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| PREFACE 


TO THE STEREOTYPE EDITION. 


ExrerwNce is an effectual teacher. By the trial, persevered in amidst many diffi- 
culties, we have seen that effected, which was deemed impracticable, —an extensive 
religious reformation, founded upon the scriptural knowledge, personal holiness, and 
the constant sacrifice of all its abettors. Such an abiding, extensive and personal 
reformation, consisting in the knowledge and obedience of the sacred writings, differs 
largely from those hasty excitements of popular interest, which issue in an epheme- 
ral association, whose bond of union is some sectarian peculiarity. But this is not 
all. The reformation alluded to, and which this book pleads: differs from others in 
this important respect: it contemplates not the change of any one sect or system, nor 
the amalgamation of any number or all of them; but it claims as a right, and labors 
to attain as its object, the reformation of society by a restoration of primitive chris- 
tianity, i. e. christianity itself, in its gospel, institutions and laws. A creed reformed 
is a dividing barrier patched, and a sect remodelled is but a daughter of the mother 
of abominations in a new dress. This reformation aims at the demolition of the creed 
and the sect, genera and species, reformed or unreformed, as purity is incompatible 
with corruption. 

The happiest illustration of the justness of their cause, attempted by the apologi 
for modern degeneracy, fractured into ‘‘ names and denominations,” is most infelici- 
tous. They would harmonize around the Lord as sects, like Jacob’s sons around 
their father, and the tribes of Israel about the ark, while marching in the wilderness, 
or when settled in Canaan, about the temple in the city of peace. But they are strangel 
insensible of the truth, that the twelve tribes had the same priests, subordinate 
chief, the same altar, laver and table, offered the same incense and approached the 
mercy seat on one day, by a common intercessor; and that when they abandoned the 
one worship, God forsook them. They have forgotten that Jesus, in his death, grasp 
ed the towers, and bowed himself in the gate-way of the ‘“‘ wall of partition” —the 
two tables of the fleshly covenant, and in his resurrection demolished them forever. 
They are not aware that ‘‘ the disciples were first called christians at Antioch,” when 
this imperishable name arose upon ruins of all religious distinctions, in the first 
union of Jews and Gentiles in one corporate body. This name in its origin and ob- 
ject, designating the subjects of the one Lord Messiah, who is the Prince of Peace, 
is the most anti-sectarian of any applied to man; but when coupled with the sur 
name Papist or Protestant, Presbyterian, Baptist or Methodist, &c., becomes dead in 
law, prophets and gospel, the signal of interminable divisions, and the war-cry of the 
bitterest persecution. Never was there a more complete misnomer than ‘“ Christian 
sect.” 

But has such a resuscitation of the ancient religion, but just now quite forgotten, 
been effected? Yes! and perhaps one hundred thousand persons in these United States 
now rejoice in its light and life. If we may believe the sectarian press, the millen- 
nium is just coming in upon our coasts, upon the tide of modern schemes, and 
by the united or disunited efforts of modern echemists. Such is the burden of 
every song in praise of the misguided benevolent operations of the day, while 
the truth that the growth of the army of the sects bears no proportion to the in- 
crease of population, stares them in the face. But this is studiously concealed from 
the blinded multitude, until it is thought that the Romanists are likely to have a 
majority in the entire republic. In the meantime, (think it not incredible,) the ener- 
gies of this large number have been put forth in earnest to meet the Lord with oil 
and light furnished and prepared. urches of the primitive stamp, subjects of the 
Prince of Peace, with their officers, his faithful and self-denying servants have, as 
by magic, sprung up from the seed of the word cast upon some of the good ground 
in the bosom of corrupt society; and to the admiration of thousands, have exhibited 
the ancient gospel, the ancient ordinances and the ancient laws of Christ; and though 
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ese inatitutions are yet in their infancy, God providentially indicates that they shall 
have a glorious harvest, if they betray not his cause. , 

But what has been the signal instrumentality! It is conceded universally that this 
book, more than any other means, has consolidated and extended the number and ine 
fluence of those who have found in the scriptures “him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did write.” It is now neay twelve years since the Christian Bap- 
tist first lifted its warning voice, and rarer the light of its counsel. It claimed 
Done of its discoveries as original; and if its distinguished editor had genius and tale 
ent, and erudition, and if from the hills of Western Virginia, he succeeded in wield- 
ing an influence which is felt in every corner of the Union, and waged a warfare 
with septaries and sceptics, the fame and dread of which have passed the Atlantic, 
he aspired only to be the humble director of the public attention to the oracles of 
God and the order of his house! The Christian Baptist was the trumpet which was 
blown throughout the length and breadth of the land; and Mr, Campbell was not 
alone—some were already ‘‘ waiting for the consolation of Israel,” and others were 
roused by the first blast; and upon every onset of the opposers, some high spirits were 
captured, who, taking their places in the ranks, at the price of liberty, hurried the 
progress of the reformation; all these, through its columns, spoke fearlessly, terror to 
the aliens, and Onoon a to the loyal in all the dominions of Prince Messiah. 
In this peculiar train of events this work became in many respects, the most re- 
markable of the age. The French revolution can never occur again, neither can the 
power of Napoleon ever be revived. In all antiquity Noah’s family alone inhabited 
two worlds, and Adam, the progenitor of all the race, was the only man born an 
adult. This reformation has taken the highest ground which ever can be assumed 
among men; and in renouncing all alliance with politics, all creeds, systems and sects, 
except the inspired writings, and the one sect of christians, which, in the days of 
the Cesars, was every where spoken against, is as far before the politico-ecclesiastic 
revolutions of Luther and Calvin, as they were before the pollutions which they only 
modified and afterwards rendered perpetual, reformed corruptions by those engines 
Qf impurity and oppression, creeds and ecclesiastic power. But this is conceding too 
much. We cannot compromise the value of a reformation, which cannot be mended, 
as far as these grounds are concerned. It is obvious tbat tho Christian Baptist can 
never be reproduced by the same or greater talents; for the events will be wanting— 
events, the occasions which make men and originate all great and abiding interests. 
The work is now scarce, and I have ventured a new and improved edition for the 
following reason: 

1. The restoration of primitive christianity in each community, is a new and dis- 
tinct reformation. Consequently, in every place the means must essentially be the 
— and past experience recommends this volume as the best possible to effect 

e object. 

2. Since it ceased being published, great numbers have been converted; eld churches 


: have been reformed and new ones established, the organization of which is frequently 


imperfect, if they are organized at all. They should profit by the experience of oth, 
ere, as detailed on these pages. 

3, The scepticism of this age, so diversified in its character, has received a large 
share of attention, and has been foiled in a masterly manner in this work, which is 
proposed for extensive circulation in society, now alarmingly affected with this lep- 
rosy, to remove which, perhaps no other miscellaneous work is better calculated. 

4. The Christian Baptist is admirably contrived to annihilate the existence, and to 
remove the evils and remembrance of sectarianism, by the accuracy of its calcula 
tions, the extent of its developments, and most of all, by ite clear and forcible state- 
ment, illustration and defence of the christian religion. 

&. The Romanists are determined upon the conquest of this country; and at this 
time the wishes of the Pope are nearer being realized than most imagine; and it is 
confidently believed, that tne principles herein set forth are a sure defence against 
the man of sin and the mother of abominations. 

6. Tired of filing reasons for this undertaking, we observe lastly, that it is repub- 
lished because having attained, and being now better than ever red to attain, 
these objects, it is but right that the scarcity of the first edition should be remedied 
by this improved, correct, neat and portable volume. 

Those long interested in the success of the reformation, will recognize an old ac- 
quaintance in this edition, now more venerable and none the less captivating by 

e. To them no apology is necessary for its appearance, and there should be none 
ta all those who wish to see the apostles of Jesus Christ restored to their rightful 
dominion. Let these pages but be circulated and read by a candid and enlightened 

blic, and we fear not the fate of the principles maintained, or the practices de- 

ded by them. 

For the satisfaction of the curious inquirer, it ma pete amiss to give him a glance 


z. M ite general contents, which we will do in the 
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A SYNOPSIS OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
DISPENSATIONS. 
PATRIARCHAL, (.ddem.) | JEWISH, (Moses.) CHRISTIAN, (Messiah) 


Eacu of these “dispensations’ had its el, ordinances, laws, priesthood, &c. The gospel 
pees by God te Adam is found, Genesis iii. 15, the gospel proclaimed by Moses to the 


elites, Exodus, iii. chap, and the gospel of Jesus the Messiah, preached by the apostles to 
the world, cls, ii. chap, 


Christianity contains a Gospel—Ordinances—Laws. 
Scheme of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord to the World. 


Ei j — Fact.—Death of Jesus for our sins, according to the 
ist. News. Jesus is "5 se sa : 
the Messiah, the Son } 5c 2. His burial in our earth. 
of God. 3 3. His resurrection for our justification, according to the 
“sy Jewish scriptures. 
a z zi 1. Duty.—Belief of God’s testimony concerning his Son. 
5 = | @d. Commaxps. Be- re 2, Repentance unto life. 
o * li and i 2 -= 4 
37 eve and obey him g 33 3. Immersion in water into the name of Father, Son and 
É 2 =25 Holy Spirit. 
i: 1. Blessing —Remission of all past sins. 
eae — ¥2 2. The Holy Spirit the gift of God. 
x >ù 
Eye 3. The hope of eternal life, to be attained by perseve- 
= g mance. 


Concerning the above table, which might have been extended to many times its 
length, let the reader notice: 

1. That all things in the departments of nature, society and religion, are divisible 
into original elements; so that we must have light, heat, moisture, &c., to pro- 
duce vegetation—intelligence and law as well as human beings to produce good soci- 
ety; and we must have all the items which were originally proclaimed for in:mediate 
salvation, to assure us that we have the gospel. Light and heat alone, can by no 
ingenuity produce an apple or a pear; masses of men, subordinated to authority, but 
devoid of intelligence, will be but enslaved savages; and a religion called christian, 
wanting either the gospel, the ordinances or the laws of Christ, though it have the 
other items, is a false religion; for all false religions of all ages and all ‘nations, are 
but perversions of one or all of the revealed systems. Likewise, any gospel defi- 
cient in any of the nine items of the foregoing scheme, is not the gospel of Christ, 
but should be surnamed after its modern inventor. 

2. The elements of any system being determined, it is then equally necessary to as- 
eertain the order in which they are properly associated. We have the natural, 80s 
cial and evangelical order. God, the author of all things, is the author of order, and 
in disregarding it we are sinning against him. Now, it is impossible to prove the 
bible divine if we precede the patriarchal age by the christian, or succeed the chris» 
tian by the Jewish. So the christian scheme becomes a humanized-sectarian thing, 
if in its operation we make it commence in ordinances, succeeded by laws, and con- 
summated by the gospel, as do some. The evangelical order is gospel for the rebel- 
lious sinner—baptism for him, believing and penitent, and the King’s table and all 
his laws for him, when, by regular naturalization, he becomes a true subject. 

Again, if in this degenerate age we would be assured that we have the original 
gospel, after having ascertained to whom it was committed, when and where it was 
promulged, we must repair to the person, at the time and place, by the aid of the 
scriptures, and assemble all the items of the proclamation in the precise order in which 
they were delivered. Now, in the foregoing scheme we have the gospel divided 
into news, commands and promises. Who does not see that were the promises, the 
third item in this division, made the first, they would thereby be effectually separa- 
ted from the gospel, while the gospel without them would be useless! Interfere 
with this order im any other way, and the consequences are equally disastrous — 
Once more, each of these three items is divided into other three; the first into three 
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facts, Can we, by any effort of i tion, place the resurrection of Christ before 
his death? Would not such a gospel be anathematized by all good sense? But it 
js as great an infraction of order to put baptism, the third duty, before faith, 


the first. And who would think of placing eternal life precedent to remission of 
sins? But this is not the place to pursue this subject. It may not, however, be 
amiss to observe that this scheme can be sustained, and is largely sustained in this 
volume, item by. item, and position by position, in the light of reason and revelation. 

I have devoted several months to the revision and correction of this work, and it 
is sanguinely hoped that, aided by the corrections of Mr. Campbell, it will now meet 
public expectation as to style of execution and accuracy. Some of the ephemeral 
matter, embracing notices, correspondence of local interest, personalities, &c., has 
been omitted; but with the concurrence of Mr. Campbell, to whom the list of omis- 
sions was submitted. The style has been modernized, and in several respects im- 
proved; but not being a literary work, and embracing in its correspondence, compo- 
sition of every variety, it must, like all other miscellaneous periodicals, in many in- 
stances, ask the indulgence of the critical. But the work speaks only for the senti- 
ment it contains, and it is presumed that men of all diversities of intellect and learning 
can understand it, 

In reference to manner and means of propagating the christian religion, come things 
are said in the first pages of this volume, which, to be properly understood, the fol- 
lowing facts should * before the mind. The great obstacle to the success of every 
reformation of religious society, has been the dominant priesthood. They have, en 
masse, always opposed the rights of the people. There are but a few honorable ex- 
ceptions to this remark. There were two bishops that stood up with a large minor- 
ity of noblemen, in favor of the recent English reform. This clerical grasping after 
power would be harmless, were it not for the lethargy which has overspread the 
public mind upon the subject. The people think the priesthood a necessary consti- 
tuent of society. They do not understand that all christians are priests. Now, to 
break this spell it was needful that the unscripturality and unrighteousness of 
these clerical claims be made manifest. So necessarily engrossing was this topic, 
many had like to have overlooked the office of evangelist. So often was the new 
testament bishop contrasted with the popular clergyman, the presiding officer of one 
congregation with the circuit riding superintendant of many, that they began to think 
that no other officer, evangelist or messenger, was requisite to the extension of the 
church. Experience, however, has corrected and supplied what was wanting; and 

the few hints upon the subject in this volume have been acted upon largely. Many 
scores of evangelists and messengers of the churches, are now going to and fro, 
and the knowledge of the Lord has increased. Thousands have bowed to King 
Messiah. Thus the bishop’s office has been preserved, and the office of the evan- 
gelist not lost to a generation which needed it as much as the people of the apos- 
tolic age. 

I — better conclude these prefatory remarks, than by expressing my unfeigned 
thanks to the Giver of all mercies, that I have the opportunity to contribute my mite 
to his great treasury of means, in sending forth this edition. To him I commend 
the undertaking; and to him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, during the end- 
less successions of ages: Amen. 

D. S. BURNET. 


Marcu, 2, 1835. 


ORIGINAL DEDICATION. 


To aux those, without distinction, who acknowledge the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be a Revelation from God; and the New TEI 
ment as containing the Religion of JESUS CHRIST:— 

Who, willing to have all religious tenets and practices tried by the Divine 
Word; and who feeling themselves in duty bound to search the Scriptures 
for themselves, in all matters of Religion, are disposed to reject all doctrines 
and commandments of men, and to obey the truth, holding fast the faith once 
delivered to the Saints—this work is most respectfully and affectionately dedi- 
cated by 


THE EDITOR. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


No man can reasonably claim the attention of the public, unless he is fully persuaded 
that he has something of sufficient importance to offer. When so many writers are dail 
addressing the i ea community, it may perhaps be demanded why another shou 
solicit a reading? hen so many religious papers are daily issuing from the press, why 

d another to the numbert To these and similar queries it may be answered—that, of 
ali the periodical religious papers of thie day, with which we have any acquaintance, but 
a very few are of an independent character. They are generally devoted to the interest of 
some one or other of the religious sects which diversify the devout community; so much 
50, at least, that, being under the control of the leading members of the respective sects, 
under whose auspices they exist and to whose advancement they are destined, they are 
commonly enlisted in the support of such views and measures as are approbated by the 
leaders of each sect. And such must every sectarian paper be. It is a rarity, seldom to 
be witnessed, to see a person boldly opposing either the doctrinal errors or the unscri 
tural measures of a people with whom he has identified himself, and to whom he loo 
for approbation and support. If such a person appears in any party, he soon falls under 
the frowns of those who either think themselves wiser than the reprover, or would wish 
so to appear. Hence it usually happens that such a character must lay his hand upon 
his mouth, or embrace the privilege of walking out of doors. Although this has usually 
been the case, we would hope that it would not always continue so to be. 

If this, however, had not usually happened, we should have had no Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, &c. If the party from which these sects sprang had res 
ceived the admonitions and attended to the remonstrances of those bold and zealous men 
who first began to T and testify against it for alledged errors and evils existing in it, 
no separation would have taken place. Had the well-meant remonstrances of Luther, 
Calvin and Wesley, been acknowledged and received by the sects to which they belonged, 
the mother would have been reformed, and the children would have lived under the 
same roof with her. But she would not. They were driven out of doors, and were 
compelled either to build a house for themselves or to lodge in the open air. As it has 
happened to those called teachers of religion, so it has often happened to religious papers. 
Hence it is generally presumed that a paper will soon fall into disrepute if it dare to op- 
pose the views or practices of the leaders of the people addressed. Editors generally, too 
sensible of this, are very cautious what they ptblish. Some of them are very conscien- 
tiously attentive to avoid giving offence; insomuch, that when an article is presented for 
insertion, the first objection to it sometimes is, ‘‘The people will not like this, and you know 
a man must please his customers.” All this may do very well when a writer proposes to 
please his readers, or when he pledges himself to support the tenete or practices of any 
people. But when the exhibition of truth and righteousness is proposed, neither the pas- 
sions nor prejudices of men—neither the reputation nor pecuniary interest of the writer, 
should be consulted. 

To this course we have heard it objected, that, ‘““should a writer on —— subjects 
assert the truth, oppose error, and reprove unrighteousness, with christian fidelity, regard- 
leas of pleasing or displeasing men, he might expect to starve to death if he seek his 
living thereby, or to be imprisoned and perhaps beheaded as John the Baptist was, should 
circumstances permit.” e shall not, in the mean time, oppose or assert the truth of 
this objection. We shall submit the principle to the test of experience, and practically 
prove its truth or falsehood. 

We now commence a periodical paper, pledged’to no religious sect in christendom, 
the express and avowed object of which is the eviction of truth and the exposure of error, 
as stated in the Prospectus. We expect to prove whether a paper erfectly independent, 
free from any controling jurisdiction except the bible, will be read; or whether it will be 
blasted by the poisonous breath of sectarian zeal and of an aspiring priesthood. As far as 
respects ourselves, we have long since afforded such evidence as would be admitted in 
most cases, of the disinterested nature of our efforts to propagate truth, in having always 
declined every Pecuniary inducement that was offered, or that could have been expected, 
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in adopting a course of public instruction suited to the times, the taste and prejudices of 
men. Of this an apostle once boasted, that he had deprived his enemies of an occasion to say, 
that he had made a gain of them. Yea, he affirms that, ‘as the truth of Christ is in me, 
no man shall stop me of this boasting in the regions of Achaia% But, adds he, “what 
I do, I will do that I may cut off occasion from them that desire occasion.” So say we. 

The price of this — is such a8 must convince all who reflect, that it cannot be a 
lucrative scheme. e know however, that there is no course of conduct which can be 
adopted, against which carping envy and prating malevolence may not devise ill-natured 
objections. A striking instance of this we have in the life of John the Baptist, and in that 
of the Messiah. It reads thus: ‘‘ John the Baptist is come, abstaining from bread and wine, 
and you say, “He has a demon.” The Son of Man is come, using both, and you say, 
“ He is a lover of banquets and wine, an associate of publicans and sinners.” 

We have often heard the leaders of devotion in popular assemblies confessing their ig- 
noranee, praying for more light, and anxiously looking for a more desirable time, when 
knowledge, truth, and holiness should abound. This circumstance clearly argues that 
every thing is not right amongst them, themselves being judges. Yet we have often 
heard those same leaders of devotion vindicate themselves from error, and attempt to jus- 
tify themselves and all their measures as soon as any reprover presented himself. This, 
though a common occurrence, is a singular proof that many deceive themselves, as well 
as their simple hearers, ‘‘ by good words and fair speeches.” 

We are very certain that to such as are praying for illumination and instruction in 
righteousness, and not availing themselves of the means afforded in the Divine Word to 
obtain an answer to their prayers, our remarks on many topics will appear unjust, illiberal, 
and even heretical; and as there are so many praying for light, and inattentive to what 
God has manifested in his word, there must be a multitude to oppose the way of truth 
and righteousness. This was the case when God’s Messiah, the mighty Redeemer of 
Israel, appeared. Ten thousand prayers were daily offered for his appearance, ten thou- 
sand wishes expressed for his advent, ten thousand orations pronounced respecting the 
glory of his character and reign; and, strange to tell! when he appeared the same ten thou- 
sand tongues were —— in his defamation! Yea, they were praying for his coming 
when he stood .in the midst of them, as many now are praying for light when it is in 
their hands, and yet they will not look at it. 

There is much less diversity in the views, passions, prejudices, and circumstances of 
mankind, as respects the true religion in the different ages of the world, than at first 
thought we would — admit. Who is there that has attentively considered the 
history of Cain and Abel, of Noah and his contemporaries, of the twelve patriarchs, of Mo- 
ses and the Egyptian magicians, of the Lord’s prophets and the prophets of Baal, of Israel’s 
true and false prophets, of the Lord of Life and his disciples, with that of the religious 
sects of that day, of the present advocates of primitive christianity in Europe and America, 
and of the supporters of the popular systems of this age—I say, who is there that having 
considered suh historika, will not be astonished at their remarkable coincidences, their stri- 
king similarities, and their concurrent contexture of events. 

This paper shall embrace a range of subjects and pursue a course not precisely similar 
to those of any other periodical work which we have seen. Of this, however, the work 
itself will give the plainest and most intelligible exhibition. In cae facts and doc- 
uments in support of assertion or demonstration, there is a possibility o adducing such 
as aro not true or genuine, owing to a variety of causes. Of this indeed, we shall be 
always on our guard. If, however, on any occasion any thing should be exhibited as fact 
which is not fact, we pledge ourselves to give publicity to any statement, decently written, 
tending to disprove any such alledged facts. The truth of God and the religion of the 
bible never yet gained advantage, but, on all occasions, sustained injury, from falsehood 
and lies employed in their defence. 

From the subscription we have already received to this work, having subscribers from 
almost all sects, we would at once ae were it our intention to please them all—if 
the support of their peculiarities, or of the party to which they belong, were expected. 
We are ‘happy to say that this circumstance so accords with our design of maintaining 
the Apostles’ doctrine only, in opposition to every system, how specious soever, that it 
will serve as a new impulse to keep us in the course intended. e must also keep in 
mind the fable of the man and his ass, who strove to please every body, but finally pleased 
neither himself nor any one else, and lost his ass into the bargain. Besides, when there 
are so many accommodating themselves to the bias of the people, and endeavoring to 
conciliate their good opinion, we might suppose that they would be able to endure one 
that might be disposed not to smile at their mistakes and countenance them in crror. 

Amongst so many panegyrists, one monitor might be endured. These things, however, 
we say when viewing the subject through the medium of public opinion. We are 
assured that there are many who will approve of what is truth, and the course adopted, 
and that many will know that we are not alone in the views to be exhibited, but that 
there are many who heartily accord with them. 
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We know from acquaintance that there is a goodly number of sensible and intelligent 
persons, at this day, entirely disgusted with many things called religious; and that, upon 
the whole, it is an age of inquiry. We are therefore, somewhat sanguine that a fair oppor- 
tunity presents itself for a work of this nature. We have learned that to make truth 
the sole object of our inquiries, and te be disposed to obey it when known, serves more to 
guide us into it than all commentators. We have been taught that we are liable to err; 
we have found ourselves in many errors; we candidly acknowledge that we have changed 
our views on many subjects, and that our views have changed our practice. If it be a 
crime to change our views and our practice in religious concerns, we must certainly 
plead guilty. if it be a humiliating thing to say we have been wrong in our belief and 
practice, we must abase ourselves thus far. e wore once trained and disciplined in 
the popular religion, and were then steady and uniform in one course for a time. But 
the foundation of our assent to, and accordance with, the popular religion was destroyed, 
and down came the edifice about our ears. We are thankful that we were not buried 
in the ruins. We have learned one lesson of great importance in the pursuit of truth; 
one that acts as a pioneer to prepare the way of knowledge—one that cannot be adopted 
and acted upon, but the result must be salutary. It is this: Never to hold any sentiment 
or proposition as more certain than the evidence on which it rests; or, in other words, that 
our assent to any proposition should be precisely proportioned to the evidence on which 
it rests.* All beyond this we esteem enthusiasm—all short of it, incredulity. In this 

lace I must cite the words of the justly celebrated Dr. George Campbell, author of the 
t transiation of the four gospels which ever yet appeared in our language. They are 
from the conclusion of his preface to the “Preliminary Dissertations,” volume 1, page 59. 
They accord with our own experience, and breathe our sentiments. He says, ‘Tbe lan- 
uage of our Lord to his hearers was, If any man wil come under my guidance. Noth-. 
ing 18 obtruded or forced upon the unwilling. Now, as the great source of the infidelity 
of the Jews was a notion of the temporal kingdom of the Messiah, we may justly say, 
that the great source of the corruptions of christians, and of their general defection fore-, 
told by the inspired writers, has been an attempt to render it in effect a temporal kin 
dom, and to support and extend it by earthly means. This is that spirit of Antichrist whic 
Was so early at work as to be discoverable even in the days of the Apostles.” In the 
same page he says, ‘If to make proselytes by the sword is tyranny in rulers, to resign 
our understanding to any man, and receive implicitly what we ought to be rationally 
convinced of, would be, on our part, the lowest servility.—Every thing, therefore, here is 
subjected to the test of scripture and sound criticism. I am not very confident of my own 
reasonings. I am sensible that, on many points, I have changed my opinion, and found 
reason to correct what I had judged formerly to be right. The consciousness of former mis- 
takes proves a guard to preserve me from such a presumptuous confidence in my present 
judgment, as would preclude my giving a patient hearing to whatever may be urged, 
from reason or scripture, in opposition to it. Truth has been in all my inquiries, and still 
is, my great aim. To her I am ready to sacrifice every personal consideration; but am 
determined not, knowingly, to sacrifice her to any thing.” These are the sentiments 
and determination of my heart, as though they had been indited there. 

We have only to add in this place, that we shall thankfully receive such essays as are 
accordant with the Bible and suitable to the peculiar design of this paper; and if any 
essays, short and well composed, written in opposition to our views, should be forwarded, 
they shall be inserted, accompanied with appropriate remarks. The author’s name 
must accompany all communications. 

It is very far from our design to give any just ground of offence to any, the weakest 
of the disciples of Christ, nor to those who make no pretensions to the christian name; 
yet we are assured that no man ever yet became an advocate of that faith whigh cost 
the life of its founder and the lives of so many of the friends and advocates of it, that did ` 
not give offence to some. We are also assured that in speaking plainly and accordant to 
fact, of many things of high esteem at present, we will give offence. In all such cases we 
esteem the reasoning of eter unanswerable. It is better to hearken unto God, in his 
word, than to men, and to please him than all the world beside. There is another 
difficulty of which we are aware, that, as some objects are manifestly good, and 
the means attempted for their accomplishment manifestly evil, speaking against the 
means employed we may be sometimes understood as opposing the object abstractly, 


Mueh ïs couched in this rule, and it deserves to be written in characters of gold upon the walle 
of every man’s study, upon the door of every place of instruction, and inscribed upon the le page 
of every book. Let the amount of evidence be the measure ef our confidence, and we will be 
more careful in forming and more modest in expressing our opinions; our zeal and our ee 
would not be so dispruportioned; and at the same time, we would not be wanting in zeal for the 
truth, which alone can justly claim our reverence, and command our obedience. 

Reader! commit this rule to memory, and treasure it in your heart, if you would have the assu- 
rance of certainty in your conclusions, and the consciousness of the divine approbation of your 
conduct. PUBLISHER 
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especially by those who do not wish to understand, but rather to misrepresent. For 
instance—that the conversion of the heathen to the christian religion is an object mani- 
festly good all christians will acknowledge; yet every one acquainted with the history of 
the means employed, and of the success attendant on the means, must know that these 
means have not been blessed; and every intelligent christian must know that many of the 
means employed have been manifestly evil. Besides, to convert the heathen to the pop- 
ular christianity of these times would be an object of no great consequence, as the popular 
christians themselves, for the most part, require to be converted to the christianity of the 
New Testament. We have only one request to make of our readere—and that is, an 
impartial and patient hearing; for which we shall make them one promise, viz. that we 
shall neither approve nor censure any thing without the clearest and most satisfactory 
evidence from reason and revelation. 
A. CAMPBELL. 


Buffaloe, July 4, 1823. 
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le no man on earth your Father: for he alone is your Father who is in heaven; and ali ye are brethren. 
ao titie of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher: neither assume the title of Leader; for ye have only O 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Cuarstumity is the perfection of that divine 
pale —— which was gradually developing 
itself for four thousand years. It is the bright 
effulgence of every divine attribute, mingling 
and harmonizing, as the different colors in the 
rainbow, in the bright shining after rain, into 
one complete system of perfections—the per- 
fection of eLory to God in the highest heaven, 
the perfection of Peace on earth, and the perfec- 
tion of eoop WILL among men. 

The eyes of Vda and prophets, of saints 
and martyrs, from Adam to John the Baptist 
with longing expectation, were looking forward 
to some glorious age, indistinctly apprehended, 
but ardently dened: Every messenger sent 
from heaven, fraught with the communications 
of the Divine Spirit, to illuminate, to reprove, 
and to correct the patriarchs and the house of 
Israel, wae brightening the prospect and chas- 
tening the views of the people, concerning the 
glory of the come aar. The ‘FOUNDER OF THE 
FUTURE ack,” asone of Israel’s prophets calls 
the Messiah, waa exhibited, in the emblems of 
the prophetic style, as rising, expanding and 
pngarning te view; from the glistening “Star 
of Jacob,” to the radiating “Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” with salutiferous and vivifying reys. 

The person, character and reign of Messiah 
the Prince, exhausted all the beauties of lan- 

e, all the grandeur and resplendencies 
of creation, to give some faint resemblances 
of them. In adumbrating Emmanuel and hie 
realm, “Nature mingles colors not her own.” 
She mingles the brighter splendors of thin 
celestial, with things terrestrial, and kindly 
suits the picture to our impaired faculties. 
She brings the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
vales—the mild lustre of the richest gems, and 
the brightest radiance of the choicest metals. 
She makes the stars of heaven sparkle in his 
hand, and the brightness of the sun shine in his 
face. Bhe causes the mountains to flow down at 
his presence; his advent to gladden the solitary 
place; before him the deserts to rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose. To the desert, àt his approach 
she gives the glory of Lebanon, the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon. 

Under his peaceful banner and gracious 
sceptre, the wolf dwells with the lamb; the 
leopard lies down with the kid; the calf, the 
young lion, and the fatling in harmony follow 
the mandates of a child; the cow and bear feed 
together; their young ones lie down in concord; 
and the lion eats straw like the ox. The sucking 
child plays on the hole of the asp; and the 
weaned ehild puts its hand on the cockatrice’s 
den. Under his munificent government the wil- 


derness becomes a fruitful field; and the field 
once esteemed fruitful is counted for a forest. He 
makes the eyes of the blind to sce; the ears of 
the deaf to hear; and the tongueof the dumb to 
— The stammerer becomes eloquent, and 
the wise men of other times become as babes. 
He bnngs the captive from the prison, and thoge 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house. Hi 

people march forth with joy; they are led forth 
with peace. The mountaine and the hills break 
forth into singing, and all the trees of the field 


clap their hands. ©”, 


“ He ahall judge the poorof the people; he shall 
save the children of the needy, and shall break 
in pieces the oppressor. They shall fear him as 
long as the sun and moon endure, throughout 
all generations. He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown ; as showers that water the 
earth. In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
and abundance of peace as long as the moon en- 
dureth. He shall have dominion from sea to 
sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth. They that dwell in the wilderness shall 
bow before him, and his enemies shall lick the 
dust. The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles 
shall bring presents: the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall 
down before him: all nations shall serve him. 
For he shall deliver the needy when he @érieth, 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper. He 
shall spare the poor and the needy, and shall save 
the souls of the needy. He shall redeem their 
souls from deceit and violence; and precious 
shall their blood be in his sight. There shail 
be, in his day, a handful of cornin the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof 
shall shake like Lebanon: and they of the city 
shall flourish like grass of the earth. His name 
shall endure forever; his name shall be continued 
as long as the aun; and men shall ever be blessed 
in him: all mations shall call him blessed.” 
Psalm lxxii. 4—17. Such were the glorious 
things spoken of Zion and her King, by holy 
kings and ancient seers, fired with prophetic im- 
pulse. These are but a taste of the sweetness 
which flows in the stream of prophecy, which 
revived, cheered and animated the drooping, dis- 
consolate and afflicted hearts of the righteous 
ancients. Such things they uttered who saw his 
glory and spake of him. These prospective 
views of Messiah and pis institution, prepare us 
to — the brightest exhibition of glory in 
himself, and the highest degree of moral excel- 
lence and felicity in the subjects of his reign. 
The fulness of time is come. Messiah ap- 
ears. Butlo! he has no form nor comeliness. 
e comes forth as a languishing shoot from a 
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dry and sterile soil. He comes to his own, and 
his own receive him not. He comes to the peo- 
ple who had the visions of the Almighty, and 
who heard the prophecias of the Spirit concern- 
ing him; yet they reject him ae an impostor. 
ey recognize no charms in his person—no 
lory in his parposed reign. Their heartsare in- 
tuated with worldly notions, and they view him 
with a prejudiced eye. They see no diadem 
upon his head—no sceptre in hie hand. They 
see no gorgeous apparel upon his person—no no- 
bles nor princes in his train. They hear no 
sound of the trumpet—no confused sound of 
mighty warriors preparing for battle. They see 
no garments rolled in blood, nor captives led in 
chains. They ere offended at the meanness of 
his parentage; at the humble birth and character 
of his attendants, and at hie own insignificant 
appearance. His glories, and their views of 
glory, correspond in no one instance. His glory 
was that of unparalleled condescension, incom- 
parable humility, meekness and love. The most 
resplendent gems in his crown were his abject 
verty, his patient endurance of the st 
indignities, and the unreserved devotion of his 
whole soul, as the righteous servant of Jehovah. 
Hie victories were not those of a mighty chieftain, 
at the head of many thousands, marching through 
opposing ranks, demolishing citadele, devastating 
countries, ee iron gates to open at his ap- 
proach, and leading bound to hie triumphal 
chariot his captive enemies. No! his victories 
were the conquest of all temptations, of death, 
and of him that had the power of death. He 


triumphed over all principalities and powers of |j 


darkness, error and death. In his death and 
resurrection he gained the greatest conquest 
ever won: he vanquished death and the grave; 
he obtained sternal redemption; be opened the 
tes of Paradise, and procured an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled and unfading, for all 
them that look for deliverance. Such were the 
parsone achievements of the Captain of our 
vation. 

The precepteof hie institution correspond with 
hie sppesrence and deportment among men. He 
inculcates a morality pure as himself, and such 
as must render his disciples superior to all the 
world besides. He gives no scope to any malig- 
ment passions, and shocks every principle that 
wo lead to war, oppression or cruelty. His 
precépts respect not merely the overt act, but 
the principles from which ali overt acts of 
wickedness proceed. Ambition, pride, avarice, 
lust, malevolence, are denounced as really crimi- 
nal, as the actions to which they give rise. Hie 
procept are no dry, lifeless system of morality, 
to be forced upon his disciples, or to be worn as 
an outside garment; but they are inculcated by 
arguments and considerations which when 
prehended, engrave them upon the heart, and 
render them of easy practice. The reason, the 
nature, and the import of his death, afford, to 
thoee who understand it, an argument that gives 
life and vigor to all his precepte, and that makes 
hie yoke easy and his burthen light. When 
we turn our attention to the character and 
exploits of his firet disciples, his am 
to the world, what an illustrious exhibition of the 
excellency of hie doctrine, and of the purity of 
his morals do they afford! In them how con- 
spicuous faith, hope, and love! What zeal, what 
patience, what self-denial, what deadness to the 
world! How gladly they spend and are epent in 
the good work of faith, labor of love, and pa- 
tience of hope! They glory in reproaches, in 
privations, in stripes,in imprisonments, in all man- 
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ner of sufferings; yea, in death itself, for the 
Son of Man’s sake. How freely, how cheerfully, 
how laboriously they performed the ministry 
which they bad received! They look for no 
applause, for no stipend, no fixed salary, no lu- 
creative office, no honorable title among men. 
They have continually im their eye the exam- 
ple of their Chief, “looking off from the ancients 
to Jesus the Captain and Finisher of the Faith, 
who, for the joy set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and sat down on the 
right hand of God.” Amidst their enemies and 
false friends, how calm, how meek, how prudent, 
how resolute, how persevering! They ehib ii 
tues, in comparison of which, the virtues of all 
other religionists appear either ae splendid sina, 
or as meagre empty names. Such was the char- 
acter of the ambassadors and subordinate minis- 
ters of the New Inetitution. 

The societies called churches, constituted and 
set in order by those ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, were of such as received and acknowled 
Jzsus as Lord Messiah, the Saviour of the World, 
and had put themselves underhis guidance. The 
ONLY BOND OF UNION among them was faith in him 
and submission to hia will. Nosubscription to eb- 
stract propositions framed by synode; no decrees 
of councils sanctioned by kings; no rales of prac- 
tice commanded by ecclesiastical courte were im- 
posed on them as terms of admission into, or of con- 
tinuance in thisholy brotherhood. In the “apostles? 
doctrine” and in the “ apostles’ commandmente” 
they steadfastly continued. Their fraternity wasa 
fraternity of love, peace, gratitude, cheerfulness, 
joy, charity, and universal benevolence. Their 
religion did not manifest itself in public faste 
nor carnivals. They had no festivals—no great 
and solemn meeti Their meeting on the 
first day of the week was at ali times aliko sol- 
emn, joyful and interesting. Their religion 
was not of that elastic and porous kind, which 
at one time is compressed into some coid formali- 
ties, and at another expanded into prodigious 
zeal and warmth. No—their piety did not at 
one time rise to paroxysms, and their zoal to effer- 
vescence, and, by and by, languish into frigid 
ceremony and lifeless form. It wasthe pure, clear, 
and swelling current of love to God, of love to 
man, expressed in all the variety of doing good. 

The order of their assemblies was uniformly 
the same. It did not vary with moons and ses- 
sons. It did not change as dress nor fluctuate as 
the manners of the times. Their devotion did 
not diversify itself into the endless forms of 
modern times. They had no monthly concerte 
for prayer; no solemn convocations, no ace 
fasts, nor preparation, nor thanksgiving days. 
Their churches were not fractured into mis- 
sionary societies, bible societies, education soci- 
eties; nor did they dream of organizing such in 
the world. The head of a believing household 
was not in those days a president or manager of 
a board of foreign missions; hie wife, the presi- 
dent of some female education society ; his eld- 
est son, the recording secretary of some domes- 
tic bible society; hie eldest daughter, the corres- 
ponding secretary of a mite Society; his servant 
maid, the vice-president of a rag society; and 
his little daughter, a tutoress of a Sunday school. 
They knew nothing of the hobbies of modern 
times. In their chureh capacity alone they moved. 
They neither transformed themselves into any 
other kind of association, nor did they fracture 
and sever themselves into divers societies. They 
viewed the church of Jesus Christ aa the acheme 
of Heaven to ameliorate the world; as members 
of it, they considered themselves bound to do all 
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they could for the glory of God and the good of 
men. They dare aot waasler to a missionary 
society, or bible society, or education society, 2 
coat or pers lest in so doing they should rob 
the church of its glory, and exalt the inventions 
of men above the wiedom of God. In their charch 
capacity alone they moved. The church they 
considered “the pillar and — of the truth ;”” 
they viewed it as the temple of the Holy Spirit; 
as the house of the living God. They consider- 
ed if they did all they could in thie capacity, 
they had nothing left for any other object of a 
religious nature. In thie capacity, wide as its 
sphere extended, they exhibited the truth in 
word and deed. Their good works, which ac- 
companied salvation, were the labors of love, in 
ministering to the necessities of saigts, to the 
poor of the brotherhood. They did to all 
men, but especially to the household of faith. 
They practiced that pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, which, in overt acts, consists in “taking 
care of orphans and widows in their affliction, 
and in keeping one’s self unspotted by (the vices 
of) the world.” 

n their charch capacity they attended upon 
every thing that was of a social character, that 
did not belong to the closet or fireside. In the 
church, in all their meetings, they offered up 
their joint petitions for all things lawful, com- 
manded or promised. They left nothing fora 
missionary prayor meeting, for seasons of un- 
usual solemnity or interest. They did not at one 
time abate their zeal, their devotion, their grat- 
itade or their liberality, that they might have an 
opportunity of showing forth to advantage or of 
doing something of great consequence at ano- 
ther. Such things they condemned in Jews and 
Pagans. No, gentle reader, in the primitive 
church they had no Easter Sunday, Thankagiv- 
ing Mondsy, Shrove Tueeday, Wednesday, 
Holy ee: Good Friday, nor Preparation 
Saturday. All days were alike ike pre- 
ae thanksgiving. As soon as some 

ansecs that believed be to observe days 
and months, and times, years; eo soon did 
the apostle begin to stand in doubt of them. 

Having taken a cursory view of some of the 
leading features of the christian religion, ex- 
hibited in prospective, and in actual existence at 
ite first institution, we shall in the last place ad- 
vert to its present appearance. But alas! “how 
is the fine gold become dim!’ Instead of the 
apostles’ doctrine, simply and plainly exhibited 
in the New Testament, we have got the sublime — 
science of theology, subdivided into scholastic, | world; and say have they ever seen a bible: 
polemic, ic and practical divinity. In- {| Again, see this sacred gloom, this holy melan- 
stead of the form of sound words given by the | choly, thie pious indolence, — 2o: popu 
Spirit to be held fast, wo have countless creeds, | lar as to affect all the seminaries of christendom 
composed of terms and phrases, dogmas and | for a time! See it command the respect of 
speculations, invented by whimsical motaphysi- | the highest dignitaries of the church; and hear 
cians, christian philosophers, rabbinical doctors, | them call those haunts of gloom and supersti-~ 
and enthusiastic preachers. Instead of the | tion, as some of the reformed orders of modern 
divinely established order of bishops and dee- | times call our colleges, “ fountains and streama 
cons, or as they are sometimes called, elders | that make glad the city of God”? by qualifying 
and deacons, which remained when the age of | pious divines! Yes, these monasteries became 
“spiritual gifte” and “spiritual men” passed jso famous for piety and solemnity, tbat the 
away, we have po cardinals, archbishops, | church looked to them for her moest useful min- 
metropolitan bishope dissonan bishops, rectors, | isters. And, indeed, much of the gloomy as- 
prebendaries, deans, prieste, arch deacons, pre-| pect, dejected appearance, and holy sighing of 
siding elders, ruling elders, circuit preachers, | modern times, and especially of the leaders of 
local preachers, licentiates, leaders, abbote, | devotion, sprang from those monasteries. | 
monks, friars, &c. &c. Next, consider for a moment, yon sobbing an- 

Our devotion exhibits itself in prayers,in the chorite, with his amulet roun his neck, hie 
set phrase of pompous oratory; in singing} beade solemnly moving through his fingers, 
choirs; in long sermons, modelled after Grecian | bent upon his naked knees in yon miserable 
and Roman orationa, logical themes and meta-| cell, muttering his “Ave Maria,” and invoking 
physical essays; in revivale, camp-meetings, | St. Andrew to intercede in hie behalf; and say 


praying societies, theological schools, education 
societies, missionary societies, Sunday echools, 
and in raising large sume of money by every 
way that — can devise, for propagating 

Our zeal burns brightest in contending for or- 
thodox tenets, and a sort of technical language 
rendered sacred, and of imposing influence by 
long prescription. Such as the covenant of 
works, the covenant of grace; the active and 
passive obedience of Christ; legal repentance; 
the terms and conditions of the gospel; the gos 
pel offer; the holy sacraments; ministerial, sacra- 
mental and catholic communion; the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ; the millennium; historic 
faith, temporary faith, the faith of miracles, jus- 
tifying faith, the faith of devils, the faith of as- 
surance, and the assurance of faith; the direct 
act of faith, the reflex act of faith; baptismal 
vows; kirk sessions; fencing the tables; metallic 
tokens; &c. &c. Thus to speak in clerical dig- 
nity, anagogically, more than half the lan © 
of Ashdod ise mingled with less than half the 
language of Canaan; and the people are gener- 
ally zealous about such confounding, misleadin 
and arrogant distinctions, which all result in di- 
vesting christianity of ite glorious simplicity, 
which adapts it to boys and girls, as well as to 

hilosophers, and which distort it into a mystery 
t to employ lingvists, philosophers, doctors of 
divinity, all their leisure hours, at a handsome 
r annum, in studying and then in giving 
city to their own discoveries, or in retailing those 
of others. 

Bat into how diverse and opposite extremes 
and absurdities have many run, in their wild, 
superstitious, and chimerical views of the chris- 
tian religion. Inquisitive reader, turn your eyes 
to yonder monastery, built in that solitary desert, 
filled with a religious order of monks, and an 
abbot at theirhead. Why have they shut them- 
selves out from the world in that solitary re- 
cluse? It is for the purpose of becoming more 
abstemious, more devout, more devoted to the 
study of mystic theology. Hear them contend- 
ing whether the Solitaires, the Cænabites or the 
Sarabaites havechosen the course most congenial 
to the goapel. See these poor, gloomy, lazy set 
of mortala, habited in their awful black, their 
innocent white, or their spiritual grey, accord. 
ing to their order, forsaking all the business and 
enjoyments of society, spending their daye in 
penury and affliction for the sake of sublimer 
contemplations of God end of the heavenly 












has hea bible? O yos! It lies mouldering and 
moth eaten on his shelves. 

From this scene of infatuation turn your eyes 
to yonder dismal edifice, with iron gates nnd 
massy bars. Within ite merciless apartments 
view the ‘minister of religion,” the * r 
of Christ,” attired in his sacred robes, with holy 
aspect and flaming zeal for “divine honor” and 
that af his church, exhorting the vile heretic on 
pain of the most excruciating torments here, and 
eternal damnation hereafter, toabjure his heresy. 
As an argument to enforce his pious exhorta- 
tions, observe the red hot pincers in hand, point- 
ing to the boiling lead, tne piles of fagots, the 
torturing wheels, and all the various engines of 
horrid vengeance. Do you ask who is he? I 
answer, It is the Inquisitor. On the 
most solemn AUTO DA FEB, see this incorrigible 
heretic brought forward, arrayed in his santo 
benito, or sleeveless yellow coat, flowered to the 
border with the resemblance of flames, of red 
serge, decorated with his own picture, sur- 
rounded with devils, as doomed to destruction 


for the good of his soul. Then declare of what | 


use is reason or revelation to many called chris- 
tians! 

But leaving the dungeon and that quarter of 
the globe, visit the group of reformed christians, 
and see another order of “teachers of the chria- 
tian faith,” “ministers of religion,” having 
prepared themselves by the study of Grecian 
and Roman languages, laws, history, fables, 
goda, goddesses, debaucheries, wars, and avi- 
cides; having studied triangles, squares, circlen, 
and ellipses, algebra end fluxions, the mechan- 
ical powers, chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. 
é&c. for the purpose of becoming teachers of the 
christian religion; and then going forth with 
their saddlebags full of scholastic divinity in 
quest of a call to some eligible living; then ask 
again, Where is the bible? 

And, stranger still, see that christian general, 
with his ten thousand soldiers, and hie chaplair 
at his elbow, preaching, as he says, the gospel 
of good will among men; and hear him exhart 
his general and his christien warriors to go forih 
with the bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, to fight the battles of God and their 
country; praying that the Lord would cause 
them to fight valiantly, and render their efforts 
successful in making as many widows sod 
orphans as will afford sufficient opportunity for 
others to manifest the purity of their religion by 
taking care of them!!! If any thing is wanting 
to finish a picture of the most glaring inconsia- 
tencies, add to this those christians who are 
daily extolling the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, and at the same time, by a system of 
the most cruel oppression, separating the wile 
from the embraces of her husband, and the 
mother from her tender offspring; violating every 
principle, and rending every tie that endears lile 
and reconciles man to his lot; and that, forsooth, 
because “might gives right,” and a man is beld 
guilty because his skin is a shade darker thon 
the standard color of the times. Adverting to 
these signs of the times, and many others to 
which these refiections necessarily lead, will you 
not say that this prophecy is now fulfilled—2 
Tim. iv. 3, 4—‘* There will be a time when they 
will not endure wholesome teaching; but having 
itching ears, they will, according to their own 
lusts, heap up to themselves teachers. And 
from the truth, indeed, they will turn away their 
ears and be turned aside to fables.” Chap. iii. 
1—5. “This also know, that im latter days 
perilous times will come. For men will be s¢/f- 
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lovers, money-lovers, boasters, pioud, blasphe- 
mers, disobedient to parents, ungrateful, unholy, 
without natural affection, covenant-breakers, 
slanderers, having a form ot godliness, but deny- 
ing the power of it. Now FROM THESE TURN 
away.” Christian reader, remember this com- 
mand—and “from such turn away.” 





The Origin of the “Christian Clergy,” splendid 
Meeting Houses, Fixed Salaries, erhunted 
from Ecclesiastical History. 

Nota Bene.—Ix our remarks upon the “ Chris- 

tian Clergy,” we never include the Elders or 

' Deacons of a Christian Assembly, or those in the 

| New Testament called the overseers and servants 

of the Christian Church. These we consider as 

very diffexent offices, and shall distinguish them 
in some future number. 


Mosheim, vol. i. p. 73, Charlestown edition. 
‘CA nother circumstance that irritated the Romans 
against the christians, was the simplicity of their 
worship, which resembled in nothing the sacred 
rites of any other people. The Christians had 
neither sacrifices, nor temples, nor images, nor 
oracles, nor sacerdotal robes; and this was sufhi- 
cient to bring upon them the reproaches of an 
} ignorant multitude, who imagined that there 

could be no religion without these. Thus they 
were looked upon as a sort of Atheists; and by 
the Roman laws, those who were chargeable 
with Atheism, were declared the pest of human 
society. But this was not all. The sordid 
interests of a multitude of lazy and selfish 
priests were immediately connected with the 
ruin and oppression of the christian cause. The 
public worship of such an immense number of 
deities was a source of subsistence, and even of 
riches, to the whole rabble of priests and augurs, 
and also to a multitude of merchants and artists. 
And the progress of the gospel threatened the 
ruin of thie religious traffic and the profits it 
produced. This raised up new enemies to the 
christians, and armed the rage of mercenary 
superstition against their lives and their cause.” 

“The places in which the first christians 
assembled to celebrate divine worship, were, no 
doubt, the houses of private persons.” p. 124. 

“In these assemblies the holy scriptures were 

ublicly read, and for that purpose were divided 

into certain portions or lessons. This part of 
divine service was followed by a brief exhorta- 
tion to the people, in which eloquence and art 
gave place to the natural and fervent expressions 
of zeal and charity.” p. 124, 125. 

Haweis’ Church History, volume i. p. 150. 
“Nothing could be more unadorned than the 
primitive worship. A piain man, chosen from 
among his fellows, in his common garb, stood 
up to speak, or sat down to read the Scriptures 
toas many as chose to assemble in the house 
appointed. A back room, and that probably 
often a mean one, or a garret, to be out of the 
way of observation, was their temple.” 

‘““As pride and worldly mindedness must go 
hand in hand, assumed pomp and dignity require 
a sort of maintenance very differen} from the 
state when the pastor wrought with his own 
hands to minister to his necessities, and labored 
by day that he might serve the church by night. 
The idea of priesthood had yet scarcely entered 
into the christian sanctuary, as there remained 
no more sacrifice for sin, and but one high-priest 
of our profession, Jesus Christ. But, on the 
dissolution of the whole Jewish economy under 
Adrian, when the power of the associated clergy 
began to put forth ita bud, the ambitious and 
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designing suggested, what many of the reet 
received in their simplicity, that the succession 
to these honors now devo upon-them, and 
that the bishop stood in the place of the high- 

nest; the presbyters were priests; and the 

eacons, Levites: and eae train of consequences 
followed. Thus a new tribe arose, completely 
separated from their brethren, of clergy distinct 
from laity—men sacred by office, exclusive of a 
divine call and real worth. The altar, indeed, 
was not yet erected, nor the unbloody sacrifice 
of the eucharist perfected; but it approached 
by hasty strides to add greater sanctity to the 
priesthood, and the not unpleasant adjunct of 
the divine right of tithes, attached to the divine 
right of episcopacy.” p. 181, 182. 

“The simplicity of the primitive worship, 
contrasted with the pom of paganism, was 
striking. It was conc aded by the heathen, that 
they who had neither altar, victim, priest, or 
sacrifice, must be Atheiste, and without God in 
the world. Those who were now rising into 
self-created eminence, had therefore little diffi- 
culty to persuade thatit would be for the interest 
and honor of christianity to remove these objec- 
“tions of the Gentiles, by very harmless but useful 
alterations. Though magnificent temples had 
not yet risen, the names of things began to 
change. There were already priests; and obla- 
tions were easily rendered fices. The sepa- 
tation of the clergy, as a body, became more 
discriminated by their habits. High-Priests 
must have more splendid robes than the simple 
tunic of linen. variety of new ceremonies 
were invented to add dignity to the mysteries 
of — ——— and obviate the objections to its 
meanness and simplicity. And asthe populace 
were particular! attached to their idolatry b 
the festivals in honor of their heroes and their 
gods, end delighted with the games and pastimes 
on these occasions, the great Gregory Thau- 
maturgus shortly afterward contrived to bilk 
the devil, by granting the people the indulgence 
of all the same pleasures of feasting, sporting, 
and dancing at the tombs, and on the anniversary 
of the martyrs, as they had been accustomed to 
in the temples of their gods; verv wisely and 
christianly supposing that thus, sua sponte ad 
honestiorem et aceuratiorem vile rahonem trans- 
tirent—of their own accord they would quit their 
idolatry, and return to a more virtuous and 
regular course of life. I must be exceedingly 
hard drove for a christian, before I can put 
such men as Gregory Thaumaturgus into the 
number.” p. 182, 183. 

“Constantine having become the conqueror 
of Maxentius, and, as it seems, chiefly by the 
support of christians, his favor to them increased 
in great munificence to build them churches, 
and in abounding liberality to their poor. Their 
bishops were honored by him and caressed, 
and their synods beld and supported by his 
authority.” p.246, 247. 

“Having now no longer a competitor, Con- 
stantine resolved to take the most decided — 
with the christians. He prohibited the heathen 
sacrifices and shut up the temples, or converted 
them to the purposes of christian wore He 
universally established christianity, and tolerated 
no other religion openly throughout the bounds 
of the empire; the justice of which I doubt, 
and even the policy. I see no right to compel 
even an idolater, contrary to his conscience.” 


. 247. 
C The bountios n bestowed, x zeal i 
splaye is liberal patronage of episcopa 
men, the pomp he saat into workin, and 
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the power invested with general councils, made 
the church appear great and splendid, but I dis- 
cern not a trace in Constantine of the religion of ` 
the Son of God.” p. 248. 

“I am persuaded that his establishment of 
christianity, and of those bishops whom particu- 
larly at last he most espoused and favore 
contributed beyond any thing to the awf 
debasement and declension of true religion, and 
from him and his son Constantiue evangelical 
truth suffered in the spirit of christian professors, 
as much as their persons had undergone from 
Dioclesian or Galerius.” ; 

“The church now in esteem of some, was 
exalted to the highest pinnacle of prosperity 
invested with vast authority, and the e iecopal 
order collected in synods and councils, with 
alinost sovereign dominion. The churches vied 
in magnificence with palaces; and the robes and 
pomp of service, imitating imperial splendor, 
eclipsed paganism itself, with mitres, tiara 
tapers, crosiers, and processions. lf outw 
appearence? could form a glorious church, here 
she would present herself; but these meretricious 
ornaments concealed beneath them all the spirit 
of the world—pride, luxury, covetoueness, con- 
tention, malignity, and every evil word and work. 
Heresy and schism abounded, and wickedness 
of every kind, like a flood, deluged the christian 
world; whilst the heads of the church more 
engaged in controversy, and a thousand times 
more jealous about securing and increasing 
their own wealth and pre-eminence, than pre- 
senting examples of humility, patience, deadness 
to the world and heavenly mindedness, were 
like gladiators, armed in all their councils, and 
affected imperial power and pomp in the greater 
dioceses.” p. 261. 

The statements made by these two —— 
we are able to confirm from a great variety o 
documents. If there be a fact, more clear than 
any other established upon the page of eccle- 
siastica] history, it is the following, viz: that the 
confounding of the Jews? religion with the 
christian religion, or the viewing of the latter as 
animprovement of the former, has been the 
fountain of error which has, since the apos- 
tolic age, corrupted the doctrine, changed the 
order, and adulterated the worship of the 
christian church. This, together with the infiu- 
ence of pagan priests and pagan philosophers, 
proselyted to the christian religion, has been 
the Pandora’s box to the professing christien 
community. We happened upon the truth, 
when we published as our opinion, about seven 
years ego, that “the present popular exhibition 
of the christian religion is a compound of 
judaism, heathen philosophy and christianity.” 

rom this unhallowed commixture sprang all po- 
litical ecclesiastical] establishments, a distinct 
order of men called clergy or priests, magnificent 
edifices as places of worship, tithes or fixed sala- 
ries, religious festivals, holy places and times, 
the christian circumcision, the chrietian passover, 
the christian Sabbaths, &c. &c. These things 
we hope to exhibit at full length in due time. 

From the extracts already adduced from these 
eminent historians, it appears clear as the 
morning that the distinction betwixt. clergy and 
laity, originated by degrees, and widened into 
all the extreme pointe of dissimilarity in the 
lapse of a few generations. But behold the 
mighty difference! and in it see the arrogance 
of the clergy and the abject servility of the laity 
—when the high-priest, the head of the cle 
mounts hie horse, the king (as layman) ho 
his stirrup, and in obeisance, kisses his toe. 
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respectabic portion of this high-priest’s epirit bas 
fallen upon all the clergy, and a becoming share 
of servility even yet exists amongst those who 
admire them most. Happy they who know the 
truth! for it makes them free! How blissful the 
words of the Saviour of the world! and how 
true! “If the son shall make you free, you shall 
be free indeed!” ITOR. 





Dr. Bealttie’s opinion of the Christian Religion. 
“Tne Christian Religion, according to my 
creed, isa very simple thing, intelligent to the 
meanest capacity; and what, if we are at pains 
to join practice to knowledge, we may make 
ourselves acquainted with without turning over 
many books. It is the distinguished excellence 
of this reigion that it is entirely popular and 
fitted, both in its doctrines and its evidences, to 
all conditions and capacities of reasonable crea- 
turcs—a character which does not belong to any 
other religious or Dee system that ever 
appeared in the world. 1 wonder tosee so many 
men eminent both for their piety and for their 
capacity, laboring to make a mystery of this 
divine institution. If God vopchsafe to reveal 
himself to mankind, can we suppose that he 
chooses to do it in such a manner that none but 
the learned and contemplative can understand 
him? The generality of mankind can never, in 
any possible circumstances, have leisure or ca- 
acity for learning or profound contemplation. 
if, therefore, wc make christianity a mystery, 
we exclude the greater part of mankin 
the knowledge of it; which is directly contrary 
to the intention of its author, as is plain from his 
explicit and reiterated declarations. Ina word, 
I am perfectly convinced that an intimate 
acquaintance with the SCRIPTURE, particu- 
larly the Gospels, is all that is necessary to our 
accomplishment in true christian knowledge. 
I have looked into some systems of theology, 
but I never read one of them to an end, because 
I found I could never reap any instruction from 
them. To darken what ie clear, by wrapping it 
up in a veil of system and science, was all the 
purpose that the best of them seems to me to 
answer.” 


No. 2.] Serrruser 1, 1823. 


Tue following essay, from the pen of a close 
and constant student of the Bible, is most wor- 
thy of the attention and examination of those 
engaged in teaching the christian religion. It 
is the first of an intended series of essays on one 
of the most desirable subjects, viz. to point out 
è divinely authorized plan of teaching the 
christian religion. We earnestly entreat our 
readers to give these essays a fair, fuli, and strict 
examination. Epiror. 

On Teaching Christianity —No. I. 

Our exertions for increasing the number of 
copies of the Scriptures are now multiform and 
great; societies for effectuating this object are 
to be found almost every where. Towns, cities 
villages, and even the wilderness, are orward 
in endeavors to make the number of bibles in 
the world as great as posible; and though it 
cannot be said that the bible is even now a 
scarce book, yet the day is anticipated when the 
number of copies shall be greatly multiplied, 
and when the blessed volume sbeall be found in 
the possession of every family, perhaps of every 
individual. The object of the present paper, 
however, is not to enlarge either on the benevo- 
lence or the extent of the 
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ing copies of the bible; but only to-lend assis- 
tance to those societies or churches formed for 
understanding it, to present christians with an 
authorized plan of studying the scriptures, and 
to furnish the christian teacher with s certain 
method by which he ought to proceed in making 
known the great salvation to his hearers. 

Were a vision vouchsafed us for the single 
purpose of revealing one uniform and universal 
plan of teaching the christian religion, would 
not every christian admire the goodness of God 
in determining a matter on which scarce two, 
calling themselves christian teachers, pow 
agree? Would not every teacher feel himself 
bound in duty to abandon his own plan, and to 
adopt the plan of God—to study it, to teach by 
it, and, in short, to maintain its superiority and 
authority against all other schemes, how plausi- 
ble soever in their configuration, how apparently 
suitable soever intheirapplication? The writer 
has not been favored with any vision on this 
matter; moreover, as he deems it unnecessary, 
he of course does not expect any. And eurely 
if hie pian be authorized by the example of God 
himself—by the Lord Jesus Christ—by the Holy 
epi in his method of presenting the truth to 
all men in the scriptures; tf the apostlestaught 
the truth on this plan, and if missionaries in 
teaching idolaters feel themselves forced to the 
adoption of it; then there is no need of angel or 
vision. The path of duty is before us, and we 
ought to pursue it. What shall we say of the 
resent babel-like confusion among those ca!l- 
ing themselves teachers of christianity? The 
champions of each sect forming schemes for 
themselves of teaching as chance, or whim, or 
interest directs, and all employing themeclves 
in confirming certain factional dogmas—in ma- 
king merchandize of the people, or in propagat- 
ing damnable heresies. Timothy had known 
the holy scriptures from a child, and the apostie 
assured him that they alone were able to make 
him wise unto salvation; that they were profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
instruction in nghteousness; conjuring him at 
the same time, as he hoped to account for his 
conduct before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to be instant in season and out of season, in 
teaching the word of God; asserting for it as a 
reason that the time was approaching when the 
professors of the religion, having itching eurs, 
would, aftertheir own lusts, (the Tove of novelty 
and of eloquence,) become disgusted with the 
scriptures, and make for themselves teachers, 
who would turn away people’s ears from the 
truth and entertain them with fables. » 

Passing by, for the present, the various stu- 
id schemes, all different and all wrong, pursdied 
y Roman Catholics, Socinians, Arians, Cove- 

nenters, Seeedera, Presbyteriane, High-Church- 
men, Baptists, Independents, and so forth, letus 
attend to the pee of teaching the truth pursued 
by God—by the Lord Jesue Christ—by the Holy 
Spirit, in Peon itto all men in the serip- 
tures, and by the apostles and all who first 
preached it—a plan founded in the very nature of 
the saving truth itself, and into which ignorant 
missionaries feel themselves driven when every 
human scheme has failed. But what is the 
truth? Times out of number we are toid in 
scripture that the grand saving truth is, that 
“ Jesus is the Christ.” Thisis the bond of union 
among christians—the egsence—the spirit of al\ 
revelation. Allthe scriptures testify and con 

firm thissimple truth, that “he that believeth that 
rist, is begotten by God.” John v. 2. 


success of those societies formed for multiply- | For he who believeth it, sets to his seal that God 
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ie true. Sucha one, John says, loveth God and 
Christ and the brethren, keepeth his commands, 
and is purified from all his sins, and overcometh 
the world, and shall be saved. Christ declared 
when departing into heaven, that he that believ- 
ethnot shall be damned. The grand truth, then, 
being that “Jesus is the Christ” let ua attend to 
those scriptures which are written forthe expresa 
purpose of establishing this proposition; these 
are the writings of the four evangelists, which at 
oace show us in what manner God would have us 
tv learn this truth; in what manner the Lord 
Jesus taught it; how the Holy Spirit hae been 
pleased to present it to mankind; bow the apos- 
tiles wrote of it, and of course taught it to the 
world. Thisis the beginning of the plan author- 
ized of heaven; and every teacherof the christian 
religion should commence by unfolding to his 
hearersthe matterofthe fourevangelists. “These 
things, says John, are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ; and that believ 
ing, ye might have life through his name.” Now, 
what definition soever the ‘holy scripture has 
given of one evangelist, that isthe definition of 
them all; for each of them contain a history of 
that marvellous evidence by which Jesus proved 
that he was the Christ; by which his pretensions 
to the Messiahship were so amply confirmed 
among the Jews. 

The perfection of christian intelligence is a 
knowledge of the holy scriptures, and no chris- 
tian is intelligent but as he knows the scriptures. 
The desideratum, then,is a plan for teaching 
them to the people. By commencing with the 
four evangelists and abiding by them until the 
are relished and understood, we learn, chief of all 
things, that Jesusisthe Christ ; and while the num- 
ber, magnitude, variety, sublimity and benignity 
of hia miracles delight, astonish and instruct us, 
they, at the same time, carry irresistable convic- 
tion to the heart, purge it, clevate it, and fix our 
faith in the mighty power of God. By and by, as 
we become familiarized to the miraculous evi- 
dence, we become reconciled, and even strongly 
attached to it; losing all suspicion of its reality, 
and of course of the reality of our holy religion; 
because we come to perceive that these things 
were not done ina corner, but in public, and under 
the inspection of men who were both able and for- 
ward to decide upon their truth and certainty; 
men who, in point of intellect, reason,and charac- 
ter, might have vied with the choicest of our mod- 
ern sceptics; men, in short, whose abilities to de- 
tect were equalled only by their readiness to per- 
vert. In the writings of the evangelists we behold 
that power which created man and all things, ex- 
erting itself with all possible unaffected pomp and 
majesty, tempering, uniting, and clothing itself 
with all goodnessand philanthropy ; and su entire- 
ly at the will of the Holy One, thatit accompanies 
those who accompany him. It sparkles, it flash- 
es, it shines, it hea's, it renovates, it creates, it con- 
trols, it rests, it leaps, it flies, it kindly raises up 
the bowed down, or hushes into silence the swel- 
ling and reluc ant storim; it ties forth with the 
breath of his mouth, it operates at the tuft of his 
mantle, at the tip of his finger, or at the distance 
of ahundred leagues; now it isin the air with a 
voice hke thunder; it shakes open the noddin 
tombs, or it rends the c'ashing mountains around 
Jerusate:n; wiwa-s marveiloug,it is alwass harm- 
less, and moa'ly benevolent. True, there is uoth- 
ing conciliating or winning in power abstractly 
considered; apart from goodness, we alwass 
choose to inspect it ata distanes; hat at ulned 
with malevolence, we Uy fron it weh horses aia 
affright. Power is formidable and «ven terrty- 
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ing in the tiger, because in him it is a mere in- 
strument of cruelty; but the same power be- 
comes amiable in the horse, because all the 
thunder of his neck, all the glory of his nostrils 

the strength of his limbs, and the fierceness o 

his attitude, are continually held in check by 
that beautiful docility which so eminentl 

characterizes this noble animal, and by which 
hie very will is identified with that of his 
rider. In the evangelists we behold the ever 
lasting, the unexpended power itself, revealed 
in the form of a servant, and with more then a 
servant’s humility, the strength of the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, and harmlessnesa of the 
Lamb, dwelling together in the same one. 

In short, we see that the Lord our Saviour is 
unweariedly and everlastingly employed in sup- 
plying, comforting, and saving the unfortunate 
creatures whom he had originally made Ta ht. 

PHI IP. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Sir—From the nature and design of this work 
as stated in your proposals to the public, an 
from the character of those who may be sup- 
posed desirous to patronize it, as a work not de- 
voted to the interests of any party, but merely 
and exclusively to the evolution and exhibition 
of christianity in its primitive simplicity and na- 
tive excellence; itis presumed that an essay on 
the proper and primary intention of the gospel, 
with its proper and immediate effects in 
those that received it, would bea suitable in- 
troduction to such a work, as it would not only 
furnish an interesting and radical criterio 
whereby to judge between the present an 
primitive state of christianity; but also would 
serve to show the grievous and incalculable pri- 
vation of blissful and efficacious privileges, oc- 
casioned 7 a long and almost universal depart- 
ure from the original apostolic exhibition of it; 
and thus tend to excite a general and just con- 
cern in the public mind, to repair the incalcula- 
ble loss, by strictly adverting to the pure original 
gospel as exhibited by the apostles, and thus to 
contend earnestly for the faith as it was once de- 
livered to the saints. If you, sir, think with the 
writer, that such a subject would be a suitable 
commencement; and that the following will, in 
some good measure, answer that purpose, you 
will please accept it as a token of sincere desire 
for the utility and success of your undertaking, 
and as a pledge on the part of the writer, of his 
hearty determination to contribute any aesist- 
ance in his power, to the accomplishment of so 
worthy an object. * 


Yours respectfully, 
Essay on the proper and primary intention of the 
gospel, and ils proper and wmmediale effects. 

Tuat the reconciliation of a guilty world, in 
order to complete and ultimate salvation, was 
the proper and primary intention of the gospel 
is evident from the uniform tenor of the gospel 
testimony, as recorded in the New Testament. 
The gospel itself is called the word of reconcilig 
ation, 2 Cor. v. 19. The work of preaching it, 
as at first enjoined upon the apostles, and atter- 
wards executed by them, is atvled the ministry 
of reconciliation, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Their manner 
of proceeding in it was to this eff.-ct: “As though 
God did hesecch you by us, we pray you tn 
Christ's stead, be ye (sinners) reconciled to 
God, 2 Cor. v. 20,21. The instruction under 
whieh thes proceeded to the execution of their 
fies, was, “that repentance and remission of 
sin should be preached, ia the name of Christ, 
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to ell nations,” Luke xxiv. 47. Their com- 
mencement at Jerusalem, in addressing the 
multitude, that appeared convinced of the truth 
of their testimony. concerning Jesus, was, “Re- 
pent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ? Acts ii. 38. The imme- 
diate effect of their preaching, in all that were 
suitably affected by it, was reconciliation, Rom. 
vy. 10. when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of hie Son; and Col. i. 
19—21, “For it pleased the Father by him to 
reconcile all hinga unto himself; and you that 
were some time alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 
ciled,” in the body of hias flesh through death, 
2 Cor. v. 18, “God wasin Chriat reconciling the 
world unto himeelf, not imputing their trespasses 
untothem. Therefore, if any man be in Christ, 
he isa new creature; old things are passed away; 
bohold all things are become new;” and “all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ,” v. 17, 18. From these, 
and a multitude of passages that might be ad- 
duced, it is evident that the proper and imme- 
diate intention of God in the publication of the 
gospel to the nations, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
was reconciliation to himself by Jesus Christ; 
and aiso, that the proper and immediate effect 
of this publication on all on whom it had its 
proper effect, that is, on all that understood and 

elieved it, was reconciliation to God; and that 
in order to their complete and final salvation, 
according to Rom. v. 10. “For if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 

Moreover, from the above cited scriptures, and 
many others, it is equally evident that the imme- 
diateand reconcilin effect of the gospel, in all 
_ that were reconciled’ by it, was the belief ofa full 
and free pardon of all their sins through Christ, 
and for his sake, on account of the propitiatory 
sacrifice which he voluntarily made of himself 
upon the cross; which is therefore called the 
atonement or reconciliation. Indeed, when we 
contemplate the state of the world in the light 
of divine revelation, we find that all, both Jews 
and Gentiles, had sinned and come short of the 
glory of God; that the whole world waa become 
guilty before him; there was none rightcous— 
no, not one; none that practiced good and sinned 
not. And that, except a very few ayes 
characters amongst the Jews, whose minds were 
— by the hopes of a promised Messiah, 
all mankind were alienated from the life of God, 
through the blindness of ignorance; and were be- 
come enemies in their minds by wicked works. 
Such, then, being the actual state of man- 
kind, considered as the object of divine benevo- 
lence, we see the indispensable necessity of the 
means which infinite wisdom and goodness 
devised to effect a change for the better among 
such guilty creatures; namely, the proclamation 
of a general and everlasting amnesty, a full and 
free pardon of all offences, to all, without respect 
ef persons; and this upon such terms as brought 
it equally near to, equally within the reach of all; 
which was effectually done by the preaching of 
the gospel; see 4cts xiii. 16—19, and x. 34—43, 
and ii, 14—35, with many other scriptures. In 
the passages above referred to, we have a suf- 
ficient and satisfactory specimen of the trul 
primitive and apostolic gospel, aa preached both 
to Jews and Gentiles, by the two great Apostles, 
Peter and Paul; in each of which we have most 
explicitly, the same cious proclamation of 
pardon to every one that recoived their testimony 
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concerning Jesus. Repent, said Peter to the 
convinced and convicted Jews, (Acts ii. 38,) and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins. And 
again, Acts x. 43, to him give all the prophets 
witness that through his name, whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. 
To the same effect, Paul, in bis sermon at 
Antioch, in the audience both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Acts xiii. 38, 39. Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of si 
and by hin; all that believe are justified from 
all things. God, by the gospel, thus avowing 
his love to mankind, in giving his only begotten 
Son for the life of the world; and through him 
and for his sake, a full and free remission of all 
sing; and all thisina perfect consistency with hie 
infinite abhorrence of sin, in the greatest possi- 
ble demonstration of his displeasure againet it, 
in the death of his Son, (which he has laid as the 
only and adequate foundation for the exercise of 
sin-pardoning mercy;) has at once secured the 
glory of his character, and afforded effectual 
relief and consolation to the perishing guilty, by 
a full and free pardon of sin. ‘And you bein 
dead in your sins, and in the uncircumcision 0 
your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, 
aving forgiven you all trespasses,” Col. ii. 13. 
Such being the gospel testimony concerni 
thé love of God, the atonement of Christ, | 
the import of baptism for the remission of sins; 
all, therefore, that believed it, and were baptized 
for the remission of their sins, were as full 
ersuaded of their pardon and acceptance with 
od, through the atonement of Christ, and for 
his sake, as they were of any other article of the 
gospel testimony. It was this, indeed, that gave 
virtue and value to every other item of that 
testimony, in the estimation of the convinced sin- 
ner; as it wasthis alone that could free his guilty 
burthened conscience from the guilt of sin, and 
afford him any just ground of coafidence towards 
God. Without this justification, which he 
received by faith in the divine testimony, could 
he have had peace with God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, or have rejoiced in hope of hie 
glory, as the apostle testifies concerning the 
ustified by faith? Rom. v. 1, 2. Surely no; or 
how could he have been reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, had he not believed, accor- 
ding to the testimony, that he had redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the nches of the divine grace, thus 
most graciously manifested? Or why could he 
have received baptism, the import of which tothe 
believer was the remission of his sins, had he 
not believed the divine attestation to him in that 
ordinance, concerning the pardoning of his sins 
upon his believing and being baptized? Every 
one, then, from the very commencement of chrie- 
tianity, who felt convinced of the truth of the 
gospel testimony, and was baptized, was as fully 
persuaded of the remission of his sins, as he was 
of the truth of the testimony itself. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise, seeing the testimony 
held forth this as the primary and immediate 
privilege of every one that believed it? ‘For 
to him gave all the prophets witness, that through 
his name, whosoever believeth in him, shall 
receive remission of sins... Likewise Ananias 
to Saul of Tarsus, after he was convinced of 
the truth concerning Jesus of Nazareth, saying, 
“Why tarriest thou; arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins,” &c.&c. But the fulness 
of evidence with which the scriptures attest this 
blissful truth, will abundantly appear to all that 
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search them for obtaining a full discovery of 
it. In the mean time, from what has been 


produced we may see with what great propriety 
the pure and primitive preaching of the gospel 
was called the ministry of reconciliation, and 
how admirably adapted it was to that gracious 

o. Indeed, how could it possibly fail of 
producing that blissful and happy effect in every 
one that believed it? Wae it not a divinely 
attested declaration of the love of God toa 
guilty, perishing world, to such a degree as to 
give his only begotten Son to become a sacrifice 
and ransom for the sins of men; and that through 
him, whosoever believeth in him, has remission 
of sins; is justified from all things; shall not 
come unto condemnation, but shall have ever- 


lasting life; and all this immediately upon his 
believing, figuratively, that is t pically, eclared 
and confirmed to him by his baptism, a solemn 


rite of divine appointment for this ve ose, 
as the apostles have explained it. See Bom. 6th 
chapter, &c. dic, Hence, aleo, we may see a just 
and adequate reason of the great joy, consolation 
and happiness that universally accompanied 
the primitive preaching and belief of the gospel 
amonga all sorts of people; as also, of the very 
singular and eminent fruite of universa] benevo- 
lence, of zeal, of brotherly kindness, of liberal- 
ity, of fortitude, of patience, of resignation, of 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness; in a word, 
of universal self-denying obedience in confor- 
miy to Christ; contentedly, nay, even joyfully, 
suffering the loss of all things for his i 80 
that the apostle John could boldly and confi- 
dently challenge the world, saying, ‘Who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?” 

Such was the virtue of the primitive faith; 
and euch faith the jae and genuine effect of 
the apostolic gospel; for it could produce no 
other — faith, if it produced any 
at all. In fine, from the premises before us, 
that ie, from the whole apostolic exhibition of 
the gospel, and its recorded effects upon all who 
professed to believe it, meny of whom, it is 
certain, did not truly understand the gospel, 
and therefore could not truly believe it; never- 
thelesa, from the whole of the premises, it is 
evident that the professing world is far gone, 
yea, very far indeed, from original around ; for 
such was the import of the gospel testimony, as 
we have seen, that all who professed to believe 
it, whether they were intelligent persons or not, 
understood at least so much by it, that it gave 
assurance of pardon and acceptance with God 
to every one that received it; that is, to every 
baptized believer; consequently, every one that 
was baptized, making the same profession, he 
both thought himself, and was esteemed by hie 
professing brethren, a justified and accepted 
person. Hence we do not find a single instance, 
on the secred record, of a doubting or discon- 
solate christian; nora single hint dropped for the 
direction or encouragement of such but, on 
the contrary, much said to detect and level 
presomp vos confidence. How different this 

m the present state of the professing world, 
the discreet and judicious reader need not be 
informed. Now, surely, if similar causes uni- 
formly produce similar effecta, the same preach- 
ing would as uniformly produce the same faith 
that it did in the beginning in all them that 
believed it; and even in all them that thought 
they believed it; namely, of the person's justi- 
fication and acceptance with God; and, of 
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thought himself to be such, as it did in the day 
and under the preaching, of the aposties and o 
their faithful coadjutors. T. W. 


Remarks on Missionaries. 

For two centuries the ‘christian nations,” 
emperors, kings, princes, prieste and laity, were 
uniting their efforts to rescue the “holy land,” 
in which the Saviour lived and died, from the 
hands of the infidels. A superstitious venera- 
tion for the city of Bethlehem, the place of the 
nativity; for the villages of Judea, the theatre 
of the miracles; and for Jerusalem, the place 
of the crucifixion, and the sepulchre of the 
Messiah, was the cause of innumerable pil- 
grimages to Palestine. These pilgrimages were, 
ormany years, performed with safety. But, 
in the year 1065, this land fell into the hands 
of the Turke, and pilgrimages to it became 
extremely dangerous. The merit and indispen- 
sable necessity of these pilgrimages increased, 
in popular estimation, with the dangers attend- 
ant onthem. The hard usage of the i rims, 
from the tyranny of the Turks, filled all Europe 
with complaints. Ina council of four thousand 
ecclesiastics and thirty thousand seculars, it was 
determined to be meritorious in the sight of God, 
to be a great and pious design, and to be “the 
will of God,” that all christians should engage 
inone grand system of hostilities against the 
Turks; that great and powerful expeditions 
should be fitted out against the infidele who 
possessed the “holy land; that the soldiers 
should all wear a cross on their right shoulders, 
and, with swords in their hands, open the way 
into the holy city. These expeditions were 
called croisades, from the circumstance of the 
soldiers wearing the cross. All Europe was 
engaged inthis project. Buck tells us in his 
compend of history, that “all ranke of men, now 
deeming the croisades the only road to heaven, 
were impatient to open the way, with their 
swords, to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, pea- 
sants, even priests enrolled their names, and 
to decline this service, was branded with the 
reproach of impiety and cowardice. The nobles 
were moved by the romantic spirit of the age to 
hope for opulent establishments in the East, the 
chief seat of arts and commerce at that time. 
In pursuit of these chimerical projects, they sold 
at low prices, their ancient castles and inberit- 
ances, which had now lost all value in their 
eyes. The infirm and aged contributed to the 
expedition by presents and money, and many of 
them attended it in person, being determined, 
if possible, to breathe their last in sight of that 
city where their Saviour died for them. Even 
women, concealing their sex under the disguise 
of armour, — the camp.” The first 
croisade consisted of three hundred thousand 
undisciplined and about seven hundred thousand 
disciplined men. No less than eight croisades 
were undertaken in something less than two 
hundred years. Upwards of two millions were 
demiayed: in these croisades—and yet the Holy 
Land ie etill retained by theinfidele. “if,” 
says the same Charles Buck, “the absurdity 
and wickedness of this conduct can be exceeded 
by any thing, it must be by what follows. In 
1204 the frenzy of croisading seized the children, 
who are ever ready to imitate what they sce 
their parents engaged in; their childish folly 
was encouraged by the monksandschoolmasters 
and thousands of those innocents were conducted 
from the houses of their parents, on the super- 


course, the same faith would produce the same | stitious interpretation of these words: “Out of 


peace and joy in the believer, and in him thet 
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perfected praise.” Their base conductors sold 
a part of them tothe Turks, and the rest perished 
miserably.” 

We are all prepares to call those croisades 
chimerical and wicked projects, and to compli- 
ment ourselves as elevated above such wild 
enthusiasm and debasing superstition; yet, per- 
haps some of the great and popular undertakings 
of our era may be pronounced by posterity as 
absurd and superstitious, as enthusiastic and 
unscriptural as those we so cheerfully censure. 
The collecting of money by the hands of a consta- 
ble, to pay a “divine” for teaching us righteous- 
ness, mercy, and the love of God; the incorpo- 
ie of a christian society by the act of a 
legi ative body, often composed of men of no 
religion, of sceptics in the christian revelation, 
and of men of different religious sects; the asking 
and receiving money from those who have not 
received the gospel asthe gospel of their salva- 
tion, to send the word to the heathen which they 
themselves have not obeyed ; the selling of pews 
for hundreds of dollars to defray the expenses 
of building a house of worship, decorated like 
a theatre, to gratify the pride of life; the taxing 
of those pews to collect a revenue to support the 
reverend incumbent, who weekly from the ros- 
trum sells his prayersand his sermons; the conse- 
crating of grave-yards; the laying the foundation 
stones of cathedrals and meeting-houses with 
masonic and clerical honors; the making of holy 
water, or the consecrating a few drops from a 
common to a special use; and many other pranks 
of protestant priests, will, no doubt, be viewed 
by those that come after us as superstitious, as 
enthusiastic, as anti-christian as the croisades; 
oe pees inferior in magnitude and not 
so palpably wicked. : 

or three hundred years great exertions have 
been made to convert the whole world to the 
christian religion. Much zeal has been exhib- 
ited, many privations have been endured, end 
great dangers have been braved by missionaries 
to heathen lands. In this laudable object the 
Most ignorant end most superstitious sect in 
christendom has been the most active, and, if we 
can credit its reports, by far the most successful. 
The Portuguese and Spaniards of the holy see 
of Rome, in the sixteenth century, spread (what 
they call) the gospel, through large districts in 
Asia, Africa, and America. Different orders of 
monks, particularly, the Dominicans, Francis- 
cane, and, above all, the Jesuits, displayed aston- 
ishing zeal, and spent immense sume in reclaim- 
ing African, Asian, and American Pagans. The 
great missionary Xavier spread the Romish gos- 
pel through the Portuguese settlements in the 

st Indies, through most of the India conti- 
nent, and of Ceylon. In 1549, he sailed to 
Japan and founded a church there, which soon 
amounted to six hundred thousand Roman chris- 
tians. Others penetrated into China, and founded 
churches that continued one hundred and seventy 
years. In 1580, other Catholic missionaries pen- 
etrated into Chili and Peru, and converted the 
natives. Others labored with ardent zeal and 
unwearied industry among the Greeks, Nesto- 
rians, Abysiniansand Egyptian Copts. In 1622, 
the pope established a congregation of cardinals, 
de propaganda fide, and endowed it with ample 
revenues for propagating the faith. In 1627, 
Urban, the pope, —8 a college, in which the 
languages of pagans were taught. France copied 
the exemple of Rome,and formed establishments 
for the same purposes. Amongst all the relig- 
ious orders there was “a holy ambition,” which 
should do most. “The Jesuits claimed the firs, 
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rank as due to their zeal, learning, and devoted- 
ness to the holy see. ‘The Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others, disputed the palm with 
them. The new world and the Asiatic regions 
were the chief field of theirlabors. They pene- 
trated into the uncultivated recessesof America. 
They visited the untried regions of Siam, Tom 
kin, and Cochin China. They entered the vast 
empire of Chine itself, and numbered millions. 
among their converts. They dared to confront 
the dangers of the tyrannical government of 
Japan. In India they assumed the garb and 
austerities of the Brahmins, and boasted, on the 
coast of Malabar, of a thousand converts bap- 
tized in one year by a single missionary. Their 
sufferings were, however, very great; and in 
China and Japan they were exposed to the most 
dreadful persecutions, and many thousands were 
cut off, with, at last, a final expulsion from the | 
empirse,”—Buck's Theological Dictionary, vol. 1, 
p. 147. 

We all, who call ourselves protestants, hesi- 
tate not to say, that those missionaries, notwith- 
standing their zeal, their privations, and their 
sufferingsin the missionary cause, left the heathen 
no better than they found them; nay, in some 
instances, they left them much worse; and, that 
there isas much need for their conversion from 
the religion of those missionaries, ae there wae 
from the religion of idols. It may be worthy of 
the serious consideration of many of the zealous 
advocates of the various sectarian missions in 
our day, whether, in a few years, the same things 
may not be said of their favorite projects which 
they themselves affirm of the Catholic missions 
and missionaries. They should also remember 
that it was once ae unpopular and as impious to 
speak against the missionary undertakings of 
the ** mother church,” aa it can possibly be now 
to even call in question the schemes of any of 
her daughters. It might not be amiss also to 
consider, that a Dominican or a Jesuit did appeal 
to the privations and sufferings of their mission- 
aries asa proof of their sincerity and piety, and 
to their great success, as a proof that the Lord 
of Hosts was with them. These reflections sug- 
gest the necessity of great caution in formin 
opinions on the measures of the religionists o 
our time. We pass over the Moravian, the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
and tho Baptist missionaries of this age, and 
proceed to suggest, in the most respectful man- 
ner, to the religious community, a few thoughts 
on what appears to us the capital mistake of all 
the missionary schemes of our time. 

The capital mistake of modern missionary schemes, 

In order that this may appear as plain as pos- 
sible, we shall take a brief view of the two 
grand missions instituted by God. The first was 
that of Moses and Joshua. Moses was the great 
apostle from God to the Israelites in Egypt. 
Before he became God’s missionary, from his 
own benevolence, to his brethren the Jews, and 
from a sense of the t} ranny of the Egyptians, l:o 
became a revenger of the wrongs ot his people, 
and delivered one of them from the hands of an 
Egyptian. In this period of his history he very 
much resembled one of our best missionaries: 
he wasa benevolent, zealous, and boid man; 
felt himself called to a good work ; but noi being 
commissioned by God, his efforts were una- 
vailing, and he was obliged to fly his country fur 
hia ill-timed zeal, After forty years, tie L.. 
appeared to him and commissioned him us itv 
missionary to Egypt. Moses, from his cwn 
experience on a former occasion, discovered ilut 
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something more was necessary to his success 
than good professions and good speeches; he, 
therefore, answered and seid, “But, behold, they 
will not believe me, nor hearken to my voice; 
for they will say, the Lord hath not appeared 
vato thee.” The Lord immediately authorized 
and empowered him to work miracles. He now 

forth, in conjunction with hie brother 
Aaron, clothed with proper authority, confirming 
his testimony with signsand wonders, and effects 
the deliverance of the Israelites from ignorance 
and bondaye. (See an account of this mission, 

us, 3d and 4th chapters.) The success of 
his mission ae compendiously relates in 
these words, Acts vii. 35, 36. “This Moses 
whom they refused, saying, who made thee a 
ruler and a judge? the same did God send to be 
a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel 
that appeared untohim inthe bush. He brought 
them out, after that he had shewn wonders and 
tigas in the land of Egypt, and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness torty years.” 

Joshua becomes, after the death of Moses, the 
seeond missionary in this mission, and is thus 
authorized, Joshua, i. 5. “t There shall not any 
man be abie to stand before thee all the days of 
thy life: as I was with Moses, so I will be with 
thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 9. 
“ Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed; forthe Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” Signs and 
wonders accompanied the ministry of Joshua 
until he placed the tribes of Israel in their own 
land and divided it to them by lot. In this man- 
ner the first grand mission commenced, pro- 
greseed, and terminated. Without pausing on 
the mission of John the Baptist, to introduce the 
christian cra, which was also authenticated by 
signe and wonders attendant on his conception 
and birth, and which were noised abroad through- 
out all Judea, whereby his testimony was con- 
firmed tothe people; we proceed to the second 
in order of time, but in fact the first grand 
mission to which all others were subservient— 
we mean the Father's sending his own Son into 
the world as his great apostle or missionary, and 
the Son’s sending hie missionaries to perfect 
this grand mission. We need scarcely stop here 
to shew that signs and wonders accompanied his 
preaching, as every christian, on the evidence 
of those signs and wonders, receives him as 
God's Messiah, the Saviour of the world. But 
how did he send forth his missionaries? He 
tells them, “As the Father sent me, so also I 
send you.” Matthew informs us, chap. x., that 
“ Jesus called unto him bis twelve disciples, and 
gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sickness 
and disease.” These he commanded to go to 
the lost sheep of the louse of Israel, and to 
preach the approaching reign of heaven, and to 
confirm it by miracles“ Heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out demons: freely 
you have reccived, freely give.” 

The seventy disciples, who were sent out by 
the Messiah to go before his face, and to 
announce the approaching reign, were sent, in 
the same manner, empowered to confirm their 
teatimony by signs and wonders. See Luke x. 
The apostles, in the last commission, were sent 
to all the world; but were prohibited, in the 
accompanying instructions, from commencin 
their operations, until they should be endue 
witha power from on high. Thus all the 
missionaries, sent from heaven, wero authorized 
end empowered to confirm their doctrine with 
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signe and wonders sufficient to awe opposition, 
to subdue the deepest rooted —— and to 
satisfy the most inquisitive of the origin of their 
doctrine. 

After Pentecost their — were enlarged 
and new signs added. sensible are they of 
the vast importance of those miracles, that their 
prayers ran in the following style, Acts iv. 29. 
“ Lord, behold their threatenings; and grant unto 
thy servants, that, with ali boldness, they may 
speak thy word, by stretching forth thy hand to 
heal, and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of thy holy son Jesus.” Those spirit- 
ual gifts continued until the gospel was preached 
to all the world, Jewe and Gentiles, and until 
churches were planted in all nations. Then 
they ceased. hy? Doubtless, because, in 
the eyes of Ommiscience, they were no longer 
necessary. The missionary work was done. 
The gospel hed been preached to all nations 
before the end of the apostolic age. The bible, 
then, gives us no idea of a missionary without 
the power of working miiacles. Miracles and 
missionaries are inseparably connected in the 
New Testament. Nor can it be considered an 
objection to this fact, should it appear that some 
persons in the train of the true missionaries 
wrought no miracles, seeing those that led the 
van performed every thing of this kind that was 
necessary. Just asif a missionary were sent to 
India, with powers equal to those of Paul, with 
a score of attendants and fellow-laborers, his 
spiritual gifts or miraculous powers accredit the 
mission as of divine origin, and are as convinc- 
ing to the witnesses as though they all wrought 
miracles. From these plain and obvious facts 
and considerations, it is evident that it ie a 
capital mistake to suppose that missionaries in 
heathen lands, without the power of working 
miracles, can succeed in establishing the chris- 
tian religion. If-it was necessary for the first 
missionaries to possess them, it is as necessary 
for those of our time who go to pagan lands, to 
possess them. Every argument that can be 
adduced to show that those signs and wonders, 
exhibited in Judea, were necessary to the suc- 
cess of that mission, can be turned to show that 
such signs and wonders are necessary at this 
day in China, Japan, or Burmah, to the success 
of a missionary. 

The success of all modern missionaries is in 
accordance with these facts. They have, in 
some instances, succeeded in persuading some 
individuals to put ona sectarian profession of 
christianity. As the different philosophers, in 
ancient nations, succeeded in obtaining a few 
disciples to their respective systems, each new 
one making some inroads upon his predecessors; 
so have the modern missionaries succeeded in 
making a few proselytes to their systems, from 
amongst the disciples of the different pagan sye- 
tems of theology. But that any thing can be 
produced, of a credible character, resemblin 
the success of the divine missionaries, narrat 
in the New Testament, is impossible; or, that a 
church, resembling that at Jerusalem, Samaria 
Cesarea, Antioch, or Rome, has been founde 
in any pagan land, by the efforts of our miasion- 
aries, we believe incapable of proof. Is, then 
the attempt to convert the heathen by means of 
modem missionaries, an unauthorized and a 
hopeless one? It seems to be unauthorized, 
and, if so, then it is a hopeless one. 

How, then, ts the G We spread through the 
orld í 

The New Testament is the only source of 

information on thie topic. It teaches us that 
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the association, called the church of Jesus Christ 
is, in propria forma, the only institution of God 
left on earth to illuminate and reform the world. 
That is, to speak in the most definitive and 
intelligible manner, a society of men and women, 
heaving in their bands the oracles of God; believ- 
ing in their hearts the gospel of Jesus Christ; 
confessing the truth of Christ with their lips; 
exhibiting in their lives the morality of the gos- 
pel, and walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, blamelessly, in the sight 
of all men. When spiritual men, i. e. men 
having spiritual gifts, or, as now termed, mirac- 
ulous gifts, were withdrawn, this institution was 
left on earth, as the grand scheme of Heaven, to 
enlighten and reform the world. An organized 
society of this kind, modelled after the plan 
taught in the New Testament, is the consum- 
mation of the manifold wisdom of God to 
exhibit to the world the civilizing, the morali- 
zing, the saving light, which renovates the 
human heart, which elevates human character 
and which prostrates in the dust al] the boasted 
expedients of ancient and modern times. The 
church of the living God is therefore styled the 
pillar and ground of the truth; or, as Macknight 
more correctly renders it, the pillar and support 
of the truth. 

The christian religion is a social religion, and 
cannot be exhibited to the full conviction of the 
world, only when it appears in this social char- 
acter. An individual or two, in a pagan land, 
may talk about the christian religion, and may 
exhibit its morality as far aa respects mankind 
in general; but it is impossible to give a clear, a 
satisfactory, © convincing exhibition of it, in any 
other way than by exhibiting a church, not on 

aper, but in actual existence and operation, as 
citinely appointed. The ambassadors of Christ, 
or his missionaries to the world, were commis- 
sioned to go to ali nationsin quest of materials to 
build this pillar of truth, this house of the living 
God; and then to place and cement these mate- 
rials in such a way as to bear the inscription of 
the bieased gospel, and to exhibit it in such 
conspicuous and legible characters, as to be 
known and read by all men. This work the 
apostles accomplished in having made of twain 
one new man, |. e. of Jew and Gentile one new 
institution, or associated body, the church; and 
having placed this in all nations, in the most 
conspicuous and elevated situations; in the most 
populous countries, the most commercial states, 
and in the most renowned cities, they were 
taken to heaven, and left the church, by its doc- 
trine and example, to christianize the world. 
Ali that has been necessary ever since was to 
hold fast the apostles’ doctrine and command- 
ments. If this had been faithfully done, there 
would have been no need, at this moment, to 
talk of converting the heathen. But it has hap- 
pened, by the woeful departure of ambitious 
and ignorant men, from the ancient simplicity 
of the new religion, that the same awful crime 
is justly preferred against the people called 
Christians, that was, by an apostle, charged upon 
the Jews, viz. “The christian name has been, 
through your crimes, blasphemed among the 
heathen.” Yes, indeed, so blasphemed, so dis- 
ced, so vilified, that amongst those pagans 
chat have heard of it, the term chrishan denotes 
every thing that is hateful and impious. If the 
channel of the vast Atlantic were filled with 
tears of the deepest contrition, they would not 


- suffice to wash the “christian nations” from the 
‘edium and turpitude of crime with which they 


have debased themselves, so as to appear worthy 
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of the reece of the pean that know them 
best. Nothing can be done worthy of admira- 
tion by the christians of this age, with any refer- 
ence to the conversion of the pagan nations, 
until the christians separate themselves from all 
the worldiy combinations in which they are 
swallowed up, until they come out from amon 
them that have a form of godliness, but deny the 
power of it; until they cast out all the selfish, 
money-lovers, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
drunkards, covenant-breakers, disobedient to 
parents, ungrateful, without natural affection, 
slanderers, incontinent, fierce, betrayers, head- 
— puffed up, and lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; until they form themselves 
into societies independent of hireling priests and 
ecclesiastical courts modelled after the forum 
the parliament, or national conventions; unti 
they cast to lhe moles and to the bats the Pia- 
tonic speculations, the Pythagorean dreams and 
Jewish fables they have written in their creede; 
until they return to the ancient model delineated 
in the New Testament; and until they keep the 
ordinances as delivered to them by the apostles. 
Then suppose a christian church were to be 
placed on the confines of a heathen land, as 
some of them must inevitably be, the darkness 
of paganism will serve, as a shade in a picture, 
to exhibit the lustre of christianity. Then the 
heathen around them will see their humility; 
their heavenly-mindedness, their hatred of gar 
ments spotted with the flesh, their purity, their 
chastity, their temperance, their sobriety, their 
brotherly love; they will observe the order of 
their worship, and will fall down in their assem- 
blies, as Paul affirms, and declare that God is in 
them of a truth. Then will be verified anew 
the words of the Saviour—“If ye love one 
another, ali men will know that you are the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour of the world.” They will 
say to one another, and proclaim to their coun- 
trymen on every occasion, * These christians 
are peaceful, benevolent, humane, forgetful, and 
forgiving of injuries; they hate war, oppression, 
theft, falsehood, detraction; they are always 
talking of the hope of a glorious resurrection 
from the dead, and are looking for the coming 
of him whom they call their Lord. In their 
assemblies there is order, peace, love, and har- 
mony. Their chief guide is not distinguished 
by his dress, as our priests, nor doca he, like 
them, live upon the sweat and sacrifices of the 
people. He works with his own hands as 
those who meet with him in their assembly. 
They repay the curses of wicked pagans with 
blessings, and their benevolence is not confined 
to themselves. They are as benevolent to all 
our people as to themselves—come, see if their 
religion is not better than ours—better than all 
others.’ When the christian church assumes 
such a character, there will be no need of mie 
sionaries. She will shine forth in the doctrine 
and in the practice of her members, as the sur 
in the firmament, and the brightness of her 
radiance will cheer the region and shadow of 
death. i 

If, in the present day, and amongst all those 
who talk so mugh of a missionary spirit, there 
could be found such a society, though it were 
composed of but twenty, willing to emigrate to 
some heathen land, where they would support 
themselves like the natives, wear the same garb, 
adopt the country as their own, and profess 
nothing like a missionary project; should such 
a society sit down and hold forth in word and 
deed the saving truth, not — — gods nor 
the religion of the natives, but allowing their 
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own works and example to speak for their reli- 
gion, and practicing as above hinted; we are 

rsuaded that, in process of time, a more solid 
oundation for the conversion of the natives 
would be laid, and more actual success resulting, 
than from ali the missionaries employed for 
twenty-five years. Such a course would have 
some warrant from scripture; but the present 
has proved itself to be all human. 

We do not intend to dwell much on this topic. 
We have thought the above remarks were due 
to the great interest manifested by many in those 
enterprizes. We know many of the well dis- 
posed are engaged in theso projects; nay, it is 
aot long since we ourselves were enthusiastic in 
the missionary spirit. Let the reader remember 
oor motto—let him “prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” EDITOR. 





Missionaries to Burmah. 


On Wednesday, the lith of June, at Utica, 
New York, the Rev. Jonathan Wade and hbis 
consort were set apart as missionaries to the 
Burman empire, by a committee of the board of 
managers of the Baptist General Convention. 
An interesting sermon was delivered on the 
occasion by the Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, from 
2 Tim. ii. 10. “Therefore I endure all things for 
the elect’s sake, that they also may obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory.” Rev. Alfred Bennett led in offering up 
the consecrating prayer. Rev. Daniel Hascall 

ve Mr. Wade an appropriate charge, and the 
Kev. Joel W. Clark gave him the right hand of 
fellowship, “that he should go to the heathen;” 
Rev. John Peck addressed Mrs. Wade, and Rev. 
Elon Galusha gave her the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. Elijah F. Willey offered the conclu- 
ding prayer. The services were performed in 
Rev. Mr. Atkin’s meeting-house. The day was 
fine, and the assemblage was very large, and 
proved, "r their fixed and silent attention to the 
services, how much they felt for the world that 
lieth in wickedness; and by a collection of $86. 
23 taken on the spot, they showed a willingness 
to share in the pleasure and expense of spreading 
the gospel in all the earth. 

Mr. Wade is a young man, and a native of the 
state of New York. He received his classical 
and -theological education in the theological 
seminary at Hamilton. He appeared before the 
committee aman of good sense, of ardent piety, 
and understandin ly led by the spirit of God to 
the work in which he has now engaged. Mre. 
Wade is from a respectable family in Hamilton, 
Madison county, daughter of deacon Lapham. 
Her early piety and active zeal in the cause of 
her Redeemer, has encouraged the hope that she 
will be eminently useful in the cause of missions 
with her husband.—[ Latter Day Luminary. 

Note by the Edilor.—How accordant is the lan- 
guage and spirit of the above to the following 


— from the 13th chapter of the Acts of the 
Aposties:—*On Wednesday, the 1}th of June, 


A. D. 44, the Rev. Saulus Paulus and the Rev. 
Joses Barnabas were set apart as missionaries to 
the Gentiles dispersed throughout the world, by 
a committee of the board of managers of the 
Baptist General Convention, met in the city of 
Antioch. An interesting sermon was delivered 
on the occasion by the Rev. Simon Niger, from 
beaiah xiii. 4. “The isles shall wait for his law.” 
Rev. Lucius of Cyrene led in offering up the 
consecrating prayer. Rev. Manaen gave Mr. 
Paulus end his companion (Mr. Barnabas) an 
appropriate charge; and the Rev. John Mark 
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ave them the right hand of fellowship, “that 
they should go to the heathen.” The Rev. 
Lucius of Cyrene offered up the concluding 
para The services were performed in the 
ev. Mr. Simeon Nigers meeting-house. The 
day was fine, and the assemblage was very 
large, and proved, by their fixed and silent atten- 
tion to the services, how much they felt for the 
world that lieth in wickedness; and by a collec- 
tion of $86 25 cents, they shewed a willingness 
to aid the Rev. Mr. Paulus and the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nabas in carrying the gospel to the heathen. 

Mr. Paulus is a young man, and a native of 
the city of Tarsus; he received hie classical 
and theological education in the theological 
seminary in Jerusalem. He appeared before 
the committee a man of good sense, of ardent 
piety, and understandingly led by the spirit of 
God to the work in which he has now engaged.” 

It is then plain that the above notification is 
just in the spirit and style of this passage from 
the 13th chapter of the els. Butin the common 
translation the original lusos much of its apti- 
tude and beauty; for, lo! it reads thus: Now 
there was in the church that was at Antioch 
certain prophets and teachers; as, Barnabas, and 
Simon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought 
up with Herod the tetrarch, end Saul. As the 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul! for 
the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when they had fasted and preyed, end laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.” 

It is much to be desired that the Baptists in 
the western country will not imitate these prece- 
dents of pompous vanity, so consecrated tn the 
east; and that they will rather cherish the spirit 
and copy the style of that mach despised little 
volume called tho New Testament. Then wo 
know they will remember that it is Pon by 
our Lord, “Be not called Rabbi,” or Reverend. 
Then they will confess that many things of high 
reputation in this age are an abomination in the 
sight of God. 


The Boston Recorder. 


Tue editor of the Boston Recorder, in a late 

address to his subscribers and to the public in 
eneral, has made a very generous proposal to 

the American Education Society, that if, by any 
means, he can get a thousand names added to 
his subscription list, (which at present amounts 
to 3500,) who will pay as well as subscribe, he 
will give a thousand dollara to the Education 
Society; and so in properzen for a greater or 
smaller number above the present 3500, in each 
succeeding year. As an inducement to their 
liberality, he gives a nearly correct list of the 
annual income of all the principal missionary 
and charitable societies of the dey, which is as 
follows, viz = 

English Education Society for propagating the 
evel, annual income, 253,080 dollare 

Society of the United Brethren, 32,000 dollars, 

Wesleyan Missionary Society, 119,360 dollars. 

Englieh Baptist Missionary Society, 58,666 
dollars. 

London Missionary Society, 130,706 dollars. 

Edinburgh Missionary Society, 14,715 dollars. 

Church Missionary Society, 146,000 dollars. 

London Jewe’ Society, 50,000 dollars. 

American Board of Foreign Missions, 59,397 
dollars. os 

American Baptist Board for Foreign Missions, 


18,000 dollars. 
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United ——— Mission — 11,948 dollars. 
i — and Foreign Bible Society, 460,884 
ollars. 


American Bible Society, 38,682 dollars. 
London Religious Tract Society, 41,000 
doliars. i 
New England Tract Society, 3,691 dollars. ; 

Besides these there are Domestic Missiona 
and Education Societies in nearly all the Unit 
States. 

Thus one million four hundred and thirt 
eight thousand one hundred and thirty-one do 
lars, or about one million and a half perannu 
is spent in the various schemes of the day 
He represents the great need of more learne 
divines, and of more readers of religious news- 
papers, such as the Recorder, from various 
considerations. Among others we find the 
lamentable condition of the‘SNew England states 
and the state of New York adduced, amountin 
to about four hundred thousand families, “an 
of these one hundred thousand may be supposed 
to be christian familios,” and but few of these 
for want of religious intelligence (for want of 
his paper and others like it) “take any deep 
interest in these mighty movements which are 
now making for the conversion of the world.” 
Yet, with all the “mighty movements,” he sup- 
poses that three hundred thousand families in 
the above states are not christianized, i. e. three- 
fourths of his own people! Religious newspa- 
pers, learned divines, and missionaries are much 
wanted in New England on this writer’s hypo- 
thesis! 

He then suggests to his present readers the 
necessity of regarding asa “sacred duty” which 
they owe God and their country, to persuade 
their neighbors and friends to take his paper; to 
t ministers of the gospel,” the necessity of 
recommending it from the pulpit; to “enter- 
prizing females,” the excellence of persuading 
others; to “students of colleges,” especially 
the beneficiaries, to spend a part of their vaca- 
tions; to “teachers of schools,” to extend their 
usefulness; to parents, and “ persons travelling,” 
“having a commission from the publisher,” to 
do good by circulating religious newspapers in 
their respective spheres. 

The Boston Recorder casts his mite into the 
treasury of the American Education Society. 
To make learned teachers of christianity is his 
Franc object, next to enlarging his subscription 

st. ‘The reasons,” he says, “‘why the Educa- 
tion Society was formed, may be found in the 
following facts: One hundred and forty-six 
towns in Maine; forty-five towns in two coun- 
ties of New ———— one hundred and thirty- 
nine towns in Vermont; fifty-three congrega- 
tions in Massachusetts; three hundred and 
eighty-nine congregations in the Presbyterian 
church in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
forty-six counties containing three hundred and 
four thousand inhabitants, in Virginia; three 
hundred and thirty-two churches of different 
denominations in South Carolina, all Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan, except so far 
esa few ministers can supply a population of 
three hundred thousand scattered over a terri- 
tory almost three times as large as New England; 
one thousand churches in the Baptist, and four 
hundred and fifty-one churches in the Pres- 
byterian connexion, are destitute of educated 
ministers, Add to these appalling facts, the 
unparalleled increase of our population and the 
disproportionate increase of our religious insti- 
tutions, and to these the deep darkness that 
covers vast portions of our giobe, and truly “the 
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harvest is great and the laborers are few.” 
Hence, then, the necessity of the American 
Education Society.” 

How very different the course recommended 
by the Recorder to enlighten the world, and that 
recommended by the Saviour and his apostles! 
The scheme ot a learned priesthood chiefl 
composed of beneficiaries, has long since prove 
itself to be a grand device to keep men in igno- 
rance and bondage; a scheme, by means of 
which the people have been shrewdly taught to 
put out their own eyes, to fetter their own feet, 
and to bind the yoke upon their own necks. 
From this iniquitous scheme, a knowledge of 
the New Testament is the only means that can 
t the people free. 
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The Clergy —No. l. 

No cxass or order of men that ever appeared on 
earth have obtained so much influence, or ac- 
quired so complete an ascendency over the hu- 
man mind, as the clergy. The christian clergy 
have exercised, for about fifteen hundred years, a 
sovereign dominion over the bible, the conscien- 
ces, and the religious sentiments of all nations 
professing christianity. Even kings and empe- 
rors bowed with deference to their authority, 
acknowledging their supremacy, and not dari 
to wield the sceptre until consecrated 
crowned by a minister of —— 
viala of wrath have been poured from heaven 
apon tho kingdom of the clergy; though man 
of them have gnawed their tongues and bit 
their lips with pain, at the loss of their former 
magnificent and mighty sway—yet, etill their 
dominion, though much impaired, exists to an 
alarming extent; and their eagerness to have an 
unrivalled control over public sentiment, in all 
religious affairs, remains unabated. Behold the 
arrogance of their claims! and the peerless 
haughtiness of their pretensions! They have 
said, and of them many still say, they have 
an exclusive right, an officiel right to affix the 
proper interpretation to the scriptures; to ex- 
pound them in public assemblies; insomuch, 
that it would be presumptuous in a layman to 
attempt to exercise any of those functions which 
they have assumed. They must “christen” 
the new born infant; they must catechise and 
conform the tender stripling; they must celebrate 
the ritcs of matrimony; they must dispense all 
ordinances in religion; they must attend the 
corpse to its grave, preach a funeral sermon, 
aid conasoreie the very ground on which it ie 
laid. This dominion they at first obtained by 
slow degrees; but from its great antiquity and 
general prevalence, it is almost universally 
acquiesced in, approved, yea, even admired by 
the devout community. From this dominion 
over the feelings and consciences of mankind, 
it was not difficult to slide the hand into the 
purse of the superstitious. The most artful, 
and, indeed, the most effectual way, to get hold 
of the purse, is to get a hold of the conacience. 
The deeper the impression is made on the one, 
the deeper the draft onthe other. Thus it came 
to pass that the clergy obtained worldly estab- 
lishments, enriched themselves, and became an 
order as powerful in the state as in the church. 
The history of France before the Revolution, and 
of Spain until the establishment of the Consti- 
tution and the Cortes, is a convincing proof 
of the truth of these positions. Niles, in his 
“Weekly Register,” informs us, that in Spain, 
before the Revolution, “the number of secular 
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clergy, monks and friars, &c., was ono hundred 
and forty-eight thousand, two hundred and 
forty-two. Nuns and religious women, thirty- 
two thousand; total, one hundred and eighty 
thousand, two hundred and forty two. These 
persons occupied three thousand convents.” 
* The property,” adds the same writer, “ belong- 
ing to the clergy, in lands and building 
amounted to the enormous sum of eight hundre 
and twenty-nine millions of dollars! exclusive 
of tithes and various other taxes and dues.” 

In the kingdom of the clergy there are many 
renksand degrees, as respects influence, author- 
ity, wealth, and dignity. From the haughty 

ontiff that sits upon the throne of an imaginary 
St. Peter, down to the poor curate who sells his 
fifty-two sermons per annum, for a starving 
advance of twenty per cent. on the first cost; 
what a diversity of rank, of authority, of wealth, 
and dignity!! Perhaps it may be said, that the 
kingdom of the clergy was designed to bear a 
resemblance to the kingdom of nature, which 
exhibits an endless variety, that it may please, 
delight and instruct us. Thus, from the mighty 
elephant, down to the oyster that clings to its 
native rock, what a variety! And from the 
rgeous majesty and wide dominion of his 
oliness, down to the humble class-leader, 
marching st the head of twelve “candidates for 
immortality,” what a diversity! But with all 
this diversity, what a unity of spirit, of aim, and 
of pursuit!! The clase-leader would become a 
local! preacher; the loca] preacher, a circuit-rider; 
the circuit-rider, a presiding elder; and the 
presiding elder, a bishop. en the highest 
round of the ladder is seed. No further 
exaltation; no higher preferment in one pro- 
vince of the kingdom of the clergy. But in 
another province of the same Ringdoui, there 
is a greater diversity of gifts, honors and emolu- 
ments; but still the spirit, gnd temper, and aim, 
are one and the same. The bishop is an infe- 
rior dignitary in another province of this realm; 
he views with envious eyes the superior dig- 
nity of the lord archbishop, and when promoted 
to this honor, his ambition is circumscribed by 
his circumstances. Every member, then, of 
this kingdom of priests is aiming for one and 
the same object; and though, in other provinces, 
the ranks may be fewer, and the honors less, 
the desires, and aims, and pursuits of the priest- 
hood are specifically the same. To say that 
every individual of this nation of clergy is actu- 
ated by such motives, and such only, is very far 
from our intention. There have been good and 
ee kings, and there are good and pious clergy. 
et we confess it is much easier to be a good 
and pious king, than a and pious clergy- 
man. There are, in the christian religion 
constitutional principles that must be trampled 
upon, before a man becomes a priest; but none 
that impede his advancement to the throne ae a 
president orasa king. The exceptions to the 
general — and aim of the clergy, are, how- 
ever, so few, that we may safely aacribe to them, 
as an order of men, the above views, aims, and 
pursuits. 

But, to descend from general to particular 
remarks on the kingdom of the clergy, let us 
inquire how they came to invest themselves 
with such authority and dominion? If we 
mistake not, they acquired their authority and 
dominion by the use of two grand means; the 
firet is, that of an ajledged special call of God 
to what is commonly celled the work of the 
ministry; the other, the necessity of a consocia- 
tion of these called ones, for the better admin- 
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istration of their — and the securing 
what were called the interests of the church. 
Many sermons have been delivered on the ne- 
cessity and importance of a special call to the 
ministry; on the necessity and importance of 
the confederation of the ministry, in the form 
of general councils, synods, assemblies, asso- 
ciations, and conferences; in order to their 
securing the interests of religion, which seem 
so completely identified with the interests of the 
clergy, that many have been tempted to think 
that the phrase, “the interests of religion,” 
means, the interests of the clergy. 

Now, although I feel myself as able to de- 
monstrate and prove that both the one and the 
otherof these positions is false, as I am to prove 
that there is a God, the creator of heaven and 
earth ; yet, I cheerfully admit that there are now, 
and there were formerly, many good men who 
have advocated the necessity, and expatiated on 
the importance, of a special call of the Hol 
Spirit to the work of teaching the christian reli- 
gion, and, also, who have earnestly contended 
or that confederation of the ministers of religion 
as above stated. Nay, that many good and em- 
inent men have really thought such things indis- 
pensablo to the promotion of christianity. But 
shall we be deterred from examining any princi- 
ple because good and great men have espoused 
it? Nay, verily! Should we adopt this course, 
sll examination of principles is at an end. We 
shall then venture to one of these called 
ones to furnish us with the evidences of his hav- 
ing been specially called by the Holy Spirit, to 
the preaching and teaching of the chnetian reli- 
gion. The purposes to be answered by such a 
call, it is replied, render it — What 
then are the purposes to be answered by such a 
call? It is answered, that they are two; first 


‘the qualification of the preacher himself; a 


secontly, the regard to be paid to the instruc- 
tions which he communicates. Doubtless, then, 
it is necessary that the call be evidenced to those 
to whom he is sent. For if the insgructions are 
the more to be regarded, because of the preach- 
er’s call by the Hol Spirit, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that his call be well authenticated, thet 
his instructions may be well received. It must 
either be criminal or not criminal to disregard 
the instruction of a teacher of the christian reli- 
ion. On the supposition of its being criminal, 
the criminality must arise from the neglect or 
despite of his authority to instruct; but his 
authority to instruct must be rendered appe- 
rent aa manifest before it is criminal to neglect 
or despise it; therefore, it ie necessary that he 
demonstrate his authority, to render it criminal 
to neglect or despise his instructions. 
does he demonetrate hie authority? By produc- 
ing a license, or a certificate, from Papiets, Fpie- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, or Bap tists, 
that they considered him competent and author- 
ized to preach and teach christianit». Doves th 
prove that he is called by God. Na, nssure dly 
for then God calls men to pan different goap 
and to teach different kinds of christianitytl 
This will not satisfy the conscientious. ill 
his saying or his swearing that he is moved by 
the Holy Spirit to preach and teach christianity, 
prove that he is so moved? No; for many have 
thought that they were so moved, who after- 
wards declared and exhibited that they were 
mistaken. And many have said that they were 
so moved by the Holy Spirit, who were conscious 
at the moment that they were not so moved, but 
sought the office for filthy lucre’s sake. Noth- 
ing of this kind wili be admitted as evidence 
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thet any man is specially moved by the Holy 
Spirit to preach or teach the christian religion. 
either a license from any established sect, 
nor his own saying or swearing that he is 8 
cially moved by the Holy Spirit to the preaching 
or teaching of the christian religion, is a proot 
sufficient to render it criminal in any to neglect 
or despise his instructions. Nothing short of 
divine attestations or miracles can evince that 
any man is especially called by the Spirit of God 
to instruct us in the christian religion. Can 
those who say they are moved by the Holy Spirit 
to teach the christian religion, produce this sort 
of evidence? No,no. It is then in vain to gay 
they are so moved. Who is called to believe 
any thing without evidence? Does God com- 
mand any man to believe without evidence? No, 
most assuredly. When, then, I hear a modern 
eacher, either with or without his diploma in 
is pocket saying thathe ia an ambassador of 
Christ, sent by God to preach the gospel, moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon him the work of 
the ministry; I ask him to work a miracle, or af- 
ford some divine attestation of his being such a 
character. If he cannot do this, I mark him down 
asa knave or an enthusiast; consequently, an 
impostor, either intentionally or unintentionally, 
ut again—It.was said that a special call of 
the Divine Spirit is necessary to qualify a preach- 
er of the gospel. Let it be eaxed, in what re- 
spect to qualify him? Doubtless to give him the 
knowledge of the christian religion, and the fac- 
ulty of communicating it. But do those who 
aay they are moved by the Holy Spirit to assume 
the work of the ministry, possess this gift of 
knowledge, and this gift of utterance? If they 
do, let them show it. Have they not, for the 
most part after they profess to be thus called, 
to go to study the religion, and to study langua- 
in order to communicate their ideas intelli- 
ibly? Then, indeed, their call does not qualify 
em! The meaning of this call, then, is, ‘Go 
and learn the religion, and learn the use and 
meaning of words, that you may communicate 
your knowledge of it; and then I will send you 
to preach, and lay you under a woful necessity 
of declaring the religion.» This is the special 
call of the Holy Spirit contended for. What an 
abuse of language! nay, rather, what an abuse of 
principle!!! This man is especially called to 
do a work, or to go a warfare athis own expense! 
But did this called clergyman hear a voice? He 
answers, Yes, or No. If he heard a voice, how 
docs he know whose voice it was} If the voice 
pf God, how is it proged to be such? Ifhe says 
he heard novoice, why then docs he say that he is 
called? Suppose this same man who contends 
for a call, without a voice, had a son ploughin 
in his field, and his son leaves the ploug 
and goes to visit his friend. After some time 
he sends a message for his son. His son appears; 
and when asked why he forsook tho plough, and 
went about riding and feasting with his triends, 
he answers, Father, you called me from the 
Powe and commanded me to visit gow and my 
riends. Nay, son, replies the father, did you 
hear my voice calling or commanding you to 
euch a courpe of conduct? No, father, replies 
the son, J did not hear your voice specially call- 
ing or commanding me, but I had a deep impres- 
sion on my mind that it was your wish and my 
duty toleave the plough and goa visiting. Go, sir. 
answers the irritated father, to your plough, and’ 
remember it is time enough to consider yourself 
called when your hear my voice. I say, suppose 
one of those who contend for a call, without a 
yoice, were thus addressed, would they not he 
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conetrained to condemn themselves? But to test 
this mode of reasoning, let us see how it applies 
to those who said, in holy writ, that they were 
called to the work of the ministry. The Lord, 
we are told, called twelve men of the Jews 
during his life time, to be eye and ear wit- 
nesses of all that he said and did. These 
he afterwards called to be apostles, or ambassa- 
dors, or ministers of the New Testament, as 
they aro equally distinguished by any of these 
names or titles of office. These he called by 
his own voice, and qualified them to preach and 
teach infallibly the whole scope of their com- 
mission. Their instructions always extended 
to their commission. In other words, their in- 
structions or qualifications, and their commis- 
sion were co-extensive. In their first call and 
commission they were sent only to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and were commanded to 
announce the approaching reign, saying, “ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And to despise or neglect their instruction was 
criminal in the highest degree. He that despised 
them, despised him that sent them. But this 
could not have been the case, had they had no 
means of convincing their hearers that they were 
so called'and sent. For this purpose they heal- 
ed the sick, they cast out demons, they cleansed 
the lepers, they raised the dead; and as they re- 
ceived these powers without money or price, 
they freely, without money or price, imparted 
their benefits. In their second commission, and 
in the special commission of Peter to open the 
door of faith to the Gentiles, as “the keys” had 
been committed to him; and in the call of Saul 
of Tarsus to become an apostle to, and a preach- 
er and a teacher of the truth among the Gentiles, 
the same circumstances accompanied their call. 
A voice was heard, the gift of wisdom, the gift 
of knowledge, the gift of utterance, and the gitt 
of working miracles, were communicated and 
exhibited. It is evident that all who were called 
to the ministry by God or by his Spint, possessed 
every thing that has been contemplated as neces- 
sary in the antecedent remarks. When other 
persons called in question Paul’s call to the work 
of the ministry or to becomo an ambassador of 
Christ, how did he contend for it? By referring 
to the wonders he kad wrought, as well as to the 
labors he had endured. See 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
“Truly,” says he, “the signs of an apostle were 
fally wrought among you with all patience; by 
signs, and wonders, and powers.” Again he 
tells them, chap. xiii. 6. ‘ But I trust when I 
make you a visit, that ye shall know that we 
are not without proof”— of Christ’s speaking 
by me.” 

From these premises we may conclude, that 
every one moved by the Holy Spirit, or specially 
called to the preaching or teaching of christian- 
ity, 18 possessed of these three requisitea— 

lat. He has heard the voice of God calling him. 

2d. He is qualified to speak infallibly. 

3d. He is capable of confirming hie teatimon 
by divine attestations, or by the working o 
miracles. 

Every ambassador of Christ, mentioned in the 
New Testament, possessed these three requisites. 
It is absurd, vain and presumptuous for any now 
to call themselves ambassadors of Christ, or to 
-y that they are specially calied to the ministry 
of the New Testament, who possess not these 
three essential attributes of the called ministers 
of the New Testament. | 

But some, unable to regist the evidence of the 
poor facts and reasons, will exclaim, What! 

ave we no men among us called and sent by 


r 
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God? Stop, my friend. What use have we for 
such mes? Do we need any new message from 
the skies? No. Divine messages require di- 
vine messengers. If there be no need of a new 
message from God, or a new revelation of the 
Spirit, then there is no need of new ambassadors, 
a new revealers, or new prophets. If the mes- 
sage of the twelve apostles, or if the revelation 
of the New Testament is incomplete, is imper- 
fect, is inadequate, then we have need of a 
new message and new messengers from the 
skies. But until some bold genius undertakes 
to prove that there is need for a new revelation 
or anew message from God, we shall fearlessly 
declare, that while we have the writings of the 
four evangelists, the writings of Paul, of Peter, 
of James, of Jude and John, we want no new 
message from the skies—no ambassadors from 
Christ. In short, there is no need to have men 
among us professing to be “called and sent by 
God.” In the natural world we might as reason- 
ably look for, and expect a new sun, a.new 
moon, and new stars; as, in the kingdom of 
Christ, to expect new ambassadors, new mes- 
sages from God, new revelations ot the Spint. 
On this subject we have much to say; but in the 


meen time, we shall simply add, to prevent mis- 


apprehensions, that, as we have a revelation de- 
veloping all the mysteries of the love and benev- 
olence of God towards sinners through Christ, 
a revelation clear, simple, full and complete; it 
is the duty of every one who acknowledges it to 
be such, to devote his mind to it, and study it 
for himeelf. 

Amongst those who believe and understand 
the christian religion, there are individuale call- 
ed, in the subordinate sense of the phrase, to 
sundry good works, of much profit to men. 
Those that are rich in this world, peering the 
faith, are called by the word of God, written 
and read by all men, to communicate of their 
substance to the wants of the poor, to be ready 
to distribute, to be willing to communicate to 
the wants of the brotherhood, and to the wants 
of others. When a brother im distress appears 
in the presence of a brother rich in this world, 
the brother of high degree is calied by the word 
of God and the providence of God, or the circum- 
stances of the case call upon him to put his hand 
into his pocket and to communicate to his dis- 
tress. Just in the same sense, a brother who is 
well instructed into the doctrine of the kingdom 
of heaven who has attained to the full assurance 
of understanding of what Paul, and Peter, and 
James, and John, and the other writers ot the 
New Testament have taught concerning the way 
of life and salvation; when he finds persons ig- 
norant or unbelieving, either in public or private, 
is called by the word of God, and the circum- 
stances of the case, to teach and preach Christ, 
or to show the things that the ambassadors have 
taught and authenticated; these things he ma 
urge on their authority who confirmed their tes- 
timony with signe and wonders. And as it 
would be absurd and vain for the rich man to 
say that he was specially called and sent by God, 
or moved by the Spirit of God to give alms; so it 
would be absurd and vain for the person pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of the New Testament, 
to say that he was moved by the Holy Spirit, or 

ecially called by its operations and sent by 

d to preach. S 

Besides this there is another fact to which we 
would advert, viz. that when there is a volun- 


tary association of any number of disciples of 


Christ, met in any one place to attend to the 
duties and privileges of a church, should they 
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call any one of their own number, who possesses 
the qualifications belonging to the bighop or 
overseer, laid down by the Holy Spirit in the 
written word; and should they appoint him to 
office, as the Holy Spirit has taught them in the 
same written word—then it may be said to such 
a person, “ Take heed to yourself and to the 
flock over which the Holy Spirit has made you 
overseer.” But this bishop, of whom we have 
now spoken, is neither priest, ambassador, min- 
ister of religion, clergyman, nor a reverend 
divine; but simply one that has the oversight of 
one voluntary society, who, when he leaves that 
society, has no office in any other in consequence 
of his being an officer in that. His discharge of 
the work of a bishop is limited by, and contined 
to, the particular congregation which appointed 
him to office. If he should travel abroad and 
tion, even of the same 
views with that of which he was or is bishop, 
he is then no bishop; he is then in the capacity 
of an unofficial disciple. To suppose the con- 
trary is to constitute different orders of men, or 
to divide the church into the common classes of 
clergy and laity, than which nothing is more 
essentially — to the genius and spirit of 
christianity. c have seen some bishops, ignor- 
ant of the nature of the office, acting very much 
out of character, placing themselves in the 
bishop’s office, in a church which they might 
occasionally visit, and assuming to act officially 
in an assembly over which they had no bishop- 
ric. They acted as absurdly and as unconsti- 
tutionally as the president of the United States 
would do, if, when on a visit to London, he 
should enter the Engtish parliament and place 
himself on the throne, either solus, or in con- 
junction with his majesty George IV. and that, 
forsooth, because he ts, or was president of the 
United States. But of this more afterwards. 
In the meantime, we conclude that one of those 
means used to exalt the clergy to dominion over 
the faith, over the consciences, and over the 
persons of men, by teaching the peopte to con- 
sider them as specially called and moved by the 
Holy Spirit, and sent to assume the office of 
ambassadors of Christ, or ministers of the chris- 
tian religion, is a scheme unwarranted by God 
founded on pride, ignorance, ambition, an 
impiety; and, as such, ought to be opposed and 
exposed by all them that love our Lord Jcsus 
Christ in sincerity. Evrror. 





Parkir, No. IT., on teaching the christian reli- 
gion, not baving come to hand, we will insert an 
article written by him on the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. This article fur- 
nishes us with an argument in proof of the fact, 
which we have never seen noticed by any writer 
on this most important of all the facts recorded 
by the four evangelists. The whole machina 


y | evangelica turns on this pivot, or the whole chris- 


tian religion rests upon this fact. If Christ be 
not risen from the dead, the preaching of Christ 
and the faith of christians are in vain. No 
historic fact was ever so well proved as this, and 
no fact was ever pregnant with such marvellous 
and exhilarating consequences. It ia not only 
the highest proof of the truth of ail Messiah's 

Tetensions; it is not only a pledge to usof the 

ivine acceptance of the atonement of the 
Redeemer; but, it is to us the surest earnest, and 
most convincing demonstration of the hope of 
christians, viz. a glorious reaurrection to eternal 
life. The objects of the chriatian’s hope are 
the grandest and most exalted in the whole 
range of human conception. A new heaven 


and a new earth; a new body, spiritual, incor- 
ruptible, and immortal ; a society transcendantly 
pure, entertaining, and exalted; transporting 

oys, unmingled with sorrow, and increasing 
bliss es with doubt, or fear, or pain, con- 
stitute the glorious hopes of every true disciple 
of Christ; which, when reduced to a unit, 
consist in being made like the Son of God. 
This glorious hope immediately germinates or 
springs from the fact, that the Lord is risen 
indeed. This article, then, will be, nog only 
edifying, but incffably cheering, to every one 
that has this hope in him. 

Asthis argument was derived from no other 
source than an intimate acquaintance with the 
four evangelists, it Will form a new incentive to 
those who presume to read the New Testament, 
without the spectacles of any system before 
their eyes, and will furnish ea new proof of the 
entertainment, edification, asgurance, and com- 
fort to be obtained frome diligent, humble, and 
persevering perusal of the blissful volume. Oh! 
that all who acknowledge it to be the volume of 
salvation, the word of the living God, would 
read it! and, conscious of their need of that 
wisdom which comes from above, would ask of 
God, who gives liberally and upbraids not! 

Eprror. 

Respectina Jesus of Nazareth, the Jewish 
nation seems to have been divided into two prin- 
cipal parties—that which favored, and that 
which rejected his pretensions. That the views 
of his scheme too, entertained by both, were not 
almost, but altogether political, we have all the 
reason, I think, in the world, to believe. The 
er party regarded the whole as a politi- 
cal cabal, and its abettors as reformers of the 
state. Radicale, whose ultimate objects were 
to put down the prevailing party; to abandon 
allegiance to the Romans; to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Jewish nation; and, under the 
conduct of Jesns as their general, or, as his own 
party would have it, their king, to maintain jt 
sword in hand. This is the only view that 
accords with the warlike spirit of the times, the 
porna belief respecting Messiah’s reign and 

ingdom, and with what we read in the four 
evangelists. Now, it was to check the spirit of 
that enterprize that the leaders of the opposite 

arty voted the destruction of Jesus, who was 
ooked upon by the great men as the life’s blood 
of this conspiracy. From the moment when 
Caiphas delivered his sentiments on the grand 
question, “what was to be done for the safety 
of the state!” the death of Jesus was eagerly 
desired by them all. These princes preferring 
rank and honor with their present inglorious ease 
under foreign masters, to the distant and uncer- 
tin advantages of a noble and magnanimous 
declaration of the nation’a independence—these 
lordlings, conceived power and pomp to be the 
chief good and the only thing worthy of ambi- 
tion. They conceived that to form the object 
of the Lord’s ambition also, and endeavored by 
mean arts to draw from him this secret. The 
views of his followers were nothing different in 
kind from those of hie opposers; they were 
equally worldly and political; and both parties, 
contemplating the destinies of the Lord Jesus 
under this mistaken and degraded point of view, 
itis not wonderful that his resurrection from the 
dead should be an event equally distant from 
the expectations of all. Both parties, too, seem 
to have considered his decease as an unequivo- 
cal refutation of his pretensions—as an event 
which at once reflected the greatest discredit on 
the party, and great apparent ponderosity and 
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importance to those who had slain him, and wh 

during the whole of his public ministry, he 

steadily persisted in rejecting and disproving his 
pretensions. Had the Lord then not appeared 
to some of his followers on that day on which 
he arose, the dispute of the two parties would 
not have been whether he had risen from the 
dead, but only which of them had stolen the 
body from the sepulchre. This is evident from 


the easy assent which the two disciples gave to 
the hast — of Mary Magdalene. 
They believed that the opposite faction had 


stolen the body; John alleging for it as a reason, 
that the disciples knew not yet thathe must rise 
from the dead. The anticipation of such an 
event was equally foreign from the conceptions 
of his murderers, who barricaded the tomb, and 
sealed it with the seal of the state, not to pre- 
vent his resurrection, but, as they the ves 
said, to prevent his followers from taking the 
body by stealth. I think too, that the rulers 
really and sincerely believed hie followers to 
have taken away the body, and that, in the first 
instance, they regarded the wonders told them 
by the soldiers, of earthquakes and angels, to 
be nothing more than cunningly devised fables, 
— up by hia disciples for the safety of the 
uards, wid: as they believed, had permitted 
em (the disciples) undisturbedly, peeps for 
a sum of money, to bear away the body in the 
dark. Bat their bribing the soldiers gmn, may 
seem to contradict this opinion. ell th 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that the rulers di 
believe the reports of the guerde, viz. that the 
Lord had meen. If they did, then they must 
have belicved that he would also immediately 
appear anong non again in person, to assert 
the reality of his claims, and maintain the cer- 
tainty of the confession, for which hc had been 
pu to death; for of his ascent into heaven they 
ad no conceptions. If they believed him to 
be risen, to have said that his disciples bad 
stolen him, would have been a miserable inven- 
tion, and nowise suited to the exigency of the 
ease. Such an invention would never have 
counterbalanced one single well attested appear- 
ance of the Lord; and we have seen that they, 
having no just notions of his reign and king- 
dom, vaad have expected to sce him again in 
person, if ao be they believed the reports of the 
soldiers. After all, if the Phariseea expected 
him to rise, why did — put him to death? 
The rulers, then, believed the guards to be 
telling a falsehood, and they bribed them to 
report what the Pharisees themselves conceived 
to be the true state of the case. As the oppos- 
ing faction all along regarded the enterprize as 
a political one, they foresaw that if once its 
abettors should get the dead body into their 
possession, they might make it the instrument 
of greater mischief to the nation than it had 
been when alive. They foresaw that one of the 
reformers might personate their former leader, 
exhibit himself at a distance, and set up for 
Messiah on the grounds of having risen from 
the dead. Suchanevidence they foresaw would 
be altogether irresistible; the Jews would flock 
to his standard, and the cause would derive 
accessions from all quarters of the land—such 
accessions, too,as nothing but the arm of the 
imperial government would be able to break or 
dissolve. If once the Romans had engaged in 
the quarrel, their rulers would have seen a reali- 
zation of ali their former fears. The temple 
and the city, they foresaw, would ultimately 
have become the grand bone of contention, and 
this whole enterprize, or, as they called it, last 
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error, issue in consequences more fatal to their 
place and nation than the first, under the con- 
duct of Jesus of Nazareth. All theese forebod- 
ings of the rulers seem to have arisen out of 
what the Lord said or dropt concerning his 
resurrection. The Pharisees then suspected his 
followers of having stolen the body, and his 
followers, with the exception of those who saw 
bim on the first day, seem to have suspected 
the Pharisees or rulers; u circumstance which in 
itself indeed proves that neither party had done 
it; for if either party had stolen the body it 
never could have conscientiously blamed the 
other, as we have seen it did; if the rulers had 
it, the disciples would not have dared to say that 
it was alive; and if the disciples had it under 
their control, and said it was alive, they would 
have embraced the first opportunity of exhib- 
iting him in order to refute the calumny of the 
rulers, who said the body was in the posses- 
sion of the party, but it was not alive. These 
things show us, at all events, that on the first 
dey the body was not where it had been origi- 
ly laid, and where both parties hoped to find 
it; they show usthat both parties agree in this, 
viz. that the body was — from the sepul- 
chre, and now there seems to be only two possi- 
ble waysofaccounting foritsdeparture. Seeing, 
then, it was not removed by any of the parties 
concerned, it must either have been taken off P 
some unconcerned party, or have departed itself; 
which last opinion, indeed, is the more probable 
of the two; for to suppose that any unconcerned 
party would endanger themselves, or bribe the 
uards for a dead person, about whose fate they 
fad been altogether unconeerned whilst alive, 
would be nonsense. But to — that thore 
was any unconcerned party in the capital where 
Jesus was crucified, would argue great ignor- 
ance of the spirit of the times. He was not 
stolen by any Per » either concerned or uncon- 
cerned about his fete; and the only conclusion 
remaining is, that the body departed itself, that 
“the Lord Jesus has arisen indeed.” He has 
also ascended up on high; he led captivity 
captive, and has given gifts to men, who have 
announced to us by the Holy Spirit, the things 
which are given to us by God without any 
cause. Pair. 
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On teaching Christiantty.—NVo. I. 


Reaver, you observe that this piece is enti- 
tiled ‘An essay on teaching christianity.” Per- 
haps you are at a loss to know what it means. 
You will understand it better by and by. My 
last paper was intended simply to intimate to 
christian bishops or pastors, that, in spite of the 
discrepant and inapt schemes of sermonizing 
that now prevail by means of learned and popu- 
lar establishments, there yet exists a certain, 
uniform, authorized pan of preaching Jesus, a 
plan consecrated by the high examples of all the 

eavens, and the holy apostles and prophets. 

I should immediately proceed to develope it, 
were I not thoroughly convinced that a recogni- 
tion of a few preliminaries is absolutely neces- 
sary to the adoption of this authorized plan, and 
even to the understanding of it, These prelim- 
inaries, indeed, are neither very numerous nor 
very remote from vulgar appear ey are 
only two, and a very superficial glance at scrip- 
ture will put the reader in possession of all that 
is necessary for understanding the writer of 
these papers. The first of these prefatory arti- 
cles is, that the members of achurch of Christ 
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are united to one another by the belief of a 
matter of fact, viz. that “Jesus is the Chri 
the Son of God,” and not by any attribute o 
overnment, catholic or sectarian. The second 
is, that the scriptures propose the belief of thie 
fact, that “Jesus is the Christ,” as the onl 
means for increasing the body or church of God. 
Hence the didactical labora of a bishop or elder 
who wonld wish to edify and increase the body 
of Christ, divide themselves into two several 
sorts. In order to increase the body, he proves 
to the world by means of these ancient and 
venerable monuments which God has put into 
his hands, the four gospels, that ‘“‘ Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God;” and, in order to edify 
the church, he points out in all the scriptures, 
as these holy and sublime interpretations which 
the Spirit has every where given of this ilius- 
trious fact. 
diately see from scripture it is,) that the body of 
Christ is united in its several members by the 
belief of this matter of fact, viz. that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and that it is increased by the 
confession and belief of it—then a number of 
very important corollaries are deducible from 
these two revealed propositions: First, the 
peace and union of a church of Christ are not 
the result of any sort of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Secondly, the increase of Christ’s body 
is not predicated on any thing so exceedingly 
exceptionable as modern confessions of faith; 
but on the confession of the first truth. Third- 
ly, the worshipping esteblichments now in ope- 
ration throughout chrietendom, increased and 
cemented by their respective voluminous confes- 
sions of faith, and their ecclesiastical constitu- 
tiona, are not churches of Jesus Christ, but the 
legitimate daughters of that Mother of Harlots, 
the Church of Rome. In these establishments 
a breach of canon is punished with ejection, 
and to nauseate their vitiated creeds is a eér- 
tain bar to induction, unless a man is rich, and 
then he may do or deny anything. But, in 
order that the reader may entertain no doubt 
respecting the above mentioned propositions, let 
us attend to the scriptures—let us attend to the 
voice of the beloved Saviour, speaking in Maut- 
thew xvi. 13. “When he came into the coasts 
of Cesarea, he asked his disciples, saying, who 
do men say that I the Son of Man am? And 
they said, some say that you are John the Bap- 
tist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets. He said unto them, but whom 
say you that Iam? And Simon Peter answered 
and said, you are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said to 
him, blessed are you, Simon Barjona; for flesh 
and blood has not revealed it to you, but m 
Father who is in heaven. And I aay also 
you, that you are Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” In this beautiful, inter- 
esting, and highly significant passage, four 
things are particularly remarkable: First, the 
name, Christ, Son of the living God, which 
Simon gives to Jesus. Second, the name Peirce, 
etone, which Jesus gives toSimon. Third, the 
truth itself, which Simon confesses. And fourth, 
the name Petra, rock, by which the Saviour, figu- 
ratively, in allusion to Simon’s nam Petros, 
stone, designates this eternal truth, that he is the 
Christ the Son of the livingGod. On the belief 
of thie fact, then, his church is founded, and by 
it is held together. I donot remember to heve 
seen it remarked, but ft is very much in our 
Lord’s manner to reply in the very same words 
in which ‘he is addreased. For. instance, the 


But if it is true (as we shail imme- ` 


A 


leper says, “if you will;” Jesus replies, “I 
will.’ Tbomas says, “how can we the 
way?” The Lord answers, “ I am the way.” 
“Why do your disciples sa?” say the 
Pharisees; and “why do you transgress P 
says the Saviour. From want of attending to 
this, the vivacity of our Lord’s reply to Simon is 
not felt, and ihe spirit of the whole passage, 
indeed, almost vanishes—you are the Chnst— 
and you are stone, Petros. The Lord Jesus was 
very apt to speak in metaphor too. He styles 
Herod a fox; he calls his own body a temple, in 
allusion to the temple in which he at that time 
was. When he ison Mount Olivet among the 
vines, he styles himself the vine; he callsdeath 
a sleep; his own death a baptism; Simon a 
stone, qpa and in the above passage he calls 
the truth that he was the Son of the living 
God, a Petra, Rock, in allusion to Simon’s name, 
Stone, and on account of its stedfast and inde- 
structible certainty; and he adds, that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; i. e. 
as | suppose, his death, which was soon to be 
effected by the wicked Jews, should not disprove 
hie pretensions to the Messiahship; or perhaps 
he means that the grave should not interrupt 
the fellowship of his church, which was to be 
founded on this imperishable fact, that he was 
the Christ. This p e sufficiently shows us 
what ia the bond of union among the despised 

ople; and it shows us even more, forit lets us 

now that the confession and belief of this bare 
fact, (Peter at this moment knowing nothin 
more, nothing as yet of his crucifixion for sin) 
is attended with certain blessing and salvation— 
t Blessed are you, Simon,” &c. To the same 
purpose Paul says, “if you confess with your 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and beliéve in your heart 
that God has raised him from the dead, you 
shall be saved.» Now, if modern confessions 
of faith had such blessing and such salvation 
sppr oded to them by such authorities, their 
abettors might well boast. But they who bow 
down to such idols shall go down to the grave 
with a lie in their right hand. The sword of 
the Lord’s mouth is unsheathed against the man 
of sin, nor will it kiss the scabbard until his 
enemies are consumed. O Gamaliel! O Socra- 
tes! O Satan! save your sinking disciples whose 
judgment now of a long time lingers not, and 
their damnation slumbers not! 

But that the glorious truth, and nothing else, 
holds the saints together in particular churches, 
is evident from the holy epistles which are 
addressed to them in their individual capacities. 
Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
beginning to name themeelves by their respec- 
tive favorites, as the moderns do, informs that 
ehurch, that, when he had first come among 
them, he had determined to know nothing 
among them but the bare gospel fact, that Jesus 
was the Christ, and had been crucified; nor did 
he attempt to ornament it with the eloquence 
of words, thinking, as J suppose, that a truth so 
supremely magnificent in itself, was perfectly 
insusceptible of extrinsic ornament, and in its 
own native excellency defied the united pens 
and tongues of men and angels. His only aim 
was to demonstrate its reality by the spint and 
power of God which filled him, that the disci- 
ple’s faith might not stand in his word, but in 
the power of God—the miracles. Knowing 
that if this great argument, supported as it was 
with miracles, failed to reduce men to union 
and to Christ, he had ‘nothing of equal impor- 
tance to propose for this purpose. The apostle, 
therefore, in order to reduce them to unity, 
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comune: — — eal bond of union 
by whi ey had been ongi y congregated, 
ikas: “according to the grace —— o 
God to me, asa wise master-builder, I have laid 
the foundation and another builds thereon; but 
let every man take heed how he builds thereon, 
for other foundation (of union) can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is, Jesus is the Christ.” 
These things may suffice to show that the bond 
of union among christians is the belief of a mat- 
ter of fact, viz. that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Son of God. The reader may consult Ephe- 
sians, ii., iii. and iv. chapters, all the Galatians, 
epistles to the Colossians i 
&c. &c., where the apostles lay it down asa 
universal maxim, that this truth or word of 
salvation works effectually in all them that 
believe it! š 
But our second proposition, viz. that the body of 
Christ is increased by belief of thc bare truth that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and vur Saviour, is a 
scripture doctrine, which the populars nauseate, 
if possible, more than our first. It is so simple, 
so manifestly foolish, that the sons of Gamaliel 
and Socrates are equal. scandalized and 
ashamed of it. Yet, says Paul, it saves them 
that believe it. But it is chiefly abhorrent to | 
modern establishments on account of the conse- 
quences of which it is pregnanit—it sets aside 
all canon, all confession, every thing indeed 
which opposes and exalts itself againet Christ 
and the New Testament. Nevertheless, this 
second prefatory article, that the body is 
increa by the confession and belief of the 
truth, is perfectly obvious from scripture. ** Who- 
soever shal] confess me before men, says the 
Redeemer, him will the Son of Man confess 
before the angels of God.” Peter, we have 
seen, confessed him to be the Son of the living 
God, though apparently a mere man; and the 
blessed Saviour honored his confession with a 
most gracious benediction—‘blessed are you 
Simon, son of Jonas, for flesh and blood has not 
revealed this to you, but my Father who ie in 
heaven.” Now Peter at this moment was per- 
fectly ignorant of every thing besides this truth, 
which he had Icarned from the Father, by the 
miraculous evidence which he had vouchsafed 
in support of it. It is wonderful the honor 
which the scripture writers cvery where do this 
single truth, that “Jesus was the Son of God.” 
Paul would not dare to use learned words in 
speaking it, cautions the Hebrews against let- 
ting it slip out of their minds, and says to the 
Corinthians, that they are saved by it if they 
keep it in mind! John, 1st epistle, chap. v. 
declared that the man who believed it is born of 
God; and wrote and recorded ali the miracles 
in his gospel to prove this illustrious fact. 
‘These things are written,” says he, “that you 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you might have life 
through his name.” In Johns daye there were 
many antichrists; but that holy man did not 
dare to use any unlawful means for securing 
the disciples against their deleterious influence. 
He did not write to them that they shouid cove- 
nant like the Covenanters, form any sort of eccle~ 
siastic government, make confessions of faith, 
liturgy, rubric, &c. &c. No—these things, says 
he, I have written concerning them that (would) 
seduce you—these things I have written to you 
who believe in the namé of the Son of God, that 
you may know that you have eternal life, and 
that you mey —— to) believe in the name 
of the Son of God. One has only to believe in 
this name, and his is eternal life. The body of 
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Christ, thus, then, ie also increased by the belief 
of this oxcellent truth; and to be convinced of 
this, the reader has only to turn to any page 
of the New Testament, and he will read it in 


ore line. 
e have glanced at the vast honor every 
where in scripture put upon this majestic truth, 
that Jesus is the Son of Almighty God; we 
have seen how Paul and John exalted it, and 
also that it is the foundation and bond of union 
in the church of God, and how that the body of 
Christ is increased by the belief of it. But look 
at the marvellous evidence vonchsafed in sup- 
port of it; the amazing concatenation of mira- 
cles drawn out to identify the person of the 
Christ; miracle after miracle follows each other 
in rapid succession, surprisingly diversified in 
manner, kind, and form ; until the mighty chain 
terminates in that amazing and inscrutable 
wonder, his resurrection from the dead; a mira- 
cle which, for its transcendant peculiarities, the 
apostle, (Eph. i. 19,) singles out as affording the 
most illustrious display of the mighty power of 
God. But the Holy Spirit also, in all his diver- 
sified working of gifts end graces, in wisdom 
and knowledge, and miracles, and healing 
discoursing oi spirits, tongues, prophecy, an 
interpretation, was given to prove that Jesus was 
the Christ. And Peter makes this use of them 
on the day of Pentecost, when pointing to the 
multitude of separated tongues that crowned 
the heads of the apostles, he said, let all the 
house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that 
God has made that Jesus whom ye have cruci- 
fied both Lord and Christ. It was to preach 
and prove this that all the apostles were sent to 
the nations. But greater reverence could not 
be paid to any truth than the Lord Jesus himself 
pers to this, that he was the Son of God; when 
e bids all men worship him as they would the 
Father, he says, it ie eternal life to know him; 
and inthe moment of quitting this world enfor- 
ees the belief of the truth with the sanctions of 
eternal life and death—“he that believes (thet 
he is the Son of God) shall be saved; he that 
believes not shall be damned.” The philoso- 
— indeed have stojen away these sanctions 
m the faith of Jesus, and have pinned them 
to their jejune, pretended science of moral 
philosophy, where the name of the Saviour is 
perhaps never once mentioned. But they had 
tter confine themselves to their own baubles, 
and let the truth of God alone, otherwise believe 
it; forif they do not, he will philosophize them 
when he comes to be glorified in hissaints, when 
he shall be revealed from heaven with his 


mighty angels, taking vengeance on them that 
obey not God, and believe not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Pur. 
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We observed in our last number, that one of 
those means by which the Corey obtained so 
complete a dominion over the Dible, the con- 
sciences and the religious sentiments of man- 
kind, was the pretence of a divine cali to the 
work of the christian ministry. We now pro- 
ceed to notice the second grand means em- 
ployed to effectyate thia object, viz. the con- 
ederation of themselves into associated bodies, 
called councils, synods, general assemblies, 
associations or conferences. Though the organ- 
ized bodies distinguished by those names do not 
all claim the same powers or the same extent of 
dominion, yet they all © in one essential 


characteristic, which is that they all profess to | than one church, is to place 
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have some divine warrant, which authorizes them 
to have control over the members, whether con- 
sidered as individuals or as churches, which com- 
prise the religious community, over the faith, the 
— or destinies of which they preside. 

he systems of what is called “church govern- 
ment,” which the respective sects have adopted, 
though differing in many respects, all agree in 
this, that whomsoever they will, they kill; and 
whomeoever they will, they save alive—not 
their bodies we mean, but their reputation for 
“ piety and orthodoxy.” Few of those confede- 
rations, — even of those who pro 
authoritatively to determing matters of faith, 
cases of conscience and rules of practice,. lite- 
rally kill those whom they condemn to suffer 
the vengeance of their censures. But there is 
a species of robbery which ie worse than takin 
a man’s property; and there is a species o 
murder worse than taking a man’s life; and of 
both of these eoelesiastical courts are, even in 
kis age, often guilty. But of this more here- 
after. 

Now although the forms of “church govern- 
ment”? adopted by the respective sects, differ, 
as was eaid, in many respects, there is another 
grand point of coincidence, which fixes upon 
them all, one and the same general character. 
This pont of coincidence is, that they are all 
modelled after, and assimilated to the different 
forms of civil government which have obtained 
in the nations of the earth, and often according 
to the government of the state in which the 
seot originated. Thus we have an ecclesiastic 
monarchy, an ecclesiastic aristocracy, an eccle- 
siastic democracy, an ecclesiastic mixed gov- 
ernment. Yet, after all that has been said 
upon the subject of church government, lodged 
in human hands; after all the angry contests, 
whether an episcopacy similar toa monarchy; 
whether a presbytery similar to an aristocracy, 
or an independency similar to a democracy, be 
the government instituted by God, or authorized 
in the New Testament—it might perhaps ap- 
pear, upon an impartial examination of the 
scriptures, that the whole controversy is a mere 
“nog ef preterea nihil”—« sound and — 
else; that there is no such a thing as “chure 
government,” in the popular sense of the 
terms. But if we must, from the imperial 
power of custom, still retain the terms * church 
government” in our vocabulary, we will wttach 
to the words the following meaning: we will 
say, that the government of the church is an 
absolute monarchy, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the absolute monarch, on whose shoulders is 
the government and in whose hands are the 
reins. That his will, published in the New 
Testament, is the sole law of the church; and 
that every society or ee meeting once 
every week in one place, according to this law, 
or the commandments of this king, requires no 
other head, king, lawgiver, ruler, or lord, than 
thie Mighty One; no other law, rule, formula, 
canon or decrees, than his written word; no 
judicatory, court or trib other than the 
judgment seat of Christ. That every such 
society, with its bishops and deacons, ie the 
highest tribunal on earth to Which an individual 
christian can appeal; that whosoever will not 
heer it, has no other tribunal to which- ke can 
look for redress. To suppose thet two churches 
have more power than one, that one 


‘have more power than one, or that the bi 
of one hundred churches, with any other de J 
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ity in men, and not in the one king orhead. For 
if numbers create greater power, it is the power 
of men—it is human euthority, and not the 
authority of God. 

That ecclesiastical authority which ie capable 
of increase, which accumulates with the num- 
bers that combine, is not the authority of God, 
nor of his word; for his authority and that of his 
word are one and the same in all circumstances. 
Now if one church has not the right or authorit 
to make any law for the government of itself, 
all the churches on earth combined have not a 
right nor authority to make a law to govern it. 
iP they have no right to make laws, they have 
no right to dictate doctrinal sentiments; and if 
they have noright to dictate doctrinal sentimenta, 
they have no right to impose on it interpretations 
of scripture; and if they have no right to do any 
of these things, they have no control, no juris- 
diction, no authority over it whatever. So that 
in fact there is no other authority recognized, 
allowed, or regarded, by a society of christians, 
meeting in one place asa church of Jesus Christ, 
than the authority of its king or head. The 
king appointed twelve men, to whom he gave 
authority to act in his name, and when his king- 
dom came he authorized them to sit on thrones, 
Prone statutes and 2 udgments to the Israel 
of God. e remnant of the twelve tribes that 
believed in the Messiah, immediately yielded 
to the mission of those apostles, because of his 
authority commissioning them. Therefore, they 
continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, 
and in the apostles’ commandments. And thus 
the apostles spake, saying, We are authorized 
by God; “he that is of God hears us; he that 
hears us not, is not of God.” From this it is 
evident that the authority of the apostles is the 
authority of God, and that their commandments 
are the commandments of the Lord and Saviour. 
But the modern clergy have often placed them- 
selves upon this throne which was given to the 
aposties only; and they have, if possible, insome 
instances, been still more impious—they have 
placed themselves upon the throne of God, and 


dealt damnation with a liberal hand to all their | all 


foes, judging, as they thought, correctly, that 
whosoever opposed them, opposed God. But 
they have combined their energies and augmen- 
ted their sway, by confederating in one holy al- 
lianco, by which they carry their decisions into 
more powerful and speedy effects. Then let us 
ask, whence is the divine warrant for such con- 
federations. The i5th chapter of the Acts of 
the apostles is appealed to. The incidental 
meeting of the apostles at Jerusalem, and their 
being called together with the elders and the 
whole church on one question, is converted into 


a warrant for an ecclesiastical council by Ro-| th 


manists and Epiecopaleans. It is converted into 
a presbytery, a aynod, or general assembly by 
Presbyterians. It is converted into an associa- 
tion by Baptista. It becomes a conference in 
the hands of a Methodist. This is a flexible 
and pliant passage, if it answers all these pur- 
poses. But, strange as it may appear at the first 
glance, this meeting of the apostles and the 
church at Jerusalem, was not a Catholic nor 
Episcopalean council, summoned by a prince, 
king, or an emperor; it was not composed of the 
bishops oí two, ten, or a hundred churches: nor 
was it a Presbyterian as for they were not 


the preaching and ruling elders of two or three 
congregations, nor of any plurality convened; 
nor waa it a Baptist association, for they were 


not the ministers and messengers of a number 
of churches meeting annually or biennially to 
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hear the state of the churches and to give their 
advice in difficult cases. Nor was it a Method- 
istic conference composed of preachers of a cer- 
tain grade, without a layman among them. An 
what renders it a meeting per se—eus T 
meeting of its own kind, is that its decisions 
were the decisions of the Holy Spirit, and be- 
came a part of holy writ, or of the law of Christ. 
It was adjourned sine die, never to meet again. 
But we have said it was incidental, or as some 
would say, accidental. The circumstances of 
the case were these: Certain brethren of the 
Jews, zealous of the law, went down from Judea 
to Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas were 
teaching, saying that they had a commandment 
from the apostles who happened to be at Jeruse- 
lem at that time, authorizing them to command 
the Gentile converts to be circumcised, and to 
keep the law of Moses, in order to salvation. 
After that, Paul and Barnabas had no small dis- 
sension and disputation with them, the Judaizers 
persisting that they had a commandment from 
the apostles in Jerusalem, to this effect, the 
church at Antioch sent Paul and Barnabas and 
certain others with them to Jerusalem, to see 
the apostles, who happened to be all there; 
thither they came and were all received by the 
apostles, and elders, and church. They told 
their errand; the apostles, and clders, and the 
whole church came together, called a meeting 
to consider this matter. The subject was the 
greatest ever agitated inthe world, since the 
christian era. It lay at the very basis of mak- 
ing of twain one new man, i. e. of uniting Jews 
and Gentiles in one associated body—the church. 
The question itself respected, too, the law of 
Moses, ita perpetuity and universal obligation. 
This was a most delicate point. Moreover, the 
recent calling of the Gentiles astonished all the 
apostles, as an event they had not been looking 
for. It wasthe last evolution and developement 
of the manifold wisdom and goodness of God ta 
their minds; it wes the discovery of the last 
secret in the admirably gracious plan of God, 
with respect to the whole human race. From 
these considerations it wes not wonderful 
that it should have produced so much excitement 
in the minds of all. It was consequently neces- 
sary that the minds of all the apostles, ar the 
revelation of the Spirit communicated to them 
all, should be fully and publicly expressed and 
recorded. It was also necessary that this should 
be done in the first and grandest church of 
the Jews, and in the metropolis of the Jewish 
nation, while the nation yet existed; so that the 
oe of the Gentiles, and the renunciation 
of the Jewish system, might be first approved 
and recommended by the Jews themselves: an 
at the most public refutation of the errors of 
the Judaizers might be afforded, and the whole 
scheme denounced by the very persons 
whom, and in the very place from which, they 
said they had thcir instructions. It is a mos 
precious fact to us Gentiles, that all the apostles 
who were Jews; all the elders of the church 
who were Jews, and the whole church of Chnst 
in the metropolis, composed of Jews, should 
thus, by the revelation of the Spirit, publicly re- 
nounce the whole system, and declare that, with 
all their birthright and natural privileges an 
religion, “they expected to be saved by the 
grace of the Lord Jesus just as the Gentiles.” 
nd thus they exhilarated the Gentiles by tell 
ing them in their decrees, that it not only seem- 
ed good to the Holy Spirit, but “also to ur 
Jews, that those decrees should be established 
and proclaimed. Such was the nature, desig? 
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and utility of the interview at Jerusalem, like 
which there never was, and like which there 
shall never be another. This occurrence cor- 
sectly viewed, and the whole scheme of a con- 
federated priesthood appearsin its naked deform- 
ity, unsupported by the moet distant allusion to 
any script warrant, a worldly scheme, the 
wickedness of which we hope to make fully 
appear. 

e are at this moment called from home for 
some time, and deprived of the opportunity of 
bringing this article to a close. Hoping to re- 
sume it again, we must dismiss it for the 
ptesent. Eprror. 





Abuses of Christianity. 
Tax following is an extract from a work of 
modern date, which, though it may in some res- 
cts be exceptionable, is nevertheless deserv- 
ing of the candid investigation of every advo- 
cate of primitive christiantty.—Eprror. 


Ir will be allowed that the best human insti- 
tutions, through the lapse of time and the grad- 
ual encroschments of corrupt society, become 
changed in their nature and tendency, though 
they may retain their original names and preten- 
sions. eart of building is architecture still; 
but from the difference in materials, plan, and 
construction, very different fabrics result. An 
African’s hut is not a Solomon’s temple. If, 
then, ìt fares thus with the institutions of men, 
was it tobe expected that christianity, the su- 
preme excellency of which no man can know 
only by the special teaching of heaven, should 
share a better fate, and be mocked with no spu- 
Tiousimitations. Surely no. Let it not here be 
understood that man is void of sufficient intellect- 
ual faculties; were it so, he would be excusable 
in rejecting the oracles of God, and blameless 
in making him a liar. From man’s perverse- 
ness and pen alone, his religious errors 
spring; it ie hence that his views are perverted 
and corrupt, and he is said to be spiritually 
dead in tres s and sins, alienated from the 
* of God, through the ignorance that is in 

im. 

Christianity was first propagated by apostolic 
agency. Their doctrine was a stream of pure 

ce, issuing from the throne of God. The 
ight which first irradiated the earth was but a 
faint figure of the light held forth by the apos- 
tles; for they exhibited the Deity himself in all 
the grandeur and excellency of his character. 
The focus of this light was the resurrection 
of Jesus; hence whatever might be the exordi- 
um of their discourses, they always made haste 
to testifv this fact.. It was this which demon- 
strated Jesus to be the Son of God. It was this 
which showed the designof his death accomplish- 
ed; that death was virtually abolished, and “life 
and immortality” brought to light. The effect, 
in those that believed their testimony, was life; 
they were quickened by it; begotten, or born 
n; entering a life of friendship with God 
which they did not previously possess. The 
resurrection of Jesus implies hie previous death 
an event which shows the peculiar character o 
Deity, as “the just God and the Saviour;” hence 
Jesus is catled “the image of the invisible God.” 
To such a character all “ baptized infidels” and 
feased deiste are entire strangers; they wor- 
ship another god, a god corresponding with 
their own imaginations. 

By this statement miy be seen the rock, the 
foundation on which the primitive churches 
were built. We may see what it was which 
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gave them life, and animated with a boldness 
and confidence that often astonished and con- 
founded their adversaries, who imagining their 
ds to be offended by christians refusing to do 
them honor, made no ecruple to sacrifice them. 
At what period of time the teachers of christi- 
anity turned aside from primitive simplicity is 
not necessary to say; but early asthe days of 
Constantine, we see them en d with very 
different things, In his daye was the great u 
roar with the Unitarians, which did not subside 
with his reign; for his successors being some 
unitarian and others orthodox, continued to con- 
vulee the religious world till orthodoxy finally 
praed In those commotions the teachers of 
th parties appeared more like greedy wolves 
than imitators of the Lamb of Ged. Their Tage 
for victory over each other seemed to be anima- 
ted by the love of powerand emolument. Church 
livings began then to be rich, particularly that 
of Rome, which, when it became vacant, set in 
motion all the clerical] chariots in the empire, 
rolling towards Rome to obtain the fat living. 
As these things were too disgusting to christi- 
enity, some spoke boldiy against them. But 
soon the arm of power was stretched out against 
all whose love of truth led them to oppose 
reigning abuses, and those of them who could 
not escape felt the vengegnce of christianity, so - 
called. Those who escaped took refuge in the 
mountains and vallies of the Alps, and in those 
wintry regione subsisted for ages by mechanical 
trades. Often were they invaded, harassed, and 
nearly — but never exterminated till 
Louis XIV. of France sent an army to assiet his 
son-in-law, the duke of Savoy, in seccomplishin 
it. About the same time Louis had converte 
France into a complete slaughter house, that if 
he enjoyed the title of Beloved Son of the. 
Church,” he showed himeelf worthy of it by hie 
zeal in what be no doubt imagined to be her 
interests.® 

Thus history shows us, that, instead of con- 
verting men by the plain apostolic truth, con- 
cerning “Jesas and the resurrection,” simply, 
they were more zealous to improve upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s pian, who, in his zeal for the 
worship of God represented by the image on the 

lain of Dura, heated a tremendous furnace, and 
hurled the impious into it. He had music to 
draw and fire to drive, and imagined, no doubt, 
that the heart must be hard, stubborn, and rebel- 
lious, which would not be melted by the influ- 
ence of one, nor softened by the allurements of 
the other. 

But since the great furnace is no more, our 
moderns have recourse to means somewhat 
different in appearance, though not in effi ct. 
They make very little use of the tale concern- 
ing “Jesus and the resurrection;” this is too 
stale for the improved ears of their audience; 
and what gave life to the detd in sins nearly 
eighteen centuricapast, might seem (to them) to 
have lost ite effect, and will, by no means, 
answer their purpose. Their plan is briefly this: 
First, they set man to judge in his own cause— 
man, whose heart the scripture declares ‘is 
deccitful above all things and desperate! 
wicked; who can know it?” is set to judge o 
himself; not, indeed, by the rules of justice, 
but by certain marks and signs, to distinguish 


+ To allude te all the historic evidence contained in the 
volumes of Mosheim.,. Gibbon, and others, wuuld be too 
tedious. For a concentration of historical information 
upon the subject, from the mom credible authors of varioas 
— and writers of different ages, see Jones’ History of 
the 


himself from other men as converted, or partly 
copverted; a believer, or desiring to believe; 
religious, or seeking to be religious. Those 
who are of neither class; but hardened to heed- 
Jessness, they endeavor to melt down by pouring 
upon them fire and brimstone, feeding them 
with the thunderbolts of heaven, answerable to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. Those who imagine 
themselves Genge her from other men, are 
fed with very different things; the scriptures 
are cut up into piecemeal, and the very best 
iven to the first rates; while those who are a 
Find of half converts, wanting something to 
complete their happiness, as decided favorites 
of heaven, receive every encouragement, and 
are set diligently to work, in one shape or other, 
to obtain the ulfzmatum of their wishes. In this 
manner Paul is despised when he says, “If by 
grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise 
ce ie no more grace; but if it be of works, 
thek is it no more of grace, otherwise work is no 
more work.” 

Now, as those whose life springs from ‘“‘ Jesus 
and the resurrection” alone are never tired of 
this nd subject, but dwell upon it with 
sweet delight; so those whose life springs from 
another souree, never make it the soul of their 
discourse, but are ever harping upon experi- 
mental faith, vital godliness, inherent holiness, 
and the like; and though they swell their mouth 
with the word gospel five hundred times ina 
single discourse, yet they never hold the thing 
forth from the pulpit only in such manner as to 
have a very different effect to that which it pro- 
duced in the days of Paul. Hence the striking 
difference between primitive christians and those 
of modern times, the latter being as zealous for 
the doctrines and commandments of men as the 
former were for the precepts of the Christian 
Lawgiver. The close attachment of professed 
christians to the traditions and precepts of men, 
is not matter of wonder, if we consider again 
the high pretensions with which teachers array 
themselves. They speak of themsclves in the 
words which apply only tothe apostles. Instead 
of being content with the simple title, TEACHER, 
they swell themselves into all the importance of 
nba nadon from the court of heaven, “stewards 
of the mysteries of God,” and the channel 
through which God conveys salvation. ‘They 
seem ‘willingly ignorant of thie,” that the 
apostles can have no successors, seeing that 


none after Paul were witnesses of the resurrec- | i 


tion of Jesus, not having seen him alive after 
that event. This was the first grand requisite 
in an apostle. “As stewards ot the mysteries 

„Of God,” the apostles too were guided into all 
truth; but can our moderns say this of them- 
selves? In fact, the Apostles need no successors; 
for, as “the law and the prophets prophesied 
until John,” so Christ and the apostles continue 
to preach and to testify in all ages. There is no 
new edition of the gospel, and, strictly speaking, 
no new preachers; for a preacher-is a publisher, 
snd a publisher is a preacher. 

As for the office of pastor, very few possess 
the requisite qualifications laid down in the 
scriptures; and to give that title to whom the 
scriptures do not, would bo doing violence to 
those scriptures: the bare appellation of teacher 
is ali tbat such ¢an claim. Now the word pastor 
is equivalent to that of shepherd, or bishop; and 
the word elder is often used in reference to the 
same office, as will be seen by comparing the 
scriptures of Peter and Paul. 

hus we see the extravagant pecuniary claims 
as well as the high-sounding titles of reyeren 
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entlemen, fall to the ground by the touch of 
the scriptures. But as questions opposing the 
scripture plan never cease, it will be asked, 
when are teachers to study? I answer, when 
they walk by the way, when they lie down, and 
when they rise up, as every saint does; and if 
they be taught of God, the word of Christ will 
dwell in them richly; so that with natural abil- 
ities for communication, they will be “apt to 
teach” and ready on all occasions. If, indeed, 
teachers cannot be prepared for want of time to 
study, why dothey makes monopoly of teaching: 
for by attending to Paul’s instructions to the 
churches at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and others, 
it will be seen that teaching is a thing not to be 
restricted to an individual of an assembly, but 
that every man in an assembled body of chris- 
tians, possessing ina great or less degree the 
gifts for teaching or exhortation, should not be 
obatructed, but allowed opportunity to exercise 


the same. But this is not permitted where one 
man engrosses all, and drinks up too, the 
resources of the congregation, which ought to 


be appropriated to the use of the poor, as Paul 
enjoins. “Upon the first day of the week let 
ou lay by him in store as God 
has prospered him,’ that is, to form a collec- 
tion for the saints” in want. It will be said 
that inferior teachers must exercise their gifts 
at other times, and not when the whole church 
is assembled. I answer that the scripture knows 
nothing of such plan. The gifts of the saints 
ought to be exercised in love for edification of 
the whole body; but how can this be done 
except when they are come together? As for 
appointing other days besides the “ Lord’s day, 
the first day of the week,’ no man who trembles 
at the word of God, would presume to “bind 
upon the disciples” any such thing: it would be 
legislating for Christ, changing his “times and 
laws.” 

“The first day of the week” is the day on 
which primitive christians came together, and 
their example is as the law to christians of all 
ages; for they acted under the eye and instruc- 
tion of the apostles, to whom the Lord Jesus 
said, ‘He that hears you hears me.” The 
pulpits of the present day call “the first day of 
the week” sabbath; but the New Testament 
does not speak so. As they please to call it 
sabbath, so they legislate as to the manner in 
which it must be observed; for, instead of obey- 
ing the injunction relative to the seventh da 
sabbath, that they should make no fire in all 
their dwellings, nor cook their victuala, they 
enjoin what they please, and very frequently 
enforce their precepts by the civil power. Thus 
the fear of man is substituted for the fear of 
God. Such proceedings can answer only one 
purpose—by compelling people to be at leisur 
they will be more likely to attend before the 
pulpits. 

As our moderns do not keep the “first day of 
the week” as sabbath, so neither do they observe 
it as the “ Lord’s day.” Upon “the first day of 
the week the disciples came together to break 
bread” in remembrance of the Lord’s death; 
and as the “first day of the week’? comes once 
in seven, the plain christian, whose inquiry 
is, “Lord, what would you have me to Jom 
needs not the finger of some great divine to 
point out his duty or privilege in respect to par- 
taking of the “Lord’s supper” every “Lord's 
day.” But the customs or traditions of men 
have made void this institution. The same 
contempt of his authority who commanded his 
aposties to teach believers * to observe all things 


every one of 
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whatsoever he had commanded them,” is often 
manifested in respect to baptism. The scripture 
very significantly places that ordinance between 
a confession of “the truth ae it is in Jesus,” and 
admission into the churches as members of the 
faithful body: but the authority of men has 
transferred that ordinance, or something under 
its name, to the speechless infant, making of 
“none effect” the ordinance of God. 

It is tiresome to follow the steps of corruption. 
Another instance wherein the authority of God 
is supplented by the will of man, shall suffice. 
It wili be recollected that “the author and fin- 
isher” of the christian faith manifested an utter 
aversion to ostentation; hence he spoke against 
the practice of praying standing at the comers 
of the streets, and commanded his disciples to 
keep within doors when they wished to pray; 
and not only so, but to enter into the cioset, 
praying in secret. The reverse of this is com- 
manded by the pulpits, not indeed that men 
should attend to it in the streets; it is sufficient 
for their purpose that the devotee be seen or 
heard, praying in his family.* " 

These, out of many specimens of departure 
from — simplicity, are enough to show 
that the authority of the christian lawgiver is 
not more regarded now than it was in the twelfth 
or fourteenth century ; for though a great part of 
the professing world may reject this, that, and 
the other abuse; yet, whilet they do what they 
please, obey what they like, and cherish what- 
ever abuses may suit their taste, prejudices, or 
circumstances, how canit be said that they recog- 
nize the King of Zion? And, indeed, what better 
could be — when such is the purity and 
sublimity of the christian faith, that none can 
know or appreciate its excellency but by the 
teaching of God—whilist such is the perversity 
and depravity of the human heart, that it seems 
to pervert orcontaminate whatever does not cor- 
respond with its corrupt principles. Besides, a 
man might seem to be born to his religion as to 
his father’s imheritance—it forms, as it were, a 
great pert of his patrimony. And whatever it 
might be that induced some of our forefathers to 
suffer so nobly in opposing some abuses of chris- 
tianity, yet they could not communicete their 
spirit to their children, and so posterity cease to 
advance in the work of reform. They prefer the 

ipe dixil of man to the labor of thinking for 
emselves. It is thus their prejudices become 

firm as the foundations of the mountains, end 

their abhdrrence of change is in proporwon. 

But some will say that these are hard sayings, 
harsh and uncharitable, and seem like judging. 
I anewer, that nothing is hard to him whose 
foundation is eternal truth; even the ‘wrath 
which is to come” he views with fearless coun- 
tenance. No coming storm can move him to 
dismay. As for the harshness of truth, it will 
be harsh to the ear fostered and fed by flattery. 
But if it be uncharitable to speak truth, surely 
it is more uncharitable to poison with deceit and 
faleehood. And where is charity when the love 
of truth is absent? Charity rejoices not in 
iniquity, but “rejoices in the truth.” Charit 
regards the truth as its true mother, and will 
pine and die under a step-mother. As respects 
judging, no judging can be wrong which is 
measured by the truth on which we stand, and 
hope to stand in judgment 1 to come. Ney, 
Surther—a measure of judging is absolutely 


+ The remainder of this sentence, which is highly 
Objectionable, is excluded. Tbe author errs. Family 
worship is as old as society, and has been, in the wisdom 
of God, essential to every dispensation. PUSLISHER. 
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necessary to every christian. Is he not to dis- 
criminate and recognize the brethren of his 
Lord? Yes, verily, or he would be neglecting 
the “new commandment,” that —— pre- 
cept, by the observance of which He will distin- 
guish his sheep from the goats, who said, * Love 
one another as I have loved you.” This love, 
says John, is “for the truth’s sake as it is in 
Jesus,” dwelling in those that believe it. This 
love cannot exist where the views of the pro- 
feesing body are not simplitied as respects the 
truth being the sole ground of their only hope, 
joy, and peace. hen, therefore, the plain 
christian looks for ‘the love of the truth” and 
brotherly charity in the gay and pompous assem- 
blies of the professing world, he is constrained 
to say, they are not here. 


b a. 
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In our last article under this head, we had got 
eo far in the exposure of the means employed by 
the clergy to establish their dominion over the 
bible, the consciences, the sentiments, and over 
the persons of men, as to show that their confe- 
deration into councils, synods, &c., was entirely 
destitute of any divine warrant in the New Tes- 
tament. The only passage adduced from the 
New Testament, in support of such consocia- 
tions, is the 15th of the ets of the Apostles; and 
thie we considered in our last, and, as we think 
demonstrated to be no warrant for ecclesiastic 
courts or church judicatories. Indeed, the pre- 
sent holy alliance of the crowned potentates of 
Europe, for the purpose of sustaining the as- 
sumptions of kings against the rights of the peo- 
ple, is just as accordant to the genius and spirit 
of christianity, as the councils of priests, or the 
confederation of the clergy now existing among 
us. There ie, in fact, a much greater resem- 
blance between the holy alliance of kings and 
the holy alliance of clergy than at first thought 
would appear. In the first place, kings and 
clergymen of this day find themselves pretty 
much alike. They have both got upon thrones 
by the common consent of the people. The 
king upon e golden throne, or a gilded one— 
the priest upon a wooden one, sometimes gilded, 
and sometimes crimson-cushioned too. The 
king wears a crown, and the priest a mitre. The 
king from his throne publishes his speeches 
and proclaims the laws of the state—the priest 
from his pulpit, or wooden throne, publishes his 
sermons and proclaims the canons of the church. 
The king is high in honor and lives upon the 
toils of his people—the priest is high in honor_ 
too, and lives upon the sweat and sacrifices of 
his people. The king pleads his divine right 
to rule, to be supported, and to be honored by 
the people of his realm—the priest pleads his 
divine right to instruct his people into the mean- 
ing of the bible, and to be —— and ho- 
nored by the poopie over whom he reigns. The 
king pleads the antiquity of his order, and goes 
back to Genesis to show that his order is there 
mentioned and dignified in the person of Nim- 
rod, Ainraphel, Tidal, and Chedorlaomer. The 
priest is equally fond of antiquity, and turns 
over to Genesis in support of his order, and 

leads that his order is found in the person of 
Melchisedec and the priests of Egypt. The 
king pleads his right to peculiar immunities from 
immemorial usage—the priest pleads the same 
right from usage as ancient; he quotes Genesis 
xiii. 22, ** The land of the priests Joseph would 
not buy, for the priesta had a portion assigned 
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them by Pheroah, and did eat the portion which 
Pharoah gave them.” The kings of ancient and 
modern times anited in leagues offensive and 
defensive for the better management of their 
affairs, the securing of their interests, dominion, 
andrule. Of this sort was the confederation of the 
vale of Siddim nearly four thousand years ago. 
The priests of ancient and modern times have 
united in synodsand councils, “ ministerially to 
determine controversies of faith and cases pf con- 
science, to set down rujes and direetion 3 for the 
better ordering of the public worship and 
vernment of the church.” Of this sort was the 
confederation of prieste in all ancient nations, 
in Egypt, in Chaldea, in Greece and Rome. The 
Jewish sanhedrim, that condemned the Son of 
God to death, and that excommunicated the 
apostles, and would have silenced them, was of 
this complexion. In all these items we discover 
remarkable coincidences between the kings and 
the priests of.ancient and modern times. 

But in the nature and object of their alliances 
or consocistions there are the most remarkable 
analogies. We shall take the existing holy al- 
liance of kings in Europe and the existing hol 
alliance of American aoe and examine their 
respective aspects. The oly alliance of mon- 
archs have sworn and subscribed to certain ar- 
ticles of common faith, necessary, essentially 
necessary, to their salvation. They have pledg- 
ed themselves to inculcate and support the 
same by all means and at every risk. Have not 
the confederated clergy of America done the 
same? Have not the respective ecclesiastical 
councils solemnly vowed and subscribed to cer- 
tain articles of faith, deemed essontial to salva- 
tion? Have not they pledged themselves to in- 
culcate the same at the riek of their livings and 
sacred honor? 

Again, the object of the holy alliance and 
that of the allied priests is one and the same 
ostensibly and really. The ostensible object of 
the allied monarchs is the peace and prosperity 
of Europe; the ostensible object of the allied 
priests is the peace and prosperity of Zion. But 
the real object of most of the allied monarchs is 
their crowns, their thrones, and their revenues: 
and the real object of most of the allied priests 
is their mitres, their pulpits, and their stipends. 
The allied monarchs call those who write or 
epeak against their schemes, “traitors, rebels, 
or enthusiastic demagogues,”? whose object it ie 
to sow discord, and to revolutionize that they 
may reign: the allied clergy represent those who 
speak or write ogainst them as infidels, schis- 
matics, heretics, or bewildered enthusiasts, who 
oppose them from some sinister motives. The 
allied monarchs have amongst their subjects 
euch as they have honored with more than usual 
respect, and these plead their cause, defend 
their measures, and denounce those who plead 
fot reform; these kiss the tyrant’s rod, and lick 
the dust on which he walks—just so, the allied 
priests have amongst those over whom they 
reign, certain ones whom they honor with more 
than ordinary respect; these plead the cause of 
the priests, defend their proceedings, and de- 
nounce those who plead for reform; these kiss 
the priest’s toe and hold his stirrup; these are 
the veriest bigots; these are the aas on which 

aam rides. When one of the allied mon- 
archs is likely to become too powerful, or to be 
too strong for the others, the other sovereigns 
_ become jealous, begin to explain away the ob- 
ligation of the alliance, and prepare themselves 
for his exclusion; when one of the allied priests 
becomes too popular or too powerful in the dio- 
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cess, the others sey it is better that one man 
perish, or be destroyed, than that the whole 
priesthood suffer. Butin fact the analogy ap- 
pears perfect in every instance; the allied mon- 
archs and the allied clergy resemble a mon- 
strous production of nature which we once saw, 
two bodies united, and but one soul. Thus, 
though allied monarchs and allied clergy are two 
apparently distinct bodies, they possess but 
one and the same soul and spirit. 

In this country we have no kings, and no 
king craft. We are not, therefore, afraid to 
laugh at the impious and vain pretensions of 
the allied sovereigns. But in this country we 
have priests and priestcraft, and thercfore ma 
tremble to lisp a word against priests an 
priestcraft. ut while we pity the — 
cordially pity the vassalage and privations o 
those under the despotic sway of the allied 
sovereigns of Europe, we see the approach, we 
hail the approach of their deliverance. Light 
travels with immeasurable force, ith incalcula- 
ble velocity. A fire ie kindled that will burn 
and burn—that will, in proportion to the re- 
straints imposed on it, burst forth with unquench- 
able violence, and consume the allied heads and 
hands that oppress Europe and the world. And 
as we sit and condole over the spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places; while we mourn for the 
blinded, the deluded, the oppressed, the robbed, 
and murdered subjects of the allied clergy, we 
life up our eyes from the mournful and appalling 
picture with a hope that HE who has for some 
time been consuming with the spirit of his 
mouth the works of the Man of Sin, will contin- 
ue with accumulated foree to destroy and to . 
consume, until iniquity ashamed shall hide its 
face; until allied priests shall be driven to com 
fusion; or rather, as we would earnestly desire, 
led to repent and become obedient to the truth. 

Eprror. 


— “ Ertract of a Narrative of the 


igion within the Bounds of Ue Synod 





A Review 
State of 
of Kentucky ;” published in the Pitisburgh Re- 
corder of Norember 6th. 

Tuts narrative of the state of religion, if we 
may judge of the whole from the specimen pre- 
sented in the Recorder, is, aa respects style, 
matter, and spirit, one of the poorest things we 
have ever seen from a body of men professing 
to be learned and religious. What renders it 
worthy of notice is ite extraordinary character of 
imbecility, incongruity, superciliousness, and 
ignorance of christianity. But letit speak for 
itself. The first paragraph reads— 

“Tt is with pleasure the synod presents to the 

eople a view of the state of religion within ouf 
bounde. From some points this view is dark; 
from others, encouraging.” 

Reader, observe: the synod with pleasure pre- 
sents a view from some points of the compass 
dark, from other points of the compass encourag- 
ing, i.e. hight. The synod are of a happy turn 
of mind; they have pleasure in presenting a view, 
dark or light. But stranger still, the synod have 
pleasure in lamenting! for after telling us that it 
is with pleasure the synod presents to the people 
a view, &c., they utter seven lamentations. They 
lament the ravages of disease; they lament the 
death of four ministers of their communion; 
they lament that “¢in some places infidelity pre- 
vails;” they lament that “ intemperance, protane 
swearing, and indeed vice of every kind, pre- 
vails” in certain parte of their bounds; they la- 
ment, or rather “deeply deplore, that in many 
places the Sabbath is greatly profaned ;’’ they le 
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ment the “ prevalency of lukewarmness in many 
of our churches, accompanied with s sinful con- 
formity to the world ;” and inthe seventh place, 
“ they are pate Ga state, that there are still many 
vacancies within our bounds. From these 
vacancies we hoas the pitisble Macedonian cry, 


Help us!" i 

The Macedonian cry is become weak and cur- 
tailed in these vacancies! Amongst all the sy- 
nods whose narratives we have heard, we never 
heard one that could with pleasure utter se- 
ven such lamentations. This narrative of the 

od reminds us of « speech of king George 
IV. to the citizens of Dublin. The king was 
telling the citizens with what heart-rending 
ief he had just heard of the death of his be- 
oved spouse, queen Caroline; and, in the same 
breath, while the crocodile tears were atream- 
ing down hig cheeke, he expresses the great 
casure he then felt to be surrounded with his 
rish subjects. 

The synod presents a view of the state of 
religion within its bounds. Is it the state of 
Presbyterianism, or the state of religion? or are 
the words Presbyterianism and religion synony- 
mous! The synod must identify the terms 
assuredly; for they never mention the state of 
any other sect. The synod of Kentucky, then, 
must possess within its bounds all the religion 
in the state. But it may be said, that it only 
— of its own communion. Then, Iask, why 

oes it mention the prevalence of infidelity in 
Lexington, Frankfort? &c. Is this within the 
bounds of its communion? Does infidelity prevail 
within its communion? The bounds of the synod 
must mean the whole state, or else infidelity and 
universalism prevail in some parts of its com- 
munion. The state of religion within its bounds 
is a most equivocal and deceitful sentence. And 
the synod must either arrogate to itself all the 
religion in the state, or ìt gives a false representa- 
tion of the state of religion in the state. We are 
assured that the representation of the state of re- 
ligion within Lexington is not correct, if it mean 
any thing more than the synod’s communion; for 
having been in Lexington immediately after 
the publication of this narrative, and having 
observed a little of the astonishment which it 
excited, I was led to inquire into the state of other 
religious sects in that town; and, from the best 
authority, ascertained that other religious sects 
had increased much more during the last year 
than for some years past. But the fact ie, that 
the prevalence of infidelity in Lexington,qeans 
that the synod having lost the management o 
the Transylvania University, and thie seminary 
having, since it was by the state put under the 
management of others, flourished exceedingly, 
it has become exceedingly mortifying to the 
a which is about trying to get up another, 
or synods have always aimed at the sovereignty 
of colleges as subservient to their designs; con- 
sequently, whenever they lose the sway in any 
seminary, infidelity begins to rear Its odious 
brow in that place. 

And the first of the joyful things mentioned 
by the synod — “several churcheg within 
our bounds which were vacant,” A vacant 
church! O for a new dictionary! “and almost 
without the means of grace,” i. e. a learned 
priest, ‘have within the last year been supplied 
with faithful pastors.” 

Let it be remembered that the synod of Ken- 
tucky represent, and consequently consider, a 
faithful pastor, the means of grace; for every 
church i» almost without the means of grace 
who has not a faithful pastor. © you poor! who 
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are not able to hire a faithful pastor, pray to 
be rich that you may be saved! O Matthew, 


Mark, Luke and Jobn! O Paul and Peter! 
James and Jude! what shall we say to you! You 
did not free yourselves from the blood of all 
men! Nay, you shunned to declare unto us the 
whole counsel of God! You kept back many 
things, and you spake so darkly, that, having 
you all, and wanting a faithful pastor from a 
theological school, we are almost destitute of 
the means of grace!! The synod adds: 

“Thus your prayers have been answered, and 
God has sent some of you the desire of your 
hearts: men to break to you and to your chil- 
dren, the bread of life.” 

Without this faithful pastor the bread of life 
would not have been broken! You must have 
starved to death, or eat it whole! O you faith- 
ful pastors! O you self-importants! if the people 
starve, alas for you! 

The synod answers the weak and faultering 
Macedonian cry thus: 

« We have it not in our power to answer thoir 
call. We have not laborers equal to the harvest. 
Do these vecant congregations say, what must 
we do} Must we and qur children perish for 
want of the bread of life? The synod would 
say, two things at least they must do: they must 
look, by fervent prayer, to God. But this is not 
all; they, in conjunction with our churches that 
have regular pastors, must cheerfully and libe- 
rally engage in the support of our Theological 
Seminary. They must cheerfully and liberally 
contribute to the support of poor and pious 
youth in their preparatory studies. Were these 
two things perseveringly attended to, our vacant 
churches would soon be supplied and new 
churches formed.” 

Yea, yes, support the Theological Seminary 
contribute money, give money to make faithful 
pastors, and then tell them, freely you have 
received, now freely give. No, that will not 
obtain them. Give money to make poor pious 
youths learned clergy, or vain pretenders to 
erudition; and then pray that they may preach 
to you; yes, and pay them too. as there ever 
such a craft as priestcraft? No, itis the craftiest 
of all crafts! it is so crafty that it obtains 
by its craft the means to make craftsmen, and 
then it makes the deluded support them! The 
synod rejoices at last, that there is a growing 
reverence for the Sabbath; that Sabbath schools 
have been organized; that in some congrega- 
tions monthly concerts for prayer are well atten- 
ded; that the posers of inter-communion ia 
recognized and acted upon; that parochial visi- 
tations have been attended to in some churches 
with most encouraging results; and that though 
no revivals had taken place, yet in many places 
there are encouraging appearances. Such is 
the dark and ligh: view which it presents to tho 
people. Oh that the poopie would read the 
scriptures and think and act for themselves, and 
then the people who fear God would learn his 
statutes, walk in his commandments, enjoy an 
inte}ligent mind, a comfortable hope, and would 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Then they would 
shine as lights in the world, they would live as 
the salt of the earth, and many would be re- 
claimed from the error of theirway. Then they 
wouid choose from among themselves such as 
they had proved to be faithfal men, and “apt to 
teach,” for bishops, who would take the over- 
sight, not for the sake of filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; not as lords over God’s heritage, 
but examples to the flock. Enrror. 
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Address to readers of the Christian Baptist —No. I. 
My Faienps :-—In the different articles pre- 
sented to your perusal in this paper, you will 
find some that you approve, and some likely that 
you disapprove. We need scarcely inform you 
that we approve of every item yet presented 
from our own pen, or those of our correspon- 
dents. There was a sentence or two, in an 
extract on the “buses of Christianity,” pub- 
lished during our absence, which, perhaps, we 
would have either not inserted, or have noted 
with a remark, had we been present at ita inser- 
tion; but the general spirit and purport of the 
extrect we approve. Our views of christianity 
differ very materially from the popular views. 
This we fearlessly and honestly avow. But 
while we remember our own mistakes, and the 
systems and teachings of our time, we must 
acknowledge many to be christians who are led 
away and corrupted from the Ee of Christ. 
These cannot enjoy christian health. They 
resemble those who live in an unwholesome 
climate and inhale a sickening air-—they live, 
but théy do not enjoy health or life. It is one 
thing to live, and another to enjoy life. One 
may be achristian, and yet a babe, and yet car- 
nal. Itis, however, the privilege, the happiness, 
and glory of christians, to be men in Christ—to 
be free men too, and to stand fast in, and enjoy 
the liberty, the glorious liberty of sons and heirs 
of God, is the grand desirable—the high aim of 
all the sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty. To see christians enjoy their privi- 
leges, and to sce sinners brought from darkness 
tolight, are the two great objects for which we 
desire to live, to labor, and to suffer reproach. 
In endeavoring to use our feeble efforts for these 
glorious objects, we have found it necessary, 
among other things, to attempt to dethrone the 
reigning popular clergy from their high and lofty 
seats, which they have for ages been building for 
themselves. While we attempt to dethrone 
them, itis o for this purpose, that we might 
enthrone the holy apostles in those thrones which 
Christ promised them; or rather, that we might 
turn the attention of the people to them placed 
upon thrones by the Great and Mighty King. 
any will, from various motives, decry the 
clergy, as indeed they have rendered themselves 
odious to all who dare think for themselves, in 
every age and nation. They have made more 
deists or sceptics than christians, in every coun- 
try, and amongst all people. In opposing and 
exposing them, and their kingdon, it is not to 
join the infidel cry against priests or priestcraft; 
it is not to gratify the avaricious, or the licen- 
tious; but it is to pull down their babel, and to 
emancipate those whom they have enslaved, to 
free the people from their unrighteous dominion 
and unmerciful spoliation. e have no system 
of our own, nor of others, to substitute in lieu 
of the en systems. We wy aim at sub- 
stituting the Rew Testament in lieu of every 
creed in existence; whether Mahometan, Pagan, 
Jewish, or Sectarian. We wish to call chris- 
tians to consider that Jesus Christ has made them 
kings and priests to God. We neither advocate 
Calvinism, Arminianism, Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, Trinitarianism, Unitarianism, Deism, or 
Sectarianism, but New Testamentirm. We wish, 
cordially wish, to take the New Testament out 
of the abuses of the clergy, and put it into the 
hands of the people. And to do this is no eas 
task, as the clergy have formed the opinions of 
nine-tenths of christendom before they could 
form an opinion of theirown. They have, in 
order to raise the people’s admiration of them, 
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for their own advintage, taught them in creeds, 
in sermons, in catechism, in tracts, in pamph- 
lets, in primers, in folios, that they alone can 
expound the New Testament; that without 
them, people are either almost, or altogether 
destitute of the means of grace. They must 
lead in the devotion of the people; they mus 
consecrate their prayers, their praises; and lat- 
terly they must even open a cattle-show or an 
exhibition of manufactures with prayers and 
religious pagesnny. 

Such readers of this paper as believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and con- 
— desire to understand his word, to do, 
and to enjoy his will—we address, in a subser- 
viency to our grand design, in the following 
words :— 

That you may relish and understand the New 
Testament, and all the revelationof God, ie our 
ardent desire. We will, therefore, suggest to 
you a plan of reading the blessed volume which 
reason, common sense, and the experience of all 
who have tried it, recommend and enforce. We 
will only premise one sentence, viz. that as God 
kindly revealed himself, his will, and our salva- 
tion in human language, the words of human 
language, which he used for this purpose, must 
have been used by his spirit in the commonly 
received sense amongst mankind generally; else 
it could not have been a revelation; for a reve 
lation in words not understood in the common 
sense, is no revelation at all. You will then 
take, say, a New Testament, and sit down with 
a pencil orpen in your hand. Begin with Mat- 
thew’s gospel; read the whole of it at one read- 
ing, or two; mark on the margin every sentence 
you think you do not understand. Turn back 
again; read it a second time, in less portions at 
once thanin the first reading; cancel such marks 
as you have made which noted passages, that, 
on the first reading appeared to you dark or dif- 
cult to understand, but on the second reading 
opened to your view. Then read Mark, Luke, 
and John, in the same manner, as they all treat 
upon the same subject. Afterhaving read each 
evangelist in this way, read them all in succes 
sion a third time. At this time you will no 
duubt be able to cancel many of your marks 
Thus read the Acts of the Apostles, which is 
the key to allthe Epistles; then the Epiaties in 
a similar manner; always before reading an 
epistle, read every thing said about the people 
addressed in the epistle, which you find in the 
Acts of the Apostles. This is the course which 
we would take to understand any book. You 
will no doubt see, from what you read, the neces- 
sity of accompanying all your readings with 
supplications to the Father of Lights, for that 
instruction which he has graciously promised to 
all that ask him; praying that “the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give 
to you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him; the eyes of your under 
standing being enlightened; that you may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power toward us who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ — raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places.” Ephesians,i.17—20. “That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
you being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all sainte what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passes knowl- 
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edge, that you might be filled with all the full- 
ness of God.” Ephesians, iii. 17—19. 

In pursuing this plan, we have no doubt, in 
getting even three times through the New Testa- 
ment, that you will understand much more of 
the christian religion than a learned divine would 
teach you in seven years. It will add, however 
exceedingly to your advantage, should you fin 
two, three, ten, ora dozen similarly disposed, who 
will meet and read, and converse and pray with 
you, and you with them once a-week ; or should 
you be the member of a church walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord: 
Do, we entreat you, make the experiment, and 
if it prove not as useful as we have hinted, 
remind us of it; tell us of your disappointment, 
and then we will be deservedly worthy of blame. 
Beware of having any commentator or system 
before your eyes or your mind. Open the New 
Testament as if mortal man had never seen it 
before. Your acquaintance with the Old Tes- 
tament will incalculably facilitate your profi- 
ciency inthe New. The time requisite will be 
redeemed time. It will not interfere with your 
ordinary duties. Oh remember that this knowl- 
edge is better than all acquisitions! “that hap- 
py is the man that finds wisdom, and the man 
that gets understanding! For the merchan- 
dize of it is better than the merchandigg of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold! she is more 
precious than rubies; and all the things you 
can desire are not to be compared to her. Length 
of days isin her right hand; and in her left 
band riches and honor. Her ways are the ways 
of pleasantness, and all ber paths are peace. 
She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her; and happy ie every one that retains her.” 
Proc. iii. 13—18. Eprror. 
Mr. Editor:— ~ 

Sm: Havine read with considerable attention 
the numbers of the Christian Baptist already 
published, and approving of the general spirit 
ind tendency of your work, I take the liberty 
f suggesting to you the necessity of — 
ꝛtre mes. have, for some years, lamente 
hat so many who have opposed prevailing errors 
vith considerable ability and commengable zeal, 
wave defeated their own good efforts by outstep- 
ing the fixed boundaries of truth ; and thus intro- 
lucing schemes and opinions, as subversive of the 
eligion of the New Testament, and as fraught 
vith mischief, in their ultimate opefations, as 
he schemes, which they opposed. In hasten- 
ng out of Babylon they ran paet Jerusalem. I 
vould, with due respect, suggest to you, that I 
hink your opposition to bible societies savors a 
ittle of this error. You have classed these 
noet benevolent and useful institutions with 
chemes, a8 unwarranted of God as enthusias- 
ic, aa they are irrational and absurd. In this 
me instance, I honestly think, you have erred; 
rou will please reconsider this matter. Con- 
sider only one fact, that it is owing to these 
renevolent institutions, that so many of the poor 
1ave the word of life at this moment in their 
sands. I readily allow that it is difficult, very 
liffcult to keep within the limits of propriety, 
within the limite of truth, in taking up the pen 

inst a world of errors. It is also possible to 
fali short of the proper bounds, as Luther and 
Calvin very plainly have done. These men 
were reformers of poperys not advocates of the 
religion of the bible. They brought the pope’s 
chair with them, and established a religion as 
political as that of Rome. The very essential 
principles of popery —— be found in the works 
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of these reformers. As forinatance, these words 
of Calvin, “the church did grant liberty to 
herself since the beginning to change the rites 
(ordinances) somewhat, excepting the sub- 
stance.” (Calvin's Com. on Acts viii. 38.) This 
— recognized and acted upon, re-estab- 
ishes popery on its proper basis. And the 
present appearance of Lutherism and Calvinism . 
shows how trifling the difference between the 
great mother and her elder daughters. Hopi 
that you will Keep close to the grand model, 
am your well-wisher, Roszer Cavriovs, 
P—, Va. November 6th, 1823. 


+: 
Mr. Robert Cautious ~~ 7 l 

Sr: Yours of the 6th instant came duly to 
hand. I am obliged to you for its contents. 
You think that it was rather going to an 
extreme to rank bible societies with other popu- 
lar schemes. Perhaps a more intimate acquaim 
tance with our views of christianity wo 
induce you to think as we do upon this saubjeet. 
We are convinced, fully convinced ‘that the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart ‘faint 
of modern fashionable christianity—that many 
of the schemes of the populara resemble the 
delirium, the wild fancies of a subject of fever, 
in its highest paroxysms—and that these most 
feshionable piece deserve no more regard 
from sober christians, christians intelligent: in 
the New Testament, than the vagaries, the 
febrile flights of patients in an inflammatory 
fever. e admit that it is quite as difficult to 
convince thy.populars of the folly of their pro- 
jects, as it generally is to convince one in a 
ebrile reverie, that he is not in the possession 
of his reason. Some of the actions, howeveg, 
of these subjects of disease, approximate very 
nigh to the actions of those in pee. health, 
while others are extravagantly wild. Thecourse 
pursued by physitians in such casesas we have 
alluded to, for the cure of the body, is analogous 
to the proper course to be pursued by those who 
would reduce the minds of the populars toviews 
and practices consistent with scripture. It is 
not the administration of stimulants, but a sys- 
tem of depletion, that will effect a cure. It is 
not the recommendation of the popular schemes, 
it is not the prescription of zealously engagin 
in all the projects of converting the worl 
recommended by the popular clergy, that will 
heal the diseases of the people; but it is an 
abandonment of every human scheme, and a 
submission to learn and study christianity as 
developed in the bible. This is the course, and 
the only course, that will effect a cure and reno- 
vate the constitution. Every othercourse resem- 
bles the palliatives, and sedatives, and stimu- 
lants of quackery. 

With regard to bible soeieties, they are the 
most specious and plausible of all the institu- 
tions of this age. No man who loves the bible 
can refrain from rejoicing at its increasing circu~ 
lation. But every christian who understands 
the nature and design, the excellence and glory 
of the institution called the Church of fin 
Christ, will lament to see its glory transferred 
to a human corporation. The church is robbed 
of its character by every institution, merely 
human, that would ape its excellence and sub- 
stitute itself in its — Should a physicien 
of oe vey skill exhibit a medicine as an 
infallible remedy of consumption, in all its sta- 
ges, when administered according to his pre- 
scription; should he represent it as perfectly 
adapted, without any commixture, or addition, 
to the patient in every — should he also be 


a person of unbounded benevolence, what would 
be his feelings when some ignorant quack 
would bring himself into notice oy recommend- 
ing the grand specific as infallible, should a 
little sage tea or some innocent anodyne be 
added? Would not fhe physician feel his skil} 
insulted, his character traduced, and would not 
his benevolence provoke him to anger at the 
impudent or ignorant quack who would thus 
etrive to creep into notice at his expense, and at 
the same time, ponang if not altogether, 
defeat the real utility of his medicine? The 
case is parallel, at least sufficiently so, to illus- 
trate our meaning. The infallible physician 
has exhibited an infallible remedy for sinners; 
he has also established a society to which he 
has committed it, to be preserved and exhibited 
in purity. Thie society he has called the house 
of the living God, the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
The honor and glory of this society, of this 
institution, and the honor and glory of its foun- 
der, require, that in its own character, not in 
that of a heterogeneous association of Calvin- 
ista, Arminians, Mammonites, Socinian Philoso- 
phem, and Philosophical Sceptics, it present 
and disseminate, in their purity the oracles of 
God. Let every church of Chnat, then, if it can 
only disseminate twenty bibles or twenty testa- 
monts in one year, do this much. Then it will 
know into what channel its bounty flows; it 
will need no recording secretary, no president, 
no managers of ite bounty. It will send all this 
pageantry, this religious show, to the regions of 
pride and vanity, whence they came. 
the church and its king will have all the glory. 
The limita of my sheet command me to come 
to an abrupt close. Your friend, 
THE Eprrog. 
B——, November 20th, 1823. 





Tae following language from an English pro- 
testant, where hereditary political prejudices 
give greater force to the religious, may be 
considered liberal, and indicates the preva- 
lence of more benign and tolerant reeling than 
has, until lately, existed towards the Roman 
Catholic Church in that country.—[Nat. Int. 


“ Amonost all grave and religious men, the 
ancient hostility to the church of Rome has 
entirely passed away, and has been succeeded 
by a kind of tendernesg, a species of reverence, 
for what, in a historical point of view, is unques- 
tionably the mother church. We avow, that we 
ourselves feel this tenderness and reverence, 
and we know that in this feeling we agree with 
some of the best and most learned men of every 
age andcountry. The late Dr. Johnson used to 
stop at once all invectives against the Roman 
Catholics, by saying, ‘Nay, sir, do not abuse a 
church from which we all spring.” The bishops 
of Rome are men, and have fallen in process of 
time into gross errors and vices; but still they 
aro the successors of St. Peter. Barrow, Clarke, 
and a hundred more of our most learned prelates 
and sages had the same feelings; and we have 
reason to belicve, indeed to know, that they 
prevail very extensively in the present day. It 
ig, in truth, a vulgar and most mischievous 
bigotry, to confound the papal power of the 
present times with the popes of the dark and 
middle ages, and to treat all the existing Catho- 
lics of the prosent day as if they shared in the 
gor and sanguinary persecutions of those of 
that dark period.”—[ Bel’: London Weekly Mess. 


This is liberal, charitable, just, and honest. 
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a human creed and an ecclesiastical conrt, is a 
legitimate daughter of the holy mother; and it is 
no more than common honesty to own the rela- 
tionship. But, indeed, we did not know, that 
“amongst all grave and religious men, the 
ancient hostility to the church of Rome hed 
entirely passed away, and that it had been 
succeeded by a kind of tenderness, a species of 
reverence, for what, in a historical point of view 
is unquestionably the mother church.” Nor did 
we know that dissenters from the mother church 
would “avow” that they feel a reverence” for 
the old mother of harlots, the scarlot whore, 
drunken with the blood of the saints of the 
Most High. Indeed, we bave long seen a most 
striking family likeness between the numerous 
progeny of this crimsoned queen in their reli- 
ous establishments and religious proceedings; 
ut never before this “era of good feelings,” 
did we hear that almost all grave and religious 
men reverence this venerable nurse of an adul- 
terous brood. As every thing of English manu- 
facture is so high! — in this country, it 
is presumed that the style and sentiment of the 
above extract will be quite fashionable amongst 
us. Error. 





Debate. 

A DEBATE took place in Washington, Mason 
county, Kentucky, between the Rev. W. L. 
Maccalla, of Kentucky, and 4. Cam of 
Virginia, which commenced on the 15th and 
ended on the 22d of October, on Barrism. This 
debate continued seven days, owing to Mr. 
Maccalla having collected documents and writ- 
ten notes, which he said, before the debate 
commenced, would require eight days to discuss. 
As this debate is about being put to press, we 
forbear making any remarks upon it. It excited 
great interest, and was paticntly heard by a very 
numerous and respectable assembly, to its close. 
It is expected that it will make its — 
next spring. ITOR. 
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The Clergy.—No. IV. 

As Tue clergy have occupied a most conspic- 
uous place in the Egyptian, Chaldean, Persiaa, 
Grecian, Roman, and anti-Christian empires, 
common courtesy requires that we should pay 
them more than common attention. Our present 
number shall be devoted to their training and 
consecration. 

A lad, sometimes of twelve or fourteen years, 
is, by his parents, destined for “holy orders” 
To the grammar school he hies away. In the 
course of two or three years he is initiated inte 
the Latin tongue. The fables of AZsop, the 
Viri Rome, the wars of Cesar, the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, the conspiracy of Catiline, the 
ware of Jugurtha, the pastoral songs of Virgil, 
with his Georgics and neid; the amorous ani 
bacchanalian odes of Horace, his satires and 
epistles; the sapient invectives of Juvenal and 
Perseus; the amours, the debaucheries, the lec} 
crous intrigues, the murders, and suicides of real 
and fictitious heroes and heroines; the characte! 
and achievements of Jupiter, Juno, Bacchus, ax 
Venue, well relished and well understood, pre 

are him for introduction to the Grecian tonga- 

ow subjects of a similar character, written it 
a different alphabet, but written by men of the 
game religion and morals, command his attentio 
fora year or two longer. He now enters college, 
perfects his knowledge in tbe pantheon, admire 
the beauties of Anacreon, is charmed with the 


It is bonest; for assuredly every sect that holde | sublimity of Homer, reveres the mythology o 
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Hesiod, and scans with rapture the “co of 
Pindar. From the inspiration of the Muses, 
from the summit of Parnaseus, he descends to 
the frigid contemplation of triangles, squares, 
and curves. For this he acquires a taste also. 
The demonstrations of Euclid, the algebraic 
process, and Newton’s principia captivate his 
powers of ratiocination. The logic of Aristotle, 
the rhetoric of Longinus and Quintilian, the 
ethics of Plato, and the metaphysics of the 
Gnostics, elevate him to very high conceptions 
of himself. So far the candidates for law, physic 
and divinity accompany each other. ach of 
these, having got his diploma of Bachelor of all 
these Arts, shakes hands with his classmates, 
and enters into a department of preparation con- 
sentaneous to his future destiny. One puts him- 
self under a doctor of law, another under a 
doctor of physic, and the pupil with whom we 
set out, puts himself under a doctor of divinity. 
His former classmates, with whom he was once 
80 jovial, retain their former jocularity or sobriety, 
—there is no alteration ot their visage. But my 
young priest gradually assumes a sanctimonious 
air, a holy gloom overspreads his face, and a 
ious sedateness reigns from his eyebrows to 
is chin. His very tone of voice participates of 
the deep devotion of his soul. His words flow 
on with a solemn slowness, and every period 
ends witha heavenly cadence. There isa kind 
of angelic demeanor in his gait, and a seraphic 
sweetness in all his movements. With his sun- 
day coat, ona sabbath morn, he puts on a mantle 
of deeper sanctity, and imperceptibly learns the 
three grand ton e sabbath tone, the pulpit 
tone, and the praying tone—these are the devout, 
the more devout, and the most devout. 
Meantime he reads volumes of scholastic 
divinity, and obtains, from sermon books and 
skeletons of sermons, models for future practice. 
Bodies of divinity, adapted to the sect to whom 
he looke for maintenance, are closely studied; 
and the bible is sometimes referred to as a book 
of proofs for the numerous articles of his creed. 
A partial acquaintance with church history is 
formed, and a minute attention is paid to the 
rales and manner of proceeding in ecclesiastical 
courts. Now he can descant upon “natural” 
and “revealed” religion; now the mysteries of 
scholastic divinity, viz. “eternal generation,” 
“filiation,” “the origin of moral evil,” “the 
eternal compact,” “the freedom of the human 
will,” “ete unconditional election and 
reprobation,” “the generality or speciality of 
the atonement,” &c. &c. are, to him, as common 
ee topics. After being a year or two at the 
eet of this Gamaliel, he appears before the 
presbytery or some other ecclesiastical tribunal: 
e delivers a sermon on which he has spent two 
or three months first, in collecting or inventing 
documents, then in writing, and lastly, in mem- 
orizing the whole. When he has it well com- 
moitted, the onlything preparatory yet remaining, 
is to fix upon the proper attitudes of body, tones 
and gestures suited to the occasion; and, above 
all, he endeavors to conceal! all art, that it may 
appear to flow from unfeigned sincerity. The 
sermon is pronounced and approbated, with a 
small exception or two. On the whole, it was a 
finished piece of mechanism. He lifte his inden- 
tures, and after another specimen or two, receives 
a license, which places him on a footing with 
those of other trades called journeymen. Indeed 
he is for a time hired by the day, and sent hither 
or thither at the will of his superiors. This, 
however, contributes to his ease, inasmuch ap it 
saves him the toil of preparing new sermons, 
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the same discourses being always new to « 
strange congregation. 

Such is the common training of a clergyman, 
It may not be so extensive, or it may be more 
extensive; he may commence his studies at an 
earlier or later period; he may be sent by his 
parents or by others, or he may go of his own 
accord; he may be a beneficiary, or he may be 
able to pay his way. These circumstantia! dif- 
ferences may and do exist, yet the training of a 
clergyman is specifically tbe same in all cases. 

To this course, which is, with some very small 
differences, the course pursued by Romanista, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians of every grade, 
Congregationalists, and, perhaps, by some 
others; it has been objected that there is not . 
much grace nor much dependence upon grace in 
this plan. This is, perhaps, a futile objection; 
for what need is there of grace, or what cause for 


‘dependence upon the grace of God, in a person 


so well qualified by art for this reverend office? 
A clergyman, thus qualified, can deliver a very 
popular and orthodox sermon without any grace; 
as easily too asa lawyer can plead the cause of 
his client without grace. If a lawyer can be se 
much interested in the cause of his client ss to 
be warmly eloquent; if his soul can be so moved 
by sympathy, as it often is, even to seek relief 
in copious teare, without the influence of grace 
or supernatural aid, why may not a clergyman 
be elevated to the same degree, or toa higher 
degree of zeal, of warmth, of sympathy, of dee 
distress, in his pathetic addresses from the pulpit? 
Again, if one so well versed in theology, as to 
be able to comprehend, in one view, all the 
divinities, from the crocodiles, the gods of Egypt, 
up to Olympic Jove, or the venerable Satum, as 
any clergyman from his youthful studies is; if a 
competent acquaintance with the sublimities of 
natural religion, and with the philosophical mye 
teries of scholastic divinity, cannot be eloquent, 
animated, and orthodox, without grace, he must, 
indeed, be as stupid as an ass. 

But there are some who think that there is 
some kind of an almost inseparable connexion‘ 
between clerical acquisitions and the grace of 
God—that none can be eminently possessed of 
the former, that does not possess a competent 
portion of the latter. How can this be? If a 
parent who has three sons, A, B, and C, educates 
A for a divine, B for a carpenter, and C fora 
doctor of medicine; why should A possess the 
grace of God or the faith of the gospel rather 
thanBorC? If such were the case, how could 
it be accounted for? Has the parent any divine 
promise that A shall possess the heavenly gift 
rather than B or C? Is there any reason in the 
nature of things, that the training of A, B, and 
C, will secure grace to A rather than to B and 
C? If so, then there is a connexion between 
Latin and Grecian languages, mythology, 
science, and the grace of God, that does not 
exist between the education of a carpenter or a 
medical doctor, and that grace. If the educa- 
tion of A secures the boon of beaven, then it 
becomes the imperious duty of every father thus 
to educate his sons. But this is impossible. He 
has not the means. Then the gift of God is 
purchased with money!!! It is, then, unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the training of a cler 
man can, in any respect, contribute to his 
possessing the grace of God, even in the pee 
sense of that grace. Indeed, we would cheer- 
fully undertake to prove that the training of a 
carpenter or mason is more innocent and less 
injurious to the human mind, than the training 
oF a clergyman in the popular course, and that 


there is more in the education of the latter to 
disqualify him to enter into the kingdom of God, 
than there is in the education of the former to un- 
fit for admission into thiskingdom. From these 
considerations the most favorable opinion which 
we could form of the regular clergy, is, that if 
there be, say, for the sake of precision, five thou- 
sand of them in the United States, five thousand 
carpenters, and five thousand doctors; there is an 
equal number of christian carpenters, of chris- 
tian doctors, er of any other trade, proportion- 
ally according to their aggregate number, as 
there is of christian clergy. ff we err in this 
opinion, our error is on the side of charity for the 
clergy. For we conceive it would be much 
easier to prove from the bible and from reason, 
that in five thousand carpenters, masons, tailors, 
_ farmers, there is a larger proportion, in each, of 
members of the kingdom of God, than in the 
same number of regularly educated ministers. 
If we were to form our ont on this subject 
alone from the history of the regular orthodox 
clergy in the time of the Jewish propheta, or in 
the era of Christ and his apostics, alas! alas! for 
the regular orthodox divines of this timc! 

An objector asks, *‘ Must our clergy, then, be 
ignorant and unlettered men?*—‘‘is ignorance 
the mother of devotion?” Ignorance is often 
the mother of enthusiasm or superstition, either 
of which is, with many, equivalent to devotion. 
Many of those unlettered divines who are sup- 
posed to speak entirely from the Spirit, for every 
one knows it is not from a fund of knowledge or 
from literary attainments which they possess, 
are indeed as evidently without the grace of 
God as his holiness the pope or his grace the duke 
of York. They speak from the spirit, but it is 
from the spirit of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 
frequently accompanied with a remarkable vo- 
lubility of speech and pathos of expression. 
There are none more eloquent or more ungram- 
matical than the enthusiastic. Indeed, some 
writers on eloquence of the highest order, say 

„that this kind of eloquence is the creature of en- 
thusiastic ardor. Thousands of ignorant unlet- 
tered men, not fettered by the rules of grammar, 
not circumscribed by the restraints of reason, 
not controled by the dictates of common sense, 
nog limited by the written word of God, are ne- 
vertheless both fluent, and, though incorrect, 
eloquent speakers: they are elevated by enthu- 
siasm, and, like the meteors of the night, shine 
with more resplendence than tho real stars. But 
to answer the above objector I would say, Let 
us have no clergy at all, learned or unlearned— 
let us have bishops and deacons, such as Paul 
appoints, such as he has described Ist Tim. iit. 
1—14. Titus i. 5—9. 

But, to resume the: young clergyman where 
we left him, working by the dry as a licentiate: 
he preaches, he travels, he explores “vacant 
churches,” he receives his per diem, his daily 
compensation. Like a young gentleman in quest 
of a wife, who visits the “ vacant” ladies; forms 
an acquaintance with the most charming, the 
best accomplished, until he finds one to whom 
he can give bis heart and hand; the nuptial en- 
gagements are formed, and the ceremonies of 
marriage are completed; he settles down into 
domestic life and builds up his house. So the 

oung priest, in quest of a “vacant church,” 
orms as extensive an acquaintance as possible 
with ail the unmarried establishments of this 
character, pays court to the most charming, i. e. 
the most opulent anf honorable, if he be a 
young gentleman of high standing, until he find 
_ One that answers his expectations. A “call* is 
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presented and accepted. His reverend seniors 
come to the celebration of his nuptiale—-with 
holy hands they consecrate him—he vows to be 
e faithful teacher of the doctrines of the sect; a 
loving pastor of the flock, and they vow to be to 
him a faithful congregation, to support him ac- 
cording to promise, to lore him for the work’s 
sake, and to be obedient to his authority until 
God separate them—by death—no, but until he 
gets another and a louder call from some “va- 
cant church” who falls in love with him, and for 
whom he is known to possess feelings incompa- 
tible with his present married state. Thus he 
is consecrated a priest for life or good behavior 

and then he sets about building up his cause and 
interest, which is ever afterwards represented 

and viewed as the cause and interest of Christ. 
Here we shall leave him for the present. 





On Teaching Christianity.—No. II. 

“You are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” said Simon, and « you are Stone,” re- 
plied Jesus to the sonof Jonas. Both the speak- 
ers were human‘apparently, and had been intro- 
duced to each other by Andrew, on the banks 
of the Jordan, about the commencement of the 
Saviour’s ministry, when Simon had the name 
of Stone given to him, &c. To such an ac- 

uaintance the introduction of Andrew was suf- 

cient, common civility seldom requiring more 
on such occasions, than “this is such a one, and 
this is such another one.” Simon, with othe 
seems to bave had no higher views of the 
Jesus in the first instanc^, than the popular sect 
of our own day, called Socinians. Philip ex- 
resses these views to Nathaniel, “ We have 
ound him of whom Moses in the law and fhe 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of Joseph.” But though Peter inthe first in- 
stance conceived of him as the son of Joseph, yet 
afterwards, as is evident, he had his views cor 
rected, and was introduced to him as the son of 
one infinitely august; not, indeed, by flesh and 
blood, not by his brother Andrew, bat by God 
the Father. “ Blessed are you, Simon, son of 
Jonas, for flesh and blood has not revealed this 
to you, but my Father who is in Heaven. ”— 
All the Jews regarded Jesus as the son of Jo- 
seph. As such, they rejected his pretensions to 
the Messiahship; and, as such, he was reputed 
poor and vile by the rich and great of his own 
nation. If Iam not wofully deceived, however, 
the noblest peculiarity of the christian books 
consists in their disproving the false conceptions 
of the Jews on this point, by showing that he 
was the son of the livingGod. “ manifes 
in the flesh,” is the grand arcanum of christianity 
the sublime mystery it divulges to those who 
are initiated! ButI must stop, for this would 
clash with the parndox of the Socinians, who are 
both gentlemen and philosophers, and Jews and 
saints. 

I think, and perhaps, too, the reader thinks, 
that in my last paper it was showed by a series 
of New Testament quotations, that this peerless 
fact, that “Jesus is the Christ,” forms the sole 
bond of union among the holy brethren, and is 
also the means through faith for increasing the 
body of Christ in the carth. 

ence it may be affirmed, without fear of 
being disproved, that the church of Christ is 
something essentially different from the populer 
establishments, that are maintained and ir 
creased by moncy, and their respective eccle- 
siastical constitutions and confessions, 
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Mammon withhold his support from these 
schemes and they would instantly be dissolved. 
The church of Christ, however, is founded on a 
tock, and its union and fellowship are as inde- 
structible as the eternal and imperishable fact 
by which it is knit together; yea, it eould exist 
i 


in the world, and, indeed, the church of Jesus 
is fast passing into a world where there are 
no such things. A spark of common sense 
might teach any of us that God and Mammon 
can have no communion, even in this world; 
and this circumetgnce may wel! teach every 
person who hase farge annual contributions to 
make for the support of clergymen, that the so- 
ciety to which he belongs is not the church of 
Christ, that society requiring no such support. 
But has the Son of God indeed visited our be- 
nighted planet? Has the Creator of the ends of 
the earth really stretched forth a human hand? 
Has the great God for certainty strode across the 
stage of this ephemeral existence, and acted so 
mighty a part? Why then, O Emmanuel! why 
should we for a moment be in wonder if this 
matchless truth be made the bond of ‘union 
among them that believe it! and the fact by 
which the sinful sons of men are born again into 
the everlasting kingdom! Reader, have your 
eyes been opon to this illustrious truth? The 
scriptures disclose this secret and lift it high 
above all the other revelations of God. It is the 
very sun of the spiritual system. Shut your 
eyesto it, and christianity is a most dark and 
erplexing scheme. Once behold it, and you 
Pehold the most certain and substantial argu- 
ment for love to God and men. This same Holy 
One died for sin, and if the knowledge of it fails 
to influence our hope, and love, and joy, it may 
safely be said that the scriptures have nothing of 
equal weight to propose for this purpose. at 
man is, or isnot a christian, who is, or is not con- 
strained by this grand truth to abandon sin and 
live unto God; and this is all the scriptures mean 
by the word i in the noblest sense of that 
term. This is the grace and philanthropy of 
God, which, having appeared to all men, teaches 
us to deny all ungodliness, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the present evil world. 
e word * gospel, I am bold to say, is a term 
more abused than any other in our language. 
The religious public devoutly reckon a pulpit 


man to be explaining this term, and to preach 
the glad tidinga-ef heaven, if he be but deduc- 


ing some grave spiritual secret from such scraps 
of Holy Writ as the following— Naphtali is a 
hind let loose’—“ Ephraim is a cake unturned”? 
—“ Remember Lot’s wife’—‘‘Judas went and 
hanged himself”—‘ We took sweet counsel to- 
pethen” &c. &e. Such texté, “ for Antichrist 
meade the word of God a mere text-book,” 
such texts, I say, may afford the learned, subtle, 
and seraphic preacher an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his own pretty talents before a polite and 
fashionable assembly ; but they were never writ- 
ten by the Holy Spirit to establish the gospel 
fact, but for ate a different purpose; and the 
dry heathenish harangues spun from them are 
ae dissimilar from the grand, certain, and divine 
evangelical narration, as the fabulous cosmogo- 
ny of Epicurus is from the Mosaic history of the 
ereation. In the mouth of the popular preach- 
ers, the gospel is quite a fugitive ning rapid, 
fitting, retiring, uncertain—it eludes the gras 
of the most expert and attentive hearer; accord- 
ingly few or none of all who attend the heptdo- 
mida! levees of these spiritual courtiers, can ev- 
er tell, in precise terms, what the gospel of the 
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New Testament means. I have heard of se- 
veral pious presbyterians who would not accept 
of an excellent property in the western country, 
because they could not think of leaving the gos- 
pel; so that the bible, which records the gospel, 
was to them a mere plaything of their preachers. 
: Two popular christians have this mo- 
ment called to quarrel with me for saying, in 
my last paper, that the peerless gospel fact is 
the sole bond of union among the holy children; 
and that the testimony of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit for this fact is recorded in the four 
evangelists. These two gentlemen will proba- 
bly see this paper, and I here appéal to them 
whether the drift of their conversation with me 
was not to show that the writings of the evange- 
lists were intended for the Jews only, and that 
the Gentiles had no need of these four books to 
support the grand fact that Jesus is the Son of 
the living God. 

The gospel isa question of fact. Is Jesus the 
Son of the living God, or is he not? If it is 
false, the popular preachers cannot make it true 
— if it is true, the four evangelists have the ho- 
nor of recording the evidence for its truth; and 
this brings us at once to their writings. Let us 
look at the circumstance of this fact as found in 
Matthew, Luke, &c. and we shall at once see 
whether any thing the pulpit men can strip from 
texte like those quoted above, can afford the 
shadow of an opportunity for preaching, i. e. 

roving that Jesus is the Christ. The evange- 
ists tell us that this same personage was born 
in a stable, of a poor, but a religious female, at 
a moment, too, when she seems to have been 
exhausted by a long and fatiguing journey; ac- 
cordingly, he was cradled in a manger, until the 
ae? the country getting intelligence of his 
birth, obliged his guardians to seek for safety in 
a flight by night to Egypt. On his return mis- 
fortune still seemed to pursue him, and the fa- 
mild wete compelled to pass their native canton 
and to seek a wretched security in Zabulon. 
At the age of thirty, he preferred his claims te 
the Messiahship, i. e. to be the Son of the livin 
God. His pretensions were instantly rejected, 
and his fellow citizens en masse conspired against 
him, and drove him from the cit From this 
time he lived a wandering life, without a place 
to repose his head. His own tribe did not re- 
ceive him; his own brethren disbelieved him; 
the people who heard him, pronounced him 
mad; and the priests who argued with him, and 
who are never behind in reprehending the good, 
declared him possessed. He more than twice 
escaped being stoned, and wasactually scourg- 
ed poe He was .xnown friend to sinners; 
and so excessively poor, that when he wanted to 
see Ceæsar’s head ho had to ask for a penny. 
Thus he lived, insulted and abused, until an in- 
timate acquaintance of own betrayed him 
for the paltry sum of thirty shillings. When he 
was seized in a garden by a banditti of soldiers 
in the dark, and accused by many of seditions 
and E before the national senate, the 
petty officer of that court smote him on the 
cheek, and when afterwards brought before the 
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Roman tribunal, it was only to receive the same - 


contumely afresh. They dressed him like a 
puppet, spit in his face, and struck him with the 
palms of their hands. He was adjudged to be 
crucified, and departed for the place of execu- 
tion bearing his own cross. He was immedi- 
ately nailed to it, and the malicious clergymen 
continued to persecute him with their pious 
scoffa, until, as if the world was in danger while 
the enemy to their power was alive, they sent 


a ruffian soldier to perce his side with a spear. 
Bat these doctors of divinity shall look on him 
whom they pierced. Thus he lived without 
a place to repose his head in life; and thus he 
died, without a grave to hide his murdered form 
in death. Now all this is intended to humble 
us in the dust. And itis the history of one pre- 
tending to be the Son of Almighty God; and to 
believe him to be the Son of 5 18 to believe 
the gospel; and to preach the gospel, is to show 
by the writings of the evangelists that this same 
suffering was all voluntary, and that he was the 
only begotten Son of God. But the writings of 
Matthew, &c. bear no resemblance to a popular 
pecena gospel, which, too generally, is little 
etter than a song of logic or metaphysics. 
Dear Lord, when I reflect that have spent 
twenty years of my life under the noisy verbosity 
of a Presbyterian clergyman, without receivi 
the least degree of light from the holy word o 
God; when I see others led the same dark dance 
by the same blind leaders, I am prompted to ad- 
dress myself to the bishops and deacons of the 
church of Christ. Brethren, you are not nume- 
rous in N. America, and you see the religion of 
our Lord and Saviour is still in the hands of 
schoolmen—boys brought from colleges and 
sworn to maintain schemes that maintain them; 
as I suppose you to have adopted no system, per- 
mit me therefore to beseech you by your affection 
for the flock of God, by that great mystery which 
holds it together, by that dear name Jesus, by 
gou fear of death and hope of life, by your 
owels of love for a perishing world, throw wide 
open the boards of the bible, and abandon the 
popular scheme of teaching our holy religion by 
scraps. O Jesus! let me ever lay hold of you 
through the medium of the bible, your holy word 
which defies all extrinsic ornament, and is the 
faithful compass which ever points to heaven. 
Your pretended preachers have abandoned the 
holy commandment; they have adopted worldly 
schemes; they have usurped your authority, 
and turned the people’s ears away to fables. 
‘They have no guide. Methinks I see afar, 
tossed upon the billows of the never sleeping 
Atlantic, a slender bark ; the treacherous breezes 
have seduced her from the shore; the pilot, un- 
able to retrace his course, stands upon the poop, 
and in an agony of fearful anticipation, gazes 
on the wide and pathless ocean: around him the 
bewildered crew are seized with pale affright. 
But why this distraction—why this horror and 
dismay? Anangel whispers me they have no 
compass; and already the winds are up, the sky 
lowers, and no friendly star appears to point 
them to their much loged port. How gladly 
would they hie them aWay, but they have seen 
the spirit of the storm to flit athwart the heavens, 
and the rush of waters is in every soul. At last 
the tempest, the whole heaven descends, and 
the unbefriended bark sinks amid the tumult 
of conflicting waters. The mystery of this is 
manifest; the popular assemblies are without 
the bible; and may be divided generally into the 
superstitious, the unintelligently devout, the 
enthusiastic, and the philosophic or Socinian. 
Now, reader, in preaching the gospel orin ar- 
ing for the truth of this illustnous fact, that 
feios is indeed the Lord of heaven, do you think 
that, upon the whole, it is common among the 
pulpit men to argue from the same topics from 
which the Lord himself argued? After reading 
the above sketch of the Tite of Jesus, perhaps 
you may think that there is no topic from which 
any probable argument can be drawn in support 
of his claims. You will probably say, what in 
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the world can a preacher have to say in proot 
of this, for all human testimony seems to be in 
array against it? You will ask, what has he 
to oppose to the decisionsof a Roman judicature, 
so famed forthe inflexibility of its justice? What 
mighty argument to counterbalance the adjudi- 
cation of the Jewish sanhedrim, the most ancient 
and moet authoritative council that ever sat} 
And if it could be shown that these erred in 
condemning him, how is he to obviate the diffi- 
culty about the priest and the peopie who thought 
him a madman, and the testimony of his breth- 
ren who discredited him and his fellow-citizens? 
&c. &c. Dear reader, the modern preachers of 
christianity could prove any thing if you only 
give them a pulpit, on the terms, that not a soul 
of all who listen shall have the right of question- 
ing a single word they say accordingly they will 
reach up the cross and the gospel from any text 
etween Genesis and Revelations. The two 
popular christians, above alluded to, averred 
that the gospel could be preached at any time in 
five minutes; yet our Lord on hie plan taught 
only very few, though he preached for three 
years, and his followers had all the glory of the 
miraculous evidence laid right before them. It 
took the Bereans two whole yeare before they 
could decide upon the reality of the report. But 
opular preachers can teach this truth, and no- 
dy, even the taught, can tell how. This fact, 
by which we are saved, is neverthelese great! 
proved; the testimony, the united testimony o 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit has set it to 
rest; and though Jews and antichristian preach- 
ers have done all in their power to disprove and 
obscure it, yet we are all taught by God, and he 
that receives his testimony sets to his seal that 
God is true. Pur. 


Address to the ee ee Christian Baptist. 
O 


It is presumable, that some of you, my friends, 
read this paper with a prejudiced mind. If this 
were not the case, it would be, to us, matter of 
astonishment. Good men have their prejudices 
as well as others. Nathaniel, an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile, was so pre- 
judiced, that when Philip told him that “he had 
ound him, of whom Moses in the law and the 

ropheta did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
oseph,” he said, “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth"! To our prejudiced readers we 
would say, as Philip said to Nathaniel, “Come 
and see.” Come and search the scriptures, and 
see whether these things are so; whether the 
opular schemes, or what we oppose to them, 
18 founded on the divine word. This is all the 
favor we ask of you; and neither — candor, 
your honor, nor your interest will allow you 
to do otherwise. Philip said, come see this 
Jesus, this son of Joseph, and judge for yourself. 
He came, and saw,and heard. From a very 
short acquaintance, he received this Jesus, not 
as the son of Joseph, as Philip had designated 
him; but he received him as the Son of God. 
He, convinced from his interview, exclaims, 
“Rabbi, you are the Son of God, you are the 
King of ferael.” 

The apostles themselves were long under the 
dominion of prejudice concerning Messiah’s 
death, resurrection andkingdom. The teaching 
of the scribes, and the traditions of the elders; 
the popular notions of the times bewildered them. 
When plainly informed of his death, Peter 
exclaims, ** That be far from you, Lord, it shall 
not be so done to you.” en they were 
told of his resurrection from the dead by those 
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to whom he appeared alive, “they were aston- 
ished,” and the words of their informants “ap- 
peared unto them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not.” Of hie reign and kingdom they 
had no correct ideas unt] Pentecost. Till that 
day they looked for temporal rule and dominion 
to be given to Israel according to the flesh. 
They expected Messiah's kingdom to be a con- 
tinuation of the old Jewish, enlarged and improv- 
ed. The citizens of Berea are represented by the 
inspired Luke as more noble than the citizens 
of Thessalonica. And why? Because they 
heard the word with al! readiness of mind, and 
“searched the scriptures daily whether these 
things were so.” My friende, be thus noble, 
and go end do likewise. Perhape the conse- 
uence may be similer to the history of the 
berasas, marked with an emphatic therefore: 
«THEREFORE, many of them believed.” 

“Good has been oiten called evil, and evil 
good. Truth has been piously called error, and 
error truth. Pare religion has frequently been 
called heresy, and heresy pure religion. Paul 
had to confess that ne worshipped God in the 
way which the populars called heresy. So we 
frankly confess, that some of our views have 
been by the — called heretical and blas- 
phemous. cause we have said, that we 
christians are not under Moses, but under Christ; 
not under the law as a rule of life, but under the 
gospel, we are said to have spoken “blasphe- 
mous w against Moses and the law.” Be- 
cause we have said that the Jewish sabbath is no 
more, we are represented as without religion, 
profane and impious; and, because we have 
called much of what is called warm preaching, 
and warm feelings, and great revivals, enthu- 
siasm ; we are said to deny “experimental reli- 
gion”? or the influence of the Holy Spirit, by the 
word, upon the minds of believers. * Yes” say 
our enemies, “you deny the moral law, the 
christian Sabbath and experimental religion.” 

To the firat of these charges we shall, in the 
present address, cal! your attention, reserving 
the others for a future day. 

The ‘moral law,” or decalogue, is usually 
plead as the rule of life to believers in Christ, 
and it is said that it ought to be preached “asa 
means of conviction of sin.” The scriptures 
never divide the lew of Moses into moral, cere- 
monial, and judicial. This is the work of 
echoolmen, who have also divided the invisible 
world into heaven, hell, and purgatory; who have 
divided the obedience of Christ into active, pas- 
sive, and both; who have divided the members 
of the church into speechless babes, seekers of 
religion and regenerated saints; who have divided 
the kingdom of heaven, or christian kingdom, 
into clergy, ruling eldere, and laity; who 
have phi obo phized, allegorized, and mysticized 
christianity into an incomprehensible and inef- 
fable jargon of christianized -paganism and 
judaism. 

We published, seven years ago, a speech 
pronounced to an association on this subject, in 
which we objected to thie division of the law; the 
substance of which, if we recollect right, was 
this: we objected to this division of the law, 
First, because it was unauthorized by either the 
Old or New Testament, i. e. neither God by 
Moses, his Son Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, 
had ever made sucha division. They always 
spoke of the lew as one grand whole. ‘The 
law was given by Moses, but the grace and the 
truth by Jesus Christ.” “The law and the 
prophets continued until John the Baptist.” 

You are not under the law,” &c. &c. Here is 
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no moral, ceremonial or judicial law, but “the 
law.” Secondly, because this division of the 
law — the mind of a student of the bible, 
who, while he meets the words “the lew,” is 
puzzled to know which of the three is meant; 
whereas, if he would always view the phrase 
“the law,” when not otherwise defined, as the 
one and undivided law of Moses, he would 
never be perplexed. Because, in the third 
place, this division is — or incorrect, as 
respects the moral and judicial laws. All wri- 
ters and speakers we have either heard or seen, 
blend, in their expositions, moral and judicial 
recepts, making the latter as moral as the 
ormer. They have no palpable or distinguish- 
able criteria of distinction. Because, in the 
fourth place, they represent the ten commands 
as the moral law; whereas they tel! us that the 
law contaimed two tables: the former teaching 
religion, or ourduty to God; the second teaching 
morality, or our duty to our neighbor. This 
moral law, then, is both moral and religious; for 
these same divines distinguish religion and mo- 
rality. In the fifth place, because one precept 
of this moral law was as ceremonial as any item 
in their ceremonial law, viz: the fourth com- 
mandment. For these reasons and others, we 
objected then to thie division of the law. We 
have never heard any thing said, though much 
has been said on that subject, of the least weight 
to change our views delivered at that time. 

But, without going further into the detail on 
thie part of the subject, we proceed to observe, 
that Moses, the great lawgiver to the Jews, 
delivered this law as a rule of life to the Jews 
only; and it was all equally important to them, 
and binding upon them. It was all holy, just, 
and good, as respected its design; and was 
equally divine and authoritative. He that 
touched the ark died the death, as well as he 
who stole the golden wedge. He that offered 
Strange fire upon the altar was consumed, as 
well as he that cursed his father. He that gath- 
ered fuel on the Sabbath, and he that blasphemed 
the God of Israel, were devoted to the same 
destruction. But the law of Moses was given 
for a limited time. The world was about 
twenty-five hundred years old before it was 
given; “for until the law sin was in the world,” 
and this law was designed only to continue till 
the promised seed should come, the great Law- 
giver. Moses pointed Israel to this great Law- 

iver. Malachi told the Jews to remember this 
law until Elias should come. The Messiah said 
plainly, “ that the law and the prophete preached 
till Joba.” But, “ since that time, the kingdom 
of God wae preached.” Paul repeatedly affirme 
that christians are not under the law, but under 
the gospel, as a rule of life. In teaching the 
Jews he compared the law toa school-master 
until Christ came; but since faith or Christ 
came, he assured them they were no longer 
under the school-master. He declared they 
& were delivered from the iaw”—ttthey were free 
from it?—* they were dead to it.” He sa 
“it is done away’’—“it is abolished”—* it ie 
disannulled.” 

Moses had a brother of great dignity, of illus- 
trious fame, whose name was Aaron. This 
brother of the lawgiver was divinely ordained a 
high priest, and divine laws ordained concerning 
him and his successors. In process of time the 
son of Jesse was crowned king over Israel, 
under God, who still retained the sovereignty. 
Concerning this David and his successors divine 
laws were published. Israel were under Moses 
as a lawgiver, under Aaron as high priest, under 
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David as king. These three were types of 
Christ as lawgiver, priest, and king. Now the 


populars ond we agree in one grand point on 
this topic. They say that “ Jesus Christ is our 
only propast parn and king.” To this we 
cordially and fully agree. Therefore, we will 
not submit to Moses as our prophet or lawgiver, 
to Aaron as our high priest, to David as our 
king. If we would yield to Moses as our law- 
giver, we would yield to his brother Aaron as 
our high priest, and to the son of Jesse as our 
king. We honor Moses, Aaron, and David. 
We study their history, their offices, and their 
deeds. We revere them as Messiah’s types. 
We will treat them with every due respect; but 
will not put ourselves under them. hile we 
acknowledge Jesus to be the great lawgiver, the 
great prophet, the great high priest, David’s son, 
and David’s king, weare assured that every part 
of Moses’ law worthy of our regard has been 
republished and reenacted under more glorious 
circumstances and with more illustrious sanc- 
tions by him—that every item of Aaron’s pricst- 
hood has been fulfilled by him—that every 
excellent trait in the character and government 
of David has been exhibited by him, free from 
imbecility and imperfection. Messiah, you are 
my only prophet, priest, and king; for you are 
worthy! 

“Then,” say the populars, “you have no 
moral law as a rule of lite—no preaching of the 
law asa means of conviction of sin; you may 
live as you list—your doctrine is licentious—it is 
antinomian—it is dangerous to morals—to piety 
—to all good.” 

Blessed Jesus! are you thus insulted by pre- 
tended friends? Are your laws an inadequate 
rule of life? Guided by your statutes, will our 
lives be licentious, our morals loose, ourselves 
abandoned to all crime? Was Moses a more 
consummate lawgiver than you? Did his com- 
mandments more fully or more clearly exhibit 
the moral, the godly course of life, than yours? 
Were the sanctions of his law of more solemn 
import, of more restraining authority, than your 
precepts? Is there no means of conviction of 
sin, of its evil and demerit, in your doctrine, 
manner of life, or in your death? What argu- 
ment, what inducement, to cease to do evil and 
to learn to do well, in all the laws of Moses, in 
all the statutes of Israel, in all the examples of 
pores saints, and martyrs, speaks such 
anguage, exhibits such motives, conciliates such 
regard, denounces such vengeance, attracts 60 
much reverence, inspires with so much awe, 
wins by so much goodness, and reconciles with 
so much power, as your death? That heart, O 
Lord! that feels not the force of this argument, 
this omnipotent argument, to cease to do evil 
and to learn to do well, in vain will be assailed 
by moral suasionor by moral law. The thun- 
ders of Sinai—the flashing fluid of unmeasured 
force—the rending echoes of the celestial trum- 
pet—the nodding summit—the crashing rocks— 
and the trembling base of the smoking mount, 
veiled in the blackest darkness, cannot constrain 
nor allure it to righteousness, humanity, and 
the love of God. Philosophy, marching forth in 
all her imaginary strength, clad in all her fancied 
charms, is perfect impotence compared to your 
doctrine. The example of patriarchs, of proph- 
ets, of saints, and martyrs, from Abel to Noah, 
from Abraham to David, from David to John the 
Baptist, is inefficacious compared with yours. 
Moses and his fiery law, hie statutes and his 
jad ents, as the body without the spirit ia 

ead, are lifeless and inoperative compared with 
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your new commindment, your piercing law. 
animated and quickened by your life, con rmed 
and sanctioned by yourdeath. No; the statutes 
and ordinances commanded in Horeb, the meek- 
ness of Moses, the patience of Job, the seal of 
Pijak, the piety of Daniel, the pathos of David, 
and the wisdom of Solomon, will not, cannot 
illumine that understanding, captivate those 
affections, purify those desires, purge those 
motives, subdue those lusts, which your doctrine, 
your example, your law, your love, your suffer- 
ings, your death, your resurrection, your exalta- 
tion, fail to accomplish. But did your charac- 
ter, your doctrine, your life, your death, your 
resurrection and your exaltation ever fail, wher 
fully apprehended, ever fail to purify, to reno- 
vate, to reform? No! never! never! Who can 
know you and not love righteousness, and not 
hate iniquity?) When the dying thief, in his 
day, saw your character and heard your fame, 
he entrusted his soul to you, and presence right- 
eousness to his companion. When the perse- 
cuting Saul saw you, O Saviour of the world! 
enthroned in glory—-when he heard your winning 
voice, he fell beneath the raysof your majesty, 
and from a lion put on the meekness of the 
lamb. 

Yet having your New Testament, ratified by 
your blood, are we without a rule of life? are 
we authorized to live as we list? The thought 
is impious! O Sun of Righteousness! your salu- 
tiferous rays were long expected to enlighten, 
to cheer, and to quicken those sitting in dark- 
ness, in the region and shadow of death. Yet 
you have risen, and more glory shines from the 
clouded face of Moses than from yours!! Great 
Lawgiver, the Gentiles long waited for your 
law, and have you left them without law, to 
live as they list? Moses and Elias waited on 
you on the holy mount—they laid their honors 
and their commission at your feet. When they 
ascended to the skies, your Father's voice com- 
manded your disciples to hear your law, to yield 
exclusively to you—and shall we not? Forbid 
it Heaven! 

Lord Jesus, may your character open to our 
view as depicted in your doctrine, your mim- 
cles, your sufferings, your death, your resurrec- 
tion, and your glory; and then we shall not fear 
to put ourselves exclusively under you, as our 
lawgiver, our prophet, our priest, and our king! 

DITOR. 


The conversion of the world. 

Man has been often considered as a creature 
of circumstances. Diversified b7 climate, by 
language, by religion, by morals, by habit, 
he presents a most varied aspect to the com 
templative mind. Betwixt “the frozen Ice- 
lander and the sun-burned Moor,” the wander 
ing Indian and the polished cit, the untutored 
savage and the sage philosopher, the supersti- 
tious pagan and the intelligent christian, whet a 
difference! To the sceptic reasoner the human 
race presents an insoluble enigma. The ques 
tions, what am I? whence came I]? and whither 
do I go? are questions which philosophy in its 
boasted powers, deism in ita bold excursions, 
infidelity in its daring enterprizes, attempts in 
vain. The bible alone answers them with aat- 
isfaction and certainty. To the disbeliever of 
it the world has neither beginning, middle, not 
end. The sceptic feels himself a speck of 
matter, floating down the stream of time into 4 
region of impenetrable darkness, alike ignorant 
of his origin and his destiny. Whether there 
is in him a spark of immortality, or whether he 
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s all annihilated in the grave, are, to him, 
:hings unknown and unknowable. The reptile, 
encased in its kindred shell, the oyster clinging 
to its native rock, could as easily calculate the 
rapidity of the particles of light, or measure, by 
ita powers, the orbit of a comet, as the most 
gigantic genius, by its own vigor, unaided by 
the bible, could prove that there is a God, that 
there was a creation, that there is an immortal 

irit in man, or that there will be an end of 

is mundane state of things. We know what 
deism, philosophy, and natural religion arrogate 
to themselves; but their pretensions are as vain 
as their efforts to give assured hope are impo- 
tent and ansvailing. Deism steals from the 
bible the being of a God, the immortality of the 
soul, the future state of rewards, and shutting 
the volume of light, impudently arrogates to 
itself that it has originated those ideas from its 
own iogenerate sagacity. But we are insensi- 
bly falling into a disquisition foreign to our 
present purpose. 

The world, as respects religion, is divided 
into four grand divisions—the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, the Jewish, and the Christian. In the 
first of these there are some fragments of divine 
revelation mutilated and corrupted. The knowl- 
edge of God once communicated to Noah, was 
transmitted to his descendants; and although 
many of them were never favored with any 
other revelation than that committed to him; 


and although that revelation was vitiated and! people. 


corrupted with thousands of the wildest fancies 
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To what ie this doleful state of the world 
attributable is a question that deserves the 
attention of every christian. If there were no 
hereafter, the temporal wretchedness of ignor 
ance and superstition presente an object that 
must awaken the sympathies of every benevo- 
lent mind. And if there be a hereafter, and if 
future happiness were attainable to those im- 


mersed in pagan and Mahometan gloom, wretch- 


edness, and crime, still the amelioration of their 
earthly condition, the rational and christian 
enjoyment of this present life are objects of 
such vast importance as to excite al! that is 
within us to consider whether those possessing 
the light of heaven are, in any sense, chargea- 
ble with the crimes and miseries of the heathen 
world. 

If, as some affirm, every man is accountable 
not only for what he has done, but for what he 
might have done, the question would not be 
of difficult determination. But as we would 
wish to see this point established on more solid 
and ee ground than abstruse specula- 
tions, we shall appeal to the New Testament. 
The Saviour of the world charged the scribes 
and — of that age with having “shut u 
the ingdom of heaven against men,” wit 
having “ neither gone in themselves, nor suffered 
those that were entering to goin.” He charged 
the lawyers or doctors of divinity with having 
taken away the key of knowledge from the 
The apostle Paul taught the christians 
that it was possible for them so to walk as to give 


and most absurd notions, yet it never has been} occasion to the adversaries of their cause to speak 
completely lost. Hence the most ignorant sav- | reproachfully of it and them; that they might so 


ages have some idea of a God, and offer him 
some kind of worship. They endeavor to pro- 
pitiate him by sacrifice, and consider themselves 


walk as that the name of God, of Jesus, and his 
doctrine might be blasphemed. And Peter 
declared, that, in consequence of false teachers 


under some kind of moral obligation to one | and disciples, “the way of truth should be evil 


another. They view certain actions as pleasing, 
and others as displeasing to him. 

The Jewish religion, though once enjoined by 
divine authority, as exhibited in the Oid Testa- 
ment, has, by the same authority, been set 
aside as having answered its design. In the 
best form in which it could now appear on 
earth, it would be as dry and useless asa shell 
when the kernel is extracted. The good things 
once in it are no longer to be found; and, ae 
corrupted by the modern Jews, it is oe anoth- 
er religion than that instituted by Moses. 
There is no salvation in it. 

The Mahometan religion recognizes three 
hundred and thirteen apostles, of whom six 
brought in new dispensations, viz. Adam, Noah, 
Abreham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. The 
last vacated or rendered obsolete all the preced- 

It consequently contains many items of 
divine revelation; but these are like the frag- 
ments of revelation found in the pagan ——— 
liahments, 80 perverted as to be darkness instead 
of light. The Mahometans have, like the 
modern christians, their different sects, their 
orthodox and heterodox teachers and opinions. 

The “christian nations” have the bible, but 
many of them have, like the Jews, rendered it 
of little or no effect by their traditions. Divid- 
ing the whole family of man into thirty parts, 
five parts are professed Christians; six parts are 
Mahometans and Jews; and nineteen parts 
Pagans. This is the mournful state of the 
world according to the most correct statements. 
Add the Mabometans, Jews, and Pagans togeth- 
er, and they amount to twenty-five thirtieths of 
the whole human race. So that but one-sixth 
of Adem’s offspring possess, and but few of 
these enjoy, the ree of God. 


spoken of. He also teaches that christians 
may so conduct themselves as that those who 
behold their conduct may be allured to the 
belief of the gospel. ee Matt. xxiii. 13., 
Luke xi. 52., lst Tim. v. 14. vi. 1., Ist Pet. iii. 1., 
2d Pet. ii. 1,2.] Those records show that pro- 
fessed disciples may, both by omitting to dọ 
their duty, and by committing faults, prevent 


and greatly retard the spread of the gospel, the 


enlargement of Messiah’s kingdom. e are 
convinced that the character of the christian 
communities” is the greatest offence or stumb~ 
ling block in the way of the conversion of the 
world. And that therefore the only hopeful 
course to convert the world is to reform the pro- 
fessors of christianity. 

But what kind of a reformation is requisite to 
thisend? Itis not the erection of a new sect, 
the inventing of new or the setting 
upof a new creed, nor the adopting of any in 
existence save the New Testament, in the form 
in which it pleased the Spirit of God to give it. 
It is to receive it as it stands, and to make it its 
own interpreter, according to the ordinary rales 
of interpreting all books. Itis not to go back 
to primitive Calvinism, or primitive Methodiem, 
or primitive Lutherism, but to primitive Chris- 
tianity. The history of the church for many 
centuries has proved, the history of every sect 
convinces us, that it is as impossible for any 
one sect to gain such an ascendance as to em- 
brace as converts the others, and thus unite in 
one grand phalanx the christians against the 
allied powers of darkness, as it is to create a 
world. Every sect, with a human creed, carries 
in it, as the human body, the seeds of its own 
mortality. Every sect has ite infancy, its child- 
hood, its manhood, and its dotage. Some die 
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as soon as they are born 
good old age, but their old age is full of grief 
and trouble. And die they must. As it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after 
that the judgment, so it is ordained by God 
that all sects must die, and that because their 
bond of union is under the curse. Where are 
the hundreds of sects that have already existed ? 
They only live in history as beacons to posterity. 

It need not be objected that some sects have 
already taken the New Testament and run into 
the wildest extremes; for either they interpreted 
it according to the reveries of Swedenburg, the 
fanaticiam of Shakerism, or the enthusiasm of 
New Lightism, or they apostatized from a good 
profession. Recollect, we say, that the scrip, 
tures are to be their own interpreter, according 
to the common rules of interpreting other writ- 
ings. 

Christians, as you honor the Saviour and the 
Father that sent him; as you love the peace and 
prosperity of the kingdom of the Holy One; as 
you love the souls of your children, your rela- 
tives, your fellow-citizens; as you deeply deplore 
the reign of darkness, of paganism, of horrid 
cruelty over such multitudes of human beings; 
as you desire and pray for the salvation of the 
world, the downfall of Antichrist, of Mahome- 
tan delusion, of Jewish infidelity, of pagan 
superstition;—treturn, return to the religion of 
our common Lord, as delivered unto us by his 
holy apostles! Model your churches after the 
primitive model, erected under the agency of 
the Holy Spirit—and then the churches of the 
saints will have rest and will be edified, “and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Spint, they will be multiplied” 
with accessions until all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of our God. ITOR. 


and others live to a 





Tae first Baptist church in America was 
founded at Providence in 1639. Their senti- 
ments spreading into Massachusetts, in 1651, 
the general court passed a law against them, 
inflicting banishment for persisting in the pro- 
mulgation of their doctrines. In 1656, Quakers 
making their appearance in Massachusetts, the 
legislature of that colony passed several laws 

inst them. No master of a vessel was 
allowed to bring any one of this sect into its 
jurisdiction on penalty of £100. Other still 
severer penalties were inflicted upon them in 
1657, such as cutting their ears and boring their 
tongues with a red hot iron. They were at 
length banished on pain of death; and four, 
refusing to go, were executed in 1656. 


{Plain Truth. 
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We left the young clergyman in the arms of 
his lately espoused congregation, living upon 
the dowry of his spiritual consort; duly trained, 
divinely consecrated, formally wedded, and 
actively employed in building up the cause of 
God, in which hisown cause is deeply inter- 
ested. Here again we find him, and hear him 
teaching that “they that preach the gospel 
should live by the gospel.” With great elo- 
quence he remonetrates against “ muzzling the 
ox that treads out the corn; and with zeal 
for justice and righteousness, he exclaims, “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” That his con- 
gregetion may not consider themselves doing 

im a favor when they pay him five hundred or 
@ thousand a year, he argues with great pathos: 
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“Our debtors you are, for if we impart to you 
our spiritual things, it is a matter of poor return 
if you impart to us your carnal things.” 

ndeed, money is of vital consequenee in the 
kingdom of the clergy. Without it a cler 
man could not be made, nor a congregation 
supplied with a “faithful pastor.” O Mammon, 
you wonder-working god: well did Milton sing 
of thee— 

There stood a bill not far, wh 

Belch'd fire and rolling — — ane 

Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither wing’d with speed 

A numerous brigade hasten'd ; as when bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm'd, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench 2 field 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on; 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven ; for e’en in heav’n his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches o( heav'n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific: by him first , 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Riffed the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Open’d into the hiil a spacious wound, 

And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell ; that soil may bem 

Deserve the precious banc. 

Mammon thus speaks— 

—————T his devert soil 

Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we skiil or art from whence to raise 

Magnificence ; and what can heaven show more? 

Yes, Mammon, you have “skill” and “ar,” 
and treasure. You lead the stripling to the 
grammar school, and for years you give Bim akill, 
and art, and science; and when you have fed 
and clothed, and educated him with books and 
pedagogues, zen teach him divinity, and crown 

im master of every art, and, chief of all, the 
art of winning you. God of this world, who ie 
insensible to yourcharms! Your brilliant coun- 
tenance sheds a charming lustre on every thing! 
You distil into the souls of priests an peopl 
an animating sweetness, and when every other 
‘call’? is disregarded, your voice wakens into 
ecstacy, zeal, and piety, the slumbering ear—it 
wakes obsequious to your nod. 

Money is the bond of union, the associating 

nneciple in all popular establishments. There 
18s a “christian congregation.” I think it is 
christened Associate Reformed, or, perhaps, 
Episcopalian, or General Assembly, or some 
other name. It has not met for three months. 
Why? It is‘ vacant.” What do you mean by 
“vacant?” Jt has not the bread of life broken 
toit bya faithful pastor, Why? Itis“ weak™— 
not able to hire a pastor. Itis not abile to pay 
& supplies.” Whenever they can “raise” —* 
or six dollars, this sum brings them all together, 
and a faithful pastor with his mouth full of the 
bread of life. The little flock sit sweetly enter 
tained under the “droppings of the sanctuary” 
for a few hours. He bids them God speed. 
They go home, and in the couree of some time 
a similar sum brings them together a seco 
time. May be they get so “strong” as to bea 
aixth or a fourth part of the “support” of one of 
“the watchmen of Zion.” He is half his time 
in one congregation, a fourth in another, and s 
fourth in a third. Three churches, one pastor— 
one husband, three wives! Married to the 
three! To one congregation he gives half his 
time and half his divinity, and receives half his 
living, half his stipends for it. To the other 
two, share and share alike, because they ar 
alike weak. Thus the strong becomes st 
and the weak, weaker. Now who is so blindes 
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not to see that money is the cause of thie mys- 
tery. It is another proof of the old text, “no 
Pays no preach.” 
ut let us look at this matter again. A youn 
ntleman of fine talents comes forward; an 
m the same “divinity school’? another one 
of slender talents, but he is “a well meaning 
man,” a pious soul, humble and plain. They 
both push their fortune. The one is placed on 
the frontiers over a charge of three hundred 
dollars; the other in the city overa charge of 
two thousand. What isthe cause of this mys- 
tery? Another text explains it. Itis found in 
the chronicles of the British parliament. It 
reads thus: ‘every man has his price.” Yes, 
and every congregation has its own taste. A 
wealthy and a polite congregation sits very 
uneasy under the pious effurta of a homespun, 
coarse, and awkward mechanic. His sing-song 
monotony, and sawing gesticulation, animated 
by the zeal of-Elijah, treezes the genial current of 
their soule. It will not do. He tries it again. 
The pews are empty. Worse than ever. To 
the west he goes. In the wilderness he is like 
John the Baptist. His disgusting elocution, his 
awiward figure, and his frightful gestures, are 
all unsullied sanctity, unfeigned devotion. The 
rural saint is full of his praise. Of his whole 
periormance and appearance he says— 


Behold the picture! Is it like? Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostram with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text ; 
Cry bem! and. resding what they never wrote, 
Just thirty minutes, huddle up their work, 
And witb a well-bred whisper close the scene.—Cewper. 
The young divine of fine talents is admired, 
is adored, where his class-mate would not be 
heard; not because of his supposed want of 
lety, but his want of talent and politeness. 
ut when the fashionable orator places himself 
in the pulpit, the house is crowded, the galleries 
are full. 
Forth comes the pocket-mirror. First he strokes 
An eyebrow ; composes next a straggling lock ; 
Then, with an air most gracefully performed, 
Falls back into his seat, extends an arm, 
And lays it at his eas: with gentle care, 
With handkerchief in hand depending low, 
The tetter hand, more busy, gives the nose 
Its bergamot, or aids the inde eye 
With opera glass, to watch the moving scene, 
And recognize the slow-retiring fair.—Cewper. 
And yet, with all his reputed talents, he is 
often a mere retailer, a mere reader: 
He grinds divinity of other da 
Down into modern use: transtorms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts.—Cowper. 
Money, I think, may be considered not 
merely as the bond of union in popular estab- 
lishments, but it is really the rock on which the 
popularchurchesare built. Beforechurch union 
18 proposed, the grand point to ascertain is, are 
we able to support a church? Before we give a 
call, let us see, says the prudent saint, what we 
ean “make up.” A meeting is called—the 
vestion is put, “how much will you give?” 
t ground. Each man writes his name or 
makes his mark. A handsome sum is sub- 
scribed. A petitiop is sonetimes presented to 
the legislature for an act of incorporation to 
confirm their union and to empower them to 
raise by the civil law, or the arm of pra the 
stipulatedsum. Allisnow secure. Thechurch 
is founded upon this rock. It goes into opera- 
tion. The parmsoncomes. Their social prayers, 
praises, sacraments, sermons and fasts com- 
mence; every thing is put into requisition. But 
what was the primum mobic? at the mov- 
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ing cause? Money. As proof of this, let the 
congregation decrease by emigration or death; 
the money fails; the parson takes a missionary 
tour; he obtains a louder call; he removes, 
man failed is the cause; and when this cur- 
rent freezes, social prayers, praises, “ sacrae 
ments,” sermons, and congregational faste all 
cease. Money, the foundation, is destroyed, and 
down comes the superstructure raised upon it. 
Reader, is not this fact? And dare you say that 
money is not the basis of the modern religious 
establishmenta? It begins with money; it goes 
on with money, and it ends when money faile, 
Money buys Æsop’s fables for the destined 
priest; money consecrates him to office, and a 
moneyed contract ugites him and his parish. 
The church of Jesus Christ is founded upon 
another basis, nourished by other means, is not 
dissolved by such causes, and will survive all 
the mines of Peru, all the gold of Ophir. The 
modern clergy say they do not preach for money. 
Very well; iet the people pay them none, and 
they will have as much of their preaching still. 
Besides, there will be no suspicion of their 
veracity. Epitor. 





Address to the Readers of the Christian Baptist. 
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Tue subject of our arent address is the sab- 
bath day andthe Lord’sday. Either christians 
are bound to observe the sabbath day, or they 
are not. If they are, let us see what the nature 
of that observance is, which was prescribed for 
the sabbath — The Jaw reads thus: “ Re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shall you labor and do all yeur work: the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord your God: 
In it you shall not do any work, you, nor your son, 
nor your daughter, nor your man servant, nor 
your maid servant, nor your cattle, nor the stran- 
er that is within your gates. Forin six days the 
td made heaven an earth, the sea and all 
that is in them, and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” You will observe that, in this 
command, God positively prohibita all manner 
of work or labor on this day. Son, daughter, 
servant, cattle, stranger, are commanded to be 
exempted from all manner of work, In examining 
the particular precepts originating from this law, 
recorded in the Old Testament, we find the fol- 
lowjng specifications :-— 

i. © You shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitations on the sabbath day.” Ezr. xxxv. 3. 

2. * Abide you every man in his place, (house 
or tent;) let no man go out of his place, (house 
or tent,) on the sabbath day. Ez. xvi. 29. 

3. “He gives you on the sixth day the bread 
of twodays. Bake that which on will bake this 
day, and seethe what you will seethe, and that 
which remains over, lay up for you to be kept 
until the morning.” Ex. xvi. 29. 23. 

4. “Bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither 
carry forth a burden out of your hongss-an the 
sabbath day.” Jer. xvii. 21. 22. : 

5. * Not doing your own ways, nor finding 
your own pleasure, nor speaking your own 
words.” Is. trii. 13. , 

6. “& From evening unto evening shall you ce- 
lebrate your sabbath.” Lev. xxiii. 32. ` 

7. « Whoever does any work on the sabbsth 
day, he shall surely be put todeath. Every one 
that defiles it shall surely be put to death.” 
Ea, xxxi. 14. 15. : 
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And while the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness, they found a man that gathered 
sticks upon the sabbath day. And they that 
found him gathering sticks brought him to Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and to all the congregation. 
And they put him in ward, because it was not 
declared what should bedone tohim. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, The man shall be surely 
ut to death; all the congregation shall stone 
fim with stones without thecamp. And al! the 
congregation brought him Without the camp, 
“and stoned him with stones, and he died, as the 
Lord commanded Moses.” Numbers, xv. 32—36. 
The above items are a few of many that might 
be selected out of the Old Testament on this 
subject. We believe them to be a fair speci- 
men of the law given by Moses, as explained 
and enforced upon the nation of Israel. 

Now the question is, are we under this law? 
If we are, we pay little or no respect to it. 
For who is there that does not habitually violate 
the rest enjoined a this day? Those who make 

the most ado about sabbath breakers are them- 
selves, according to the above law, worthy of 
death. They kindle fire in their houses. They 
go out of their houses, and travel on their cattle 
miles. Their sons and their daughters do some 
kind ef work. Ta iag burdens of water, 
wood, and prepare food. They celebrate it no: 
from evening to evening, but from morning to 
eyening they violate it. They speak their own 
words, and do many things worthy of death. 
Why. then is not the penalty enforced? As- 
suredly their observance of this law is. mere 
mockery. Itis an insult on the Lawgiver! 

We know that some of the clergy have given, 
if not sold them indulgences to violateit. They 
have told them that certain ‘t works of necessity 
and mercy” are allowable. But who told them 
sot They tell them: they may prepare food, 
bring in fuel and water. But God forbade those 
under this law to do-s0. §o far was he from 
countenancing such “works of necessity,” that 
he wrought three miracles to prevent the neces- 
sity of doing a “work of necessity.» He sent 
two days’ portion of manna from heaven the 
sixth day; he sent none the seventh; he pre- 
served that gathered on the sixth from putrefac- 
tion until the close of the seventh: all of which 
were special miracles for the space of forty 
years. If he wrought three miracles to prevent 
an Israelite from crossing his threshold to ga- 
ther up a little manna for his daily food, how 
dare any give a dispensation, in his name, te do 
that which is tenfold more laborious!!! 

Because the Saviour of the world put to si- 
ienee those who accused him of breaking the 
sabbath, by appealing to their own conduct in 
relieving animals in distress, this doctrine of 
“ works of necessity and mercy,” has been rep- 
resented as of divine — What a perver- 
sion! Ana tum ad hominem converted in- 
toa general maxim !i But such a perversion shows 
consummate inattention to the laws of Israel. 
While Israel kept the law there never would 
occur an opportunity for a work of necessity or 
of mercy, @uch as these lawgivers tolerate. For 
while they kept the law, they should be blessed 
in their basket, stores, fields, houses, children, 
flocks, herds; no house would take fire; no ox 
would fall into a pit, &c. And if they trans- 

essed the law, they should be cursed in all 
these respects, and no toleration of a violation 
of the law was granted as a means of mitigating 
the curse. 

Again: Let.me ask, Was there ever a law 
published relaxing that rigid observance of rest 
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enjoined upon the sabbath? Was there a law 
published, saying, You must or you may observe 
the sabbath with less care, with less respect; 
you may now speak your own words, kindle fire 
in your houses, and prepare victuals? &c. &c. 
I say, Was there ever such a law published? 
No, indeed—either the law remains in all its 
force, to the utmost extent of its literal require- 
mente, or it is passed away with the Jewish ce- 
remonies. If it yet exist, let us observe it ac- 
cording to law. And if it does not exist, let us 
abandon a mock observance of another day forit. 
« But,” say some, “it was changed from the 
seventh to the first day.” Where? whea? and 
by whom? No man cantell. No, it never was 
changed nor could it be, unless creation was 
to be gone through again: for the rcason as- 
signed must be changed before the observance, 
or respect to the reason, can be changed!! It 
is all old wives’ fables to talk of the change of 
the sabbath from the seventh to the first day. 
If it be changed, it was that august personage 
changed it who changes times and laws ez officio 
—I think his name is DOCTOR ANTICHRIST. 
But was not the sabbath given to the Jews 
only? - And again, Was it not a shadow or type? 
This deserves attention. 
The preface to the law, of which it was a 
art, says, “IT am the Lord your God who 
rought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage; therefore, remember the 
sabbath day,” &c. The preface to this law, as 
the inscription or address upon a letter, ascer- 
tains whose property it was. It was the property 
of the Jews. But Moses tells them this, not 
leaving it to an inference, Deut. v. 15, * Re- 
member that you were a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence, through a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm; therefore, the Lord your 
God commanded you to keep the sabbath day.” 
‘Ezckicl says the same, or rather the Lord by the 

rophet says, chap. xx. 12. “ Moreover, also, 
Leave them my sabbath, to bea sign between 
me and them.” Yes,said the Lord by Moses, 
“ The sabbath is a sign between me and the chil- 
dren of Israel for ever.” Ex. xxxi. 17. Itis 
worthy of note in this place, that of all the sins 
in the long black catalogue of sins specified 
against the gentiles, in all the New Testament, 
the sin of sabbath-breaking is never once pre- 
ferred against them!! We conclude, then, that 
the sabbath day was as exclusively the property 
of the Jews as circumcision. 

But was it not a shadow and a type? Let us 
hear Paul. “Let no man judge you (condemn 
you for not observing) in meats and drinks, (for 
eating and drinking.) or inrespect of a holy day, 
or of a new moon, orof the sabbath, which are a 
shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ,” or, according to Macknight, “the body is 
Christ’s body.” Paul, then, says it wasa shadow. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 4th chapter, he 
makes t@ and Canaan “types of that res¢ which 
remained for the people of God.” The sabbath 
then wasa shadow—a type given to the Jews 


only. 

Since beginning this article, we noticed, for 
the first time, a very correct note of Dr. Mac- 
Knight’s, the celebrated translater of the apos- 
tolic epistles, which expresses our view of this 
matter. With many, we know, his views will 
be received with more readiness of mind than 
ours. He was, strange as it may appear, a 
dignitary in the presbyterian church; yet he 
expresses himself in the following manner, on 
Colossians ii. 16. “The whole of the law of 
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Moses being abrogated by Christ, (Col. ii. 14.) 
christians are under no obligation to observe 
any of the Jewish hol 

venth day sabbath. W 
made the observance of the seventh day a ne- 
cessary duty, the Colossians were to resist him. 
But though the brethren, in the first age, paid no 
regard to the Jewish seventh day sabbath, they 
set apart the first day of the week for public wor- 
ship, and for commemorating the death and re- 
Burrection of their master by eating his supper 
on that day; also, for private exercises of devo- 
tion. This they did, either by the precept or 
by the example of the apostles, and. not by vir- 
tue of any injunction in the law of Moses. Be- 
sides, they did not sanctify the first day of the 
week in the Jewish manner, by a total absti- 
nence from bodily labor of every kind. That 
practice was condemned by the council of Laod- 
icea asjudamng. Lec. Suiceri Thes. Eccl. voce 
Sabbaion.”” 


The sabbath was, by the Lord of the sabbath, 
set aside, as well as every other part of the law 
of Moses, as stated in our last address. The 
learned Macknight is with us also in this in- 
stance. His words on Col. ii. 14. “It is evi- 
dent,” says he, “that the law of Moses, in all its 
parts, is now abolished and taken away. Con- 
sequently, that christians are under no obliga- 
tion to obey even the moral precepts of that law, 
on account of their being delivered by Moses to 
the Jews. For if the obligations of the moral 
precepts of his law are still continued, mankind 
are still under its curse.” I would just observe 
on this item, that the Lord Jesus Christ observe 
the last sabbath that was obligatory on any of 
the human race, by lying in the grave from ev- 
ening to — In the silence of death and 
the grave he celebrated it literally, “not going 
out of his place,” until dhe sabbath was past. 
Then, very early in the morning, when the sab- 
bath was past, the Jewish religion being con- 
summated, he rises and becomes the beginning 
of the new creation. 

Christians, by apostolic example, which to 
them is the same as precept, are, in honor of the 
commencement of the new creation, constrained 
by Christ's aftthority and grace to meet on the 
first day of the week, to show forth his death 
and to commemorate his resurrection. When 
they assemble they are to be instructed and to 
admonish one another; they are to learn his 
statutes, and “to continue sfledfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, in breaking bread, in fellowship, 
and in prayers, praising God.” Such was the 
practice of the primitive church, as the epistles 
demonstrate. The firet day of the week is not 

to the Lord when these things are not 

done. For if — of christianity were to 
keep in their houses from morning to evening 
and celebrate this day as the Jews did the sab- 
bath, instead of honoring they are dishonoring 
Christ. No two days are more unlike in their 
import and design, than the Sabbath and the 
first day. The former commemorated the con- 
summation of the old creation, the cessation of 
creation work; the latter commemorates the be- 
ginning of the new creation. The former was 
to Israel, a memorial that they were once slaves 
in Egypt—the latter assures us that the year of 
release has come. The former looked back, 
with mournful aspect, to the toils and sorrows 
entailed upon the human body, from an evil inci- 
dent to the old creation—the latter looks for- 
with en eve beaming with hope, to perpe- 

tual exemption from toil, and pain, and sorrow. 
The sabbeth was a day of awful solf-denial and 
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profound religious gloom—the resurrection day 
is. a day of triumph, of ny joy, and religious 
festivity. The Jew, on a sabbath morn, from his 
casement surveyed the smokeless chimneys and 
the bolted doors of the silent tribes of Israel. 
A solemn stillnese holds the streets of the city 
and the hamlet, and not a vagrant foot disturbs 
the grassy field. The flowera breathe forth 
their fragrance to the gentle breeze—no hand 
plucks the blooming rose—no ear is charmed 
with the mellifluous notes of the tenants of the 
ves. The banks of the limpid streams are 
not frequented by the noisy youths, nor does 
their clamor mingle with the murmurs of the 
vocal rills. Striking emblems of the silent rest 
allotted to the tenants of the grave. The chris- 
tian welcomes the dawn of the triuniphant morn. 
The new heavens and the new earth open to his 
view. The incorruptible, the immortal bodies 
of the saints, rising from the ashes of the grave, 
in all the vigor and beauty of immortal youth, 
fill his soul with unuttérable admiration of the 
wondrous victory of the all-conquerin 
While he surveys his mortal frame and feels the 
sentence of death in every department of his 
earthly house, his soul forgets the infirmities of 
its partner, and soars on the pinions of faith and 
hope to the resurrection morn; it is lost in the 
contemplation of millions of every tribe and 
tongue clothed in the indescribable beauties of 
immortality. While overwhelmed in the exta- 
tic admiration of the glorious bodies around him, 
his eye ultimately fixes on the FIRST BORN of 
many brethren. While he adores him at the 
head of the innumerable host of ransomed im- 
mortals, his memory musters up the recoliec- 
tions of Gethsemane, Pilate and his judgment 
seat, Mount Calvary, and the sepulchre in the 
garden. To the assembly of the saints with 
eagerness he hastens, and, anxious to share in 
the praises of his glorious chief, to join in the 
recollection of his humiliation unto death, and 
to participate in the triumph.of his resurrection, 
his soul ts feasted with the abundance of his 
house and with the communion of those whom 
he hopes to embrace in his immortal arms on 
the day of the resurrection to cternal life. 
Christians, what a difference between the 
Jewish sabbath, and this day of triumph! They” 
have much to learn of the glory of christianity 
who think that going to a synagogue, and hear- 
ing a harangue, and returning to their fircsider, 
is suitable to the design or expressive of the 
import of this joyful and triumphant day. On 
this day Messiah entered Jerusalem as son of 
David, as King of Judah. On this day he rose 
from the dead. On this day, after his resurrecs 
tion, he generally met with hia disciples in their 
assemblies. On this day, he sent the Holy Spirit 
down from heaven and erected the first christian 
church. “On this day the disciples came tos 
gether to break bread.” On this day the chrie- 
tians joined in the fellowship of tho saints, or in 
making contributions for the saints. And, on 
this day, the Spirit finished its work of revela- 
tion on the Isle of Patmos, in giving to John the 
beloved the last scereta of the divine plan ever to 
be uttered in human language while time en- 
dures. Ifno authoritative precedent enforced 
the assembly of saints on this day, and the ob. 
servance of the order of the Lord’s house, the 
very circumstance of such a coincidence of glo- 
rious wonders would point it out as the Lord's 
day; and love to him, the most powerful principle 
that ever impelled to action, would constrain all 
saints not to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves on this day; but to meet, to animate and 
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to be animated ; to remember, to admire, to adore, 
to hymn in songs divine, the glorious and mighty 
king. Christians, could you say, not 

EDITOR. 





Queries. 

Against whom did the holy prophets of the 
Jews, the Saviour of the world and his apostles 
inveigh with the utmost severity? 

Ans. The nopular clergy. Never were any 
things spoken by the Saviour of the world, or b 
the holy apostles with so much keenness, wit 
so much severity, as their reproofs of, as their 
denunciations against, the popular clergy. 

Who were the popular clergy in those days? 

Ains. Those who pleased the people, taught 
for hire and astablished themselves into an order 
distinct from the people. 

Who are the popular clergy now? 

Ans.. Those who are trained for the precise 
purpose of oe religion as their calling, 
please the mass of the people, establish them- 
selves into a distinct order, from which théy 
exclude all. who are not so trained, and, for hire 
affect to be the only legitimate interpreters of 
revelation. 

What are the most effectual means to diminish 
the power and dominion of the popular clergy? 

nsi. The same means which the Lord and 
his apostles used in their day against those of 
that time: chiefly to persuade the people to hold 
fast the holy commandments of the apostles, 
and to build themselves up in the christien 
faith. Jude. 2 Fet. iii. 2. 





On Teaching Christianity.—No. IV. 


Tux ultimate design of these papers on chris- 
tianity is, to exhibit a plan of preaching Christ 
to mankind, having for its authority the example 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
together with that of the apostles and others, 
who, in the beginning, were commissioned to 
promulgate the new doctrine. The design, 
indeed, may at first sight seem as adventurous 
as it is novel; but wheat of that? Christian pas- 
tors, for whom these sheets are more immediately 
‘designed, are not td be startled at the apparent 
preaumption or novelty of my attempt. Their 
principal concern must be about the reality of 
what I propose. Is there one way, and only 
one, of preaching Christ to sinners; and is that 
one way supported by the above authesities? J 
answer in the affirmative; there is but one au- 
thorized way of making Chriet known to men, 
in order that they may believe and be saved. 
And now it is my business to show, by scripture, 
that this is the ca3e. The reader will re- 
member that it has been shown ina former pa- 
per, that Jesus having died for sin and arisen 
again to introduce the hope of immortality, the 

at fact to be believed in order to be saved, 
is, that he is the Son of God; and this being a 
matter-of-fact question, the belief of it as ne- 
cessarily depends upon the evidence by which 
it is accompanied, as the belief of any other fact 
depends upon its particular evidence. No one 
thinks of accrediting a mere assertion. Our 
blessed Saviour scrupled not to tell those among 
whom he alleged his divine authority; that if he 
alone said “he was the Messiah,” his testimony 
was not to be regarded, and then reminded them 
of the testimony given by John the Baptist, whom 
they held to be a ie het; the testimony of the 
Father too, and of the Holy Spirit, and of the serip- 
tures; and we shall see by and by that to preach 
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the gospel is just to propose this glorious truth 
to sinners, and support it by its proper evidence. 
We shall see that the heavens and the apostles 

roposed nothing more in order to convert men 
om the error of their ways, and to reduce them 
to the love and obedience of Christ. 

I am notignorant that there are thousands, who, 
like a certain able divine in Canonsburg, stu- 
pidly suppose that there is something else far 
more necessary than this. They are ready to 
say that every body believes Jesus to be the Son 
of God, and to have been put to death for sin. 
To this it may be proper to reply, that not a 
single soul who attends the po ee preachers 
has ever been convinced of this fact, that “Jesus 
is the Saviour,” by its proper evidences. Cler- 
gymen do not preach the gospel with its proper 
evidences. They proceed in their annual round 
of sermoniging on this capital mistake, that the 
audience have believed Jesus to be the Saviour; 
so that their very best harangues, generally de- 
nominated gospel sermons, seldom deserve a 
better name than rants about the everlasting 
fire that shall consume the despisers of the 
offered salvation. But every body who has read 
the New Testament must have observed that 
the scriptures never propose the rewards and 
punishments which ere appended to the belief 
and rejection of the gospel as a proof of its truth; 
and every one who knows how the apostles 
preached the gospel, must know also that they 
never did so; that they never produced the 
sanctions of everlasting burning in order to 
secure the faith and obedience of their hearers. 
If, indeed, their hearers were sometimes refrac- 
tory, and would even dare to despise the gospel 
when set before them with its proper evidences, 
the gifts, the miracles, and the prophecies, then 
indeed, the apostles made known the terrors o 
the Lord—not the terrors of the law. Then 
indeed, they made it known that the Lord should 
be revealed from heaven to take vengeance by 
fire on them that obeyed not God, i. e. believed 
not the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; bur this, 
not to prove the truth of their gospel, not to 
prove that Jesus had been put to death for sin, 
and was the Son of God; but only to warn those 
who might be disposed to despise or neglect that 
aplendid evidence of gifts, miracles, &c. which 

roved their gospel to be true, which proved 

esus to have been crucified for ain, and to be 
the Son of God. In short,the apostles proceed 
thus: they first proposed the truth to be believed; 
and secondly, they produced the evidences ne- 
cessary to warrant belief; and thirdly, if any 
seemed to despise the gospel, or resist the Holy 
Spirit, i. e. the evidence afforded by the Holy 
Spiritin gifts, miracles, and prophecy, then they 
warned these despisers of the consequences, and 
thus freed themselves from the blood ot all 
men. 

But let ue see if this be the method of making 
the truth known, pursued by the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and the apostles; and to 
begin with the last, the apostles. Did the apos- 
tles Pegin to preach Christ on a plan of their own; 
or at the time when, and the place where, they 
themselves judged most proper? By no means! 
In every thing that regarded time, place and 
manner, they acted in entire subjection to the 
commandments of the Saviour; and this we learn 
from the first chapter of the Acts. Our blessed 
Saviour did not treat mankind as modern min- 
isters do—scold and insult them for not be- 
lieving or having faith in a proposition, for which 
they are no way careful to adduce the proper 
evidence. He well knew thatsuch a wender 
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as his being the Son of God, crucified for si 
and raised from the dead, could not be believe 
without the most transcendent testimony; and, 
therefore not permitting the apostles immedi- 
ately to blaze abroad his resurrection, he ordered 
them to remain in Jerusalem until they should 
be endowed with power from on high, i. e. un- 
til the Holy Spirit should descend and furnish 
these unlettered preachers with proper evidences 
to establish the gospel fact! With regard to 
place, the Lord Jesus was very precise, telling 
them to begin at Jerusalem, then to proceed to 
the country of Judea; then to Samaria, and 
lastly to the Gentiles, the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Now if we would ascertain the apostles’ 
plan of preaching Christ, we must follow them 
to these severe! places, and examine, in train, 
their sermons in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, 
and among the Gentiles, and to begin with them 
in Jerusalem. The day of Pentecost was fully 
come, and the apostles were in Jerusalem, when 
the Spint of the Almighty, moving as he lists, 
blew athwart this valley of dry bones, and lo! 
a noise from heaven as of a mighty rushing 
wind—in a moment blazing tongues like fire 
shone upon the heads of the disciples of Jesus; 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
began to speak in languages as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. Great was the shaking in Je- 
rusalem. The dry bones came together to be 
clothed with sinews, flesh and skin, and to 
receive breath; to repent, believe and be bap- 
$ and receive tbe Holy Spirit! Parthians 
and Medes, Elamites and the dwellers in Mes- 
opotamia, in Judea, in Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, in 
the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers 
of Rome, all, either Jews or proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, rushed to the place where the 
apostles stood, in all the grandeur of this "7 
spectacle. They beheld and were amased. 
hey listened and were in doubt, exclaiming: 
“ What means this? Do we hear them speak 
in ourown tongues the wonderful works of God? 
Are not all they who speak Galileans? Others 
mocking, said, these men are full of new wine.” 
Illustrious crisis! Great and glorious day! The 
moment destined by heaven for proclaiming 
the mystery of Christ, was now arrived; the 
Spirit was already poured from on high; the 
apostles were now constituted able ministers 
oF the new covenant; the truth and its evidences 
were now both in their possession; and men, 
devout men from every nation under heaven, 
stood calling foran explanation of the surprisin 
henomena before them—What means this? 
he apostle Peter, (Acts ii.) standing up, ad- 
dreased them solemnly; and having showed 
them that all they saw and heard was agreeable 
to the prediction of their own prophet, Joel, he 
takes occasion to introduce the truth, the savin 
truth, viz. that Jesus was arisen from the dead. 
“Mon of Israel,” va he, “hear these words: 
Jesusof Nazareth,” &c. Will the reader please 
to read the second chapterof the Acts? “Him,” 
says the apostle, “ being delivered by the deter- 
mined counsel and foreknowledge of God, you 
have taken and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain. Him God has raised up from the 
dead,” &c. The apostle then shows that thia 
fact also was according to prophecy and having 
cleared both the truth to be believed and its 
evidences from all suspicion, by showing that 
they had been plainly foretold by their own 
propheta, he tells them that Christ was in hes- 
yen, and having received the promised Spirit 
from the Father, he had shed down what they 
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all saw and heard—the multitude of separated 
tongues that blazed on.the aposties’ heads, and 
the gifts of languages, concluding thus, “ There- 
fore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God has made that same Jesus whom you 
have crucified both Lord and Christ.” 

The first of all christian addresses merits a 
more than ordinary share of our attention, if we 
would preach Jesus as the apostles did; more- ` 
over, the reader ought to watch Philip very 
closely here. He says that there is but one 
authorized method of proposing the saving truth 
in order that men may believe it. Now he 
must have learned this from an induction of 
particulars, i. e. from an examination of partic- 
ular addresses, or preachings, found in the New 
Testament. And if Philip’s echeme is true, it 
follows that all samples of apostolic preaching, 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Evangelists, or any other where, are essentially 
the same. The truth to be believed and its 
evidences will form the spirit of every gospel 
address made by the apostles. Is there any 
thing else in the Pentecostian addresa? Does 
Peter speak for any other purpose than to con- 
vince them that he whe had been slain was now 
in heaven? or does he employ any other means 


-for convincing the crowd of this fact, but the 


testimony of the Holy Spirit, the power of mira- 
cles, and the gifts of tongues, with which he 
and his fellows had been endowed from on high $ 
The apostle, (verse 36,) in the conclusion of his 
address, makes use of the illative conjunction, 
therefore. “Therefore,” says he, “let ali the 
house of Israel know,’ &c. The word ** there- 
fore”? has reference to the evidence which was 
then before the multitude; and the apostle 
ointing to what they saw and heard, told them 
rom these things to know assuredly that Jesus 
was the Lord and the Christ. The evidence 
was so obvious that it pierced them to the heart; 
and, in agony of terror, they exclaimed, * Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?*® And now 
we see that in this most primitive of all christian 
speeches, there are just two things that are es- 
sentially obvious: the fact of the Saviour’s resur~ 
rection, and the testimony of God which proves 
it. That ie what all men are called to believe 
in order to be saved; and this is what warrants 
their belief, the gifts, the miracles, and the 
prophecies. And now it will be necessary tg 
compare with this the other apostolic addresses 
delivered in Jerusalem, to see whether they are 
essentially the same; this, however, must be the 
business of some future piper At present I 
shall only remark, that if Heaven intends that 
the belief of this glorious fect shall save the 
world, it has certainly afforded a most glorious 
evidence in support of it. In furnishing the 
christian with such accounts of our Saviour's 
miraclesand the miracles of the apostles, Hea- 
ven has certainly put it in @ preacher’s power 
to proclaim the truth with success; and he who 
contrary to all scripture examples, would select 
a scrap, and prefer this to preach Christ from, 
instead of displaying before his hearers that 
glorious chain of miracles recorded for the very 
purpose of preaching Christ, must certainly have 
a very bad taste. And let noone think that any 
thing more is necessary to our salvation than to 
believe this fact—it is perfectly operative in all 
who receive it in the love of it. The three 
thousand Pentecostian converts had nothing 
elee proposed for their belief; and when the 
received it, gladly a lived together, had 
thi common, sold their possessions and 
pee and distributed to all as every one had 
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need. The belief of this same fact caused 
them to continue in the apostles’ doctrine, and 
to praise God in public and private; and we 
may well say that if the belief of this eee 





fact fails to make a man obey the Lord Jesus, 
every thing elee must fail. Puise. 
Tithes. 


A certain woman found by the way side a 
lamb perishing with cold and hunger. She had 
pity upon the lamb, and took it to her house 
and nursed it, and brought it again to life—— 
And it came to pass, that the lamb grew up and 
was a goodly ewe, and had a large fleece. And 
the poor woman sheared the ewe; when, lo! 
the pricst game to the woman and ssid, ‘* The 
first fruits of every thing ae to the Lord— 
and I must have the wool.” e woman said, 
“It is hard; the priest said, “It is written”— 
and so he took the wool. And it came to pass, 
that soon after the ewe yeaned and brought forth 
a lamb; when lo! the chief priest came again 
to the woman and said, “ The firstling of every 
flock belongs to the Lord—I must have the 
lamb.” The woman said, “It ia hard; the 

riest said, “It is written”—and he took the 

amb. And when it came to pass that the woman 
found that she could make no profit from the 
ewe, she killed and dressed it; when lo! the 
chief priest came again to her, and took a leg, 
a loin, and a shoulder, for a burnt offering. And 
it came to pass that the poor woman was exceed- 
ing wroth because of the robbery; and she said 
to the chief priest, “Curse om the ewe! Oh! 
that I had never meddled therewith!’ And the 
chief priest straightway said to her, “ What- 
soever is cursed belongs to the Lord”—so he took 
-the remainder of the mutton, which he and the 
Levites ate for their supper. 

[Plain Truth. 





No. 8.] Marca 1, 1824. 
Address to the readersof the Christian Baptist. 
No. IV. 


We have, in the two preceding numbers, pre- 
sented our views on two charges that have been 
very generally rumored against us. There yet 
remains another which we have promised to 
notice. On these points we wish to be clearly 
understood. The charge now before us, is, that 
we deny “experimental religion.” Before we 
plead “ guilty,’? or “not guilty,” of thie impeach- 
ment, we should endeavor to understand the 
subject matter of it. Not having been in the 
use of the phrase “experimental religion,” I 
could neither affirm nor deny any 
The question, then, is, what is the thing? The 
name we have not in our vocabulary; and, 
therefore, could only deny the thing construc- 
tively. We will first ask, what does the bible 
say about it? Upon examination, I found it 
gays not one word about “experimental reli- 
gion.” The bible is as silent upon this topic as 
upon the “*Romish mass.” I then appealed to 
the Encyclopedia. The only thing like it, 
which I could find, was “ experimental philo- 
sophy,’? which is a philosophy that can be proved 
by experiment. I then looked into the theolo- 
gical dictionaries, and soon found different kinds 
of religion, such as “natural,” “revealed,” &c. 
but not a word about “experimental.” I then 
applied toa friend, who had once been deeply 
initiated into the modern sublimities of the 
refined popular doctrine. I was then informed 
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talked of in the palpit and amongst the people— 
the one called “heart religion,” and the other 
‘head religion” —the latter dwelling exclusively 
in the head and the former in the heart. I also 
learned that the former was sometimes called 
“ christian experience,” and this was presumed 
to be the thing intended by the words * experi- 
mental religion.” Asthe New Testament is m 
religious creed, I appealed toit again. But it 
was as silent as the grave on all these distinc- 
tions. I then began to philosophize, in the po- 
pular way, on the head and the heart, with a de- 
sign of deciding which of these two religions 
was the better one. Ihad heard that “t head re- 
ligion” consisted in nolions, and “heart religion” 
in feelings. Finding that all the learned agreed 
that the spirit of a man dwells in his head, and 
not in his heart, I had well nigh concluded that 
“head religion”? must be the better of the two, 
as the human spirit is concerned more immedi- 
ately with what takes place in its habitation than 
elsewhere. I reasoned in this way—that if the 
spirit of a man dwells in his head, then head re- 
ligion must be better than heart religion, and 
heart religion better than hand religion, &c.* 
Being unwilling to conclude too hastily on this 
subject, I thought of examining the phrase 
& christian experience.” On reflection, I found 
that this phrase represented a very comprehen- 
sive idea. Every christian has considerable ex- 
perience, and some have experienced a thou- 
sand times more than others. Paul experienced 
many perils by land and by sea—by his own 
countrymen—by the heathen—in the city, in the 
wilderness—among false brethren. He exper- 
enced weariness, painfulness, watchings often, 
hunger, thirst, fastings, cold, and nakedness, 
stripes and imprisonments. From the Jews, he 
experienced five whippings, each of forty stripes, 
save one. He was thrice beaten with rods— 
once stuned—thrice shipwrecked—a day and s 
night in the deep. Besides this, he experienced 
all the anxieties and griefs, all the sorrows and 
joys that arose from the care of the churches. 
This was, indeed, the experience of a christian, 
and this I never denicd. Many christians can 
tell of similar experiences, but none can gives 
narrative so long, 80 varied, and entertaining, as 
that of Paul. Even Peter the apostle, was not 
able to detail such an experience. 
But on reading this toa friend, I am told that 
I have not yet hit upon the point in question; 
that the christian experience of which the po- 
pulars speak, is, “the inward experience of 
grace upon the heart.” What is the meaning 
of this grace upon the heart, said I? I know 
that the glad tidings is sometimes called the 
ce of God. Thus says Paul, “the grace 
of God that brings salvation, has appeared to 
all men, teaching us,” &c. Here the gospel is 
called “‘ the grace of God appearing to all men.” 
Again, says Paul, he who seeks to be justified 
by the law, is fallen from grace; or has renounc- 
ad the gospel. Indeed, nothing is so worthy of 
the name “grace of God” as the gospel. Now 
if this gospel, which is sometimes called “the 


+ To prevent mistakes, let it be understood that, in 
speaking of the head and heart, in the ahove connexion, 
we speak after the manner of vain philosophy. The term 
heart ia often met with in the scriptures, and it has ae 
cribed to it every exercise of the understanding, will, and 
affections. The moderns suppose it to have r to 
the affections and dispositions only. But in ecriptate it 
js said, “to know, to understand, to study, to discern, to 
devise, to meditate, to reason, to indite, to ponder, to coa- 
sider, to believe, to doubt, to be wise,” &c. See Deut. ir. 
39. Ps.xlv. I. $ Prov. x. 8. xv. 28. xvi. 9. xix. 
21. Eeci, viii. 5. Jer. xxiv. 7. Matt. xili. 15. Mark fi. 
Lake li. 19. 35. 
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word of God,” “the spirit,” “the grace,” and 
“ the truth,” dwell in a man, that is, be believed 
sincerely, like a fruitful vine it yields in his 
heart and in his life the heavenly cluster of 
love, joy, peace, long euffering, gentleness, - 
nese, fidelity, meekness, temperance. These 
are the fruits of the Spirit. Like precious oint- 
ment it diffuses in his heart heavenly odors, and 
the sweetness of its perfume exhales in his life, 
in the work of faith, the labor of love, and the 
patience of hope. This, said I, is juet what I 
contend for. If you call this “christian expe- 
rience,” I never denied it; yéa, I have al- 
ways taught it. But I cannot approve of the 
name, since it is altogether an ambiguous name. 

My friend replied, ‘‘ This is not precisely the 
popular use of the phrase. It denotes, amongst 
most of the populars, a certain mental experi- 
ence to ee. a christian, an exercise of 
mind, a process through which a person must 
pass before he can esteem himself a true chris- 
tian;and unti] we know from his recital of it 
thet he has been the subject of it, we cannot 
esteem him a christian.” 

Then it is some invisible, indescribable ener- 
gy exerted upon the minds of men in order to 
make them christians; and that, too, indepen- 
dent of, or prior to, the word believed. I read 
in the New Testament of many who were the 
subjects of energies and diverse gifts of the Ho- 
iy pirit, but it was “after they had believed.” 

he gifts of the Holy Spirit by which the gos- 
pel was confirmed, by which it was demonstra- 
ted to be of God, were conferred on the Jews 
and Samaritans after they had believed. Even 
the apostles themselves did not receive those 

were and gifts of the Holy Spirit until they 

came disciples of Christ. On the Gentiles 
was poured out the Holy Spirit, or his gifts, 
while they heard Peter preaching the glad ti- 

i which they believed; for they came to 

hear Peter in such circumstances as to dispose 
them to believe every word he said. The age 
of those gifts has passed away, and now the 
influence of the Ho 7 Spirit is only felt in and 
by the word believed. Hence says Peter, * You 
are born again, not of corruptible, but of incor- 
ruptible seed, by the word of God, which lives 
and abides for ever"—and “this is the word 
which by the gospel is preached to you.” 

This deecriptive preaching, of which we hear 
so much, is the most insi id and useless thing 
in the world. An orthodox divine of my ac- 
quaintance — about one-fourth of every 
year in preaching up the necessity, nature, and 
importance of regeneration. He usually tells 
the people his own story; that is, the history of 
his own regeneration. He sometimes comes to 
“visions and revelations.” He tells the people 
that they are ‘tas ee dead as a stong;’’ 
“there is not one spark of life in unregenerate 
sioners;” nor can they, “in the state of nature,” 
do any thing that can contribute to their regene- 
ration. “It depends entirely upon the Spirit of 
God, which, ae the wind blows where it lista, 
works when, and upon whom it pleases. If 
there were not ea thousand preachers like 
him, I would not disturb his mind by thus no- 
ticing the burden of his meseage. The spirit 
by which he speaks is doubtless not that Spirit 
which was promised the apostles; for that Spi- 
rit, Messiah said, would not speak of himself, 
but of Aim. But this preacher’s epirit speaks 
of himself, and not of Christ. Itie worthy of 
notice that the twelve apostles, in all their public 
addresses, on record, delivered not one sentence 
of this kind of preaching; no, not one.—And 
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suppose it were as true as the gospel, that 
such is the state of mankind, we can conceive 
of no possible good which could result from 
such descriptive harangues. They resemble a 
physician, who, instead of administering a re- 
medy to his patient, delivers him a lecture on 
the nature of his disease. Miserable comfort- 
ers are such preachers! They have no glad 
tidings of great joy to-all people. Methinks I 
see a poor unfortunate sinner, lying in a slough 
up to the neck in the mire, perishing with cold 
and hunger; and one of the orthodox divines 
riding along observes him. Methinks I hear 
him tel] him, fellow sinner, you are in a mise- 
rable condition—mired from head to foot. Be- 
lieve me, you are both cold and hungry; and I 
can assure you that you are unable to help yours 
eelf out of this calamity. You could as easily 
carry one of these hills upon your shoulders as 
extricate cot from your present circum- 
stances. Perish with cold and hunger you must; 
it ia in vain for you to attempt an escape. Ev- 
ery effort you make to get out only sinks you 
deeper in distress. Your Creator could, if he 
pleased, bring you out; but whether he lists 
or hot, is uncertain. Fare you wel] '!—The un- 
fortunate sinrer exclaims, What good is in your 
address ?——He is assured that it isan article of 
precious truth, worthy to be believed. But 
when believed, what good is in the faith of it? 
The goepe! is glad tidings of great joy to all 
people; and whatever is called “gospel,” that 
is not good news and worthy of all écceptation, 
is not gospel. —But I have wandered from my 
——— 

he popular belief of a regeneration previous 
to faith, or a knowledge of the gospel, is re- 
plete with mischief. Similar to thie ise notion 
that obtains among many of a “law work,” or 
some terrible process of terror and despair 
through which a person must pase, as through 
the pious Bunyan’e slough of ond, before 
he can believe the gospel. It is all equivalent 
to this; that a man must become & desponding, 
trembling infidel, before he can become a bee ' 
liever. Now, the gospel makes no provision for 
despondency, inasmuch as it assures all who 
believe and obey it, upon the veracity of God, 
ap ey are forgiven and accepted in the Be- 
oved. 

A devout preacher told me, not long since, 
that he was regenerated about three years before 
he believed in Christ. He considered himself 
“Cas born again by e physical energy of the Holy 
Spirit, as a dead man would be raised to life by 
the mighty power of the Eternal apn Upon 
his own hypothesis, (eaoaai » it is true,) 
he was three years a “ godly unbeliever.” He 
was pleasing and acceptable to God “ without 
faith; and if he had died during the three 

ears, he would have been saved, though he 
believed not the gospel.” Such is the effect of 
metaphysical theology. 


+ We would observe, that we conceive the great error 
of the modern philosophers, concerning the operations of 


the Holy Spirit, to be, that they are the same physical 
operations now, which were exhibited in those days when 
men spake with tongues, bealed 
every apecies of miracles, by the immediate agency of the 
Holy Spirit, for the confirmation ef their testimony z 
when they spake, prophesied, discerned spirits, and inter- 
. Oracies, by the Immediate impulee of the Spirit.— 
e do not suppose that they contend for an agency te 
the same degree, but only of the samea species. But we 
are taught that since those gifts bave ceased, the Holy 
Spirit oe operates upon the minds of sinners only by the 
. it. 
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I read, some time since, of a revival in the 
state of New York, in which the Spirit of God 
was represented as being abundantly poured 
out on Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists. 
I think the converts in the order of the namcs 
were aboutthree hundred Presbyterians, three 
hundred Methodists, and two hundred and eigh- 
ty Baptiste. On the principles of Bellamy, Hop- 
kins, and Fuller, these being all regenerated 
without any knowledge of the gospel, there is 
no difficulty in accounting for their joining dif- 
ferent sects. The Spirit did not teach the Pres- 
byterians to believe that “God had foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass;” nor the Methodists 
to denyit. He did not teach the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists that infants were members 
of the church, and to be baptized; nor the Bap- 
tists to deny it. But on the hypothesis of the 
Apostle James, viz. “Of his own will begat he 
us by the word of truth.” I think it would be 
difficult to prove that the Spirit of God had any 
thing todo with the aforesaid revival. 

Enthusiasm flourishes, blooms under the po- 
pular systems. This man was regenerated when 
asleep, by a vision of the night. That man 
heard a voice in the woods, saying, ‘ Your sins 
be forgiven you.” A third saw his Saviour de- 
ascending tothe tops of the trecs at noonday. A 
thousand form a band, and sit up ali night to 
take heaven by surprise. Ten thousand are 
waiting in anxiety fora power from on high to 
descend upon their souls; they frequent meet- 
ings for the purpose of obtaining this power.— 
Another class, removed so far south, by special 
illumination, have discovered that there is no 
hell; that the Devil and his angels will ulti- 
mately ascend to the skies; and that Judas him- 
self, Herod and Pontius Pilate, will shine like 
stars foreverand ever. And,to encourage the 
infatuation, the preacher mounts the rostrum, 
and with his sermon, eitherin notes or commit- 
ted to memory, he * prays to God for his spirit to 
guide his tongue, and to send a message that he 
will bless to the salvation of that dear congrege- 
tion.” Thus the people lay themselves out for 
operations and new revelations. Like the Phæ- 
nix in the fable, they and the preacher have ga- 
thered a bundle of dry sticks, and they set about 
clapping their wings with one accord, that they 
may fan them into a flame—which sometimes 
actually happens, if our faith could be so strong 
88 to believe it. 

From all this scene of raging enthusiasm, be 
admonished, my friends, to open your Bibles and 
tohearken to the voice of God, which is the 
voice of reason. God now speaks to us only by 
his word. By his Son, in the New Testament, 
he has fully revealed himself and his will. This 
is the only revelation of his Spirit which we are 
to regard. The popune! preachers, and the po- 
pular systems, alike render the word of God of 
none effect. Some of them aro so awfully bold 
as to represent it as “a dead letter.” Accord- 
ing to them it ought never to have been transla- 
ted; for the reading of it in an unknown tongue, 
if accompanied with some supernatural power, 
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with some new revelationof the Spirit, would 
have been as suitable tothe salvation of men, 
as though read in our own tongue. The jarrin 
elements of which their systems are compose 
do, however, by the necessary laws of discord- 
ant principles, iu the act of combustion reflect 
go much light as to convince us that the written 
word is the lastappeal. Let us make it the first 
and the last. It comes to us in the demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and with the power of 
miraculous evidence. The word of Jesus Christ 
is, “spirit and life.” “The word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than any two-e 
sword;” yea, itis the sword of the Spirit, it is 
the spirit of his mouth. “The entrance of thy 
word, O Lord, gives light, and makes the sim- 
ple wise.” Eprror. 





In a work so small as the present, we should 
aim at brevity and variety in the articles insert- 
ed. This has always been our intention, tho 
we have not been able to conform to it. The 
following article requires an apology on account 
of its length, but this we have in its importance. 
The argument may be called a new one, as far 
as any thing that is now discovered in the acr 
tures can he called new. We know that Mr. 
Wardlaw in his reply to Mr. Yates, and other 
writers, have urged the same passages in support 
of their views; but not in the same manner, nor 
with half the effect. We think it ie unanswer- 
able. Small! as our work is, we wouid not hesi- 
tate to allow half a dozen of pages to any writer 
that will attempt to answer it, provided that the 
reply be exclusively confined to this one argu- 
ment. On this condition alone could we admit 
it. We publish it on two accounts: the one, its 
own intrinsic merit; the other, as proof positive 
of our innocence of a recent char, rought 
against us, as favoring the Socinian hypothesis 
hile we renounce the metaphysica jargon 
found in creeds, on what is called the doctnne 
of the “trinity,” such as“ eternal generation,” 
“filiation, d&c. we regard both Arianism, 
semi-Arianism, and Socinianism, a8 Poors mise- 
rable, blind, and naked nonsense and absurdity. 

Eprros. 

Tux presumptuous Socinians call themoaelves 
christians. Alas! poor men! they are drivel- 
ling pta oao phere; The polite and the stupid 
may, indeed, suppose that on their heretical 

aradox these doctors reason divinely. W 
ec it so, “Jesus,” say they, “ia the son 

Joseph.” Excellent christians! If you, gen- 
tlemen, interpret nature as you do religion; if 
you unlock the mysteries of the material world 
with the same adroitness and perspicacity with 
which you usher into the open day the spiriteal 
abortions of your own disordered brains, indeed 
you are divine philosophers. I have always 
thought the paradox of the Socinians a little too 
barefaced even for the vulgar. The devotees 
of the popular religion are very stupid, because 
their teachers generally leave them, in point of 
information, just where they find-them, prodig- 
iously ignorant of the holy scriptures; never 
theless, if they should at all look into the 
sacred volume, they will not be apt, I should 
think, to gather up Socinianism. 

_ We have got a nest of these little creatures 
in our good city, where, with the incredible 
industry of pismires, they have succeeded is 
throwing up an earthen shell over their heads; 
and this they call a church! 

Let us hear them in religion. “Jeans,” sy 
they, “ia the son of Joseph.” Now the twelve 
apostles, and all whom they taught the religioa 
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worshipped Jesus; ergo, the apostles and all 
whom they taught ners the son of Joseph : 
ergo, the apostles and whom they taught 
were idolaters! 

But now, beloved, if we should show that the 
Socinian sect fails of a peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the first christian church, and those 
by whom it was gathered and instructed, the 
apostles, from all other worshippers besides, 
even from those who held many other things in 
common with them, what then? Again, if we 
should show that it waa this — eculiarity 
which the Socinians have wipe fom their 
creed that procured the disciples of Jesus the 
name of Christians at Antioch; and, lastly, if 
we should make it appear from reason and scrip- 
ture that the Socinian paradox is a mere quibble, 
what then? Will it not inevitably follow that 
these little bigots, act very fondly when they 
assume the name of christians? 

To our first proposition, then. But let not the 
reader suppose thatI go out of my way to break 
my lance over the steel cap of the poor Socin- 
ians. I am no churchman militant—but a lay- 
man, as Antichrist would call me, because I 
reckon a New Testament a better tutor in the 
kingdom of the Saviour than all the doctors of 
divinity in christendom. From my heart I pity 
the Socinians—I compassionate their temerity— 
and would not, the bible being in my hand, rush 
into the presence of the Judge of quick and 
dead with their sentiments, for twice the value 
of the universe. But this only by the way. 

And now to discover that peculiarity in the 
sentiments of the first christians, which then 
distinguished them from their own infidel coun- 
trymen, the Jews; and now from our own coun- 
trymen the Socinians; let us away to the New 
Testament and rummage it in search of the 

ighty cause of that dreadful persecution 
which commenced with the death of Stephen. 
Acts vii. 

To find out this, let it be noted that the two 
great proruling arties in Jerusalem, at the 
moment of publishing the new, institution were 
the Pharisean and Sadducean. Now what were 
the more prominent doctrines of these two 
sects? The scriptures, and I desire no better 
— — the scriptures inform us that the Sad- 
ducees denied the resurrection, and the existence 
of angels and human spirits; but that the Phar- 
isees maintained both. These two sects divided 
between them the inhabitants of the capital; 
and, as the Pharisaic party was at all times 
vastly more numerous than the Sadducean, it 
follows that a very large proportion of the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem held the resurrection of the 
dead and the existence of angels and spirits. 
Now what aspect did the apostles’ doctrine bear 
to the respective sentiments of these sectaries! 
Why it confirmed, in the most illustrious man- 
ner, the dogmas of the Pharisees; it set the doc- 
trine of *he resurrection on an entire new foot- 
ing; and, atthe same time, covered with shame 
and contempt the sentiments of the Sadducean 
materislists. The apostles first delivering with 
great power of miracles their testimony concern- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus, they i:nmediately 
grounded the general doctrine of a resurrection 
on that splendid and well attested event, and 

ve such a blow to the pretensions of the Sad- 

ucees, as completely excited the odium theo- 
7 of these incomparable doctors. But 
here it is but reasonable to suppose that the 
apostles’ doctrine wouldirritate. This supposi- 
tion, indeed, agrees well with the fact, for the 
chief priest (Caiaphas) and all his party, the sect 
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of the Sadducees, were filled with zeal, and 
laid their hands on the apostles and put them in 
the common prison. Acis v. The reader ma 
perhaps wish to know why the Sadducees liked 
the doctrine of a resurrection so ill from the 
mouths of the apostles, and yet made this tenet 
a matter of forbearance in the case of the Phar- 
isees. St. Paul says that we suffer fools gladly 
when we know that we ourselves are wise. The 
Sadducees well knew that the doctrine of a 
resurrection was not appended tothe lew of 
Moses, and these five books were all that these 
men held sacred; consequently, the Pharisaic 
atguments in proof of a resurrection must 
always have appeared very impotent and unsat- 
isfactory to the Sadducees, because they were 
drawn chiefly from the lesser prophete’ writings, 
which that party did not recognize as canonical. 
But the apostles grounded the genera! doctrine 
on the specific certainty of Christ's resurrection, 
and this was what irritated the Sadducees; the 
were grieved that the apostles preached “ through 
Christ” the resurrection from the dead, Acts iv. 
2. But now as this particular in the apostles’ 
doctrine incurred the resentment of the Saddu- 
cees, whose sentiments it condemned: so it is 
but reasonable to suppose that it would concil- 
iate the favor and protection of the Pharisece, 
whose sentiments it confirmed. This in fact 
was the casé; for when the Sadducees, who 
had imprisoned the apostles, consulted about 
putting them to death, as the sharpest and surest 
refutation of their hated argument for a general 
resurrection, there stood up a man in the sanhe- 
drim, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a teacher of 
the law, in great esteem among all the people, 
(Acis v.) and this divine plead the cause. of the 
christian teachers with such moderation and 
eloquence, that “to him they agreed.” The 
apostles were dismissed, but charged by the 
Sadducees to teach the doctrine no more by the 
resurrection of Jesus, though, indeed, they had 
already filled the city with it. Now here it is 
wonderful and entertaining to behold the work- 
ings and contortions of religious bigotry! The 
Sadducees thought they saw in the apostles 
their last worst enemies, and they could have 
worried them. On the other hand the crafty 
Gamaliel saw in the apostles’ doctrine the most 
certain argument fora resurrection, the favorite 
tenet of his own party, and with what art does 
he procure them their dismission. However, all 
this had occurred at the moment of publishing 
the new religion, before either party, Sadducean 
or Pharisaic, could well determine what wae the 
grand peculiarity, I dare say that both these 
sects, in the firat instance, were induced to think 
christianity nothing more than some modifica- 
tion of Pharisaism; for the great tumult and 
conversion which the new doctrine at ite first 
appearance excited in the city, together with 
the confusion of feeling caused by the preach- 
ing of the resurrection of Jesus, which was 
always very prominent in the public addresses 
of the apostles, had prevented these sectaries 
from inquiring more minutely into the faith and 
practice of the apostles, 

The church must have already consisted of 
many thousands by thistime. The first addreag 
of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, proselyted 
three thousand; and we are told that the Lord 
continued to add to the church daily the cured. 
Afterwards it amounted to five thousand, and 
still multitudes, both of men and women, were 
the more added to the Lord; myriads of the 
priests were obedient to the faith, and the word 
or doctrine of the increased mightily ia 


Jerusalem. Now all these had hitherto enjoyed 
the favor and protection of Gamaliel and his 
eect, and had been, perhaps, chiefly Pharisees 
themselves. We have seen how the Sadducecs 
opposed them, and how artfully Gamaliel pro- 
cured the release of the apostles who were at 
the head of the church. These things bring us 
to the end of the fifth chapter. The death of 
Stephen and a horrible persecution of the church 
generally, are the very next events which follow 
in the order of the Acts of the Apostles. And 
here a reader, awake to what the author of this 
treatise recounted, must pause in astonishment— 
must be confounded at the fickleness of religious 
favor. Stephen is murdered by the sectaries, 
and the disciples of that very Gamaliel, who 
had, but this moment, employed all his elo- 
quence in the defence of tbe Nazarenes, are 
now imbruing their hands in their blood, enter- 
ing into houses and dragging out both men and 
women. Paul, the scholar of Gamaliel, com- 
mitted them to prison. What was their crime? 
By what unheard of practice did the brethren 
forfeit the favor and protection of the people, 
for hitherto they were in favor with them all? 
Were they still only the Sadducees who perse- 
cuted the disciples? Alas! the Pharisees were 
turned against them also, and had now discov- 
ered a peculiarity in the christian doctrine, which 
made them as much the enemies of the apostles 
as the Sadducees had been before. But did not 
both parties just now agree to let the christians 
on unmolested? Did not Gamaliel say, “let 
em alone?” resolving all into this pious con- 
clusion, that if this counsel, or thie work, were 
of men, it would come to nought; but if it were 
of God it could not be overcome. What had 
the christians done? Why all this horrible per- 
secution? It was not because they had violated 
any legal institute—any of the external Mosaic 
observances. For though the word of God 
increased mightily in Jerusalem, though multi- 
tudes of men and women were the more added 
to the Lord, and myriads of the priests were 
obedient to the faith; yet were they all! zealous 
of the law. The new doctrine, however Phar- 
isecs and Saddycees may have rated it, seemed 
only to make those who received it better men, 
for they were daily with one accord in the tem- 
ple praising God and having favor with all the 
people. Now if the brethren were not perse- 
cuted for abandoning the law, for this they car- 
ried with them into the new religion, then they 
must have been persecuted for the apostles’ doc- 
trine, and yet not forall tho several pointsin that 
doctrine; for we have seen that the Pharisees 
favored their method of preaching the resurrec- 
tion, and protected them on account of it from 
the outrages of the Sadducees. Indeed, it was 
formally agreed by both these parties to let the 
christians alone ; tolet them proceed unmolested, 
as long as nothing worse than the doctrine of a 
resurrection marked their religious creed. But 
this they did ata time when they had not as yet 
thought that the apostles’ doctrine merited a 
more minute investigation. Still, however, the 
question returns, what hed the christians done 
to excite the united fury of these two sects? Is 
there no scriptural answer to this important 
question? Is there nothing which might serve 
as a clue to bring us to the bottom of this per- 
secution? We have seen who inflicted the 
ptnishment, and who had to endure it. But 
the eause—what was that? Not the doctrine 
of the resurrection. What then? Let us follow 
the echolar of Gamaliel to Damascus; let us 
gecompany thie pious student of divinity to the 
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place of his destination; the place whither he 
was commissioned by letters o doubt clerical! 
J—— for the godly and religious purpose o 
unting up the poor innocents of the Lord of 
Glory. The time was come when those who 
slew them thought they offered an acceptable 
service to God. Alas! mistaken men! they 
shall give an account to Him who is ready to 
judge the quick and the dead. Paul tells us that 
in this affair he carried with him to Damascus 
letters of authority from the high priests, but he 
does not himself mention the very crime which 
characterized a christian; the peculiarity which 
distinguished a follower of Jesus froar other 
Jews, that made him obnoxious to the persecu- 
tors, and liable to be carricd off by Paul to Jeru- 
salem. And this leaves us as much in the dark 
as ever concerning the particular point in the 
apostles’ doctrine, which lay at the root of this 
persecution. However, the apostle was con- 
verted on his way to Damascus, and tbe surpris- 
ing phenomena which accompanied his conver- 
sion were obvious to those who accompanied 
him. The whole party was struck to the earth 
by the splendor of the Saviour’s glory. And 
the change in Paul’s sentiments-—his conversion 
from judaism to christianity, was soon blazed 
throughout the'city. Paul (cis ix.) immedi- 
ately associated with those whom he had come 
to persecute and to carry bound to Jerusalem; 
and had even the courage to enter the Jewish 
synagogue, and to preach Jesus that he was the 
“So of God; at which all the Jews and pros- 
elytes of Damascus who heard his address, who 
listened to his arguments and were as yet unsus- 
pecting of the change, were surprized, were con- 
ounded! The young scholar, of the great 
Gamaliel, the famous zealot, who had cared it 
against the christians with such a high hand at 
Jerusalem, wae now an abettor of the supposed 
heresy of the Nazarenes—in short, wae, in the 
pious estimation of the synagogue people, loat! 
an apostate! an idolater! hat were the 
reflections of those who witnessed all this—who 
heard him speak, who heard him argue, who 
knew the tenor of his commission, and the 
ticular crime of those whom he narascuted ia 
Jerusalem and had come hither to seize? Rea- 
der, attend! the following are their very words: 
& Is not this he who made havoc of thom at Jeru- 
salem who call on (invoke) this name, and came 
hither to carry such bound to the chief priests? 
Surprising sentence! “Carry such.” C 
whom? All! who invoked the name of “the Son 
of God.” We have hit at last, then, on the par 
ticular point in the apostles’ doctrine which 
made the church so obnoxious to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees after they had discovered it. 
The brethren, then, it was found, lived in the 
idolatrous practice, as the Socinians would call 
it, of “invoking the Lord Jesus.” Now, then, 
we can see the full import of thet pa in 
the ninth chapter, where Ananias manifests 
such reluctance to visit Paul, even after the 
Lord Jesus bade him. Ananias, poor man, was 
guilty; he was one of those who invoked the 
name of Jesus, and was probably doing so at 
the hour of prayer, when the Lord Jesus vouch 
safed him this vision. Reader, hear his own 
words. When the Lord desired him to go visit 
Paul in the house of one Judas, “Lord,” says 
he, “I have heard from many concerning tbis 
man, how much evil he hae done to your seints 
in Jerusalem, and he is here with authority from 
the chief priests to bind all who invoke your 
name.” Acts ix. 13. Now, in these two quo 
tations, the church in Jerusalem, and the breth- 
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ren in Damascus, are alike obnoxious, and are 

uilty of the same crime—the invocation of 

esus. Yet the church of Jerusalem was gath- 
ered and instructed by the apostles; nay, it was 
the first of all christian churches, and is to be 
imitated by all. Is christianity really a system 
of idolatry? Is the Son of God, whom chrie- 
tians have been taught by the apostles to adore, 
the son of Joseph, the carpenter? Take these 
words of the ee John, Ist epistle, v. 13. 
“These things I have written to you who be- 
lieve in the name of the Son of God, that you 
may know that you have everlasting life,” &c. 
“This also is the confidence which we have in 
him, that if we ask any thing according to his 
will, he hearkensto us. Now if we know that 
he hearkens to usin whatever we ask, we know 
that we obtain from him the petitions which we 
have asked.” This is a very odd sort of sen- 
tence on tho Socinian scheme. John says that 
ho bad entire confidence in being heard: perhaps 
the reader does not know what the apostle al- 
ludes toin this expression. The allusion, reader, 
is to an expressive declaration made by the Sa- 
viour himself whilst on earth; (John’s gospel, 
chapter xiv.) The apostles were dreadfully 
alarmed atthe idea of his leaving them, being 
ignorant of the nature of his kingdom; so, in 
order to comfort them, he tells them that though 
be must leave them, yet he would return, and 
then whatever they would ask in his name he 
would do it for them—lI am going away, i. e. to 
heaven; but, reader, mark the Lord’s own 
worde—“ but whatever you ask in my name that 
I will do.” Again, “that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son, if you ask any thing in my 
name I will doit.” Amen! It was thie prom- 
ise that made John confident that Christ would 
bear as. Thus Jesus corrupted the apostles, 
and they corrupted the church of Jerusalem, 
and all others who would wish to shape their 
faith and practice by their example and teaching 
in the New Testament. And thus we see the 
origin of Stephen’s dying prayer, “ Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit—Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” And now the Socinians may them- 
selves query whether this characteristic of the 
first af all christians, and christian churches, 
belongs to them.’ No’ man, however, can tri- 
amph over these little creatures. I know them 
well. A Socinian is a little mortal— 


+ Destroy his fib and sophistry. In vain! 
+ The creature's at hie dirty work again.” 


To the editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Sre—Y onr having received with so much can- 
dor the few lines I sent you some time since, 
emboldens me to be so intrusive as to address 
ou again. I have carefully read seven num- 
of the “ Baptist,” and I can assure you that 

the work, taken as a whole, merits my unfeigned 
approbation. To say that it has no detects, 
would be saying more than I dare say of any 
work of fallib e authors. Your remarks in 
reply to my few lines of the 6th November last 
were satisfactory upon the item on which I 
addressed you; so far as this, that you advocate 
the circulation of the bible only on principles, 
orin a manner, different from the present popu- 
lar por Your plan is no doubt mare accérdsnt 
to the genius of the christian religion; howev- 
er, as Paul rejoiced that Okrist was preached, 
whether in pretence or sincerity, so I rejoice 
that the bible is widely diffused by bible socie- 
ties, whether in pretence or in sincerity. You 
will not, however, understand me as disagree- 
iag with your plan; for I çan assure you I think 
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well of it, and would wish to see the churches 
of Christ all doing so. I would much rather see 
the bible disseminated in this way than the pres- 
ent; as I have no doubt but the apostle would 
rather have seen Christ preached sincerely, than 
in pretence. But until I see your plan carried 
into effect, I will aid the present plan of distrib- 
uting the bible. 

I have thought much on the missionary plan 
since I read the first number of your paper, and 
I have read a good deal on the subject; and 
your views, as far as I understand them, appear 
to accord with mine. I have sent you, some 
time since, by a friend, Brown’s History of Mis- 
sione, which I wish you to read if you have not. 
I would, were I disposed to expose the mission- 
ary mistakes, desire no other documents than 
what come from the pens of missionary men 
and their advocates, to show their folly and the 


ignorance of christianity which appear in this. 


popular project. J hope you will kindly receive 
these few hints from the pen of a friend, whose 
heart desires the success of truth, and who 
wishes you all success in opposing Antichrist 
in the various forms which he assumes. The 
plainness of these remarks forbids their appear- 
ance in your magazine; but I know you will 
respect the-motives which dictated them. 
Your sincere friend, 
Ropert Cavtiovs. 
p———-, Va. Feb. 23, 1824. 


To Mr. Robert Cautious. 

Dear Sin—T ue “ plainness of your remarks,” 
as respects myself, should not, in my judgment, 
reclude their insertion in this work. I thank- 
ully receive them, and in general acquiesce in 
their correctness. They are, indeed, such as 
had occurred to my own mind, and your atate- 
ment of them confirmed me in the truth of them. 
I thank you for Brown’s History. I will read it 
carefully, as soon as find leisure. I have but 

partially read it, and at considerable intervals. 
Our objections to the missionary plan origi- 
nated from the conviction that it is unauthorized 
in the New Testament; and that, in many in- 
stances, it is a system of iniquitous peculation 
and speculation. I feel perfectly able to main- 
tain both the one and the other of these positions. 
What charity, what lawless charity would it re- 
quire to believe that a Reverend Divine, for in- 
stance, coming to the city of Pittsburgh some 
time since, under the character of a missionary, 
and after * preaching four sermons” of scholam: 
tic divinity to a few women and children in the 
remote corners of the city, called on the trea- 
surer of the missionary fund in that place, 
and actually drew forty dollars for the four ser- 
mons: 1 say, what lawless charity would it re- 
uire to consider such a man a servant of Jesys 
Christ, possessed of the spirit of Paul, or Peten 
or any of the true missionaries!! My inform- 
ant is a very respectable citizen of Pyttsburgh, 
He assured me he had the intelligence from the 
treasurers own lips. Ten dollars for a sermon 
one hour long! preached to the heathen in the 
city of Pittsburgh by a regularly educated, pious 
missionary!! How many widows’ mites, how 
many hard earned charities were swallowed in 
one hour by this gormandizer!! Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon! 
“ But,” says an apologist, “it required the good 
man a week to study it; besides, he gave them 
prayers into the bargain.” A week to study a 
sermon! for a graduate at college too!! Why 
his sermon was not worth a cent! There is not 
a lawyer in Pittsburgh who could not prepare 
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an orthodox sermon in a week, and deliver it 
handsomely too for ten dollars. From the pray- 
ere and sermons of such missionaries, may the 
pagans be long preserved! 
ot questioning the piety and philanthropy 
of many of the originators, and present abettors 
of the missionary plan, we must say that the 
— scheme is not authorized by our King. 
his, I think, we proved some time ago; and 
no man that we have heard of, has come for- 
ward publicly to oppose our views. Indeed, I 
think we have few men of any information who 
would come forward openly to defend the plan 
of saving the world by means of money and 
science; of converting pagans by funds raised 
indirectly from spinning wheels, fruit stalls, 
corn fields, melon patches, potatoe lots, rags, 
children’s play things, and religious newspa- 
ers, consecrated to missionary purposes; and 
Tom funds raised directly by begging from ev- 
ery bodv, of every creed, and of no creed what- 
ever. By sending out men to preach begging 
sermons, and to tell the people of A’s mission- 
ary patch of potatoes producing twice as much 
er acre, as those destined for himself and chil- 
ren; of B's uncommon crop of missionary 
wheat, a part of which he covetously alienated 
. from the missionary to himself, and, as a judg- 
ment upon him, his cow broke into his barn and 
ate of it until she killed herself; of E’s mission- 
ary sheep having each yeaned two lambs a 
piece, while his own only yeaned him one a 
piece, and a variety of other miracles wrought 
in favor of the missionary fund. I say, what 
man of good common sense and of a reasonable 
mind would come forward to defend a scheme 
of converting the world by such means, and by 
the means of that very “vain philosophy” and 
“acience falsely so called,” condemned by the 
apostles. Hoping always to hear from you when 
you have any thing deemed worthy of my atten- 
tion, I remain your friend, A. CAMPBELL. 





Wuen the Messiah was crowned Lord of All, 
he sent out missionaries, called and qualified to 
proclaim salvation to the ends of the earth, and 
to set up his kingdom in the world. Behold 
their success in the following abstract from Pa- 
ley’s Evidences, p. 235. Ep. 


“The institution, which properly began only 
after its author’s removal from the world, before 
the end of thirty years has spread itself through- 
out Judea, Galilee, and Samaria; almost all the 
numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, through 
Greece, and the islands of the ASgean Sea, the 
sea coast of Africa, and had extended itself to 
Rome and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at 
Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydia, 
Saron, the number of converts is intimated by 
the expressions “a great number,” “ great mul- 
titudes,” “ much people.”? Converts are men- 
tioned, without any designation of their num- 
ber, at Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, 
Lvstra, Damascus. During all this time, Jeru- 
salem continued not only the centre of the mis- 
sion, but a principal seat of the religion; for 
when saint Paul returned thither, at the conelu- 
sion of the period of which we are now consid- 
ering the accounts, the other apostles pointed 
ent to him, as a reason for a compliance with 
their advice, “how many thousands [myriads, 
ten thousands] there were in that city who be- 
lieved.” Thus the work goes on in which the 
Lord has a hand.” 
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Noumsgrs of our neighboring clergy read the 
Christian Baptist, and having read it, as public 
censors of the press, tell their people, on “the 
Sabbath,” that they ought not to read it: that it 
is dangerous to families to admit it within their 
walls. (Because it recommends the scriptures 
as their own interpreter, and exposes the tricks 
of the clergy.) This is like themselves. On 
all occasions, when the craft has been in dan- 
ger, they have acted thus. The clergy once 
obtained a decree that every man’s goods should 
be confiscated, who admitted into his house the 
writings of a monk, who opposed the priesthood, 
and recommended the bible. But, to save the 
clergy from the sin of “sabbath breaking,” we 
will give any of them an opportunity of publish- 
ing in this paper, Aéeratim ef punctuatim, any 
thing they have to offerin their own defence, or 
against us. We shall give them page for . 
Do, then, gentlemen, come forwar maitally 
and speak out against us. We speak openly. 
Come and do likewise, EDITOR. 





Queries. 

Dip God ever calla man to any work for which 
he was not fully qualified, and in the perform- 
ance of which he was not successful? 

Ans. No, if we except the modern preachers 
at home, and those called missionaries abroad. 
They say they are specially called, but neither 
their qualifications nor their success warrant the 
belief of these professions. With an open bible 
in my hand, I must say that God never called a 
man to any work for which he was not fully 
qualified, and in the performance of which he 
was not successful. 

If you believed yourself specially called by 
God to preach the gospel to,the Birmans, what 
would you do? 

ns. I would not ask the leave of an 
of Missions, nor their support; but, confiding in 
the — and faithfulness of him that called 
me, I would, without conferring with flesh and 
blood, depart, and look to Heaven for every pro- 
vision, protection, and support, by land and sea, 
necessary for safe conduct thither, and also for 
success when I arrived. If I could not thus act, 
I could not believe myself called, nor expect 
success in the undertaking. This, reason re- 
quires. But enthusiasm, superstition, or covet- 
ousness would prompt one to apply to flesh and 
blood for patronage and support, and at the same 
time to profess to be called by God and to rely 
upon him for protection and success. Error. 
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Havine paid a little attention to the clergy of 
our time, we shall now examine the principles, 


‘views and circumstances, that gave rise to such 


an order.of men. The modern clergy are much 
indebted to those who laid the foundation of 
their empire. Other men have labored, and 
they have entered into their labors. Little do 
many think, and indeed little do they know, 
that the modern clergy are indebted to Pythag- 
oras, Socrages, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
and a thousand Pagen philosophers, Jewish and 
Christian theorists, for the order of things which 
they found ready totheir hand, soon as they 
put on the sacerdotal robes. Philosophers 
originated opinions, opinions obtained disciples, 
disciples made sects, sects adopted cre 
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eds required councils, councils published 
ions; and all these created and required 
ests to illustrate, to approbate and to fulmi- 
te their decisions. he consolidation of 
tems of measures for establishing and per- 
tuating a flourishing spiritual commonwealth, 

uired a thousand ingredients that or 

lic notice, because not submitted to public 
ipection. 

ur plan requires us to notice the ancient 

ilosophers and the sects which they establish- 
„as many of their opinions were early im- 
»ed by most of the christian teachers, and 
wo soon an element of their creeds. We 
all begin with Pythagoras. 

This philosopher flourished about five hundred 
d fifty years before Christ. He travelled exten- 
‘ely, and spent twenty-five years in Egypt in 
est of knowledge. He opened a school at 
oton in Italy, which was much frequented by 
ecian and Italian youths. He was the first 
in that catled himeelf a philosopher, and gave 
rrency to the name. He inculcated on his 
pile the austerities of the Egyptian priests. 
» obliged them all to put their property into a 
mmon stock, and thus to have all things in 
mmon. He used the three sorts of style adopt- 
by the Egyptians in teaching their mysteries: 
a simple, the hieroglyphical, and the aymboli- 
i. He preferred the last. He firat called the 
wid kosmos, from its order and beauty; and 
came famous for his skill in geometry, as- 
momy and arithmetic. But his theological 
incipies are those which we haveinview. He 
ight that, 

“All mankind lived in some pre-existent 
ite, and that for the sins committed by them 
that state, some of their souls were sent into 
man bodies, and others into brutes,to be pun- 
ted for, and to be purged from, their former 
w. Viewing the whole brutal creation to be 
imated by human souls, he held it unlawful 
kill any animal, and to eat animal food. In 
der to purge themselves from sins committed 
& pre-existent state, he taught his disciples to 
actise long fastings, and other severities, to 
bdue their bodily appetites, and to subordinate 
| desires to the soul. These were the grand 
culiarities of his system.” 

Socrates flourished four hundred years before 
wrist. He ia said to have taught (for he left 
thing in writing behind him) that, 

“The soul of man is immortal, because imma- 
gal; that there is but one supreme God; that 
ere are demons that superintend the affairs of 
is world; that men ought not to pursue riches 
worldly honors, but to cultivate their minds 
id to practise virtue. It is believed that he 
"rowed some of his ideas from the Jewish 
Tiptures.”” 

Plato, the scholar of Socrates, flourished three 
andred and forty-eight years before Christ. It 
chiefly from his writings that we leam the 
mtiments of Socrates. He improved upon the 
inciples of Socrates, and his fame transcend- 
i that of all other philosophers, in. the de- 
artment of religion and morality. He taught 


a 

“phe universe was governed by a being of 
lorious power and wisdom, possessed of perfect 
berty, and independence. That there were 
certain ‘invincible malignity and corruption in 
atter, insuperable by the power of God. That 
o homan soul is an emanation from God, so, 
cesaarily immortal; that evil must necessarily 
ist from the union of matter and mind in the 


Iman person; that demons were an order of | actio 
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beings inferior to the Deity, but superior to men, 
and that they governed the world; consequentiy, 
that they should be worshipped because of their 
agency in human affairs. Some of them he 
viewed ae mediators, “carrying men’s prayers to 
God and his answers to men.” In his Timeus 
he declares, that “it is neither easy to find the 
parent of the universe, nor safe to discover him 
to the vulgar when found.” He therefore taught 
that, in matters of worship, his disciples ought 
to govern themselves by the laws of their coun- 
try (nomo .) This was the maxim of Soc- 
rates, and to it Platoagreed. . In his book viii. De 
Rep. he orders * worship and rites to be perform- 
ed to the gods, and to demons, and to Escula- 
pius, lest he should too much shock the preju- 
dices of the vulgar.” 

Aristotle, the disciple. of Plato, flourished 
three hundred and thirty-two years before Christ. 
He taught that, 

‘¢ Matter was eternal; that the world, by pow- 
ers natnral to matter, has continued from all 
eternity the same as we see it, and that there ex- 
ists nothing in the universe distinct from matter; 
that the present course of things, consisting of 
the motions of the heavens, and of the successive 
generations and corruptions of animals and ve- 
getables, can neither be interrupted nor des- 
troyed by any thing extraneous, but must con- 
tinue forever. As for the Deity, if there 
any, he taught that it is a nature happy in the: 
contemplation of itself, and entirely regardless 
of human affairs.” 

Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean system of 
philosophy in Greece, flourished two hundred 
and seventy years before Christ. The Epicu- 
reans maintained that, 

“The world arose from chance; that the gods 
whose existence they did not dare to deny, nei- 
ther did nor could extend their providential care 
to human affairs; that the soul was mortal; that 
pleasure was to be regarded as the ultimate end 
of man, and that virtue was neither worthy of 
esteem nor choice but with a view to the at- 
tainment of pleasure.”® 

Zeno, the first teacher of the Stoic system, 
flourished in Greece two hundred and sixty four 
years before Christ. 

“The god of the Stoics is described as a 
corporeal being, united to matter by a ne- 
cossary connexion, and subject to the determi- 
nation of an immutable fate. This fate is, how- 
ever, explained by the Stoics to be the wise coun- 
sels of their sovereign, to which he is obliged 
to conform, and from which he can never depart. 
When the Stoics say Jupiter is subject to fate, 
they mean he is subject to the wisdom of his 
own counsels, and must act in conformity with 
his supreme perfections. They said that the 
existence of the soul was confined toa certain 
period of time. They looked with indignant 
contempt upon effeminate vices. Simplicity 
and moderation were carried to the extreme of 
austerity, and external good and evil were 
viewed with haughty contempt.” 

The Cynic philosophy, taught firat by Antis- 
thenes, was so similar in its moral discipline to 
that of the Stoics, that we shall subjoin tho 
sum of moral doctrine of Antisthenes and the 
Cynic sect: 

“Virtue alone ie a sufficient foundation for a 

« Pleasure is supposed by some to mean, in this 
not only sensual, pa 
tual pleasures. “If so,” says a learned writer, “in wheat 
does the scheme of Epicurus, ae reapects virtue, differ from 


the opinion of those chrietfhn philosophers, who maintain 
ections and 


that self-love is the only spring of ali human affi 
ns. 


t to comprehend mora! and intellec- 
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happy life. Virtue consists, not in a vain osten- 
tation of learning, or an idle display of words, 
but in a steady course of right conduct. Wis- 
dom and virtue are the same. A wise man will 
always be contented with hie condition, and 
will live rather according to the precepts of 
virtue, than according to the lews or customs of 
his country. Wisdom is a secure and impreg- 
nable fortress—virtue, armor which cannot be 
taken away. Whatever is honorable is good— 
whatever 18 disgraceful is evil. Virtue is the 
only bond of friendship. It is better to associate 
with a few good men against a vicious multi- 
tude, than to join the vicious, however numerous, 
against the good. The love of pleasure is a 
temporary madness.” The following maxims 
and apothegms are also ascribed to Antisthenes: 
“ As rust consumes iron, so does envy consume 
the heart of man. That state is hastening to 
ruin, in which no difference is made between 
d and bad men. The harmony of brethren 
is a stronger defence than a wall of brass. A 
wise man converses with the wicked, as a phy- 
sician with the sick, not to catch the disease, 
but to cure it. A philosopher gains at least one 
ing from his manner of life—a power of con- 
versing with himself. The most necessary part 
of learning is, to unlearn our errors. The man 
who is efraid of another, whatever he may think 
of himself, is a slave. Antisthenes, being told 
that a bad man had been praising him, said, 
What foolish thing have J been doing?” 

The Academics, who, with the Epicureans, 
were the most numerous of the Grecian sects at 
the christian e despaired of finding truth in 
such a variety of opi 
tha 

“It was uncertain whether the gods existed 
or not; whether the soul was mortal or immortal ; 
whether virtue was preferable to vice, or vice to 
virtue.” 

The Eclectics supposed that m&ny things 
were unreasonable and absurd in all the sys 
temes of philosophy, and therefore set about 
forming a new system, comprising, what they 
supposed, the most reasonable tenets and doc- 
trines of all the sects. . This eclectic philosophy 
was taught with great success in Alexandria in 
Egypt, when the Messiah was born. And Philo 
the Jew, who was a member of this sect, repre- 
sents it as very flourishing at.that time. The 
Eclectics held Plato in the highest esteem, yet 
they made no scruple to join with his doctrines 
whatever they thought conformable to reason 
in the tenets and opinions of other philosophers. 

Hitherto we have mentioned only the systems 
of philosophy that obtained first among the 
Greeks, and afterwards among the Romans. 
We shall just, in the same brief manner, notice 
the oriental philosophy, denominated by orien- 
talists, not philosophy, but science. The vo- 
taries of the oriental science were numerous in 
Persia, Syria, Chaldea, and Egypt. Of this 
science there were many sects. It is worthy of 
remark, that, while “the Grecian and Roman 
sects of philosophy were much divided about 
the first principles of science, all the sects of 
the oriental science deduced their tenets from 
one fundamental principle.” This ecience 
supposed that, 

“The origin of evils, with which the universe 
abounds, was to be found not in God, whom 
they viewed as essentially good and benevolent; 
but as there waa nothin beyond or without the 
Deity but matter, therefore matter is the centre 
and source of all evil, of all vice. That matter 

“was eternal and derived its present form, not 
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from the will of the supreme God, but from 
the creating power of some inferior intelli- 
gence, to whom the world and its inhabi- 
tants owed their existence. Some imagined 
two eterna! principles from whence all thi 
proceeded, the one presiding over light and the 
other over matter; and by their perpetual conflict, 
explained the mixture of good and evil that ap- 
pears in the universe. Others maintained thet 
the being that presided over matter was not an 
eternal principle, but a subordinate intelligen 
one of those whom the supreme God produ 
from himself. They supposed that this being 
was moved by a sudden impulse to reduce to 
order the rude masse of matter, and to create 
the human race. A third sort fell upon another 
system, and said that there was a triple divine 
principle, or a triumvirate of beings, in which 
the Supreme Deity was distinguished from the 
material, and from the creator of this world. 
The Supreme Being they supposed to be asa 
radiant light, most pure, diffused through the 
immensity of space, called the pleroma. The 
eternal nature, having dwelt long in solitude, 
produced from itself two minds of a different 
sex, which resembled the Supreme Parent in 
the most perfect manner. In process of time, 
from these two proceeded a celestial family. 
These were called Æons. How many of these 
there were was not decided. The Creator of 
this world they called Demiurge. 

“« Man, they considered a compound of terres- 
trial and celestial nature—of the evil principle 
of matter, and of the divinity. Those who sub- 
due the evil principle that propels them to sin 
against the Supreme ascend directly to the Ple- 
roma. Those yielding to the evil principle 
shall be sent after death into other bodies until 
they awake from their sinful lethargy. In the 
end the Supreme God shall! come forth victorions, 
and, having delivered from their servitude the 
greatest part of those enslaved souls, shall dis- 
solve the frame of this visible world and involve 
itin ruin. After this, primitive tranquility will 
be restored in the universe, and God shall reign 
with happy epirits in undisturbed felicity through 
endless ages.” 

Such were the prominent features of the orien- 
tal philosophy. Among the Jews, prior to the 
birth of the Messiah, there was also a variety of 
opinions and sects. They imbibed many of the 
opinions popular among the sects of peers 
and even some of the superstitious notions o 
the Egyptians, Syrians and Arabians who liga 
in their neighborhood. In Palestine, the Jewish 
and Samaritan religions flourished at the chris- 
tian era. The Samaritans originated in the 
time of king Rehoboam. Shalmanesser, king 
of Assyria, having besieged Samaria, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Israel, contradistinguished 
from the capital of the kingdom of Judah, car- 
ried the people captive and filled their place 
with Babylonians, Cutheans, and other idolators. 
These having obtained an Israelitish priest, to 
instruct them in the ancient religion of the land, 
embraced the Jews’ religion, with which they 
mixed a great part of their own idolatry. After 
the return of the Jews from their captivity, they 
entirely quitted the worship of idols. They, 
sab united in religion with the Jews, quar- 
relled with them about the rebuilding of the 
temple; and when they could not prevail, they 
erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, in o p 
sition to that at Jerusalem. The Jews and: 
maritans, like many sects in oar time, who ap- 
proximate very nigh to each other, but not 
the whole length, cherished a cordial antipathy 
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against each other; so much 60, as to have no 
dealings with one another. The Jews were 
divided into three principal sects, besides many 
subordinate ones, at the christian epoch—the 
Essenee, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees. The 
Essenes dwelt generally in solitude, and main- 
tained that, 

“Religion consisted, wholly in contemplation 
and silence. They practised a most religious 
abstinence. Many of them lived in celibacy, 
and observed a variety of penitential exercises 
and mortificatione, borrowed from Egypt where 
many of them dweit. The Essenes of Syria 
thought it possible to appease God by sacrifices, 
though io a manner quite different from the 
Jewish. Othere maintained that a serene and 
composed mind, addicted to the contemplation 
of divine things, was the only sacrifice accep- 
table to God. They viewed the law of Moses 
as an — system of spiritual and myste- 
rious truths, and renounced all regard to its 
letter in the explication of it. They held abso- 
lute predestination, and ‘that only the soul 
would be punished in a future state.” 

The Sadducees maintained that, 

“Only the written law was of divine author- 
ity; that neither the oral law nor the prophets 
were to be regarded as of divine authority; 
that the written law was to be interpreted lite- 
rally; that there was no resurrection, nor future 
state, angel, nor human spirit; that there was 
no predestination; that man was an absolute 
master of all his actions.” 

The Pharisees taught that, 

“The law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
oral law, or the traditions of the elders, were 
of equal authority; that there was a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, a future state, angels and spi- 
fits; that the children of Abraham alone should 
be raised from the dead and enter into future 
happiness; that there should be eating and 
irinking in a future state; and that every man 
would be reunited to hie former wife. They 
held absolute predestination, and at the same 
time, with the Sadducees, they held free will. 
They separated from all they deemed sinnere, 
and would not so much as eat or drink with 
them. They held that the words of the Old 
Testament had a double sense—the one literal, 
the other myslerious. They were strict observ- 
srs Of all the traditions of the elders, and culti- 
vated avery sanctified appearance in the pre- 
sence of the people.” 

Such were the leading moral and religious 
shijosophical sects that were flourishing when 
the Messiah was born. Besides these there 
was ap endiecss variety of subdivisions. Nearly 
three hundred different opinions were enter- 
tained amongst the Romans concerning the 
nummum donum, or chief . Thus the Mes- 
tieh found the world with respect to opinion; 
uid as respected the worship of idole in all its 
rariety, volumes could do no more than give 
their names. Their gods, their temples, their 
prieste, their sacrifices, and their festivals, 
would require an age to unfold. 

The ase we intend to make of the precedin 
documents in the course of this work, demand- 
ed this brief notice of them. We hope our 
readers will ultimately agree with ue in the 
necessity of giving this abstract.—-EpiTor. 





Extracts from my Sentimental Journal. 


o. I. 
The Nature and Power of Faith illustrated. 
Ix — the city we met multitudes of 
men women flying = every direction, some 
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of them having — foreaken all that they 
had; husbands had left their wives, parents 
their children, and children their parents, I 
asked every one who would stop to hear me, 
what was the matter. J alwaya heard in reply, 
“The barbarian foes, the ruthless band, the 
merciless Scythians are approaching our city.” 
Have they yet entered it? replied I. “No,” said 
they. Are they yet in sight? I rejoined. Iwas 
again answered tn the negative. Why then do 
you hasten? was the last question their trepida- 
tion would afford me timeto ask. The answer 
which I received was pronounced with uncom- 
mon vehemence. Every feature in their face, 
and every tone corresponded with the import 
of their reply. It was this: ‘“ Twelve heralds 
of undoubted veracity gave the intelligence 
that they were just at hand, arrayed in all the 
vengeance of savage ferocity, stimulated to fu- 
rious excess, from the ills they had received 
from our nation.” I joined the fugitives, and, 
after retiring toa cave, fell into the following 
reflections :-— 

What an advantage to mankind that they 
have received from their Creator the capacity or 
faculty of being so certain of what they have 
not seen, of that for which they have not the 
evidence of sense, as to be moved, excited, and 
impelled to every kind of exertion, suited to 
the nature of the case, from what they have 
believed, ae though they had seen it. The une 
cultivated citizen, as well as the sage philoso- 

her, is equally certain, and equally moved 

y the belief of testimony. Itis a blessing, 
thought I, an inexpressible favor, that we have 
this capacity of being assured of what we have 
not seen, of what we have not felt, upon the 
testimony of others; and thet this is as common 
to all mankind as instinct is to brutes, and so 
perfect at first that it is not capable of improve- 
ment; for a child believes as firmly, what it can 
apprehend, as a hoary-headed sage. This peo- 
p e, thought I, have been saved by faith—saved 

rom the jaws of destruction, by believing what 
the twelve heralds reported. I could not but 
reflect with surprise at the stupidity of those 
rabbinical doctore who have made so many non- 
sensical distinctions about the way and manner 
of believing, and the different kinds of faith. 
I found those people saved their lives by faith 
without ever stopping to inquire of what kin 
their faith was; the only inquiry wae about the 
evidence—about the number, character, ability, 
and faithfulness of the witnesses. Being satis- 
fied upon these points, they never thought of 
consulting their own feelings upon the occasion. 
But the fact which they believed operated upon 
all that was within them, just according to its 
own nature. It roduced all its natural results; 
for every fact believed hasite natural or neces- 
sary resulte, and from the nature of all things it 
must necessarily be so. It wes not their belief 
or their faith, abstract from the fact, that saved 
them; but the fact believed, that produced euch 
a change upon them and upon their conduct. In 
one word, these people were saved by the belief 
of one fact, and that fact was of so great im- 
portance as to change their views and practice. 

Leaving the cave, and making my retreat into 
theinterior of the country, I met, aftera few 
days, an old acquaintance, Timothy Stedfast, 
who used to be rather of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, when employed asa menial servant in the 
service of Lord A. His countenance, attire, and 
gait, astonished me. Instead of that downcast 
aspect, and evil-boding, melancholic appearance, 
a peculiar cheerfulness overepread his counte» 


nance, and an eye beaming with joy, indicated 
that some marvellous change had taken pore 
in the views and circumetances of Timothy.— 
His raiment, too, was not of that rough and 
homespun texture as that in which he formerly 
performed his services in the fields and gardens 
of his former master. He was sumptuously ap- 
pareled, and even his style of address and 
demeanor participated in the general elevation 
and —— in his aspect. What! said I 
so far from home, friend Timothy! ‘ Yes,” said 
he, “and I must be farther yet; I am just going 
to the sea coast to embark for Jamaica,””»— 
What! to Jamaica? “O yese, and I would go 
much farther on the same errand.” Pray can 
you inform me of the nature of your errand? 
“ Yes, with pleasure, and no doubt it will give 
ou joy to know it.” Say on. You know I 
ad an old uncle, of whom I once told you, liv- 
ing in Jamaica, who was very rich; his children 
being all dead, he has left me his vast estate, 
and now I am going to possess it. It is seid to 
be worth half a million, and the old gentleman 
having lately departed thie life, has bequeathed 
the whole of it to your humble servant.” In- 
deed! said I. But how do you know that such 
is the fact? He replied, that three persons whom 
he once knew, men of undoubted veracity, had 
written to him informing him of the fact; “ be- 
Bides,” said he, “a copy of his last will and 
testament has been forwarded to me, to which 
the seal of the chief magistrate is sppended.— 
I am certain, I am certain,” exclaimed he. “It 
is a fact.” O then, said I, I wish you all possi- 
ble happiness; but be mindful that you were 
once poor. We parted. 
I began to muse again on the excellency and 
power of faith. Truly I thought it was the 
confidence of things hoped for, and the con- 
viction of things not seen.” And what first 
struck me with irresistible force, was, that the 
fact believed always operates according to its 
own nature. What a change in the views, feel- 
ings, appearance, and pursuits of Timothy!— 
Once a rough, unpolished, downcast, despondin 
servant; now he possesses a smooth and polishe 
exterior, a cheerful countenance, and a joyful 
heart; rich in faith, though not yet in actual 
‘possession of the inheritance. How powerful 
the principle! What an impulse to activity, in- 
dustry, and perseverance! He forsakes the land 
of his nativity, hia father’s house, his kindred, 
and the companions of his youth; he encounters 
the toils of a long journey, perils by land and 
dangers . by sea, from the influence of faith.— 
This is the cause, the sole cause, of this extra- 
ordinary change. He cultivates the manners, 
the style, the demeanor, suitable to his antici- 
pated circumstances; and though yet not in 
possession of the inheritance, rejoices in hope 
of realizing all his expectations. And what 
still astonishes me, the belief of one fact thus 
converts the man—not the way and manner of 
believing, but the fact believed is the whole 
mystery 
was roused from my meditations upon this 
striking instance of the nature and power of 
faith, by meeting a friend whoin I had met a 
few days ago, in all the cheerfulness and joy 
of good health, of good circumstances, of the 
finest animal spirits, light, gay, buoyant; but 
now clothed in mourning, and of a sad and de- 
jected appearance. A heavy sigh and a cheek 
washed with tears indicated the bitterness of 
her grief. With querulous accents she told me 
that two friends, of great respectability of char- 
acter, had written to her that her aged father, 
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her — brothers, and sisters, had perished 
by the victorious batbarians in the late invasion; 
thet her father did not hear the tidings in time 
to effect an escape. I told her not to faint in 
the day of adversity; besides, said I, it may 
not be so bad as you expect; perhaps your in- 
formants were not assured of the fact. “Ohm 
exclaimed she, “I could wish I could not be- 
lieve their testimony; but I know their charac- 
ter and their competency to give certain infor- 
mation; and I am — yes, undoubti 
certain, that such is the fact.” I dism 

and retired to an inn, where I spent the-eveni 
in meditating upon the simplicity, the power, 
and excellency of faith. e followi con- 
clusions were the necessary results of the scenes 
through which I had recently passed :— 

1. In the first ra the singular power of 
faith is manifested in all places and amongst all 
people. It demonstrates itself to be one of the 
common, the most common, and inteligible 
principles of action; and produces the greatest 
changes in human character, in the views and 
pursuits of mankind. It overcomes the test 
difficulties, and impels men to the Tighes 
achievements known in the world. 

2. It always operates according to the fact 
believed. Joy and sorrow, love and hatred, 
fear and hope, are the effects of the fact be- 
lieved, and not of the manner of believing, eo 
much talked of. 

3. Evidence alone produces faith, or testimo- 
ny is al! that is necessary to faith. This is de- 
monetrably evident in every case; and there- 
fore the certainty felt is always proportioned to 
the character of the testimony produced. Faith 
is capable of es greatly increased in many 
instances; but only in one way, and that is, 
either by affording additional evidence, or by 
brightening the evidences already produced.— 
To exhort men to believe, or to try to scare 
them into faith by loud vociferations, or to ery 
them into faith by effusions of natural or me- 
chanical tears, without submitting evidence, is 
as absurd as to try to build a house or plants 
tree in a cloud. 

4. Faith, abstract from facts, produces no 
substantial, no real effect. Faith and opinions 
have nothing to do with each other—there is no 
consanguinity between them. A man might es 
reasonably expect to support animal life by the 
simple act of chewing, as to be saved by the 
mere act of believing. It is not a man’s eating 
that keeps him alive, but what he does eat; ss ' 
itis not a man’s believing that saves his 
but what he does believe. 

5. All controversies about the nature of faith, 
about the different kinds of modern faith, ar 
either learned or unlearned nonsense, cal 
to deceive and bewilder the superstitious mut 
titudes that hang upon the lips of epiritusi 
guides. The only, the grand question with er 
ery man is, What is fact, or truth? This ascer- 
tained, let there be no inquiries about hee 
a man believes, or whether his faith be of the 
right kind. If a man really believes ne fact, 
his faith soon becomes apparent by the 
of the fact upon him. i 

6. No person can help believing when the": 
evidence of truth arresta his attention. Am 
without evidence it is as impoasible to believe, 
as to bring something out of — 

7. The term faith is used in the Bible in the 
commonly received sense of mankind, and the 
faith which we have in the testimony of 
differs from that we have in the testimony of 
men in this one respect only—that as men msy 
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be deceived, and. may deceive others, so the 
confidence we repose in their testimony, in 
some instances, may be very limited; but as 
God cannot be deceived himself, neither can 
deceive others, so the confidence we have in his 
testimony is superior to that we repose in the 
testimony of men; and as the word comes to us 
in demonstration of the Holy Spirit, or attested 
to us by the supernatural gifts which accom- 
panied the testimony of tho original witnesses; 
eo it affords the highest ible evidence, and 
therefore produces the greatest confidence. If 
we receive the testimony of men, says John, and 
act upon it in the most important concerns, the 
testimony of God is greater, and is capable of 
producing greeter certainty, and infinitely wor- 
thy of being a upon in the all-important 
concerns of the world to come. Eprroz. 


That Jesus is the Christ. 
Grogez Kore is the name of a man; but that 
is king, is a proposition that expresses 


George is 
zie: either is, or is not true. And that Geo 
is tho 


ing ia a proposition not only more defi- 

aite than is king, but it expresses some- 
thing more. It expresses that he is either the 
chief of kings, or that he is the king spoken of- 
or referred to by tho — This, we pre- 
sume, is apprehended by ail. Now, Jesus 
Chnast is the name of a person; but that Jesus is 
Christ, or that Jesus is the Christ, is a proposi- 
tion that is either true or false. In the four 
gospele, or during the lifetime of the Messiah, 
the term Christ was never applied to him as a 
proper name, but as an appellative. After some 
time it was as a proper name, and fre- 
quently without the name Jesus attached to it, 
it d the Seviour. Thus, when Mat- 
thew wrote “the lineage of Jesus Christ,” he 
used the word as a proper name; but it is obvi- 
ous to ali, from the perusal of the four gospels, 
especially in the original, or in Campbell’s im- 
translation, that the term Christ was 

never addressed to the Saviour, while on earth, 
asa proper name, but as an appellative. The 
use of ¢ * erticle in the -n : lost in many 
pisces in the Sagim e negligence or mis- 
apprehensions king James ‘translators. Dr. 
pbell observes in his Preliminary Disserta- 
tions, vol. i. p. 283: “If we wereto judge by the 
common version, or evon by most versions into 
modern tamgues, we should consider the word 
se rether'a r name than an appelilative, or 
mame-of office, and should think of it only as 
a sername given to our Lord. Our translators 
have contributed greatly to this mistake, by 
very seldom prefixing the article before Chriet, 
— it is rarely wanting in the original. The 
Christ was at first as much an appellative 

an the word baptist was, and the one was as reg- 
alariy accompanied with the article as the other. 
Yet our translators, who always say the bap- 
tist, have, one would think, studiously avoided 
saying the Christ. This may appear, to superfi- 
cial readers, an inconsiderable difference; but 
the addition of the article will be found, when 
attended to, of reel consequence for conveying 
the meaning in English, with the same perspi- 
cuity ead propriety with which it is conveyed in 
Greek. So much virtue there is in the article, 
which, in our idiom, is never prefixed to the 
name of a man, though it is invariably prefixed 
to the name of office, unless where some pro- 


moun or appropriating expression renders it un- 
; that, without it, the sonse is always 
darken and sometimes marred. Thus, in 


sech expressions as these, “ this Jesus whom | 
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reach unto you is Christ—Paul testified to the 
ews that Jesus was Christ—showing by the 
scriptures that Jesus was Christ’’--the unlearned 
reader forms no distinct apprehension, as the 
common application of the words leads him 
uniformly to consider Jesus and Christ, as no oth- 
er than the name and surname of the same per- 
son. It would have conveyed to such a reader 
precisely the same meaning to have said, “ Paul 
testified to the Jews that Christ was Jesus;?’ and 
so of the rest. The article alone, therefore, in 
such cases, adds considerable light to the 
expression; yet no more than what the words of 
the historian manifestly convey to every reader 
who understands his language. It should be, 
therefore, ‘‘Paul testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Christ, or the Messiah,” &c. Many 
other examples might be brought to the same 
pu e; but these are sufficient.’ 
hat Jesus is the Christ is proposed to us asa 
truth in the New Testament. But what is im- 
plied in the term Christ? John tells us that it 
1s à Correct translation of the word Messiah. 
Now both terme denote one and the same thing; 
for Messiah in Hebrew, and Christ in Greek, 
signify anointed. That Jesus ia the anointed, 
a in our tongue, equivalent to “Jesus is the 
Christ.” But still a question may occur, What 
isthe meaning or peculiar import of the term 
“anointed” in this connexion? To thie we 
answer from the bible, that persons designed for 
the office of king, for the office of high priest, 
and, sometimes, tor the office of prophet, were 
by a divine command, anointed with oil, an 
thus empowered and consecrated by God to the 
office for which they were designated. Thue 
Saul wae calied the Lord’s anointed, and this 
consideration prevented David from taking away 
his life when obnoxious to his wrath and in his 
power. David also, and the kings of Judah 
were thus consecrated and empowered to act as 
kings, as viceroys, under God, over lerael. In 
allusion to this ceremony of inauguration, Paul 
applies to our King these words: ‘your God has 
anointed you with the oil of gladness above your 
associates in office,” above all the prophets, 
priests, and kings that were ever sent to Israel. 
Three eminent prophen, David, lsaiah, and 
Daniel, represent the promised Deliverer as an 
anointed prophet, an anviated priest, and an 
anointed king. Isaiah represents him cs an 
anointed prophet, chap. lxi. 1. “The Lord has 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” 
Daniel represents him as an anointed priest, chap. 
ix. 25. 26. “And after threescore and two 
weeks shall the anointed, Messiah the Prince, 
be cut off, but not for hiinself,?? &&c. David, in 
the second psalm, represents him as an anuinted 
king. He represents the alliance of the kings 
of the earth againet the Lord’s anointed, and 
sings his coronation upon Zion the hiil ot his 
holiness. The whole of the salvation which 
sinful men require is comprised in the perforin- 
ance of these three offices. We are ignorant, 
uilty, and enslaved. To remove ignorance is 
the office of a prophet; to remove guilt, the 
office of a priest; and to emancipate and lead 
to victory, to defend and protect, the office of a 
king. Now, tobelieve that “Jesus isthe — 
is to receive him as the only prophet, the only 
priest, and the only king, qualified and empow- 
ered by our heaven! Eat er to instruct us, to 
atone and intercede for us, to reign over ourcon- 
science, to guide, defend, and lead us to victory. 
His qualification for these offices, being “the 
Son of God, the only begotten of the Father,” 
renders him infinitely worthy of our confideace, 
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and constrains us to trust in him with all our 
hearts. To his word, as our prophet, we look 
for instruction; to his sacrifice and intercession 
we jook for pardon and acceptance; and to him 
as King on thé throne of the universe, we yield 
implicit obedience, and are assured, if we put 
ourselves under his guidance, he will lead us to 
complete and triumphant victory. As we have 
used, and may often use the phrase “ Jesus is the 
Christ,” we thought it expedient to give this 
brief statement of the ideas attached to that 
phrase. Eprron. 


The foundation of Hope and of Christian Union. 
.Messtan is born in the city of David, in the 
awful crisis alluded to in the first essay in this 
number. Science had proved itself systematic 
folly ; panosophy, falsely called moral, had ex- 
hibited its utter incompetency to illuminate the 
understanding, to purify the heart, to control the 
passions, to curb the appetites, or to restrain the 
vices of the world. A scepticism that left noth- 
ing certain, a voluptuousness that knew no 
restraint, a lasciviousness that recognized no 
law, a selfishness that proscribed every relation, 
an idolatry that deificd every reptile, and a bar- 
barity that brutalized every feeling, had very 
generally overwhelmed the world, and had 
grouped those assimilated in vice, under every 
particular name, characteristic of every species 
of crime, Amidst the uncertainty, darkness, 
and vice that overspread the earth, the Messiah 
appears, and lays a foundation of hope, of true 
religion, and of religious union, unknown, un- 
heard of, unexpected among men. The Jews 
were united by consanguinity, and by an agree- 
ment in a ponderous ntual. The Gentiles ral- 
lied under every opinion, and were grouped, like 
filings of steel around a magnet, under every 
possible shade of difference of thought, con- 
cerning thcir mythology. So long as unity of 
opinion was regarded as a proper basis of relig- 
ious union, so long have mankind been distract- 
ed by the multiplicity and variety of opinions. 
To establish what is called a system of ortho- 
dox opinions as the bond of union, wags, in fact, 
offering a premium fornew diversities in opinion, 
and for increasing, ad infinitum, opinions, sects, 
and divisions. And what is worse than all, it 
was establishing self-love and pride as religious 
rinciples, as fundamental to salvation; for a 
ove regulated by similarity of opinion, is only a 
love of one’s own opinion; and all the zeal 
exhibited in the defence of it, is but the pride 
of opinion. 
hen the Messiah appeared as the founder of 
a new religion, systems of religion consisting of 
opinions and speculations upon matter and mind 
upon God and nature, upon virtue and vice, had 
been adopted, improved, reformed, and exploded 
time after time. That there was always some- 
thing superfluous, something defective, some- 
thing wrong, something that could be improved, 
in every system of religion and morality, was 
generally felt, and at last universally acknowl- 
edged. Butthe grandeur, sublimity, and beauty 
of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical 
or social union, established by the author and 
founder of christianity, consisted in this, that 
the belief of one fact, and that upon the best 
evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as 
far as faith goes, to salvation. The belief of 
this one fact, and submission to one institution 
expressive of it, is all that is required by Heaven 
to admission into the church. A christian, as 
defined, not by Doctor Johnson, nor any creed- 
maker, but by one taught by Heaven, end in 
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Heaven, is one that believes this one fact, and 
has submitted to one institution, and whose de- 
portment accords with the morality and virtue 
taught by the great Prophet. The one fact is, 
that Jesus the Nazarene is the Messiah. The 
evidence upon which it is to be believed is the 
testimony of twelve men, confirmed by prophe- 
cy, miracles, and spiritual gifts. The one insti- 
tution is baptism into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy p. Eve 
such person is a christian in the fullest sense 
the word, the moment he has believed this one 
fact, upon the above evidence, and has submit- 
ted to the above mentioned institution; and 
whether he believes the five points condemned 
or the five points approved by the synod of Dort, 
is not so much as to be asked of him; whether 
he holds any of the views of the Calvinists or 
Arminians, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, or Quakers, is never once to be 
asked of such a person, in order to admission 
into the ehristian community, called the chureh. 
The only doubt that can reasonably arise upon 
these points, is, whether this one fact, in its 
nature and necessary results, can suffice to the 
salvation of the soul, and whether the open 
avowal of it, in the overt act of baptism, can be 
a sufficient recommendation of the person, so 
peas: to the confidence and love of the 
rotherhood. As to the first of these, it is again 
and again asserted, in the clearest language, by 
the Lord himself, the apostles Peter, Paul, and 
John, that he that believes the fact that Jesus 
is the Christ, is begotten by God, overcomes the 
world, has eternal life, and shall, on the veracity 
of God, be saved. This should settle the first 
point; and as to the second, itis disposed of in 
a similar manner; for the witnesses agree that 
whosoever confesses that Jesus is the Christ, and 
is baptized, should be received into the church; 
and not an instance can be produced of any per- 
son being asked for any other faith, in order to 
admission, in the whole New Testament. The 
Saviour expressly declared to Peter, that upon 
this fact that he was the Messiah, the Son of 
God, he would build his church; and Paul has 
expressly declared, that “other foundation can 
no man lay er ecclesiastical union) than that 
Jesus is the Christ... The point ie proved that 
we have assumed, and this proved, every thing 
is established requisite to the union of all chne- 
tians upon a proper basis. Every sectarian 
acheme falls before it, and on this puncte alone 
ean the whole church of Christ be built. We 
are aware of many objections to this grand 
scheme, revealed by God, to establish righteous 
ness, peace, and harmony among men; but we 
know of none that weighs o grain of sand 
against it. We shall meet them all (Deo vo- 
lente) in due thne and place. Some of them 
have been anticipated in ono or two articles 
preceding. But of these more fully hereafter. 
It must strike every man of reflection, that a 
religion requiring much mental abstraction of 
exquisite refinement of thought, or that calle for 
the comprehension or even apprehension of 
tefined distinctions and of nice subtleties, is s 
religion not suited to mankind in their present 
circumstances. To present such a creed as the 
Westminster, as adopted either by Baptiate ef 
Paido-Baptists; such a creed as the Episcope- 
lian, or, in fact, any sectarian creed, com 
as they all are, of propositions deduced by logi- 
cal inferences, and couched in philosophi 
language, to all those who are fit subjects of the 
salvation of Heaven—i say, to present such a 
creed to such for thcir examination or adeptioa, 
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ehocks all common sense. This pernicious 
course is what has pageanized christianity. Our 
sects and parties, our disputes and speculations, 
our orders and casts, so much resemble any 
thing but christianity, that when we enter a 
modern synagogue, or an ecclesiastical council, 
we rather seem to have entered a Jewish san- 
hedrim, a Mahomctan mosque, a Pagan temple, 
oran Egyptian cloister, than s Christian con- 
gregation. Sometimes, indeed, our religious 
meetings so resemble the Areopagus, the Forum, 
or the Senate, that we almost — ourselves 
to have been translated to Athens or Rome. 
Even christian orators emulate Demosthenes and 
Cicero; christian doctrines are made to assume 
the garb of Egyptian mysteries, and christian 
observances put on the pomp and pageantry of 
gan ceremonies. Unity of opinion, expressed 
1p subscription to voluminous dogmas imported 
from Geneva, Westminster, Edinburgh, or Rome, 
is made the bond of union, and a difference in 
the tenth, or ten thousandth shade of opinion, 
frequently becomes the actual cause of dismem- 
berment or expulsion. The New Testament 
was not designed to occupy the same place in 
theological seminaries that the carcases of male- 
factors are condemned to occupy in medical 
balls—first doomed to the gibbet, and then to 
the dissecting knife of the spiritual anatomist. 
Christianity consists infinitely more in good 
works than in sound opinions; and while it is a 
joyful truth that he that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved, itis equally true that he that 
says, “I know him, and keeps not bis com- 
mandments, isa liar, and the truth is not in 
bim.” EDITOR. 





From a Baptist in Ohio to the Editor. 
Sm—I would ask you, in the name of my 
calling, are you trying to raise the dead? Why 
do you make so much edo about primitive chris- 
tianity, which I had thought had been buried 
together with the scriptures for sixteen hundred 
earst It is true, Luther, Calvin, and some 
others took some pains to raise some pr of it, 
while the remainder was out of reach of their 
popalar views, and would not be suitable to the 
taste that then prevailed. Now, sir, let me ask 
you if you are not afraid tbat your efforts wiil 
terminate to your injury? Were not these men 
as oe o judging or themselves as you are? 
and did they not know that modern things were 
better suited to modern people, than old fash- 
ions? Besides, sir, christianity has been so 
long buried, that it may be said of it as was 
said of Lazarus—it gives an offensive smell—it 
is disgusting to our taste. Hence, when you 
recommend any primitive practice, the moderns 
cannot endure it, but cry ont, “away with it! 
away with it!” Do you think that it would 
avail any thing to tell the ladies of fashion that 
the old fashions were better than the modern? 
Would they not reply that it makes no matter— 
the modern are now in vogue, and the ancient 
are out of vogne. Just so the people in religious 
matters. en I say that the bible is buried 
Rot mistake me—it is only the simple and 
pain meaning of it, that has been long since 

iscarded. ` 


As for the clergy, why do you assail them} 
Do not you know that it is as easy to remove 
mounteins as to convince a man ikat the very 
object of his dependance, the very thing that 

ures him an easy, if not a luxurious living, 
is all a foolish device—an imposition on the cre- 
dulity of mankind? What could be more suita- 
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ble to an indolent man than to have to work only 
one day in seven to maintain himself and family, 
and to be esteemed too as a gentleman of the 
first rank; to march at the head of grand pro- 
cessions; to be placed in the uppermost seats in 
public assemblies; nay, to be placed, as you 
once told us, on a wooden throne in the midst 
of a popular assembly. 1 think, sir, you would 
betray no ordinary ignorance of human nature, 
if you would persevere to convince a man 80 
circumstanced that it was the belief of a false- 
hood put him in such snug and happy circum- 
stances. 

I fear, sir, you read the bible in the old-fash- 
ioned way—such as, “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight there- 
of, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind. Neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but being eneamples 
to the flock; and when the Chief Shepherd snail! 
appear, you shall receive a crown of glory that 
fades not away.”? Whereas the clergy read it 
thus to one another, in its modern sense: ** Feed 
yourselves on the flock of God which is among 
you, by constraining them to feed you if they 
do it not of a ready mind; taking the oversight 
of the flock for filthy lucre’s sake, and not from 
a willingness to give, but from a willingness to 
receive. Being as-lords over God’s heritage 
and by no means ensamples to the flock ; and 
when we ministers sit in council you shah have 
double honor.” I will only refer you to another 
instance of the modern reading, that you may 
be admonished to abandon the project of getting 
the people to read in the old style. The clergy 
read Acts viii. 36—39. thus: * And the parents 
took their child to a certain meeting-house, and 
said, See here is water in the basin, what does 
hinder usto have our infant christened? The 
minister answered and said, If either of you 
believe, it may be done. The father then 
answered, saying, I believe in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter. Then the priest, the parents, and the 
child drew near to the basin, and after consecrat- 
ing the element, the priest besprinkled the 
infant’s face. Then the spirit of Antichrist 
caught away the person and he was found in 
the sacred desk, and the parents went on their 
way with the child crying, until its tears ming- 
led with, and washed off, the sacrcd dew. 
Unless you can get the people to read the bible 
in the old-fashioned way, your efforts, sir, will bo 
unavailing. Yours truly, 

STEADY SEEKTRUTH. 
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Havine in the preceding number introducod 
the opinions and speculations of the philosophi- 
cal religioniste, before and at the christian era, 
we will now give our readers an account of the 
corruption of the christian religion by those 
opinions and P religious teachers. 

his we shall do in the words of one who can- 
not be much suspected for an extraordinary at- 
tachment to primitive christianity. Moshcim, 
from the mass of evidence upon this subject to 
which he had access, satisfactorily shows that 
the first “ theologica! seminary,” established at 
Alexandria in Egypt, in the second century, was 
the grave of primitive christianity. Yes, it ap- 
pears that the first school instituted for preparing 
christian doctors was the fountain, the streama 
whereof polluted the great mass of christian 


professors, and completed the establishment of 
@ paganized christianity in the room of the reli- 
gion of the New Testament. But let us hear a 
popular doctor tell the awful tale in his own 
words :— 

“ Towards the conclusion of this century, a 
new sect of philosophers arose of a sudden, 
spread with amazing rapidity throughout the 
greatest part of the Roman empire, swallowed 
up almost all the other sects, and was extreme- 
ly detrimental to the cause of christianity. Al- 
exandria in Egypt, which had been for a long 
time the seat of learning, and, as it were, the 
centre of all the liberal arts and sciences, gave 
birth to this new philosophy. Its votaries chose 
to be called Platonics, though far from adhering 
to all the tenets of Plato. They collected from 
the different sects such doctrines as they thought 
conformable to truth, and formed thereof one 
general system. 

“ This new species of Platonism was em- 
braced by such of the Alexandrian christians as 
were desirous to retain, with the profession of 
- the gospel, the title, the dignity, and the habit 
of philosophers. It is also said to have had the 
particular approbation of Athenagoras, Pantz- 
mus, Clemens the Alexandrian, and all! those 
who, in this century, were charged with the 
care of the public school* which the christians 
had at Alexandria. These sages were of opin- 
ion that true philosophy, the greatest and most 
salutary gift of God to mortals, was scattered 
in various portions through all the different 
sects; and it was, consequently, the duty of 
every wise man, and more especially of every 
christian doctor, to gather it from the several 
corners where it lay dispersed, and to employ it, 
thus reunited, in the defence of religion, and in 
destroying the dominion of impiety and vice.t 
The christian eclectics had this also in common 
with the others, that they preferred Plato to the 
other philosophers, and looked upon his opin- 
ions concerning God, the human soul, and 
things invisible, as conformable to the spirit and 
genius of the christian doctrine. 

“ This philosophical system underwent some 
changes, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught 
with the highest applause in the Alexandrian 
school about the conclusion of thie century, laid 
the foundation of that sect which was distin- 
pisaan by the name of the New Platonics. 

his learned man was born of christian parents, 
and never perhaps gave up entirely the outward 

rofeasion of that divine religion in which he 
fad been educated. As his genius was vast 
and comprehensive, so were his projects bold 
and singular; for he attempted a general recon- 
ciliation or coalition of all sects, whether philo- 
sophical or religious, and taught a doctrine 
which he looked upon as proper to unite them 
all, the christians not excepted, in the most per- 
fect harmony.t And herein lies the difference 
between this new sect and the Eclectics, who 
had, before this time, flourished in Egypt. The 
Eclectics held that in every sect there was a 
mixture of good and bad, of truth and falsehood ; 
and accordingly they chose and adopted out of 
each of them such tenets as seemed to them 


» These were similar to our Rev. D. D.s, presidents of 
theological sc hoole—the great luminaries of thove days, as 
Armou as our Andover and Princeton professors and 
schools. 

t This ts the argument now used in defence of the study 
of ‘a moral philosophy” by those who advocate a learned 

esth ` 
á t This was simijar to Dr. Mason's “ Plea for Catholic 
Commsnion.” predicated Lapon grounds different from tbe 
one foundation already laid by divine authority. 
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conformable to reason and truth, and rejected 
such as they thought repugnant to both. Am- 
monius, on the contrary, maintained that the 
great principles of all philosophical and religious 
truth were to be found equally in all sects; that 
they differed from each other only in their me- 
thod of expressing them, and in some opinions 
of little or no — and that, by a proper 
interpretation of their respective sentiments, 
they might easily be united into one body. It 
is further to be observed, that the propensity of 
Ammonius to singularity and paradox, led him 
to maintain that all the gentile religions, and 
even the christian, were to be illustrated and ex- 
pines by the principles of this universal phi- 
osophy; but that, in order to this, the fables of 
the priests were to be removed from paganism, 
and the comments and interpretations of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus from Christianity. 

“ This arduous design, which Ammonius had 
formed of bringing about a coalition of all the 
various philosophical sects, and all the different 
systems of religion that prevailed in the world, 
required many difficult and disagreeable things 
in order to its execution. Every particular sect 
and religion must have several of its doctrines 
curtailed or distorted before it could enter into 
the general mass. The tenets of the philoso- 
phers, the superstitions of the heathen priests, 
the solemn doctrines of christianity, wero all to 
suffer in thie cause, and forced allegories were 
to be subtilely employed in removing the diff- 
culties with which it was attended. How this 
vast project was effected by Ammonius, the 
writings of hie disciples and followers that yet 
remain, abundantly testify. In order to the se 
complishing his purpose, he supposed that true 

hilosophy derived its origin and its consistence 

rom the eastern nations; that it was taught to 
the Egyptians by Hermes; that it was brought 
from them to the Greeks, by whose vain subtle- 
ties and litigious disputes it was rendered some- 
what obscure and deformed; but was, however, 
preserved in ite own original purity by rina 
who was the best interpreter of Hermes and 
the other oriental sages. He maintained that 
all the different religions that prevailed in the 
world, were, in their original integrity, conform- 
able to the genius of this ancient philosophy; 
but that it unfortunately happened that 
symbols and fictions under which, acc ore e 
the eastern manner, the ancients delivered thei 
precepts and their doctrines, were, in process of 
time, erroneously understood, both by priests 
and people, in a literal sense; that, in conse 
quence of this, the invisible beings and demons 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the universe as the ministers of 
his providence, were, by the suggestions of su- 
perstition, converted into gods, and worshipped 
with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He 
therefore insisted that all the religions of all na- 
tions should be restored to their original purity, 
and reduced to their primitive standard, vis. 
‘the ancient philosophy of the east; and he 
affirmed that this his project was agreeable to 
the intentions of Jesus Christ, whose sole view 
in descending upon earth was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the errors 
that had crept into the religions of all nations, 
but not to abolish the ancient theology from 
whence they were derived. 

“To this monstrous coalition of heterogeneous 
doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule of 


» This is analogous to making the “ Westminster Creed” 
— grand standard of christian truth and the bond of 
union. 
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life and manners which carried an aspect of 
high sanctity and uncommon austerity. He, 
indeed, permitted the people to live according 
to the laws of their country and the dictates of 
nature; but a more sublime rule wae laid down 
for the wise. They were to raise above all ter 
restrial things by the towering efforts of holy 
contemplation, those souls whose origin was ce- 
lestial and divine. They were ordered to exten- 
uate, by hunger, thirst, and other mortifications, 
the sluggish body, which confines the activity 
and restraine the liberty of the immortal spirit; 
that thus, in this life, they might enjoy commu- 
nion with the Supreme Being, and ascend after 
death, active and unencumbered, to the Univer- 
gal Parent, to live in his presence forever. As 
Ammonius was bern and educated among the 
christians, he set off, and even gave an air of 
authority to these injunctions, by expressin 
them partly in terms borrowed from the sacre 
scriptures, of which we find a vast number of 
citations also in the See of his disciples. 
To this austere discipline, he added the pre- 
tended art of so purging and refining that facul- 

of the mind which receives the images of 
dices as to render it capable of perceiving the 
demons, and of performing many marvellous 
things by their assistance. This art, which the 
disciples of Ammonias called theurgy, was not, 
however, communicated to all the schools of 
this fanatical philosopher, but only to those of 
the firet rank. f 

“This new — of panne: , imprudent- 
ly adopted by Origen and many other christians, 
was extremely prejudicial to the cause of the 

pel, and to the beautiful simplicity of its ce- 
fotia! doctrines.¢ For hence it was that the 
christian doctors began to introduce their subtle 
and obscure erudition into the religion of Jesus, 
to involve in the darkness of a vain philosophy, 
some of the principal! truths of christianity that 
had been revealed with the utmost plainness, 
and were indeed obvious to the meanest capa- 
city, and to add to the divine precepts of our 
Lord meny of their own, which bad no sort of 
foundation in any part of the sacred writings. 
From the same source arose that melancholy 
set of men, who have been distinguished by the 
name of Mystics, whose system, when separated 
from the platonic doctrine concerning the nature 
and origin of the soul, is but a lifeless mass, 
without any vigor, form, or consistence. Nor 
did the evile which sprung from this Ammonian 
philosophy, end here. For, 
pretext of the necessity of contemplation, it 
gave occasion to that slothful and indolent 
course of life, which continues to be led by 
myriads of monks retired in celis, and seques- 
tered from society, to which they are neither 
useful by their instructions nor by their exam- 
ples. To this philosophy, we may trace, as to 
their source, a multitude of vain and foolish ce- 
remonies, proper only to cast a veil over truth, 
and to nourish superstition; and which are, for 
the most part, religiously observed by man 
even in the times in which we live.g It would 
be endless to enumerate all the pernicious con- 


+ odern fasts and austerities are just the 
same es those of Ammonius and the Egyptians. 

t This Origen was the greatest doctor of divinity that 
ever lived, and disseminated more error and absurdit 
than any other writer of ancient or modern times. He 


got k from Egypt. 
2 Many of these remain unto this present time, and are 
hy Catholics and Protestants. 
¢ Reader, mark this well. Bead it again, and see if you 
ean fnd out any of those “vain and foolish ceremonies 
which cast a reil over trutb,” 
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sequences that may be justly attributed to thie 
new philosophy, or rather to this monstrous at- 
tempt to reconcile falsehood with truth and light 
with darkness. Some of ite most fatal effects 
were, its alienating the minds of many in the 
following ages, from the christian religion; and 
its substituting, in the place of the pure and 
sublime simplicity of the gospel, an unseemly 
mixture of platonism and christianity. 

“The number of learned men among the chris- 
tians, which was very small in the preceding cenm- 
tury, grew considerably in this. Among these 
there were few rhetoricians, sophists, or orators. 
The most part were philosophers attached to 
the eclectic system, though they were not all of 
the same sentiments concerning the utility of 
letters and philosophy. Those who were them- 
selves initiated into the depths of philosophy: 
were desirous that — — euch as 
aspired to the offices of bishops or doctors, 
should apply themselves to the study of human 
wisdom, in order to their being the better quali- 
fied for defending the truth with vigor, and in- 
structing the ignorant with success. Others 
were of a quite different way of thinking upon 
this subject, and were for banishing all argue ` 
mentation and philosophy from the limits of 
the church, from a notion that erudition might 
prove detrimental to the true spirit of religion. 

ence the early saguning of that unhappy 
contest between faith and reason, religion and 

hilosophy, piety and genius, which increased 
in the succeeding ages, and is prolonged even 
to our times, with a violence that renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to be brought toa conclusion. 
Those who maintained that learning and philo- 
sophy were rather advantageous than detrimen- 
tal to the cause of religion, gained, by degrees, 
the ascendant, and, in consequence thereof, laws 
were enacted, which excluded the ignorant and 
illiterate from the office of public teachers.t 
The opposite side of the question was not, how- 
ever, without defenders; and the defects and 
vices of learned men and philosophers contrib- 
uted much to increase their number, as will 
appear in the progress of this history.” 

Mosheim’s Eee. Hist. p. 163—173. 

Let the reader bearin mind that a high chureh- 
man unequivocally represents primitive chrieti- 
anity as having been buried in the rubbish of 
Egyptian philosophy by the first doctore of div- 
inity in the first theological seminary that ever 
existed in the christian church; and that man 
of those vanities, ceremonies, mysteries, an 
Ammonian institutes are come down to oar 
times, and inserted in our creeds. Christians, 
read your bibles, and be admonished to explode 
from your religious faith and practice what you 
cannot find in the scriptures. The New Testa- 
ment is the creed, discipline, and formula of 
christianity. Most of the popular schemes, and 
dogmas, and institutes are Egyptian, Babylon- 
iah, or Roman, 





Our Essay on Experimental Religion 
Has been received with considerable diversity 
of — Some are pleased with it, others 
displeased, and not a few know not whether to 


«This ts justin modern style; but remember this no- 
tion came from Egypt, 

AF adele eer ye the laws of manya — yet existing: 
w reo t eo many yeare m spent at col- 
teges and theological se hoola to qualify a man “for defend- 
ing the trutb,” and, most frequently, error, “ with vigor.” 

We must thank Heaven that all did not worship this 
— — a few names in Sardis escaped this awful 
calamity. 
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approve or disapprove. We are sorry to find 
that almost all the objections we have heard 
against it have arisen trom a misunderstanding 
oF our design. and meaning. It is said that we 
have taught that there is no necessity of being 
born again by the Spirit of God; that we have 
denied that Christians are new creatures, and 
that we have confined all divine grace to the 
apostolic age. Now we must confess that we 
did not intend to communicate such ideas; nor 
do we think that such can be fairly gathered 
from our words. But so consecrated is the 
phrase ‘experimental religion,” that if you 
make the least freedom with it every feeling is 
excited, and it is like calling in question a man’s 
title to his estate. 

But in exposing the vain conceits of many 
about the nature and manner of this renovation, 
we were led, as we hinted, into a species of the 
same kind of metaphysical reasoning, which we 
feared would lead to mistakes. It is universal- 
ly acknowledged by those who have attended 
to the operation of their own minds, that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form 
any tolerable idea of the nature or manner of 
those operations. But it is agreed that the mind 
operates in itsown way, whether we adopt a 
right or a wrong theory about its method of op- 
erating. Just so with respect to divine opera- 
tions, or the operation of supernatural intelli- 

ences. We know such operations exist, but 
the modus or manner of these operations is in- 
scrutable; and let our theory be right or wrong, 
these operations proceed in their own way— 
neither guided, controled, nor prevented by our 
theories. But wrong views of this subject may 
greatly injure both the peace and happiness of 
those that entertain them. And whenever any 
theory leads us to disregard the written word 
of God, or to neglect the constant reading and 
examination of it, and the practice of ita plain 
injunctions, that theory is crroneous and dan- 
gerous. 

As to the effects attendant upon the truth be- 
lieved, we are clearly taught that these sre such 
as to fitly characterize the believer as a new man. 
He is possessed of three principles of action, the 
most powerful and triumphant: these are faith, 
hope, and love. All revealed truth is the matter, 
or, as some call it, the object of faith: Future 
good hinga prontised bv God are the object or 
matter of hope, and the Lovely One, and every 
one that is like him, are the object of the chris- 
tian’s love. These principles purge, purify, 
elevate, and ennoble the mind that possesses 
them. “The gospel,” as oncin a certain place 
beautifully observed, ‘‘ presents a faithful tes'i- 
mony to be believed, good things to be hoped 
for, and the most amiable one to be loved.” 
The purification of our hearts, the refinement of 
our feelings, the elevation of our character, the 
reformation of our lives, are the inseparable 
fruits of the belief of the one fact, upon the evi- 
dence contained in the faithful record. 

We have been censured for our manner of 
treating the enthusiastic and sectarian religion 
of our times. Perhaps, in this instance, we 
were too much in the spirit of Elijah, who thus 
addressed the false teachers of hia time, and in 
relation to their god, said to them, “Cry aloud, 
for he isa god; either heis talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he slecps and must be awaked.” 1 Kings, 
xvii. 29. Yet this Elijab was one that feared, 
and loved, and served the God of Israel, though 
“ little profane,” as some would say, on this 
occasion. Paul, in the same spirit, said, “Ye 
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suffer fools ly, sesing you yourselves are 
wise ;”? and gin besoari the Corinthians to 
“& forgive him the wrong” he had done them, in 
not being burdensome to them. On sundry oc- 
casions he speaks thue “ profanely,”’ especially 
when he said, & The things which the gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to 
God.” It was also “very impudent” in him 
to say, “The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasta, slow bellies.” 

We have discovered that something under the 
name of “experimental religion,” 18 the very 
soul of the popular system, and that this subject 
is worthy oF a very serious and profound discus- 
sion; we will therefore promise our readers a 
series of essays on the office assigned to the 
Holy Spirit in the salvation of men, as this is de- 
veloped to our view in the holy scriptures. 
Every thing called grace in the heart, christian 
experience, experimental religion, regeneration, 
&c. will come under thishead. Patience, how- 
ever, will be necessary on the part of our read- 
ers; and let those who are disposed to know 
what is truth upon this subject, as well as every 
other, in the mean time devoutly examine the 
scriptures for themselves. 

We have just go! out of our hands a heavy 
job of writing, which has engrossed much of our 
time and attention during the winter and spring. 
We hope to be able to bestow more time and 
labor on this work than we have hitherto been 
able to bestow on it. Eprrox. 


Awful Calculation. 

An ingenious, authentic, and valuable ste- 
tistical work, —— a few years since, cal- 
culates that the number of inhabitants who 
have lived on the earth amount to about 36,027,- 
843,275,075,846. This sum, the writer says, 
when divided by 3,096,000, the number of squere 
leagues on the surface of the globe, leaves ll, 
830,698,732 persons to each square league.— 
There are 27,864,000 square miles of land, which 
being divided as above, give about 1,314,522,076 
persons to each square mile. Let the miles be 
reduced to square rods, and the number, he ea 
will be 2,853,273,600,000, which being divi 
as above, gives 1283 inhabitants to each square 
rod, which rod being reduced to feet and divid- 
ing as above, it will give about 5 persons to each 
square foot of terra firma onthe globe. Let the 
earth be supposed to be one vast burying ground, 
and, according to the above statement, there 
will be 1283 persons to be buried on each square 
rod; anda rod being capable of being divided 
into 12 graves, itappears that each grave mast 
have contained a hundred persons, and the 
whole earth have been one hundred times d 
over to bury its inhabitants, supposing they had 
been equally distributed! Whata lesson to hu- 
man pride, vanity, and ambition !—WV. «å. 
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We omit in the present number, our third 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Characters, &c. to give 
room for the following article written by one 
of our correspondents. It ie not intended that 
it should be considered as occupying the place 
of any one of those essays we have proposed on 
the office of the Holy Spirit, as promised in oat 
last. These essays we shall defer commer- 
cing in the present volume, but we shall attend 
to them in our second. The following letter is 
worthy of the examination of our readers: 


Vou. 1) 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Sır: When your eighth number of the Christian 
Baptist came to hand, upom reading your animad- 
versions on experimental religion, I was per- 
suaded that it would likely give offence to many 
of your pious readers; and that, instead of ob- 
viating the charge brought against you and your 
associates, of “denying experimental religion,” 
it would rather increase it. This I havc since 
understood to be actually the case. I, there- 


fore, for my part, could have wished, that you 
had treated that very delicate, and, at the same 
time, very important subject, in a different 
manner. Iam not to be understood as objec- 


ting to the detection and exposure of a false and 
unscriptural experience, which, from your words, 
appears to be the thing intended; for, in your foot 
note, page 141, you assert, that we are taught, 
that “since those gifts have ceased, the Holy 
Spirit now operates upon the minds of men only 
by the word ;”’ and at the close of said note, you 
further assert, that “we are positive of one 
point,” namely, “that the scriptures teach us 
not the doctrine of physical operations of the 
Divine Spirit in order to faith.’ With these de- 
clarations as I understand them, I am quite 
satisfied; for, since the sacred canon has been 
completed, it seems to be the general opinion, 
at least of all the most eminent Protestant wri- 
ters that have adverted to this subject, that we 
are not to look for any new revelations of the 
Spint; and that, of course, his saving operations 
in the préduction of faith and repentance, and 
of every other gracious effect by which we are 
made partakers of a divine nature, (2 Peter i. 4.) 
is by the word of truth being put into the mind 
and written upon the heart, (feb. viii. 10.) for this 
certainly is one of the exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises above referred to, (2 Peter i. 4.) 
by which the Lord has graciously engaged to 
save his people, (Hed. viii. 10.) As to regene- 
ration itself, or, as it is commonly termed, the 
new birth, weare divinely assured, that it is ef- 
fected by the word of truth. (James i. 18.) Of 
his own will begat he us by the word of truth; 
and (1 Peter i. 23—25.) Being born again not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which lives and abides forever. 
And this is the word which by the gospel! is 
preached to you. 

Again—both the beginning and progress of 
Measiah’s kingdom are ascribed to the word. 
Compare Matthew xiii. with Mark iv. and Luke 
viii. “Behold a sower went forth to sow,” 
namely, the word of the kingdom; for the sower 
sows theword. “And he that received seed in- 
to the good ground, is he that hears the word and 
waderstands it; who, in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keeps it, and 
brings forth fruit with patience.” Again, (Mat. 
xvi. 16, 18,) Simon said to Jesus, You are the 
Christ, the son of the living God. Jesus an- 
ewered and said to him, Upon this rock will I 
build my church and the gates of hell ehall not 

vail against it. Accordingly John, in his first 
istle, chap. v. verse 1, asserts, that whosoever 
believes that Jesus is the Christ is born of God. 
And Peter, in his first Epistle, chap. ii. verse 2. ex- 
horts all such, that “as new born babes, they 
Koule — the ee — of the — that 
ey might grow thereby.” Again, Christ’s 
farewell ogee for his disciples, is, ‘Holy Fa- 
ther, sanctify them through your truth; your word 
is trath. Neither pray I for these alone; but for 
them also who shall believe in me through their 


word.” John xvii. 17—20, and Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, V. 25, asserts thst “ Christ loved the church 
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'and gave himself for it that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word.” Also, Peter in his first epistle, chap. 1, 
verse 22, addresses the brethren to this ba. 
“ Secing you have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit, to unfeigned lovo 
of the brethren, love one another with a pure 
heart fervently.” Lastly, to close this chain of 
quotations, it is worthy of remark, that the 
whole body of the persecuted disciples of Jesus 
is represented as overcoming the grand adver- 
sary by the. blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of their testimony. Rev. xii. 11. Now “who 
is he that overcomes the world, but he that be- 
lieves that Jesus is the Son of God? And this 
is the victory that overcomes the world, even 
our faith.” 1 John iv.5. Upon the whole of 
the evidence before us regpecting the instrumen- 
tality of the word in the salvation of men, we 
find that it is the beginning, middle and end; 
that every thing is done by it, and thet there is 
nothing done without it. That where the word 
of the truth of the gospel is not published, the 
Spirit of Christ bas nothing to do, is farther 
evident from John xvi. 3—14, where his reprov- 
ing or convincing the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, is confined to his testi- 
fying the things concerning Jesus. In short, 
his very character as the spirit of Christ, as the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, for enlightening, 
convincing, comforting and establishing, in the 
knowledge and belief of the truth, is ascribed 
to him exclusively as revealing and testifying 
the things concerning Jesus. Compare John 
xiv. 26, and xvi. 14, 15, with 1 Cor. xii. 3—13, 
with Eph. i. 13—18, and 1 Fet. i. 10—12, and ii. 
18, 19, with Jude 14, 15. 

For the more full illustration of the truth and 
certainty of this conclusion let us again review 
and examine the evidence, that we may clearly 
perceive the connexion ofthe word with the king- 
dom of Christ in its rise, progress and consum- 
mation, or ultimate triumph and perfection in 
this world. 

1. And first we shall find that the word of the 
gospel is the seed of the kingdom; that eve 
subject of it ia begotten by, and born of that eeed. 
See John i. 13, James i. 18, 1 Peter i. 23, 25, 1 John 
iti. 9. Upon this point of the testimony three 
things are expressly evident. 

First, that every subject of Messiah’s kingdom 
is born of God. 

Second, that his birth is by the means, or 
through the instrumentality, of the word of truth. 

Third, that thie seed in each is the very and im- 
perishable substance of his new being. Conse- 

uently, till this seed is sown and takes effect, 
there cannot be an existing subject of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom upon earth. 

II. Again, it appears from tho evidence before 
us, that the radical formative truth, the inwrought 
perception, and real persuasion of which gives 
birth and being to the new creature, is that 
expressed by our Lord in his declaration to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 16—18, with 1 John v. 1. It farther 
appears, that it was for the demonstration of 
this truth, that both the predictions, types and 
promises of the Old Testament were exhibited 
and recorded, and also the things that are wnt- 
ten concerning Jesus by the four Evangelists. 
See Luke xxiv. 25, 27, 44, 45.: John xxiii. 30, 31. 
Consequently there cannot be one born of Ġ 
but by means of the scriptural persuasion an 
hearty reception of this truth, in the light of its 

proper evidence, and true scriptural import; for 

if Jesus be truly received as the Messiah, the 

Christ, he must be received in character; thatis, 

5 


_ in the true scriptural import of his personal, 
reletive and dfficial appellations. But who sees 
nof that all this is virtually and truly implied in 
the belief of the great fundamental truth under 
consideration, viz. “ That Jesus is the Christ, the 
Bon of the living God.” For whosoever is per- 
suaded of the truth of this grand fundamental 
article, upon the evidence which God has afford- 
ed, the same is heartily disposed to receive 
whateverthis glorious personage has affirmed, or 
caused to be taught concerning himself, and his 
Father, and the salvation, which he has ac- 
complished. 

III. Hence, thirdly, according to the evidence 
before us, we are justified, sanctified, nourish- 
ed, and obtain a final victory and triumph 
over al] the power of the enemy, by the belief of 
the truth; that is, by the word of the truth of the 
gospel, believed and acted upon, 

irst. We are actually justified in believing 
the apostles’ testimony concerning Jesus, that is, 
the gospel. Compare Mark xvi. 15. 16, Rom. 
v. 1, with Acts xiil. 38, 39, and 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2, and 
xv. I—€. 

Second. We are also sanctified by the same 
word believed. See as above. John xvii. 17, 
Eph. v. 26, 1 Peter i. 22. 

Third. By the same word the believer is nour- 
ished, comforted, and made to grow in grace. 
Peter ii. 2, Jer. xv. 18, 1 Thess. iv. 18, t Ttm. iii. 6. 

Lastly. By faith, which is a belief of the divine 
testimony concerning Jesus, believers are made 
victorious over sin, Satan, the world and death. 
See Rom. vi. 14, 17, 18, 1 Peter v. 3, 9, James iv. 
7, Rev. xii. 11,1 John v. 4,5, Heb. ii. 15. There- 
fore may all believers say, “‘ Now thanks be to 
God, who gives us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 57. Upon the whole, 
it is evident that afl the salvation that is known 
or experienced in thie world, is in consequence 
and by virtue of, the knowledge and belief o 
the truth, which works effectually in them that 
believe. 1 Thess. ii. 13. Neither is there an 
other means appointed or acknowledged by God, 
for the salvation of men, but the scripture reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ. Compare Mark xvi. 15, 
16, with Luke xxiv. 46, 47, and Acts iv. 12. 
That where this scripture revelation is not heard, 
not known, there neither is, nor ever was, nor 
indeed can be, any faith in Christ Jesus, (see 
Rom..x. 9, 14,) nor of course any regenerate, 
any purified in heart, (see cts xv. 7, 9,) nor 
any endued with the spirit of adoption, crying 
Abba, Father. Rom. viii. 14, 16, with Gal. iv. 
6,8. But, instead of such characters, the debas- 
ed and stupid practisers of horrid cruelties and 
abominable idolatries, “do service to them who 
by nature are no gods.” This, all may know 
to be the present as it most certainly was the 
ancient state of the heathen world, in the days 
of the apostles and long before. Nor can it be 
shown, that since the gospel! was first preached 
to the nations, from the day of Pentecost, (Acts 
ii. 1,) until this day, that any portion of the hu- 
man family were ever reformed from their idol- 
atries and disgraceful immoralities by an 
supposed physical operations of the Holy Spirit 
without the word. To talk, therefore, of 
christian experience by any supposed operations 
of the Holy Spirit without the word, or previous 
to, and independent of, the knowledge and be- 
lief of the truth, is not only contrary to most ex- 
presa declarations of holy scripture and univer- 
ally established fact, but to reason also. It sup- 
pores a fact without a proper and adequate cause. 

t supposes a conversion from error and wicked- 
ness, without the propossl of truth and goodness 
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to the understanding and heart of the creature. 
It supposes faith without the exhibition of a tes- 
timony to be believed, a thing absolutely im- 
possible. It also supposes love to God in his 
true and lovely character, of just and holy, 
merciful and gracious, which the gospel alone 
manifests, which, without the knowledge and 
belief of that gospel, is a thing equally impossi- 
ble with the former. Love and devotion to an 
unknown God!! Again, to speak of experimen- 
tal religion by way of contradistinction to a 
false religion, appears equally absurd. Who 
ever heard of a religion, Jewish or Christian, 
Pagan or Mahomedan, Popish or Protestant, 
that is not productive of some kind of experience 
—that produces no sensible effect upon the 
mind of the sincere professor of it? Can sucha 
teligion be found upon earth? Let us have 
done, then, with this unscriptural, indefi- 
nite, unmeaning phrase, which, at best, is only 
calculated to perplex, mislead, and deceive. 
When we speak o our holy religion, let us speak 
of it, and distinguish it by proper epithets, such 
as the scriptures afford, instead of those vain 
delusive epithets, which the wisdom, or rather 
the folly, of men has invented. 


Yours respectfully, T. W. 
Extracts from my Sentimental Journal. 
Xo. II. 


Social Prayers. 

Bene shipwrecked on the island of Ila, on 
Friday, the 7th of October, 1808, on the first da 
of the following week I went to the pari 
church, and was entertained with a specimen of 
good old Scotch divinity, pronounced with all 
the gravity of aspect and solemnity of tone, for 
which the Scotch divines of the Presbyterian 
establishment, in the pulpits — by the fire 
of the Scottish apostle John nox, are eminent- 
ly distinguished. The nobleman, who was 
Laird of the island, a distinguished member of 
the duke of Argyle’s family, was present with 
his family; and as his patronage extended over 
the pulpits as well na the lands of the island, 
they occupied a very ostensible pew in the kirk 
and a very conspicuous place in the payen of 
the good parson. His temporal and spiritual 
welfare, and that of every branch of his illustri- 
ous family, next to that of King George III. and 
all the princes and princesses of the royal blood, 
were the burthen of his concluding prayer. 
Pleased with the aspect, pronunciation, and’ 
gravity of thie venerable parson, I visited the 
same kirk, the next first day, calledin Scotland, 
“the Sabbath.” Archibald Campbell, esq., for 
that was the name of the Laird of the ieland, 
was absent, being about to take his seat in the 
British parliament. His pew being empty, the 

ood old parson forgot to give him any place in 

is prayers, and the king’s pace in his petitions 
was considerably contracted since the precedi 
“Sabbath.” Being detained by adverse wi 
and the inclemencies of the season until a third 
Sabbath,” I revisited the synagogue again. 
The doctrine was precisely orthodox, according 
to the standards of that kirk; but as the noble- 
man’s pew was still empty, he had no ioa 
in the prayers of the day. Ï bade adieu to the 
island and its hospitable inhabitants, the recol- 
lection of whose kindness yet awakens man 
—— feelings, and sincere desires for their 

appiness. 

ow a man so devout as the parish parson, 

could forget to pray for his patron when absent, 
and be so mindful of him in his addresses to 
heaven when he was present, remained deeply 
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impressed upon my mind, and was frequently 
a subject of curious reflection. I had not, how- 
ever, travelled very far, nor continued man 
weeks amongst the pious Highlanders, till 
found that it was a general practice in all parish 
churches, when the patron was present, to give 
him a large portion of the evening prayer, but 
always when absent he was forgotten. Bein 
but just arrived at the period of reflection, an 
determined to study men as well as things, 
I became very attentive to the prayers of not 
only the parish clergy, but of all others. I ob- 
served it to be a general rule, that when two or 
three ministers of the same party happened to be 
present in the same pulpit, which ever one pray- 
ed, he made particular supplications for his 
ministering brethren. Thus the parson A pray- 
ed very ardently forhis brothers parson B and C, 
when they were present; but when B and C 
were absent, A asked for no blessings for them. 
I do not recollect that I ever saw it otherwise in 
any sect or in any country. I noted this fact in 
my pocket book of memorandums, and placed 
it under the same head with those of the prayers 
of the parish ministers for their patrons. I think 
I headed this chapter, in my juvenile fancy, 
with the words, “ mentary prayers, or 
porem addressed to human beings not yet dei- 
ed.” In process of time, I happened to make 
a tour with a very devout divine; and, as he always 
spent the night in the house-of some of hie “lay 
brethren,” in offering up his evening sacrifice, 
or what is more frequently called “leading in 
family worship,” he never forgot to pray in an 
ecial manner for his host, parnestly esiring 
that the family among whom he spent the night 
might be peculiarly blessed. During fourteen 
days and nights which I spent in his company, 
he never once forgot to pray for the proprietor 
of the house that gave him his supper and bed. 
In justice to his devotion I should remark, that 
one evening was spent in an inn, where he asked 
the liberty of attending upon family worship; 
and there he also prayed as fervently for his 
landlord and landlady as if in a private family. 
In justice to the landlord too, I should observe, 
that he remitted to him his bill in the morning, 
with an invitation to give him a call when con- 
venient. Now custom had so familiarized the 
practice, that it was as natural for me to expect 
to hear the householder and his handmaid 
prayed for, as it was for me to kneel down 
when the prayer commenced. But even yet I 
was struck with the curious nature of that de- 
votion which led his reverence to pray for X 
and his family, and- for Y and his family, when 
he was in their house, and that although so very 
fervent this night in praying for X and his amiy, 
the next evening he forgot X and prayed for 
Y only, and so on without variation. This I 
aliso noted down under the head of ‘Compli- 
mentary prayen 
I would not be understood as censuring the 
practice of one christian praying for another, 
when it is by request, or when from any con- 
sideration it becomes necessary; or of a whole 
church praying for another church, or for one 
member, or for those that are not members, 
either in their presence or absence. But this is 
quite a different thing from those prayers which 
we call complimentary, which, if not intended 
as a mere compliment, most certainly appear so, 
in the above instances at least, and in many 
others which might be adduced. : 
Bat there is something very incongruous in 
these complimentary prayers. A enters the 
house of B and his wife C, and joins with them 
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in prayer; he spesks in the first person plural, 
“we ask, ““we pray,’ “we beseech,” &c. By 
and by he begins to supplicate blessings on the 
persons of B and He still uses the same 
style, “we.” Now Band C either join with 
him or they do not. On either ene the 
prayer is no longer social. Itis A praying for 

and C, and B and C praying for themselves. 
A does not merely pray for them—they pray for 
themselves, and he is only included in such pe- 
titions as are of a general nature. He acts the 
part of an intercessor in one part of his petitions, 
and they, in another part, pray for him equally 
as themselves. Custom familiarizes, recom- 
mends and sanctions every thing. But there is 
neither reason nor scripture for such a practice. 
If two or three persons unite in prayer they 
should have some definite object which mutually 
interests them all alike. 

It is usually allowed that it is one of the 
greatest and best of blessings that we should be 
admitted to lift up our voices to the throne of 
the universe. _But if ever there be a moment 
in a christian’s life when humility and sincerity 
become him well, this is the moment, when he 
is speaking to that glorious and Mighty One, be- 
fore whose throne seraphs veil their faces and 
“angels prostrate fall.” Our words — 
should be few and well ordered; no pomp o 
language, no vain parade of words, no compli- 
ment to men, when we claim the audience of 
our Almighty Maker. 

In visiting the family of an old friend ten 
years ago, I heard him confess the sins of his 
childhood, youth, and manhood, and pray for 
their forgiveness. I continued with him for one 
week. As often as he prayed in his family he 
made a repetition of the same confession of his 
and his family’s sins, and a eimilar petition for 
their remission. In the course of a tew years I 
visited him again, and heard the same confes- 
sions and petitions. Net long since I spent an 
evening with the same old gentleman, and 
heard the same without any sensible variation. 

Methinks thie aged professor has yet to learn 
the import of the “glad tidings of great joy 
to all people,’ one item of which most cer- 
tainly assures the believer of the remission of 
all his sins committed previously to the hour he 
trusted in the Saviour. Hence the primitive 
christians never once prayed for the remission 
of the sins of their childhood, outh, manhood, 
or old age, committed previously to their recep- 
tion of the good news. Not one instance can be 
produced o af saint, from the full revelation 
of the gospel of Christ on the day of Pentecost, 
praying for such a remission; but we find them 
thanking God that he had already, for Christ's 
sake, forgiven them all trespasses. They were 
commanded by the apostles to forgive one an- 
other, even as God, for Christs sake, had for- 
given them. , 

In short, to have prayed for the remission of 
the sins of childhood, youth, &c. committed 
while they were ignorant of the salvation of the 

el, would have evinced a total want of 
hi ; for the asking for any favor plainly im- 
plies that the person who asks is not in posses- 
sion of it. Suppose, for illustration, that I 
should go to my creditor and say, “I confe 
sir, that I owe you a thousand talents, and as 
am unable to pay you, I beseech you to forgive 
me.” He replies, “ Whatsoever you ask of me, 
of this nature, believe that you shall receive it, 
and you shall have it. Do yon believe that m 
benevolence and ability are adequate to remit 
you this debt?” TI answer, “Yes. Now sup- 
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pose I should, every evening and morning, go 
to thie rich and benevolent triend, and say to 
him, I owe you a thousand talente—I am un- 
able to pay you—I bescecn you to forgive me 
that debr”—might he not, with propricty, say 
to me every time I went to renew my request, 
“Sir, youinsult me. You profess to believe my 
word, and, in fact, you declare every day that 
you do not believe thatI have been as good as 
my word. You either distrust my ability, my 
disposition, or my veracity. You dishonor me. 
Begone from my presence! but know assuredly, 
that whenever you trust in my ability, benevo- 
lence, and veracity, you are remitted.” I must 
hang my head and remain speechless. Alas! 
the gospel of the biessed God is sadly mistaken 
by thousands who profess to believe it; who, 
not only in their ordinary deportment, but even 
in their religious observances, declare they be- 
lieve it not. Alas! how many teachers of the 
ospel are in the habit of confessing and pray- 
ing in the public assembly, as my old friend; 
and thus proving to the intelligent that, believe 
the gospel who may, they donot. Under the 
law, in their great sacrifices, there was a remem- 
brance of sins made once a year, which the 
apostle adducesas an evidence of the imperfec- 
tion ef that state; but if there is to be a remem- 
brance of sins once a week oronce a day by 
the priests and the people now, we are in worse 
circumstances than the Jews. Itis, indeed, ev- 
ident, that few of the popular worshippers have 
received that one purification which leaves no 
consciousness of sins. EDITOR. 





Address to Christian Mothers. 


Daughters of Zion: 

Tume christian religion has elevated your sex 
toa very high degree. To it you are indebted 
for that amelioration of your circumstances, 
that mitigation of your present grievances, in- 
curred by your having been first in the trans- 
gression, that important place you occupy in the 
christian affection and esteem of him to whom 
you were put in subjection. Although some of 
your sex, in the history of the Old Testament, 
shine with distinguished lustre; yet it is in the 
New Testament alone where you appear to the 
highest advantage. Never, we presume, was 
Gabriel despatched upon a more honorable or a 
more acceptable errand, than when he visited 
the cottage of herthat was espoused to the son 
of Jacob; than when he addressed the humble 
and virtuous virgin in these transporting words, 
“Hail! favorite of Heaven! The Lord is with 
you! Blessed are you among women!” From 
that moment your sex, as the sun after a long 

loom, bursts forth with morc attractive splen- 

or. All the queens of eastern palaces, in ail 
the pomp of eastern grandeur, never tasted the 
sweets of such an interview as that between 
Elizabeth, the mother of the harbinger, and the 
mother of Israel’s King. All the expressions 
of imperial courtesy, how meagre in comparison 
of the welcome with which Elizabeth received 
that visit of her cousin, the salutation with 
which she embraced her! “How have I this 
honor, that the mother of my Lord should come 
tome!» The pious and virtuous Mary, and the 
humble swain that was made her husband 

ardian, exhibit a new sceno of matrimonial 

lisa of which mortals never before tasted. He 
derives all his honor and his bliss from her en- 
trusted to his care. A woman now elevates not 
only her own cex by the favor of Heaven, but 
also renders conspicuous in the annalsof the 
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world a descendant of that royal family that 
once reigned over Israel. 

But we do not dwell at present on these illus- 
trious incidents in your history, as if they were 
the only occurrences that gave importance and 
elevation to your sex. Let us just glance ata 
few others. The first miracle of this incompar- 
able child, born, this only-begotten Son given, 
was wrought in honor of the mother that nu 
him, and in honor of the first commandment 
with promise. His mother, at the famous mar- 
triage of Cana of Galilee, with all the deep soli- 
citude of one concerned in every circumstance 
that concerned the reputation of the family with 
which she was in the intimacies of friendship, 

rompted her to appeal to her son, saying, “ they 
kave no wine.” He shows it to be an occur 
rence which was of no concern to him, abstract- 
ly considered; but in honor of his mother, who 
commanded obedience to his will, the water 
when presented—yes, 


‘The modest water, aw'd with power divine, 
Bebeld ita God, and reddened into wine.” 


This was the beginning of his fame, the first 
exhibition of his glorious power. And the last 
expression of solicitude for the temporal welfare 
of one of our race, which dropped from his lips 
amidst the agonies of the cross, was pragnpted 
by the keenest sensibilities of humanity, by 
that grateful recollection of the care of a mo 
ther, which is never to be forgotten; by that 
protound respect which every wise man exhibits 
to the woman that watched and wept over his 
childhood; yes, his last concern was for the fe 
ture welfare of his mother. He says to John, 
his favorite disciple, casting his eye towards his 
mother, “Son, behold your mother; and to bis 
mother, “Behold yourson.”? Thus he bequeathed 
his mother, as his richest legacy on earth, to 
that disciple whom he loved most of alk. 

Christian women, your praise and your fame, 
your zeal, your affection, and even your courage, 
shine with so much resplendence in the New 
Testament history, as to throw the most distin- 
guished of our scx much, very much, into the 
shade. The fame of that Mary who sat at the 
feet of the Messiah, who anointed the Lord 
with ointment, and wiped his fect with her hair, 
transcends the fame of all the statesmen, war- 
riors, monarchs, philosophers, and poets, that 
ever lived. Yes, while the fame of the states 
man is bounded by our tenure of the soil on 
which we live; while the laurels that deck the 
brow of the warrior are stained with the blood 
he shed, and wither near the cypress that covers 
the tomb moistened by the tears of the widow 
and the orphans which he made; while the gems 
that sparkle in the crown of the monarch are’ 
dimmed and obscured by the cankering hand 
of time; while the renown of the philosopher 
fades in the presence of every insect, and of ev- 
ery plant, which says to his wisdom, “How 
limited a are!” and while the praises of the 
poet and the charms of harmony live only in the 
fastidious taste of men, O Mary, your memorial, 
the sweet perfume of your fame, extends to all 
generations! and that which you have done 
shall be told with extacy unalloyed, when time 
itself shall be no more! 

And let the christian heroes remember, thet 
when the highest and noblest names on their 
list of eighteen centuries fled like cowards from 
the scene of danger, and in the hour of dark- 
ness and terror deserted their suffering chiel, 
christian women kept their place, aud stood 
spectators near the cross, Yes, to the eternal 
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ise of female piety, let it be published in all 
leads that women were the last at the cross, 
and the first at the tomb of their great and 
mighty Saviour. And as atoken of his remem- 
brance and acknowledgment of their devotion, 
ious courage, and unabated affection, to them 
e first showed himself alive after his death, 
and alleviated their sorrows. 

But as it is not our intention to make these 
illustrious ineidents in your history a theme 
form which to deduce all the reflections which 
they naturally suggest, we proceed to our de- 


Your usefulness to the church is not curtailed 
wy nie apostolic injunction which allots to you 
t silence and submission which comport with 
that modesty and diffidence which are now and 
ever have been the highest ornaments of female 
character. You are to nurse and nourish every 
one that comes into the world; and the God of 
your offspring has given to yen an authority 
over the mind in its most pliant state, para- 
mount to every other. The babe that smiles in 
your arms, and finds its support and its refuge in 
your bosom, receives its first impressions from 
you. It recognizes a relation existing between 
ou and it before it forms an idea of a father.— 
tviews you as its best friend, and most wil- 
lingly submits to your control. Your counte- 
nance is the first volume it reads; and it isa 
volume which conveys to its apprehension more 
ideas than perhaps any of us imagine. Its ar- 
ticulations are formed from yours, and your 
language is the first it can understand. You 
can converse with it, and communicate to its 
tender mind ideas which the greatest linguists 
and philosophers that ever lived could not.— 
You, then, occupy a place which cannot be ri- 
walled, and which, if discreetly managed, may, 
ander the blessing of Heaven, be of cterna! 
importance to it. Do not be startled when I tell 
ou that you are, by the law of nature, which is 
the law of God, as well as by his written word, 
ordained to be the only preachers of the gospel, 
perpen so called, to your own offspring. You 
can them in language more intelligible to 
their apprehension, the wonders of creation; 
you can, from the lively oracles, teach them 
the — of our race; you can preach the 
gospel to them better than any Doctor of Divini- 
ty that ever lived. You can narrate to them 
the nativity and life, the words and deeds of 
essiah; you can open to their minds how he 
died for our sins, and how he rose for our justi- 
fication. You can tell them of his ascension to 
the skies, of his coronation in heaven, and that 
he will come to judge the world. When you 
have done all this, ina style which you can 
adopt, more easy of apprehension than an 
other—if Paul the apostle was again to visit 
the world and call at your house, he could not 
co to them with greater effect. Nay, you 
ve anticipated all that he could say, and done 
all that he could do, to give the word effect. If 
he were to attempt to make known the glad 
tidings of great joy, to announce the good 
news to your children—when he had done they 
might say, “Kind and benevolent friend, this is 
no news to us; we rejoice to have heard it all 
from a poni before; a preacher too, whose 
love and benevolence were equal to yours, and 
whom we understood as clearly as we under- 
stand you.” If he were to ask who the preach- 
er was, and by what authority he spoke, the 
ehildren might reply, It was from a preacher 
which you, beloved friend, yourself licensed; 
it was our mother whom you commanded ‘to 
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bring us up in the nurture and sdmonition of 
the E ord.” O yes, replies the apostle, I did 
authorize an order of preachers which were to 
take my par after my decease, amongst whom 
your mother was one. My place and my office 
was to make known to all my contemporaries 
those glad tidings in the first place; for I was 
ordained a preacher as well as a teacher,.and 
your parents can best occupy my place, as they 
can first make known to their offspring the 
same good news. 

These hints, my dear friends, go to show you 
what is expected from you, and what you ought 
todo. And surely you will agree with me that 
the word of God, thus communicated by the fire- 
side, from your own lips, under the blessing of 
Heaven, is just as efficacious as if pronounced 
from a pulpit of mahogany, covered with scarlet, 
and decked with tapestry, from a pontiff, or a 
rabbi covered with silk and a wig as white as 
Alpine snow. Remember Lois, Eunice, and 
Timothy, and Paul’s commands to you. The 
giving of such an injunction to fathers and 
mothers implied that they were competent to 
perform them to the best advantage. The efforts 
of the clergy to take from you the office of 
preachers, under a pretence that either their 
authority or their ability is superior to yours, 
believe your friend, or rather believe the apos- 
tles, is an unjust encroachment upon your rights 
and privileges. Your exampleand your prayers, 
your authority, and your well proved affection 
and sincerity in all that you say, are worth more 
than all the logic, mathematics, algebra, and 
rhetoric, which ever were collected in all the 
seminaries upon earth, to give efficacy to your 
sermons. How blissful the privilege, and how 
high the honor conferred on you! Do then, 
christian matrons, from your love to your own 
offspring, and from your love to him that raised 
yom sex to honors so illustrious, and from your 

opes of immortality and eternal life in that 
world where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are asthe angels, being the chil- 
dren of God and of the resurrection, bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. EpIror. 





WE design to give our readers every opportu- 
nity of judging for themselves, suppressing 
nothing written by friend or foe that respects our 
views. We have so far given them a specimen 
of what ouro pone have said concerning this 
paper. The following letter, received a few 
days since, is from the pen of a very intelligent 
writer, who is the bishop of a respectable church, 
and with whom we are sey sorry to differ in any 
opinion connected with the christian religion. 
We have the highest opinion of the integrity, 
uprightness, and christian deportment of this 
correspondent. I trust he will have the good- 
ness to forgive me for publishing what was 
merely intended formy own consideration, when 
I assure him that it is purely for the benefit of 
my readers, as I have no doubt but it will be 
profitable to many. EpItor. 


APRIL 22, 1824. 

Dear Sir—I nave deferred writing to you lon- 
ger than I designed when you left us. 

I have received regularly your numbersof tho 
Christian Baptist, and have read them with 
some care that I might understand with cer- 
tainty the leading opinions which you design to 
defend, and those which you purposely oppose, 
I find much to condemn, and many things ta 
approve. 
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You? opposition to the principle of missions is 
based upon an opinion which is altogether a 
new one, and which, I think, you have adopted 
without consideration, and is palpably errone- 
ous. It is thig: that the church is now in the 
place of the miraculous gifts, and is, “tin propri 
forma, the only institution of God left on earth 
to illuminate and reform the world,” as contra- 
distinguished from preaching the gospel, the 
commission to preach having ceased with the 
cessation of miraculous gifte. No. 2. p. 16. 

I understand that the record isin the place of 
the miracles wrought by Christ and the apostles, 
and the words they used explanatory of them in 
proof that Christ is the Son of God; and that 
this record is the mean, preached and read for 
building up the church, so far from the church 
being in the par of the miraculous gifts. The 
conversion of individuals, by whose association 
the christian church is, and ever has been formed, 
is effected by the gospel record, comprehendin 
the miracles. Yes, the record is in ihe place o 
the miraculous gifts, and not the church, which 
isin fact the effect of the record believed and 
acted on. The miracles are written and they 
are preached for the same purpose ny were 
originally wrought, viz. that men might believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, which is the 
great principle of christian church union. They 
are as competent for that purpose now as they 
were when they were actually and sensibly 
exhibited. The church is of no use in illumi- 
nating and reforming the world, except so far as 
the saints who compose it are engaged in the 
work of the ministry, not only in preaching the 
gospel, but in illustrating its truths by a righte- 
ous and godly life. These two requisites ought 
never to be separated. A word tothe wiae is 
sufficient. 

I regret exceedingly the opposition you have 
made to the missionary and bible society cause. 
It has greatly injured your usefulness, and put 
into the hands of your Paido-Baptist opposers a 
weapon to break the heads of the Baptista, 
They associate all that are peculiar to Baptists 
with your peculiar and strange notions on the 
subject of the bible and a preached gospel, that 
they may the more effectually destroy the effect 
of your debate with Mr. Maccalla. 

My dear sir, you have begun wrong, if your 
object is reformation. Never attack the princi- 
ple which multiplies the number of bibles, or 
which promotes the preaching of the gospel or 
the support of it, if you desire christianity to 
prevail. As I informed you when here, I repeat 
it again, your opposition toa preached gospel, 
to the preachers and bible societies, secures to 
you the concurrence of the covetous, the ignor- 
ant, the prayerless and Christless christians. 
Should they have had any religion, they cease 
to enjoy it as soon as they embrace your views; 
at the same time you wound the hearte of the 
zealous and devout christians. These are not 
the expressions of one who has an interest in 
defending the kingdom of the clergy, or the 
hireling system, but of one who, like yourself, 
has been providentially thrown into the posses- 
sion of a competency of the good things of this 
world. I amas anxious as you can be for the 
correction of all errors, but in making the cor- 
Tection, or in aiming at it—spare, I beseech you 

e grand mean that God has employed and is 
still using for extending Christ’s kingdom—lI 
mean a preached gospel. I agree with vou in 
the use and operation of every other mean in its 
proper place; but I must insist on it, that the 


gs preaching of the gospel ia a most powerful one. 
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Would to God that all the saints were engaged 
in the work of the ministry for building up the 
body or church of Christ, and that they were all 
New Testament saints. 

Iam yours, &c. ——S ae 

Very Dear Sir—I am rouch obliged to you for 
the above letter, knowing the sentiments which 
dictated it; and I trust you will consider that it 
is purely from a sense of its importance that I 
have published it without first soliciting your 
consent. 

Your remarks upon what you call“a new 
opinion,” on which is based my opposition to 
the principle of missions, and which you think 
ie palpably erroneous,” I perfectly approve. 
But it never was an opinion of mine that the 
church, without the record, was left on earth to 
illuminate and reform the world. As you con- 
sidered thie to be my meaning, and as I now 
assure you that I never entertained such an 
opinion, you will perceive that we both agree in 
calling such an opinion erroneous. [ am pretty 
certain that you and I view the church of our 
Immortal Kingin one and the same light. I am 
taught from the record itself to describe a church 
of Christ in the following words :—lIt ie a socie- 
ty of disciples professing to believe the one 
grand fact, voluntary submitting to his authority 
and guidance, having all of them in their bap- 
tism expressed their faith in him and allegiance 
to him, and statedly meeting together in one 
place, to walk in all his commandments and 
ordinances. This society with its bishop or 
bishops, and deacon or deacons, as the case 
may require, is perfectly independent of any tri- 
bunal on earth called ecclesiastical. It knows 
nothing of superior or inferior church judicato- 
ries, and acknowledges no Jaws, no canons, nor 
government other than that of the Monarch of 
the Universe and his laws. This church, hav- 
ing now committed to it the oracles of God, is 
adequate to all the purposes of illumination and 
reformation which entered into the design of its 
founder. If I thought there was any difference 
in our views on this topic, I would be more defi- 
nite and explicit. But to be more explicit in 
expressing my views of the meane which the 
church is to use for the salvation of the world, 
I would remark, that having the record, or testi- 
mony of God in it, and every member professin 
it, it becomes the duty and high privilege o 
every member of it to be a preacher of the gos- 
pel, in the only sense in which any person can 
now be called a preacher. 

I need not tell you that Ido not mean to say 
that every man and woman that believes the 
gospel is to commence travelling about as the 
popular preachers do, or to leave their homes 
and neighborhoods, or employment, to act as 
public preachers. But the young women are to 
declare to their coevale and acquaintance—the 
elder women to theirs—the young men andelder 
men to theirs, the glad tidings, and to shew 
them the evidence on which their faith reste. 
This, followed up by a virtuous and godly life, 
is the most powerful mean left on earth to iliu- 
minate and reform the world. Inthe meantime 
the bishop of the church in their weekly meet- 
ings, teaches the religion in its sublime and 
giorious doctrine and bearings, and thus the 
members are still educating or building up in 
the most holy faith, and thus the church, in all 
its members, “speaking the truth in love, grows 
up into Him in all things, who is the Head, even 
Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that which every 
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joint supplies, according to the effectual work- 

in the measure of every part, makes increase 
of” the body, to the edifying of iteelf in love.” 
When the bishop rests from his labors, the 
church, of which he had the oversight, by hie 
labors, and by the opportunity afforded all the 
members of exercising their faculties of com- 
munication and inquiry in the public assembly, 
finds within itself others educated and 
to be appointed to the same good work. The 
church of the living God is thus independent of 
theological schools and colleges for its existence, 
enlargeinent, comfort, and perfection; for it is 
cteelf put in possession of all the meansof edu- 
cation and accomplishments, if these means be 
wisely used. 

The spread of the gospel, the multiplication 
of the number of the faithful in the apostolic 
age, is, in a great measure, attributable to the 

reat company of them that declared the faith. 

he whole church of Jerusalem became preach- 
ers in a very short time. Weare told (céeviii.) 
that there was a great persecution against the 
congregation that was at Jerusalem; and all, 
except the apostles, were scattered through the 
regions of Judea and Samaria—“ They, howev- 
er, who were dispersed, (all but the aposties,) 
went about proclaiming the glad tidings of the 
word.” No wonder, then, that so many myriads 
of the Jews were converted. No wonder, then, 
that so many congregations of christians were 
formed throughout Judea and Samaria, when 
one church sent out such a swarm of publishers 
of the glad tidings. 

Dear sir, my very soul is stirred up within me, 
when I think of what a world of mischief the 
popular clergy have done. They have shut up 
every body’s mouth but their own; and theirs 
they will not open unless they are paid for it. 
This is the plain blunt fact. And if I cannot 
bring facts, and documents, and arguments to 
shew that the paganism of the world is, in a 
great measure, attributable to them; that the 
ignorance and — of our times, and that 
the incapacity of the believers to publish the 
glad tidings is altogether owing to them; that 

ey, as a body collective, are antichrist—then 
I will say that I cannot prove any proposition 
whatever. 

But to return. Moses we are told was 
preached, being read in the synagogues. Paul 
tells us that he was ordained a preacher and 
a teacher of the truth among the gentiles. We 
are told that, daily in the temple, and from 
house to house, they ceased not to teach and to 
preach that Jesus was the Messiah. I need not 
say to you, that to preach is merely to publish 
news; but as thie will be read by many, for 
their sakes I say that myriads may be qualified 
to preach, either as Moses was preached, or rira 
roce to publish what Paul published to the 
nations, that are not qualified to teach the chris- 
tian doctrine. And no man believes any fact 
but he can tell the reason why, and produce the 
evidence on which he believes it. Thies is all 
the New Testament means, and all I mean by 
pacing A bishop must be “apt.to teach,” 

t nothing is said about being apt to preach, 
and you and I agree that preaching and teach- 
ing are two things essentially different. To 
have said that a bishop must be apt to preach, in 
that age, would have been absurd—when even 
women as well asmencould preach. Paul men- 
tions women of note who were his fellow- 
laborera: and all know how Priscilla explained 
to the eloquent Apollos the way of God more 
accurately. Euodia and Syntyche are men- 
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tioned as women who labored with the apostle 
Paul in the publication of the gospel. Yet iz 
the church they were not allowed to teach, nor 
even to speak in the way of seking questions. 

These hints are not submitted as proof of my 
grand proposition, “that the association called 
the church uf Jesus Christ is, in propria forma, 
the only institution of God left on carth to illu- 
minate and reform the world,” only as illustra- 
tive of the means by which the church is to 
illuminate the world. I know many will attrib- 
ute it to my vanity, nevertheless 1 will hazard 
the expression that! can fill a volume of at least 
four hundred pages in illustration and proof, 
with facte, aut documents, and arguments, in 
confirmation of the truth of the above proposi- 
tion. My reason for so saying, i8 not to con- 
vince any person of its truth, but to form an 
apology for the disadvantage under which such 
a proposition must appear, detached from the 
demonstration and proof on which it rests in my 
mind. This work is entirely too small to dọ 
justice to the numerous topics that call for notice 
and exposition. Our first volumo is but an out- 
line, and a very imperfect outline, of the course 
we design to pursue; and with ail our exertions 
we will not be able, this year, to even introduce 
ali the topics in our prospectus. 

But to come more ——— | to those items 
to which you object, I observe, that with respect 
to the preaching of the gospel, you see that, 
instead of being opposed to it, I advocate it on a 
principle and scale that leaves far in the rear all 
the popular expedients; and I can assure you 
that I know some churches in the United States 
that are already so far advanced in their knowl- 
edge of, and conformity to the primitive model, 
that all their members are now either almost, or 
altogether, accomplished preachers. I know 

ersonally, and by credible epar several 

hebes, and Euodias, and Syntyches, and Eu- 
nices, and Eclectes, and Priscillas, as well as 
several Philips and Aquilas, &c. &c. 

Iam aware that there is no proposition nor 
course of conduct to which objections may not 
be made; but I must say, that I know of none 
that weighs a feather against this divine plan of 
preaching the word; and it affords me some 
— to know that the Baptist society in 
ormer times acted in a good measure upon this 
principle; but Iam sorry to witness their rapid 
strides in imitation of the corrupt systems around 
theminthis day. I am determined, if the Lord 
will, in some future number to demonstrate that 
if a few doctors of divinity in the United States 
succeed in their ag the Baptist society will 
inevitably be so like Babylon the Great, that 
no man will be able to distinguish between it 
and its idolatrous neighbors. I need not to 
inform you that some of them bave actually 
recommended, in base imitation of the Paido- 
Baptista, the dedication of infants in the church 
by the parson, or shall I call him the bishop. 

es, they are determined to have the young St. 
Giles in lieu of the old St. Giles, 

As to the missionary plans, I am constrained 
to differ from many whom I love and esteem, 
and will ever esteom if we should never agree 
upon this point, as well as from many whom 
cannot love for the truth’s sake. At the same 
time I am very sorry to think that any man should 
suppose that 1 am either regardless of the de 
plorable condition of the heathen world, or 
opposed to any mesns authorized by the New 

estament for either the civilization or salva- 
tion of those infatuated pagans. But, my dear 
sir, how can I, with the New Testament before 
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my face, approve the Catholic, the Episcopalian, | course of what is called “ preaching” for ten or 
the Presbyterian, &c. missionary schemes. Are | twelve years without any compensation whatev- 
they not evidently mere sectarian speculations, | er, to my not having need of support; that when 
for enlarging their sects, and finding appoint- | I arrived a stranger in this western country, 
ments for their supernumerary clergy. Look | without any other property than my education, 
again at the sums of money squandered at home | I did, from a confirmed disgust at the ular 
and abroad under the pretext of converting the | schemes, which I confess I principaliy imbibed 
world; and again, wherein is the heathen world | when a student in the university of Glasgow, 
benefited by such conversions? Is the hand of | determine that I should, under the protection 
the Lord in this business? Does he work in it | and patronage of the Almighty, render all the 
asin the days of yore? Look at ourown coun-| services I could to my fellow creatures, by 
try—our Indian neighbors and our African bond- | means of the bible, without any earthly com- 
men. Are not these, equally as the Japanese or | pensation whatever. On these principles I be- 
Birmans, objects worthy of our sympathy and | gan, and having no other prospects than to turn 
regard? I donot oppose, intentionally at least, | my attention to some honest calling for a liveli- 
the scriptural plan af convening the world. My i hood, I prosecuted this — without looking 
opponents, amongst whom I ain very far from! back. At the same time I did not censure, nor 
ranking you, (for I know your personal regard | do I censure, any christian bishop who receives 
and your attachment to the cause of our King) | such earthly things as he needs, from those to 
do represent me as opposing the means of con- | whose edification and comfort he contributes by 
verting the world, not wishing to discriminate, | his labors. And I do know many professed 
in my case at least, between a person’s opposing | teachers, who ought rather to impart a consider- 
the abuses of 2 good cause, and the cause itself. | able per annum to their poor brethren, than to 
I did contribute my mite and my efforts to the | receive from them one cent. I know there are 

pular missionary cause, until my conscience | extremes on every side—I wish to avoid them. 
forbade me from an acquaintance with the abu- |} And I do know that the popular clergy are not 
ses of the principle. entitled to receive one cent from the people, be- 

In the multiplication of the copies of the} cause they have put themselves into an office 
scriptures I do rejoice, although I conceive even | which Heaven never gave them, trample upon 
this best of all good works is managed ina way | the rights of the people, keep them in ignoranc 
not at all comporting with the precepts of the | and practically deny that heavenly aphorism o 
volume itself. And shall we not oppose the | our Lord, which says, “It is more blessed to 
abuses of any principle because of the excel- | give than to receive.” They practically say, 
lency of the principle itself? It might as reas- | * It is more blessed to receive than to give.” 
onably be alleged, that while I oppose the abu-| I trust, from this lengthy reply to your aon 
ses of the divine word, or of the ordinancesof |letter, you will see that there 1s much less di 
Christ, that I oppose both it and them. ference between our views than you anticipated. 

As to the Christian Baptist securing “the con- | There is but one saying in your letter that I 
currence of the covetous, the ignorant, the | cannot reconcile to your own views, nor to the 
prayerlesa,” &c. I cannot help it. I hope it, fact as it occurs to my observation; which is 
may do them good—they have the most need of | that my readers cease to enjoy their religion 
instruction. But I cannot conceive that this | when they embrace my views.” If they do, I 
should be an argument againat it; for you will | think their religion is of such a kind that the 
say it is no argument against the Baptist system, | sooner they get rid of it the better. 
that men of the world, deists, statesmen, &c.| As to the Paido-Baptists endeavoring to dee 
prefer it, as more rational and more conducive | troy the effects of my debate with Mr. Mace 
to civil liberty than any other. But I have no| by alleging my “peculiar views,’ it matters ne- 
doubt it will give you pleasure to be informed | thing. If they had not these means they would 
that, as far as my acquaintance with the subecri- | find some others. Remember how Mr. Pond 
bers extends, a very considerable proportion of | attacked Mr. Judson, how Mr. J. P. Cam 
them are euch christians as you yourself would | bel! attacked Mr. Merril, and how all the Pai 
cheerfully embrace in christian communion. | Baptists attacked Mr. Robinson. I am told that 
And I will farther add, that a majority of them | a certain beneficiary from Kentucky, on his 
are amongst the niost intelligent, the most | way to Princeton, stopped at Washington, Pa., 
respectable, and the most devout members of | to inquire into my reputation, and wrote home 
the community. I will also add, that its great- | to Kentucky that I was a very bad charac- 
eat opposers are, for the most part, the interested | ter, and an exile from religious society. This 
priests, the young beneficiaries, ruling elders, | right that maintains the clergy must be maintain- 
those aspiring to posts of honor and profit in the ed at any rate. 
kingdom of the clergy, and their friends and| Desirous of hearing from you as soon as eon- 
relatives. J confessthere is nothing inthat state | venient, and assuring you that no difference of 
of things which the New Testament authorizes, | opinion upon these two points which you have 
that flatters the prospects and aims of moat of | mentioned shall ever alienate my affection and 
the popular leaders. esteem for you, I remain your fellow servant. 

y circumstances, I thank God, are such, as 

with a moderate attention to the things of this} May 25. 
rore will oe me ti — of life; but 
they are such as would authorize me to receive 
a fee hundreds a year without any material in- No. 12.] Mornay, Jory 5, 1824. 
jury to myself or family. I know some of the| Essays on Ecclesiastical ee EUN 
neighboring clergy who are in better circum- Creeds, and Sects—No. IHI. 
stances than I am, that complain of great diffi-| In the two preceding essays under this head, 
culties in “ getting along,” who receive as good | we partially adverted to the causes that concut 
as $500 or $1000 a year. I donot mention it| red in ushering into existence that “ monstran 
with any other reference to your remarks, than | horrendum informe ingens cut lumen ademptum 
because they afford me an opportunity of drop-| that “ monster horrific, shapeless, h whose 
ping a hint to some who have ascribed my | light is extinct,” called an ecclesiasti court. 
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3y an ecclesiastical court, we mean those meet- 
ngs of clergy, either stated or occasional, for 
he purpose of either enacting new ecclesiasti- 
sal canons or of executing old ones. Whether 
they admit into their confederacy a lay repre- 
sentation, or whether they appropriate every 
function to themselves, të the exclusion of the 
laity, is, with us, no conscientious scruple.— 
Whether the assembly is composed of none but 
priests and levites, or of one half, one third, or 
one tenth laymen, it is alike antiscriptural, anti- 
christian, and dangerous to the community, civil 
and religious. or does it materially affect 
either the character or nature of such a combi- 
nation whether it be cailed pee terian, episco- 

lian, or congregational. hether such an al- 
lisace of the prieste and the nobles of the kirk 
be called a seesion, a presbytery, a synod, a ge- 
neral assembly, a convention, a conference, an 
association, or annual meeting, itstendency and 
result are the same. Whenever and wherever 
such a meeting either legislates, decrees, rule 
directa, or controls, or assumes the character 0 
a representative body in religious concerns, it 
essentially becomes “the man of sin and the 
son of perdition.” 

An individua] church or congregation of 
Christ’s disciples is the only ecclesiastical body 
recognized in the New Testament. Such a so- 
ciety is “the highest court of Christ” on earth. 
Furious controversies have been carried on, and 
bloody wars have been waged on the subject of 
church government. These in their origin, pro- 
gress, and termination, have resembled the vi- 
gorous efforts made to obtain the Saviour’s 
tomb, or like the fruitless endeavors of the Jews 
to find the body of Moses. 

As we intend to pay considerable attention 
to this topic, and to give details of the pro- 
ceedings of ecclesiastical courts, &c, we think 
it — in the first place, to attend to the 
import of the phrase “ church of Jesus Christ,” 
and also to the nature of the bishop’s work. In 
the present essay, I will introduce a few re- 
marks from the “Reasons of Alexander Car- 
son, A.M. for separating from the General Syn- 
od of Ulster.” These will cast some light on 
the import of the phrase “church of Jesus 
Christ.”® 

Matt. xviii. 15—18. “ Moreover, if your brother 
shall trespass against you go and tell him his 
fault, between you and him alone. Ifhe shall 
hear you, you have gained your brother. But 
if he will not hear you, then take with you one 
or two more, that, in the mouth of one or two 
witnesses, every word may be established. And 
ifhe shall neglect to hear them, tell it to the 
church: but if he shall neglect to hear the 
church, let him be to you as a heathen man 
and a publican.’? Here the last appeal is to the 
church. He does not say, If he does not hear 
the church, take him to the presbytery; and if 
he does not hear tho presbytery, take him to the 
synod, &c. but if he hear not the church, “ let 
him be to you as a heathen man and a publi- 
can.?? I know, indeed, that various subterfuges 
have been invented to evade the force of this 
Main scripture. Every sect has attempted to 
ind its own discipline in this passage; whilst 
ndividuals, to apologize for what they cannot 
ustify, have attempted to darken its meaning 


+ Mr. Carson, as to talent, erudition, and bigh standing 
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so as to make it of no practical use. The niul- 
tiplicity of interpretatjons, in the opinion of Dr. 
Stillingfleet, is an argument to prove thet it is 
totally inexplicable; in my opinion it proves only 
what is proved by the variety of sentiments on 
every other point in scripture, the perversity, the 
selfishness, or the prejudice of professing chris- 
tians. What! has the Lord Jesus given a pre- 
cept, in a case of such importance, and of such 
frequent occurrence, which cannot be under- 
stood? Did he wish to be, or could he not 
avoid being unintelligible? Must the Holy One 
of Israel speak with the darkness and evasion 
of a heathen oracle? If he did not mean to be 
understood, why did he speak? If he meant to 
be understood, why did he not speak in intelli- 
gible language? If we cannot find out who are 
the divinely appointed arbitrators of our differ- 
ences, he might as well bave said nothing on 
the subject. What an insult upon the Holy 
Ghost to represent hie language to be so vague 
and indeterminate that it cannot be understood! 
Christ has said, “tell it to the church.” Is 
there no way of coming at his meaning? Has 
the word church no determinate meaning in the 
New Testament? But Dr. Stillingfleet is of 
opinion, that if the discipline Christ has ap- 

ointed be executed, it is not maternal by whom. 

s it then the same thing whether a law be en- 
acted by the lawfull — legislators, or 
by any other body of self constituted men? or 
that a criminal be tried by a lawful judge and 
jury, or by men who assume the right of judg- 
ment, without the countenance of lawful au- 
thority? If Christ has appointed any particular 
referees, it is as really a breach of his injunction 
to appoint any other, as it would be totally to 
neglect that instance of discipline. Batis there 
any native, necessary obscurity in the precept 
ae from the promiscuous use of the word 
church in the New Testament? If it is now in 
any measure obscure, it has been rendered so 
not from the ambiguity of the scripture use of 
the word, but from its prostituted application in 
modern acceptation, and the sophistry and sub- 
tleties of interested, prejudiced, or bigoted men: 
we find no difficulty in the passage until we 
hear the forced explanations of it given by con- 
trovertists, and our mind begins to be distracted, 
and the subject obscured by the smoke of their 
unhallowed fires.” 

“ I lay it down, then, as an axiom, that Christ 
meant some determinate thing by the word 
church, and that there must be sufficient evi- 
dence in the New Testament to lead the hum- 
ble, teachable inquirer into that meaning.— 
Christ must have spoken intelligible language. 
Now, to investigate the scripture use of the word 
church.”® 

“ Ekklesia literally signifies an assembly called 
out from others, and is used among the Greeks, 
particularly the Athenians, for their populer as- 
semblies summoned by their chief magistrate, 
and in which none but citizens had a right to 
sit. By inherent power it may be applied to 
any body of men called out and assembled in 
one place. If ever it loses the ideas of calling 
out and assembling, it loses ita principal fea- 
tures and its primitive use. 

“Such being the origin and use of this word 
among the Greeks, to what may it be legiti- 
mately applied when used in sacred things? It 
may signify any assembly called out from the 
world, and united in Christ. Agreeably to thi 
whenever it is used in ecripture in a sacre 
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sense, that is, as applicable to believers, we find 
that itis invariably appropriated to an individual 
assembly of christians, meéting to enjoy the or- 
dinances of Christ, or the christian community 
in general.” , 

& But with equal propriety may this word be 
applied either to all the christians on earth, or 
all both in heaven and earth, as assembled in 
Jesus. Nor does this application stretch it a 
whit beyond its natural and intrinsic meaning. 
It is as literally and as truly applied to the one 
as to the other. All the saints on earth, all the 
saints in heaven, are assembled in him, aa really 
as the branches of a vine are united in the trunk, 
the stones of a building upon the foundation, or 
the members of the body with the head. With 
the strictest truth all christians may be said tobe 
already ‘in heavenly places in Christ.” This 
double application of the word is neither foreign 
nor forced, incorrect nor indistinct. When it 
is used indefinitely, it is applied to the commu- 
nity of believers assembled in Christ: when it 
is used with respect to an individual church, 
which is its most general application, the con- 
text or the nature of the circumstances gives suf- 
ficient intimation. Let any one take the trouble 
to run over all the places where it is found in the 
New Testament, and I will be bold to say, he 
will not find a single text which will not fairly 
explain on this hypothesis. The cases where it 
may occur in the civil or unappropriated sense, 
are not accompanied with the smallest difficul- 
ty; the context, or a note of appropriation, as 
“church of Christ,” &c. sufficiently marking the 
difference. 

“Having stated the literal meaning, the pro- 
fane and sacred application of the word ekklesia, 
let us next examine the claims of its modern® 
acceptations. It is quite achamelion. It is as 
various in ita meaning as the necessities of each 
party require. Sometimes it isa church session, 
sometimes an individual church; sometimes a 
classical presbytery; sometimes a synod; some- 
times a general assembly; sometimes church 
rulers; sométimes all the churches of a province 
orkingdom. Truly, ifthe ecripture gives ground 
for al] these, it is more dark and p Peang than 
was ever an answer of the Sybil. Is not the 
bare statement a refutation of the fact, and the 
supposition a calumny on the oracles of God? 
But the practice of presbyterians themselves, is 
a complete refutation of this —— They 
do not speak promiscuously of all their assem- 
blies by the name church, but have a distinct 
name for each, as the congregation, the session, 
the presbytery, the synod, &c. Now, if each 
order of these courts be a church, as well as 
each congregation, and the collective congrega- 
tions, why do they not speak of them by the 
scripture name? Why have they imposed upon 
them names of their own invention? Evidently 
because they would otherwise be unintelligible. 
If one of their writers on church discipline was 
to speak of all their assemblies by the name 
church, without additional marks of distinction, 
his readers would not understand him; yet this 
is the very inaccuracy they charge upon the 
writers of the New Testament. They suppose 
them to speak promiscuously of the greatest va- 
riety of subordinate courts, as well as assemblies 
of a different nature, by the same name, without 
any mark of distinction to guide the reader. 
Now, I think this is a very fair criterion; scrip- 
ture ordinances should be sufficiently intelligi- 
ble by scripture names, without the use of any 
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other. I believe it will be found a very just 
conclusion, that the institutions which have not 
a name in scripture, hdve not an existence in 
scripture. Let presbyteri then, use nothing 
but the scripture names, and the doctrine of their 
subordinate courts will be jargon. By their un- 
natural extension of this word, iay ave taken 
itin modern use from that which alone deserves 
it—the individual assemblies of the saints. Let 
ua suppose, then, that ekklesia might have been 
legitimately appropriated to denote any one of 
these assemblies, this appropriation wiil take it 
from all the rest. If a session is a church, then 
a congregation cannot be a church; if either of 
these be a church, then a presbytery cannot, 
without confusion, be usually so denominsted; 
and if a presbytery is a church, then it will take 
that name from all inferior and superior courte. 
Now, if these courts be scriptural, let their ad- 
vocates produce their distinct scriptural names. 
No word can have two appropriate meanings 
upon the same subject; ia may bea civil 
assembly and appropriated also to a religious 
assembly; but in neither civil nor religious mat- 
ters can it be appropasted as the distinctive 
name of two different assemblies, the one sub- 
ordinate to the other. It may denote a particu- 
lar assembly of saints, and the community of 
christians assembled in Jesus; but without con- 
fusion, it cannot be used ae the appropriated 
name of a particular and general assembly of 
the same sort. This is clear from the names of 
civil courts. Though some of these bo such as 
to be literally appriceble to all, yet they are not 
go appropriated. Thus sessions, assizes, &c. 
Thus also in the church of England, tho 
each of the orders are called clergymen, yet ior 
this very reason it couid not be the appropristed 
distinctive name of any one of them. There is 
curate, rector, bishop, &c. For the same res- 
son, though bishop was tho common name of all 
presbyters originally, yet when it was appropri- 
ated to one of the number, it was taken from all 
the rest. If, then, the word church be generali 
applicable to such a variety of assemblies, eac 
assembly must have a distinctive name besides; 
to produce which out of scripture will be rather 
an arduous task. Besides, in speaking particu- 
larly of each of these assemblies, the common 
name could not be used, any more than the 
name clergyman would distinguish a bishop 
from a presbyter. When our Lord says, “then 
tell it to the church,” if he intends presbyterian 
ecclesiastical courts, to which does he refer? If 
to the session, then all higher Ap eale are cut off; 
for if the offending brother wi F not “hear the 
church, let him bea heathen man and a publican :” 
if it means a gencral synod or assembiy, then ail 
inferior courts are cut off. But if church be 
also the scripture name of an individual assembly 
of saints, consisting of pastors and church mem- 
bers, is not the obscurity still increased? Whe- 
ther must the congregation or the session be ap- 
pealed to?” 

“ There is not tho least intimation in any part 
of the New Testament of a representative gov- 
ernment. Nothing is said about a number of 
church rulers being selected as an ecclesiastical 
council over a number of individual churches; 
nor any such use of the word church, as includ- 
ing a number of individual churches. When the 
inspired writers speak of a single — 
saints, they invariably call it a church; when 
they speak of a number of churches, or the 
churches of a province or district, they do not call 
them a church but churches. Thus when Psu 
writes to the Corinthians, he addresses the 
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& church qf God which is at Corinth ;” but when 
he writes to the Galati he addresece the 
churches of Galatia. Thus also when the church 
of Jerusalem is spoken of, it ie called a church; 
but when the te of the individual 
churches of Judea and ia is spoken — 

are not called the church of Judea, or the chure 

of Samaria, but the churches of Judea, and the 
churches of Samaria. Thus also the church of 
Cenchrea, (Rom. xvi. 1.) and the churches of 
Achaia; the church of Ephesus, the church of 
Smyrna, &c. But when they are spoken of in 
the aggregate, it is the seven churches of Asia, 
not the church of Asia, (Rev. i. 4. and ii. 1. &c.) 
I know indeed with respect to Jerusalem and 
Corinth, it ie alleged that the saints in those 
cities must have been too numerous to have as- 
sembled in one place. But I need not take up 
my time in showing how or where they might 
assemble, or in ascertaining their numbers.— 
They are not more numerous than I wieh them 
to have been; and the scripture itself refutes the 
objection in both inetances. Acts ii. 44. 1 Cor. 
v. 4. and xi. 18. In these passages they are ex- 
presaly shown to have met in the same place.” 


— f PREFACE j 
Reasons for from the General 
of Ulster.” 


BY À. CARSON, A. M. 

Every christian isa member of two kingdoms 
perfectly distinct, but perfectly compatible in 
their interests. In each of these, he has peculiar 
duties, in the discharge of which he is to pursue a 
very different conduct. Asa subject of civil 
government, he is called to unreserved, unequi- 
vocal obedience, without waiting to inquire into 
its nature and quality, or even the legitimacy of 
the title of those in power. If he understands his 
bible, he knows that “the powers that be are or- 
dained of God,” and that he must “submit to 
every ordinance of man, not merely for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake.” In Britain he 
will submit to monarchy; in America, toa repub- 
ic; and in France he will obey, without puzzling 
himself in determining whether Bonaparte ie a 
legal ora .® But it is not so in 
the kingdom of Christ. Here it is his duty in 
every thing to judge for himself, and in no in- 
stance to be the disciple of man. He ie com- 
manded to examine, not blindly adopt the dog- 
mas of his spiritual guides. He is no where 
required to conform and submit to that form of 
church ent under which he has been 
saacated r which he may at any time have 
thought it hie duty to attach himself. He is en- 
joined to “ prove al] things and to hold fast only 
that which is true.”? He is Christ’s freed man, 
and sbould not suffer himself to become the 
servant of man, nor to be fettered by human sys- 


tems. 

Convinced that thisis both the duty and privi- 
lege of every christian, I have largely and lei- 
surely examined tho original nature and present 
state of that churcht in which I was educated, 
and in which Ihave for some years acted as a 


minister. I have examined, and am convinced, 
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that both in plan and administration, it is con- 
trary to the word of God. It must appear to 
everyman of candor that I could have no inte- 
rest in deciding as I have done. Every interest 
of a worldly nature was surely on the other side. 
The day I gave up my connexion with the gen- 
eral synod, I gave up all that the world esteems. 
I aacnfice not only my prospects in life, and my 
respectability in the world, but every settled wa 
of support. itis usual for men to desert a chure 
under persecution; I have deserted one in the 
tide of her prosperity, or, as some of her friends 
speak, in her “‘ meridian glory.” If people ne- 
ver begin to think any thing amiss in their reli- 
ion till they are persecuted for it, or till superior 
onors and advantages are held out to view, 
they have reason to suspect their judgments. 
But when wealth and respectability in society 
are in the gift of the church, when one of her 
members sits in ragmen upon her, she is like- 
— a fair trial. A man is not apt, upon 

ight grounds, to reason himeelf out of his liv- 
ing, hie friends, and his reputation. It will not 
be out of whim he will exchange ease for labor, 
respect for calumny, present competency for the 
naked promise of God. Notwithstanding thi 
I am perfectly aware that the worst motivcs an 
desi will be attributed to me. I would in- 
deed know little of human nature, and less of 
the bible, if I did not expect the reproaches of 
the world. If they have called the master of 
the house Beelzebub, much more those of his 
household. He himself experienced such treat- 
ment from the world, and he knows how to 
succor his children in like circumstances. 

The divine right of the Presbyterian form of 
church government, it may be expected, will 
now become the present truth among all sects 
of Presbyterians in this country. Their invete- 
rate rage — each other will for a time be 
suspended that they may unite against the com- 
mon enemy. Every pulpit will resound with the 
cry of innovation; many an affecting represen- 
tation will be given of the sufferings of our 
worthy forefathers, in erecting the venereble 
fabric. I would caution christians not to suffer 
themselves to be imposed on by such senseless 
declamations. The appeal on both sides must 
be to the scriptures; not a stone of the fabric 
can be lawfully rested on any other groune, If 
classical presbytery is in the New Testament, 
let ite advocates come forward and fairly refute 
my arguments. [have no object but truth, and 
whatever may be published against my pam- 
phlet, in a christian and candid manner, shal] 
receive every attention. But let them not lose 
their temper, nor substitute railing for argu- 
ment. Neither let them nibble round the sur- 
face of the subject, but let them enter into the 
essence of the debate. If any are convinced, 
let them beware of etifling convictions. Let 
them not suffer interest, prejudice, or the fear of 
reproach, to deter them from obeying the least 
of the commandments of Christ. ‘t Whoever 
shali be ashamed of me and my word in this 
sinful and adulterous generation, of him also 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he comes 
in the glory of hie Father with the holy angels.” 
Mark viii. 38. ‘He that loves father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 


- loves son or weve more than me, is not wor 


thy of me. And he that takes not his cross, 
and follows after me, is not worthy of me. He 
that finds his life shall lose it, and he that loses 
hie life for my sake, shall find it.” Mat. x. 
37—39. 

Though I am decidedly convinced of the com- 
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plete independency of the apoatolical churches, 
and of the duty of following them, I would not 
be understood as placing undue importance upon 
this point. Christians of every denomination I 
love; and I will never, I hope, withhold my 
hand, or my countenance from any who, after 
impartial investigation, conscientiously differ 
from me. I can trom my heart say, * Grace be 
with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth.” Pity, indeed, while there 
are so few friends of Jesus, that those should 
harbor hard thoughts of each other for consci- 
entious differences. But it is not to be expected 
from this, that I shall “*know any man accord- 
ing to the flesh,” or avoid freely censuring what- 
ever I judge unfounded in scripture, out of 
compliment to any friend who may countenance 
it. ‘his would be “to walk as men.” 

In endeavoring to overthrow the system of 
Presbyterianism, I have only assaulted the main 
pillars of the edifice; if I have succeeded, the 
roof and all the rubbish will fall of course. — 
The voluminous defences of presbytery, of for- 
mer days, I consider too stale to be particularly 
noticed. I wait till their advocates recognize 
them. But though every pin of thet system 
could be proved to be divine, it would not affect 
my opinion of the duty of separating from the 
synod. I would stand upon ground atill tenable. 
I do not shrink from discussion. Truth will 
finally prevail. 





A familiar Dialogue between the Editor and a 
Clergyman. 
Part I. 

Clergyman. Wuy do you preach, seeing you 
decry all preaching? ; 

Editor. I do not decry all preaching. 
said that it is the duty or every 
preach. 

C. But how can they preach except they be 
seni? 


I have 
isciple to 


E. I presume there are no preachers upon 
earth who are sent in the sense of those words 
quoted from the apostle. 

C. Yes; I believe I am as much sent as any 
reacher ever was; and if I did not believe that 
was sent I would not preach a word. 

E. Well, sir, I find myself happy in meeting 
with a preacher sent from God. I will sit down 
at — feet and believe every thing you say, 
only remove some few doubts | have respecting 
your mission. 

I do not want you to receive all that I 
Judge for yourself. 

. You do not, then, believe you are sent b 
God; for, assuredly, if you were sent by God, 
I should be a great sinner not to believe every 
word you say. For God would not send you to 
declare falsehoods, nor to deceive mankind.— 
If you will then prove that youare sent, I will 
examine no more for myself. I will believe 
what you say. Who ever was sent by God with 
a message to men, that it was not lawful and 
necessary implicitly to receive upon his word? or, 
in other words, was it not highly criminal in 
every instance, and at the peni of the hearer, 
to refuse implicit faith in the word of every 
heavenly messenger? 

Ido not pretend to plenary inspiration; 
but I contend that I am sent, or called by God, to 
preach. 

E. To preach what? 

C. The gospel. 

E. What do you mean by preaching the 


el? 
ea I mean to make it known. 
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E. You are not, then, sent to us in this 
region, for the gospel has been made known to 
us already by such preachers as leave ue without 
excuse; whom, if we believe not, we would not 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. I 
mean Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul 
and Peter, if you please. Have you any thing 
new to add? 

C. I donot mean to make it known as if it 
had never been read or heard before; but to 
make known what they have said about it. 

You mean to explain it, F auppose. 

C. Yes, and to enforce it upon the attention 
of mankind. 

E. To make a fact known is to preach, and 
to explain the meaning of that fact is to teach. 
But on your own views I would humbly ask, 
Did ever the Father of our spirits send one class 
of preachers to make known his will, and after- 
wards send another class to cxplain their mes- 
eage and to enforce it? 

. Yes, he sent the apostles to explain the 
poe 

. And he sent you to explain the apostles; 
and, by and by, he will send other preachers to 
explain you; and so explanations will never 
cease, and new missions will succeed each other 
till time be no more. Your saying that he sent 
the apostles to explain the prophets, is not more 
ingenious than Tobiah’s saying, “ He sends the 
event to explain the accomplishment of pro- 
phecy.”” 

C. And are there not many things in Paul’s 
writings “hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and ignorant wrest to their destruc- 
tion? 

E. I hope you do not suppose the explanation 
of these — is preaching. But as you and 
eae of your brethren often cite these words, will 
you hear a remark or two upon them. It is not 
the epistles that is the antecedent to “ hows,” but 
‘‘the things’? mentioned by Peter. I need not 
tell you that epistolais is feminine and hots neue 
ter; consequently, it is not the language or style 
of Paul that is referred to in this passage, but 
the things themselvee of which he spoke.— 
However, I lay no stress on this distinction, as 
we admit the scriptures are often wrested—but 
by whom? Peter says the unteachable, (ama- 

veis,) not the unlearned, but, as Macknight 
says, “*the unteachable”’ and the double-minded; 
and these are always the learned or those who 
think themselves wise. You know that the 
Romanists infer from these words the necessity 
of an infallible interpreter. Their words are, 
‘‘ The scriptures are not sufficient for deciding 
controversies concerning the articles of faith; 
and the decision of these matters is to be sought 
from the Catholic church.” But the misfortune 
is, that the Catholics do not tell us “ whether it 
is the Pope alone, or the Pope in conjunction 
with his own clergy, ora general council of his 
bishops, or any particular council, or any other 
body of menin their church distinguished by a 
articular denomination.” This is good policy; 
or all those to whom they have attributed infal- 
libility have erred, as they are constrained to 
admit. And I think you will admit that none 
now differ more about the meaning of scripture 
than the learned. 

C. But do not you say it isthe duty of all dis- 
ciples to preach, and what are they to preach, 
and to whom? 

E. The disciples can preach only in the 
same way that Moses was preached, being read 
in the synagogues. This they may and can do, 
either by declaring the same things rica vore, or 
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by reading the gospel and exhibiting its evi- 
dences to them who either cannot or will not 
read the Evangelists and Apostles. 

C. Buthave they not all heard already? and 
can you, on your own principles, make known 
to them what they have already heard? 

They have not all heard; for there are 
all the children born to the disciples, which it 
becomes their duty to disciple to Christ, and 
therefore christian parents stand in the relation 
of preachers to their own children. There are 


also some perents that are not disciples, and 
— — their ehildren aro brought up in 
darkness. Now, as every disciple has access to 


these, it becomes his duty to instil into their 
minds, as far as human agency can extend, the 
words of eternal life. 

C. Yes, and miserable preachers the mass 
of disciples will make—can’t put three sen- 
tences together—not one in ten of them can 
explain one verse intelligibly. And you will set 
the women’s tongues loose too, and they have 
always been too troublesome even when under 
every possible restraint; but you have removed 
all barriers and turned them loose upon us.— 
Believe me, sir, your principles are of a disor- 
genizing character. 

E. And to what is the incapacity of the dis- 
ciples to preach and speak intelligibly owing? 
Doubtless to their religious education—to their 
teachers. Every person who has ideas upon 
any subject can communicate them. If his 
ideas are indistinct, his communications will be 
so too; but if his perceptions are accurate and 
clear, his addresses will be plain and intelligi- 
ble. But you who occupy the pulpit, are the 
very persons who are to blame for this incapa- 
city. This useless and senseless way of talk- 
ing, which you call preaching, into which the 
old pagans led you, is the very way to make the 
people ignorant, to confound, perplex, and stu- 
pify them. This everlasting sermonizing! what 

is init? It resembles nothing that is ra- 
tional in all the compass of thought. A B pro- 
fesses to teach arithmetic; he gets a class of 
forty boys from twelve to fifteen years old, we 
shall say. He tells them to meet once a week 
and he will give them a lecture or a sermon on 
some important point in this useful science.— 
The first day he lectures on the cube root for an 
hour. They sit bookless and thoughtless, heed- 
less, and, perhaps, often drowsy, while he ha- 
rangues them. He blesses them and sends 
them home, to return a week hence. They 
meet. His text is arithmetical progression.— 
He preaches an hour; dismisses as usual. The 
third day of the meeting up comes vulgar frac- 
tions; the fourth, rule of three; the fifth, addi- 
tion; the sixth, notation; the seventh, cube 
root again, &c. &c. Now in this way, I besi- 
tate not to say, he might proceed seven years 
and not finish one accountant. Who ever thought 
that a science or an art could be taught this 
way? And yet thisisthe only way, I may say, 
universally adopted of teaching the christian 
religion. And so jit is that many men have sat 
under the sound of the gospel (as they call it) 
for forty years, that cannot expound one chapter 
in the whole New Testament. And yet these 
same christians would think it just to prosecute 
by civil law that teacher who would keep their 
sons four or five years at English grammar or 
arithmetic, and receive their money, and yet 
not one of their sons able to expound one rule 
in syntax or arithmetic. They pay the pareon— 
they are of maturer minds than their children, 

they have been longer under his tuition, 
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and yet they will excuse both the parson and 
themselves for knowing just as little, if not 
less, of the New Testament, than their strip- 
lings know of grammar or arithmetic. 

Č Then you will reduce the christian doc- 
trine toa level with common arithmetic, and 
you ee that christianity can be taught just 
as easi y as arithmetic. 

E. You profess to be a Calvinist, if I mis- 
take not; and do Jou not suppose that a disciple 
is as capable of being taught christianity as 
arithmetic, provided heis “‘a subject of divine 
grace,” and you know that otherwise he would 
not be a disciple on the Calvinistic hypothesis. 
But upon either the Calvinistic or Arminian hy- 
pothesis, a disciple of Christ can be taught the 
christian religion in a proper course of educa- 
tion as soon as he can be taught any human 
science. 

C. And so you suppose there is nothing more 
grand, sublime, deep, or unsearchable in the 
christian religion, than in a human science, 
such as arithmetic? 

E. That does not follow from my assertion. 
There are many things incomprehensible and 
sublime in various sciences; but a person is said 
to understand and to be able to teach them, who 
is not able to comprehend and to explain every 
topic connected therewith. Many persons can 
teach arithmetic very well who do not under 
stand one proposition of Euclid’s ratios. 

But it is only when the Spirit of God ac- 
companies the preacher’s words that the people 
learn; and that Spirit is not at the command of 
the preachers. 

I know of no passage in the New or Old 
Testament that says that the Spirit of God ac- 
companies any of our preachers’ words. Be- 
sides, the disciples are the sonsof God, and 
have the Spirit of Christ, and are therefore every 
way qualified to learn, under a proper teacher, 
according to your own hypothesis. But, air, 
they can never be taught the christian religionin 
the way of sermonizing. Public speeches ma 
be very useful on many occasions; but to teac 
a church the doctrine of Christ, and to cause 
them to understand the Holy Scriptures, and to 
enjoy them, requires a course essentially differ- 
ent from either hearing sermons or learning the 
catechism. 

C. I wish to resume sundry topics in the 
commencement of our interview, but will have 
to postpone it for the present. Adieu. 





A Circular Letter 


APPEARED in the “Columbian Star” of June 
19th, addressed to every Baptist church in Mas- 
sachusetts, and signed by Thomas Baldwin, 
Lucius Boles, N. W. Williams, Jonathan Going 
F. Wayland, jun., recommending as ‘‘a good 
work” the formation of a state convention, to 
be entitled, “The Baptist Convention of the 
State of Massachusetts.” Asan inducement to 
the churches in Massachusetts to form auch a 
convention, they are told that similar conven- 
tions “are formed and forming” in Connecticut, 
Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and New 
York, besides in several of the southern states. 

Provided three associations concur in the con- 
stitution recommended and in the measure as a 
whole, the first meeting is to take place in Bos- 
ton the last Wednesday in October next. It is 
also proposed under the tenth article of this con- 
stitution, that “whenever a general convention 
formed from state conventions throughout the 
United States shall be formed or designed, it 
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shal] be in the power of this convention to send | 
delegates to such conventions and to instruct 

them to enter into any arrangements to promote 

the interests of religion,’ &c. 

The Baptist churches send three or four dele- 
gates or representatives to the associations. The 
associations are, according to this constitution, 
to send one delegate for every five churches to 
the state convention, and the state convention is 
to send delegates on some ratio to the general 
assembly or convention. 

And so we S are to march forth ip solid 

halanx, ‘terrible as an army with banners.” 
t would propose an amendment to this plan. I 
dislike tautology and monotony, and would, 
instead of so many kinds of conventions, move 
that the names of those highly useful meetings 
be changed as follows :— 

Those councils that are sometimes called 
churches, let them be called church sessions. 
Let the associations be called presbyteries; the 
state conventions, synods; the general conven- 
tion, let it be called the general assembly of the 
Baptist church of the United States. Let there 
be a fund attached to this establishment called 
the delegates’ fund; and let it be enjoined at 
the first meeting of the general convention or 

eneral assembly, that every minister shall 

edicate to the Lord every male and female 
child, born of baptized parents, at any conven- 
ient time within forty days after its birth; and 
let this rite be called spiritual baptism adapted 
to infants; provided always, that the parents 
are willing to bring their infants to the church 
to the parson to bless them; and that the par- 
son’s hand which shal! be laid upon their head 
shall be duly dry at the time of imposition.®* 

Under this arrangement and modification, I 
think we shall be the most Popor ang powerful 
party inthe union; and as for being orthodox, 

+ The original and scriptural simplicity of the Baptists 
is fast departing in the introduction of these tions, | 
instrumenta! music in their worship, &c. &c. | 
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there can be no doubt upon that subject, seeing 
we shall have the concurrence of the Presbyten- 
an and Congregational brethren, who will assur- 
edly send us annually a few delegates, indica- 
tive of their great good will and high approba- 
tion of our charity, liberality, and soundnese in 
the faith. I hope we Baptists in the western 
states will have no conscientious scruples on the 
propriety of this “motion,” nor even call into 
question the “scripturality” of such a echeme, 
seeing the New England states and those in the 
south have said, “Go forward!” Keep not 
back!» And especially as Jethro in the wilder- 
ness advised Moses to appoint captains over 
tens, captains over fifties, captains over hun- 
dreds, and captains over thousands. All of 
which is respectfully submitted to our brethren 
in the east and west—-by Tar Enprrox. 





I wave acted very imprudently, say many, in 
the exhibition of the matter contained in this 
volume. If I had not beet > piain and so full 
in o ing man pular plans, just in the 
CO anoeta oDi Pm ght have, say they, obtained 
amore extensive circulation for this paper. I 
confess I used none of this sort of policy. My 
great object was to please myself. And as to 
policy, I acted under the impression of the 
truth of that adage which says, “Hon is 
the best policy.” Whenever I cannot obtain e 
circulation for what I believe to be the truth, I 
will cease to be an editor; and while this pa 
will quit cost, I shall bestow all my labor rather 
than be a silent spectator of the proceedings and 
events of the times. Its circuiation, however 
has far surpassed my anticipations. I think 
may promise that the second volume will be 
more interesting than the firet, as my time dur 
ing the past year has been chiefly devoted to 
objects that did not enter into my views when 
the prospectus was issued. We flatter ourpelves 
that our labors have not been altogether in vain. 


Eprroa, 
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not the titie of Rabbi: for se huve only Oe 
o ; ve 
the Memdah. * 


Father: for he alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
Teacher; neither assume the title of Leader; for ye have only — 
essiah, 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


Tux priesthood of the East and West, or those 
who claim a divine right of teaching authorita- 
tively the christian religion, have been, and now 
are, sedulously at work, some in their weekly 
harangues, and others in their parochial visita- 
tions, shewing to their good and loyal subjects 
the awful danger of reading the “ Christian B 
tit.” They express a great concern about the 
souls of their hearers, and the dangerous tenden- 
cy of our feeble efforts to persuade the people to 
read, examine, and judge for themselves. But 
whence this alarm—this Demetrian cry of the 
church in danger! Do these divines sincerely 
believe that it will be injurious to the souls of 
their worshipers to read this work! If so, then 
they only prove how useless they bave been to 
their hearers. Why bave they not instructed 
their hearers better, and thus have rendered 
them superior to imposition! What would we 
think of a teacher of grammar or arithmetic, 
who, after spending seven, seventeen, or twenty- 
seven years in teaching his pupile those sciences, 
should afterwards exprees a great fear of their 
readin any treatise on those same sciences, 
which had for its object either the approbation 
or reprobation of his instructions? ould he 
not, pse faclo, betray himself? 

But, however uncharitable it may appear, we 
sincerely believe that they are unwilling to have 
their authority called in question, and fear the 
experiment of an effort to maintain it. The 
learned and the unlearned clergy have always 
exhibited an eager desire to pass themeelves off 
for ambassadors for Christ, or a sort of — 
tentiaries, whose preachings, prayers, and exhor- 
tations, have a peculiar efficacy in heaven and 
earth, of which the prayers and exhortations of 
a christian cobbler ora christian maid-servant 
are divested. Now I am just such a simpleton 
as to believe that the preachings, exhortatione, 
and prayers of sister Phebe, the maid-servant of 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
are possessed of as much authority and — 
as those of her master. By authority, here, 
mean just every thing thatthe clergy claim to 
have peculiarly conferred on them from heaven. 
Such pretensions to authority, or a divine right 
to officiate as they do, are, no doubt, as useful to 
make the people fear them and pay them, asa 
mitre, a surplice, a cloven cap, ora sable gown 
is to a Popish priest, for all the wise and noble 
ends of his calling. But either the clergy pos- 
sess an authority or a divine mght to preach, 
pray, and exhort in public assemblies, on “the 
sabbath day,” which every other member of the 
religious community does not possess, or they 
do not. Now if they do,it can be proved — 
they do; and if they do not, it can be proved 


that they do not. I have already pledged my- 
self to the public to prove that they do not, 
whenever any of them attempts to prove that 
they do. And I will add, that if I cannot prove, 
and satisfactorily too, to every umpire, that their 
pretensiona, right, and authority to act as they 
do, is given them, not from heaven, but from 
men; then I will say that I can prove no point 
whatever. But howto reconcile their conduct 
to any correct principles, religious or moral, I 
find not. If I had a piece of genuine gold, 
or a coin that I thought genuine, soon as its 
genuineness was called in question, I, being 
conscious that the more it was tested the bright- 
er it would shine, would not fear to have it sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny. But were I 

ssessed of a base coin, or of a counterfeit 

ank bill, which I wished to be reputed genuine 

I would endeavor (being a rogue) to pass it off 
amongst the ignorant and unsuspicious, and 
fearfully avoid examination. The Protestant 
clergy have, when it suited their interest, laugh- 
ed at the —— pretensions of the Papist 
clergy to infallibility. We view their preten- 
sions to authority just in the same light. 

The great body of the laity are so completely 
preached out of their common sense, that they 
cannot guess or conjecture how the christian 
religion could exist without priests. And I be- 
lieve it to be as difficult to persuade many of 
them that they could do much better without 
them, as it once was, or as it is now, to persuade 
the loyal subjects of an eastern monarch, that a 
nation could exist without a king and no- 
blesat itshead. The United States, however, 
has proved the fallacy of such doctrine; and the 
primitive church, as well as many congregations 
of saints in modern times, have proved to those | 
acquainted with their history, that either a learn- 
ed or an unlearned clergy are now, and ever have 
been the cause of all division, superstition, enthu- 
siasm, and ignorance of the poopie 

These sentiments are, we know, obnoxious to 
the wrath and vengeance of this order; and woe 
awaits him that rises up against the Lord’s 
anointed. Our remarks, puny and insignificant as 
the clergy view them, are honest, well neant, 
and above board. Their efforts to defend them- 
selves, strong, powerful, and valiant as they are, 
are in secret, by the fireside, orin the wooden 
box, where they think themselves protected from 
exposure and defeat. Two honest men, it is true 
my friend, Thomas G. Jones, and the reverend 
editor of the Pittsburgh Recorder, have once, but 
not twice, manfully lifted up their pen like a two- 
edged sword; but alas! for the honor of the cloth, it 
soon sought itsscabbard. They cannot, either 
in honor to their own weil meant —— to 
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the sacredness of their calling, say I am so worth- 
less and vile as to be unworthy of their notice. 
For why, then, have they noticed me at ail? 
And were they as sacred as the Saviour of the 
world, and I as vile asthe woman of Samaria, 
they would do well to remember that the former 
deigned to converse and reason with the latter. 
Or if they are ambassadors of Heaven’s Almigh- 
ty King, and I as common as an Epicurean, a 

toic, or an idolatrous Lycaonian, they should 
remember that Paul, as great and as well attest- 
ed an ambassador as they, disputed with Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, and Lycaonians. Orif they view 
me as an erring brother, as Paul did some in his 
time, they should be as open and as explicit as 
Paul, who, before them all, rebuked Peter to his 
face. It is true, indeed, that some of them have 
made me worse than any of these; for the presi- 
dent of a western college who took it into his 
head that he was the eloquent orator noticed in 
a former number, to a friend who asked him his 
opinion of it and me, very laconically replied, 
“He is the Devil.” Supposing this were the 
case, and that Satan had actually appeared in 
human form, his serene highness, though mark- 
ed D. D. should remember that the Saviour of 
the world rebutted the Devil with “It is writ- 
ten,” and not with saying “ You are the Devil.” 

I honestly confess that the popular clergy and 
their schemes appear to me fraught with mie- 
chief to the temporal and eternal interests of 
men, and would anxiously wish to sce them con- 
verted into useful members, or bishops, or dea- 
cons of the christian church. How has their 
influence spoiled the best gifts of heaven to 
men! Civil liberty has always fallen beneath 
their sway—the inalienable rights of men have 
been wrested from their hands—and even the 
very margin of the bible polluted with their in- 
ventions, their rabbinical dreams and whimsical 
nonsense. The bible cannot be disseminated 
without their appendages, and if children are 
taught to readin a Sunday school, their pock- 
ets must be filled with religious tracts, the 
object of which is either directly or indirectly to 
bring them under the domination of some creed 
or sect. Even the distribution of the bible to 
the poor, must be followed up with those 


* tracts, as if the bible dare not be trusted in 


the hands of a layman, without a priest or his 
representative at his elbow. It is on this ac- 
count that 1 have, for some time, viewed both 
“bible societies,” and “Sunday schools,” as 
a sort of recruiting establishments, to fill up 
the ranks of those sects which take the lead in 
them. It is true that we rejoice to see the bible 
spread, and the poor taught to read by those 
means; but notwithstanding this, we ought not, 
as we conceive, to suffer the policy of many en- 
gaged therein to pass unnoticed, or to refrain 
rom putting those on their guard who are likely 
to be caught by “the sleight of men and cun- 
ning craftiness.” 

As we have in the first volume devoted a 
number of articles to the exposition of modern 
devices, we shall still continue true and faithful 
to the principles on which we have set out; and 
in this volume, pay a little more attention to the 

rimitive state of things, than we have in the 
ormer. For while we would endeavor to un- 
mask the clergy and their kingdom, we would 
wish to cali the attention of our readers, occa- 
sionally at least, to the contemplation of that 
glorious superstructure built by the founder and 
is skilful architects, described in the New 
Testament. 
We have only to assure every one who may 
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read this work, that any article written in pro- 
per style, by any person, clergyman or layman, 
ın opposition to any sentiment we have express- 
ed, shall be received with pleasure and correctly 
inserted. We will give every opportunity to our 
readers to judge for themselves; tor we have 
never yet been afraid to publish the remarks of 
our warmest opposers; nor could we ever ye: see 
the propriety of laying an embargo on the ears 
of kon who hear us, lest they should be mis- 
led. We wish the exhortation of the apostle 
to have its fullest latitude— Prove all thinge; 
hold fast that which is good.” And as 
both the Old and New Testament wise men, 
teach ua to answer different persons in a differ- 
ent style, for reasons there assigned, so we shall 
ever discriminate betwixt those “of whom we 
ought to make a difference,” the interested and 
the disintcrested errorist. We hope ever to 
manifest that good will is our motive, and 
truth our object. Epitoz. 





A Review of the General Assembly's last Report. 


Tas ecclesiastical paper was published by 
order of the general assembly, and signed by 
the stated clerk. It is, therefore, an authentic 
document. It may also be fairly presumed that 
it is a fair speeimen of the religious feelings and 
literary talents of this ambitious and aspiring 
party. It must be as interesting to the people 
of that religious community, as the president’s 
message is to the good citizens of the common- 
wealth. 

Every religious system, like every human 
body, has a spirit peculiar to itself. It is also 
true, that as there 1s a great similarity in hunian 
spirits, so there is a great similarity in the spir- 
itsof religious systems. This general similarity 
does not, however, annihilate or obscure the pre- 
dominant peculiarities of each. This is as evi- 
dent as that, although every perfect face exhibits 
eyes, nose, mouth and cheeks, yet there is such 
a variety in the adjustment of these, and other 
constiluents of human countenance, as render 
the discrimination of face from face easy to all. 
The Presbyterian 83 stem exhibita a countcnacec 
specifically the same as other religious systems; 
yet the Powers in its aspect easily distin- 
guish it from every other. One thidg is certain, 
that the spirit of Presbyterianism is a lofty and 
aspiring one. Like a Roman chief, it cannot 
bear an equal or a syperior. lt aims for the 
chief place in the nation, and views every other 
system as an — intruder upon its rights 
and liberties. tull proof qf this ia afforded 
in all their plans and manœuvres, from the kirk 
session to the supreme court; and more especially 
in their synodical pone Let ustake a speci- 
men from the title of the last report, the present 
subject of review :— 

“A Narrative of the state of religion within _ 
the bounds of the general assembly of the Pree 
byterian church, and its corresponding churches, 
in the United States of America.” 

“The bounds of the general assembly ;” that 
is, the whole United States, as would scom from 
the scope of the review. The` Presbyterian 
church 1s, then, bounded on the North by the 
British provinces, on the Fast by the Atlantic 
ocean, on the South by the gulf of Mexico, &¢, 
and on the West, for aught 1 know, by the Pe 
cific ocean. A report of the state of religign 
within these bounds is a matter of no small 
moment. All the Arians, Socinians, Arminians, 
Deists, Quakers, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Papiets, Baptists, Shakers, New Jeru — 
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&c. &c. &c., live within the bounds of the gen- į cord the fact with shame and sorrow, and real 


eral assembly, and are consequently embraced 
in this report. An importent document truly!! 
But as the repor pays no very courtly attention 
to these residents within its bounds, it must be 
supposed that they do not conaider these reli- 
— at all, and observe, it is the state of re- 
igion, within these bounds, that is reported. 
is is, perhaps, the fact. This denomination, 
from the loftiness of its spirit, contemplates 
every other persuasion as irreligious and profane. 
Hence the editor of the Pittsburgh Recorder 
did positively declare, July 6, that he is the only 
religious editor in nine states and three territo- 
ries; or to use his own worda, “the Recorder is 
now the only religious pors published in all the 
western country, including nine states and three 
territories, with considerable parts of other 
states.” And if even a Presbyterian paper tell 
of marriages, battles, tariffs, dry goods, silks and 
fancy goods, bank note exchange, tavern keepera, 
and candle manufacturers; it is ail religioue—for 
this only religious paper occupies more than half 
its columns in such religious intelligence. This 
is a plain proof that the altar sanctifies the 
ift; that the Pittsburgh Recorder, formerly of 
hillicothe, is the only religious paper in nine 
states and three territories, and in -considerable 
parts of other states. And so it is, that what- 
ever a Presbyterian does is religious, and what- 
ever any other man does is profane. But to 
the report again. 

The report, perhaps, means better than it 
speaks—It mesns only a report of the state of 
religion amongst the communicants of the Pres- 
byterian church—Let us try if this be its mean- 
ing. It reports that; 

“ Within our extensive bounds, there is a vast 
wilderness, filled with immortal souls who are 
destitute of religious instruction and hope. 
There are regions just beginning to enjoy the 
“day spring from on high,” still dark in error 
and ignorance, and cold in indifference and sin. 
Where the gospel is preached, it is met with 
powerful —— by error of every form, and 
it is assailed by enemies of every name. Amid 
many of our churches are to be found cold and 
worldly professors, and many whohaving a name 
to live are dead, and the enemics of Jesus are 
sometimesestablished in the houso of his friends. 
We do not recollect to have heard more deep 
and afflictiag representations from the presby- 
teries, of the want of zeal and the life giving 
energies of the Spirit. On every side there are 
— of prevailing error, of licentious 
practice, of gross intemperance, and disregard 
to the Lord’s dey: In many parts of our wide- 
ly extended and extending church, the want of 
ministers is still most painfully felt, and even 
those who can support them cannot obtain 
them.” 

“ From almost every direction we learn that the 
Lord’s day is most shamefully profaned, and 
that even professors sanction this destructive 
and most offensive sin, by the looseness of their 
own example, or their open confo:mity to the 
world, in some of the most pope modes by 
which its sanetity is invaded. Even ministers, 
in some instances, have been known to travel in 
public conveyances on this “day of rest.” The 
Assembly have learned the fact with pain; and 
while they deplore, they wholly disapprove it.” 

“In many parts of our country the odious and 
destructive sin of intemperance is, we fear, in- 

to an alarming degrec; producing 
blesting and destraction to individuals, families, 
and churches. * Assembly, while they re- 


alarm, will not cease to publish it, until those 
who profess to love the Lord Jesus shall awake 
to the dangers of our country and the church. 
We will warn our beloved people until they 
shall all arouse to duty and sale denial; to watche 
fulness and prayer.” 

What oa picture of communicants of this 
church, and that from its own supreme court!!! 
if this learned and pious Assembly were to have 
reported the state of religion “within the 
bounds” of Arians, Socinians, and Papista, 
could ite language have been more expressive of 
awful rottenness and corruption!!! la this that 
church which is sanctified through the truth— 
“that chosen generation, that royal priesthood, 
that holy nation, that peculiar people,” of whom 
the apostle spoke! We have never read a more 
lamentable account of any religious community 
than that under review. We have never seen 
any thing like it, if we except the report of a 
missionary, in the Recorder of July 13th, who 
ever an account of his tour through the New- 

ersey Pines. He says— 

“Had I not been an eye witness, I never could | 
have believed such wretchednees, such total 
ignorance of divine things, could have been 
permitted in the sight of a theological seminary, 
containing upwards of one hundred students 
preparing for the ministry, and of the enlighten- 
ed city of Philadelphiis. What wiil the chris- 
tian public say, if told that in the state of New- 
Jersey, a state abounding with men of science, 
talent and piety, there are whole neighborhoods 
which enjoy no preaching, no schoola, no sab- 
baths, and no bibles; many precious immortals 
who never saw a bible—never heard of God 
their creator, nor of Jesus Christ who died to 
open a way for the salvation of our fallen race.” 

Mark it well—In sight of a theological sehool, 
in the vicinity of a hundred students of divinity, 
in the vicinity of the annual meeting of the su- 
preine court of the church of the United Statee— 
a tract of country “seventy miles long and forty 
wide,” the inhabitants are in a worse state than 
the Pagane in Asia!! Query—What has this 
theological school, and this general assembly 
been doing for years, when their nighest neigh- 
bors have been so long without every thing they 
call christian? 

-But what is still worse, the very report itself 
partakes of the general deterioration. It is, in 
a literary point of view, one of the poorest of 
the poor; and in a moral point of view, (pardon 
the expression) the most defective. Ht is self- 
contradi¢tory——Let us adduce the proof. The 
assembly says, in one part of it, that“we do 
not recollect to have heard more deep (mark the 
expression more deep) and afflicting representa 
tions from the presbyteries, of the want of ze 
and of the life-giving energies of the Spirit. 
Now, reader, mark what they say in another 
paragraph of the self-same report—* We believe 
that the cause of truth is advancing, that it is 

aining victories over error, that knowledge is 
increasing, that the church is more engaged, 
steadfast, and prayerful, there is more seal, more 
liberality, and more self-denial.” Now put the 
two ends of the testimony together, and recon- 
cile it, if you can. They say “we do not 
recollect to have heard more deep and afflicting 
representations from the presbyteries, of a want 
of zeal,” and in a minute afterwards declare 
“there is more zeal? than formerly, and yet 
they never heard of less!!! But this is not all. 
They say they never heard “more deep and 
afflicting eee ene of the want of the * 


iving energies of the Spirit ;”” and yet tell us of 
thirty-one revivals, of some of which they say, 
“One of the most extensive works of the Spint, 
that has been known in our country, has occur- 
redin Moreau, and has spread with astonishin 
power — the surrounding country.” An 
stranger still, they say, “We learn from almost 
all our presbyteries that the word of God has 
been faithfully preached, and the people have 
attended with punctuality upon the stated wor- 
ship of God, and in many instances have given 
earnest heed to the word spoken”—and yet 
& more deep and afflicting representations of the 
want of the life-giving energies of the Spirit, from 
the presbyteries, were not recollected ever to 
have been heard.” Astonishing indeed!! Some 
of those ministers whom the Assembly deplored 
as sabbath-breakers, must certainly have penned 
this: but then, how could the others approve it !!— 
This is as astonishing as the reported revival in 
Jefferson College, which again appears in the re- 
port of the Assembly—But tell it not in India, nor 
publish it in the Isles of the Pacific, that the 

‘Supreme court of the most learned (as the 
ay) body of interpreters of scripture have, all, 
with one consent, ascribed to the words spoken 
by their divines the same character and epithets 
which belong to the oracles of God, and have 
TAE themselves “the day spring from on 

igh.” 

nee more, and we dismiss the report pro tem. 

The assembly says, 

“The theological seminary at Princeton is 
every year becoming more and more important. 
Its present condition is flourishing. The num- 
ber of its pupils is greater than at any former peri- 
od; and it promises to be a favored and powerful 
instrument of disseminating the gospel through 
the earth.” 

Now, reader, remember that the only religious 
paper in nine states and three territories, did, on 
the 13th ult. declare, in the name of a sacred 
missionary, that there is a district of country, 
seventy miles long and forty broad, “insight of 
thie theological seminary, in darkness, great as 
any part of the Indies”—that there are “many 
procio immortals who never saw a bible, nor 

eard of God their creator, nor of Jesus Christ.” 
How impudent is Satan thus to reign on the ver 
borders of the camp of the Lord!!! How much 
are one hundred such students of divinity worth? 
One Benjamite with his sling and stone, would 
put ashousand such to flight. Error. 





Essays on the Work of the Holy 
Salvation of men.—No. 


To Tae Spirit of God are we immediately in- 
debted for all that is known, or knowable of 
God, of the invisible world, and of the ultimate 
destinies of man. All that ancient Pagans and 
modern Sceptics pretend to have known of these 
sublime topics, was either borrowed from the 
oracles of the Revealer of secrets, or was mere 
uncertain conceits or conjectures of their own. 
Were it our design, we could easily prove, upon 
the principles of all modern sceptics, upon their 
own philosophical notions, that unaided by the 
oracles of the Spirit, they never could have known 
that there is a God, that there waa a creation or 

, Creator, or that there is within them a spark of life 
superior to that of a brute. Indeed this has been 
unanswerably done already, in a work published 
a few yearssince, by James Fishback, D. D. This 
ingenious and profound reasoner has shown with 
demonstrative certainty, that, on the acknowl- 
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edged principles of Locke, “the christian phil- 
osopher,” and of Hume, the subtle sceptic, all 
the boasted intelligence of the deistical world 
is a plagiarism from the oracles of this Divine 
One. Indeed it all comes to this—if there be 
no innate ideas as these philosophers teach, then 
the bible is proved, from the principles of rea- 
son, and from the history of the world, to be 
what it purports, a volume indited by the Spirit 
of the invisible God. To pursue this argument 
is, however, foreign to our present purpose. 
We are not now, on set purpose, addressing in- 
fidels, but those who profess to believe that 
the christian religion is of divine authenticity. 
We may, perhaps, find it our duty to drop a few 
hints on this subject. In the mean time, we 
speak to those who profess faith in the 
scriptures. 

It being granted that the bible was dictated 
from heaven, it follows that it is revealed truth, 
that there is one God and father of all, one only 
begotten Son of God who is Lord of all, and one 
Spirit of God, who alone reveals to men the 
secrets of God. Leaving out of view all the 
metaphysical divinity of ancient councils or 
modern theological schools on the philosophical 
doctrine of the Trinity, we may safely aseert, 
upon the plainest evidence, that these THREE 
must occupy the attention of every reader of the 
holy oracies. Scarcely have we time to exhaust 
one breath in reading the history of the crer- 
tion, as written by Moses, until the Spirit of 
God is introduced to our view as operating in 
this marvelous demonstration of almighty power. 
And scarcely do we read a page in any one of 
the four Evangelists, until this Divine One ap- 
pears to our view as a mighty agent in some 
work connected with the redemption of man. 
Even the New Testament closes with a gracious 
discovery of his benevolence, and the last wel- 
come of heaven to the sons of misery and 
wretchedness is echoed by this self-same Spirit, 
who says, “Come and drink of the water of life 
FREELY.” 

Without presuming to roam in the regions of 
conjecture, or to indulge in the flights of imagi- 
nation; or even to run at random through all 
that is recorded concerning this sacred name, into 
which we have been baptized, we shall confine our 
inquiries, and if possible, the attention of our rer 
ders, to that office which the Spirit of God evi- 
dently occupies in the salvation revealed in the 
New Testament. 

That the christian religion was to be estab- 
lished and consummated by the ministration of 
this Spirit, is one of the plaincst truths in reve- 
lation. It was a subject of ancient — 
and the facts recorded in the New Testament 
concerning the gifts and operations of this Spirit, 
are but the accomplishment of what was long 
foretold and anxiously expected. 

The christian religion was established by the 
— labors of its founder, who appe to 

e no more than a Jewish peasant, and the le- 
bors of a few illiterate fishermen. It is the 
most singular fact on the page of history, sacred 
or profane, the best established, and most uni- 
versally admitted, by friends and foes, that a 
Jewish peasant (as his enemics called him) and 
a dozen of individuals, without learning, with 
out money, without family, without name, with- 
out any kind of human influence, revolationi 
in a few years, the whole world, as the Roman 
empire was then called; and that, too, at a cneas 
the most forbidding in its aspect, the most 
vorable that ever existed. Paganism was! 
established and strongly guarded by the 
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of the civil magistrate, and myriads of hungry, 
cunning, and avaricious priests, Judaism, still 
better confirmed, asit had truth well attested on 
its side, and the imposing influence of the most 
venerable antiquity. On the one side, prejudices, 
creeds, rubrics, temples, gods in the Gentile 
world innumerable and indescribable—estab- 
lished and confirmed by many succeeding gener- 
ations. On the other, the most inveterate anti- 
pathies, the most unrelenting malevolence, ag- 
gravated and embittered by a superstition that 
once had mach to recommend it. Before their 
face, poverty, shame, sufferings through life, and 
martyrdom at last, were presented, not as mat- 
ters of conjecture, but as awful certainties, to 
forbid their efforts and to daunt their souls. But 
by the energies of thie Holy Spirit, its gifts and 
its endowments, they triumphed. Tem les 
were vacated, altars pulled down, and idols abol- 
ished in every land, and a new religion estab- 
lished in Asia, Africa, and Europe. Such is the 
fact, the marvelous fact, recorded, recommended, 
and. proved by a combination of evidence, the 
splendor of which throws into the shade all the 
evidence adduced in support of any other histo- 
rical fact in the annals of the world. 
In the contemplation of this wonderful revolu- 
tion, the Holy Spirit is the most striking object 
resented to our view, and to it are to be aacri- 
d all these marvelous results. And here we 
open the New Testament and commence our 
inquiries into the character of its operations. 
That faith is necessary to salvation, is a pro- 
position the truth of which we need not now 
attempt to prove, as all professors of christianity 
admit it; and that testimony is necessary to faith, 
ie a proposition equally true, evident, and uni- 
versally admitted. He that believes, believes 
something, and that which he believes is testified 
to him by others. A man, — body who 
thinks, knows cannot see without light, hear with- 
out sound, nor believe without testimony. Some 
ople, we know, say they believe what they 
see; but this is an abuse of language. I know 
what I see, and I believe what I hear—upon the 
evidence adduced in the first case to my eye, 
and in the second to my ear. It is as natural 
for a child to believe as it is to hear, when its 
capacity expands: and were it not for lying and 
deceit, it would continue to believe every thing 
testified to its understanding. Children become 
incredulous merely from experience. Being de- 
ceived > lies and deceit, they become incredu- 
lous. Having experienced that some things re- 
ported to their ears are false, they afterwards 
refuse to believe every thing which they hear. 
The more frequently they have been deceived, 
the more incredulous they become. Hence the 
examination of testimony becomes as natural, 
in a little time, as it ið necessary. The first lie 
that was told on earth was believed to be a truth. 
Fatal experience has rendered the examina- 
tion of testimony necessary. These observations 
are altogether gratuitous, as all we demand is 
cheerfully granted by all professors of christian- 
ity, viz. that faith is necessary to salvation, that 
testimony is necessary to faith; and that owing 


to the existence of falsehoods and deceits, the i 


examination of testimony is necessary to full 
conviction. These positions being adopted as 
indisputable truth, we proceed to observe that 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John testify that 
there was a woman named Mary who brought 
forth a son supernaturally, who was called Jesus; 
that the child was announced by John the Bap- 
tist as the Redeemer, or Lamb of God, that was 
to take away the sin of the world, who had been 
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foretold and expected for many generations; that 
he was distinguished above all that were bom 
of woman, in the circumstances of his nativity, 
childhood, baptism, and in every personal accom- 
plishment; that he spoke and taught trutha, and 
performed actions peculiar to himself; that he 
was maliciously put to death in Judea in the 
righ of Tiberius Cæsar, under the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate, by the Jewish sanhedrim; that 
he rose from the dead the third day, and after 
appearing alive for forty days on the earth, he 
afterwards ascended into heaven, and was placed 
upon the throne of the universe, and appointed 
Judge of the living and the dead; and thet until 
his second coming to Judge the world, he is ex- 
alted to bestow repentance and remission of sins 
to all that cali upon him. These things and 
many others of the same cbaracter the Evange- 
lista and Apostles, una voce, declare. Now their 
testimony is either true or false. If false, then 
all christians are deceived, and all the religion 
in christendom and in the world is delusion; for 
if christianity is not true, it will be readily ad- 
mitted by my readers that neitheris Mahometan- 
ism, Judaiam, nor Paganism. If true, then all 
the christian religion depends upon their testimo- 
ny. Their testimony, on either hypothesis, ie 
worthy of the most impartial and patient investi- 
gation. But such a testimony required super- 
natural attestations, For although there is noth- 
ing in this astonishing narrative impossible in the 
nature of things, nor indeed improbable on the 
acknowledged principles of human reason itself; 
yet the marvelous character of the facts testified, 
the frequent impositions practised, and, above all 

the momentous stress laid upon them, required 
that they should be authenticated from heaven. 
Inthe attestation of this testimony, and ip the proof 
of these facts, the office of the Holy Spirit first 
presents itself to our notice. 

It was not enough that the Apostles were qual- 
ified by the Spirit to deliver a correct, intelligible, 
and consistent testimony, but for the reasons above 
specified, that this testimony be attested by such 
accompaniments as would render the rejector of 
it damnably criminal, as well as afford the fullest 
ground of certainty and joy to all that received 
their testimony. Nor are we in this inquiry so 
much called to consider the import of their testi- 
mony or their qualifications to deliver it, as we 
are to exhibit the attestations afforded by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Miracles were wrought by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in confirmation of their testimony— 
that is, signs or proofs of a supernatural charac- 
ter followed their testimony. The very circum- 
stance of miracles being added, proved their 
necessity; for all declare that God does nothing 
in vain. If miracles were wrought by the Sav- 
iour and his apostles, those miracles were ne- 
cessary appendages to their testimony. For if 
faith, which we have agreed, is aa to eal- 
vation, and if testimony is necessary to faith, as 
also admitted, then, in the case before us, mira- 
cles were necessary in order to the confirmation 
of this testimony, or to ite credibility; for this 
is apparent from the fact that they were exhib- 
ited, and from the acknowledged principle that 
God does nothing in vain. But our remarks 
upon miracles must be postponed tothe next 
number. i 

Two conclusions are fairly deducible from the 
preceding observations. The first is that the 
truth to be believed could never have been 
known but by the revelation of the Spirit; and 
secondly, that though it had been pronounced in 
the most explicit language, yet it could not havo 
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been believed with certainty, but by the mira- 
cles which were offered in attestation of it. It: 


may then be safely affirmed that no man could 
believe the gospel facts without this work of the 
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I think that there lives not the mar who can do 
any one of the three, and because I think thas 
these three things must be explicitly proved be- 
fore you can at all quote the passage in your fe- 


Holy Spirit in attestation thereof; for the Spirit | vor. You yourself, in arguiag with a Remanist, 


of God would not have empowered thosc wit- 
nesses to have wrought those miracles if their 
mere testimony without them weas sufficient to 
uce faith. For let it be remembered, that 
it is universally granted that God’s works are all 
perfect, and that he does nothing superfluous or 
In vain. Epor. 





A Familiar Dialogue between the Editor and a 
Clergyman— Part Il. 

Clergyman. I Top you at our last interview 
that I wished to esate the passage in the Ro- 
mans which says, “how shall they preach ex- 
=e they be sent?” This I suppose to be appli- 
cable to all preachers authorized according to 
the law of God. 

Editor, ïI presume itis. But I think it is by 
no means applicable to those licensed by a pres- 
bytery, except you can prove that a presbytery Is 
authorized by God to send, in his name, whom it 
pleases. And for my part, I have long thought 
that those sent to preach by a presbytery are not 
sent by God; and amongst many other reasons 
I have for so thinking, this is one, that the pres- 
bytery has authorized itself so to act, and conse- 
quently its authority being self-bestowed, its acts 
and deeds are altogetherhuman. Those whom it 
commissions are sent by men, a8 much so as a 

hysician, who is authorized by the medical 
board under the recent Jaw in Ohio, is sent by 
men to practice. 

C. But is not a physician licensed by the 
board, authorized by the state, seeing the state 
constituted the medica! hoard? Every licensed 

hysician in Ohio is really sent or commissioned 
by the governor or the highest authority in the 
state, to act asa physician; and consequently 
the board is but a mean appointed to convey the 
authority of the state to the individual. Justin 
this eense I argue that a person licensed to 
preach by a presbytery is licensed by God, in- 
asmuch aos the presbytery isa means appointed by 
God to convey his authority to the individual. 
Now that a presbytery is a divine institution, and 
that it did in the age of the apostles convey 
such a right as I contend for, I will — 
prove. Read with me if you please, ist. Zim. iv. 
14. Paul says to Timothy, “Neglect not the gift 
that is in you, which was Pe you by prophecy 
with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery.” 

E. I confess you have found she word presby- 
tery onec inthe New Testament, and in the con- 
nexion with the imposition of hands too; but 
really Thad thought that none but those some- 
times called the ignorant laity, who are wont to 
be carried more by sound than scnse, would ap- 

eal to this passae in proof that a presbytery, 
in modern st, le, is a meansappointed by God to 
. license, commission, or send forth preachers in 

the name and by the authority of God. Before 
you can bring this passage into your service, 
three things must be done—First, show that the 
word presbytery meant in that age, what you 
mean by it in your church style. In the second 
place, prove that the gift here said to be confer- 
red on Timothy, was a license to preach, or to 
exercise his ministry in one congregation. In 
the third place that the la fing on of the hands 
of the presbytery conferred this gift. I should 
be glad to hear you attempt these things because 
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would adopt this same methed. Sup your 
controversy was about the charch, or church 
of Rome, and he should say that the “ church of 
Rome” was actually once mentioned in the New 
Testament, therefore of divine authority; but as 
the church of Scotland was never mentioned, 
therefore it is an imposition. You would imme- 
diately say that he was now using the words 
church, or church of Reme, in a sense of his 
own, and not in the New Testament semse. Se 
I say of your presbytery. You may call your 
son Paul or Peter, it you please, but your som 
and the Paul and Peter of the New Testament 
are very different characters. Six men may meet 
inan inn and form a constitution for — 
and call themselves a presbytery, but you woul 
dispute their nght tothe name. Now every ar 
gument you woaold bring against their assump- 
tions I would turn against your canonized pres- 
bytery. It is to me all one and the seme, 
whether your system of presbytery be five or five 
hundred years ołd. I pay it no more deference 
than I do the modern discoveries and improve- 
ments of the most modern errorists. 

Your laying hold of the word “presbytery” in 
Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, reminds me of an an- 
ecdote I read somewhere a few years ago, pe 
haps in Hunter’s Sacred Biography. Some Jew 
I think it was, in his researches in Asia, found 
in some mound or other singular place, a tomb 
at some distance from the surface of the greend. 
On examination of the inscription it was found 
that, in ancient sty}c, there was written upon it 
these words, “Hcre lies the body of Moses, the 
servant of God.” Great speculations were 
afloat, and in a little time it was agreed that thie 
was actually the tomb of that Moses who brought 
Isract out of Egypt. The discoverer was just 
upon the eve of making his fortune by his dis- 
covery, when it antortunately ‘was found out 
that this was the tomb of a Moses who had died 
a century or two before, who was reputed 2 ser- 
vantof Ged. Soensnartng and dangerous is it 
to appropriate names of great antiquity, or of 
sacred import, to things which are every way 
incongruous. Believe me, sir, that they whe 
thought they had got the body of Moses, the 
servant of God, were not more cheated than 
they who think they have found the presbyte 
of Lystra or of Ephcsus in one of your ehurck 
courts. 

C. And do tell me what ideas you attach to 
the word presbytery? You admit it ie a bible 
term. Now it must have a bible signification. 

E. This l have no objections to do, provided 
you first give me a definition of what you call a 
presbytery. 

C. [ will. “A presbytery consists of the mim- 
isters and representative lay elders of the conr- 
gregations of a certain district.” 

E. Now let me ask, Did you ever read in the 
scriptures of “representative lay elders’? or min- 
isters of a certain district meeting for any pur- 
pose? or rather, Was there ever such a being as 
a lay eldcr in the primitive church? 

C. You promised mo a definition of the word 
pee its bible import. I am waiting to 

earit. Those questions you ask will lead us 
off from the subject altogether. Let them be re- 
served till another time. 

E. In doing this, then, I will read youa Pres- 
byterian Doctor’s translation of this verse. 
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Your brother Macknightthustranslatedit: Ne- 
glect not the spiritual gift which isin you, which 
was given you according to prophecy, together 
with the imposition of the hands of the eldership.” 

C. But what was this eldership? 

E. I will let — explainit. His com- 
ment on the verse reads thus; “* That you may 
understand the scriptures, neglect not to exer- 
cise the spiritual] gift which ie in you, which 
was given you by the imposition of my hands, 
according to a prophetic impulse, together with 
the imposition of the hands of the eldership, at 
Lystra, who thereby testified their — 

your ordination as an evangelist.” It seems, 
then, that the Greek word presbytery, according 
to the most learned of your own fraternity, im- 
plied no more than the eldership of one congre- 
tion. And so we read that the apostles or- 
ined them elders in every city or church. As 
for your “lay elders,” they were not yet got in- 
to fashion. If you cannot bring some other 
scripture to countenance your presbytery, it must 
appear altogether destitute of scripture warrant. 
Again, Paul, in the next epistle to Timothy, 
declares that this gift was given by the imposi- 
tion of his own hands; and in no instance on 
record, does it appear that epiritual gifts of any 
kind, were bestowed by the imposition of any 
hands save those of the apostles. But, as you 
have already said, this may lead us into another 
discussion. I would then in the mean time pro- 
pose that we would confine our attention to the 
passage in Romans, until its meaning is ascer- 
tained; as you see nothing can be obtained in 
support of your views, from Ist. Zim. iv. 14. 
. And what do you say of the passage in the 
Romans? 

E. I appeal to the context for ita meaning—to 
the design of the apostle in the passage. If thie 
does not determine the meaning, it must be in- 
determinate, as you will readily admit. 

C. And was not the apostle speaking of the 
ordinary preachers of the gospel—of those we 
now cali ministers of the gospel? 

E. Those you call the ordinary ministers of 
the l, are very ill defined in the popular 
creeds, and notat all defined in the New Testa- 
ment. But I will say without hesitation, that 
the passage in dispute exclusively appertains to 
those who received a commission from Jesus 
Christ to announce or to publish the gospel to all 
hations, and that the prophetic allusion in the 
propaeey of Isaiah, which, in the style of the 

erns, and indeed in the style of Sophocles 
the Grecian poet, is descriptive of the feet o 
those who publish good news, is wholly applica- 
ble to the apostles and their associates and to 
10ne else. 

C. And have the apostles no successors in this 
s»ommission; or are there none now divinely com- 
nissioned to do the things enjoined in that com- 
nission ? 


E. l knowof none. If you and your brethren 


n office, conceive yourselves ng under this. 
e 


sommission, your conduct is altogether unjustifi- 
ible. You should be alwavs employed in an- 
aouncing the gospel to all nations, and not sta- 
tioned in 8 parish. 

C. Strange and singular as your views are on 
many topics, I did not think that you were so 
sxtravagantly wild as to say or to think that the 
sommission given in Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, had 
zeased to be a commission authorizing a regular 
Ministry, seeing it expressly says, “I will be 
with you always to the end of the worid.”. Did 
the apostles live to the end of the world, or are 
they yet alive? 
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E. Novel and extravagant as you view the sen- 
timent offered, and ancient and sacred as you 
view that opposed to it, I confidently assert that 
yours is — and novel, and that mine is 
capable of the clearest proof, and that the very 
words you quote to prove its perpetuity, prove 
that it was but temporary. 

C. What! the promise, “I will be with you 
always to the end of the world,” you say wifi 
prove that it was only of limited duration:!! 

E. Yes, and with confidence of making it evi- 
dent too. Let me read the commission, and as I 
read, propose a few queries: “And he said to 
the eleven, [what eleven?] Go you, [who] there- 
fore, and teach or disciple all nations, baptizing 
them, &c., teaching them to observe all things 
whatever I have commended you, [who?] and 
lo! I am with you [who] always—even to the 
end of the world !”? hat is meant by “the end 
ofthe world?” There is one question yet of great 
consequence which I have intentionally omitted 
to the last, merely to give it a marked emphasis. 
It isthis: What does he mean by the promise, “I 
aM WITH you?” Now! conceive the very promise, 
“I am with you,” determines the whole matter. 

C. I will hear your exposition of it before I 
offer any remark. 

E. You shall have an infallible exposition of 
it from the pen of an infallible writer. John 
Mark gives the promise “I am with you,” in the 
following words. Soe hie statement of the com- 
mission, xvi. 15—17. Campbells translation. It 
reads thus: “ And these miraculous powers sheli 
attend the believers—(I am with you.) In m 
name they shall expel demons—they shall spe 
languages unknown to them before—they shall 
handle serpenta with safety, and if they drink 
poison it shall not hurt them. They shall cure 
the sick by laying hands upon them.” Thus the 
Lord was with them. Hear John Mark once 
more, and more explicit still, 20th verse: ‘t They 
went out and proclaimed the namga every where, 
the Lord co-operating WITH THEM, and con- 
firming their doctrine by the miracles wherewith 
it was accompanied.” , 

The promise, “I am with you,” then, is infal- 
libly explained to denote that Christ would, upon 
the invocation of his name, be present with all 
his power, to confirm their testimony by open 
and visible miracles, fo not only by the 
apostles themselves, but also by their immedi- 
ate converts. So says Paul in his exposition of 
it, (Heb.) “God also bearing them witnese, with 
signs and wonders, with diverse gifts and mirae 
cles.” If such be the meaning of the promise, 
“Tam with you,” as it doubtless is, then where 
are the pretensions of those who suppose them- 
selves authorized by this commission! Let any 
one of them prove that Christ is with him in the 
comnion sense of the words, and I will sit down 
at his feet and open my mouth only to echo his 
oracles. And in fact there is no other way it 
can be understood that will hglp your views. 
For if Christ be not with the clergy in some pe- 
culiar sense in which he is not with other men, 
then all their pretensions are vain. ‘That this is 
the very sense in which it was necessary for him 
to be with the commissioned preachers, the very 
sense in which he was with them, and the onl 
sense in which he was understood by them, 
presume no man of common (I mean ordinary) 
sense can or will controvert. If eo, then ihe 
commission is not to be extended to any in our 
time, nor is it given to any in our time. 

C. Until I hear you define the last clause, 
“always, to the end of the world,” I will 
make no remarks. 7 


1 


E. Your Presbyterian brother, Dr. George 
Campbell, offers a very handsome criticiem, and a 
very correct one too, on this e, and shews 
that it ought to have been translated “to the 
conclusion of this state.’ I have some remarks 
to offer upon the Greek phrase, “‘sunteleia tou aio- 
nos,” which the present moment wil! not permit. 

C. I will make only one objection, which I 
tMnk is enough to destroy your whole theory, 
viz. On your speculations on the commission 
Paul was not included, for he was not one of 
the eleven, and so you have reasoned away Paul’s 
apostolic character—so dangerous it is to follow 
seemingly ingenious speculations without ad- 
verting to facts. 

E. My desr sir, I am often confirmed in the 
truth by the puny efforts of those who attempt 
to overthrow it. Some, however, thought with 
you in ancient times on this subject; for they 
would make Paul some kind of a little apostle 
or a second-hand one, because he was called 
after the others were commiasioned ; and, indeed, 
both your objection and theirs to Paul would 
have been well founded, had it not been that he 
received a peculiar commission of his own, 
which I need not tell you is often referred to in 
the New Testament. But you may consult Acts 
xxvi. 16—18. where the items of his commission 
are specified ; so true it is that Paul’s commission 
differed from the others, that he was not sent to 
baptize, but to evangelize the heathen. 

ut as the evening is far advanced, I will 
leave you with these views of the commission 
till our next interview, hoping then to find you 
reconciled to them, or to heara more vigorous 
defence of your own. I understand the com- 
miesion as follows: ‘Go you, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John Zebedee, Philip and Barthole- 
mew, Thomas and Matthew Levi, James Alpheus 
and Lebbeus Thadeus, with Simon the Canaanite, 
and disciple all natione, immersing the believers of 
all nations into the faith of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching the 
baptized disciples to observe all things whateo- 
ever I have commanded you, either before or 
since miy resurrection from the dead—and take 
notice that I shall be ever present, with signs 
and wonders, to confirm your testimony, to the 
end of thie state; for before this generation shall 
have passed away, the gospel shall be preached 
to all nations for a testimony to them.’ 

C. If such be the meaning of the commission, 
I have yet to Jearn the meaning of all the New 
Testament. 

E. And if this be not the meaning of the 
commission, pray inform me what it is! 

C. Adieu tor the present. 


Lay Preaching. 

Mr. Crvurcn, of Pittsburgh, at his baptism on 
the 11th ult. delivered a discourse of three hours 
and one quarter in length, in the presence of a 
very numerous congregation, assembled on the 
banks of the Allegany. Having myself been 
one of his hearers, I can give my readers a 
brief outline of his object and method. Mr. 
Church had been a member of different religi- 
ous communities, and once a ruling elder of a 
congregation of Covenanters. He is well vers- 
ed in all the systems of presbyterianism, and 
haa, for a number of — been a diligent 
searcher after truth. He brought with him to 
the water the creeds, testimonies, and formulas 
of those churches, as well as the holy scriptures. 
After having vindicated himself from the foul 
aspersions of some of hie quondam brethren. 
and friends, which are the usual lot of those who 
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resume to judge and act for themselves in re- 
igious matters, he informed his audience that 
he would, 

lst. Prove from the holy scriptures and the 
standards of the different churches his right to 
search, judge, and act for himself, and especially 
that he had an inalienable right, as well as the 
most justifiable reasons, to separate from every 
branch of the presbyterian church. 

2d. Demonstrate from the scriptures the true 
nature and character of the church of Jesus 
Christ, her members, ministers, modes of worship, 
discipline; and contrast these with the genius 
of those societies that had assumed the title of 
christian churchea, their members, ministers, 
modes of worship, and government. 

3d. Exhibit the sacred import of christian 
tism, its various corruptions and abuses in 
Presbyterian churches, and others, as well asthe - 
character of those who were admitted to this or 
dinance in primitive times. 

It would be altogether out of our power, in the 
size of this number, even to give thing like 
a fair miniature of this discourse. Suffice it te 
say, that Mr. Church redeemed the pledge he 
had given in his method; and did, at least to my 
satistaction, as well as, no doubt, to that of 
of his auditors, fully prove his right of 
from all the documents mentioned, and exhibit 
the corruptions of the systems proposed. He 
stripped the clergy of all their exorbitant claime 
ad pretensions, and fully expatiated on the vices 
and deformities of the clerical system. He read 
many extracts from the popular creeds and testi- 
monies, the national covenant and solemn league, 
on which he presented many a propriate remarks. 
And such was the efficacy of his remarka, that 
they produced, in some instances, the same effect 
on some of the sons of the national conventios 
and solemn league which the discourse of Ste 
produced on the Jews, such asa literal i 
of the teeth, and an equivalent to stopping o 
the ears. He was, however, patiently he 
a respectable congregation to the close, al 
it rained for more than an hour of the time, and 
the people were by no means comfortably cir 
cumstanced. The discourse has, we have since 
understood, caused a great “shaking among the 
dry bones.” Indeed, he sometimes appeared to 
me like Sampson amongst the Philistines at 
least likely to kill more by his emblematical 
death, and in his emblematical burial, than dat 
ing his former life. Very few of the regular 
clergy could have made so lengthy and so fag 
priate a discourse, and have assembled a 
congregation, as this erudite layman. Enrroa. 





Tre following quers came from the pen of 
a diligent student of the Bible. We wish 
our readers to attempt, each, to answer them for 
himself. ' 

Ist. The order of the first churches when sw- 
pernatural gifts were abundant, being discovered; 
what, if any example, will it form to us who live 
in these last days when supernatural gifte hare 
ceased ? 

2d. What duty or duties are peculiar to the 
Bishop and not common to the brethren? : 

3d. Was it the Bishops who chiefly spoke 
the first churches where they presided, or did 
they commonly sit as judges (I Cor. xiv. 29.) 
correct, &c. while the brethren edified the bedy 
in love? Eph. iv. 16. 

4th.What are the peculiar duties of a Descent 

5th. Was it to the deaconship that those sever 
mentioned in cts, 6th chap. were appointed, € 
what were they? 8 
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No. 2. Szurrumszr 6, 182A. 

A Serres of almost 2000 years has now fied 
away since the gospel announced light and reli- 
gious liberty to the enslaved world; since Messi- 
ab, emerging from the rocky sepulchre, destroyed 
Death, and delivered those who, through fear of 
his merciless domination, were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. Strong and implacable 
were the enemies of Jesus; many were the foes 
with which the Captain of our salvation had to 
contend, and fora moment they seemed to pre- 
vail. They crucified him, and thought them- 
selves secure; they entombed his murdered body, 
and vainly imagined the conquest was complete. 
Unhappy men! how blind to the future! Scarce 
was the palm of victory lifted to their brows, 
when it withered; scarce did the dawn of con- 
quest rise upon their marshalled efforts, when it 
eet in the midnight of everlasting dismay. They 
succeeded in depriving the Champion of Israel 
of the light of life; but inthe awful moment he 
only d for those pillars on which the whole 
temple of Jewish and heathen superstition stood. 
Then, indeed, he bowed himself. The grave 
could not retain him who made the world. The 
Shepherd of Israel descended into the pit, but it 
was only to destroy the enemy of the flock, and 
having seized him he slew him. When the son of 
God rose from the dead, and thereby brought 
life (eternal life) and immortality to light, igno- 
rance, the cause of all Jewish, heathen, and anti- 
christian superstition fled before him; and seein 
that the worid were in great bondage throug 
fear of death, and especially — their igno- 
rence of that life which lay beyond death, it was 
necessary that he who — hie life for the world 
should deliver his children from the bondage of 
this fear. Having risen from the dead, and remo- 
ved the cause of all uncertainty respecting a 
resurrection and eternal life, nothing remained 
bat to let the children know 1t. T'o effect this, to 
remove all fear, to inform the body of the resurrec- 
tion of its head, to let all flesh see the salvation 
of our God—the Lord Jesus called the twelve 
and, tive voce, commissioned them to go into all 
the world and to preach the gospel (i. e. his death 
and resurrection) to every creature :*tHe that be- 
lieves shall be saved—he that believès not shall 
be damned.” This, by the way, is the only con- 
stitution of a christian assembly, in opposition to 
all written instruments. Having received this 
gospel in charge, the apostles went forth every 
where ee it, God bearing them also wit- 
hese in signs and wonders, and diverse miracles, 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit, according to his will. 
Having mede disciples in Jerusalem and every 
where — gentiles, it became necessary 
to assemble the brethren on that fact which they 
bad believed, in order that they might edify one 
another, grow in grace and riggs increase 
in every good word and work, and finally show 
forth the death of Jesus in the eating of the supper. 

To menage the business of the church in all 

it — the Head of the church to ap- 
voint bishops and deacons. The apostles were 
chiefiy employed in ordaining elders “in every 
th P on their return from their first tour 
through the Lesser Asia. Titus was left in 
Crete for the express purpose to “ordain elders 
m every church,” and Timothy had this business 
im charge in the church at Ephesus. And in all 
those eppointments the bishops and deacons were 
thosen from among those who believed; and 
they had previously assembled themselves, like 
to eat the supper. Besides this, they 

were numerous in every church. 
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Of the elders or bishops at Ephesus, it is said 
that they “all fell upon Paul’s neck,” &c. but 
the word “all” ia never used of one or two, but 
of a considetable number of persons. The epis- 
tle to the eee is addressed to the church 
there with the bishops and deacons. Two things, 
then, are remarkable in the choice of the primi- 
tive bishops: Ist. They were selected from 
among the brethren— T they were numer- 
ous in every church. Two things are re- 
markable of modern teachers also: Ist. That 
they are not chosen from among the brethren— 
2dly. that there is uniformly but one in every 
church. The order established by the apostles, 
was the same in every church, and was ve 
simple; but the world, which perverts all 
things, soon began to make inroads into the 
beautiful and simple institution of the Lord Je- 
sus, and from the most instructive end pure eo- 
ciety, it has become the nest of every unclean 
bird. Evil men did not wait until the apostles 
were dead, but even while they were alive com- 
menced their antichristian labors, which caused 
the apoetle to say that even now, i. e. while the 
all-authoritative apostles and chief servants of 
the Lord Jesus were present, the mystery of in- 
iquity was a working; yes, even then there were 
evil men and seducers, who were to wax worse 
and worse; and those men were not without, but 
within the church, like Diotrephes, who loved to 
have the —— who received not even the 
apostles, but prated against them with malicious 
words. Sosays John. Peter tells us that these 
false teachers were to be remarkeble for false 
doctrine, for covetousness, for their contempt of 
the magistrates, for their corruption, for loving 
the wages of ee speaking great 
swelling words, &c. &c. They even dared, 
under the name of christians, to call in question 
the authority of the apostle, whick occasionced 
him to speak as follows to the Corinthians; “ Am 
I not an apostle?” and to say of those pretended 
servants of Christ, that seeing Satan himself was 
transformed into an angel of light, it was no 
wonder therefore if his ministers were transforms 
ed into the ministers of righteousness. This is 
a singular incident, that the sons of God, the 
disciples of our Lord Jesus, should really be sub- 
ject to the impositions of the servants of the 

evil, transformed in appearance into servants 
of Christ. What is the christian to do after 
being told so by the Spirit of his Father? Where 
ishe to look for these transformed ministers? 
How is he to detect the cloven foot? 

This difficulty ie greatly increased in the pre- 
sent age. Teachers are so numerous and so con- 
tradictory, so learned and yet so ignorant of the 
scripture, so covetous and yet so lofty in their 
requirements, that even the well meaning are at 
a logs sometimes how to act in regard to their 
claims. Is the disciple to look for these transform- 
ed ministers among those who have thrown off not 
only the power, but the form, of religion? Surel 
not! Tho apostle says they assume the color o 
servants of Christ, and therefore must be looked 
for among christians. When any truth in the 
New Testament is contended for by any number 
of combatants, it is possible for all to be woe 
but they never all can be right. If one manc i 
himself a servant of Christ because he holds a 
license of the Pope; another, because he holds it 
of an Episcopalian bishop: a tbird, of a classical 
— a fourth, of an association; and a 

fth, of any body that has plenty of influence with 
the public—eurely they cannot all be right when 
they come to contend with each other about ae 
© 


jus dwinum of their respective ordinations. 
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first of these tells the world he can make his God! 
and the disciples eat him! The second half de- 
nies this, and the rest deny it altogether. This, 
one would suppose, is a very delicate point to be 
divided upon—yet so it is; and the Lord pity the 

r disciple who has to confide in any of them, 
for they are very wolves! O! reader! isit not a 
desideratum then to have a rule by which the 
disciple may distinguish the ministers of Christ 
from the ministers of Satan transformed? Surely 
it is; and the Bible is that rule—the bible, 
declared to be profitable for doctrine, reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness, 
and is given by inspiration, that the man 
of God may be perfect, fully furnished, says the 
apostle. I shall roppe myself a christian 
greatly embarrassed by the above saying of the 
apostle, viz. that the ministers of Satan are trans- 
formed into the ministers of righteousness, and 
feel anxiously desirous to be able to distinguish 
them from those who are the true shepherds or 
bishops of Chnist’s flock. 

Ihave no guide under heaven but the Bible. 
This is either allowed, or ought to be, by all. 
There is no legitimate authority in religion that 
is not derived immediately from the scriptures; 
they are God’s umpire in all christian questions; 
and to them, and them alone, in the dernier resort, 
must we appeal; go that the only question remain- 
ing is, Whether the Bible contains descriptions of 
the real and transformed ministers, particular 
enough to enable me to distinguish them from 
each other. I can know this only by opening the 
Bible and reading it. I proceed, with respect to 
both, by induction of particulars, thus:—First, all 
the bishops and deacons in the churches of Jeru- 
salem, Judea, Samaria, Ephesus, Grecce, Crete, 
&c. &c. were uniformly, without a single excep- 
tion, selected from among the brethren of the par- 
ticular churehes in which they were to officiate; 
and this particular I hold to be a sine qua non in 
electing or orduining a bishop of Christ. He 
must be chosen from among the flock. Step aside 
from this, and the hireling system at once enters 
with all its train of religious spouting, preaching, 
&c. If the brethren, therefore, require or desire 
to have bishops and deacons, it is indispensable 
that they lvok out from among themselves holy 
men, answering to the description of such persone, 
in Timothy, Titus, and elsewhere. Now in selec- 
ting bishops and deacons, a church, or a number 
of people calling themsclvesa church, may choose 
to depart from this uniform practice of the apos- 
tolic churches, ï. e. they may hire a school or col- 
lege man, who, allowing the assembly so hirin 
him, to be what they profess to be, a church o 
Christ, can never, in any sense, be said to be se- 
lected from among the brethren of said church; 
and for their practice in so doing it is certain that 
they can plead neither scripture, precedent nor 
precept. In such a case, then, we have great and 
manifold reasons to suspect the character of the 
church, os well ag thatof the minister. The 
firat may be, and I only say may be a synagogue 
of Satan, and the preacher his minister transform- 
ed into a minister of righteousness. However, it 
would be premature in me to say that every min- 
ister so appointed is a minister of Satan, because 
this would, even in my own opinion, be deducing 
the general conclusion for which I am searching, 
from too limited a number of experiments. Ion- 
ly say then that such a person and such a church are 
wrong, i.e. astray from scripture authority in the ve- 
ry first step, and therefore [ must proceed with the 
induction. But here I shall turn a leaf, and look 
through the medium of the scriptures at the hireling 
or transformed minister. We have seen how any 
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number of individuals in the apostolic churches arri- 
ved at the —— office, i. e. through a choice 
from among the members of the church where said 
bishops were to officiate. We sre sure, then, that 
one 80 appointed “ comes in by the door,” i. e. in the 
only manner authorized by scripture precept and 
example. But for the hircling—how comes he in? 
“Verily, verily, I say to you, he that enters not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbs u 
some other way, is a thief and a robber.” h 
would appear trom this declaration, then, that the 
step wich E man makes at the threshold, may 
finally determine his character as a minister. The 
reader may, perhaps, be afraid to look at things 
in this frighttul point of view, seeing he may nev- 
er have heard or seen of ministers being got 
selecting them from the christians in the chu 
where t ey are to officiate. We grant that this 
manner of viewing things bears wonderfully oa 
the preachers of the present day, notwithstanding 
all their pretensions. But to go on: It may be 
objected that the Saviour used the above language 
(John x.) in reference tothe Pharisees with whom 
he was speaking. It will be granted; but let uw 
try to discover the meaning of the Saviour’s ac- 
count of the hireling in John x. First, then, he 
spoke this addresg to the Pharisees, as appears from 
the latter end of the preceding chapter; and when 
he had done so, the Apostle John maks this obser- 
vation on the matter, (verse 6.) “ This parable 
Jesus spake to them, but they understood not 
what things they were which he spake to them.” 
A second matter worthy of observation then is, 
that those same Pharisees, whom he plainly indi- 
cated to be thieves and robbers, did not understand 
what he meant in this speech. In short, it would 
appcar that those miuisters were not aware 
their own origin—were not aware that they had 
no right to labour among the flock of God, and 
had no authority from him. Let us see, then, how 
these men climbed up to the office of teachers in 
Israel!—how they came by the name Reverend 
or Rabbi. 

All the world knows that there was no founda- 
tion in the law of God for the sectarian distine- 
tion of Pharisee and Sadducee. These sectaries, 
therefore, owe their origin to some heresiareh, 
who lived cither at or before the return from 
Babylon. Well, therefore, might the Saviour 
style them an offspring of vipers, i. e. the follow- 
crs of unauthorized, heretical assemblies, who, 
instead of adhering to the law of God, and that 
ulone, would wickedly framo their own religious 
course, and even set aside the law of God by ther 
traditions. But if they had no liberty from the 
law to assume these names, they had far lees for 
assuming to themselves the office of teacher 
It was declared by God in Deuteronomy, that the 
house of Levi should teach Jacob hia judgments, 
and Isracl his law; that they should put incense 
before him and whole-burnt sacrifice upon 
altar. And on this account the lands of the house 
of Levi, which amounted to the one-twelfth of all 
Canaan, were divided among the other tribes, who 
returned one-tenth of their annual increase fot 
the service appointed them by God, viz. for teach- 
ing his judgments and law, and for waiting 0 
the service of the tabernacle. And here it mast 
be remarked, to the confusion of those who plead 
for the tenth, that the lands of the tribe of Len 
being taken into account, the priests received 
only one-tenth of the produce for one-twelfth o 
the soil, which is about one-sixtieth of the whole 
besides what in reality was their own; so the 
Israel paid to the priests, in fact, a very poor str 
pend, considering the business and importest 
service appointed them by Ged. The hona a 
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Levi, then, were the true teachers in the church 
of Moses. And now conceive fora moment the 
fatal effects which the violation of the Jaw would 
have apon the condition of the Levites; conceive 
how easily this paltry return might be diminished, 
and how quickly the ministers of God might be 
deprived of their due and nec means of 
subsistence. If a host of individ from the 
other tribes should te to themselves the 
office of teachers and expounders of the law, the 
—— then, who were chief teachers, and 
compounded of individuals from every tribe, are 
therefore, by our blessed Saviour, declared to be 
a plantation which his heavenly Father had not 
planted, and were to be rooted out. Josephus, 
as quoted by Whitby, says thet many of the 
priests were starved to death in consequence of 


the people not bringing in their tithes. It appears 
to me the Pharisces had got up an o ar ut 
things very much resembling our theological 


institutions, where all comers indiscriminately 
were instructed in the divinity of the day, with- 
out the least respect to the law of on this 
point, without the least regard to the rights and 

ues of the Levitical ministers; and who does not 


eee that the young Pharisee, Paul, who was no 


Levite, but of the tribe of Benjamin, was one of 
tho divines at the moment of his conver- 
mion! right had Paul to teach the judg- 


ments and law of God to the Jews? He was a 
Benjamite, — tribe God said noth- 
ing about teaching. Yet waa this young gentle- 
man sent to college—schooled in the traditions of 
his istinguished for his zeal, and for his 
in the study of self-deception, as well as 
ing the student of the famous Gamaliel. 
Now, then, we can easily perceive, I hope, what 
the Seviour meant by the Pharisees’ climbing up 
into the sheepfold another way, and being thieves 
and robbers. First, they had no authority for 
teaching from God. Secondiy, they robbed both 
the priests and the people; as the Lord Jesus said, 
oes ou rob widows ° fs and nce prone — 
yers? e priest’s lipe were to kee 
knewled and the sesle should seek the few 
at his m : for, saya Jehovah, & He is the mes- 
senger of the Lord of hosts.” The Pharisees and 


others then had come in between the people and 
the teachers whom God had inted, and thus 
threw the nation into sects, as the schoolmen have 


done in the christien church; for, whereas our 
blessed Seviour has ordered us to look out for 
officers from among ourselves, and has given us 
examples of it in all primitive churches of his 
planting, these learned divines have come 

in between the holy brethren and the law of Christ, 
end have not only done away the ancient cus- 
ing bishops from among the brethren, 

but even succeeded almost gene a foisting 
their own young men on the sons of God for teach- 
ets. When I look, therefore, through the medium 


of scripture et the christian bish I eee that 
are distinguished for bei “selected from 


the disciples; and this I 


among the door into 
the sheepfold, because it is the authorized by 


wa 

When I look through the ecriptures at 
the transformed minister of » 1 behold him 
coming into the fold by another way. i. e. in a 
way not authorized by Christ, not chosen from 
among the brethren, but foisted over the heads of 
the most aged and experienced into an office which 
is due only to one of themselves. “He that enters 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbs 
ep some other wey, the same isa thief and a 
Tobber.” Now, then, in searching the scriptures, 
I have discovered one difference between the 
bishop and Se ee do not 
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come in alike—the manner of their induction is 
absolutely diverse—the one by the door, the other 
by the wall—the one by an authorized method, 
the other by an unauthorized method. But this 
induction may be pursued to — length in 
some future paper. Puuir, alias Walter Scott. 


Essays on the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 

I l Salration 2 Men —No. aa d 

N our last essay it was, we , fully prove 
that with regard to the truth to be believed and 
the evidences of it, we owe every thing to the 

cions ministrations of the Holy Spint. The 
matter of faith preached is, that “Christ died 
for our sins, was buried, and is risen from the 
dead;” but even thie fact is attributed to the 
immediste agency of this Glorious One. He, 
therefore, may be said to have made the truth, 
as well as by the moet illustrious displays of his 
wer in its behalf, to render it credible to men. 
is testimony in its behalf consists of miracles 
and prophecy, but it is with the first of these 
only we have to doin our present essay. The 
term miracle is general, and comprehends not 
only those displays of er whose legitimate 
eri single purpose was to establish the fact that 
Jesus was risen from the dead, but the gifts also 
which were vouchsafed to those who believed, 
and whose primary intent was to fill with light 
and wisdom the new converte to our holy reli- 
on. 

It has often been asked, what necessary con- 
nexion ia there between a miracle and a revela- 
tion from Heaven? If the term miracle is prop- 
erly defined to be “tthe suspension of some 
known law of nature,” the connexion will be as 
follows :—The suspension intimates the certain 
presence of a power superior to the law, and 
this isell it proves. The miracie, I say, only 
proves that a power superior to the law operates 
in its suspension, but the moral character of the 
agent is to be deduced from the nature of the 
miracle combined with the end for which it is 
said to be performed. 

The miracles of our Saviour are chiefly of s 
beneficent kind, and the declared end of them 
is to establish a mission the moet salutary. From 
a consideration of the character of his miracles 
and the salutary end for which they were 
wrought, we are constrained by the rules of ng 
reason to believe that they were effected by the 
Spirit of God, and not by Beelzebub, as the infi- 
del Jews evilly suggested. The moral charac- 
ter of the power is to be known by its effects; 
and so the Saviour,asa key to guide us in this 
difficult step, tells us that we are in this case to 
judge as in the case of trees bearing fruit. If 
the fruit is good, the tree is good—if bad, the 
tree is bad. If the miracle ie of a beneficent 
character and ita declared end d, the egent 
by whom it is effected is good. It was not our 
Saviour’s finger that ormed the miracles— 
his touching the cured was only to connect the 
miracle with the end for which it wae wrought, 
viz. to show that he was the Messenger of the 
Most High, that this display of power was in be- 
half of his pretensions, and not of others who 
might be present. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in this respect, then, is most — and be- 
coming Heaven in the highest oe 

The Jewish religion and the Christian are the 
only two religions that ever were received by 
men, purporting to be confirmed by miracles. 
Neither the Mabometan religion nor any system 
of pagan superstition at its first publication 
claimed the evidence of miracles. On this to- 
pic we shall present an extract from Dr. Cone? 





(4) 


thonn, to aayo: 

“(Cun the pagan religion—can, I should rather 
pay, any of the numberless religions (for they 
wro totally distinct) known by the common 
name of pagan, produce any claim of this kind 
that will merit our attention? If the author 
knows of any, I wish he had mentioned it; for 
in oll antiquity, as far as my acquaintance with 
it reaches, 1 can recollect no euch claim. How- 
ever, that J may not, on the one hand, appear to 
pass tho matter too slightly; or on the other, lose 
myself, as Mr. Hume expresses it, in too wide a 
field, I shall briefly consider whether the ancient 
religiona of Greece or Rome (which of all the 
species of heathenish superstition are on many 
accounts the most remarkable) can present a 
claim of this nature. Will it be said, that the 
monstrous heap of fables we find in ancient 
bards, relating to the genealogy, productions, 
amours, and achievements of the gods, are the 
miracles on which Greek and Roman paganism 
claims to be founded ? 

If one should talk in this manner, I must re- 
mind him first that these are by no means exhib- 
ited as evidences, but as the theology itself; the 
poets always using the same affirmative style 
concerning what passed in heaven, in hell, and in 
the ocean, where men could not be spectators, as 
conceming what passed upon the earth. Sec- 
ondly, that all those mythological tales are con- 
fessedly recorded many centuries after they are 
supposed to have happened; no voucher, no testi- 
mony, nothing that can deserve the name of cvi- 
denco having been produced, or even alleged in 
proof of them. Thirdly, that the intention of the 
writers seems to be solely the amusement, not the 
conviction of their readers; that accordingly no 
writer scruples to inode! the mythology to his par- 
ticular taste, or rather caprice; but considering 
this nu a province subject to the laws of Parnas- 
wus, ull agreo in arrogating here tho immemorial 
privilege of poets to my and feign, unquestioned, 
what they please. And fourthly, thatat least sev- 
oral of their narrations are alle 
Mainly intended to convey some physical or moral 
instruction, as any of the — of Æsop. 
But to have said even thus much in refutation of 


rical, and os 


so absurd a plea, will perhaps to many readers ap- 
pear suporfluous. 
_ Leaving, therefore, the endless absurdities and 
incuherent fictions of idolaters, I shall inquire in 
the next place, whether the Mahometan worship 
(which in its speculative principles appears nore 
rational) pretends to have been built on the ovi- 
denco of miracles. 

Mahomet, the founder of this profession, openly 
antl frequently, as all the world knows, disclaimed 
such evidence. He frankly owned that he had 
no commission nor power to work miracles, being 
sent by God to the people only as a preacher. 
Not, indeed, but that there are things mentioned 
in the revelation he pretended to give them, 
which, if true, would have been miraculous; such 
are the nocturnal visits of the ange! Gabriel, (not 
unlike those secret interviews, which Numa, the 
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of his 
cause; a miracle for which even we in this dis- 
tant region and period, have not only the evidence 
of testimony, but, if we please to use it, ail the 
evidence which the contemporaries and country- 
men of this mili apostle ever enjoyed. The 
miracle I mean is the manifest divinity, of super- 
natural excellence, of the scriptures which he 
gave them; a miracle, concerning which I shall 


only say, that os it falle not under the izance 
of the — but of a much more fallible tribu- 
nal, taste in — and critica! discernment, 
so a principle of lem efficacy than enthusiasm, 
even the slightest pertiality, mey make a man, in 
this particular, imagine he perceives what has no 
reality. Certain it is, that notwithstanding the 
many defiancesa which the propbet gave his ene- 
mies, sometimes to produce ten chapters, some- 
times one, that could bear to be ee with 
an equal portion of the perspicuous book, they 
seem not in the least to have been convinced, thet 
there was any thing miraculous in the matter. 
Nay, this sublime performance, so highly venera- 
ted by every Mussulman, they were not afraid to 
blasphetse as contemptible, ing it “a confused 
heap of dreams,” and “ the silly fables of ancient 
times.” 
While modern sceptics would tell us of miracles 
wrought in supporto ism, and of the Roman 
priesthood, they have not as yet attempted to say 
that either the “lying wonders” of the “mother 
kirk,” or the false miracles of the Pagan temples, 
were exhibited in the first exhibition of a religion 
or for the establishment of it. Mr. Hume, indeed, 
would compare the miracies of Christ and his 
apostles to some things he calls Pagan and Popish 
miracles;—but there is not, in fact, one point of 
coincidence or resemblance between them. What 
wero the tales of Alexander of Pontus, the cele- 
brated Pagan fortune-teller, or of Vespasian the 
Roman emperor, in common with the miracles of 
Christ and his aposties? What has the miracle 
reported in the memoirs of the cardinal De Retz, 
or those said to have been performed in the church 
yard of Saint Medard, at the tomb of abbe Paris, 
to do with the christian miracles? Is there one 
int of coincidence in the alleged design of 
these miracles, or in their character and use? 
Not one. Mr. Hume himself was constrained to 
yield the point. And those miracles mentioned 
Mr. Hume were the best suited to his desi 
of any “lying wonders” in the annals of the 
world. Those Pagan and Popish miracies, as far 
as the sceptic has introduced them, were not 
wrought in confirmation of any new religion as 
prois of its divine origin. e cures said to 
ave been — were, even by their own 
teatimony, few in comparison to the number of 
applicants who received no cures, and few in con:- 
parison to the number who were thrown into dis 
eases in seeking remedies. In these faise mir- 
acles impostures were often detected and preved, 
and an Dr. C. has shown that all the cures said to 
have boen effected were such as could have been 
effected by natural means. Again, none of these 
curcs were instantancous; many of them were 


institutor of the Roman rites, affirmed that he had | the effects of medicine before used, and in many 
with the goddess Egeria) his getting from time to | instances the maladies had evidently abated be- 


time parcels of the uncreated 
him from heaven, and hie most amazing nicht 
journey. But these miracles could be no cviden- 
ces of his mission. Why? Because no person 


k transmitted to ! 





fore application for remedies was made. Many 
of those miraculous cures were incomplete, and 
the relief afforded was in many instances tempo- 
rary. Now if all the false miracles which one of 


was witness to them. On the contrary, it was Le- | the most ingenious and most learned of unbeliev- 


cause his adherents had previously and implicitly 
believed his apostleship, that they admitted things 
a0 incredible, on his bare declaration. There is 


= eed one miracle, and but one, which he urges 


era was able to assemble trom history and from 

fable, were liable to all the above imputations; 

and if the gentleman himself who advanced them 

was put to silence on these grounds, how ee n- 
9 


w 
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dent this —— of evidence afforded our holy 
religion. e miracles wrought by the Holy 
Spirit in attestation of the preaching of the 
apostles, were numerous, public, beneficent; no 
imposture was ever detected, the adversaries of 
the christian faith themselves being judges; the 
eures were always instantaneous, alwa s com- 
pee and always permaneat. To this Holy and 
ral Spirit, then, is every christian indebted 
for that most splendid and powerful of all evi- 
dence, which puts out of countenance all opposi- 
tion, which covers with shame and confusion the 
subtle and presumptuous infidel, and which, in 
fact, presents the whole phalanx of opposers to the 
christian faith in the same ridiculous and absurd 
attitude as the dogs in the fable, which conspir- 
ed to bark down the moon walking in brightness. 
We must reserve our remarks on spiritual gifts 
to the next eseay, which in the department of 
miraculous evidence, are the most triumphant 
and glorious of all. ITOR. 





Address lo the Public. 


Ir is no doubt known to some of you that a 
phiet, titled, “ Letters to Alexander 

a ot,” has been published at 

itteburgh a few days ego. It will, doubtless, be 

that I would pay some attention to this 

work. The spirit and style of this ‘“ Regular 

Baptist” forbids my addressing one word to him. 

I will, therefore, without pre ing my rea- 

ders ressing any opinion of the motives 

and object of this letter-wniter, proceed to review 


ormance. 
is “ Sapu Baptist” informs me that my 
character is of two kinds—ertrinsic and intrinsic. 


My “intrinsic character” is that which he inves- 
tigates, and on which he pronounces judgment. 


In coming at my intrinsic character, or the char- 
acter of my heart, he has, be says, adopted “asa 


standard of judgment,” principles admitted by 
the christian and the philosopher.” These 
principles, he adds, “direct to a general investi- 
gation of life, the whole area of action.” But he 
regrets that the whole area of my action is un- 
known te him, every thing previous to my arrival 
in these United States kalag with him «t some- 
Sing of coaja ciare Bat although my “ intrin- 
r” is the object of —— and 


ais 
the principles of the christian and the philosopher 


require that the “whole area of action” should 
be i et the ingenious author views “the 


y 

area of my action” only since I joined the Ba 
in fact, while he professes to do this 
much, he only fixes his eyes upon me since 1820. 
And of all the area of my action from which my 
intrinsie character is to be ascertained, only four 
pe come in review—and of these four years 
t my “two debates and the Christian Baptist” 
a parana f noticed, To what a 1s the 
e srea of my action reduced! And from 
how few documents does be undertake to prove 
that Iam unregenerated. Let not the reader be 
ee — eee 
investigation, and the whole area of this 
Regular Baptisti letters is filled with mighty and 
osue poe he alleges, that I am an un- 
regene man. But the strangest point of all 
remains to be noticed, and that is, that of all 
the actions of my life, and of all the words I 
have spoken or written, not one is adduced as 
proof of his favorite position, but only his conjec- 
tures, with a reference to the Debates on Baptism, 
and the Christian tist. Of ell that I have 
written not one word is cited. These letters 
then are, if any thing can be so named, “a new 
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thing under the sun.” For I am tried and con- 
demned upon mere conjecture, and worse than 
all, these conjectures are predicated either upon 
the most evident falsehoods, or upon a false view 
of facts. So much by way of introduction tomy 
review. 

A few remarks upon the writer of these letters 
are also necessary to their easy comprehension. 
They are anonymous, and necessarily to be rank- 
ed under the very common and general head of 
anonymous abuse. As such, I was not bound to 
notice them; for who knows not that the ebulli- 
tions of anonymous foes carry their own condem- 
nation in their preface. But believing that 
medicine may be deduced even from the carcass 
of a serpent that has poisoned itself, I am indu- 
ced to notice them under the conviction that good 
may result therefrom. The writer of these let- 
ters is the Reverend Mr. GreaTrake, from the 
city of Baltimore, or somewhere thereabouts. He 
is now located in the city of Pittsburgh, and calls 
himself a ee Baptist.” It is true that he 
either promised or prophesied in the conclusion of 
his address to the Baptist churches in the West, 
that while on earth he would “‘ be known to them 
only by the name of a Regular Baptist.” In his 
last letter to me he was kind enough to appear 
willing to give me his real name, on presenting to 
the publisher a “fair reason” for demanding it. 
But when I called on the publisher he presented 
me with written conditions which the “Regular 
Baptist” had given him, which precluded him 
from giving up his name except upon such con- 
ditions as the civil law would oblige him to give 
it up or suffer prosecution. This gentleman isat 
present hired by a party, who were excluded from 
a touar Baptist church, at least by a church 
which at the time of their exclusion, was recog- 
nized as such. He seems to glory in the name 
of “a Regular Baptist,” yet with what propriety I 
cannot see, as he is ordained over a party that 
cannot be called regular Baptists. It is a truth 
that the last Redstone association recommended 
the calling of a committee to endeavor to promote 
a re-union of those excommunicated ones; or as 
ay express it, “to compromise the difficulties;” 
and that a committee was called by the excluded 
party, which leaving undone what was the only 
thing recommended by the association to be done; 
they proceeded to do that which they were not 
commended to do, and did, without any authority 
from the association, call or denominate the ex- 
communicated ones a church; and thus, as far as 
in them lay, prevented their re-union on such 
grounds as could, on regular Baptist principles, 
constitute them a regular Baptist church. Al- 
though, then, Mr. Greatrake glories in the name 
of a Regular Baptist, as though the very name 
should “cover a multitude of sins,” he is not at 

resent acting as such, in the instances specified. 
This with me is, however, a very small matter, 
as I layno stress on euch names, whether assum- 
ed or bestowed. There is a church in Pittsburgh 
that would rejoice much more in being a regular 
church of Christ, than a regular Baptist church ; 
which church has two bishops, who while they 
watch over and labor among the saints, labor 
working with their own hands according to the 
apostolic command; and not only minister to their 
own wants, but are ensamples to the flock in 
beneficence and hospitality. This church, b 
walking in the fear of God and in the comfort 
the Holy Spirit, is edified and enlarged by regu- 
lar accessions—end their example in that city is 
a dangerous one to those who would maintain 
themselves by maintaining such opinions as will 
maintain them. The object of the letcerwnitar 
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evidently being to defame this church as well as 
myself, it was necessary to present the reader 
with this brief notice of things in relation to the 
Rev. Mr. Greatrake. Now to the letters. 

There are four conjectures, in some respects dif- 
ferent, and in some respects not very distinct, by 
which Mr. Greatrake demonstrates that I am unre- 
generated. The first is, that I “must have received 
some personal pique or experienced some severe dis- 
appointment, if not both, from the denomination or 
chuch towhich I formerly belonged.” The second 
is that I must be stimulated by an “ insatiate vanity.” 
The third, that I am actuated by avarice, or, as he 
expresses it, by my “pecuniary interest.” The 
fourth is, that Tam aiming at being the head of a 

arty. Intoone or more g all of these evil motives, 
fe resolves my two Debates on Baptism and the 
“Christan Baptist,” and thence concludes that 
I ama very bad man—although my extrinsic char- 
acter he acknowledges is good. 

I could have wished that my biographer had 
taken a little more time, and a little more of the 
advice of his friends, in waiting to get acquainted 
with my history and myself, and have left it to 
some more skilful, though leas benevolent hand, 
to write memoirs of my life. I have only to make 
a statement of a few facts and occurrences of 
general notoriety, and I think his efforts will re- 
quire no comment nor praise. 

I sailed from the city of Londonderry on the 
3d day of October, 1808, destined for the city of 
Philadelphia; but being shipwrecked on the coast 
of the island of Ila on the night of the 9th of the 
same month, I was detained until the 3d day of 
August, 1809, on which day I sailed from the city 
of Greenock for New York. On the 27th of 
which month I and the whole as company had 
almost perished in the Atlantic; but through the 
watchful care and tender mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, we were brought to the harbor which we 
desired to see, and safely landed in New York on 
the 29th of September, 1909. On the 28th of the 
next month I arrived in Washington, Pennsylva- 
nia, to which place I have been known eversince., 
I arrived in this country with credentials in my 
pocket from that sect of Presbyterians known by 
the name of Seceders. These credentials certified 
that I had been both in Ireland inthe presbytery of 
Market Hill, and in Scotland in the presbytery of 
Glasgow a member of the Secession church, in 
good standing. My faith in creeds and confessions 
of human device was considerably shaken while in 
Scotland, and I commenced my career in this coun- 
try under the conviction that nothing that was not 
as old as the New Testament should be made an 
article of faith, a rule of practice, or a term of com- 
munion amongst christians. In a word, that the 
whole of the christian religion exhibited in prophe- 
cy and type in the Old Testament, was presented in 

e fullest, clearest, and most perfect manner in the 
oe Testament, by the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 

ation. 

This has been the pole-star of my course ever 
since, and I thank God that he has enabled me so 
far to prosecute it, and to make all my prejudices 
and ambition bow to this emancipating principle. 
I continued in the examination of the scriptures, 
ecclesiastical history, and systems of divinity, an- 
cient and modern, until July 15th, 1810, on which 
day I publicly avowed my convictions of the inde- 

ndency of the church of Christ and the excel- 

ency and authority of the scriptures, in a dis- 
course from the last section of what is commonly 
galled “Christ’s Sermon on the Mount.” During 
this year I pronounced one hundred and six ora- 
tions on sixty-one primary topics of the christian 
religion in the western part of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
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ginia, and the neighboring part of Ohio. On the 
12th day of March, 1811, [ took to myself a wife 
of the Presbyterian connexion, and on the 25th 
of the same month became a resident in Virginia. 
I became a citizen of Virginia as soon as the laws 
of the state permitted, and have continued such 
until this day. In conformity tothe grand princi- 
ple which I have called the pole-star of my course 
of religious inquiry, I waa led to question the 
claims of infant sprinkling to divine authority, and 
was, after a long, serious, and prayerful examina- 
tion of all means of information, led to solicit 
immersion on a profession of my faith, when as 
yet I scarce knew a — from Washington to 
the Ohio, in the immediate region of my labors, 
and when I did not know that any friend or rela- 
tion on earth would concur with me. I was eac- 
cordingly baptized by Elder Matthias Luse, who 
was accompanied by Elder Henry Spears, on the 
12th day of June, 1812. In themean time I pur- 
sued the avocationsof a husbandman as the means 
of my subsistence; and while I discharged, as far 
as in me lay, the duties of a bishop (having been 
regularly ordained one of the Elders of the church 
of Christ at Brush Run) and itinerated frequently 
through the circumjacent coun I did it with- 
out any earthly renumeration. I did not at first 
contemplate forming any connexion with the 
Regular Baptist Association called“ the Redstone,” 
asthe perfect independency of the church and the 
pernicious tendency of human creeds and terms 
of communion were subjects to me of great con- 
cern. Asa mere spectator, I did, however, visit 
the Redstone Association in the fall of 1812. 
After a more particular acquaintance with some 
of the members and ministers of that connexion, 
the church of Brush Run did finelly agree to 
unite with that Association on the ground that no 
terms of union or communion other than the Hol 
Scriptures should be required. On this groun 
after presenting a written declaration of our belie 
(always distinguishing betwixt making a declara- 
tion of our faith for the satisfaction of others, aad 
binding that declaration on others as a term of 
communion) we united with the Redstone Asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1813; in which connexion 
the church of Brush Run yet continues. In the 
close of 1814 and beginning of.1815 I made an 
extensive tour through a part of the eastern region, 
visiting the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and did to my 
ent shame, by milkin both the sheep the 
goats, obtain about 1 dollars for the building 
of a meeting-house in Welleburgh, a place then 
destitute of any house for religious meetings. In 
1816 I delivered a discourse on the law before the 
Redstone Association, which being published by 
request, gave rise to some discussion, which result- 
ed, we believe, in some benefit to the searchers 
after truth. January, 1818, I undertook the care 
of a classical and mercantile academy, known by 
the name of the “ Buffaloe Seminary.” i continued 
the principal of this seminary for five and a half 
ears. In 1820, after oe solicited by the 
ptists, I did consent to debate with Mr. Walker 
on the subject of baptism. Of thia debate two edi- 
tions have been published—one by myself, of one 
thousand copies, and one by Messrs. Eichbaum and 
Johnson, of three thousand. In 1823 I commenced 
editing the Christian Baptist, and in the fall of 
1823 held a public debate with Mr. MacCalla, 
which grew out of the former with Mr. Walker. 
These outlines bring me up till the present year, 
and rendera further detail unnecessary. I shoul 
have observed that a church was nized in the 
town of Wellaburgh in 1823, which was com- 
posed for the moet pert of members oe 
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from the church at Brush Run, of which church 
I was appointed a bishop. 

The reader will e with me in the result 
that it was expedient for me to give the above ab- 
stract with cifcumetantial accuracy, and we can, 
not only solemnly testify the above statement to 
be correct and strictly true, but we are able to 
prove every item of itof any importance before 
any tribunal, civil or ecclesiastical. With this 
document before us, let us now attend to the first 
conjecture. It is founded on a falsehood. | 
never received any personal pique or experienced 
any disappointment from any Presbyterian sect, 
Seceder or other. I never asked one favor from 
any Paido-Baptist sect, and therefore never receiv- 
ed any disappointment. Nay, so far from this, 
favors were offered and not accepted. Immedi- 
ately after my arrival in this country the academy 
at Pittsburgh was offered me, and invitations to 
union with the Paido-Baptist sects presented to 
me. Every thing is just e reverse of Mr. Great- 
rake’s conjecture. Time after time favors, ec- 
clestastical favors, were offered me, and no con- 
sideration under heavyen, but conscience, forbade 
their acceptance. Indeed I am bound gratefully 
to remember the kind offers and offices of man 
Paido-Baptista; and a better retum I cannot (as 
think) make, than to admonish them of their errors. 
But this gentleman, to destroy my influence and 
wy power to do them good, would persuade them 
that I am an enemy because I tell them the truth, 
and would conjecture that I was avenging an 
affront or an injury which I never received. In- 
sults and injuries I have received from some Bap- 
tists, but until my arance on the stage in de- 
fence of the truths I had used in common 
with them, no insults or injuries are recollected 
ever to have been received from any eee of 

ITOR. 


Paido-Beptists. + 


Remarks on Confessions of Faith. 

Mz. Gaxarraxe in his letters, mye ag 
we know that you e the doctrine of the 
church's independency, so far as to exclude all 
reference to articles of faith, and principles of or- 
der upon which they have been founded, (I am 
now speaking of the Baptist church) this your 
writi y understood to aim at. 
And really, sir, your attempt to disseminate this 
sort of sentiment, in the Baptist church in partic- 
ular, demonstrates your very great attainment in 
impudence, or that = are — ignorant of 
the constituents of social unity and order, as I 
shall hereafter endeavor toexhibit. Can you sup- 
pose that any reflecting, intelligent member of 
the Baptist church, will ever conceive favorably of 
that man, or have confidence in the purity of his 
motives, who attempts to destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which the denomination has risen to 
sach imposing se Lt in such fair propor- 
tions, and with such solidity? Indeed, sir, the 
attempt on your pert, or that of any other peraon, 
bears testimony of a radical defect in under- 
standing, and can only leave you, in the exercise 
of all ible charity, the character of the 
knight of La Mancha, or the phrenzied Swede.” 

>The ht that f spent in Wash county, Pa., 
— Ra A a eae, 

t The remainder of this address, relating to the unfound- 

of avarice, is useless to this work, as it would, 
were t inserted, pn uninteresting to tbe reader. 
personalities es far an possible, are excluded from this 
edition. — PUBLISHER. 


} We never descend to reply tosnch composition. We 
think the mere citation of it a sufficient act of humiliation, 
= eafficient refutation of it, in the estimation of all so- 
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I had thought that the Baptist denomination 
loried not in the Westminster creed, but in the 
New Testament. I think Mr. Benedict in his 
history of the Baptiste, more than once represents 
this as a fact, that the bible without comment, is 
the creed and confession of the Baptists. I know 
that he declares of the firet Baptists in the United 
States, (vol. |. p. 487.) in giving the history of the 
oldest church in the union, that, “from first to 
last, the bible without comment has been their 
confession of faith.” And I am very sure that it 
is only in so far as they have adopted and acted 
on this principle that their progress is estimated 
inbeaven. If they should, on any other principle, 
roselyte the whole world, they might become 
amous and respectable on earth, but all in hea- 
ven would frown upon them. And there is one 
fact which all my Baptist friends in this coun- 
try know, that when the church to which I be- 
longed associated with them, we protested 
against all creeds of human composition as 
terms of communion; at the same time declar- 
ing what we believed to be christian truth, in 
opposition to reigning errors. And although 
some seem to think there is no difference be- 
tween a verbal or written declaration of faith 
and recognizing a human creed as a term of 
communion, we see a very great difference, 
so much at least as to forbid an effort on our 
part to make our own declaration of faith a term 
of communion to others. The New Testament, 
as respects christian faith and practice, is our - 
only creed, form of discipline, and the avowal 
of the One Foundation, our only bond of union. 
I object to all human creeds as terms of com- 
munion from the following considerations :— 

1. They are —— upon a gross insult to 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Founder of 
christianity. They, in effect, say, that “the 
form of sound words,” which he has communi- 
cated in writing, is not ao well adapted to the 
exigencies of christians as some other form into 
which human wisdom and benevolence can 
place them. For if the New Testament is not 
so sufficient and suitable as a creed of human 
contrivance or arrangement, this creed exhibits 

eater wisdom and benevolence than the New 

estament. 

2. All creeds as terms of communion, being 
designed to exclude the evil and receive the 
good, are the most foolish of all expedients 
which human folly has adopted. For who that 
will see, does not see, that good men, that ie 
men of christian integrity, will never subscribe 
or swear to believe that which they do not be- 
lieve, for the sake of a name, a place, or an of- 
fice in any church; whereas evil men who want 
a name, or a place, or an office in any church, 
will subscribe whether they believe or not. 

3. They are the sources of division. They 
make an assent to philosophical views of reve- 
lation a bond of union, and consequently evory 
new discovery, or dissent from an ancient one, 
occasions a new heresy and a new sect. Ex- 
clude him; for “how can two walk together un- 
less they are agreed?” says the orthodox. 

4. They are, in one word, every way wicked 
—inasmuch as they have always led to persecu- 
tion, and have produced enmity, variance, and 
strife as their legitimate results. For these and 
a hundred other reasons, which time may specify 
and illustrate, I will never aubscribe, nor swear 
to any other confession of my christian faith, 
than the New Testament. Eprror, 
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Address to the Public. 


“ There is one spirit in all the clergy, whether 
they be Romanist or Protestant, Baptist or Pai- 
do Baptist, learned or unlearned, their own 
workmanship, or the workmanship of others.” 

Sentimental Journal. 


Anonest the Baptiste it is to be hoped there 
are but few clergy; and would to God there 
were none! The grand and distinguishin 
views of the Baptiste must be groasly perverte 
before they could tolerate one sick creature. 
The Baptist views of a cougrees tion of saints, 
if I understand them correctly, are such as the 
following :— 

1. A congregation or church of Jesus Christ is 
an assembly of intelligent individuals, who, “by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewal of the 
Holy Spirit,” voluntarily associate to walk in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, declaring allegiance to the King 
Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible; and renounc- 
ing every other authority in heaven, on the 
earth, or under the earth. 

2. Šuch a society having pledged themselves 
to one another, by the — of the faith, 
and by the baptism ordained by Jesus Christ, 
have all power, liberty, and right to administer 
all the ordinances of Christ; and to do every act 
and thing that appertains to the order, discipline, 
and worship of the christian church; to choose 
out from among themeelves bishops and dea- 
cons, that is, overseers and servants, to ordain 
or appoint such; and then to submit themselves 
to such, as to them that watch for their souls, 
and must give account, and all this without the in- 
terference of any ecclesiastical authority on earth. 

A pretty good illustration of this principle, we 
find in the first Baptist church in the United 
States, A. D. 1636, a little over a hundred years 
after the reformation. Twelve ersons, among 
whom was the famous Roger Williams, the first 
settler and founder of Rhode Island, desirous 
of forming a church, and first of being immersed 
in the primitive style—did meet together to de- 
liberate on these topics. How to obtain a suita- 
ble administrator, was a point of some difficulty. 
“ At length,’ as Benedict said, when they un- 
derstood the scriptures, the “‘candidates for 
communion nominated and appointed Mr. Eze- 
kiel Holliman, a man of gifts and piety, to bap- 
tize Mr. Williams; and who, in retarn, baptized 
Mr. Holliman and the other ten.” Although 
the circumstances of the case compelled this 
measure, yet if it were not essentially night, 
that is, scriptural, it never could be justified and 
1 think that man is very inadequate to teach 
the Christian religion, who is not able to justify 
this procedure upon the grand principles of rev- 
elation and of reason. Pris first church in the 
union also appointed its own bishops and dea- 
cons according to the primitive style.® 

Every person possessed in a good degree of 
the qualifications laid down by the apostie Paul 
as essential to the christian bishop, and who, 
after having been first well proved by a sorae 

tion of disciples, is ordained or appointed by 
he congregation to the overseer’s office, in 
which he is to exercise the functions of a bishop, 
every such person, I say, is to be esteemed and 
valved as a bishop, and by no means to be rank- 
ed among the clergy. But some few Baptists, 
tickled by the love of novelty, and lured by the 
false majesty of Presbyterianism, exhibited in a 
classical priesthood, of ordinaries, co-ordinates, 


» Bee Benedict's History, vol. 1, p. 475. 
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subordinates, priests and Levites; ruling elders, 
licentiates, reverends and doctorsof divinity, have 
compromised the distinguishing features of their 
own grand peculiarities, and palmed upon them- 
selves a species of demagogues, who, while they 
have all the airs, hauteur, and arrogance of some 
Paido-Baptist priests, heve neither their erudi- 
tion, nor their talents, nor their policy. They 
can neither wear the gown decently, nor con- 
ceel the cloven foot. 

To do this in such a way as not to give um- 
brage to the pious members of this community 
it is necessary to mock the ancicnt principles of 
this once humble and unassuming people. And 
so it comes to pass that a number of pious young 
men, of poor circumstances, but of virtuous ha- 
bits, are taken out of the —— to bo made 
bishops of other churches, and after taught to 
conjugate amo and are sent to a theologi- 
cal school, now called a school of the prophets, 
and being drilled in the art and mystery of mak- 
ing a sermon, set out to find a church which 
wants a young foppish — who says to 
the old bishops, “Stand by—I have seen, and 
sure I ought to know.” But how will he get 
into the church so as to be chosen from among 
the brethren is the point! The teachers of the 
schools of the prophets have settled this point. 
He gives in his letter, becomesa member a week 
or two, and is then chosen from among them- 
selves; and so the Baptist principles are compro- 
mised. Thus a young gentleman filled with vast 
ideas of his own little though noble self, mounts 
the rostrum, and is called elder, though the word 
is alie when applied to him, and obliges all 
the old and experienced sainte to be silent, 
who are a thousand times better qualified than 
he to be overseer. Thus I have known a young 
Baptist priest made and finished in Philadelphia, 
go to the state of New York, preach a few times 
to arich congregation, give in his letter, and in 
two or three weeks be called out from among 
the brethren to become their bishop; and thet 
too, before he has gota wife, or o konse. ora 
family to rule well. Such teachers I must rank 
among the clergy, and, indeed, they soon prove 
themselves to have a full portion, and sometimes 
a double portion, of the spirit of the priesthood. I 
hope, however, the number of such amongst the 
Baptists is small. Perhaps the whole aggregate 
number is not greater than the aggregate of 
well meaning men am the Paido-Baptist 
clergy. They are not all Israel, which are of 
Israel, is proverbially true, of Baptistes, and Psi- 
do-Baptists; though in different acceptations of 
the word Israel. 

There is one vast difference, one essential and 
all-important difference betwixt the Baptists and 
Paido-Baptist views and societies. The Baptist 
views of the church of Jesus Christ are consti- 
tutionally correct; the Paido-Baptist views are 
unconstitutional. Tomake myself more intelli- 
gible—there are to be found in the Baptist sys- 
tem such views of the christian church, as, if 
carried out to their legitimate issue, will place 
them on apostolic grounds; but the Paido-Bap- 
tists would, if carried out, placo them in the bo- 
som of the Roman pontif. Yes, the one system 
would place the church upon the foundation of 
the — and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
the chief corner-stone. The other system would 
place it upon St. Peter asthe rock. The Baptist 
system is capable of being reformed or brought 
back again to the constitution of the kingdom of 
heaven; the Paido-Bapfist cannot. It must be 
destroyed. The one system carries in its bosom . 

| the means of its purification, the other, mo a 
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that must consume it. The foundation of the 
former needs but to have the rubbish cleared 
away; the foundation of the latter must be to- 
tally razed. ‘The constitution of the one is es- 
sentiaily of Divine construction; the constitu- 
tion of the other is altogether human. The 
ood confession of the King of Martyrs before 
Pontius Pilate, is received by the Baptist and 
rejected by the Paido-Baptist system. 


church, be not always composed of neptot, 
babes.°—Dr. Macknightin the following words: 
“These supernaturally endowed teachcrs are to 
continue in the church until, being fully instruc- 
ted by their discourses and wnitings, we all who 
compose the church, come through one faith and 
knowledge of the son of God, to perfect man- | 
hood as a church, even to the measure of the 
stature which when full grown it ought to have: 
so that the church thus instructed and enlarged, 
is able to direct and defend itself without super- 
natural aid.” 

These three things being noticed, it is evident 
that these apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers, were all supernatural characters, 
for a precise object, and for a limited time; that 
this object was answered by their discourses and 
writings, and, that this limited time has expired. 
For the benefit of those of weak understanding 
it may be observed, that although apostles were 
appointed before Pentecost, even from the com- 
mencement of the Lord’s ministry, yet they 
were not qualified fully for this peculiar work, 
until endowed with those supernatural gifts be- 
stowed on Messiah's sitting down on the throne 
of his Father, after his ascension into heaven; 
and consequently, it might be said, most justly, 
that on his ascension, “he gave apostles,” as 
well as “prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers.” It may also be noticed for the bene- 
fit of the same class of readers, that while the 
word of wisdom was given to one—the word of 
knowledge to another—faith to work miracles 
toa third; to another the gifte of healing; to 
another the inworkings of powers, that is ability 
to produce or work in others the ability of work- 
ing miracles; to another prophecy; to another 
discerning of spirits; to another diverse kinds of 
foreign tongues; to another the interpretation of 
foreign tongues by one and the same spirit; yet 
some individuals possessed more then one of 
those gifts, and the apostles many, if not all of 
them; and one in particular, which distinguished 
them from, and elevated them above al! others, 
viz. the ability of conferring some particular 
gift by the imposition of their hands. 

These gifts differed both in their nature and 
dignity, and some envied those possessed of the 
more splendid gifts, which gave rise to the 
apostle Paul’s illustration of these gifts, in the 
12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, where he shows that although 
there was a great diversity of gifts, yet the mat- 
ter of those gifts, if I may so speak, was the 
game; for they were all distributions of the 
same Spirit; their object was the same, for the 
were ministries of the same Lord; and their 
Origin or authority was the same, for the same 
God inworked them in all the spiritual men. 
And while some were eminent for the word of 
wisdom, which appears to have been the doc- 
trine of the papel communicated by inspira- 
tion; others for the word of knowledge, or en 
inspired knowledge of the types and prophecies 








































Escays on the Work of the Holy Spirit, in the 
vation of Men. 
No. IIi. 
Spiritual Gifts. 

Davip the king and prophet foretold that when 
Messizh the Lord would ascend to his throne, 
he would bestow gifts upon men. This passage 
ol Psalme, lviii. 18. Paul (Eph. iv. 8.) applies to 
our Lord. When he ascended he says, “he gave,” 
and by spiritual gifts qualified “some apostl 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, an 
some pastors and teachers.” Peter also, on the 
day of Pentecost, ascribed all the stupendous 
gifts vouchsafed on that day to the Lord Jesus. 
“Therefore,” says he, (Aets ii. 33.) “ being ex- 
alted by the right hand of God, and having re- 
ceived the pee of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father, He hath poured out that which you now 
see and hear.” These “distributions of the 
Holy Spirit,” as Macknight renders Heb. ii. 4. 
issued in the perfect qualification of apostles 
with “the word of wisdom; prophets with the 
“word of knowledge ;’? evangelists with “tongues 
and miracles; pastors with an immediate pos- 
session of ail the requisites to feeding the flock, 
and teachers with the means necessary to in- 
— the novices in all the christian doc- 
trine. It may be necessary to remark, that the 
pastors and teachers mentioned in this passag 
are to be distinguished from the ordinary bish- 
ops or elders of a christian church, inasmuch aa 
the elders or bishops are to be qualified by ordi- 
nary means and to be selected by their brethren 
for the possession of those ordinary attainments 
mentioned by Paul in his epistles; whereas 
thoge pastors and teachers given on the ascen- 
sion of the Lord, were as instantaneously pre- 
pared for their offices as Paul was made an apos- 
tle; they were not only converted to the chris- 
tian faith, but,in an instant, by the gifte of the 
Holy Spirit, qualified to teach the whole religion. 
That this is no conjecture, but matter of tact, 
will appear from Eph. iv. 8—13. Three things 
are distinctly stated in this context to which we 
refer the reader, and these three must be dis- 
tinctly noticed to understand the passage. The 
first is, that these apostles, prophete evangiiiait, 

ors and teachers, were gifts bestowed by 
esus the Lord on his receiving the throne of the 
universe. ‘The second is, that they were given 
for an immediate exigency, or for a purpose 
which the infant state of the church required, 
that is, says the apostle Paul, (v. 12.) * for the 
sake of fitting the saints for the work of the 
ministry, in order to the building of the body of |in the ancient revelations; others for faith 
Christ—(Macknight)—for fitting the converted | which, as a apiritual gift, “led the spiritual men 
Jcws and gentiles for the ordinary work of the | without hesitation, to attempt the working o 
ministry or eervice requisite to the building of | miracles;”® others forthe giftsof healing, &c. &c. 
the church. The third is, that these supernatur- 
ally endowed apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers, were to continue only for 
a limited time, marked by an adverbin Greek 
and English, which always denotes the time how 
long=——mechri, ‘* until we all come to the unity 


of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of Lis argument in tbe lïäth rt.apter of this epistle, taken into 


God, to a perfect man, even to the measure ofl view with the context, is, “ You Corintbiana are coveting 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we, the Í the best gifts, but come, now, and I will sbow you a bet 
17 


s This faith, which the apostle calls a spiritual gift, he 
contradistinguishes from the common faith of christians 
in this discourse. “ A faith that removes mountains” he 
shews to be different from the faith of christians, in this 
grand respect, that the spiritual gift called faith was to 
pass away—was but for a time; but the faith that suycs 
the sou! was to abide always. Tho ecope and apirit of 
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it was to be remembered that these distri- 
butions or these manifestations of the Spirit 
were given to every member of the church of 
Corinth; or a manifestation of the Spint was 
iven to every spiritual man to profit withal, not 
or his own honor or benefit, but for the good 
of the brotherhood; which the apostle in the 
subsequent context compares to a human body 
composed of many members—no member cre- 
ated for itself, or for its own benefit, but for the 
service of the whole. 

To shew more fully the nature and use of 
those gifts, it may be necessary to take a view 
of the church of Corinth, of which church the 
apostle says, “It came behind in no gift.” 
“You,” says he, speaking to the Corinthians, 
“are enriched with every gift .by him, even with 
all speech and knowledge.” ‘ When the testi- 
mony of Christ was confirmed among you b 
the miracles which I wrought end the spiritual 
gifts I conferred on you, so that you come be- 

ind in no gift.” In the history of thie church, 
then, we may expect to learn the nature use 
of those gifts, to aa much advantage as from the 
history of any other. 

Corinth at this time was the metropolis of the 
province of Achaia, and wae as famous as 
Athens itself for the Grecian arts and sciences. 
Cicero calls it “ totus iœ lumen,” the light 
of all Greece; and Florus callait “Grecae ” 
the ornament of Greece. Refined and intelli- 
gent as Corinth was by Grecian sciences and 
arts, it was, through its luxuries and wealth, the 
most dissolute, lascivious, and debauched city in 
its day. Here Paul preached and taught for 
eighteen months the doctrine of Christ, and 
converted a very numerous church, composed 
of some distinguished Jews, but chiefly of the 
idolatrous and profligate Pagans. Luke tells 
us, “ Many of the Corinthians, hearing, believed 
and were baptized.” From the history of this 
church, gathered from the Acts of the Apostles 
and these epistles, it appears that there was a 
echism in it, envying, strife, and many irregu- 
larities; so that the presence of those gifts did 
not place the church out of the reach of those 
human corruptions, but were necessary to the 
illumination and confirmation of the disciples 


ter way ;” for, says he, ail these gifts shal! ccase, tongues, 
&c. shall vanish away. And when all (bese gifs shall 
have ceased, faith, hope, and love, these ihres abide eo- 
existent with the present world ; but the greatost of there 
three graces is love, which will continue forever, noi only 
co-existent with the present state, but when thls stale 
sha!) be consummated. Now the better woy t to culti- 
vate love, than to be corc spiritual gi», [bough of 
the most splendid rank. Tosee that this faith, hope, ond 
love, and even love which is the greatest and best of all, 
is emphatically contradistinguished from spiritual gifts, 
we have only to read the close of the 13th and the com- 
mencement of the 14th chapter. It readsthus: And now 
abides faith, hopa, love, t three, bat the greatest of 
these is love. Follow after love, therefore, and desire 
iritual gifts, but of these the chief is prophecy. The 
ith that was always to abide is not once classed amongst 
spiritual gifta he only passage in our translation that 
ht, by common readers, be so understood, ie Eph. ii. 8. 

“ For by grace are you saved through faith; and that not 
of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” Leaving system out 
of view and following the scripturos, we find the senti- 
ment to be as knight has rendered it. “ For by grace 
you are saved through faith, and this affair is not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God”—not chariema, a spiritual 
gift, but dorex, a favor or common bounty. Indeed, the 
antecedent to that, every | ist knows is not faith ; for 


- pistis, faith, is feminine, and toute, that, iz neuter. Let 


nut, however, any systematic conscience be ala at 
this translation of the celebrated Calvinist. It is unan- 
ewerably correct. Nor does it at all interfere with the idea 
of salvation being of of free grace ; for if salvation, 
as a whole, is through the grace of God, faith, a part of 
that salvation, is of grace also : but here we are speaking 
ef spiritua! gifta, amongst which this faith is not one. 
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in the faith which purified the heart by its 
intrinsic influences. Indeed, we find that even 
the spiritual men themselves needed the word 
of exhortation and admonition for their impru- 
dence in the management of those gifta; which 
at once teaches us that those gifts had no gen- 
eral influence, and were not neceasarily uc- 
tive of the appropriate effecta of the savıng and- 
sanctifying truthin the minds of the subjects of 
them. No wonder, then, that the apostle Paul 
commended the cultivation of brotherly love as 
a “more excellent way” than the coveting of 
the most splendid gifts. It is evident from the 
face of the first epistle, that even among the 
spiritual men there were blemishes and impru- 
dences that required the castigation of the 
apostle. The apostle, indeed, settles the con- 
test about the recedency of those gifts, and 
places them in due subordination to one another. 
A free and full translation of the 28th verse 
represents the matter thus: “The chief mem- 
bers of the church are thus to be ranked as God 
has distinguished them by gilts. First, apos- 
tles, who being endowed with the word of wis- 
dom, from them all must receive the knowledge 
of the gospel. Secondly, the superior prophets, 
who, possessing the word of knowledge, are 

ualified to interpret the ancient revelations 

hirdly, teachers, embracing all who boldi 
declare the doctrine of Christ, illustrate it, and 
confirm it by miracles. Next, those who com- 
municate to others the spiritual powers. Then, 
those who possess the gifts of healing diseases. 
Helpers, who, speaking by inspiration to the 
edification of the church, are fitted to assist the 
superior teachers, and to help the faith and joy 
of others. Directors, who, by the gift of di» 
cerning spirits, are fitted to direct the church. 
Lastly, persons who, having the gift of speaki 
different kinds of foreign languages, can preach 
to every nation in ite own language.” But yet 
the church can never be composed of al] such, 
no more than the body can beall eye or all ear; 
for, says the epostie, “ Are all apostles? Are 
all prophete?” No, indeed. The nature of 
those gifts, however splendid, was evidently 
only adapted, and their use merely designed, to 
illustrate and confirm that doctrine, which in its 
primary and essential resulta, when received 
and understood, purges, purifies, elevates, and 
ennobles the mind of the recipient. Hence the 
Holy One prayed, “Sanctify them through your 
truth.” 

Again, when the Lord spake of the Holy 
Spint, (which was to proceed from his Father 
and himself, when he should be glorified,) he 
assured his disciples that this Monitor would 
testify of him, and would not only conduct them 
into all truth, but when he is come, “he will 
convince the world concerning sin, and concen 
ing righteousness, and concerning judgment: 
concerning sin, because they believe not on me; 
concerning righteousness, because I go to the 
Father, and you see me no longer; concerni 
judgment, because the Prince of thia World is 
judged. He will glorify me.”® The signsand 
wonders, and distributions of this Holy Spirit, 
the apostle Paul declared were the confirmations 
by which Jesus was glorified in the world, and 
the testimony of the witnesses rendered credi- 
ble and omnipotent. So, on Pentecost, the ug- 
believing Jews were convinced of their sin ia 
not believing that Jesus was Lord Meesiah, by 
the Holy Spirit confirming their word by signs 
following or accompanying. They were con- 


= Campbell's translation of Jean xvi. 8—14. 18 
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vinced of his righteousness, or of his being the 
righteous eee of Jehovah, by the proofs 
the Spirit gave of his having been well received 
in heaven by his Father; and they were con- 
winced of judgment, because it was evident 
from the testimony of the apostles, confirmed by 
those splendid signs of the Holy Spirit, that, by 
his cross, Jesus had triumphed over principi 
ties and powers, and had vanquished him that 
had the power of death. Thus the Saviour 
promised and thus it was performed, and thus 
the world, infidel Jews and infidel Gentiles, 


were convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of 


judgment. The apostle Paul also declares in 
at samo epistle, chapter xiv. that “foreign 
languages are for a sign, not to believers, but to 
unbelievers.” Now the sign by which the 
Holy Spirit glorified Jesus on the day of Pente- 
cost, was that of foreign tongues; diverse, or 
soparated tongues of fire, appeared on the heads 
of the witnesses, and they spake in foreign 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
This, then, was such a sign to the unbelievin 
Jews as to convince three thousand of them o 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; and 
hence they gladly received the word that an- 
nounced to them the remission of their sins and 
the promise of the Holy Spirit. Thus the word 
came in “demonstration of the Spirit and with 
er” and their faith rested not on the wis- 
* of human reason, but on the power of God, 
thus exhibited with the word. 

In our next essay this same topic will be fur- 
ther illustrated. As we promised to investigate 
thie important subject with some degree of 
attention, we must request the patience of our 
readers to be put into requisition; and we must 
also remind them, that our object is to present 
jest] what the scriptures teach on this subject, 
not attempting to support any system of divini- 
ty, however canonized or extolled. But in 

ese things every disciple of Christ will suffer 
no man to judge for him while he is able to 
read the revelation of God in his own tongue— 
st least such ought to be his ee 

ITOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Dzar Si—As you are decidedly opposed to 
all intrigue, corruption, and tyranny of those 
courts called ecclesiastical, in whatever denom- 
ination they exist, I have concluded to make a 
statement to you for the benefit of the whole 
religious community at large, and of the Bap- 
tist community in particular, of some recent 
oecurrences in an association with which you 
are weil acquainted. You not being present at 
that association, but as I understood the church 
of Wellsburgh being now a member of the Ma- 
honing Association, Ohio, it was supposed you 
had been there; and therefore I suppose that 
will be yourself, as much as others, much 
interested in hearing of this matter. 
You need not be informed that there have 
— for seven years, two or three choice spir- 
its of the old hierarchal system in that associa- 





tion, who have been, for some time, in the apirit 
of Diotrephes, seeking for the pre-eminence. 
Baffled in every attempt fora long time, their 
zeal, like a concealed fire, only waited for a fair 
opportunity of bursting forth with destructive 
fary. By a concurrence of fortuitous incidents, 
as we sometimes say, they conceived a favora- 
ble opportunity had occurred, which gave them 
some hopes of realizing their darling project. 
There were a few churches, and one in particu- 
lar, whose messengers some way or other stood 
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in the way of theirgaining the ascendant. How 
to get these out of the way was the difficult 
point. And how these gentlemen could acquire 
the eminence which they courted, without get- 
ting them out of the way, was a point still more 
difficult. There was one scheme, which, of ell 
others, seemed to favor their project. It was 
known that some of the churches, i:n their annu- 
al letters, simply appealed to the scriptures, and 

ave from them a etatement of their faith; and 
that some clause or article in the archives of the 
constitution of this association required an ac- 
knowledgment of the Philadelphia Confession 
of Faith. The junto, before the meeting of the 
association, began to intrigue in this way; they. 
as far as possible, obtained an appointment of 
such messengers as would favor their project, 
and I can assure you that I know of one church 
whose appointment of messengers was set aside 
by the parson, a member of the junto, and two 
of them removed because they were supposed 
to be men of an independent mind. 

As soon as the association met, all the letters 
that did not appeal to the aforesaid Confession, 
were ordered by the head of the party, to be 
‘¢ marked for further investigation.” hen the 
letters were all read, it appeared that but nine 
had appealed, and thirteen had not. After the 
reading of the letters a committee was appoint- 
ed to arrange the business, and chiefly of the 
leading members of the junto. They agreed 
that the nine churches only ehould be the asso- 
ciation, and therefore made out a list of the 
messengers of the nine churches—and at once 
proscribed the thirteen. But, on a number of 
the messengers from the proscribed churches 
declaring that they would leave the house 
instantly if not permitted to take their seat, it 
was agreed to give them a seat while they in- 
vestigated their claims. Then came on the 
investigation of their claims. 

Various reasons were assigned for not appeal- 
ing to the Confession by the messengers, as sev- 
erally interrogated by the court. Some of the 
churches had not seen the little book called the 
tt Confession of Faith,” and knew nothing about 
it but from report. This waea fact true of the 
most of them, and not all the members of any 
one church in the association had ever read it. 
Some of those who had seen, did not understand 
it, but said that as far as they understood it, they 
made no objections to it. Some alleged that 
there was so great a diversity of opinion about 
the lawfulness, propriety, and utility of such 
confeasions, that they could not decide the point. 
Others affirmed that the scriptures were suffi- 
cient, and that stating their faith in them in 
direct terma, which they understood, appeared 
more consistent and satisfactory, than a mere 
appeal to any creed made ready to their hand. 

wo only of the churches, in their letters, utter- 
ly refused to adopt it as an expression of their 
aith; not, however, as opposing its doctrines, 
buton principles of pure scriptural independen- 
cy. These thinge were all known tothe junto 
as well before as after the investigation; an 
therefore the long eee of these letters 
was but a mere covering for their plot. One of 
the two churches was the one for which the 
whole plot was laid, and nothing now remained 
but to reject the one and to retain the other by 
an arbitrary usurpation of power. Several things 
were alleged in order to make a difference to 
cover the design, but nothing could be proved, 
or even investigated. The measure was carrie 
amidst the frowns and marked contempt of 
every umpire in ma assembly. Thus churshes 
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have been distracted into schisms, and an asso- 
ciation, in fact, rent in twain by the unhallowed 
ambition and manifest envy of three or four 
leaders, at the expense of their own disgrace 
and public reprobation. Other acts of injustice 
and wanton tyranny were perpetrated by these 
individuals, under the pretence of being an ec- 
clesiastioal court, which I will not at present 
trouble you with. Iam resolved, however, with 
your permission, to exhibit, if the case ma 
require, some of the most fle t violations o 
right which the ecclesiastical history of this cen- 
tury affords. In the meantime, I cannot con- 
clude this communication without declaring the 
striking resemblance which appeared to me 
between this would-be ecclesiastical court and 
an ecclesiastical court of courtiers, that procured 
the signature of a Median prince to their decrees. 
This council sat two thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one years ago. Daniel, a prophet of the 
God of heaven, had been elevated to very high 
honors by the king, and was extolled above all 
the nobles of the land. “Then the presidents 
and princes sought to find occasion againn Dan- 
iel concerning the kingdom or church; but they 
could find no occasion nor fault, forasmuch as 
he was faithful; neither was there any error or 
fault found in him.” Sofar the cases are exact- 
ly similar. “Then said these men, We shali 
not find any occasion against this Daniel, except 
we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.” far the coincidence is etriking. 
t Then these presidents and princes assembled 
together,” that is, the ministers and messengers 
associated; “and they said, O king! live for- 
ever!» So said these—O constitution! live for- 
ever! Again, ‘all the presidents of the king- 
dom and counsellors have consulted together to 
establish and make a firm decree, that whoso- 
ever shall ask a petition of any God or man, for 
thirty days, save of you, O king, he shall be 
cast into the den of lions.” The resemblance 
is still apparent by substituting the words “ who- 
soever shall acknowledge the bible as the con- 
fession of their faith, or any other confession of 
faith, save the Philadelphia one, shall be cast 
into purgatory.” These pious divines well knew 
they had got Danie! now, provided they could 
establish the decree. Daniel, as soon as the 
decree was established, invoked the God of 
heavenas before. The consequence was, might 
gave right, and into the den of lions he was 
cast. The only essential difference between 
these two courts is, that the former was the 
most impartial and consistent of the two, because 
it cast all who departed from the decree into 
the den of lions; but in the latter, of thirteen 
which did not comply with the decree, but one 
suffered the vengeance of the law. 

These Jate evente have contributed more to 
demonstrate the correctness of the principles 
delineated in your paper, than any thing I have 
witnessed; for, to use an ancient proverb, “If 
these things be done in a green tree, what shal! 
be done ina dry? If, amongst a people who 
advocate the independency of the church of 
Christ, and who, in their meetings, say they are 
no more than an advisory council, such flagrant 
assumptions of power and violations of right can 
take place, what may not be expected from 
those who declare that all the —— in 
the land are under the control of inferior and 
superior charch judicatures? I know that such 
occurrences are extremely rare in our connexion; 
but although I'am a Baptist, and the son of a 
Baptist, I would not conceal these flagrant abuses 
of principle amongst Baptists more than had 
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they happened amongst Paido-Baptists. I send 
you a number of new subscribers which grew 
out of the late scenes of ecclesiastical despo- 
tiem. Ihave oniy to add, that I was an impar- 
tial contemplater of these occurrences, and nei- 
thera minister nor a messenger at this meeting 
and that I can vouch for the trath of all that 1 
have stated. Your friend, Trrvs. 


Tb the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Sin—In the numbers of this work already 
published, we meet with several essays upon 
the christian religion, all justly tending to en- 
hance its value by pointing out ite consummate 
excellence, and peculiar adaptation to amelio- 
rate, as far as possible in this life, the wretched 
condition of a guilty, ruined, perishing world ; 
not only, by bringing into view the consolin 
prospect of a blissful and glorious issue to a 
our toils and sorrows, by a revelation of good 
things to come; but, more immediately, by in- 
spiring us with principles, and leading to prac- 
tices which have a direct tendency to — 
our minds againet the pressure of worldly ca- 
lamities and guilty fears; filling our hearts with 
joy and gladness in the apprehended favor and 
fellowship of God through the Spirit, by the 
mediation of Jesus Chriet. Bee Hebs. xii. 22—24. 
I could wish, however, to see those things more 
distinctly developed, not only by pointing out, 
as above, the high and distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of the christian religion; and by an upright 
endeavor, to extricate and defend it from the 
innumerable perversions and abuses, with which 
it is, and has been corrupted and subverted; as 
rou evidently have been in the habit of doin 
rom the commencement of this work; an 
which, indeed, appears to be the very design of it; 
but aleo by penne out, and defending as clear- 
ly as possible, the ——— of christianity, (pat- 
on the expression ;) for in this, if I mistake not, 
the christian religion has suffered most. For 
what does the Spirit predict, as the combined 
issue of the evil and perilous times that should 
come in those last days of the Gospel Dispen- 
sation, when the great body of professors should 
be such as are described in 2d T¥m., 3d and 4th 
chapters—“ lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of 
God,—efter their own lusts heaping up to them- 
eelves teachers, having itching ears,—turnin 
away their ears from the truth, and being turne 
to fables,—not” so much as “enduring sound 
doctrine,—having a form of goal nom, but de- 
nying the power thereof.” Mark this—these 
professors of the christian religion would have 
a mere form of godliness, instead of the religion 
—the pure, blissful, and substantial religion of 
christianity. If you think, sir, the following 
essay any way conducive to answer the above 
purposes, and you approve of the sentimentsit 
contains, as I believe you do, please give it an 
insertion in your usefal paper. 
I remain, air, yours, very cen 





Essay on the Religion 7 Canstianity. 

WHILE many writere and teachers, some of 
them too of high repute in the christian world, 
so called, compliment christianity, I mean the 
New Testament exhibition of it, upon the super- 
excellency of its moral dictates, who, at the 
same time are ignorant of, and even averse to, 
the religion it inculcates; and whilst others 
profess to embrace it asa system of religion, 
without imbibing the spirit, realizing the truth, 
and experiencing the power of its religious in- 
stitutions; but merely superstruct to erences 
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Test in, and are satisfied with, a form of godlinese; 
and that, very often, a deficient, imperfect form, 
or such as their own imagination has devised; 
let us, with an open bible before ue, distinguish 
and contemplate that religion which it enjoins 
and exhibits—TI mean the religion of christianity, 
for it also exhibits the religion of Judaism; but 
with this, in the mean time, we christiane have 
nothing direetly to do—we derive our religion 
immediately from the New Testament. 

The author and ultimate object of our holy 
religion, is the Ged and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by his Spirit, speaking in Christ 
and his holy apoetles. The principle of this 
holy religion within us, is faith, a corres- 
pondent faith; that is, a belief, or inwrought 
persuasion by, and according to, the word of 
truth, in all points — ing to the reve- 
lation which God has m of himself through 
Jesus Christ by the Spirit. Hence, being rooted 
and nded in the truth of this revelation, by 
faith in the divine testimony, we contemplate 
and worship God inwardly; that is, adore and 
reverence him in our souls, according to the 
characters and attributes under which he has 
revealed himself to us. Thus we worship the 
Father, — the Son, by the Spirit, relyin 
upon his teachings in and by the word, to lea 
us into all the truth which he has testified for 
our edification and salvation; and also upon his 
internal influence to excite, instruct, and com- 
fort us, by the trath; to help our infirmities, 
and to onabie os to think and pray as we ought, 
both as to the matter and manner of our prayers. 
See Rom. viii. 26, and Jude 22, 21, with a mul- 
titade of other scriptures. Thus we have the 
internal religion, the habitual worship of the 
real believer, the sincere bible-taught christian 
with its principle; which is the faith above de- 
scribed. See x. 12—156. 

Now this internal religion, externally manifest- 
ed by certain acts and exercises of divine ap- 
pointment, is what is commonly called worship, 
and rightly too. See the whole bible upon thie 
word. e first instituted act of christian 
worship is baptism into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Why is 
it translated “in the name,’ &c. contrary to the 
literal and almost universal translation of the 
particle eis? In the name of any dignified 
character, universally im by the authority 
of such a person. ereas this is not the pro- 
per and obvious meaning of the baptismal in- 
stitution. For although it is done by virtue of 
the divine authority enjoining it, that is, by the 
authority of Christ; yet ite proper and primary 
import is not a mere exhibition of authority on 
the part of the institutor, and of submission on 
the part of the baptized, though thie is certainly 
implied in every act of wors ip; but it is of a 
much more Seno and blissful import, 
being an expression of faith and obedience on 
the part of the baptized; nay, the very first insti- 
tuted act of the obedience of faith, in and by 
which the believi — — is openly de- 
clared to be of the household of faith and of the 
family of God, being baptized into “the name 
of the Father,’ of whom the whole redeemed 
family in heaven and earth is named; and into 
the name of the Redeemer, the Son, and heir of 
all things, who makes his people free; and into 
the name of the Holy Spirit, the sanctifier, the 
comforter, and perfecter of the saints; that by 
virtue of hisindwellingand sanctifying presence, 
he, the baptized believer, may be separated to 
God, with all the redeemed, for a habitation of 
God, through the Spirit. Thus a new and 
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bliesful relation to the Father, and to the Son 
and to the Holy Spirit, ie publicly recognized 
towards the believer, by an ordinance divinely 
and graciously instituted for this purpose. 
Being thus openly and explicitly declared to be 
of the amiy of God, arain Jesus Christ, by 
the Spirit, he ie declared free—justified from 
the guilt, and washed from the pollution of sin, 
by thie washing of regeneration and renewin 
of the Holy Ghost, which is the privilege of a 
those that believe and thus obey the gospel, by a 
worshipful and obediential compliance with this 
divine appointment. His faith corresponding 
with every item of the divine testimony, thus 
exhibited, he joyfully recognizes his new, jus- 
tified, sanctified, and filial relation to God; and 
realizing this, is filled with peace and joy in be- 
lieving; and so goes on his way rejoicing, as 
well he may. See cis viii. 39. So mich for 
the first divinely instituted act of the worshipful 
obedience of faith. 

The next in the immediate order of connexion 
is prayer. See cts xxii. 16, with Luke iii. 21. 
With what a beautiful and holy consistency ie 
the religion of christianity ordained and exhib- 
ited! Firet, “Be baptized. and wash away your 
sins,” then “Call upon the name of the Lord.” 
The heart firet sprinkled from an evil conscience 
by faith in the blood of atonement; and next, the 
body washed with pure water, declarative of 
the universal sanctification of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit. Then, and not till then, 
can the believing subject draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith, and worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, first having 
believed and ope the gospel. For “‘it is not 
by works of righteousness that we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly 
— Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
— to the hope of eternal life.” Ti. iii. 
5—7. Now, and not till now, can the believing 
sinner, first sprinkled at the altar, and then 
washed in the laver, enter into the holy place 
without fear,as a qualified and acceptable wor- 
shipper. Foras it was in the typical, so it be- 
hoved to be in the antitypical worship; the 
laver still keeps its appointed place; still stands 
between the altar and the tabernacle. Having 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the ho- 
liest of all, by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he has consecrated for us 
through the vail, that is tosay, his flesh ; and a high 
priest over the house of God; having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water, let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith. 
Compare Ezod. xl. 30, with the above quotation 
from Hebd. x. 19—22. The christian’s faith, 
duly realizing those things, and observing the 
appointed way, he can draw near with confi- 
dence to his Heavenly Father, under the gra- 
cious and powerful protection of his Great High 
Priest, who ever lives to make intercession for 
him. Let him now pray with all manner of 
prayer and supplication, and intercessions for 
all saints, and for all ranks and degrees of men; 
let him also abound in praise and thankagivings; 
offering up the sacrifice of praise to God by 
Jesus Christ continually; for this is he gracious- 
ly instructed and authorized to do in his religious 

irectory, with the goodly assurance that he 
is heard and accepted in all his addresses, ac- 
cording to the word of God; and that even when 
thront ignorance he asks amiss, the Lord zu 
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ciously pardon. Hence praise and prayer 
ecome the christian’s delightful exercise, 

cause he realizes the greatness of the privilege; 
not only of being thus permitted to address the 
glorious fountain of boing and blessedness with- 
out servile fear, in confidence of being always 
graciously heard and accepted; but more es- 
pecially because it gives vent to the grateful and 
dutiful feelings of hie heart, both toward God 
and man, and always increases them; and thus 
constantly furnishes him with the happy oppor- 
tunity of growing in every grace, of subduing 
every vice, and of promoting and —— 
every virtue; also, of alleviating every woe, o 
mitigating every affliction. In a word, of bring- 
ing down upon himeelf all the blessings of 
Heaven that can be onjoyon upon earth—as well 
as of doing much g , both spiritual and tem- 
poral to others. here ie the genuine bible- 
taught christian, then, that does not delight to 
abound in the exercise of praise and prayer—to 
embrace and improve every favorable opportu- 
nity for those goodly purposes. 

ut that this may be the case, the next im- 
mediate ordinance of the christian religion, 


namely, the —— mean the musing upon, or 
studying the Holy Scriptures; taking them up in 
upon the sub- 


their connexion, and menitaung 
jects they propose to our consideration, with a 
xed contem fation of the various and important 
objects which they — This dutiſul and 
religious use of the bible, (that most precious, 
sacred record of the wondertul works of God, the 
only authentic source of all religious informa- 
tion,) is inseparably connected with, and indis- 
ensably necessary to, the blissful and all- 
Important exercises of prayer and praise. With- 
out this, those exercises must dwindle away to a 
trite form—must degenerate into a lifeless 
formality. It is from this dutiful and re- 
ligious use of the divine word, that we derive 
the propcr materials for those holy exercises. 
Hence says the Apostle, “let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly; in all wisdom teaching and 
admonishing one another in pealme, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord. And whatsoever you do 
of a religious nature) in word or decd, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thenks to 
God and the Father by him.” Col. iii. 16, 17. 
Andagain, “ Be you filled with the Spirit; speak- 
ing to yourselves, in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
our heart to the Lord; giving thanks always to 
30d and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Eph. v. 18—20. Hence it is 
evident, that if we would be spiritually minded, 
spiritually exercised in this delightful and hen- 
yenly emplovment, we must be filled with the 
Spint; and if we would be filled with the Spin 
we must be filled with the word; the word of 
Christ must dwell in ue richly; for we have no 
access to the Spirit but in and by the word. 
Therefore, he that has ears to hear, let him 
hear what the Spirit says to the churches.” 
To take up the Word, then, in this manner, 
that we may thus come to God by it, learn his 
proneus character, be taught by him, enjoy the 
lisaful communications of his Spirit, be made 
wise to salvation, thoroughly furnished to all 
good works, is to make the proper and religious 
use of it; is to worship God by it; and to enrich 
our souls with all spiritual and heavenly bles- 
sings that can be enjoyed in this life. Thus 
says the Lord, ‘* Hearken diligently to me, and 
eat you that which is good, end let your soul 
delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear and 
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come to me; hear,. and soul shall live.” 
Isaiah iv.2,3. Again, * Bleased is he that reads, 
and they that hear the words of thie prophecy, and 
keep those things which are written therein.” 
Rev. i. 3. “ Moreover, we have more sure the 
propane word, to which you do well to take 

eed, as toa light that shines in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in 
your hearte; for the holy men of God, spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2d Pet. 
i. 19—21. tt This second epistle, beloved, I now 
write to you, that you may be mindful of the 
words which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandments of us, the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” 2d Fet. iii. 
1, 2. “For whateoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning, that 
we, through patience and comfort of the ecrip- 
tures, might have hope.” Rom. xv. 4. 

So much for the three primer comprehensive 
and all-important ordinances of the christian reli- 
gion; the particular and individual observance of 
which, constitute the religion of every real chris- 
tian. Here let us pause a little, reflect, and 
compare these ordinances, in their proper and 

rimitive import, orderand connexion, ae above 
feduced from the holy scriptures, and contrast 
them with the present views and practice—with 
the dull, listless, formal, ceremonious—nay, oven 
superstitious and absurd formalities, which have 
almost every where, taken place of these. 

What is the sprinkling of a few drops of water 
upon the face of a thoughtless, unconscious in- 
fant, when contrasted with the all-important ag- 
nificancy, and blissful effects of that firs grest 
ordinance of christian worship—that first constl- 
tutional act of the obedience of faith. Courteous 
reader, do but reflect, compare, and consider. 

Laying aside all popular prejudice, say which 
you would choose—the joyous, blissful baptism 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, or the unauthorized 
sprinkling of a poor unconscious babe; never to 
be so much as remembered; and, in consequence 
of which, it is never after allowed to enjoy this 
bliseful privilege; for which, through the grace 
of God, it might be duly qualified in due time. 
Again, consider the principle upon which this 
baptism is to be enjoyed; the inward preperation 
esscntial to its profitable reception, and then sa 
what a sorry substitute is even the scriptural a 
ministration of this ordinance, (I mean as to the 
external form of it,) for the most part, in our day, 
when, instead of the demand of a con- 
science towarde God, by the resurrection of Jcaus 
Christ, in consequence of correct vicws of the 

el, rightly taught, understood, and believed; 
the demand is concerning inward impressions, 
exercises, and tes inga; predicated upon some pe- 
culiar inward work of the Spirit, in ordeg to ascer- 
tain the regeneration of the subject; which, if 
approved, the person is then admitted to baptism; 
not, indeed, as the first instituted act of christian 
worship; asa divine appointment, declarative of 
the justification, adoption, and entire sanctifica- 
tion of the believing worshipper; but merely as 
an act of obedience to a positive command, and 
in imitation of Jesus Christ; having, thus, no far- 
ther tendency to produce a good conacience, than 
merely the pleasing sense of having performed 8 
duty—of having obeyed a divine command. Thus 
this great gospel ordinance is sunk to the dead 
level of a mere moral duty; an ordinance dt pps 
indeed in its import,and corresponding privilege; 
to the — believing worshipper; who, ia 
the faith of ita declarative and real import, re- 
ceives it; and thercin, and thereby, yiclds and 
presenta himself, soul and body, a living — 
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holy and acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 
See Romans, 6th chapter, upon the doctrine of 
baptiam, with the consequent exhortations ten- 
dered thereon, chapter xii. 1-—dzc. 

But herein is that old saying verified, ‘“ There 
shall be like like priest... “ For the leaders 
of this people cause them to ert, and destroy the 
way their a Therefore “have they 
tured away their ears from the truth, and are 
turned unto fables;” for “they have heaped to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears.” A- 
gain, to what a lifeless formality—nay, even dis- 
gosi drudgery, is that next immediate and de- 

ghtful ordinance, pra er, reduced — the 

resent corruptions of christianity! Formerly it 

was from the altar to the laver, Ron the laver in- 
to the holy place. Ex. xl. 30. Jesus being bap- 
tized, sn ying, the heavens were opened to 
him; and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape, liko a dove, upon him. Com Matthew 
iii. 16. with Luke iil. 21. &c. Paul, also, having 
washed away his sins, upon the name of the 
Lord, (Acts xxii. 16.) and so of all the rest. The 
uniform doctrine was, First, believe the el— 
next be baptized—end then pray. ack, 
courteous reader, to the doctrinal exhibition of 
this article, and you will not only see the propri- 
ety, but also the indispensable necessity of this 
order of proceeding, God having so ordered his 
worship; and, in this order and connexion, made 
ample provision for the comfortable and profita- 
ble access of his people. But how is it now? 
Some are taught forms of prayer from their in- 
fancy; others are taught to pray by set forms all 
their days. Prayer, or rather saying of prayers, 
is taught and considered by many merely asa 
duty, the neglectof which brings guilt upon their 
conscience; and the performance, no other com- 
fort but merely a sense of having done their duty, 
Men are indiscriminately urged to pray, as a 
means of salvation, that they may escape hell, 
without any immediate respect either to the altar 
or the laver. Hence the great majority prey in 
their sins all their days, and, for aught that ap- 
—— Do yon —— — — 

people, confeasing always, from day to da 

the same eins; the sins of their 2 nature and one 
tice; of omission and commission; of thought, 
word and deed; of childhood and youth, &c. or 
under whatever terms they are accustomed to 
make their confessions; withal, praying continu- 
ally for pardon of the seme sins: thus daily con- 
fessing their unbelief, their unpardoned, frilty 
condition. Not so the apostolic christians. These 
primitive worshippers, once purged, had no more 
conscience of sins. ed.x.3. For Jesus, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate, (xiii. 12.) and by one 
offering perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied. G 14) Whereas the ancient sacrifices 
could not make him that did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the conscience, ~ 9.) for in 
those sacrifices there was a remembrance again 
made of sins every year, (x. 3.) Hence those 
poor, men-tanght, formal è, are in a much 
worse state than the ancient Jews, whose sacri- 
fices, &c. being a shadow of good things to come, 
they could not perfect them as pertaining 

to the — — pon — rener 
against despondency, in hope of the things 
that were to come: but now the good thin —— 
figured being come, and, after all, those formal 
worshippers not being — being purged 
from the guilt of dead works, to serve the living 
God with a true heart, in full assurance of the 
faith of the remission of their sins, through the 
offering up of the body of Jesus Christ once— 
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there remains for them no farther hope, no other 
sacrifice to be hereafter offered for sins: so the 
must either receive and enjoy ardon throu i 
faith in his blood, or live an die with a guilty 
conscience. Alas! for the present corruptions of 
christianity! Alas! alas! for its corruptors! Thus 
says the Lord of Hosts, Hearken not to the 
words of the prophets that prophesy to you: the 
make you vain. They speak a vision of their 
own heart, not out of the mouth of the Lord. 
They say still tothem that despise me, The Lord 
has said you shall have peace: and they say to 
every one that walke after the imagination of his 
own heart, No evil shall come to you. For who 
has stood in the counsel of the Lord, and has 
perceived and heard hie word? Who has mark- 
ed his word and heard it?—I have not sent these 
prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied. But if they had 
stood in my counsel, and caused my people to 
heer my words, then they should have turned 
them from their evil way, and from the evil of 
their doings. Therefore, behold I am against 
the prophets, says the Lord, that steal my words 
every one from his neighbor. Behold I am 
against the prophets, says the Lord, that use their 
tongues, and say, He says. Behold I am against 
them that prophesy false dreams, says the Lord, 
and do tell them, and cause my people to err by 
their lies, and by their lightness. The prophet 
that has a dream, let him tell a dream; and he 
that has my word, let him speak my word faith- 
fully; what ie the chaff to the wheat? says the 
Lord. Is not my word like as a fire, saye tho 
Lord, and like a hammer that breaks the rock 
in pieces? Jer. xxiii. 18—32. In consequence 
of such teaching as this, how is the third grent 
and fundamental ordinance of our holy religion 
the religious use of the Divine Word, obscure 
and perverted. With what uninteresting for- 
mality, and coldrife indifference, do many read 
it; even of those who place some part of their 
religious worship in daily reading a portion of 
Holy Scripture, ae if the mere reading of it were 
to save them. Under what a cloud of errors 
and prejudices are the generality introduced to 
this sacred book! Some calling it a sealed 
book; others, a book hard to be understood, nay, 
almost unintelligible, except to the learned or 
inepired; and others again, a dead letter. Tho 
eat majority of our modern teachers, like tho 
alse prophets of old, countenance and promote 
these errors and prejudices by their pretendedly 
learned or whimsical interpretations, spinning 
out lengthy diecoursee from a single sentence or 
clause of a sentence, thus teaching the hearers 
to believe that nobody can understand it but 
themselves. In this manner they steal the word 
from the people, feeding them with their own 
dreams and notions, instead of causing them to 
hear, and attend to the word of the Lord. 

From this brief scriptural view of the private 
and personal religion of every intelligent bible- 
taught christian, both internally and externally 
considered; and this briefly contrasted with the 
popular religion of our day, we may clearly per- 
celve an essential difference, and be hereby en- 
abled both to examine ourselves, and admonish 
others. T., W. 
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How transcendently kind and excellent is the 

work of the Holy Spirit in glorifying Christ, in 
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such e gracious confirmation of that testimony, 
which, when believed, puts them in possession 
of the most certain, cheering and animating 
hope—the hope of immortality and eternal life! 
How diverse its gifts and operations! This 
persecuting Jew, in a moment, is converted, not 
only to the christian faith, but becomes himself 
the subject of ite powers, the temple of its resi- 
dence. The converted Jew, by its influence, is 
filled with the word of wisdom, and, while his 
tongue pronounces divine oracles, his finger 
communicates henlth to the incurable, and life 
tothe dead. Another, who, yesterday, could 
not read an ancient prophecy or explain a Jewish 
emblem, to-day, filed with the word of knowl- 
edge, infallibly expounds all the secrets con- 
cealed in dark oracles, in obscure allegories, 
and in mysterious types of the oldest times. 
Another, who a moment before had no confi- 
dencé in the crucified Nazarene, has that pecu- 
liar faith which impele and emboldens him to 
bid a demon depart, or a leprosy withdraw, in 
the assurance of seeing his command obeyed. 
Another, who, just now, ignorant of the past, 
and even of the present times, can, by the- gift 
of prophecy, foretell infallibly what will happen 
next week, next year, or a century to come. 
Another, who, till now, knew not what manner 
of spirit was in himself, can, by the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits, detect the inmost thoughts of a 
arene who has put on the christian name. 
Another who never knew a letter, an obscure 
and idolatrous pagan, who never learned the 
— of his vernacular tongue, can speak 
oreign tongues with all the precision and fluency 
of an orator. And another, in the twinkling of 
an eye becomes an able and accurate expositor 
and interpreter of languages, a letter of which 
he never learned. eB, all these gifts, and 
many more, did one and the self-same Spirit 
distribute to every individual, respectively, as 
he pleased. These glorious, inimitable, and 
triumphant attestations to the truth concerning 
Messiah, did the Spirit of God vouchsafe, as 
well as revealthe truth itself. And, although 
these gifts were not bestowed on every first 
convert; yet in some instances, whole congre- 
gations, Without an exception, became the tem- 
ple of these gifts; and, for the encouragement 
of the gentiles, who, for ages, seemed to be 
proscribed from the favors of Heaven, the first 
gentile congregation to which the glad tidings 
were announced, was filled with these gifts, 
and ney all, ina moment, spake foreign tongues, 
es the Spirit gave them utterance. 

Let it, then, be distinctly noticed, from all 
these premises, that these gifts had for their 
object, firat, the revelation of the whole chris- 
tian doctrine; and secondly, the confirmation 
of it; and without them, no man could either 
have known the truth or believed it. To this 
effect does the apostle reason, l Cor. ii. 9—16. 
He shews that none of the princes, the legisla- 
tors, or wise men of Judea, Greece or Rome, ever 
could, by all their faculties, have discovered the 
hidden wisdom, ‘which God had determined 
before the Mosaic dispensation began, should 
be spoken to the honor of those apostles, gifted 
by the Holy Spirit.” For so it was written, 
«Eye has not sven, and ear has not heard, and 
into the heart of man (before us oe those 
things have not cntered, which God has pre- 
pared for them who love him. But God has 
revealed them (those unseen, unheard, and un- 
known things) to us (the apostles) by his Spirit” 
—“‘ Which things (before unknown, unheard, 
and unseen,) also we (apostles) speak (to you 
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Gentiles and Jews, that you may know them) not 
in words taught by human wisdom, (in Judea, 
Greece or Rome,) but in words taught by the 
Holy Spirit, explaining spiritual things in spirit- 
ual words.” “Now, an animal man, (whether 
a prince, a eens a — or a rheto- 
rician, in Judea, Greece or Rome, by the means 
of all arts and sciences) receives not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to 
him; neither can he know them, (by all his facul- 
ties and attainmenta,) because they are spiritu- 
ally examined” (by the light which revelation 
and not reason affords.) ‘But the spiritual maz 
(the man possessed of a supernatural gift) ex- 
amines, indeed, all thinga; yet he cannot be 
examined by any animal man (because such 
cannot judge of the principles suggested to him 
by the Spirit;) for what man (who is merely 
anima!) has known the mind of the Lord, (his 
deep designe respecting Jews and Gentiles, 
now made known to us aposties,) who will (or 
can) instruct him (the spiritual man.) But we 
(apostles) have the mind of Christ,’ and are 
able to instruct your spiritual men, with all 
their gifts. O! you Corinthians! How has this 
beautiful passage been perverted by system 
into a meaning the most remote from the mind 
of the Spirit! The translation above given is 
most consistent with the original, and, indeed, 
is the translation of Dr. McKnight, who seems 
to have rendered all those passages that s of 
spiritual gifts, in all the epim es, much more 
accurately and intelligibly than any other trane- . 
lator we have seen. The animal man, or what 
our translators call a natural man, spoken of by 
the apostle, is quite another sort of a man than 
the Calvinistic or Arminian natural man. The 
apostie’s natural man,or his animal man, was 
a man who judged of things by his animal senses 
or reason, without any revelation of the spirit; 
but the natural man of modern systems, is a 
man who possesses the revelation of the Spirit, 
and is in the “state of nature” as it is called. 
The apostle’s natural man’s eye had never seen, 
his ear had never heard, his heart never con- 
ceived any of those things written in the New 
Testament—our natural man’s ear has heard, 
and it has entered into his mind to conceive, in 
some way or other, the things which were re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit to the apostles. To 
argue from what is said of the one by the 

tle, to the other, is a gross sophiem, though a 
ver common one; and by many such sop 

is the word of God, wrested to the destruction of 
thousands. 

While we are upon this subject, we conceive 
we cannot render a more essential service to our 
readers than to detect and ex a few such 
sophisme connected with the work of the Holy 
Spirit; in doing which we will still farther illus- 
trate the topic under investigation. 

Before coming to specifications, we ahall 
make but one preliminary observation, viz. thet 
in the fixed style of the New Testament, there 
are certain terms and phrases which heve but 
one meaning attached to them; and when we 
use those phrases or terms in any other meaning 
than that attached to them in the sacred style, 
we as infallibly err, as if in using the term Je 
piter, I should always attach to it the idea of a 
planet, whereas the author, whose work I read, 
always attaches the idea ofa god toit. In 
a case, I must, in every instance, misund 
bim and pervert his meaning. 

The first specimen (and we can only give a 
few — we shall give is from 1 Cor. xii. 
“But the manifestation of the Spirit is ees to 
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every man to profit withal.” A thousand times 
is this sentence quoted to prove, and many a 
sermon is preached from it to show, that there 
issome kind of communication, afflation, or gift of 
the Holy Spirit given to every man to — 
or profit withal, to his own salvation. Three 
notable mistakes are obvious in such a perver- 
sion of the text: First, the manifestation of the 
Spirit denotes in this context, some spiritual gift 
by which the Spirit -is visible, or, at least, evi- 
dently manifested to be in or with the person. 
Secondly, the every mem denotes the spiritual 
men only, or every one that possessed a spiritual 

ift; for of these ony the apostle here speaks. 
Thirdly, to profil wi. denotes that the spir- 
itual man did not receive this gift for his own 
benefit especially, but for the profit of the other 
members of the body; as the ear oreye does 
not receive impressions for ite own benefit 
merely or primarily, but for the benefit of the 
whole body. This is just the design of the 
apostle in the whole e. 

We shall find another specimen or example 
of this same sophism in the 2d chapter, 4th 
verse: “And my speech (or discourse) and m 
preaching was not with persuasive words o 
man’s wisdom, but with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.’ How often do we 
hear the modern sermonizers praying that their 
preaching may come with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, meaning thereby some 
internal operation of the Spirit;* whereas, the 

tle uses these words to remind the Corin- 
thians that his preaching was not successful 
among them by means of his eloquence, but 
because of the demonstration of the Holy Spirit; 
or that his mission was established by the gifts 
of the Spirit imparted to them, and by miracles 
wrought in their presence. The next verse 
makes thie evident; for the design of this was, 
he adda, “that your faith might not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God,’ in 
the miracles which empowered me to per- 
form; for such is the fixed meaning of the term 
power in this connexion. “God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with pow- 
er.” “ You shall be endued with a power from 
on high.” Those who were converted by seeing, 
and those who ere converted by hearing of the 
miracles which God vouchsafed to the witnesses, 
their faith rests or stands upon the power of 

- I know that some, to countenance the 
above-mentioned perversion, are wont to cite 
the 19th verse of the 1st chapter of the Ephe- 
sans, which reads thus: ‘And what is the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward, 
who believe according to the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead.” Here, say 
the populara, isa plain proof “that the power 
that uces faith in us is equal to the power 
that raised Jesus from the dead.” This will 

+ Weare not calling in . hor pur d . 

Beet ns sonal tale othe Open ne 
in these —— of sophisms which we now ad- 

y exhibiting the way in which scrip- 
, OF wrested 


rases are perverted from their fixed 
pa the New Testamenti. 


the witness, or record given 
mwe. “There arethroethat 
Hesven : tbe Father, the Word, and the Ho. 
ly Spirit, and these three are one” in respect of the unity 
oftheir testimony. T >m he ta he the concurrence 
ef Calvin, Beza, and ht, in instance. for so 
tbey declare, 
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serve as a third example of this species of so- 
phistry. Without either denying or affirming 
the truth of the popular sentiment, as an ab- 
stract speculation, let us see whether this was. 
the meaning of the apostle. The apostle, from 
the 17th verse, ie declaring his prayer to God 
for the Ephesians; and, in the 18th verse, men- 
tions one item ‘of his request, viz. “that the 
eyes of their understanding being enlightened, 
they might know what is the hope of their call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance prepared for the saints: and that the 
might know what the exceeding greatness o 
his power will be (in the resurrection and glori- 
fication of their bodies) with relation to us who 
believe (which will be similar in glorifying the 
bodies of the saints to what it was in raising and 
glorifying Christ’s body) according to the work- 
ing of his mighty power, which he wrought in 
Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and 
exalted him,” &c. So that the power here spo- 
ken of isa ee to be exhibited in raising the 
bodies of the saints, and not a power to be ex- 
hibited in procacing faith; for the Ephesians 
had already believed. 

Another example of the same sophism we 

often observe in the citation of Acts vii. 51. “O! 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears! You do always resist the Holy Spirit: as 
your fathers did, so do you.” Hence it is ar- 
gued that there is some kind of operations of 
the Holy Spirit which are called common, and 
which are equally enjoyed by all men, the saved 
and the damned; and on thie, and another say- 
ing or two, is the whole doctrine of common 
operations predicated. But that Stephen, who 
was full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom, had 
no reference to any internal or external opera- 
tions upon the unbelieving Jews, is most evi- 
dent from the context. He shewed that his 
audience, as did their fathers, persecuted the 
prophets who spoke by the Spirit, and in resist- 
ing his word delivered by the prophets, they 
resisted the Spirit of God: for to resist a per- 
son’s word and to resist himself, is, in all idioms 
of speech, the same thing. The unbelievi 
Jews, in resisting the testimony of Stephen an 
of the apostles, resisted the Holy Spirit; and 
many in our time, who resist the eo of 
the apostles, dictated and confirmed by the Hol 
Spirit, do, in fact, resist the Holy Spirit. And, 
as in the days of Noah, the Spirit of God, 
by the preaching of Nosh, strove with the 
antediluvians; so the Spirit of God, by the 
reaching of the aposties, committed to writing. 
oes strive with all those to whom the word of 
this salvation is sent; and many still resist 
the cogency and power of the truth, and the 
arguments that confirm it. They did not all 
believe who saw the miracles, and such of the 
espiritual gifts as were visible; neither do all 
who read or hear the apostolic testimony and 
its confirmation, believe it. It has, however, 
been shown in the first volume of thie work, 
that the miracles and signs were written for the 
same purpose that they were wrought. This, 
— — no — roof than the — 
of John the a e. He says, . xx. 30, 31. 
t Man other 3 miracles joni Whew eT- 
formed in tho presence of his disciples, which 
are not recorded in this book. But these are 
recorded that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God; and that believing 
(this) you may have life through his name.” 

Curiosity inquires, How long did this age of 
miracles and spiritual gifts continue? It would 
be no matter of great consequence to settle this 
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point, and, therefore, it cannot be precisely de- 
termined. A few hints, however, on this sub- 
ject, may be useful, in connexion with the design 
of these essays. It must be remarked, that 
when Peter first opened the reign of heaven to 
the Jews, these gifts were showered down ina 
more copious manner, than at any one period 
afterwards among the Jews. The proof of this 
fact will presently appear. When the same 
apostle Peter, who was exclusively honored with 
the keys, opened the reign of Messiah the 
King to the Gentiles, in the house of Cornelius, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all the congregation, as it 
did on the Jews “at the beginning.” This 
hrase, “at the beginging,”» denotes that the 
Spirit of God had not fallen on the Jewish con- 
egation, as it did on Pentecost; and from 
entecost, till the conversion of the Gentiles, 
such a scene was never witnessed, even by the 
apostle; for he could find no parallel case, to 
which he could refer in giving a description of 
it, save that which happened in Jerusalem on 
Pentecost. The Samaritans did not receive it 
in the same manner as the Jews and Gentiles 
received it. Until Peter and John went down 
from Jerusalem, after many of the Samaritans 
had believed and were baptized, the Holy Spirit 
had fallen on none of them; but Peter and John 
imparted it to them by laying on their hands.* 
In almost every other instance, if not in all other 
instances, the Holy Spirit was communicated 
by the apostles’ hands; consequently, when the 
apostles all died, these gifts were no longer 
conferred; and gradually all the converts who 
had those gifte died also; and, therefore, these 
gifts did not long survive the apostles. A rea- 
son for their ceasing to be conferred will appear 
in our next essay, which will be devoted chiefly 
to the third species of evidence, which the Holy 
— vouchsafed to the testimony concerning 
Christ. Correct views of the office of the Holy 
Spirit in the salvation of men, are essential to 
our knowledge of the christian religion, as also 
to our enjoyment of it. On mistaken views of 
it are engrafted most of the extravagant systems 
of our times. Epiror. 


King James Instructions to the Translators of 
the Bible—awith extracts and remarks, 

{The following copy of instructions, with the extracts, 
are taken from Lewis’ History of the English Transia- 
tions of the Bible. They are here in , hot to intro- 
duce the controversy about ba , but to shew (what 
is little known) that King James actually forbade the 
translators of our Bible to translate the words baptism 
and deptize, and that these words accordingly are not 
transiated by them. If any of our readers should doubt 
of the correctness of the extracts made, we refer them 
to the above work, that they may read for themselves.) 





“‘ For the better ordering of the proceedin 
of the translators, his Majesty recommended the 
following rules to them, to be very carefully ob- 
served :— 

1. The ordinary bible, read inthe church, com- 
monly called the Bishop’s Bible, to be followed, 
and as little altered as the original will permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with the other names in the text, to be 
retained, as near as may be, according as they 
are vulgarly used. 

3 The old ecclesiastical words to be kept; 
as the word church, not to be translated congre- 
gation, &c. 

+ Bome sophistically talk of out of the Hol 
Spirit now-a-days ae: in the — when the 
phrases poured outand shed forth were fixed in their 
meaning, there were but two ou of any note of 


which we read; in other cases it was given in another 
manner. 
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4. When any word has divers significations, 
that to be kept which has been most commonly 
used by the moet eminent fathers, being agreea- 
ble to the propriety of the place, and the analo- 
gy of faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered, 
either not at all, or as little as may be, if neces- 
ay #0 require. 

. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew or 
Greek words, which cannot, without some cir- 
cumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed in 
the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginall 
set down, as shall serve for the fit references o 
one scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to 
take the same chapter or chapters; and havin 
translated or amended them severally by himsel 
where he thinks good, all to meet together, to 
confer what they have done, and agree for their 
part what shall stand. 

9. As any one company has despatched any 
one book in this manner, they shall send it to the 
rest to be considered of seriously and judiciously: 
for his majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the 
book so sent, shall doubt or differ upon any 
places, to send them word thercof to note the 
places, and therewithal to send their reasons, to 
which if they consent not, the difference to be 
compounded at the general meeting, which is to 
be of the chief persons of each company, at the 
end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is 
doubted of, letters to be directed by authority to 
send to any learned in the land for his judgment 
in such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to 
the rest of the clergy, admonishing them of this 
translation in hand, end to move and charge as 
many ae being skilful in the tongues, have taken 
pains in that kind, to send their particular obser- 
vations to the company, either at Westminster, 
Cambridge, or Oxford, according as it was direc- 
ted before in the king’s letter to the archbishop. 

13. The directors in each company to be the 
deans of Westminster and Chester, and the 
king’s professora in Hebrew and Greek in the 
two universities, 

14. These translatione to be used when they 
agree better with the text than the Bishop's Bi- 
ble, viz. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Matthews’,* 
Wilchurch’s, Geneva.” . 

“A copy of these orders or instructions being 
sent to Mr. Lively at Cambridge, and other cop- 
ies to Dr. Harding, the king’s reader of He- 
brew at Oxford, and Dr. Andrews, dean of West- 
minster; it seems as if some other doubts arising 
concerning them, application was made by the 
vice-chancellor to the bieho of London for the re- 
solution of them. To which his lordship replied, 
that “To be sure, if he had not signified so 
much to them already, it was his majesty*s plea- 
sure, that, besides the learned persons employed 
with them for the Hebrew and Greek, there 
should be three or four of the most eminent and 

ve divines of their university assigned by 
fhe vice-chancellor, upon conference with the 
rest of the heads, to be the overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the 
better observation of the rules appointed by his 
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and fourth rule; Sad ha when they h 

This to intend the t bibi ted 
by Edward Wilchureh, one of king Henry VILIO peitar 
and Grafton. a 
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upon the persons for this purpose, he prayed 

em to A him word thereof? : — 

The author from which the above is extracted, 
observes, that the translators, in their preface to 
the reader, affixed to their translation, declare 
as follows: * They had,’ they said, “on the one 
side avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, 
who left the old ecclesiastical words and betook 
them to others, as when they put washing for 
baptism, and congregation for church: and on 
the other hand, had shunned the obscurity of 
the Papists, in their azymes, tunike, rational 
holocausts, prepuce, pasche, and a number of 
such like, whereof their late translation (at 
Doway and Rheims) was full, and that of pur- 
pose to darken the sense; that since they must 
needs translate the bible, yet, by the language 
thereof, it might be kept from being under- 
stood.” The same author says, “Of this trans- 
lation the learned Mr. Matthew Poole has given 
the following character. In this royal version, 
says he, occur a many specimens of great 
learning and skill in the original tongues, and 
of an acumen and jud 
mon. By others it has been censured as too lit- 
eral, or following the — Hebrew and 
Greek too closely and exactly, and leaving too 
many of the words in the original untranslated, 
which makes it not eo intelligible to a mere En- 
glish reader. This last was perhaps in some 
measure owing to the king’s instructions, the 
third of which was, that the old ecclesiastical 
words should be kept. However it be, we see 
many of the words in the original retained, as, 
hosanna, ae amen, ae mammon, man- 
na, maranatha, phylactery, &c. for which no rea- 
son can be given but that they are left untranslated 
in the vulgar Latin.” Thies author further de- 
clares, that Nery in his preface to the bible, 
(printed in 1719,) remarks, there were certain 
words in the scripture, which use and custom 
had in a manner consecrated, as, sabbath, rabbi, 
baptize, scandalize, synagogue, &c. which, he 
said, he had every where retained, though they 
were neither Latin nor English, but Hebrew and 
Greek, because they are as well understood, 
even by men of the meanest capacity, as if they 
had been English.” Speaking of Wickliffe’s 
translation, he adds, “In Dr. Wickliffe’s transla- 
tion of the bible, we may observe that those 
words of the original which have since been 
termed sacred — were not always thus su- 
perstitiously regarded: thus, for instance, Matt. 
ul 6. is — — instead — were 

tized, tho or the moet part, they are 
here left antranslated, or are not rendered into 


so uently as they are in the Anglo- 
— frequently y ng 


From the above instructions given by king 
James to the translators, and the subjoined ex- 
tacts, the following observations are obvious, 
and are submitted to the consideration of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 

_ 1. It ia evident from rule third of the king’s 
instructions to the translators, that he forbade 
them to translate the old ecclesiastical words; 
and in rule fourth he commande, that when any 
word has divers significations, they should re- 
tain that in their translation which has been 
most commonly nsed by the most eminent fath- 


bei eable to the riety of the place 
ad da alons ot a ASR 


_ From the fret extract subjoined to the above 
instruetions of the king, it appears that his ma- 
jesty was careful that his instructions should be 


observed Lo ecially the 
third and fourth rules. a t was his majesty’s 
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pleasure, that besides the learned persons cm- 
ployed with them for the Hebrew and Greek, 
there should be three or four of the most emi- 
nent and gravo divines of their university as- 
signed by the vice-chancellor, upon conference 
with the rest of the heads, to be overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the 
better observation of the rules appointed by his 
highness, and especially concerning the third 
and fourth rules.” In the second extract, the 
translators, in their preface to the reader, de- 
clare that they had observed at least his majes- 
ty’e third rule respecting the old ecclesiastical 
words. They say, they had “onthe one side 
avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who 
left the old ecclesiastical words and betook them 
to others, as when they put washing for ba 
tism,” &c. In the third extract, though highly 
commended (and we believe justly) by Mr. 
Poole, their translation was censured by some 
others. The grounds of this censure are, that 
their translation is “too literal, or following the 
— Hebrew and Greek too closely and ex- 
tly, and leaving too many of the words in the 
original untranslated, which makes it not so in- 
telligible to a mere English reader.” It is eaid 
by the author from whom the instructions and 
extracts were taken, that “this was perhaps in 
some measure owing to the king’s instructions, 
the third of which was, that the old ecclesiasti- 
cal words should be kept.” He adds, that how- 
everit be, we see many of the words in the ori- 
ginal retained, as, hosanna, &c. for which no 
reason can be given but that they are left un- 
translated in the vulgar Latin.” This author 
alao informs us that Nary, in his preface to the 
bible, printed 1719, says, that “he had pe 
where retained these consecrated words, thou 
they were neither Latin nor English, but He- 
brew and Greek.” And he adds in the last ez- 
tract, that Dr. Wickliffe, in his translation 
though he has in Matt. iii. 6. rendered the word 
baptized by washed, yet these worde termed sa- 
cred words, are, for the most part, left untrans- 
lated by him, or are not so frequently translated 
into English as in the Anglo-Saxonic translation. 
2. Let it be particularly noticed, that amo 
those words called consecrated ecclesiastic 
words, and which were forbidden by the king to 
be translated into English, are the words baptism 
and baptize. This must be obvious to any per 
son who will compare the king’s instructions 
with the extracts made above. e king, in his 
instructions to the translators, rule third, com- 
mands “ the old ecclesiastical words to be kept,” 
and gives the word church not to be translated 
congregation, with an et celera, as a specimen of 
these worda. The translators, in their preface 
quoted above, declare that they, in order to 
avoid being puritanical in their translation, had 
ut baptism where the Puritans had put washing. 
hey also say that the puritans, eo doing, 
“left the old ecclesiastical words,” whic 
chiefly demonstrate that the word baptism was 
one of those words reckoned both by the king 
and the translators to be an old, a consecrated, an 
an ecclesiastical word. This, the translators add, 
wae one of the puritan scrupulosities, and that 
they had, in their translation, avoided it. This 
is also proved from what was said by Nary in 
his preface to the bible, printed 1719. He de- 
clares, in the extract made above, that baptize 
was one of the consecrated words which he had 
every where retained in his translation, and 
which he allows are neither Latin nor Englieh, 
but Greek. If more evidence of this fact was 
necessary, we might add that the author — 
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work from which the extracts above are made, 
declares that these words called sacred words 
(of which baptism and baptize are two) were 
not always thus superstitiously regarded. As ev- 
idence of this, he remarks that Dr. Wickliffe, 
in his translation of Matt. iii. 6. rendered the 

hrase were baptized by weren waschen, though 
in his translation the old ecclesiastical words 
are, for the most part, left untranslated, or are 
not rendered into English so frequently as they 
are in the Anglo-Saxonic translation. 

3. From the above instructions and extracts, 
itis very evident that whatever the words bap- 
tism and baptize may signify in the Greek lan- 
guage, they are words which are not translated 
in our version of the bible. The king virtually 
par nace their being translated, the translators 

eclare they left them untranslated, and others 
allow that they are neither “ Latin nor English,” 
but Greek. This surely should rouse the at- 
tention of every one who has any regard to the 
authority of the Divine Saviour, to inquire what 
do these words mean when correctly translated 
into English. If they signify opini ung or pour- 
ing, let them be so translated. Had the king 
and the translators been baptists, and believe 
that these words signified immersion or dipping 
would it not have been singular that they shou d 
agree to conceal their meaning by giving us only 
the Greek words anglicised? If they did mean 
sprinkling, as is generally asserted, there surely 
could have been no harm in translating them 
accordingly, when it was both the duty and in- 
terest of those who superintended the transla- 
tion to do it. Why, then, all this concealment 
of their signification? It is said that they were 
old, ecclesiastical and consecrated words. It is 
believed that consecrated and ecclesiastical as 
the king and translators esteemed them, had 
they meant any thing but immersion, these qual- 
itics would not have saved them from being ren- 
dered into English. But who said those words 
were consecrated and ecclesiastical word 
which should not be translated? The king an 
ecclesiastics, whose practice required this pious 
fraud to justify their kind of baptism, or at least 
to conceal that their practice was unscriptural. 
In no place of the bible, that I remember, does 
God say that there are certain old, consecrated, 
and ecclesiastical words, which must not be 
translated into the English — e. The 
translators themselves only thought thet these 
words were consecrated and ccclesiastical, when 
they occurred in certain places, and when used 
to express the mode of christian baptism. Thus, 
in the following passages, where the same Greek 
words occur, they disregard their age, their con- 
secration, and their ecclesiastical nature. “He 
it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have di 
ped it. And when he had dipped the sop, he 
ve it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. 
t And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood, and his name was called the Word of 
God.” John xiii. 26. Rev. xix. 13. See also 
_ Matt. xxvi. 23. in the Greek. The translators 
in these, and in other instances, have inadvert- 
ently, or rather unavoidably, to make sense of 
these passages, shown us that they believed the 
Greek word baptisma means dipping. It may be 
resumed that there were particular reasons for 
eaving these words untrapelated where chris- 
tian baptism is spoken of, unless we can make 
ourselves believe that in those days king James 
and the translators in this acted without any 
reasons at all. But it is not easily believed that 
they acted without these reasons, when it is re- 
membrr:d that they had every inducement to 
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translate the wordsif me meant nothing con- 
t to their practice. It was with these old 
ecclesiastical words that the clergy succeeded in 
Teserving the fascination of priestcraft. When 
yndal issued his translation of the bible, be- 
cause he had in it disregarded the words which 
the clergy esteemed sacred, they condemned it. 
He had, for instance, changed charity into love; 
church into congregation; priest into senior; 
grace into favor; confession into knowledge; 
enance into repentance; and a contrite heart 
into a troubled heart. Sir Thomas Moore, who 
warmly espoused the cause of the clergy against 
Tyndal’s translation, wrote a dialogue, with a 
view to bring it into contempt among the people. 
Tyndal, in answer to it, (as quoted by the author 
from whom we have taken our extracts) thus 
speaks: “What made them whose cauee Sir 
homas espoused, so un and impatient, 
was, they had lost their juggling terms where- 
with they imposed on and misled the people. 
For instance, the word church, he said, was, b 
the popish clergy, appropriated to themselves; 
whereas, of right, it was common to all the 
whole congregation of them that believe in 
Christ. So, he said, the school-doctors and 
preachers were wont to make many divisions, 
distinctions, and sorta of grace; with confession, 
they juggled and made the people, as oft as they 
=p e of it, to understand it by shrift in the ear. 
by the word penance, they made the people 
understand holy deeds of their enjoining, with 
which they must make satisfaction for their sins 
to God-ward.”” The bible is not yet free from 
these juggling terms, when words are left un- 
translated and another meaning is affixed to them 
than what they originally signify, and that mean- 
ing sanctioned by very extensive practice. Whe- 
ther this has originated in kingcraft or- priest- 
craft, orin both, justice demande that it should 
be detected. A sacred regard to the authority 
of God ought to lead us to reject an error, how- 
ever old, sanctioned by whatever authority, or 
however generally practised. 





Extracts from Letters addressed to Elder Henry 
Toller, by James Fi pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Lexi: Ky 


In order to show that faith is more than a be- 
lief, a number of absurd distinctions have been 
made use of upon this subject. Maiy distin- 

uish the belief of the head from the belief of 
the heart, as if a man could perceive a thing to 
be true with his head, whilst in his heart he per- 
ceived it to be false. If they mean by thie, to 
distinguish faith from love, the terms are proper; 
for love is not belief, but an affection of the 
heart. They both unite in saving faith. The 
Spirit of God harmonizes the head and the heart, 
by — right apprehensions to them, and 
suitable impressions upon them, through and by 
the gospel of God’s grace. It is common to dit 
tinguish true faith from a historical faith, as if 
there could be any true faith, without believing 
the gospel history! The gospels written by the 
four evangelists, contain the history of Christ's 
incarnation, life, doctrine, miracles, death, ree 
urrection, ascension, and intercessl id one 
of the evangelists tells us the design of this his 
tory :—t These are written, that you might be- 
lieve that Jesus isthe Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing, you might have life through 
his name.” John xx. 31. Surely that belief, 


which has life eternal connected with it, must 
be true faith. A distinction is also made be- 
tween believing the doctrine of the and 


receiving the person of Christ; as if a 
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person was not the object of the gospel doctrine, 
or as if we could receive Christ in any other 
way, than by — that doctrine! John aays 
“as many as received him, to them gavc he pow- 
er to become the sons of God,” which receiving, 
he explains in the following words, “even to 
them that believe on his name.” John i. 12. For 
another apostle says, “yon are the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus.” Gal. iii. 26. And 
itis plain, to receive him, or believe on his name, 
is to believu the doctrine of the gospel concern- 
ing him; for “he that abides in the doctrine of 
Christ, he has both the Father and the Son.” 
2 John, ver. 9. 

Nome describe faith to be an inward principle 
of grace, implanted in the heart by the opcra- 
tion of the Spirit, separate from, and previous to 
the knowledge of the word of God. But itis 
impossible to conceive what is meant by such a 
principle of grace as this. It cannot be any 
sentiment respecting Christ or his salvation, 
since itis supposed to be previous to the know- 
ledge of the word of God, wherein alone he is 
revealed. Nor can it be any disposition or af- 
fection of mind towards Christ; for the mind 
cannot be affected with any object of which it 
has no knowledge; and our confession of faith 
makes the principal acts of saving faith to have 
immediate relation to Christ, trusting on him 
alone for justification, &e. But the Holy Ghost 
is the Spirit of truth, and operates upon the mind 
nut abstracted from the word, which is truth, or 
without it, but by means of it, enlightening the 
understanding in its doctrines, and influencin 
the will by ite motives: eo that the word itself, 
is the very principle established in the heart by 
the Spirit. Men are born of the spirit; but it is 
by the incorruptible seed of the word, 1 Pet. i. 23. 
It ig of his own will that God begets men to the 
ith a i is uv erg abe of sath — 
18. ith comes earing, and hearin 
the word of God, Rom. x. i. To saupose, 
therefore, that the Spirit implants faith, as a 
principle of grace in the heart, without the word, 
or previous to any knowledge of it, is unintelli- 
gible, and unscriptural, and contrary to the word 
of God, the confession of Faith :—it makes 
the word of God of little consequence—super- 
cedes the — of ee it to sinners, 
or of its being by them in order to faith; 
and the Spirit does not glorify the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his operations, as he was promised to 
do, in impesting it. It opensa flood-gate of wild 
enthusiasm, and a — the son oe for 
distinguishi e Spirit of truth from the spirit 

* li a 1 Jokn v. 1 6. 

When men conceive faith to be a principle 

t in the heart by the Spirit, abstract from 
the word, it will lead them to look within them- 
selves, the operation of some spirit, very 
different from the spirit of truth, who speaks in 
the seriptures, whose work is to guide into all 
ruth, to testify of Christ, and take of his, and 
chow it to us. John xvi. 13, 14. It will make 
them seek after this inward principle, in the 
frst instance, as the main hinge of their hope, 
and ent them taking any comfort from the 
fod, Fes they find, or rather they a they 

is mysterious principle wro in them: 
which, after all, — only à priodiplé of 
blind enthusiasm or self-conceit. 

On the other hand, when faith is confounded 
ma its effects, * — to consist of a — 

good Apoa ons and vigorous exertions o 
the mi t limits the extent, and clouds the 
immediate freeness, of divine grace to the 
chief of sinners, by ing it to such as 
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are supposed to be better qualified than others. 

It sets the gospel ground of hope at a distance 
from the self-condemned, who cannot find such 
good dispositions in themselves, and puts them 
upon striving to attain them, or to exert sone 
act in order to be justified. The consequence 
is, that they either, discouraged, sink into des- 

ndency, or fall into despair after much fruitless 
labor, or, if they obtain some fluctuating peace 
in this way, itis not founded on what they be- 
lieve — Christ, but upon a better opin- 
ion of themselves, or of the dispositions and 
actings of their minds towards him; and in this 
case it signifies little, whether they call these 
things acts of faith, or works of the law; or 
whether they thank God or themselves that they 
are not as other men are. This is surcly a wide 
difference between believing “that God will 
justify only such asare well disposed and proper- 
E a and believing “that he justifies 
the ungodly freely ae grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” Rom. iii. 24, 
ch. v. 5. and the effecta of these two faiths are 
equally different. Tho former leads a man to 
seek relief to his guilty conscience, and peace 
with God from something to be wrought in him 
or done by him. The latter leads a man direct- 
ly to the character and work of Christ, as the 
sole foundation of his ees and of his 
Hope and peace with God. 

eving faith is distinguished from every other, 
by its object and effects. Faith cannotso muchas 
exist without an object; for, when nothing is 
believed, there can be no belief. It saves in no 
other way than that it has a saving object; and 
all its influence upon the heart and life, is, pro- 
perly speaking, the influence of truth believed. 

Thou h there can be no true faith without 
knowledge, yet there may be a kind of specu- 
lative knowledge without true faith. There 
ie a wide difference between understanding the 
— of a preposition, and believing the truth 
of it. 

Whatever men may think of their knowledge 
and belief of the gospel, yet if they do not in 
some measure perceive its excellence, suitable- 
ness, and importance to their lost condition as 
sinners, they do not in reality know, and be- 
lieve it—it is the operation of God’s Spirit that 
produces this. 

Christ told hisdisciples that the Spirit of truth, 
the Holy Ghost, when he came, would not speak 
of himself—but would glorify him. According- 
ly, hie — during the age of miracles, 
were all performed in glorifying Jesus Christ, 
and in his name. The el of Christ, since 
the days of the apostles, has been the theme he 
has blessed, in convincing the world of sin, of 
righteouaness, and of judgment, and through 
which he has imparted saving faith in the Lord 
Jesue Christ. It was in the name of Josus, 
all the miracles were wrought; and by the 
preaching of Christ, and him crucified, as he is 
exhibited in the record God has given of his Son, 
the same Spirit has exerted his power, through 
this preaching, in regenerating the hearts of 
men. Hence, it is by preaching Christ to sin- 
ners, and not the Spirit, that the Spirit operates 
in glorifying Jesus in their conversion. 
preach to sinners less about the Spirit, it is that 
they may experience the operations of the Spirit 
more, by —— Christ and him crucified, 
which is the sum and substance of the gospel. 
On believers I urge the necessity of praying the 
Father, through the Son, for the Spirit, that he 
may enlighten and sanctify them, &c., 


— — 
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Communicated from Providence, Rhode bland. 

Tat Christianity ie at present most grossly 
corrupted, many sincere and spiritual christians 
see and deplore. In this town we have our 
share in this soul-sickening state of things. 
One church (one of the orthodox ones too) has 
in its bosom men who are notorious for profanity! 
This is one of that vast combination of churches 
which is now so active in the promotion of the 
modern plans of christianizing the world. If 
they would christianize themselves, and get rid 
of their abominable pride of life, and pompous 
religious parade, they would remove a great 
cause of grief from the minds of all meek and 
lowly christians acquainted with them; and the 
more especially seeing they pass in the christian 
world for orthodox an evangelical. ; 

It was formerly a saying among the Baptists, 
‘+ Reading, no preaching;” but they have got so 
now, in this place, that they can read their pray 
ers! Yes, the Baptists in Providence, R. I. do 
not scruple to read their prayers! At the cele- 
bration of Independence, thisnovel spectacle was 
exhibited, for the first time here, by a Baptist 
minister of this town, who was selected to pray on 
the occasion by the Military Committee of Ar- 
rangements! This same Baptist minister wears 
a gown in his pulpit, and, for preaching, pro- 
nounces a very flowery oration, written at full 
length. He is, therefore, a tolerable Episcopal- 
ian. But if he should take a little trip among 
country brethren, he would find disapproving 
countenances there. But who would have im- 
agined, a few years ago, that the Baptists would 
ever have come to this? Where is the raiment 
of camel's hair, and leathern girdle of John the 
Baptist? Ichabod may with propriety be written 
upon the walls of their temple. 

In one of our heterodox societies, people are 
taught a new birth of this nature; when the 
drunkard leaves off drinking, he is, in that, re- 
generated—and so of every thing elee. Now 
every one that has been born of the Spirit, knows 
thet this is not what is meant by being born 
again; and yet this doctrine is publicly held 
forth, and many embrace it. Of in what a lament- 
able case are blind people, when led by such 


blind guides! 
Our singing here, as in other — is per- 
formed by professors and non-professors ail to- 


gether, headlong; and thus people are made to 
utter solemn lies, singing of their heavenly birth 
when they never experienced any; and of their 
love to God when they are at enmity with him. 
This public sham is a public shame; and why 
it is suffered to go on in quiet as it does, is incon- 
ceivable. It is not my place to judge; but I 
should dread to be in the place of that minister 
who should promote or consent to this abomina- 
ble outrage upon common sense and the wor- 
ship of God. And yet this is the universal cus- 
tom among us—orthodox and heterodox; and it is 
— to make the heart of a servant of God 
ache. 

The abomination of having men of the world 
meddle with the religious affairs of meetings, is 
here common. O christianity! O abused gospel! 
you need not the hateful, polluted embraces of 
pi enemies. If they withhold their hearts 

rom you, their money is your affliction when 
proffered to you. 

As to the numerous societies of the day, thin 
are here as in other places. Characters of the 
worst cort and church members mingle together, 
and talk of restoring the Jews, and of bringing 
about the Millennium, &c.—and the reverends, 
and honorables, and rabbies, and lewyers, and 
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scribes, (I go no further,) trumpet their wonder- 
ful doings in the papers, and get their names upon 
these rolls of immortality. I see not how these 
people can teach the world christianity, seeing 
they do not appear to understand it themselves. 
And I should suppose that the members of those 
societies who are not christians, would be more 
consistently employed in healing themselves be- 
fore undertaking to heal others. Itis truly ri- 
diculous thet men, who know nothing about re- 
ligion, should be zealously engaged in mission- 
ary matters. It seems to me this is the most 
foolish age that has ever yet been. 

So much for the fountain. The streams which 
flow from it may be expected to be like it— 
Worldly policy, ambition, and vanity, seem to 
be the governing Po eee throughout. Young 
men are sent to college to get qualified to preach! 
One way to learn to preach with a witness!— 
How edifying mustit be to the mind of the yo 

jan to read the obscene and idolatrous Pa- 
gan tales of antiquity! How favorable an influ- 
ence must the wanton legends of yore have upon 
him! And to see the vanity, lightness, self-1m- 
portance, and apparent want of devotion of great 
numbers of thoee designed for the ministry, is 
enough to sicken and sadden the heart of every 
serious, humble christian. 

The foregoing is but a glance at a few things 
—but it is enough to show us that the christian 
world is ina wretched, wretched state. O for 
the Spirit to come and make searching work 
among christians! Instead of being in a pros- 
perous condition, the christian world is daily 
getting worse; and there is, at present, scarcely 
any pure christianity on the earth; and yet, our 
college divines will come in with their sophistry, 
and try to make us believe that things are going 
on finely! Out upon such nònsengse, I say. Ido 
not believe that a brown loaf is a leg — 

RION. 


No. 5.} December 6, 1824. 
Essays on the work of the Ho irit in the Sal- 
vation of —— 

ALL the evidences of the marvellous love of 
Jehovah, exhibited in the salvation of men, are 
like itself, superlatively grand and sublime. 
The evidences which command belief, are all 
miracles; the evidences which corroborate and 
strengthen that belief, sometimes called “the 
internal evidences of the record,” are admirabl 
moral and rational. The evidences on whic 
the faith of the intelligent rests, are, in the first 
instance, all miracle. But when we discourse 
intelligibly on this miraculous evidence, we die 
tinguish miracles, spiritual gifts, and prophecy. 
We have briefly suggested a few thoughts on 
miracles, properly eo called, and on spiritual 
ifts, and are now to attend to prophecy. We 
ave already found prophecy amongst the spirit- 
ual gifts, as also, indeed, the power of working 
in others the power of working miracles. But 
we are now to consider prophecy in a higher 
and more exalted sense. 

Many of the primitive christians were posses- 
ed of the gift of foretelling future events. Paul 
declared that the Holy Spirit testified to him in 
every city, that “ bonds and afflictions awaited 
him.” In what manner the Holy Spirit testified 
this in every city we are informed. Let usteke 
a few instances which settle this point. Acts 
aa ee some seen 6 vno said to 

im, through the spirit, that he should not 
to Jerusalem,” ——— of those afflictions that 
awaited him. Philip, the deacon, had “ — 
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daoghters which did prophesy,” and while Paul 
was there a certain prophet named Agabus, 
came down from Judea, and when he came into 
the presence of Paul, he took his girdle and 
bound his own hands and feet, saying, “Thus 
sys the Holy Spirit, so shall the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem bind the man that owns this girdle, and 
sall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” 
Thus the Holy Spirit testified to Paul by the 
words of the prophets. This Agabus was a 
prophet of some note, as appears trom Acts xi. 
9. ‘There stood up Agabus, and signified, 
by the spirit, that there should be a great dearth 

rough ali the world: which came to pass in 
the days of Claudius Cesar.» This gift of pro- 
phecy differs from another gift of the same 
name. To prophesy, in the church of Corinth, 
imported no more than to speak, by inspiration, 
ina known tongue, to the edification of men; 
bat to foretell future events, by the spirit of in- 

iration, is, what we are now contemplating. 

or is it our design to attend to those prophe- 
cies, which many individuals, in the age of 
spiritual gifts, uttered for the immediate exigen- 
ces of that period, for either the conviction or 
confirmation of their cotemporaries; but we are 
now to view the recorded prophecies, which 
were designed as a standing evidence of the 
trath teatified concerning Christ. We all see 
the advantages which resulted to both Jews and 
Gentiles from the recorded prophecies of the 
ancient revelations, in the times of the Saviour 
and his apostles. Indeed, the prophecies, writ- 
ten and read, were the last appeal, and the a!l- 
convincing or silencing one, against which there 
was no nsing up. But it is not prophecy, in 
that enlarged sense, which includes the evi- 
dence given to the Messiah, before his appear- 
ance in Judea, by the Jewish prophets; but it is 
the prophecies of the New Testament, afforded 
by the Holy Spirit, in honor of the Messiah 
and his cause, since his appearance in the 
flesh, which I am now to consider under this 


ead. 

The greatest wisdom ie apparent in this de- 
pertment of evidence. The Spirit, given im- 
measurably to Jesus, afforded him all means of 
co 7 ini bis — His ae — 
ing the gift of prophecy was admirably adapte 
to the San of the time. He did not, in 
tho first exercises of this gift, utter predictions 
that respected events long future: no, this 
would havo been altogether useless in the first 
pace; and, therefore, his first predictions re- 
spected events soon to happen with respect to 
himself and hie apostles. If I essed the 
gift of prophecy, and wished it to contribute to 
my honor, I would, doubtless, foretell some 
events which would soon happen, in order to 
obtain credit to predictions of greater futurity. 
8o did the Saviour. His first preseuoas respect- 
ed events just on the eve of being born. He 
foretold to Peter, that, on going to the sea, and 
in casting in his line, he would take a fish with 
t ater in his mouth. This wasa small matter 
but as difficalt to tell as an event two thousand 
——— He prophesied that he would be 

tilled by the chief re and that he would 
tise from the dead the third day, a few months 

fore it happened. When they were on their 
way to Jerusalem, he sent two of his disciples 
© a village, predicting to them that they would 
there an ass tied, and her colt with her, and 
a@deted them to bring them tohim; at the same 
ime assuring them that, on telling the prepne 
tarthat tho Master wanted them, he would send 
them. These little matters all tended to con- 
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firm the disciples in their faith concerning him. 
And, indeed, there was much need that their 
faith should be well confirmed, as it was soon to 
be put to a most severe trial. He, therefore, 
gives asa reason for his numerous predictions, 
the following: “ This [ tell you now, before it 
happen, that when it happens, you may believe.” 
But, to pass over the numerous predictions that 
respected minor matters and approaching events, 
we shall proceed to notice a prophecy of great 
utilgy, which respected an event about forty 
years distant. This prediction was designed for 
public conviction, and was perfectly adapted to 
this end. It was of that character of events 
which must necessarily be notorious and emin- 
ently conspicuous. Let us attend to it. When 
all was tranquil in Jerusalem, the city and the 
temple standing guarded by the enthusiasm and 
patriotism of a powerful people, under a Roman 
procurator; when religion and business were 
going on in their regular course as for ages, he 
oretold, that, before the people then living, died; 
before the existing generation passed off the 
stage, the city and the temple should be razed, 
and not one stone left on another that should not 
be thrown down. “On the Mount of Olives his 
disciples accosted him privately, saying Tell us, 
when shall this happen? What shail be the sign 
of your coming, (to do this,) and of the conclu- 
sion of this state?’ These questions he mi- 
nutely answered.. He declared the preceding 
events—the means by which the city and tem- 
ple would be destroyed—gave directions to his 
disciples how they might escape this impending 
calamity, frequently called “the wrath to come,” 
or “impending vengeance.” And, as to the 
preciee day, he informed them that he was not 
authorized to communicate it, for the Father had 
reserved this in his own bosom, and willed not 
men or angels to know it; but at the same time, 
he would so far satisfy them as to assure them 
that the people then living would not all die*till 
it actually came to pass. Thie was as definite as 
a prophecy, so public and comprehensive, ought 
to be. 

Let the reader remember that this circum- 
stantial prediction concerning an event to be 
notorious through all the earth, was committed 
to record, and published through Judea, Greece 
and Rome; ina word, through Asia, Africa, an 
Europe, many years before it came to pass.— 
And also let it be noted that the apostles, while 
they published it, gave exhortations in their 
epistles to the christians concerning it. Mat- 
thew’s gospel was published in Judea thirty- 
two years before the destruction of the city and 
temple; Luke’s memoirs of Christ were pub- 
lished in Greece seven years before Titus, the 
Roman general, razed Jerusalem and made 
the plough pass overit. Mark’s memoirs of 
Christ were published in Rome five years be- 
fore this era of vengeance. But, besides these 
written records, there were all the publishers of 
Messiah’s words and deeds going to and fro 
through all the world. These are facts, which 
christians acquainted with the New Testament 
and the history of the world, believe; and which 
learned infidels are constrained to admit. That 
the oe declared this prophecy to the churches, 
and that it was uniformly believed, and its accom- 
piishment anxiously looked for, can be easily 
shewn from their writings. I say, anri look- 
ed for, becauso the persecuting power of the Jews 
was to fall with their city acd temple; and the 
apostles solaced the disciples with the hope of its 
B ody fall. Paul assured the suffering Hebrews 
that their sufferings by the Jews would soon cease; 
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“For,” said Ne, “yeta little while, and he whois 
coming will come, and wiil not tarry;”?” he will 
destroy the Jewish state, and then your infidel 
countrymen will have to cease persecuting you. 
This the context declares. He tells the Thesea- 
lonians, that the Jews killed their own prophets 
and the Lord Jesus; that “they were hindering 
us (apostles) to preach to the Gentiles that they 
might be saved; so that they fill up their iniqui- 
ties always. But the wrath of is comi 
— them at length.” (Macknight’s Translation. 
aul also assures the Romans, that the God o 

Peace would soon put under their feet the infidel 
Jews and the Judaizers. The Jews he calis Sa- 
tan, or the enemy, and adversary. He comforts 
them with the agsurance that God “would bruise 
Satan under their feet soon.” It seems from 
what Peter saye in his epistles, (me latter of 
which was written three years betore the Lord 
came to avenge his quarrel with the Jews,) that 
the infidel Jews scoffed the idea of Christ’s ever 
coming, as if the apostles had beon long talking 
about it, and yet he had not come. He consoles 
the dispersed brethren with these words, “Know 


that there shall come scoffers in the last days, 


walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming?” And James, in 
the clearest style, after speaking of the wicked- 
ness of the Jews, in a tremendous dation, 
which ends in these awful words, «Vou have 
condemned and killed the Just One, who did not 
resist you,” exhorts and comforte the christians 
in these words, “Be patient, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord; Prenen your h 

the coming of the Lord draws nigh.” 
these, and many more expressione and references 
in the episties to the predicted fall of Jerusalem, 
and the power of the Jews, we are authorized to 
say that this catastrophe was, by all the chris- 
tians, universally expected tor years before its 
arrival, and therefore they required exhortations 
to patience under their persecutions, and were 
consoled by the certainty of the accomplishment 
of their Lord’s prophecy. Inthe year 70 Jerusa- 
jem and its temple were levelled to the dust, af- 
ter being immersed in all the calamities the Sa- 
viour foretold. Thie event, then, gave a terrible 
blow to the Jewish adversaries of the christian 
cause, and stimulated the christians with fresh 
courage. Their patience having been tried for 
many years, the deliverance would be the more 
appreciated, and their faith would be greatly 
confirmed. The more extensive the hatred, op- 
position, and persecution of the Jews had been, 
the greater publicity was given to the prophecy, 
and the more convincing the accomplishment. 
Had I lived in those days, and been so happy as 
to have been one of those persecuted christians 
who had witnessed the catastrophe, I would have 
argued thus with all opposera of the christian 
faith—“That Jesus the Nazarene was the prom- 
ised Messiah, the Son of God, and now the 
Governor of the Universe, is abundantly proved, 
not only from the ancient prophecies, from his 
resurrection from the dead, from the gifts he 
has bestowed on many of his disciples, from the 
private eerie he gave, which have been all 
accomplished, from his continued presence with 
his apostles, from the success attendant on their 
labors; but vow, from the accomplishment of one 
of the most puoi and particular predictions in 
the annals of the world. It cannot be denied 
that this prediction has been read by thousands 
in the writings of his apostles, has been Acard 
proclaimed a thousand times by his followers; 
yea, that some are still living who heard him 
pronounce it; and that it is literally fulfilled, all 
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the world is now witness, I pase over every 
thing of a mere private character—I fix my eyes 


exclusively on this astonishing circumstance. I 
see every thing so exactly fulfilled in it; not one 


of hie disciples perished in the siege; they all 


obeyed his commands; when they saw Jerusalem 


invested with armies, they fied; the people that 


were considered an abomination, that makes des- 
olate, have come; the walls of Jerusalem are 
levelled to the ground; the — laid in smok- 
ing ruins; the mation dispersed. The blood of 
the righteous prophets has been avenged; and 
the curse the rulers invoked upon themselves 
and their children, has come upon them. ‘ This 
is the Lord’s doing and marvellous in our eyes.’ 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry. If his be 
roused fora little, blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him.” 
Such an argument would, we think, be omni- 
tent with all who would hear and consider it. 
sides, this prediction gave a vast weight, and 
a new impetus to the other prophecies delivered 
by the apostles in their writings. For when this 
one, which figured so prominently in all their 
writings and speeches, was so exactly fulfilled, 
who would hesitate in looking for the accom- 
plishment of the others in their proper seasons, 
The prophecies delivered by Paul and John 
concerning the fate of christianity in the world 
occupy the next place in the written prophecies, 
and immediately succeed in train to that one 
now noticed. The size of thie paper forbids a 
minute attention to them. The intelligent will 
readily perceive, what an essential service the 
render to the testimony of the apostles. I wi 
only set down the items of Paul’s prophecy con- 
cerning the great — which we have 
lived to witness. “That day (speaking of the 
last day) shall not come unless there come the 
ope au — aah be ee that man 
of sin, that son ition, who o s 
exalts himself hove ove one who te called a 
god, or an object of worship; so that he, in the 
temple of God, asa god sits, openly shewing him- 
self that he is a god. Do you not remember 
that when I was still with you, I told you these 
things? And you know, what now restrains 
him, in order to his being revealed in his own 
season. For the mystery of iniquity already 
inwardly works, only tillhe who now restrains, 
be taken out of the way. And then ehall be 
revealed that lawless one. Him the Lord will 
consume by the breath of his mouth, and will 
render ineffectual by the bright shining of his 
coming. Of whom the coming is after or sihi- 
lar to) the strong working of Satan, with all 
ower, and signs, and miracles of falsehood.” 
fe Thess. ii. 3—9. Macknight’s Translation.] 
his is as minutely descriptive of the apostacy, 
called anti-Christ, as the Messiah’s description 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. i 
John informs us that be was in the Spirit, in 
Patmos, on the Lord’s day, when the Mesaish 
vouchsafed him a porene view of the church's 
history till the end of time. In this prophecy, 
declared to be the fruit of the Spirit, we haves 
most signal evidence of the truth of the apos- 
tle’s testimony. The prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, forty years before it came to 
ass; the predicticn of the dispersion of the 
jews, which yet exista; the prediction of the 
rise of the a cy, and the removal of the Pe- 
gan power of impenal Rome, hundreds of years 
prior to the evont; and the prediction of the 
downfall of the anti-christian kingdom, with 
the means eventuating therein; (a part of which 
we have lived to see,) constitute a sort of 
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ing miracle, in attestation of the truth of the 
divine eraai of the christian religion, 
which we owe to that Holy Spirit, which search- 
esand reveals the deep designs and counsels of 


sideration of your readers what appears to me, 
on incontrovertible documents, to have been the 
peculiar and distinguishing principles and prac- 
tice of that ancient and venerable sect, whose 
cause you so decidedly and zealously appear to 
advocate, in the face of almost carver o 
sition. if what I shall offer, shall appear, what 
I most aneta desire and intend, a genuine 
exhibition, or life picture, of the ancient Anti- 
ochian sect under consideration, it is well: if 
otherwise, I shall thank you, sir, or any of your 
readers, to favor me, and the public, with such 
corrections as will do justice to the original, and 
cause those prime hentors of the christian name 
to live once more within the sphere of human 
contemplation, should it be only on paper.— 
Your compliance, &c. will much oblige, sir, 
yours and the public’s humble servant, 
THEOPHILUS. 

















These brief notices of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in revealing the saving truth, and in con- 
ing it by miracles, spintual gifts, and pro- 
phecy, merely suggest to the intelligent reader 
a train of reflections, which, if followed out, 
may lead to a further acquaintance with thie 
most interesting subject, than could be commu- 
nicated in volumes of essays of this diffuse and 
general character. 

It must be remembered in all our inquiries 
into this, and every other question pertaining to 
the revelation of God, that it was all given 
since men fell into a state of sin and misery; 
and that, like every other work of God, it is 
perfectly adapted to the end for which it was 
iven; that is, to make wise to salvation those 
that are ignorant and out of the way, and to 
guide those that are reclaimed by it in the paths 
of righteousness and life. 

Hitherto we have been considering the Holy 
Spirit as the Spirit of Wisdom, and the Spirit of 
Power. We have not yet introduced him as the 
Spirit of Holinesa or of Goodness. This will 
be more particularly attended to by and by.— 
For it is not only revealed asthe spirit of wis- 
dom and of power, but also as the spirit of all 

ness in man. As the Spirit of Wisdom 
and of Power, it was the author of all the mira- 
cles, spiritual gifte, and prophecy; but as the 
Spirit of Goodness, it is the author of that prin- 
ciple in christians, which inclines and enables 


The disciples were called Christians first in Anti- 
och.—Acts xi. 26, 

Tax distinguished subjects of this essay were, 
by their historian Luke, denominated * the dis- 
eiples” and “the saints,” and both with a man- 
ifest reference to the Lord Jesus. The same 
author also informs us that they were accustomed 
to consider and address each other as brethren; 
wherefore he likewise uses this epithet in speak- 
ing of the characters under consideration. He 
also styles the aggregate or assemblage of those 
collected and dwelling together in any place, 
t the church in,” or at,” such a place; or sim- 
ply “the church; and in the plural, “the 
churches.” For the authenticity of these re- 





them to cry Abba, Father. Evrog. j| marks, as well as for a variety of other impor- 
tant items respecting the subjects of our present 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist: inquiry, the reader is humbly and earnestly 


requested to peruse with attention the first twelve 
chapters of the history of these people, with the 
first three verses of the thirteenth; viz. of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Now, as descriptive epithets are alwaysintend- 
ed to convey to us some knowledge of the thin 
described, let us advert a little to the import of 
the above epithets which were given to those 
people individually and collectively considered ; 
and also how they came by those epithets, or 
on what account they received them. As tothe 
first, namely, “disciple,” we know it signifies 
scholar or learner; that is, one who subjects 
himself to, or under the teaching of, a certain 
master, that he may learn and practise his in- 
structions for the very purpose for which they 
were given. Now, when any person puts him- 
self thus under the guidance and direction of 
another, he actually becomes his disciple. It 
has been already observed, that the members of 
this ancient sect received the appellations both 
of disciples and saints in relation to the Lord 
Jesus: it therefore necessarily follows, that they 
acknowledged him their only Master; for this 
wae one of his primary injunctions, that his dis- 
ciples should acknowledge no master but him- 
self. Matt. xxiii. 8—10. Again, addressing his 
disciples, he says, “ You call me Maater and 
Lord, and you say well, for so I am.” John xiii. 
13. These, then, were his exclusive claims on 
his disciples, that they should acknowledge him 
exclusively their immediate and only Lord and 
Master, or Teacher, under God the Father, who 
had delivered all things into his hand. And 
here let it be noted that it was in direct opposi- 
tion te him in these his righteous claims, that the 
Jews cleave to’ Moses, as their oniy Teacher un- 
der God; eaying to one of his followers, “ You 
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Stix—Uros receiving the proposal for your 
intended monthly paper, I immediately became 
a warm and interested advocate for the encour- 
agement of the work, and have ever since con- 
tinued to read it with ea and, I hope, with 
profit. The first and leading sentence in your 
proposal was that which chiefly and forcibly en- 

my attention; namely, that “the Christian 

tist hall use the cause of no religious 
sect, excepti t ancient sect, called christians 
frst at Antioch.” I was naturally led to expect, 
according to my conception of things, that you 
would have commenced with, at least, a brief, 
soe and authenticated view, or scrip- 
tural demonstration, of the religious principles 
and practice of that ancient and venerable sect: 
a sect which’! long wished to see drawn forth 
out of the obscurity of antiquity, and justly 
exhibited to public view—not, indeed, in the 
glowing colors of the poet or orator, but in the 
incontrovertible items of scriptural facts, which 
no intelligent professor of the divine authenti- 
tity of the sacred record, could, with any show 
of reason, controvert. Such an exhibition, dis- 
tinetly and fairly delineated, would, in my 
opinion, have happily served as an expressive 
hfe-picture or a frontispiece to the work; and 
furnished the reader with a proper and authen- 
tie contrast to the present corrupt exhibitions of 
christianity. Though you have not attempted 
this, im the manner I supposed, and fondly 
expected; yet I must acknowledge, as I most 
cheerfally do with heartfelt approbation, that 
you have contributed much towards it in a vari- 
tty of interesting particulars; which it ie not my 
intention at present to collect, and present 
together in a combined point of view; but rath- 
er, with your permission, to submit to the con- 
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are his disciple; but we are Moses’ disciples.” 
ohn ix. 

We have found, then, the first grand distin- 

ishing peculiarity of that ancient sect of relig- 
lonists, viz. that in all matters of a religious 
nature; that is, all! matters of faith and obedi- 
ence, or whatsoever respected the conscience; 
they acknowledged but one Lord and Master, 
one divine authoritative teacher, even Christ. 
Wherefore, in compliance with this leading 

rinciple, we find the apostles, those prime min- 
isters of the gospel, always addressing their 
disciples in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whether they command or exhort. Moreover, 
in order to substantiate their claim to the disci- 
pleship, it was indispeneably necessary that the 
Should not only profess to receive Christ as their 
only Master and-Lord, but they must also abide 
in him by abiding in his word, and his word 
abiding inthem. John xy. 7—10. If you con- 
tinue in my word, said he to those Jews that 
believed ın him, you are my disciples indeed; 
and you shall know the truth; and the truth 
shal! make you free. John viii. 31. 32. Under 
this particular we shall notice at present but one 
item—one primary clause; to which all that 
would become his disciples must heartily sub- 
mit. See Luke ix. 23. And he said to all, if 
any one will come after me; (that is, if any 
one will become my follower—will put himself 
under my guidance and direction,) let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me: that is, and then follow me; for no one, as 
if he had said, can become my follower upon 
any other terms. For this see also xiv. 
. Thus, we may rest assured {as appears 
from their history) did those who were after- 
wards called christians at Antioch, come to 
enjoy the distinguishing and blieeful privilege 
of discipleship. 

But before they were called christians, we 
find they had been also called saints; that is, 
according to the real import of the term, persons 
separated to God—holy persons; for all persons 
or things that are in some peculiar or special 
manner—for some peculiar or special purpose— 
separated to the service of God, are, in the fixed 
style of the Holy Scriptures, termed sanctified 
or holy. Now we may clearly perceive in the 
foregoing itema respecting the persons under 
consideration, that they were justly entitled to 
this epithet; and also upon what account they 
were so. They had professedly received Christ 
in his proper character; had manifestly complied 
with the terms of discipleship as above, “had 
pwified their souls in obey ek the truth through 
the Spirit,” and thus had become sanctified 
through the truth, according to John xvii. 17. 
and were actually manifesting the truth of their 
discipleship by walking in love, according to 
John xiii. 35. “By this shall all know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love one to anoth- 
er.” Now being thus affected with the truth, 
they had manifestly become ‘ta chosen genera- 
tion, a royal ee a holy nation, a peculiar 

eople; to shew forth the praises of God, who 
fad called them out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light.” They were, therefore, upon the 
highest considerations known amongst men, 
properly called saints. What a beautiful grada- 
tion in the process of the divine economy 
towards this ancient and highly distinguished 
people! First called disciples, being really 
made such by divine teaching; that is, by the 
word of the truth of the gospel; next called 
eaints, being sanctified through the truth, be- 
lieyed; then, brethren, being united in and by 
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the truth under one Bead, namely Christ; the 
head of the redeemed family of mankind, under 
his Father; for “the head of Christ is God;” 
“of whom (as the Great Father of All) the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
Put these items together, and we shall find those 
favored people at le rightly called Chris- 
tians, who were first par orderly succession 
and concatenation of effects, the disciples, the 
saints, and the brethren of Christ. The propri- 
ety of this crowning epithet will appear conspi- 
cuously evident iP we consider its import. 
“Christian” is a derivative from Christ. Now 
the term “Christ” signifies anointed, or the 
—— ee of — the — — 
naturally end necessarily signifies a ee 
the same anointing by derivation and communi- 
cation, but in a lower and subordinate degree; 
as derivatives are also frequently diminutives, 
both in the ancient and modern languages. 
Upon this interpretation of the import and rela- 
tion of the terme, let us advert to divine deciara- 
tions upon this subject. John i. “We beheld 
his glory the glory as of an only begotten of the 
Father, full o pne and truth; and of his ful- 
ness have we all received, even grace for e” 
“For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell.” Col. ii. 19. “You have an 
unction from the Holy One, and know all thi 
The anointing which you have received of him 
abides in you. The same anointing teaches 
you all things, and is truth,” &c. ii. 20— 
25. Hence we see the above interpretation fully 
established. In this puni we may perceive 
the accomplishment of ancient prophecies.— 
“For thus says the Lord God, (speaking of Mes- 
siah’s people in the aggregate, under the ancient 
terms of Zion and Jerusalem,) “The Gentiles 
shall see your righteousness, and all kings your 
glory; and you shall be called by a new name 
which the mouth of the Lord shail name.” 
Again, in relation to this new name, speaking 
of the same people, in contradistinction to the 
unbelieving, stiff-necked, and rebellious Jews, 
(those obstinate adherents to Moses to the re- 
jection of Jesus,) he says: “Behold, my ser 
vants shall eat, but you ehall be hungry; behold, 
my servants shall drink, but you shall be thiraty; 
behold, my servants shall rejoice, but you shall 
be ashamed; behold, my servants shall sing for 
joy of — but you shall cry for sorrow of 
eart, and ehall howl for vexation of spirit. 
And you shall leave your name for a curse to 
my chosen; for the Lord God shall slay you, and 
call his servants by another name. For behold, 
I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind.” And, “asthe new heavens and the new 
earth which I will make, shal! remain before 
mo, says the Lord, so shall your seed and your 
name remain.” Isaiah Ixii. 2. Lxii. 13—~15. 17. 
lxvi. 22. 

How completely verified these ancient predic- 
tions, both in Messiah’s people, and in the Jews 
that rejected him, no one, who haa attentivel 
read the New Testament as an authentic ce 
can be at a lossto determine. Those es o 
who have read Josephus’ account of the 
destruction of Judea and Jerusaiem by the Ro 
mans, can be at no loss to perceive the awful ver 
ification of the above predictions in relation to 
the latter. It farther appears from the abore 
citations, that the new name of Christjan, first 
given to the primitive disciples at Antioch, was 
of divine original, and not merely by accident, 
or of man’s devising. See Isaiah lxii. 2.: as also 
the common use of the word “* — 
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(called) seems to signify. This willalsoappear 
reasonable, both from the character of the sub- 
jects so called, its perpetuity and extent, and the 
important ends to be answered by it. 
all these things are recognized in the documents 
before us. It was to be the name, the only dis- 
tinguishing mame of the Messiah’s people; 
therefore, it was meet thatit should be im d 
by himself—that “the mouth ef the Lord” 
ould name it. Again, its perpetuity was to 
be equal to its extent; for as this important 
name was to cover or include the whole of 
Chriet’s people co-existing upon earth at any one 
time, 60 it was to continue to the end of time— 
“so shall your seed and your name remain.” 
Again, it was to answer the most important 
ends to the subjects; it was to absorb and oblit- 
erate for ever all names of partia! distinction in 
the grand republic of religion and morals; and 
thus to unite in one grand religious community, 
without distinction, the whole human family 
onder Christ—we mean as many of all nations 
as should believe in his name. Accordingly 
we find this name first given to the disciples at 
Antioch, in Syria, shortly after the gospel had 
been first preached to mere Gentiles, in Cesa- 
ria, in the house of Cornelius; the immediate 
consequence of which, as appears, was the exhi- 
bition of the gospel to the citizens of Antioch, 
without distinction of Jew or Gentile; and that 
with t success amongst the latter. See 
Acts xi. 19—24. Now for the first time, a great 
and mixed multitude, but chiefly Gentiles, were 
converted in the same city, and became togeth- 
er disciples of the same Lord. Now was the 
time, the precise time, when a new and appro- 
priate name became necessary in order to unite 
these hitherto dissociated and jarring charactors 
into one associate body: a name, too, of euch 
werful import, as might supersede and bury 
rever all offensive recollection of former hate- 
ful distinctions. Now we see that it was at 
this critical juncture, thie precise point of time, 
and not before, that the new name was given. 
Indeed, it had never been necessary before 
while discipleship was confined to cha Jews, and 
their religious proselytes only; for these were 
already united in the religion of Moses. See 
reader, the wise and gracious management o 
the divine economy! and that the Lord does 
nothing in vain! ell might the apostle say, 
that, “in the exceeding riches of his grace, he 
has abounded towards us in all wisdom and 
rudence.” We come now to the last of those 
escriptive epithets by which the sacred histo- 
rian denominates the aggregate of the christians 
dwelling together in the same vicinity, and stat- 
edly assembling together in the same place for 
religious purposes, viz. the church in or at such 
a place; and epeaking of a number of such 
assemblies in any country, province, or district, 
he calla them the churches within such limits. 
See Acts ix. 31. &c. 

If we advert to the literal and intrinsic force 
or meaning of the original term which we 
translate church, we find it equivalent to 
called or chosen out of. Now the propriety of 
this epithet to a society or association of such 
characters as we have been considering, is suffi- 
ciently manifest from the whole of the premises 
before us taken together. Considered as disci- 
ples, they were separated from the authoritative 
teaching of all others in religious matters, to 
the One Master; in consequence of receiving 
him and his doctrine, they became saints, i. e. 
separated to God. Thus united underone head 
they became brethren; — as such, associated 
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for religious purposes, they became manifest! 
the called or chosen out of the rest of mankin 
to the worshipping of God according to Christ 
esus. 


Having thus briefly, and, we hope, strictly, 
according to the true import of the record, inves- 
tigated the distinguishing peculiarities of that 
ancient sect, called “Christians first at Anti- 
och,” through the medium of the descriptive 
epithets by which they were originally denomi- 
nated, let us now proceed to inquire more 
ticularly into their religious tenets and practice, 
through the medium of other authentic docu- 
ments concerning them, which we also find upon 
the sacred page. 

We have already observed that their prime 
original epithet was simply that of “disciples” 
in relation to Christ, whom they considered as 
the only authoritative teacher under God, to 
whom only they were to hearkén in matters of 
religion, according to the voice that proceeded 
from the Excellent Glory at his baptism and 
transfiguration—“ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased—hear you him.” But, 
upon this, it will naturally occur, that it was the 
privilege of a few only of those who were after- 
wards called “disciples” to have been person- 
ally acquainted with Christ, and, of course, to 
have been under his immediate teaching, and 
probably none of those at Antioch who first 
received the christian name. How, then, did 
they become his disciples, in the strict and pro- 
per sensg wf the term, as we have scripturally 
understood and considered? The answer is 
obvious. It was in consequence of the commis- 
sion — to his apostles after his resurrection, 
and shortly before his ascension, to “go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture; to disciple, or make disciples of all na- 
tions,” &c. e say, then, that the ore 
which originated their discipleship, and that of 
all others, from the day of Pentecost and after- 
wards, to the end of the world, was laid in the 
above commission—can be found no where eise, 
and must be traced up to that source. 

In the first commission Christ gave to the 
twelve, with particular instructions to go only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, (Mati. x. 
my he sent them forth with this declaration, 
“ He that receives you receives me; and he that 
receives me, receives him that sentme.” Again 
in his instructions preparatory to this last an 
great commission, a drosatng bis heavenly Fath- 
er in their behalf, he says, “As you have sent 
me into the world, even eo have I also sent them 
into the world.” John xvii. 18. And addres- 
sing them, he says, “As the Father has sent 
me, even so send I you. And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, and says to them, 
Receive you the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins 
you remit, they are remitted to them; and 
whosesoever eins you retain, they are retained.” 
John xx. 21—23. Thus instructed, qualified 
and commissioned, they were sent forth into all 
the world, as the ambassadors and representa- 
tives of Jesus Christ to the nations, to disciplo 
them in hie name, with the assurance of his 
continual and manifest presence with them. 
“And they went forth, and preached every 
where, the Lord working with them, and con- 
firming the word with signs following.’ Mark 
xvi. 20. Thus it appears that they were, in the 
most strict and proper sense of the terms, the 
representatives of Jesus Christ to the world— 
even as he was of the Father. He identifies 
them with himself, even as he identifies himself 
with the Father. a as he, the Great — 
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of the Father, received from him the Holy Spirit, 
with power also to acquit, or hold guilty, accord- 
ing to the tenor of his commission toa guilty 
and rebellious world; so he likewise imparts 
the same powers and privileges to hia apostles. 
Sec the above citations. With the strictest pro- 
priety, may all who received them in character, 
and, through faith in their testimony concerning 
Jesus, became obedient to their doctrine, be 
called the disciples of Christ: for they preached 
not themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 
whatsoever they did, taught, or commanded in 
the accomplishment of their commission, it was 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

But it farther appears, from the history of this 
ancient sect, that the disciples at Antioch, who 
first received the christian name, did not receive 
the gospel immediately from the apostles. See 
Acis xi. 19—24. Nevertheless, they received 
it, as ali did, who, from the commencement of 
the gospel dispensation, that is, from the day of 
Pentecost, believed in Jesus, and were baptized 
into his name. We mean, they received the 
gospel in consequence of the apostolic commis- 
gion; upon the execution of which the apostles 
were fuily instructed and authorized to enter on 
the day of Pentecost, but not before. Compare 
Luke xxiv. 46—49. with cts 1. 4—8. and the 
second chapter throughout. We say, then, that 
all who received the gospel from that day to thia, 
received it by means of the execution of this 
commission, which actually commenced on the 
day of Pentecost, by the preaching of repen- 
tance and remission of sins, in the name of 
Jesus, to all nations; a sample of which was, 
that very day, providentially assembled at Jeru- 
salem. Some of all these, it appears, gladly 
received the word, were baptized, and after- 
wards, upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, being scattered abroad, went every 
where preaching the word. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake to the Gre- 
cians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand 
of the Lord was with them: and a great num- 
ber believed and turned to the Lord. Acts 
viii. 1. 4. with xi. 19—21. Thus the Antiochi- 
ans received the gospel, not immediately from 
the twelve, but from persona whom they had 
discipled. But these also had the promised pres- 
ence, for “the hand of the Lord was with them;”’ 
which plainly shews that the commission was so 
limited as to confine the whole work of evangel- 
izing, or discipling the nations, to the twelve or 
thirteen primary apostle cone Paul to the 
number;) but was intended to include all who, 
receiving those in character and believing their 
testimony, were thus qualified and disposed, by 
the grace of Christ, to co-operate for accomplish- 
ing the grand object of the commission; and 
these also it appears were made partakers of 
miraculous powers, (see Mark xvi. 17. 18. with 
-icés viii. 5. 6.) some of one kind, and some of 
another; but none of them were equal to the 
apostles; for they, as the complete and immedi- 
ate representatives and plenipotentiaries of Jesus 
Christ, possessed, in the most eminent degree, 
all the powers he had received of the Father, as 
the great Preacher apd Apostle of God. He 
had power on earth to forgive sins—so had they. 
He had power to communicate the Spirit to em- 

ower others to work miracles—so had they. 
le had power to work all kinds of miracles 
himself—so had they, &c. &c. &c. And all 
who, after them, received the Spirit, received it 
through their ministry, either mediately or im- 
mediately, Hence they are enthroned heads, 
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judges, and lawgivers in the christian church; 
and, in this sense, the founders or foundation of 
it, next to Christ himself; for they also labored, 
suffered, and died for ite sake: but in all things 
he must have the pre-eminence, who purchased 
the church with his own blood. In short, 
Christ had so completely identified the apostles 
with himself, that whosoever received them, 
received him; that whosoever persecuted them, 
persecuted him; and that whosoever kept their 
sayings, kept his also; for the words they spake 
were not theirs, but the words of him that sent 
them. Hence, evenin the most difficult circum- 
stances, they were not to premeditate what tosay; 
for, upon every emergency, it should be given 
them immediately what they ought to say. 
These things being so, it necessarily follows 
that whosoever received the word which the 
preached, upon the confirmatory evidence whic 
the Lord by them exhibited, received Christ and 
his word; submitted tohim, and were taught by 
him, and so became, to all intents and pu 

his real and genuine disciples, (whoever the im- 
mediate preachers might be,) and were therefore 
justly entitled to the new name of Christian. 
And here let it be strictly noted, that all who 
were divinely called to co-operate with the apos- 
tles, in the first instance, under their commission 
for evangelizing and discipling the nations, were 
also indued with a portion of their spirit, enabling 
them to speak the necessary languages, and to 
work miracles for the confirmation of the word. 
See the above quotations, with 1. Cor. 12th and 
14th chapters. 

Having thus briefly substantiated the claims 
of the Antiochian converts to the discipleship 
of Jesus, and of all others who received the 
word as they did, not immediately from the lips 
of the apostles, but from some of those whom 
they had discipled, or that had heard and be- 
lieved their word—we come now, in the last 
place, to investigate more particularly the religi- 
ous principles and practice of those primitive 
disciples; and this we shail attempt through 
the medium of the commission itself, and of 
those authentic documents which we have on 
record res ecting its execution. For this pur- 
pose we shall advert to the items of the com- 
mission in their natural and proper order. To 

roceed, then, we find it prefaced thus: “ And 

esus came and spake to them, (the eleven,) 
saying, All pore (that is, all authority,) ie giv- 
en to me in heaven and in earth; go you, there- 
fore,” &c. Here we perceive that the commis 
sion is predicated upon the unlimited authority 
of Jesus. “Go youinto al! the world, preach the 
gospel to every creature,” or disciple all nations, 
“baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teach- 
ing them (the discipled) to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. He that 
believes and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believes not shall be damned. And, ìo!I 
am with you always, to the end of the world.” 
Matt. xxviii. 18—20. with Mark xvi. 15. 16. 

Here, then, in the first place, it ia evident that 
whosoever believed what the apostles were com- 
missioned and commanded to preach throughoat 
all the world, to every creature, (that is “the 
gospe),’’) and were baptized as above, the same 
were discipled, that is, were made disciples of 
Jesus, and became thereby entitled to the pro- 
mised salvation. 

In the second place, it is equally evident that 
the discipled were to be farther instructed ; name- 
ly, to observe, that is, to keep in mind and reduce 
to practice the * all things” that Chriet had — 
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manded, or should command his apostles to 
teach the disciples. Farther (with respect to 
the duties either of aposties or disciples) the 
commission saith not. Consequently the reli- 
gious principles of the disciples were principles 
of faith and obedience; to believe the gospel 


which the apostles preached, and to reduce to 


practice what they enjoined in the name of Je- 
sus, completed the character of a disciple. So 
much we evidently learn from the commission 
itself: for farther particulars we must bave re- 
course to the execution of it; that is, to its 
actual accomplishment in the preaching and 
teaching of the apostles. In this part of the 
investigation two — points respectin 
christianity, necessarily come to be determined, 
viz. What is the gospel, and what the law of 
Christ? The belief of the former, constituting 
the faith; and the obedience of the latter, the 
duty of the christian. ‘ Forthe christian is not 
without law to God, but is under law to Christ.” 
It has been already observed that the preach- 
ing of the apostles under thie last and great 
commission, the object of which was the evan- 
lizing of the world, Sommers on the day of 
P onteccat. On that memorable day repentance 
and remission of sins began to be published in 
the name of Jesus, to all nations, at Jerusalem, 
viz. that whosoever believed in him and was 
baptized into his name, should receive the re- 
mission of his sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” See Acts ii. 22—39. In the course of 
this sermon Jesus of Nazareth is proclaimed as 
“a man approved by God—by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him:” 
that, ** being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God—he was taken 
and by wicked hands crucified and slain”— 
that God raised him from the dead—that he ex- 
alted him to his right hand—that “having re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Spirit,” he had poured forth upon his apostles 
and the other disciples assembled with them, 
the wonderful things which were then appa- 
rent: in a word, that he had made that same Je- 
gus, which they had crucified, both Lord and 
Christ. As many as appeared convinced of the 
trath of this testimony, were exhorted to repent; 
that ie, to be of another mind; to cease from their 
opposition ;and be baptized into his name, in order 
to the remission of their sins. The result was, as 
many as believed the things thus testified con- 
cerning Jesus, gladly embraced the invitation, and 
were baptized, and so became his disciples, and 
were added to the hundred and twenty; and the 
Lord continued to add to their number daily such 
asshould be saved. The effect of the next sermon 
(recorded Acts iii.) is the addition of five thou- 
sand. In the eighth we are informed that the 
number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly, and shat a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith; that is, became bap- 
tized professors of the truth which the apostles 
testified concerning Jesus; for all the obedience 
the gospel calls for, in order to salvation, is, that 
men believe it, upon the evidence which God 
hes afforded, and so be baptized. ‘He that 
believes and is baptized, shall be saved.” We 
have only yet advanced in our inquiry from the 
beginning of the 2d to the 8th verse of the sixth 
of the Acts, and we find ourselves introduced 
toa great multitude of disciples, the great ma- 
jority of whom afford the most striking evi- 
dence of entire devotedness to the truth, and of 
its most blissful effects: they afford, we say, the 
most convincing marks of genuine discipleship. 
Are these not christians? Are they not justly 
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entitled to this new and distinguishing name? 
Are we not justifiable in considering them as a 
sufficient sample or specimen of christian che- 
racter? We oe think we are. If not, we 
despair of finding their superiors upon record. 
If ever the gospel was purely preached, they 
did it. If any thing believed amongst men 
could produce supernatural and heavenly ef- 
fects, sure they were in possession of it. We 
speak of the mother church, the church of Jeru- 
salem, which at this time was exceedingly nu- 
merous—full of benevolence, of hospitality, of 
brotherly kindness, and charity. Let us then 
pause here a little, and review with all possible 
attention the history of those wonderful people 
that we may distinctly apprehend what was 
preached and believed amongst them that pro- 
duced such wonderful effects. - 

It was preached that Jesus of Nazareth, with 
the fame of whose character they were well ac- 
quainted, as a man approved by God by the 
miracles, and wonders, and signa which God 
did by him,” was the great — predicted b 
Moses. That he was the Messiah, the Son of 
God, whom they had wickedly crucified; that 
God had raised him from the dead; that he 
had exalted and glorified him at his right hand, 
a Prince, and a Saviour, to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sine; that the Father 
had constituted him Lord of all; had conferred 
upon him the promise of the Holy Spirit, that he 
might send him down upon his disciples; that 
he must reign until all his enemies be made his 
footstool; that heaven must — residence till 
the times of the restitution of all things; they 
also preached through Jesus the resurrection, 
and, of course, the final judgment; and that 
there is no other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved; that 
whosoever believed in him and was baptized 
should receive remission of sins and the gift o 
the Holy Spirit. These various items, taken in 
connexion with the proper arguments, will be 
found to be the amount of the apostles’ preach- 
ing concerning Jesus, in the portion under con- 
sideration, down to the 8th verse of the 6th chap- 
ter. And, indeed, the whole of their preaching: 
in as far as we have any specimens upon recor 
is concerning Jesus. And if we should add al 
that is found in the Acta of the Apostles to the 
above items, it would scarcely add a new idea. 
Thus we find the apostles preached, end thus 
the primitive disciples believed. How simple! 
how comprehensive their faith! 

As to their practice, they continued stedfastly 
in the sposties’ doctrine, afd in the fellowship, 
and in the breaking of bread, and in the Bray ere: 
Thus they manifested the stedfastness an reality 
of their faith, by their cheerful and persevering 
obedience. But were we, in the mean time, to 
condescend to all the particulars relative to 
their practice, according to the injunction in the 
second item of the commission, it would lead us 
to transcribe the greater part of the epistles af- 
terwards addressed to the churches. This, 
however, we shall not attempt. But, taking for 
granted, what all must grant, namely, that the 
were obedient in all things, to the commands 
and exhortations of the apostles, with the ex- 
ception of some incidental irregularities, which, 
upon being reproved, were speedily corrected, 
we may justly view their character through the 
medium of those epistles, placing to their ac- 
count all the commendations, with the obedi- 
ence of all the commands and exhortations con- 
tained in them. This being granted, we have 
before us on tho sacred page the most precise 
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view of the religious principles and practice, or 
of the faith and obedience of the primitive 
christians. For whatsoever the apostles preach- 
ed concerning Jesus and the blessings to be en- 
joyed through him, or concerning the punish- 
ment by him to be inflicted upon the unbeliev- 
ing and disobedient, constituted their faith, in 
contradistinction to all others, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. In like manner, whatsoever the apos- 
tles taught them, in the name of Jesus, to ob- 
serve and do, constituted their obedience. And 
here let it be carefully noted once for all, that 
faith and obedience comprehend the whole of 
christianity; and that, upon the oe before 
us, we have a distinct and complete view of the 
gospel and law of Christ, the belief and obedi- 
ence of which constituted the religion of the 
primitive christians. These things being s0, we 
can be at no loas, with the New Testament in 
our hands, to attain to the pure, original, un- 
corrupted religion of Jeaus; if we only attend 
to it, and place all our religion in the belief of 
what the apostles have declared concerning 
him; and, in the obedience of what they have 
enjoined in his name, as therein recorded. We 
think it, therefore, needless to be more particu- 
lar, as it ias by no means our intention to tran- 
scribe the New Testament; but only to exhibit 
the leading and comprehensive outlines of the re- 
ligious character of that ancient and famous sect, 
calied * Christians first at Antioch.” We shall 
therefore conclude with a review of the character- 
istic outlines of the picture which we have drawn, 

In the first place, then, considering this an- 
cient sect in the fight of the descriptive epithets 
by which they were originally distinguished be- 
fore they received the appellation of “chris- 
tians,” we found they were at first called “ the 
disciples” in relation to Jesus of Nazareth, on 
account of their exclusive adherence to him as 
their only master or teacher in all matters of re- 
ligion and morality: next, that they were also 
called “the saints,” and “ your saints” in rela- 
tion to Jesus aa separated to him, and sancti- 
fied by the belief of his word: afterwards, that 
they were called “ brethren,’ as united by those 
bonds under one head into one family; the ag- 
gregate, or assemblage of which, in one place, 
was called “ the church,” that is, tho assembly 
of the called or chosen out of the common mass 
of mankind, in that place. And lastly, upon the 
union of Jews and Gentiles into one associate 
body, which appears to have taken place first in 
Antioch, they received the new, appropriate, 
and distinguishing name of “christians,” as 
partakers with Christ in that divine unction 
wherewith he was anointed; the great Prophet, 
High Priest, and King of hia church: by a par- 
ticipation of which they also became a royal 
priesthood, being thereby made kings and priests 
to God. This, then, was that new and royal 
name by which the Lord was graciously pleased 
to designate and distinguish his people. 

In order toa more (all developement of the 
religious principles and practice of this distin- 
guished people, we had recourse to the apostolic 
commission, the execution of which gave birth 
and being to christianity, being persuaded that 
whatever these were, they were such in conse- 
quence of the accomplishment of this commis- 
sion. In this part of our investigation we found 
the apostles authorized and instructed to preach 
the gospel throughout the world, to every crea- 
ture; to baptize the believers of it; and after- 
wards to teach them to observe all the command- 
ments of the Lord Jesus, with the gracious pro- 
mise of his presence to be with them continually 
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subject matter of their faith an 
what they believed and practised, we had re- 
course to the authentic record of the apostles 
preaching and teaching from the beginning of 
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in so doing; that, therefore, to believe the gospel 
which the aposti 
eee what they commanded in the name of 


es preached, and to reduce to 


esus, completed the character of a disciple; 


faith and obedience ir all that was contem- 
plated and required in t 

quently, that the religious principles of the dis- 
ciples were principles of faith and obedience. 


e commission : Conse- 


In order to determine more ——— tho 
obedience, or 


the second to the eighth verse of the sixth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Upon 
the whole, without resuming particulars here, 
we found that the entire ee of their preach- 
ing was Jesus Christ, and him crucified; and 
that the whole of their teaching was brotherly 
kindness and charity, with a stedfaet and perse- 
vering attention to the ordinances; viz. to the 
fellowship, to the breaking of the bread or of 
the loaf, and to the prayers. See the original, 
Acts ii.42. For the continual observance of 
all which, it ippen they were pre-eminent. 
Hence we clearly perceive what they believed 
and practised; namely, that the subject matter 
of their faith was the gospel, or every thing the 
apostles preached concerning Jesus—and of 
their practice, every thing the apostles commanded 
them to do in obedience to his authority. Neith- 
er more nor less than this was required in the 
commission, nor exhibited in the execution of it, 
as to faith and obedience. As to farther particu- 
lars respecting the moral and religious practice 
and conduct of those primitive saints, we think 
we have justly placed to their account the observ- 
ance of all the practical — contained is 
the epistles to the churches. Reader, if you 
would contemplate them in the beauty of a Tal 
drawn character, extract from the Holy Scriptures 
whatever is clearly asserted concerning Jesus, 
and place the sum total to the account of their 
faith :—next proceed in the same manner, from 
the commencement of the gospel dispensaticn, 
(Acta ii.) to the end of the book, and place to the 
account of their obedience every injunction mo- 
ral and religious, you can collect; and you will 
have a complete picture of a genuine and approved 
disciple. “If you continue in my word? said 
Jesus to those Jews that believed on him, “ then 
are you my disciples indeed.” John viii. 31. And 
when you have done this, see that you realize the 
game faith, upon the same evidence, and that you 
reduce to practice the same injunctions, in obe- 
dience to the same authority: so shal] you also be 
a disciple indeed; suppose you had never seen è 
religious book but the Old and New Testament; 
and, in so doing, you will not lose your labor. 
Lastly, for the detection of error, please to coa- 
trast this full drawn picture of pure primitive 
christianity with its present exhibition in the 
world; and you will see how vast the difference, 
both in principle and practice. In the former, 
the gospel preached by the apostles, and — 
was the faith: their commands, directions, 
exhortations, delivered in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, was the law. The belief of the formen, 
confessed in and by baptism, constituted a disci- 
ple, and entitled the person to the enjoyment of 
the remission of his sins and the gift of the Hol 
Spirit; the d, comprehensive, and esenti 
— of salvation. The obedience of the 
atter evinced the reality of his discipleship, re 
AAH a to ar esteem of his brethrea, 
ept him in the love of God, and in the enj 
ment of that peace which passes all undead 
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ing but of him that has it; nourished up and 
ripened his soul for a blissful and glorious im- 
mortality. Here all was evident, certain, and 
satisfactory; founded upon a divine testimony, 
divinely attested; God himself, by signs and 
wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness to the truth and 
certainty of every item of the faith and obedience 
inculcated. Here was nothing of human autho- 
rity—nothing of the opinions or inventions of 
men. No contested propositions to be first prov- 
ed by human reasonings, and then to be believed 
or practised by the disciples who acknowledged 
apostolic authority. But how isit now! Surely 
the very reverse. Alas! when will it be so 

in? Never, surely, until the professors of 
christianity return to the original standard of 
christianity—the New Testament; and until they 
be persuaded, with the primitive disciples, to 
place the whole of christianity in believing what 
the apostles preached and taught concerning Je- 
sus, and in oboe what they enjoined upon 
disciples individually and collectively—that is, 
upon individuals and churches. 


THEOPHILUS. 
Haag on the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
on o, in 
Salration of Men.—No. V1. 

Berone dismissing the subject of miracles, spirit- 
ual gifts, and prophecy, we may inquire into the 
necessity and use of this work of the Holy Spirit. 
That it was nec to render the testimony 
credible, aod that this is its use, will appear from 
the fact that it was vouchsafed, and from a brief 
reference to a few passages of scripture. The 
effect of miracles ie thus declared, John ii. 23. 
“Many believed in his name when they saw the 
miracles which he did.” John iii. 2. ‘‘ Nicode- 
mus came to Jesus and said, Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher sent from God; for no man can 
do these miracles which you do, except God be 
vith him.” John vi. 14. “Those men, when 
they had seen the miracles that Jesus did, said, 
This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world.” Chapter vii. 31. “ And many 
of the people believed on him, and said, When 
the Messiah comes will he do more miracles 
than these which this man has done.” John 
viii. 30. When speaking in relation to his 
claima, and when prophes ing of what was to 
be done to him, to those who had seen his mira- 
cles, we are told, “as he spake theso words ma- 
ny believed in him.” At another time, (John 
xii. 42.) when explaining and applying the an- 
cient prophecies to himself, we are told that, 
“among the chief rulers many bdelicved on 
him.” 

But in his own preaching he shows the use 
be would make of this work of the Holy Spirit; 
John v. 31—39. He appeals, when speaking to 
the people that discredited his pretensions, to 
the evidences on which he claimed their atten- 
tion and their reception of him. He classifies 
the evidences on which ho rested his claims 
under four iteras:—Ist. He appeals to the inir- 
aculous, and every way credible testimony of 

John the Dipper. 2d. He appeals tu his own 

Marvellous works. 3d. He appeals to the testimony 

the Father had given, rive voce, at his baptism, 

and the Holy Spirit by its visible descent. And, 
ly, he appeals to the ancient prophecies which 
the Jows had received as of divine authority. 

The works which Jesus did he often said were 

Yorke given him to do by his Father; that his 

ather worked with him; and so necessary wore 

those works to the credibility of his mission and 
pretensions, that he declared that “no man can 
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come to me except the Father which sent me 
draw him;” as if he had said, ‘Neither my per- 
eonal attractions as a man, nor my saying that I 
am the Son of God, would be aufficient to lead 
any person to receive me as God’s Messiah; and 
therefore no man can, consistently with reason 
or the common principles of human action, come 
tome, except the attestations the Father has 
afforded, in these works which I do by his au- 
thority, draw him or persuade him to receive me 
as such.’ So that in fact, faith in him or a recep- 
tion of him, he declares impossible, but by the 
evidence of miracles. 

Many, it ie true, of those that received him, 
and especially before the Holy Spirit was given 
to his disciples, fell away; and, from the love of 
the praise of men, or the fear of persecution, 
apostatized. He, however, encouraged those 
that believed on him, on the evidence of mira- 
cles, (which was not perfected during his life- 
time,) to persevere, with this assurance, that 
whosoever believed in him, “out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” This fi 
the Evangelist thus explains, (John vii. 39.) “This 
he spake of the Spirit which they that believe on 
him would receive; for the Holy Spirit was not 
yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glori- 

ed.” 


Here, by the way, we must pause on this 
remarkable explanation which John the apostle 
gives of this promise. The Holy Spirit was not 

et given, because Jeaus was not yet glorified. 

he Spirit, then, it is evident, could not be given 
till Christ was glorified. Now we know that he 
did not expect to be glorified until his ascension 
to his Father’s throne. He prays just before his 
death forthis glorification. No man could en- 
ter into the kingdom of God until it was reveal- 
ed, or come under the reign of God until this 
reign commenced. And it has been already pro- 
ved that this reign did not commence tiil the 
Messiah was crowned Lord of all. Hence the 
Holy Spirit was not given till Christ was glorified, 
and until his reign commenced. The commence- 
ment of this reign is called the regeneration, or 
renovation, and therefore the apostles were not 
themselves regenerated in the sense of the Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus; until the period call- 
ed the regeneration came. ‘The Saviour declared 
to Nicodemus that except a man were born again 
he could not see the reign of God. A man that 
was regencrated would, then, see or understand 
this reign. But none of Christ’s disciples saw 
or understood this reign till Christ was glorified; 
for, before his ascension, they asked a question 
concerning his reign, which showed that they did 
not understand it; consequently, had not yet 
been born in the sense of John iii. 3. But it was 
promised to every onc that believed on him, on 
the evidence of miracles, that he would be re- 
gencrated; for “he that believes on me,” as the 
scripture says, “shall prove a cistern, whence 
rivers of living water shall flow.” “ This he 
spake of the Spirit, which they who believed on 
him were toreccive; for the Spirit was not yet 
(given) because Jerus was not yet glorified.” 
[Cam pbell’s ‘Translation. ] a 

There is one great and distinguishing differ- 
ence between the disciples of Christ before, and 
since he was glorified. ‘Those who believed and 
became his disciples, secing the miracles which 
he wrought, on the evidence afforded them, had 
to wai! a the promise of the Spirit, through faith, 
a gooi while, and some a long time, till Christ 
wae giotificd. Dut now they who became his 
disciples atterhe was glorified, soon received the 
Holy Spirit. For in one day atter Christ wes go: 
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rified thousands were born of the Spirit and of 
water, and entered into the kingdom, and imme- 
diately —— filled a love, pears; joy, long 
suffering, ness, fidelity, meekness, and tem- 
pait os che blissful cluster of heavenly fruits of 
which the sons of God are all partakers. 

But to resume the subject of the necessity and 
use of the work of the Spirit, I would request my 
reader not only to examine the use and necessi- 

of this marvellous evidence before the Saviour 
was giorified, but let us see its necessity and use 
since. 

Beginning with the first preaching of the gos- 
pel after the Holy Spirit was given, (Acts ii.) 

- we seo that the miracles and — gifts, or the 
miraculous evidence, was indispensable to the 
production of faith. The sudden tumult of appa- 
ront rushing tempests in the air, drew together a 

eat concourse of Jews. When they entered 
fhe house where the one hundred and twenty dis- 
ciples were assembled, they saw and heard. 
They had heard a sound which — them 
there. They now saw tongues resembling fire 
distinctly seperated from each other, on the heads 
of the apostles. They heard them explain the 
meaning of all this. For miracles will not pro- 
duce faith without their mesning be apprehend- 
ed—the end or design understood. They were 
convinced by what they saw and heard. What 
they heard assured them that what they saw was 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and that the crucified 
Jesus was now on the throne of his Father. What 
they saw convinced them that what they heard was 
true, for God would not confirm a falsehood by 
his signature. They had not yet heard that there 
was pardon; and, therefore, knew not but God 
was about to take vengeance on them for their 

‘iniquities—Peter had not yet opened to them 
the door of faith and hope. They cried out in 
distress, “What shall we do?” Peter promised 
them pardon and the gift of the Spirit, on repent- 
ance and baptism. They heard him gladly, and 
were baptized, and then received ten the 
favor or gift of the Holy Spirit. Here we see 
the necessity and use of the miraculous evidence. 

In the third chapter of the Acts we read of 
another splendid conversion. Thousands believe. 
But there was a signal miracle wrought in the 
name of Jesus the Nazarene. Peter, taking by 
the hand a notable cripple, commanded him to 
rise up and walk. He obeyed. Multitudes as- 
semblied: they saw and heard. Peter explained 
the meaning of the miracle, and it was under- 
stood as a witness from heaven that he spake the 
truth. They believed. See again the necessity 
and use of miraculous evidence. 

Acts 4th, we read of the terror these miracles 
ve — ee cause. The 
threatened the a es. e apostles prayed, 
that with all boldness they might — the word, 
and that God would stretch forth hie hand to heal, 
and that signs and wonders might be wrought by 
the name of Jesus. The prayer was heard. The 
house shook. And so we soon read, that “by 
the hands of the apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people, by which 
believers were the more added to the Lord, mul- 

titudes both of men end women.” 

Saul of Tarsus was not only converted, but he 
was made a minister at the same time. Hence, 
eid the Saviour, I have appeared to you to 
make you 2 minister. Those who suppose that 
all that happened to Saul, on his way to Damas- 
eas, happened to him for his conversion, pay 


2O to this declaration. It is, however, 
i pat what he saw and heard, caused him to 
fet Jesus whom he persecuted was the 
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Son and Saviour. He received the Holy Spirit b 
a special messenger whom the Lord appointed. 
Ananias came to him—laid his hands upon him— 
he received his sight, and was filled with the 
Holy Spirit. Paul said that, by the help of God, 

in signs and wonders,) he continued always tes- 
tifying the truth that Jesus was the Meseiah. 
And a better summary of hie labors and success 
we cannot give than in these words—“ Christ has 
wrought by me to make the gentiles obedient in 
word and deed, through mighty signs and won- 
ders, by the power of the Spirit of God; so that 
from Jerusalem, and round about into Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” 

I need not, asif proving a point that required 
a specification of every item on record, be fur- 
ther tedious in showing the necessity and use of 
this miraculous evidence. It is, however, neces- 
sary to state, that the reading or hearing of these 
things now recorded, stands precisely in the 
same relation to faith, as the seeing of the apos- 
tleas work the miracles, or the hearing them de- 
clare the truth. The words they spake are as 
much the words of the Holy Ghost when in writ- 
ten characters as they were when existing in the 
form of sound. And we have often shown that 
the miracles are recorded for the same reason 
they were wrought. Andthat the word written 
is as — of producing faith as the word 
preached, is easily shown from the same record 
—Acts xvii. 11.12. These noble-minded Thes- 
salonians “‘received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the scriptures daily whe- 
ther these things were 80;” therefore many of 
them believed. The truth to be believed is su- 

ernatural, and the evidence on which it is to be 

elieved is of the same character. So says the 
apostle, “ Faith, ule it is the offspring of the 
Spirit,) comes by hearing, and hearing comes by 
the word of God.” And to thesame effect says 
Peter, “Love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently, having been regenerated not of corrupti- 
ble seed, but incorruptible, through the word of 
the living God, which remains forever. But the 
word of the Lord (not logos but rema) remains 
forever. Now this is that rema, or word, which 
by the gospel is preached to you.” [{Macknight’s 

ranslation. | 

Having occupied so much of this essay in ex- 
hibiting the necessity and use of the miraculous 
evidence, in order to rendering credible a mirac- 
ulous testimony or narrative, I shall not introduce 
the topic primarily designed for this number, re- 
serving it for our next. 

I would only add, as a concluding observation, 
and I place it by itself that it may be distinctly 
noted, viz. That no person ever has believed the 
gospel to the salvation of his soul, but in the 
same manner and upon the same evidence, that 
all who now believe, or who will hereafter be- 
lieve to their salvation, do believe or will believe 
on the same evidence and in the same manner as 
they who believed after the Holy Spirit was 
given. The difference, in the most rigid criti- 
cism, betwixt seeing and hearing, never, in my 
judgment, affecting the truth of the proposition. 

he blind men who a — to Christ for cures, 
believed that he was ab e to cure thenias strong- 
ly, on the same evidence and in the same man- ` 

ner as they who had the use of their eyes. 
Eprror. 


Proper use of the Sacred Writings. 


Tue following essay towards the proper use of 
the Holy Scriptures, is respectfully su a to 
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the readers of the Christian Baptist, by their | to itself. Being thus properly introduced to the 


humble servant in the truth, PHILUS. 


= All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of God may be 
— thoroughly furnished to all good works.” 2 Tin. 

Tuis is one of the many encomiums passed 
upon the sacred writings, which we meet with 
in the perusal of them; and a comprehensive one 
it is. It embraces the whole of the sacred 
canon, though it appears principally intended of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. [See the pre- 
ceding context.} Nevertheless, as all that we 
call Holy Scripture is equally “given by inspi- 
ration of God,” the above commendation will 
hold equally good of it all. It also appears to 
have been given forthe same blissful end, viz. 
“to perfect the man of God.” We find the ap- 
pellation “ Man of God” first given to Moses, af- 
terwards to Samuel] and David, and to many of 
the Old Testament prophets, It is also once 
given to Timothy, (1 pis. vi. 11,) who is the 
only person to whom it is applied in the New 
Testament; in which it occurs but twice. In 
the place before us it is not restricted to Timothy, 
or any other, either personally or officially con- 
sidered, but appears to designate the object of 
divine teaching—the student of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that is, “the man taught by God” by the 
— and study of his wo In this sense we 

ere take it. is we are sure is the end of 
the divine goodness in relation to all to whom it 
is sent. Itis thus the Holy Scriptures stand re- 
commended as “able to make us wise to salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

The grand subject of inquiry is, Are the scrip- 
tures, in and of themselves, independent of al] 
external helps, able to do thie? The answer to 
this important question, together with their pro- 
per uee, is the preci object of this essay; and 
we hope to make it evident to all concerned, to 
know the truth, that the Holy Scriptures do, in 
and of themselves, independent of all external 
hel ss a real intrinsic sufficiency to make 
the diligent student of them “wise tọ salva- 
tion,” ** thoroughly furnished to all good works.” 

To prevent mistakes, let it be clearly under- 
stood, that, by the independent and intrinsic suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures, we do not mean 
such a sufficiency as would, in the first instance, 
obviate the necessity of properteaching. Teach- 
ing, in general, is indispensably necessary to 
mankind for every valuable purpose. We came 
into this world entirely and equally ignorant of 
every thing; therefore, we can know nothing 
without teaching, of some kind or other. The 
child is first taught by experience that fire will 
burn; that a knife will cut, &c. and every par- 
ticular ert and science, how plain and rational 
soever, must be learned before we can know or 
practise it. Of course, language, which is the 
vocal and written medium of communication, 
or something equivalent to it, must be learned 
before we can communicate our ideas to each 
other. Again, the language of a particular 
science, with its proper object, must be acquired 
before we can become proficientsinit. It 1s just 
so with the Holy Scriptures, It is not only ne- 
cessary that we understand to speak and read 
our native language in general, through the me- 
dium of common teaching, for the common pur- 

es of life; but if we would understand the 
riptures, we must be taught the Scriptures; 
not merely to read them as a common book, but 
as a book of divine — given for a cer- 
tain purpose—having terms and phrases peculiar 


knowledge of the book, our attention called to 
its authority, its authenticity, ite distinct and di- 
versified subjects with their proper objects, its 
ultimate end, or the grand intention of the 
whole work, we are qualified to make the proper 
use of it, as a book written for our learning, in 
as far as teaching is concerned; we mean the 
teaching of the schools, or that preparatory teach- 
ing, to which every youth bred in a christian 
country is in justice entitled. This it appears 
wee Timothy’s privilege, as being descended of 
Jewish parents, so that “from a child he had 
known the Holy Scriptures,” (of the Old Testa- 
ment at least.) This he had of his grandmother 
Lois, and of his mother Eunice, according to the 
injunction, Deut. vi. 6—9. To the Jews the 
old Testament presented itself immediately as 
the authentic record of the origin of their nation, 
and of ail things; of their religion and laws, &c. 
of the singular interpositions of God in their 
favor. It was, therefore, to them a most inter- 
esting book, plain and intelligible: it needed 
no comment nor explanation. Written origi- 
nally in their own language, it appears to have 
been, at least for a long time, their only book. To 
them, therefore, it always presented itself in 
the proper point of view in which it was to 
be considered. ‘The series of events in the 
order of the narrative, from the beginning of . 
Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, was the 
natural and proper order in which the serious 
and attentive mind was to consider and contem- 
plate the various things thus presented in suc- 
cession. This book was also to be publicly 
read, at the appointed seasons, in the great so- 
lemnities of the nation. But we hear of no ex- 
planations, either allowed or attempted, for up- 
wards of a thousand years, even to the days of 
Nehemiah, when explanation, in some measure, 
became necessary, the people having lost the 
purity of their native language during the sev- 
enty years captivity of the nation. ere was, 
then, neither explanation nor comment upon the 
Jewish Scriptures for upwards of e thousand 
years; and what was done by Ezra and his com- 
panions at the time referred to, was merel 
accidental, owing to the reason already assigned. 
But are the Scriptures presented to us in the 
same natural, easy, and obvious light? Are we 
taught to consider them, asa plain and simple 
narrative of facta, divinely authenticated, name- 
pA asa genuine and faithful record of what God 
id, and taught, and caused to be recorded by 
Moses and the prophets, by Christ and his apos- 
tles, for thc instruction and salvation of man- 
kind? And as such are we taught to consider 
the book, as it now presents itself to us, consist- 
ing of two grand and distinctive divisions, called 
the Old and New Testaments; the former as 
having for its immediate object the instruction 
of the Israelitish nation, or (according to modern 
style) of the Jews, containing the doctrine, laws 
and institutes of their religion and government; 
the latter as having for its immediate object the 
instruction and salvation of mankind, by the 
knowledge, belief and obedience of the Son of 
God—containing the doctrines, laws, and insti- 
tutes of the christian religion? Are the succes- 
sive generations of those called christians, we 
say, thus introduced to an acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures as they now appear amongst us 
in their complete and finished form? Are we 
thus successively taught to consider and under- 
stand them? Far otherwise. But ought we not? 
Who will say that we ought not? We fear 
there are very many; yea, a great majority 
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among thosc that are called christiane. Do not ' veals could be the author of them. That it is 


many forbid the common popular use of the 
Scriptures? They say it isa dangerous book in 
the hands of the common people—only fit for the 
learned—for the clergy. Do not others again, 
who differ from these, materially concur with 
them in the depreciation of the Holy Scriptures, 
considering them asa dead letter, asa sealed book, 
as scarcely intelligible; in short, as of no uge ex- 
cept to the clergy, or, at least, to the regenerate ; 
whereas the most precious, — and mys- 
terious portions of those Holy Wnitings were, by 
a divine command, published to an ignorant and 
ungodly world. See Matt. xxviii. 19,20. Mark 
xvi. 15, 16, with 1 Tim. iii. 16. &c. &c. These 

oor, ignorant, deluded people, certainly do not 

now that God has prepared and ordained his 
word to be the only means of salvation amongst 
men, and, of course, the exclusive means of re- 
generation. Compare James i. 18, 1 Peter i. 23 
—-25, with the above citations. But do not the 
clergy of ail denominations concur with the 
opinions under immediate consideration, else 
why attempt to expound or explain every portion 
without exception? Why pretend tothe neces- 
sity of a classical education to understand the 
Scriptures; or, in lieu thereof, to a kind of secon- 
dary inspiration? 

But after all these pretensions, to the manifest 
defamation of the Holy Scriptures, may we not 
inquire what hurt can result from the sayings 
aid doings of God, or of man, recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures? Are the teachings and exam- 

e of Jesus Christ and his apostles calculated to 
do injury? Again, is it not evident that the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments, 
were, in the first instance, delivered to mixed 
multitudes of all descriptions; or, when Moses 
and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, ad- 
dreesed Jews and Gentiles in the words that are 
recorded, did they — about with them learn- 
ed interpreters to explain their sayings to the 
eas or did they ever suggest the need of such 

elps? How, then, has it come to pass, as at 
this day, that there is such an innumerable host 
of scripture interpreters, and such a universal 
acknowledgment of the almost indispensable ne- 
cessity of such. The answer is obvious—the 

eople are bewitched as formerly ; (Gai. iii. 1. &c.) 
or from the beginning it was not so, as we have 
already seen. That a kind of teaching, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the subjeot, is necessary, at 
least to beginners, in ordertoa right understand- 
ing of the scriptures, has been granted. 

e might add that such a kind of teaching 
has become necessary, not only to beginners, 
but almost to every body in this dark and de- 
luded age. The kind of teaching which we 
mean, however, is not the clerical teaching 
of our day. It aims at no more than a just 
anslysis of the subject in order to the end pro- 
posed; namely, that the diligent student may be 
made ‘‘ wise to salvation, thoroughly furnished to 
all good works; for this intrinsic sufficiency the 
apostle asserts is in the Holy Scriptures, connect- 
ing the Old ‘Testament with the New, as he man- 
ifestly does in the place alluded to, by adding, 
“through faith which isin Christ Jesus.” 

Firat, then, as to the analysis, let the student 
be duly informed concerning the character and 
design of this singular book; that it is a book of 
a sacred character, claiming God for its author, 
and having for ita professed object or design the 
present and everlasting happiness of mankind; 
that it rests its claims upon the singularity of its 
contents, which are of such a nature, so au- 
thenticated, that none but the God which it re- 
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the proper business of the student to advert both 
to its import and evidence, that he may clearly 
erceive both its meaning and authority; that the 
instructions it is designed to convey, in order te 
its professed object, resolve themselves into the 
following comprehensive and important partict: 
lars, viz. the knowledge of the divine character, 
of the original and present character and condi- 
tion of mankind in the sight of God; of the di- 
vine procedure towards mankind in their presen 
guilty and wretched condition, for their effectua 
relief and deliverance; of their present duties 
and privileges; and of the future and everlasting 
destinies of the whole human race. That, fo 
the attainment of those necessary and importan 
points of information, the scriptures furnish u 
with historical records of the doings and saying 
both of God and men; by a due attention & 
which, we may learn the characters of 
And here it should be observed, that there is n 
other way known to us, by which we may eo 
uire the knowledge of any character, human a 
ivine, but by words and deeds. Hence the ne 
ceasity of a strict and studious attention to every 
item of the sacred records, in order to a partice 
lar and enlarged acquaintance with the charac 
ter both of God and man—both of saint and ain 
ner, Hence also the necessity of such faithfal 
and authentic records. Moreover, the scriptures 
furnish us with prophetic declarations of ey 
not seen as yet, by which we may learn the fo 
ture destinies of mankind :—by others, that have 
been fulfilled, we have a certain proof of ther 
divine original. They also furnish us with com 
mands and examples, promises and threatenings, 
exhortations and dissuasives, rejigious ordinances 
and exercises, for our moral and religious ix 
struction; that we may be happy in ourselves, 
enjoy social happiness one with another, and be 
ultimately happy in the complete and everlas- 
ing enjoyment of the favor and fellowship of 
God. Lastly they present themselves to us um 
der two grand divisions, called the Old and New 
Testaments; the former of which had for its 
roper and immediate object the instruction of 
the Israelitish nation; and contains the institutes 
of their religion and government; the latter has 
for its proper and immediate object the disci- 
pling of all nations, and the instructing of the 
discipled how they ought to walk, po ae to please 
God, both in respect of religion and morals— 
Hence the Old Testament contains a complete 
exhibition of the Jewish religion—and the New 
Testament, that of the Christian. 
With these, or similar instructions, let a correct 
translation of the Holy Scriptures be put into 
the hands of the rising generation successively, 
from age to age; and those who are able to 
and understand correctly their native language, 
will be at no material loss for farther explane 
tion. As for thoge that are so deficient that they 
cannot read and understand their native lar 
guage, let the public and private reading of the 
enpro os with frequent recurrence to the above 
analysis, supply the deficiency. If such a use 
of the Holy Scriptures, in connexion with 
other appointed ezercises of religion, public and 
private, does not answer the pu of religios 
edification, we have reason to fear that nothing 
human wisdom can devise will have the desi 
effect. 
It may here be objected, “If the scripture 
be so completely adapted to answer the gracion 
and blissful end for which they were — 
dependent of all explanation or comment, the} 
must, of course, be exceedingly plain; an z #0 
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what need of any preparatory instructions—of 
any peculiar teaching, or introductory analysis to 
direct our studics, or to prevent mistakes ?— 
Would it not be sufficient to put the book itself 
into our hands, at a proper period, in the ordina- 
ry course of our reading, without any kind of 
preface or introduction?” 

To this we inay justly reply, that, to convey 
the book in this manner, from hand to band, 
from age to age, from one generanon to another, 
would be next to impossible. Men are not ac- 
customed to act so tacitly, and with such appa- 
rent indifference in things of high esteem—of 

and acknowledged importance. Some- 

ing, therefore, must and will be said; yea, in 
justice ought to be said, in relation to so invalu- 
able a privilege. You will say, then, * Let it be 
called the Book of God—the Book of Life—the 
Holy Scriptures, or Sacred Records of the Old 
and New Covenants, Constitutions, or Dispensa- 
tions; or by any other suitable and appropriate 
name: and, as such, be exhibited, read, and 
considered, without more ado.» Granted; and 
what then? Will nothing more be said about 
t? Im ible. It must be read over, talked 
over, believed, obeyed, sung and prayed over; it 
must, therefore, necessarily be analyeed: The 
ind will necessarily make distinctions in it; 
and, of course, make distinct uses of it, accord- 
ing to the — of matter it presents to our 
consideration. The grand desideratum is, that 
the distinctions be just and natural; and thet 
the pro immediate, and ultimate design of 
every poruon of it, be duly understood and re- 
alized. A just and correct analysis, such as has 
been attempted above, would, we presume, be 
ef considerable advantage to the young student, 
especially for those important purposes. That 
the attentive and discerning mind, however, if 
unbiassed with erroneous system, would ulti- 
mately come to a right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures, independent of all preparatory iu- 
structions, is cheerfully granted; but it might 
not be until after a long time and many mistakes. 
As, therefore, much good and no hurt is likely to 
ensue from the plan proposed; as it casts no man- 
ner of reflection upon the Holy Scriptures, on 
account of obscunty; or in any wise prejudges 
the free and independent use of the student's 
intellect; and, at the same time, gives proper 
scope for the performance of a grateful and 1m- 
portant duty: we think there can be no just ob- 
jection brought against it. At all events, it ap- 
pears the only kind of human teaching that is 
Recessary to render the word plain and profitable 


_ te every one that feels disposed to profit by it; 


while, at the same time, it does not pretend to 
explain it, but merely to direct the attention of 
the reader to the various subjects and objects it 
—— to hie consideration, that he may be 
: to distinguish and make the proper use of 
them. 

It may be farther objected, that, to introduce 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures through the 
medium of such analysie, might be made sub- 
servient to sectarian — and, of course, have 
a tendency to bias the nind of the student in fa- 
vor of a particular sect. To this we may justly 
reply, that simple analysis, which is all wo plead 
for,can have no tendency whatever to bias the 

mind of the student, in any department of sci- 
ence. What biassing tendency can be produced 
by sequainting him with the name and inten- 
ton of his author, and by furnishing him with 
aa index of the contents or ents which the 
tathor exhibits in order to accomplish his ob- 
jet? To do merely so oe as this, to excite 
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the attention of the learner, and prepare his 
mind for forming a discreet and satisfactory 
judgment of the true import, relevancy, and ten- 
dency of the several iteme or arguments towards 
establishing a certain conclusion; so far from 
biassing his judgment in any respect, rather 
serves to put him upon his guard against mis- 
take and deception. It can have no tenden- 
cy, even in the first instance, to prejudice him 
in favor of the work. In short, itis doing him 
all the justice imaginable, in every respect. In 
putting a valuable work into his hand, ìt is call- 
ing him to the proper use of his talents, and at 
the same time rendering him all the just and ne- 
cessary assistance that can be, in order to his 
reading it with profit, without so much as pre- 
judicing him in its favor; that, by adverting to 
the import and evidence of every part, he may 
come toa just conclusion upon the whole. 
mankind been thus introduced to the bible at a 
proper age, without any farther comment, ever 
since christianity was established, and the sacred 
canon completed by the ministry of the apostles, 
we may fairly presume that things would have 
presented a very different aspect in the christian 
world. We should not have had so much mere 
educational faith, so many human acina, 
such variety of sects, and so many shamefi 
apostacics, 
It will, perhaps, still be objected, that upon 
this plan of proceeding, the children of chris- 
tians would have continued mere nondescripts, 
till after they had become of age—were well 
educated—-had studied the scriptures—and form- 
ed a discreet and rational judgment upon the 
whole subject. In a word, till they became ra- 
tional believers. To this we reply, with all 
firmness, without a moment’s hesitation, it would 
then be soon enough; soon enough to assume a 
religious character, when rationally convinced 
of the truth and authenticity of the holy scrip- 
tures; of the true character of God; of the real 
character and condition of man; of the gracious 
procedure of God towards fallen man, for his ef- 
fectual relief and deliverance; of his present 
duties and privileges, and future hopes. The 
rofeasion of religion without a scriptural know- 
fed e and certainty, we mean, a divine certainty 
of these things, is indecd but little worth. Itis a 
mete forced production; a premature assumption. 
It brings to mind the common adage about mam- 
ma’s pet; ‘a man at twelve, and a child all his 
days.” This is too often the case with those 
premature professors. But at what age might 
such a proficiency in scriptural knowledge be 
rationally attained? We presume, that, under 
the proper means, it might be as early, as pro- 
fcssions arce commonly made; say, from the age 
of twelve to fifteen. It is no very uncommon 
thing, to find youths of this age good arithmeti- 
cians; yea, many tolerably good linguists. So 
far, then, as a competent proficiency in divine 
knowledge, depends on age, there appears no 
forbidding consideration, if the proper means be 
used. Timothy, “from ea child, had known the 
holy scriptures.” There is a proper course of 
divine or scriptural teaching adapted to stery 
age, from the first dawnings of rationality. It 
is the Pe of ey christian parent to 
judge of the capacity of his child, and to adapt 
is instructions accordingly. But there is a 
time, it may be about the age of ten, or shortly 
after, when the dutiful and intelligent christian 
parent may and ought to addresa his child to 
this effect: Gal child, you have always seen 
me worship God both in my family and in the 
church. You have had the advantage of a = 
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gious education so far under my example and 

irection. The time is now come when you 
must begin to understand, to think, and act for 
yourself. I, and the church in which you have 
always seen me worship, have concurred in 
teaching you to read and understand the lan- 
guage of the holy scriptures. These are the 
sources of our religious belief and practice. 
These you must now begin to read and study 
for yourself. We believe them to be the word 
of God—we call them by that name. But this 
is nota sufficient reason that you should consid- 
er them to be so, unless you are convinced by 
the proper authority; that is, the authority of 
God himself, who affords the proper evidence to 
those that seek it. This evidence is the word 
itself. Search the scriptures, and you will find 
it there. If not there, it is no where to be found. 
Therefore, if you would find it you must search 
the scriptures; you must read and study them 
with the greatest attention. They claim to be 
the word of God, and we consider them as 
such, because they make him known. God is 
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early introduced both to the reading and mem- 
orising of the sacred records! He remembers, 
with regret, the many yeers of his life spent in the 
possession of the bible, without knowing the pro- 
e use and inestimable value of it. He was ear- 
taught, indeed, to consider it as the Word of 
Godas the alone head and source of all religious 
knowledge; but without any distinct view of that 
religious knowledge it was designed to commu- 
nicate,—wherein it consisted,—or how it was to 
be ascertained : whether directly and immediate- 
ly from the declarations of the book itself, or from 
the expositions and comments of men upon it:— 
what was the particular use and design of its 
distinct parts, and the ultimate object of the 
whole, in relation to religious attainment. Ina 
word, whether he was to learn his religion di- 
rectly and immediately from Moses and the pro- 
pee or from Christ and his apostles :—whether 
e was to worship in the style and spirit of the 
ancient Jews, or of the believing Gentiles; or 
whether he was to join issue with both, and com- 
bine—the two religions into one, with some ex- 


known by his word and by his works, or by his | ternal and ritual distinctions: and how far such 


sayin 
fesse y arecord of both. By the names and at- 
tributes, the sayings and doings, they ascribe to 
him, we become acquainted with him; that is, 
we learn his character. And the very existence 
of such a record, is to us itself, a demonstrable 
evidence of the truth of it. But you must gra- 
dually and piogremively acquaint yourself with 
those things, and thus form your own judgment. 
You will perceive, the bible divides itself into 
two grand divisions; the former called the Old 
Testament, immediately addressed to the Jews, 
containing the institutes of their religion and 
government: the latter, called the New Testa- 
ment, addressed to all nations, containing the 
history and gospel of Jesus Christ, and the in- 
stitutes of the christian religion. Ít ia with the 
latter that we, as christians, have immediately 
todo. Its deolarations concerning Christ, and 
the salvation that is by him, constitute our 
faith; and the injunctions inculcated by his 
sporne upon individual believers, and upon the 
churches composed of such, constitute the rule 
of our duty. So we understand the scriptures, 
and sowe have received them: but for the di- 
vine authenticity of the whole, and the propri- 
cty of our so understanding them, you must 
judge for yourself by a careful and studious pe- 
rusal, that you may come to know the truth up- 
on ita proper evidence; having this gracious pro- 
mise upon record from the glorious and benevo- 
lent Author, that “ they that seek him early 
shall find him.” With such an address, and 
under the influence of such preparatory instruc- 
tions, were the rising generation amongst pro- 
fessors of primase seasonably introduced to 
the study of the ho y scriptures, what happ 
consequences might be expected. How muc 
more rational and scriptural such a procedure, 
than training them up in the dogmas of any 
arty. Having first qualified them to read and 
understand the language of the scriptures, thus 
‘to commit and recominend to them the Word of 
God, as the means of their farther instruction, 
could certainly be productive of no bad conse- 
quences. Whereas, the neglect of this, or the 
contrary course, which is almost universall 
ursued, has a tendency to mako sectarians, bi- 
gots, or cnthusiasta, instead of rational, intelli- 
gent christians. For want of such a just and 
rational introduction to the scriptures, when a 
ae what a loss of precious time and privilege 
as the writer of this essay experienced; though 


and doings: now the scriptures are pro- | distinctions ought to be carried he was at a loes 


to conjecture, having no certain instructions how 
to determine. Like an unskilful traveller, who, 
accidentally introduced into a strange and high- 
ly improved country, though every where pre- 
sented with beautiful and interesting objects, 
yet, for want of an intelligent guide to direct his 
attention, knows not how to avail himself of 
them; so was the writer of this, and, as far as he 
knew, so were all his acquaintances, in relation 
to the various, beautiful, and highly interesting 
objects presented to view on the sacred pe 
He knew not, for the most part, what to make of 
them ;—could form no consistent apprehension of 
their scope and import ;—or what that religion was 
they were designed to inculcate. He recollects 
that himself, fora time, with others of his ac- 
quaintance, took the bare reading of the scrip- 
tures to be religion;—at other times, the per 
formance of what are called religious duties— 
such na fasting and prayer, and attending to 80- 
cial worship, &c. again, the holding of 2 certam 
system of religious opinions, supposed to be 
rawn from, and proved by, the scriptures. This 
last mistake, (for such the writer conceives it te 
be,) led into a vast field of controversy, of con- 
tention, and vain jangling; for great is the di- 
versity of human opinions in religious matter; 
and high and positive are the claims and preten- 
sions of the respective sectaries, whether s 
cient or modern. It was not, however, till after 
the better part of his life was spent in those mit- 
takes, that ké came to discern the peculiar cheree 
ter, scope, and import of the holy scriptures, 
wherein that real religion consists, which they 
are designed to communicate; namely, that it 
consists in that knowledge of God and man; 0f 
of the divine and human character, which the 
holy scriptures throughout, taken from beginning 
to end, as a complete whole, distinctly and le 
minously inculcate; and which terminates prec 
tically in the faith and obedience of the 
bleasing the mind with peace and comfort in 
through the mediation of Jesus Chriat, and repler 
ishing it with holy and virtuous dispositions bo 
towards God andman. This religion manifests it 


| self in a confeesed and stedfast belief of all divine 


declarations, and in a manifest and persevering 
obedience to all divine ordinances and injun® 
tions, according to the just and obvious impot 
of the words ond phrases in which they are de 
livered; which belief and obedience rests sim 

and solely upon the authority of God. Thus re- 
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eeiving and understanding the holy scriptures as 
a perfect and intelligible rule of faith and obedi- 
ence, independent of all human interposition, 
the writer has, at length, found himself quite 
at home, under the iminediate teaching of the 
Great Teacher himself, and of his holy apostles 
and prophets. Thus brought home, and recon- 
ciled both to God and man, upon gospel princi- 
ples, through the knowledge of the scriptures, 
after many wanderings, and the loss of much pre- 
cious time and privilege, merely, as appears, fur 
want of a proper and suitable introduction at 
first to the consideration of that sacred book, (for 
the writer, was, to the best of his recollection, 
as religiously disposed forty years ago as he is 
at present,) he would, if possible, and as far as 
pannie; prevent the same pernicious and un- 
appy consequences from accruing to others. 
This he begs leave to assure his readers is his 
sole motive for calling their attention to this im- 
portant subject. THEOPHILUS. 


u Worthy of Imitation.” 

Uxprr this head, we are told by our missionary 
prints, that “the children of Catskill have con- 
tributed one hundred and fifty dollars to make 
Lafayette a Director for life of the American 
Bible Society.” From the same source we learn 
that a “company of young ladies,” at Richmond, 
Virginia, presented to him a certificate, announc- 
ing the fact that he was a member for life of the 
Bible Society of Virginia. The very next day, 
at the same place, we hear of his attending the 
races, and going to a ball in the evening. It is 
thus announced in the New York Gazette of No- 
vember 4:-~ 

“General La Fayette attended the Jockey Club 
Races at Richmond last Thursday. After the 
match race was decided, he sat down to a sump- 
tuous repast, prepared by the members of the 
Jockey Club, on which occasion a number of 
toasts were drank. In the evening he attended 
a ball at the Eagle Tavern, where there was a 
most brilliant assemblage of beauty. The con- 
pany consisted of about fifteen hundred ladies 
and genticmen. The room was tastefully 
adorned.” 

We cannot perceive what possible good can 
result to the cause of religion, by dragging the 
General and other popular and distinguished 
characters, “ by the hair of the head,” into these 
elerical associations. Our missionary prints tell 
us “thie ie one of the happiest methods, which 
has yet been adopted, of testifying respect for 
the General's character.” On this subject the 
Berean remarke— 

_“The character of La Fayette is founded on 
his political and military career. Asa religious 
man, ora “ Bible christian,” we have never heard 
him spoken of. In one of his communications, 
written some time ago, and lately published in 
the newspapers, he speaks of Hume and Voltaire 
as his closest companions. We do not perceive 
in this any thing to entitle him toa directorship in 
a Bible Society; and so far from being the “ hap- 
piest method” of testifying “respect for the Gen- 
eral’s character,” we should not be surprised if 
he were to take it as a burlesque! But this 
detestable species of priestcraft has in it the 
tiple pu of increasing the funds of the 
clergy, giving an eclat to their proceedings, and 
extending their influence. Beyond this, the 

t *s character hae no affinity nor connexion 
With the coneern.”* 


The disposition of General La Fayette appears 
© be mild and condescending, and hence he 
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would not willingly give offence to any class of 
citizens. Inthe following letter, copied from the 
London Examiner, we have exhibited an oppo- 
site character—one whose mind must be of a 
moro bold and independent cast, and who is less 
concerned about giving offence. ‘The letter is 
said to have been written by Lord Orford to the 
Secretary of the Norwich Tract Society, in an- 
swcr to an application made to him to become its 
President :— 

* Sir—I am both surprised and annoyed by the 
contents of your letter—surprised, because my 
well known character Should hare exempted me 
from such an application; and annoyed, because 
it obliges me to have even this communication 
with you. I have long been addicted to the 
gaming table—I have lately taken to the turf—TI 
tear 1 frequently blaspheme—but I have never 
distributed religious tracts. All this was well 
known to you and your Socicty; notwithetand- | 
ing which, you think me a fit person for your 
President! God forgive yourhypocrisy! I would 
rather live in the land of sinners than with such 
saints, Tam, &¢."—The Reformer. 





Editor's Tour. 

I Have just returned home from a tour of more 
than three months, and have only time, before 
the close of the present number, to intorm the 
readers of this paper, that, like those who sa 
they have travelled in quest of knowledge, 
have come home richly iaden with intelligence 
derived from observation, conversation with ma- 
ny of the most intelligent and pious teachers of 
the christian religion, and from reflection on 
religious men and things of our own times. 
There is a great diference between sitting by 
the fire and reading the geography of a country. 
and travelling over its surface. e can read of 
mountains and hills, without the toil of climbi 
them; of rivers and morasses, without the peri 
of crossing them; of plains, fields, and meadows, 
without the pleasure of tasting their fragrance or 
feasting on the beauties of nature which the 

resent to the eye of admiration. But in travel- 
ling it is all reality. The steep ascent must be 
with toil subdued. The desert must be traversed 
with patience and perseverance. The objects 
that salute the senses are not so fugitive as the 
characters on paper, which are soon left behind 
by the eye and mind of the reader. There is, 
moreover, a difference between words and things, 
which is easily apprehended by the most super- 
ficial observer. e can read of some tremen- 
dous battle, in which thousands have been slain, 
with lesa than half the emotion which we feel in 
seeing one men shot or gibbeted. This is a hap- 
py circumstance in the constitution of man, as 
respects temporal objects. 

Owing to the character this work has assumed, 
I was necessarily called upon for explanations, 
presented with many interrogations, and drawn 
Into many discussions. For more than two 
months my public speeches and private discus- 
sions and conversation on religious topics, aver- 
aged at least five hours per diem. That in 60 
much speaking, and with so great a variety of 
character, talent, and information, I should not 
have profited much, would be rather strange. 
Of whatever advantage my tour has been to 
others, in these respects, it has doubtless been 
of muchto me. The kingdom and dominion of 
the clergy, the necessity of a restoration of the 
ancient order of things, and the prope method 
of accomplishing it, have opened with greater 
clearness to my view. 

I trust I shall be able to render this Work 
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much more interesting to the community than 
it has hitherto been. A greater variety will be 
given to its pages, as the necessity for long 
essays on subjects purely sentimental, will not, 
We anticipate, much longer exist. 





In many towns and neighborhoods in this wes- 
tern world, it becomes nece » in order to 
success in any business or profession, that a 
person profess some sectarian creed. In some 
places, it is true, that there is a majority of non- 
profesors; amongst those a man without any 
creed may succeed. These situations are, how- 
ever, comparatively few, and still becoming 
fewer. The only chance of success in most 

laces for a non-professor of a sectarian creed, 

and there are many who seem to understand 
it,) is, to pay a tribute of respect, or a tribute of 
money, to the more powerful or more popular 
creed in his vicinity. Next to this, it behoves 
him to speak “charitably” of all, But wo 
awaits him who has so little policy as to profess 
no creed, and at the same time to speak disre- 
epectfully of any or ofall. Williem Pedibus, the 
shocmak or, lost the custom of allthe Presbytc- 
rians in town, beeause he said that Parson Trim 
denied free agency. And Thomas Vulcanus, 
the blacksmith, never shod a Methodist’s horse 
since the time he censured Elder Vox’s sermon on 
the possibility of falling from grace. John Paido- 
gogus, the free thinker, though an excellent 
teacher, lost the school of the village Romance, 
because his competitor, though of limited ac- 
uisitions and less talents, could say “shtbbo- 
eth.” The editor of the “Times” failed to 
continue his paper, more than six monthg, in the 
county of Knox, because of his editorial remarks 
on the avarice of a clergyman in his neighbor- 
hood, who sued at law, through the trustees of 
his congregation, three widows and four pau- 

Ts, for seven and sixpence ea piece. Having 
ailed, and made his hegira to the county ot 
Hopkins, he commenced with some encomiums 
ona sermon of the Rev. Bene Placit—his sub- 
scription list was speedily and greatly enlarged, 
and by frequenting three meeting houses in 
town in due succession, and by giving a little 
stipend to the three mon in town, he has got 
rich by his editorial labors. The motto to his 
paper is very apropos: it reads, “ Experientia 
docet.” His former motto was, * Principia non 
homines.” Joannes Baptistus lost an election to 
congress, because his rival, John Melancthon, 
was taken up by two Congregational ministers. 
And the time was, in Western Pennsylvania, 
when the candidate taken up by the Pres- 
byterian congregations, was carried over all 
opposition from superior talents, erudition, and 
fidelity. But since the father of the western 
Presbyterians failed to elect a governor for 
Pennsylvania by a single letter of recommenda- 
tion, so marvellous as to exceed the power of 
faith, the congregational ticket scheme haa been 
completely dropped. 


In the agonizing struggle for the next Presi- f 


dent, ít has been alleged by some that the wife 
of General Jackson is a pious Presbyterian, and 
some have been so bold as to say that the Gene- 
ral himself either was, or was about to be a 
Tuling elder. Mr. Adams, too, is a Congrega- 
tional saint, as his friends say; but Messrs, 
Crawford and Clay are neither sanctified them- 
selves, nor by their wives; and, sce, how far 
they are behind. In fine, the sectarian creeds, 
ac ng to their popularity, less or more, fill 
the chairs in the legislative halls of the states, 
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and even threaten the seat of the chief magis- 
trate of the United States. Synods, too, Uke 
the first Popes, have actually passed resolutions 
approbatory of the measures of government; 
thereby shewing the right, and reserving the 
power, to pass resolutions disapprobatory of the 
proceedings of government, when either their 
temper or the times require it. Indeed, secta- 
rian pride, ambition, and avarice threaten, evi- 
dently threaten the continuance of our present 
free and beneficent institutions. 

But this is not all. Moderna sectaries are so 
consolidating their energies and their influence, 
that in many of our towns and neighborhoods, 
when a young man gets himself a wife, he must 
either join some sect, or, at least, support one, 
if he intends to have bread and butter. Thus 
inducements are presented to hypocrisy, and 
men aro forced into a profession which neither 
their judgment nor their inclination prompts 
thein to, but which becomes neceseary to suc- 
cess in their ealling. 

The clergy have everbeen the greatest tyrants 
in every state, and at present they are, in every" 
country in Europe, on the side of the oppressors 
of the people who trample on the rights of men. 
Nor are we to suppose that this is an accidental, 
but an essential eharaeteristic of their aesump- 
tions. It is neither the air which they inhale, 
nor the soil on which they are supported, nor the 
government under which they live; but the 
spirit of their pretensions, which generates the 
hauteur, the ambition, and the love of sway, so 
— conspicuous in their character. We 

now that there are some exceptions; but these 
only occur where the spirit of the man prepon- 
derates over the spirit of the system. It is by 
no means a marvellous thing to find individuals 
omongst the clergy exhibiting traits of character 
very opposite to the distinguishing features of 
the priesthood. While we cheerfully discrimi- 
nate, let us cautiously, and with a jealous eye, 
observe their manœuvres as a fraternity ever to 
be feared, but never to be trusted, especially as 
respects the affairs of this present world. 

Eprror. 
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Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit tn the salre- 
tion of men.—No. VII, 


In the preceding essays on this subject, we 
havc, as thr as the limita of this work admitted 
pane at the outlines of thdse grand and 

encvolent displays of the Spirit of God, afforded 
in the revelation and confirmation of the chris- 
tian religion. His multiform and splendid dis- 
tributions as the Spirit of Wisdom and the Spirit 
of Power to the holy apostles, and to many of the 
first converts to the christian faith, in the intro- 
duction of the christian age, have just been 
noticed. 

As the Spirit of Wisdom, he bestowed those 
gifts of wisdom, of the word of knowledge, of 
prophecy, and of tongues, to the ambassadors of 

eesiah, to qualify them to reveal, in words 
adapted to every ear, the characterand achieve- 
ments of God’s only Son, and the benevolent 
purposes of the Father, through him, towards 
the human race. As the Spirit of Power, he 
clothed them with all those magnificent gifts of 
power over the bodies of men, by whic they 
were always able to prove their mission 
demonstrate their authority as the plenipotentie- 
riea of the Son of God. What remains is to 
notice, with the same brevity, what the ka 
tures teach us of him as the Spirit of all z - 
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news. The apostle says: “The fruit of the 

Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 

truth.” This fruit, on another occasion, he par- 

ticularizes thus: “The fruitof the Spirit te love, 

ig, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
delity, meekness, temperance.” 

While his distributions, as the Spirit of Wis- 
dom and of Power, were confined to the apos- 
tolic and to only a portion of the saints that 
lived in that age, his influences, as the Spirit of 
all Goodness, were felt and realized by all the 
primitivo saints, and are now felt by all the sub- 
jecte of the new reign, or by all the citizens of 
that new kingdom which the God of Heaven set 
up in the reign of the Cesars. The citizens of 
this kingdom, which commenced on the literal 
Mount Zion, and which will extend to all nations, 
tribes, and tongues, have ever experienced, and 
will, to the end of time experience, the influen- 
ces of this Spirit, as the Spirit of all goodness, 
righteousness, and truth. The full development 
of these influences requires us to take a brief 
view of the Old Covenant and the New, or of 
the Letter and the Spirit. 

Whatever illuminations were enjoyed by, and 
whatever prospective views were communicated 
to, the ancient saints and Jewish prophets, 
respecting the christian age, one thing is certain, 
that the Old, or Sinaitic Covenant, was a cove- 
nant of letter, and not a covenant of spirit. It 
is equally certain and obvious that the Jewish 
church, with all ite privileges, had but the shad- 
ows of good things to come; that their condition 
was as different from ours as flesh and spirit; 
and their rank as unlike ours, as that of servants 
and sons. We are authorized in speaking thus 
by uo less a personage than that distinguished 
Jew and great apostle to the Gentiles—Paul. 
He represents the Jews as being in the flesh 
while under the law, or covenant of letter, and 
the christians as bang in the spirit, as under the 
gospel, or covenant of spirit. He speaks of the 
service of the Jews as a service in “the oldness 
of the letter,” and of the christians, as a service 
“in newnessof spirit.” He speake of the Jews 
while under the covenant of letter, as in the 
bondage of slaves and possessed of the spirit of 
servants; but when in the covenant of spirit, as 
being the sons of God and possessed of the spirit 
of adoption——* not havinga second tiine received 
the spirit of bondage, but as having received the 
pini of adoption, crying, as new-born babes, 

bbs, Father.” Wherefore, he argues, the 
believing Jewsare no longer servants, but raised 
to the rank of sone. 

There are three passages in the writings of 
Paul to which we will at present refer in illus- 
tration of these two covenants. The first in his 
epistle to the Romans, chap. vii. “For when 
we were in tho flesh, the sinful passions which 
wehad under the law wrought effectually in our 
members to bring forth to death. But now we 
tte loosed from the law, having died in that by 
which we were tied; so that we ought to serve 
ia newness of the Spirit, and not in oldness of 

the letter.” So the apostle represcnts the state 
of the Jews—firat under the covenant of letter, 
tnd again under the covenant of spirit. The 
bondage and fear of the first covenant forms a 
perfect contrast to the liberty and confidence of 
ke Worshippers under the second. As we have 

@ven this passage in Macknight’s translation, 

We shall also give it in Thompson's for the com- 
Mison of our readers: “For when we were in 
the fiesh the sinful passions which subsisted un- 
derthe law exerted their energy in our members 


è Macknight's Translation. 
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to bring forth fruit to death; but we are now set 
frec from the law by the death of that by which we 
were holden, so that we may serve with a new 
spirit and not by the old letter.” 

The second passage to which we shall refer, 
is 2d Cor. iii. In this chapter the apostle con- 
trasts the two covenants, the manner of intro- 
duction or establishment of each, and the ten- 
dency and result of each. The covenants he 
contrasts by calling the law or old covenant tho 
covenant of letter, and the new, or second cove- 
nant, the covenant of spirit. The literal and 
correct translation of the sixth verse makes this 
manifest. The apostie says of himself and hia 
associate apostles, “Our sufficiency is of God, 
who has qualified us [apostles] to be ministers 
of a new covenant, not of letter, but of spirit. 
Not a new covenant of letter, but a new cove- 
nant of spirit, then, was ministered, or intro- 
duced and established by the apostles. The 
reason of the introduction and establishment of 
a new covenant of spirit the apostle gives by 
contrasting the tendency of each; for, adds he, 
the letter kills, but the spirit gives life. The 
tendency of the first, or Sinaitic covenant, was 
to condemnation and death. The tendency of 
the New Covenant or Testament? is to justifi- 
cation and life. The apostle next and chiefly 
contrasts the manner of the introduction of ea 
called the ministration. In strict propriety o 
specch he does net cali the one the ministration 
of death, nor the other the ministration of spirit; 
but he speaks designedly and particularly of 
the manner in which they were ministered or 
introduced; that ia, the manner in which the 
letter and the spirit, the law and the Genel were 
introduced. These things premised, and the 
passage is plain and instructive in the highest 
degree. Now, says he, if the manner of intro- 
ducing the letter which ends in death, that let- 
ter “of death, engraven in stones,” was attend- 
ed with glory, shall not the manner of introduc. 
ing [by us apostles] the Spirit be much more 
attended with glory. Nothing could be more 
natural, when the apostle had called himself a 
minister, and while he was defending his mis- 
sion, than to call the service which he was called 
to perform, a’ ministry, or ministration. After 
being so diffuse in these remarks, we shall now 
briefly give the sense of the whole passage, 
varying the terms for the sake of clearness. He 
has qualified us apostles with suitable and splen- 
did miraculous powers to introduce a new cove- 
nant—not of letter, but of spirit. For the cov- 
enant of Ictter issued in death, but the covenant 
of spirit issucs in life. Now if a covenant of 
pure letter, written and engraven on stones, and 
which issued in death, was introduced by Moses 
from God with considerable glory, so that it 
shone inthe face of Moses who introduced it, 
shall not the introduction of a covenant of spirit 
from God, by us apostles, which issues in life, be 
attended with greater glory, inasmuch as spirit 
is oe to letter, and life more desirable than 
death. Isay—if the introduction of that letter 
which immediately began to work condemna- 
tion, was attended with glory, much more does, 
in the present time, the introduction of that 
spirit which putsmen in the enjoyment of right- 
eousness, abound in glory. For, again, if that 
which was only of temporary duration was in- 
troduced with glorious accompaniments, much 
more shall the introduction of this, which is to 


+ The terms covenant and testament are both the render- 
ing of one and the same term in the original. Where we 
have testament and covenant the Greeks had one word, 
viz. diatheke, 47 
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be permanent, be attended with miraculous 
ee incomparably more glorious. 
Let it be noted that in varying the terms we are 
not translating; but giving the ideas in other 
terms frr the sake of perspicuity; and let it be 
remembered that the terms letter and spirit de- 
note the law and gospel, of which the apos- 
tle speaks, and above all, that the design of the 
apostle in this chapter was to vindicate his offi- 
cial character, as one called and qualified to 
introduce the spirit or new covenant. 

We hasten to the third reference, which is 
designed to illustrate the two former. It is 
Heb. viii. The apostles were the ministers of 
the new covenant or the persons to whom the 
service of introducing it was committed, but 
Jesus is the mediator of it—for the grace came 
by Jesus Christ. Now then, says the apostle, he 
has more noble services allotted to him, inas- 
much as he is the mediator of a better cove- 
nant, [not a mediator of the old one] which is 
established on better promises, [than the old 
one.| For if the first covenant had been fault- 
less [but it was not, because it was letter engra- 
ven on stones,] there would have been no occa- 
sion for a second; for finding fault with them, 
[who had the letter, which made them faulty by 
condemning them] he saye—by Jeremiah a 
Jewish prophet,—“Behold, days are coming, 
says the Lord, when I will make a new cove- 
nant [not of letter but of a with the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah—not such a 
covenant [of letter] as I made with their fathers 
on the day when I took them by the hand to 
lead them out of Egypt (when at Sinai) be- 
cause they did not abide by that covenant (of 
letter) of mine; therefore I took no care of 
them, says the Lord, (but gave them up to their 
enemies.) This is the covenant I will make 
with the house of Israel, after these days, ‘for 
the letter was to be temporary) says the Lord, I 
will put my ia ws into their mind (without letters 
on stone) and write them upon their hearts, (not 
py letter but by spirit,) and I will be to them a 

od and they shall be to me a people. And 
they shall not (as the people under the letter) 
teach every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying (according to the [etter,) 
Know the Lord, for all shall know me (under 
this covenant of spirit,) from the least of them 
to the greatest of them. For I will be merciful 
to their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
iniquities I will remember no more.” By sayin 
a new covenant, God has made the former old. 
“Now that (old covenant of letter) which decays 
and waxes old, is ready to vanish.” ——~Mackni ¥ 

pson. 

We here see the new covenant is called spirit, 
and the old one letter. In the former a letter 
was presented to the eye, but in the latter it is 
written on the heart. The tables of the old cov- 
enant were marble—the tables of the new cov- 
enant are the spirit or mind of man. The letter 
when engraved upon the marble wasas cold and 
as dead as the marble itself—the gospel, when 
believed or engraven on the heart, inspftes a 
spirit as active and io as the spirit on 
which it is written. The old covenant left its 
subjects in the flesh where it found them. The 
letter addressed them as men in the flesh, and 
the covenant when first promulged was marked 
in the flesh of the subjects bya bloody excision. 
Neither righteousness nor eternal life was enjoy- 
ed by it. The saints under it were saved by the 
provision of a better covenant. The apostle 
Said if any man might have confidence under 
that covenant, or in the 
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more; and then tells that he was “circumcised 
the eighth day,” &c.—and that “touching the 
righteousness that was in the law he was blame- 
less; yet he counted all the privileges he had 
in the as nothing, in comparison of the 
knowledge of Christ. Christians are told by the 
same instructor, that they “are not in the esh, 
but in the spirit; not under the law, but under 
ce.” All tbe religious institutions under the 
lter terminated in the flesh. They sanctified 
and —— only as respected the flesh, and 
could never make them that came to them 
perfect as pertains to the conscience. 

The new covenant is, then, fitly called a cov- 
enant of spirit, because it respected not the flesh, 
but the mind of man, and because it is consam- 
mated by the spirit of God. There are, it is 
true, written words in the book of the New Tes- 
tament, as there are written words in the book 
of the law. But there is a moraL filness in the 
words of the New to be the medium of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as the Spirit of all good- 
ness, righteousness, and truth, as tas a MORAL 
fitness in the engraren words of the former, to be 
the medium of the mspiration of a spirit of bond- 
age, fear and dread. There is a nat fitness 
in the pen in my hand to form letters on paper, 
but there ia no natural fitness in it to cut down 
trees. Again, there is a natural fitness in an 
axe to cut down trees, but no natural fitness im 
it to answer the purposes of a pen. The exhi- 
bition of those attributes of the Deity, which the 
letter or law presented to them in the flesh, was, 
in like manner, morally fitted to produce guilt, 
and fear, and bondage. Just so, the exhibition 
of the inexpressible love, mercy, and condescen- 
sion of God in the gospel, concerning his Son, 
ia morally fitted to produce peace, love and joy 
in the minds of those who apprehend it. 

In a word, the covenant of letter could not in- 
spire men with the spirit of sons, It demanded 
what it did not impart strength to yield. It pre- 
sented a perfect rule, but left the heart unable 
to conform to its requisitions. The more clear- 
ly a Jew understood it, the less comfort he de- 
rived from it. It filled his heart with the spirit 
of bondage, and issued in condemnation and 
death. oreover, the law entered that the of | 
fence might abound; and it was added to the 
promise of the inheritance, because of trane- 
gression, till the Seed should come. But the 
new covenant developes that love which is mor- 
ally adapted to inspire the spirit of adoption.— 
It makes eons, And because you are sons, 
has sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying 46a, Father. 

Thus far we have viewed the old covenant 
and the new, with a reference to the devel 
ment of the influences of the Holy Spirit, as the 
spirit of goodness, righteousness, and truth in the 
hearts of the faithful We have merely noticed 
the means which God has employed, that his 
spirit might dwell in hia church as in a temple. 
Submitting these remarks to the consideration 
of our readers, we shall postpone further remarks 
on this subject till our next. Eprroz. 





A Restoration of the — Order of Thingt 
o. I 


Extract from the Minutes of the Baptist Missionary Aso- 
ciation of ae began and held at the Town-Fork 
Meeting House, in Fayette county, on Satarday, the th 
September, 1824. 

‘THe next meeting of this association will be 
in the first Baptist meeting house in Lexington, 


+ This will be further developed in our next emey % 
subject. 48 
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on the 30th of July next, which will be on the 
fifth Saturday of that month, at eleven o’clock, 
tt It is proposed also to have a meeting of all 
the Baptist preachers who can attend, on Friday, 
the day preceding the meeting of the associa- 
tion, at eleven o'clock, A. M. at tho same place, 
for the purpose of on the 
state of religion, and on the subject of reform. 
Al! the ministers of the gospel in the Baptist de- 


nomination favorable to these objects, are invit- 
ed to attend, and, in the spirit of christian love, 
by mutual counsel, influence, and exertion, ac- 
cording to the gospel, to aid in advancing the 
in our state. 


cause of pie 





e deliberations intended, it is design- 
to take these subjects into serious considera- 
tion, and to repost the result by way of sugges- 
tion and advisement to the Baptist christian com- 
munity, and to the churches to which the mem- 
bers of the meetin may particularly belong.— 
We know very well that nothing can be dene 
which is not done according to the gospel, 
or done which is not done by the au- 
thority, and accompanied by the blessing of 
God. While God must do the work, we desire 
to know, and to acquiesce in his manner of do- 
ing it, and submissively to concur and obedient- 
ly to go along with it.” 

The sentences we —— the preced- 
ing extract, are sentences of no prdiaary o 
The first of them declares a truth as evident as 
a sunbeam in a cell, to all who have eyes to see. 
The second presents a subject of inquiry of par- 
amount importance to all who expect to stand 
before the Son of Godin judgment. It affords 
us no common pleasure to see christians awak- 
ing from their lethargic repose to the considera- 
tion of such subjects. That the fact should be 
acknowledged and lamented, that 










amongst a people so intelli- 
gent, so respectable in numbers, and so influen- 
tial, as the —— society in Kentucky; and 
thet leaders of that community, so erudite, so 
pions, and so influential, should call upon their 
thren to lay these things to heart, and to pre- 
themselves to make an effort towards re- 
om, we hail as a most auspicious event. 
_ Asl feel deeply interested in every effort that 
is made, either among the Baptist or Paido Bap- 
tist societies, for the avowed object of reform, 
and as this subject has become familier to my 
mind, from much reflection and a good deal of 
reading, I trast I shall not be considered as ob- 
trasive in presenting a few remarka on the above 
extract, or rather in presenting certain thoughts, 
a favorable opport which it presents. 
Since the foretold and depicted 






grea 
by the holy apostles, attained to manhood’s 
rather 


hed the awful climacteric, 

man n religion have been attempt- 

td; some on a large and others on a more rte- 

Sneted scale. The page of history and the ex- 

— of the i 
i 
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This, indeed, may be as true of the reformers 
themselves as of their reformations. I believe, 
at the same time, that the reformers have them- 
selves been benefactors, and their reformations 
benefits to mankind. do cheerfully acknowl- 
edge, that all they who have been reputed re- 
formers, have been our benefactors, and that we 
are a)! indebted to them in our political and re- 
ligious capacities for their labors. Because they 
have not done every thing which they might 
have done, or which they ought to have done, 
we should not withhold the meed of thanks for 
what they have done. Although two systems 
of religion, both end inthe flesb, one may be 
greatly preferable to the other. This will ap- 
pear evident when it is considered that, amon 
religious persecutore, some are more exorable 
and lenient than others. Now, if there should 
be two systems of religion that both lead to 
persecution and issue init, that one which 
carries its rage no farther than to the prison and 
the whipping-post, ie greatly to be preferred to 
that which loads to the torturing wheel and to 
the faggot. The reason of this is very obvious, 
for most men would rather be whipped than 
burned for their religion. In other respects 
there are differences, which are illustrated by 
the preceding. 

Those reformers are not most deserving of our 
thanks who stand highest and moat celebrated 
in the annals of reformations. We owe more 
to John Wickliffe than to Martin Luther, and 
more, perhaps, to Peter Bruys than to John Cal- 
vin. The world is more indebted to Christopher 
Columbus than to Americus Vespusius, yet the 
latter supplanted the former in his well earned 
fame. Soit has been amongst religious reform- 
ers. The success of every enterprize gives eclat 
toit. Aspgġreatand as good men as George Wash- 
ington have been hung or beheaded for treason. 

he reformations moet celebrated in the 
world are those which have departed the least 
from the systems they professed to reform.— 
Hence, we have been often told that there is but 
a paper wall between England and Rome. The 
church of England, with king Henry or George 
IV. as her head, though a celebrated reformation, 
has made but a few and very short strides from 
her mother, the church of Rome, with the pope 
at her head. So sensible of this are the good 
members of the reformed church of England, 
that they yet give to their king the tithe of ** De- 
fender of the Faith,” although the title was 
first given him by the pope for defending his 
faith. The reformation ofthe church of England, 
effected by Mr. Wesley, which issued in Epis- 
copal Methodism, has entailed the same clerical 
dominion over that zealous people, which their 
forefathers complained of in the hicrarchies of 
England and Rome. And not in England only 
does this dominion exist, but even in these United 
States, of all regions of the earth the most un- 
friendly to a fei gioi monarchy, or even a rc- 
ligious oligarchy. The question remains yet to 
be deeided, whether a conference of Methodistic 
clergy, with its bishop in its chair, and laity at 
home, is any reformation at all from a conclave 
of English prelates, headed by a metropolitan or 
anarchbishop. It is even uncertain whether the 
Methodistic discipline has led more people to 
heaven, or made them a a on earth, than the 
rubric or liturgy of England. 

All the famous reformations in history have 
rather been reformations of creeds and of clergy, 
then of religion. Since the New Testament 
was finished, it is fairly to be presumed that 
there cannot be any reformation of religion, 
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properly so called. Though called reformations 
of religion, they have always left religion where 
itwas. Ido not think that King Harry was & 
whit more religious when he proclaimed himself 
head of the church of England, than when wri- 
ting against Luther on the seven sacraments, as 
atrue son of the church of Rome. It is even 
questionable whether Luther himself, the elector 
of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburg, the 
Duke of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Prince of Anhalt, were more religious 
men when they signed the Augsburg Confession 
of Faith than when they formerly repeated their 
Ave Maria. 

Human creeds may be reformed and re-re- 
formed, and be erroneous atill, like their authors; 
but the inspired creed needs no reformation, be- 
ing, like its author, infallible. The clergy, too, 
may be reformed from papistical opinions, gri- 
maces, tricks, and dresses, to protestant opinions 
and ceremonies; protestant clergy may be re- 
formed from protestant to presbyterial metaphys- 
ics and forme; and presbyterian clergy may be re- 
formed to independency, and yet the Pope remain 
in their heart. They are clergy still—and still in 
need of reformation. Archbishop Laud and 
Lawrence Greatrake are both clergymen, though 
of different dimensions. The spirit of the latter 
ig as lordly and pontifical as that of the former, 
though his arm and hie gown are shorter. The 
moschetto is an animal of the same genus with 
the hornet, though the bite of the former is not 
so powerful as the sting of the latter. A creed, 
too, that is formed in Geneva or in London, is as 
human as one formed in Constantinople. The 
have all given employment to tax gatherers, jail- 
keepers, and grave diggers. . 

All reformations in religious opinions and spec- 
ulations have been fated like the fashions in ap- 
parel. They have lived, and died, and revived, 
and died again. As apparel has been the badge 
of rank, so have opinions been the badge of 
parties, and the cause of their rise and continu- 
ance. The green and orange ribbon, as well as 
the blue stocking, have been as useful and as 
honorable to those that have worn them, as those 
opinions were to their possessors, which have 
been the shibboleths of religious parties. 

Human systema, whether of philosophy or of 
religion, are proper subjects of reformation; but 
christianity cannot be reformed. Every attempt 
to reform christianity is like an attempt to create 
a new sun, or to change the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies—unprofitable and vain. In a 
word we have had reformationsenough. The ve 
name has become as offensive, as the term “Rev- 
olution” in France. 

A restoration of the ancient order of things ia 
all that is necessary to the happinese and usc- 
fulness of christians. No attempt “to reform the 
doctrine, discipline and government of the 
church,” (n phrase too long in — can proinise 
a better result than those which have been at- 
tempted and languished to death. We are glad 
to sec, in the above extract, that the thing pro- 

d, is to bring the christianity and the church 
of the present day up to the standard of the New 
Testament. This 1s in substance, though in 
other terms, what we contend for. To bring the 
societies of christians up to the New Testament 
is just to bring the disciples individually an 
collectively, to walk in the faith, and in the com- 
mandments of the Lord and Saviour, as presented 
in that blessed volume; and this is to restore the 
ancient order of things. Celebrated asthe era of 
reformation is, we doubt not but that the era of 
restoration will as far transcend it in impor- 
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tance and fame, through the long and blissful 
Millennium, as the New Testament transcends 
in simplicity, beauty, excellency, and majesty, 
the dogmas and notions of the creed of West- 
minster and the canonsof the Assembly’s Digest. 
Just in go far as the ancient order of things, or the 
religion of the New Testament, is restored, just eo 
far has the Millennium commenced, and so far 
have ita blessings been enjoyed. For to the 
end of time, we shall have no other revelation of 
the Spirit, no other New Testament, no other 
Saviour, and no other religion than we now 
have, when we understand, believe and practise 
the doctrine of Christ delivered to us by his 
apostles. Eprror 


A Presbyterian Unirersity at Danville, Ky. 

A Bur has been before the legislature 
of Kentucky for the incorporation of a Uni- 
versity at Danville, 32 miles from i 
the seat of the Transylvania University; and 
for vesting the whole institution, its government 
and control, in the Presbyterian synod of Ken- 
tucky, not only till the millennium commence, 
but for ever. e have not yet understood the 
fate of this bill. We saw ap unusual assem- 
blage of the clergy of this synod at Frankf 
in November last; at which time, the revere 
members of the — were sweetly and gently 
opening the way for the introduction of the above 
bill. I not only hope, but I believe, the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky understands the principles of re- 
publican government, of civiland religious liber- 
ty, better than to create orincorporate universi- 
ties, and then to give them into the hands of any 
number of clergy, how intelligent and virtuous 
soever, for the purpose of subordinating them te 
a religious aristocracy. If the S of Ken- 
tucky stand in need of a college 
Jide for the propagation of their religion, let 
them build and endow themeelves. To solicit 
the legislature to incorporate and to endow s 
University, and to give the control ofit toa body 
of divines, is a very plain way of telling the 
public, that they intend to manage it for their 
own purposes, and not for state purposes. If the 
legislature, in their wisdom, think that it iq ne- 
cessary to incorporate and endow another Uni- 
versity in the state, it must be either for the re- 
ligious or literary interest of the state. If the 
literary interests of the state require it, why vest 
the control of it in an aspiring ecclesiastical 
body? Why endow, or even invest with cor 
porate powers, a seminary for the advancement 
of classical and scientific knowledge in the state, 
and then give it to one religious establishment 
to convert it into an engine for their own sinister 
purposes—I say sinister, for their purposes ere 
not the same as the purposes of the state in 
erccting an institution merely for literary objects. 

But if on the other hypothesis, the legislature 
deem it cxpedicnt to erect, incorporate, or em 
dow a iorn institution for the religious 
interests of the state; why then give the 
preference to any one religious party as there 
is no state religion in Kentucky? f the lege 
lature incorporate a University for creating 
priests, let all the religious sects in Kentucky, 
who desire to have priests mauufactured 18 
modern style, havea fair, that is, an — 
of participating in its advantages. I think thet 
all the priests should have an equal chanee 
But, perhaps, it may be thought expedient te 
have a few high pricsts in the state; if so, then, 
do not give the control of the University to the 
Presbyterian synod, for they stand in the least 
need of it, inasmuch as they are pretty generally 
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high priests already. I do not know that the 
Presbyterian synod have any stronger claims 
upon the people’s moncy, or the time and pow- 
ers of the legislature, than any other good citizen 
of the state. Why, then, take them by the hand 
and sid and abet them in any sectarian project? 

But, as I said before, if the literary interests 
of the state require the incorporation and the 
consequent endowment (for to give birth to an 
institution of this kind, and not to feed, and 
cherish, and nurse it, would be cruel!!) of ano- 
ther university, let the state retain, in its con- 
trol, the management of it, and entrust it not in 
the hands of a would-be religious nobility. 
Knowing, however, that the legislature will act 
(es perhaps have already acted) as in their wis- 

om they think most conducive to the public 
weal, we shall only take a peep into the spirit of 
the — in urging thie matter. 

What sort of a spirit do they exhibit in this 
effort? What moved them to solicit such a fa- 
vor for themselves, to the exclusion of ali other 
christian sects? I see in them the spirit of the 
two sons of Zebedee. They beg for the highest 
places in the kingdom. They obsequiously ap- 
proach the legislature of Kentucky, and pray 
them to nt that their sons may sit at their 
right hand in their dominion and rule. I trust 
the legislature wiil feel the same indignation at 
their request, as the other disciples felt at the 
request of the two brethren, headed by their old 
mother. How like the spirit of circumcision, 
and of the commonwealth of Israel, isthe spir- 
it of the synod! They will yet be the circumcei- 
sion, to whom pertain the oracles, the covenants, 
and the colleges! How modest their requests, 
end how benevolent and humble too! Let us 
have the high places in the land, for we deserve 
them better than other sects; we can inake a 
better use of them; we are up—we wish to be 
bigher, and to see our brethren among the vul- 
gus. We want the throne—we know how to 
wield the sceptre; for we were born to rule, and 
other religious sectaries to ob¢y. We are no 
friends to equal rights and immunities—we 
would rather have peculiar rights and privileges 
ourselves. 

Yes, says the spirit of the synod, I have al- 
ways been the pampered child in my mother’s 
house; I cannot live like the other children of 
the family. I was never used to make my liv- 
ing by the bible and common sense; no, I have 
been fed, and nursed, and sarong enenes by good 
Latin and Greek and science. My brothera and 
sisters are hardy fellows; they can maintain 
themselves, or endure hardships. I have never 
been accustomed to such homely fare. Let them 
stand aloof, for I am holier than they. I am 
Jacob—they are Esau. Let them go and dwell 
i ir—I shall dwell in the goodly land, 
and must have the excellency. Yea, I am Jo- 
seph whom his father loved. I have always 
worn the variegated coat; and in former times 
raled Egypt. os I am that Joseph to whom 
his brethren bowed; that Joseph who taxed the 

ians and mo d their lands to Pha- 
Why, the use me the throne, secing I 

have 20 long sat lareo kad solong sworn by the 
life of Pharaoh? You — of ypt, you rulers 
sad senators of the land, withhold not from me 
my rights my honors. Bless me with your 
and your money, andI will bless you 
my prayers. Yes, I will pray for your long 
in the days of famine you shall not 
serve; for I will give you ly portions; in- 
deed you shall be as Benjamin mino own brother; 
tad a portion like — of Benjamin’s shell be 
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— But if you will not exalt me now in my 
umiliation, the Philistine shall come upon you; 
yea, the Philistines from Philistina—and your 
wives and your little ones shall be fora prey to 
them that hate you. ` 

Such is the language of the spirit of this synod 
which would rather reign in Danville than serve 
in Transylvania. I hope the legislature havo 
adinonished them to go home and study their re- 
ligion a little better, and to endeavor to exhibit 
that humility and benevolence to all, which ought 
at least, to have some appearance in their char- 
acter, and at the same time, have told them, it is, 
not theirs to grant the sovereignty tothem, rather 
than to others equally worthy, though not quite so 
clamorous as they. EDITOR. 


Oath — to the Seceder Clergy; or to 
the principles of the associale synod of North 
America. 

Wiruin a fow months past, some of the con- 
gregations of Seceders, or, as they call them- 
selves, the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvani 
have been swearing loyalty to their opinions an 
their clergy. This ts the consummation of priest- 
craft, and an awful lesson to their cotemporarie 
of the tremendous length to which an infatuate 
people may be led by the nose by a cunningly 
zealous and aspiring priesthood. Some of them no 
doubt, are conscientious too; for those that count 
their beads, and say prayers to St. Andrew, and 
the Holy Virgin, and kill heretics, are consci- 
entious too. I have heard men swear most pro- 
fanely, and in the same breath pray to God to 
forgive them. But really that, in the United 
States of North America, in the autumn of 1824, 
a congregation should be found so priest-ridden, 
as it appears most of these congregations are, is, 
to me, a phenomenon. From eighty to one hun- 
dred members of one of these congregations, 
in this vicinity, a few weeks ago swore as follows: 

t We do, with our hands liked up to the Most 
High God, hercby profess, and, before God, an- 
gels, and men, solemnly declare, that we desire 
to give glory to the Lord, by believing with the 
heart, confessing with the mouth, and subscrib- 
ing with the hand, that in him we have righte- 
ousness and strength. We avouch the Lord to 
be our God; and in the strength of his promised 

ce, we promise and swear, by the great and 

Fol name of the Lord our God, that we shall 
anfi nedly endeavor to walk in his ways, to 
keep his commandments, and to hearken to his 
voice, in love to him who has delivered us out 
of the hand of our enemies; and to serve him 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness before 
him all the days of our life. 

“ And seeing many at this time in a state of 
progressive apostacy from the cause and testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, and many snares are laid 
to draw us after thoin; though sensible that we 
are in oursclves as liable to go astray as any, yet, 
entreating the Lord to hold up our goings in his 
paths, that our footsteps slip not, and trusting that 
through his mercy we shall not be moved for- 
ever, we do solemnly engage before him that 
lives forever and ever, that in every place where 
we may in providence be called to reside, and 
during all the vag of our life, we shall continue 
steadfast in the faith, profession, and obedience 
of the true reformed religion, in doctrine, wor 
ship, Presbyterial church government and disci- 

line, as the samo is held forth in the word of 

God and received in this church, and testified 

for by it, against the manifold errors and latitu- 

dinanan schemes prevailing in the United States 

of North America.” $ i 
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Now let it be noted that all this parade of 
words of solemn sound and awful moment, in- 
terspersed through this long oath, an extract of 
which has been given, and all the other clauses 
of this solemn oath are merely subservient to 
this one point, viz. t We solemnly engage [their 
hands at the same time lifted up to heaven] be- 
fore Him that lives forever and ever, that in every 
place where we may be called to reside, and 
during all the days of our lives, we shall continue 
atoadieat in the faith, profession, and obedience 
of the true reformed religion, [i.e. we shall con- 
tinue Seceders] in doctrine, worship, Presbytenal 
church government and discipline, as the same 
is held forth to us in the word of God, [a mero 
manceuvre, as the next words show, | and received 
in this church and teatified for by it.” In plain 
English, I swear by him that lives forever and 
ever, that I will continue in the belief ‘of the 
doctrine, worship, Presbytenal church govern- 
ment, and discipline, ae received by the Seces- 
. sion church, go wheresocver I may, and as long 
as I live. Yes, “as testified to by it.” Now 
any nan of common sense, who reade the * De- 
claration and Testimony of thia church,” may at 
once sec the import of the oath. In the Declara- 
tion and Testimony, page 118, they testify against 
all christians, who will not subscribe to, and 
contend for, written confessions of faith drawn 
up by fallible men. In page 121, they testify 
against all who oppose the duty of covenanting, 
or who assert that it is nota duty in New Tes- 
tament times. They also testify — singing 
any other psalms or hymne than king David’s, 
and against occasional communion with other 
churches, and constructively againat occasion- 
ally hearing any other preacher than a Seceder. 
They might have shortened the oath, and have 
rondered it more plain, and more easy to be 
remembered. Thus—I swear I am a Seceder 
now; and I will be a Seceder while I live; and 
I swear that I will avoid every thing that might 
endanger perjury, by staying at home when I 
cannot hear a Seceder minister; that I will not 
in conversation either argue in — of my 


2 sentiments, nor against those that oppose 
them. 
King Henry called a parliament, and obtained 


an act requiring all his subjects, under the pain 
of treason, to swear that he himeclf was supreme 
head of the church of England. Yes, and three 
friars, four monks, with John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas Moore, lord chan- 
cellor of England, were put to death for refusi 
to swear that king Henry was head of the church 
under Christ.t 

Now it might be a question amongst moral 
——— and theological casuists, whether 
1c that swears, that during all the days of his 
life, even to the last breathy he will continue a 
Presbyterian of the associate order, and he that 
swears that king Henry or king George is the 
head of the church, do not exhibit the same 
ignorance of human nature, and of christian 
religion; and whether the creatures of the king, 
or the creatures of the priest, are the more pliant 
and servile. I think it requires no great skill in 
mental philosophy to decide that the policy 
which led the king to require thie oath of su- 
premacy in favour of himself, and that which 
moved the worthy associate divines to require 
their subjects to swear allegiance to them, under 
the mask of supporting the true religion, is one 
and the same policy. 

«I bave understood 
counsel lesi they ahoak parjur t k 

t Neal's History, vol. 1, page 71. 


bave given this 
ves. 
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According to the rules of interpretation of 
former oaths and covenants, adopted by this 
religious community, the obligationa of this oath 
are hereditary; their children now existing, and 
those yet unborn, are under its sanction, and are 
bound to be of the same true religion of their 
fathers. I am informed by those who witnessed 
this strange and awful scene of priestly domina- 
tion and [ayieh servility, that it was performed 
with all the awkwardness of a militia muster. 
The priest obliged to keep his eye upon the 
book in reading the oath, and upon the behaviour 
of those before his altar, who at a signal given, 
were to lift their hands, and continue in a cer- 
tain posture until informed to change their atti- 
tude. O! that some intelligent and benevolent 
tongue could have addressed the poor people, 
and have told them the nature and de o 
what they were about to do, before they lifted 
up their hands to heaven to swear that they 
would be Seceders ail the days of their lives! 

Eprroz. 


History of the English Bible.—No. I. 


For the information of those of limited read- 
ing, we design to give a few historical facts re- 
specting the progress of the English bible. The 
importance and utility of these historical notices 
will be apparent as we proceed. 

It is a remarkable coincidence in the bis 
of all the noted reformers from Popery, that they 
all gave a translation of the scriptures in the ver- 
nacular tongue of the people whom they labored 
to reform. There are other striking coinci- 
dences in the history of these men which may 
hereafter be noticed. John Wickliffe, who was 
born 1324, and died 1384, was the first reformer 
that disturbed the peace and unity of the church 
of Rome, and he was the first man that translated 
the New Testament into the English uage. 
One of the errors which the popular clergy of 
that day laid to his charge, was, that he taught— 
that the New Testament is a perfect rule of life 
and manners, and ought to be read by the peo- 

le. He also taught that there were but two of- 
cers in the christian church, viz. the bishops 
and the deacons. “That christians must prec- 
tise and teach only the laws of Chri.” His 
disciples were called Lollards. Wickliffo’s Tee 
tament wag in manuscript circulated amongst the 
laity and read with great avidity. But the read- 
ing of this blessed volume was attended witb 
reat danger, for in the beginning of Henty 
ifth’s reign a law was — which enac 
“That whosoever they were, that should read 
the scriptures in the mother tongue, (which was 

+ The philosophy of this mysterious thing ia hid from 
the vuigar. I will ex it—The Preshyterians of the 
General Assembly and Dr. John Masons Presb 
are generally more popular than the Seceders. ere 
not quite so contracted as the members of the Secemics. 


Their preachers not quite such old fashioned, moonshine, 
mn ministry 


clear, cold, and pious orators as Beceasio 

but somewhat modernized. There was some da of 

the ple of the associate Presbytery falling ta and 

uniting with their other Presbyterian neighbors, 

— eens riei for — Cammunion a 

—and consequently the most po r re partis 
by, engross the most of the Th 


would, by and 
Beceder ministry foreseeing knowing thelr own talests 
too, and fearing to risque their future destinies on euch 88 
experiment, determined to revive the remembrance of the 
former misdeeds of their Presbyterian forefathers ia Seot- 
land, and to widen the breach between themselves 

ig hboring hera. They insisted 
the old covenants, adapted to ein 
seople eacated from aposticy.by fhe impregn **53 
peop ma cy, m 
o an oath, binding forever a —— vez and tbeir pe 
terity. Knowing the policy of the measure, I hesitate aet 
to call it “a consummation of priesicrait."’ 
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then called reproachfully Wicleu's Learning,) 
they should forteite lande, catel, lif, and godes, 
from theyre heyres forever, and so be condemp- 
ned for heretykes to God, enemies to the crowne, 
and moste errant traitors tothe lande.” So great 
was the rage of the clergy against reading the 
New Testament in English, when it first made 
its appcarance. Every one who read it was sus- 
per of heresy, nnd many were suspected of 

aving read it, against whom it could not be 
proved, because they were a little more intelli- 
gent than their neighbors. For the reading of 
this volume will soon make a layman more in- 
telligent than a priest who only uses it as a text 
book. John Keyser became so intelligent as to 
say, that although the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had excommunicated him, “he was not excom- 
municated before God, for his corn yielded ay 
well as his neighbors.” This much light was 
however dangerous to this man, for he was com- 
mitted to jail for knowing and saying this much. 
This happened in the reign of Edward VI. 

John Wickliffe made his translation, A. D. 
1367, not from the Greek but from the vulgate 
New Testament as read in the Catholic church. 
This vulgate, which was read for many centu- 
ries, was a correction of the old Italic version, 
conjectured to have been made in the middle of 
the second century, not long after the firat Syriac 
version was made. The old Italic was made 
from the Greek and Old Testament from the 
Be int. Jerome, A. D. 382, translated the 
Old Testament into Latin from the Septuagint, 
or rather corrected from the old Italie version. 
The Italic version, mended by Jerome, has been 
long in great repute amongst the Romanists, and 
is what is commonly called the Vulgate, from 
which Wickliffe gavo the first English New Tes- 
tament. . Epiror. 


No. 8.} Marcu 7, 1825. 


Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the salra- 
tion of men.—No. VIII. 

Ever since the creation of the heavens and the 
canh, God has always employed means, fitted to 
the ends he designed to accomplish. Indeed, the 
creation of this mundane state, is a crention of 
means suited to certain resulte. The means, ns 
well as the end, are the creaturea of God. His 
wisdom js most strikingly conspicuous, rough 
all his works, in adapting his means to his ends. 
Whea he designs to bless the inhabitants of this 
giobe with abundance of food, he sendsthe early 
and the latter rain. Bat does he intend to 
scourge them with famine? then the heavens be- 
come as brass, and the earth as iron. Or, per- 
haps, to vex them more grievously, he sends 
forth his armies of insects, apparently imbecile, 
but terribly victorious nn — by their 
aumbers. Or does he waste the race of men b 
diseases incurable? then the pestilence is inhal- 
ed in every breath, and a burning impetus given 
to every pulse, the means of which elude the phi- 
— 8 eye, and triumph over the physician’s 

When ships are to be engulphed inthe 
fathomless ocean, and their crewa buried be- 
— the ee o the mountains; when 

oreste, and villages, and cities, are to be pros- 
trated to the earth in his vengeance, the whirls 
Wind marches forth in awful ndeur, and 
ws no restraint but the will of him who rides 
upon ite wings; or the earth rent with internal 
fires, trembles to its centre, and, while in con- 
valmve throcs, it spues up new islands in the 
ocean, it swallows myriads of men and thcir de- 
vices in a single respiration. Or, perhapsin the 
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multitude of his resources, he sends the flaming 
thunderbolts, which fall with resistless power 
on those doomed to a moro instantaneous des- 
truction. 

The means are always suited to the end. In 
the accomplishment of a moral renovation, or 
regeneration of the human mind, the same fitness 
in the means soployed is exhibited in every 
respect. No new facultica are created in the hu- 
man mind, nor are any of the old ones annihi- 
lated—no new passions, nor affections are com- 
municated. He that possessed a quick percep- 
tion, a steady and retentive memory, a stron 
Aaen minanng JIER a vigorous and vivi 
imagination before he was regenerated, possesses 
the same without any change after he has been 
renewed in the spirit of his mind. Indeed, the 
whole temperament of the human mind remains 
the same after as before. He that was before of a 
volatile, irascible, bold and resolute temperament, 
or the contrary, is the same when regenerate. 
The biography of Saul of Tarsus, and of Paul, the 
apostle; of Simon, son of Jonas, and of the 
apostle Peter; of John, the son of Zebedec, and 
of John, the apostle, fully and unanswerabl 
demonstrate and confirm these remarks. Indeed, 
who does not admit that men perceive, remem- 
ber, reason, love and hate, fear and hope, rejoice 
and tremble, after they have been regenerated, 
as before. The experience of every man con- 
curs in this fact. The renovation of the human 
mind, or the purification of the human heart, is 
not then affected by a new creation of faculties 
or affections, which would be the same as crea- 
ting a new soul, The soul or spirit of Saul of Tar- 
sus was the soul or spirit of Paul the apostle. The 
spirit of Saul was not destroyed and a new spint 
infused into Paul; for then the spirit of Saul was 
annihilated, and not saved. It appears, then, 
that the faculties of the human spirit and the 
affections of the human mind are affected no 
more by regeneration than the height of the hu- 
man stature, the corpulency of the human body, 
or the color of the kaman skin are affected by 
it. The memoirs of every saint recorded in tho 
bible are appealed to ns proof of this. 

If, then, as is proved, no new facultics aro 
ercated, no new passions nor affections bestowed 
in regencration, it may be asked, What does the 
renewal of the Holy Spirit mean? The scri 
tures authorize us in declaring that it consists in 
presenting new objects to the faculties, volitions, 
and affections of men; which new objects appre- 
hended, engage the faculties or powers of the 
human understanding, captivate the affections 
and passions of the human soul, and, conse- 
quently, direct or draw the whole man into new 
aims, pursuits, and endeavors. 

A partial illustration of this may be taken 
from the history of Joseph, governor of Egypt, 
and David, king of Israel. Joseph and David, 
in their childhood and youth, were employed in 
the cares, eejo menti, and pursuits of the shep- 
herd’s Jife. All their faculties of understanding, 
all their passions and affections as boys, were 
engrossed in the rural objects attendant on the 
shepherd's life. When e evated to the throne 
their powers of understanding, affections, an 

assions were engrossed in the affairs of state, 
in the concerns of human government and roy- 
alty. A great change in their views, feelings, 
and pursuits, was necessarily effected by an en- 
tire change of objects. Or suppose an African 
child were transplanted from a Virginian hut to 
an African palace, at the age of ten or twelve; 
new scenes, new objects of contemplation, a 
new education, new companions, and Bee * 
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jects of pursuit, would revolutionize its whole 
mind, affections, and passions. But all these 
instances, although it might with truth be said, 
«Old things are passed away and all things are 
become new ;”? yet their mental faculties, powers 
of volition, and affections, are the same as when 
boys. This is, as was said, buta partial illus- 
tration; for in that renewed state of which we 
are speaking, heavenly objects of contemplation 
and pursuit are presented to all that is within 
man, and the change produced rises to a level 
with the magnitude, purity, and glory of the ob- 
jects proposed. But lest we should get into 
metaphysical speculations, and fail into the er- 
rors we labor to correct, let it suffice to say, that 
before we can understand or admire the wisdom 
of God, in the adaptation of the means of rege- 
neration, we must first know what the renewal 
of the Holy Spirit is. If regeneration, or the 
renovation-of the human mind, were the result 
of the mere creative energy of the Divine Spirit, 
then, indeed, it were vain for us to talk of any 
means of renovation; then, indeed, a revelation 
in words, spoken or written—preaching or read- 
ing, are idle and unmeaning. This matter is at 
once determined with the utmost certainty, not 
by human speculations, nor reasonings, but by a 
sure and infallible testimony; and on this alone 
would we rest our views. Paul declares that 
Jesus Christ told him that he would send him to 
the gentiles to accomplish the following results: 
«To open their eyes, to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God; that they might receive forgiveness of 
sins apd inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith thatisin me.” «fets, xxvi. 
18. Or, as it is more correctly translated by 
Thomson, To open their eyes that they may 
turn from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan to God; thatthey may receive a remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among them 
who are sanctified by the belief in me.” Such 
was the object of the Messiah in sending Paul 
to the gentiles. Now who will not say, that 
when all this was done, those gentiles were 
regenerated or renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and that the presentation of new objects 
to the mind was the means employed for the ac- 
complishment of this end? Their turning from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to God, are made dependant on, and conse- 
quent to, the opening of their eyes; and we all 
know that Paul, when sent to open their eyes, 
always presented to their minds new objects, or 
“the light of the world. And, indeed, this was all 
he was commissioned to do, because it was all 
that Jesus Christ deemed necessary to be done 
and all that Paul was empowered or capacitated 
todo. There was, then, the same fitness in the 
means Jesus Christ employed to the end pro- 
posed, as appears in the whole kingdom of 
means and ends. Paul declares that the minig- 
try of reconciliation was committed to him as to 
the other apostles, and that the word of reconcili- 
ation was summarily comprehended in this one 
sentence: “God was in Christ reconciling a 
world to himself, not reckoning to them their 
transgressions; for he has made him who knew 
no sin a sin offering for us, that by him we may 
be made the righteousness of God.” The means 
employed to reconcile enemies must ever fail 
of en ine a reconciliation, unless the means 
are adapted to their state and character. Now 
herein consists the great and the apparent dif- 
ference between the majority of the popular 
— and the apostle’s preaching. The 

ormer pays no attention to the suitebleness of 
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means, but the latter always did. This we 
shall he at some pains to illustrate. Leta popu- 
lar preacher of one school preach hie g to 
a congregation he desires to see converted, and 
somewhere in his sermon a few dogmas of his 
school are presented to neutralize the other 
parte, or to orthodoxize the whole of it. He 
will say, it is true, that “natural men are spiritu- 
ally dead, and as unable to believe in the Mes- 
Siak as they are to scale heaven by a rope of 
sand, or to create something out of nothing; 
or he tells the people thet “God has foreor- 
dained a part of the world to everlasting life, 
and left the rest in their imbecile and bankrupt 
circumstances to sink down into everlasting 
death; that for these Christ died, and for a 
great portion of the human race no sacrifice 
was offered: no man can believe unless he to 
whom it is given;” and it must remain a matter 
of awful uncertainty whether any of the eon- 
gregation he addresses are among those for 
whom Christ died, or to whom it shall be given 
to believe. Another — of another dekio 
tells hie unconverted hearers that “their wells 
are as free to good as to evil, and that they are 
as able to believe in the Messiah as they are to 
eat and drink; that Christ died for all mankind, 
savage and civilized; and that it is still uncer- 
tain whether any of his congregation will be 
saved or not, or whether those who now believe 
will be saved or damned; but God did not fore- 
ordain the salvation or damnation of any man” 
These dogmas of the two great schools are 
continually heard from a vast majority of all the 
pulpits in the land. For, in fact, although there 
are perhaps ten thousand preachers in the land 
speaking every Sabbath day in all the syne- 

gues, yet but two men speak in them all—and 
these two are John Calvin and James Arminius 
Now it must be confessed that such preachers 
were not the apostles. Such means as these 
the Spirit of God never did employ in the com 
version of Jews and Gentiles, in the age of pri- 
mitive simplicity. And the reason is obvious, 
for there is no moral fitness or suitableness in 
those means to the end proposed. For what 
fitness is there to produce faith in telling a mam 
that he cannot believe? or what fitness is there 
in telling a man that until he is quickened or 
regenerated by the Spirit of God, he cannot be- 
come a disciple of Christ in trath? Can such 
dogmas, however solemnly declared, or however 
often repeated, cause the Spirit to descend or to 
regenerate the man? But he must say these 
things in order to be, or to appear to be, ortho- 
dox! Again, what fitness is there to produce 
faith in telling a man that he is able to believe! 
Did ever a discourse upon what is called “the 
freedom of the human will,” or men’s natural 
powers, incline a man to choose what is 
or cause him to exert his displayed powers to 
belicve? As rationally might one man attempt 
to persuade another to go to Spain or the Cape 
of Good Hope, by telling him his will was free 
to choose or to refuse, and that his natural abil- 
ities were sufficient. Ail such preaching is as 
absurd as it is unprecedented inthe New Tes- 

I enter not into the merits or abstract trath of 
the above systems. This would be to run the 
same old metaphysical race again. Some of 
those dogmas may be metaphysically trae, bat 
they are distilled truthe. They have come from 
the Calvinistic or Arminian distillery. That is, 
in other words, certain parts of the bible, mir- 
gled with philosophy, and put through a Calvis- 
istic or Arminian procese of distillation, — 
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in theae abstract notions. The men who deal 
in those distilled truths, and those who drink 
those distilled doctrines, are generally intoxicat- 
ed. For even here there is a certain analogy 
between the revelation of God, and the corn 
and wheat of God. When the whole wheat or 
corn of God are used for food in their undistilled 
State, or when caten in all their component 
erts, those who eat them are healthy and en- 
joy life; but when the component parts of those 
grains are separated by a chemical process, and 
the distilled spirit presented to human lips, men 
cannot live upon these ae but become intox- 
icated, and in process of time, sicken and die. 
Tbis analogy is complete. They who believe 
and obey the New Testament, as God has pre- 
sented it, live upon it, and enjoy life and spirit- 
val health; but they who attempt to live upon 
those theories sicken and die. Those who feed 
themselves upon their free will and sufficient 
nrongth, often take care not to will to obey the 
apostle’s doctrine; and those who complain that 
the will is not free, often appear “ freely wil- 
ling” to neglect the great salvation. 
ut some of the orthodox contend that it is 
not safe to permit a man to preach, or to speak 
tomen on religion, who will not expressly and 
publicly declare thet his theory ie that men can- 
not believe unless they are first regenerated by 
the Spirit of God. This ia the consummation of 
absurdity on their own principles. For surely 
they do not think that the Spirit of God will sus- 
pend or change the order of its operations ac- 
cording to the opinion of the speaker. On their 
theory, the Spirit of God will operate in its own 
way, whatever be the private theory of the 
eaker; and whether a man think or do not 
ink that men can believe only as the Spirit of 
God works faith in them, tho result on their own 
oe must bo the same. But we have gone 
arther into this subject than wes intended. I 
had intended, in this essay, merely to illustrate 
that there is a moral fitness in the word of re- 
conciliation to become the means of the impart- 
ation of that Spirit of Goodness which we stated 
in our last as the peculiar characteristic of the 
covenant of Spirit, under which all christians 
live. And how much happier would the majo- 
rity of Christians be, if, instead of eagerly con- 
tending about the fashionable theories of religion, 
they would remember that overy good and per- 
fect gift comes down from the Father of Lights 
—that he has promised hia Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him, and that every neccssary blessing is be- 
stowed upon all them who, believing that God is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him, ask 
for those favors comprised in the love of God, 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the fel- 
lowahip of the Holy Spirit. Epiror 


«2 Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. II. 


Ilap the founder of the christian faith been 
defective in wisdom or benevolence, then his 
authority, his testimony, and his commandments, 
might be canvassed with as little ceremony as 
the discoverics and maxims of our conipeers and 
¢olemporaries; then his religion might be ini- 
proved, or reformed, or better adapted to exist- 
lng circumstances. But as all chnstians admit 
that he foresaw and anticipated all the events 
and revolutions in human history, and that the 
Present state of things was as present to his 
mind as the circumstances that encompassed 
him in Judea, or in the judgment hall of Caia- 
phas; that he had wisdom and understandin 
perfectly adequate to institute, arrange, an 
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adapt a system of things, suitable to all exigen- 
cies and emergencies of men end things, and 
that his philanthropy was not only unparalleled 
in the annals of the world, but absolutely per- 
fect, and necessarily leading to, and resulting 
in, that institution of religion which was most 
beneficial to man in the present and future 
world. I say all these things being generally, 
if not universally — upon by al christians, 
then it follows, by the plainest and most certain 
consequence, that the institution of which he is 
the author and founder, can never be improved 
orrcformed. The lives or conduct of his disci- 
pa may be reformed, but his religion cannot. 

he religion of Rome, or of England, or of Scot- 
land may be reformed, but tho religion of Jesus 
Christ never can. When we have found our- 
selves out of the way we may seek for the 
ancient paths, but we are not at liberty to invent 
paths for our own feet. We should return to 
the Lord. 

But a restoration of the ancient order of 
thinge, it appeara, ia all that is contemplated b 
the wise disciples of the Lord; as it is agree 
that this is all that is wanting to the perfection, 
happiness, and glory of the christian commu- 
nity. To contribute to this is our most erdent 
desire—our daily and diligent inquiry and pur- 
suit. Now, in attempting to accomplish this, it 
must be observed, that it belongs to every indi- 
vidual and to every congregation of individuals 
to discard from their faith and their practice 
every thing that is not found written in the New 
Tcatament of the Lord and Saviour, and to be-~ 
lieve and practise whatever is there enjoined. 
This done, and every thing is done which ought 
to be done. 

But to come to the things to be discarded, we 
observe that, in the ancient order of things, there 
were no creeds or compilations of doctrine in 
abstract terms, nor in other terms other than the 
torms adopted by the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament. Therefore ali such are to be dis- 
carded. It is enough to prove that they ought 
to be discarded, from the fhet that none of those 
now in use, nor ever at any time in use, existed 
in the apostolic age. But as many considera- 
tions are urged why they should be used, we 
shall briefly advert to these, and attempt to 
show that they are perfectly irrational, and 
consequently foolish and vain. 

I. It is argued that confessions of faith are or 
uay be much plainer and of much more easy 
apprehension and comprehensioa than the ora- 
cles of God. Men, then, are either wiser or 
more benevolent than God. If the truths in the 
Bible can be expressed more Reo by modern 
divincs than they are by the Holy Spirit, then it 
follows that either God would not or could not 
express thein in words so plainly asman. If he 
could, and would not, express them in words so 
suitable as ncn employ, then he is lesa benevo- 
lent than they. Again, if he would, but could 
not express them in words so suitable as men 
employ, then he is not so wise as they. These 
conclusions, we think, are plain and unavoida- 
bie. We shall thank any advocate of human 
creeds to attempt to show any way of escaping 
thie dilemma. 

But the abstract and metaphysical dogmas 
of the best creeds now extant, are the . most 
difficult of apprehension and comprchension. 
They are farthcr from the comprehension of 
nine-tentha of mankind than the words em- 
ployed by the EE We shall give a few 
samples from the Westminster creed, one of the 
best in the world :— si 
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Semple 1. “The Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally 
begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally 
proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 

Sample 2. “God, from all eternity, did, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
‘comes to pass; yet so as neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will 
of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes taken away, but rather 
established.” 

Sample 3. “ Although God knows whatsoever 
may or can come to pass, upon all supposed 
conditions; yet has he not decreed any thin 
because he foresaw it as future, or as that whic 
would come to pass upon such conditions.” 

Sample 4. “These angels and men, thus pre- 
destined and foreordained, are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, end their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.” 

Sampie 6. “Although in relation to the 
knowledge and decree of God, the first cause, 
al] things come to pass immutably and infalli- 
bly; yet, by the same providence, he orders 
them to fell out according to the natare of se- 
cond causes, either necessarily, freely, or con- 
tingently.” 

These samples are taken ont of the 2d, 3d, 
and Sth chapters, and may serve as a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole. Now the question is, 
whether are these words more pisinly, definitely, 
and intelligibly expressive of divine truths than 
the terms used by the Holy Spirit in the serip- 
tures? We do not ask the question, whether 
these things are taught in the Bible? but merely 
whether these terms are more plain, definite, and 
intelligible than the terms used in the Bible? 
This we refer to the reader’s own decision. 

IJ. But, in the second place, it is argued that 
human confessions of faith are necessary to the 
unity of the church. If they are necessary to the 
unity of the church, then the church cannot be 
united and one without them. But the church 
of Christ was united and one in all Judea, in the 
first age, without them; therefore, they are not 
necessary to the unity of the church. But again, 
if they are necessary to the unity of the church, 
then the New Testament is defective; for if the 
New Testament was sufficient to the unity of 
the church, then human creeds would not be 
necessary. If any man, therefore, contend that 
human creeds are necessary to the unity of the 
church, he at the same time and by all the same 
e contends that the scriptures of the 
Holy Spint are insufficient—that is, imper- 
fect or defective. Every human creed is 
based upon the inadequacy, that is, the imper- 
fection of the Holy Scriptures. 

But the records of all religious sects, and 
the experience of all men of observation, 
concur in attesting the fact that humun creeds 
have contributed always, since their first introduc- 
tion, to divide and disunite the professors of the 
christian rcligion.* 

Every attempt to found the unity of the church 
upon the adoption of any creed of human device 
is not only incompatible with the nature and 
circumstances of mankind, but is an effort to 
frustrate or to defeat the prayer of the Lord Mes- 


+ The confirmation of this we shall reserve to another 
time, when it will be convenient to introduce a detail of 
historical facts. In our next number we intend to give 
a brief and faithful compend of the history of the formation 
ofthe Westminster Creed, from a source that cannot be 
questioned. 
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siah, and to subvert his throne and government. 
This sentence demands some attention. We 
shall illustrate and establish the truth which it 
aseerts, 

Human creeds are composed of the inferences 
of the human understanding speculating upon 
the revelation of God. Such are ali those now 
extant. The inferences drawn by the human 
understanding partake of all the defects of that 
understanding. Thus we often observe two 
men sincerely exercising their mental power, 
upon the same words of inspiration, drawing 
inferences or conclusions, not only diverse but 
flatly contradictory. This is tho result ofa va- 
riety of circumstances. The prejudices of edu- 
cation, habits of thinking, modes of reasoning 
different degrees of information, the influence of 
a variety of passions and interests, and; above al! 
the different degrees of strength of human intel- 
lect, all concur in producing thisresult. The per- 
sons themselves are very often unconscious of 
the operation of all these circumstances, and are, 
therefore, honestly and sincerely zealous in be- 
lieving and in maintaining the truth of their res- 
pective conclusions. These conclusions, then, are 
always private property, and can never be placed 
upona level with the inspired word. Subscription 
to them, oran acknowledgment of them, can nevet 
be rationally required asa bond of union. If, 
indeed, all christians were alike in all those 
circumstantial differences already mentioned, 
then an accordance in all the conclusions which 
one or more of them might draw from the divine 
volume, might rationally be expected from them 
all. But as christians have never yet all 
sessed the same prejudices, degrees of informa- 
tion, passions, intereste, modes of thinking and 
reasoning, and the same strength of understand- 
ing, an attempt to associate them under the bar 
ners of a human creed composed of human in 
ferences, and requiring unanimity in the adop- 
tion of it, is every way as irrational as to makes 
uniformity of features, of color, of height and 
weight, a bond of union. A society of this kind 
never yet existed, and we may, I think, safely 
affirm never will. Those socicties which unite 
upon the thirty-nine articles ofthe Church of Eng 
land, and the thirty-three chapters of the Kirk of 
Scotland, do not heartily concur in those creeds. 
Most of them never read them, and still fewer 
heartily concur in yielding the same credence, 
or in reposing the same confidence in them. 

Their being held as a nominal bond of union, 
gives rise to hypocrisy, prevarication, lying, and, 
in many instances, to the basest injustice. 
Many men are retained in those communities 
who are known not to approbate them fully, to 
have exceptions and objections; but their wealth 
or some extrinsic circumstance palliates their 
non-conformities in opinion; whereas others ste 
reproached, persecuted and expelled, who differ 
no more than they, but there is some interest to 
consult, some pique, or resentment, or envy to 

tify in their excommunication. This is bas 
injustice. Many, like the late Rev. Dr. 
subscribe them for preferment. He dec 
that he was moved by the Holy Spirit to enter 
into the ministry, and yet he afterwards avowed 
that then he did not believe that there was aly 
Holy Spirit. Thisislyingand hypocrisy. These 
arc, however, incidental occurrenees. But 
number of such cases, and the frequency of theft 
occurrence, are alarming to those who believe that 
God reigns. Again, the number of items whi 
enter into those creeds is not amongst the leat 
of their absurdities. In the Presbyterian Com 
feasion there are thirty-three chapters, ani, in 
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these one hundred and seventy-one dogmas. 
Inreceiving *“ ministers,” orin“ licensing preach- 
ers,” itis Ordained that the candidate be asked, 
“Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this church, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ Observe the words, “the system.” Yes, 
the identical syatem taught in the Scripturcs— 
that ia the one hundred and seventy-one dogmas 
of the Confession is the system of truth taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. Neither more nor lees! 
But I am digressing. I only proposed in this 
place to show that the imposition of any creed 
of human device is incompatible with the nature 
and circumstances of nan. This, I conceive, is 
renderedsufficiently plain from an inspection of 
the circumstances and character of the human 
mind alreedy noticed. 

But it was affirmed, that every attempt to found 
the unity of the church upon the adoption of 
any creed of human contrivances;—upon any 
creed, other than the apostle’s testimony, is not 
only incompatible with the nature and circum- 
stances of mankind, but is also an effort to frus- 
‘rate and defeat the prayer and plan of the Lord 
Messiah, and to subvert bis throne and gov- 
erament. 

It will be confessed, without argument to 
sate that the conversion of men, or of the 
world, and the unity, purity, and happiness of 
the disciples of the Messiah, wore the sublime 
subjects of his humiliation to death. For this 
he prayed in language never heard on earth 
before, in words which not only expressed the 
ardency of his desires, but at the same time 
unfolded the plan in which his benevolence and 
philanthropy were to be triumphant. 

The words to which we refer express one 
ches of that prayer recorded by the apostle 
ohn, commonly styled his interccssory prayer. 

With his eyea raised to heaven, he says ;—* Ho- 
ly Father—now, I do not pray for these only 
(or the unity and success of the apostles) but 
or those also who shall believe on me through, 
or by means of their word—that they all may be 
one,—that the world may believe that you hive 
sent me.” Who does not see in this petition, 
that the words or testimony of the apostles, the 
unity of the disciples, and the conviction of the 
world are bound together by the wisdom and the 
love of the Father, a Bg devotion and philan- 
thropy of the Son. The order of heaven, the 
plan of the Great King, his throne and govern- 
ment, are here unfolded in full splendor to our 
view. The words of the apostles are laid as the 
basis, the unity of the disciples the glorious 
result, and the only successful means of convert- 
ing the world to the acknowledgment, that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah or the Son of the 
Blessed, the only Saviour of men. 

Let us attend to the argument of the prayer. 
The will of Jesus was the same as the will of 
him who sent him. The will of heaven, that i 
the will of the Father, and of the Son, and o 
the Holy Spirit, ao all who believe on the 
Messiah through the testimony of the apostles 
may be one; consequently, they do not will that 
those who believe on him through the Westmin- 
ster divines shall be one. The words of the 
prayer alone demonstrate this, And who does 
at see, who will not confesa, that the fact 
proves, the fact now existing, that those who 

lieve in him through the words of the Wost- 
minster divines are not one? They sre cut up 
@ divided into seven sects at this moment. 
While the Saviour preys that those who believe 

ea him through the apostles may be one, he in 
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fact, and in the plain meaning of terms, prays 
that they who believe on him through any 
other media or means may be divided, and not 
be one. 

To attempt to unite the professing disciples by 
any other means than the word of the apostles, 
by the Westminster, or any other creed, is, then, 
an attempt to overrule the will of heaven, to 
subvert the throne of the Great King, to frus- 
trate the prayers of the Son of the Blessed. As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
God's thoughte and ways higher than ours. He 
knows, for he has willed, and planned, and de- 
termined, that neither the Popish, the Protes- 
tant, the Presbyterian, the Methodistic, nor the 
Baptist creed shall be honored more than the 
apostie’s testimony, shall be honored as much ae 
the apostle’s testimony, shail be honored at all. 
These creeds the Saviour proscribed forever; 
they are rebellion against hie plan and throne, 
and they are aimed at the dethronement of the 
Holy Twelve—He put them on thrones, he gave 
them this honor. All creed makers have disput- 
ed their right to the throne, have attempted, AED 
faclo, their degradation, and have usurped t 

ovemment. Sut he that sits in heaven has 
aughed at them, he has vexed them in his sore 
ee he has dispersed them in his anger, 
end confounded their language as he did their 
predecessors, who sought to subvert his throne 
and dominion by the erection of a tower and 
citadel reaching to the skies. The votaries of 
those creed makers have also concurred with 
their masters, and have attempted to raise them 
upon their shoulders to the apostolic thrones; but 
he has broken their necke, and they go bowed 
down always. He has mado them lick the 
dust, and caused children to reign over them. 

But the conversion of the world is planned 
and ordered by the will of hceven to be depen- 
dant on the unity of the disciples, as well as thia 
unity dependant upon the apostle’s testimony, 
An attempt to convert Pagans and Mahometana 
to believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and the 
sent of the Father, until christians are united, is 
also an attempt to frustrate the oe of the 
Messiah, to subvert his throne and government. 
Thero are unalterable laws in the moral world, 
agin the natural. There are also unalterable 
laws in the government of the moral and relig- 
ious world, as in the government of the natura 
Those laws cannot, by human interference, be 
set aside or frustrated—we might as reasonably , 
o that Indian corn will grow in the open 
fields in the midst of the frost and snaws of win- 
ter, as that Pa 


n nations can be converted to 
Jesus Christ, till christians are united through 
the belief of the apostles testimony. We may 
force corn to grow by artificial means in the 
depth of winter, but it is not like the corn of 
August. So may a few disciples be made in 
Pagan lands by such means in the moral empire; 
as those by which corn is made to grow in win- 
ter in the natural cimpire, but they are not like 
the disciples of primitive times, before sectarian 
creeds came into being. Itis enough to say, on 
this topic, that the Saviour made the unity af tho 
disciples essential to the conviction of the world; 
and he that attempts it independent of this 
cesential, sets himself against the wisdom and 
plans of heavon, and aime at era the dp» 
minion and government of the Great King. On 
this subject we haye many things to say, and 
hard to be uttered, because the people are dull of 
hearing. But we shall leave this prayer for the 
present, having just introduced it, and noticed 
the argument of it, by reminding the TRAA Saar 
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jnstead of human creeds, promoting the unity of 
the disciples, they have always operated just 
the reverse; and are in diametrical opposition to 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Heavens. 
Should the christian community be united upon 
the Westminster, or Methodistic, or Baptist, or 
any human creed, then the plan of heaven ia 
defeated, the apostles disgraced, the Saviour's 
prayer unanswered, and the whole order of heav- 
en frustrated, and the throne of the universe 
subverted. He that advocates the necessity of 
creeds of human contrivance to the unity of the 
church unconsciously impeaches the wisdom of 
God, arraigns the benevolence of the Saviour, 
and censures the revelation of the Spirit. He, 
perhaps, without reflection attempts to new mod- 
ify the empire of reason, of morality and relig- 
ion; to rise above, not only the apostles, but the 
Saviour himself, and arrogates to himself a wis- 
dom and philanthropy that far surpasses, and in 
fact covers with disgrace, all those attributes 
that rise to our view, and shine with incompar- 
able effulgence in the redemption of man. 

Eprror. 


History of the lish Bible.—No. II. 

Anno Domini 1526, the New Testament was 
translated into English by Tyndal. This trans- 
lation was printed at Antwerp. It hadan aston- 
ishing circulation amonget the people. The 
bishops of the English hierarchy condemned it. 
They not only condemned it as a dangerous book 
forthe laity, but complained of it to the king, 

and proceeded inst those that read it wit 
at severity. His majesty, Henry VIII. called 
it in by way of proclamation, June, 1520, and 
romised a more correct translation. But says 
eal, “It was impogsible to stop the curiosity 
of the people so long for though the bishops 
bought up and burnt all they could meet with, 
the Testament was reprinted abroad and sent 
over to merchants in London, who dispersed the 
copies privately among their acquaintance and 
friends.” ‘“ At length it was moved in convoca- 
tion that the whole bible should be translated 
into English and set up in churches; but most 
of the old clergy were against it. They said 
this would lay the foundation for innumerable 
heresies, as it had done in Germany, and that the 
people were not proper judges of the sense of 
scriptures. To which it was replied that the 
scriptures were written at first in the vulgar 
tongue; that our Saviourcommanded bis hearers 
to search the scriptures, that it was necessary 
the people should do so now. These arguments 
prevailed with the majonty to consent that the 
petition should be presented to the king, that his 
majesty would please to give order about it. 
But the old bishops were too much disinclined 
to move in it. The Reformers, therefore, were 
forced tohave recourse to Tyndal’s translation.”’* 
Two remarkable facts in the history of the 
first translations of the scriptures are worthy of 
particular notice. ‘The first is, that all who 
attained to the honor of first reformors at- 
tempted to give a translation of the scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue of the people they labored 
toreform. Peter Waldus, A. D. 1160, attempted 
a translation of the four Gospels into the French 
language. John Wickliffe, A. D. 1367, trans- 
lated the New Testament into English. Martin 
Luther gave a translation of the bible in the 
German. Olivetan translated into the French, 
and Beza, the friend and companion of Calvin, 
rendered the New Testament into Latin. The 
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second fact is, that the reigning clergy aniforml 
opposed these translations under the pretext o 
ikeir inaccuracy, and their dangerous tendency 
amongst the laity. 

But to return to the English bible, it is a fact 
worthy of some attention, that Wickliffe, who 

ve the first translation, was condemned as a 
hereile, and after his death, the orthodox dug u 
his bones and burned them. William T ndal, 
too, who gave the second English translation, 
was condemned to death and executed as a 
heretic. 

William Tyndal’s New Testament was print- 
ed in one octavo volume, without a name, with- 
out any marginal references, or table at the end. 
In the year 1536 it had passed through five edi- 
tions in Holland. Tyndal also made a good 
progress in translating the Old Testament. e 
five books of Moses, the books of Joshua, Judg- 
es, Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the Kings, 
and Chronicles, with Nehemiah and Jonah, were 
transiated by him. Miles Coverdale and Jobn 
Rogers finished it. Some marginal notes were 
added which gave offence to the clergy, and the 
whole work was prohibited by authority. Tyr- 
da] translated, as Wickliffe before him, from the 
Vulgate Latin, and not from the Greek. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer reviewed and corrected it, leav- 
ing out the notes and prologue, cancelled the 
name of Tyndal, and gave it the fictitious name 
of Thomas Matthews’ bible. It was sometimes 
called Cranmer’s bible, though in fact it was 
still Tyndai’s translation corrected. The Arch- 
bishop’s name and influence obtained the royel 
authority, and it was read by all sorte _ people. 

DITOR. 


The Apocalypse Explained. 

Turovou the kindness of a friend from Kentuc- 
ky, at the city of Washington, we obtained direct 
from the preas, Alexander Smyth’s Explanstion 
of the — or Revelation of John. Much 
was promised by Mr. Smyth, and he was a good 
deal snarled at by sun editors for his im- 
pertinence in invading the dominions of the 
clergy. Some, indeed, were so candid as to al 
low that as a monk had invented or discovered 
the art of making gunpowder, it was not unres- 
sonable to suppose, that a military general might 
discover the meaning of the Apocalypse. Now, 
although we had no prejudices against the gen- 
eral, we had not much faith in his pledge staked 
on the discovery; and, indeed, we are t 
he has fallen so far short of the monk alluded to. 
He has made a great noise, but that appears te 
be the whole he has done. His pamphlet is, ir 
deed, likely to sell well at fifty cents, though it 
does not contain as much matter ae the preeent 
number of this work. But the size of it is the 
best property it possesses. The omnipotent key 
which he promised to this revelation has bees 
long in the possession of the infidel world. Iti 
this: “it now appears that, although the christian 
church has received the revelation of John thè 
divine as genuine, for more than sixteen centt 
ries, it is a pious forgery.» This omnipotest 
key would unlock all the mysteries of the bible 
with the same ease it unlocks the revelation 
John. But how will the general maintain th 
character of an honest man in professing to have 
discovered an infallible key to unlock this ree 
elation, which the deists have worn out, and got 
welded a hundred times, and which is yet une- 
ble to open the lock! But this is not all: it il 
comports with the declaration that he had fi 
out such a key of interpretation, which leaves 
him in therank of may-bes and perhapees. — hes 
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to say occasionally, This may mean and that 
perhaps may signify. This isa slippery key— 
è key that often misses the bolt. He supposes 
that Ireneus, who died A. D. 202, was the pious 
forger of this revelation, and that it was written 
as an enigmatical representation of events prior 
to that time; and yet some of the events which 
he brings forward as a part of this enigmatical 
history, happened after the death, or just at the 
close of the life of Ireneus. He has not attempt- 
ed to explain many of the most important items 
ia this book, otherwise than by telling us it is 
“a pious forgery.” When the fact that the rev- 
elation of John existed and was quoted and re- 
ferred to by writers from A. D. 100 till 200, pre- 
sented itself, he discredits the testimony of histo- 
nens, but afterwards quotes them as of authority 
in other instances. At one time Eusebius is a 
writer of no credit when his testimony opposes 
the general; at another time he is quoted with- 
out a demur. The same infallible key some of 
the infidels of the first centuries found out for 
unlocking the prophecies of Isaiah. They de- 
elared that what Isaiah said of the sufferings of 
the Messiah was written after the events had oc- 
curred, and that his prophecies were a pious for- 
ery, although the Jews had held them sacred 
or many centuries before the christian era. In- 
deed the general’s Explanation affords another 
instance that sceptics are the most credulous of 
mankind, while they object to the credulity of 
others. We have not time at present to give this 
work any more attention, nor, indeed, do we sup- 
it deserves any more. Perhaps the general 
intended to write a burlesque on the commenta- 
ries of the age. Eprror. 


Epi. ian Diocess in Ohio. 

IT appears from the journal of the proceedings 
of the seventh annual convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, in the state of Ohio, that 
the Right Reverend Bishop Chase received on his 
tour through England, in solicitations of dona- 
tions, property to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollara, for the establishment of a theological 
institution for the qualifying of clergymen for 
the church of England in this diocess. In his 
episcopal address to his convention he tells his 
clergy and laity that he generously presented a 
sum of mongy bequeathed to himself, by John 
Bowdicr, eaq. of England, having converted this 
money into a “well-wrought set of communion 

late for the chapel! of the intended seminary.” 

© perpetuate this disinterested act of benevo- 
lence to the clerical praise of the first and second 
donor, on the chief piece of the plate 18 engrav- 
edas follows :— 

“ A flagon, two chalices, two patens, and col- 
lecting plate. This communion plate was pur- 
cba with a sum of money which the late 
John Bowdler, Esq. of Eltham in Kent, Eng- 
land, appropriated to the use of the Right Rev- 
erend hilander Chase, D. D. bishop of Ohio, 
and was, by the bishop’s desire, dedicated for- 
ever to the service of this chapel. A. D. 1824.” 

Well may it be said that the righteous shall be 
beid in everlasting remembrance, when their 
names are thus engraved on silver, and their pie- 
ty commemorated by their own hands in letters 
as durat!e as the precious metal. This disinter- 
ested act of munificent benevolence of the Right 
Reverend bishop of Ohio, will, no doubt, in the 
eyes of the pious protestanta, cover the polis of 

e subordinating these twenty thousand dollars 
to the interest and personal benefit of the bishop 
for life or good behaviour, For in the aforesaid 
journal, we are told that all the donations made 
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to the bishop in England, were made upon the 
basis that the bishop is to reside at the semina- 
y wherever pane and to have the charge and 

irection of it as one of the principal professors, 
and president; and, as such, to receive a proper 
compensation out of the funds contributed, he 


interest of twenty thousand dollars, at six per 


cent, is twelve hundred dollars per annum. Now, 
should the bishop only receive as “a proper 
compensation,” the interest of this sum per an- 
num, it will be obvious that, by his late tour, he 
has not only essentially subserved the interest of 
the church of England, but secured for life a 
handsome support in Ohio—a sum exceeding 
that paid to the governor of the state. But we 
are informed that, *“‘according to the bishop’s 
deed, upon which all donations are predicated, 
the real estate proposed to be given, and the ap- 
pendages to it, will revert to the present bishop, 
the proprietor, in the event of establishing the 
seminary at any other place, (than the estate 
conveyed by the bishop;) but notwithstanding 
such reversion, it will become the duty of the 
bishop to reside personally at the seminary.” 
Thus the welfare of the bishop is secured 

every means, as well as the protestant church. 
And who would not go on a similar tour, having 
any prospect of thus consolidating the property 
of the church end his own upon the same basis. 
Such is the policy of this measure, and such are 
the prospects of building up this Zion in the wil- 
derness. But where ia the spirit and the resem- 
blance of the new testament church and its 
bishops, in all this management? But we ought 
not, perhaps, to think of comparing this Right 
Reverend Bishop and his diocess to any congre- 
gation of saints and its bishops, mentioned in 
the age of uncorrupted simplicity. One thing is 
incontrovertible, that neither the founder of the 
christian inetitution, nor any of his immediate 
followers, ever saw euch a flagon, two chalices, 
two patens, and — pies as suited the 
taste of the Right Reverend Bishop Share, D. D. 

DITOR. 





No. 9.] APRIL 4, 1825. 
Essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the Sal- 
votion of Men.—No. LX. 

THe gospel, or glad tidings of the beni 
of God to mankind, is emphatically called the 
grace of God. Grace is a term of frequent oc- 
currence in the New Testament, and always 
signifies the favor of God towards sinners.— 
This ia no where so fully exhibited as in the 

ift of his Son. Hence the full, free favor of 

od came by Jesus Christ; and this is termed 
the grace, or the grace of God. The Spirit of 
God, by whose agency this grace is exhibited, 
is therefore called the Spirit of Grace. Those 
who have apostatized from the faith of the gos- 
pel, are said to have done despite, or to have of- 
fered an indignity to the Spirit of Grace, be- 
cause they have treated with contempt that rec- 
ord which he inspired, and have contemned 
those splendid attestations which he voucheafed 
in proof of its authenticity. 

X great many enthusiastic and extravagant 
things are said about the grace of God—by 
those, too, who profess to teach the christian ro- 
ligion. Hence we often hear grace spoken of as 
a sort of fluid, resembling tho electric, which 
bursts from the clouds that pass over our fields, 
Free grace, sovereign grace, and grace in the 
heart, are terms long consecrated and hackneyed 
in sermon books, until many suppose thut they 
nre bible terms and phrases. Hence the grace 
of some religious sectaries is free, and of ones 


ity 
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not free—is sovereign, end not sovereign—is in 
the heart, or not in ıt. There is a grace, too, 
which is called special, and a grace that is irre- 
sistible and efficacious. With some the day of 
grace is sinned away; with others it never 
comes, or never passes away. From all this 
confusion in the modern Babel, let us turn to the 
style of the New Testament. There we find 
that every bounty expressive of the favor of God 
towards man, is called a grace; that the bounty 
which one christian exhibits to another, is called 
a grace; that the written or spoken gospel is 
called the grace of God; and when this gospel 
is announced, the grace of God is said to ap- 
pear, or to shine forth. Those who hold or 
stand in the gospel, as delivered by the apostles, 
are said to stand in the true grace of God, con- 
tradistinguished from those who blended the 
law and the gospel. Those who did not corres- 
ond in temper and deportment to the gospel, 
‘received the grace of God in vain;’’ and those 
who did so correspond are exhorted “to continue 
in the grace of God.” Those, then, who be- 
lieve the gospel, receive the grace of God; for, 
in receiving the gospel, they, in other words, re- 
ceive the grace of God. When the gospel is 
exhibited to any people, “the grace of God has 
appeared,” or “shone forth’? tothem. When 
they believe it in their hearts, or receive-it sin- 
cerely, then, and not till then, they have the 
gtace of God in their hearts. This is all the 
countenance the scriptures give to the popular 
phrase, “the grace of God in the heart.” When 
men have believed the gospel, they are under 
the reign of grace—they are under the favor of 
Jesus Christ, and all the benefits they enjoy are 
eo many multiplications of his favor. So that 
when the apostle prayed that grace might be 
multiplied to, or that the grace of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ might be with the saints, he, in other 
words, desires that the favor or bencfits of his 
reign might be with them. While christians 
keep the commandments of the Saviour, they 
por in his favor, or grow in gracc, which is ex- 
ibited in the increase of all those dispositions 
and tempers of mind which are compatible with 
their stato, ag standing in the true grace of God. 
This grace of God works in the hearts of the 
recipients. By it the peace of God rules, and 
the love of God is diffused in the hearts of men. 
A heart ruled by the peace of God, and warmed 
by his love, is as conscious or as sensible of it, os 
of any of its own emotions, Every person knows 
or is conscious that he loves, or fears, or dislikes 
any person,orthing. When two individuals are 
at enmity against each other, they are conscious 
of it, and of the couse. When they are sin- 
cerely reconciled to each other they are just as 
conscious of it,and of the means or cause of their 
reconciliation. And shall it be, when men are 
reconciled to God through his Son Jesus Christ, 
that they are, in this instance only, inconscious 
of it! ere this the case, with what propriety 
or truth could the apostle say to the christians 
of his time concerning the Saviour, * Whom, 
having not seen, you love; on whom, not now 
looking, but believing, you greatly rejoice in 
him with joy unspeakable and full of glory! 
That a person could believe on, or trust in 
another, that he could love him, and rejoice in 
him, without being conscious of it, is alto- 
gether inadmissible. A persuasion that God 
15 0 benign, that he is so philanthropic, as to 
account faith for righteousncss to him that be- 
lieves the record given of his Son, as necessarily 
produces peace with God, aa the uppearance of 
the sun dissipates darkness. “ Being justified 
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by faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom, by this belief, 
we have obtained acccss to his favor in which 
we stand, and rejoice in a hope of the glory of 
God.” 

Indeed a transition from darkness to light, 
from enmity to friendship, from hatred to love, 
from distrust to confidence, from despondeney to 
hope, from sorrow to joy in those of adult age, 
is marked with so many sensible attributes, es 
to render the inconsciousness of it morally im- 
possible. Those, however, who are from infan- 
cy brought up in the education and discipline of 
the Lord; on whose infant minds the sun of 
righteousness has shone, are not capable of con- 
trasting their present views and feelings with 
their tormer. From the earliest recollection 
they have believed in Jesus, and have, in some 
measure, enjoyed the benefits of a hopo of ac- 
ceptance withGod. Astheir capacities of under- 
standing have expanded, as their faith and con- 
fidence have increased, their enjoyments of the 
grace of God have also enlarged—But, perhaps, 
In no case amongst those born in a land where 
christian revelation is so generally diffused, can 
the contrast be so sensible and eo obvious as in 
the first age of christianity. For thousands of 
men and women who yesterday were perfect Pa- 
gans, to-day rejoice in the hope of eternal life. 
Once they were darkness, but now they are light. 
Their renovation was as sensible, as obviour, and 
as striking to themselves, as the emancipation 
of an adult slave, as the liberation of a captive, 
or as the opening of the eyes of a blind man is to 
himself. N ot adverting to the extreme disparity 
in our circumstances in these instances, from 
those of the first converte, has given rise to a 
perplexity, and sometimes, toa perturbation of 
mind, extremely prejudicial to the happiness of 
many disciples. To this the popular harangues 
have contributed in no small degree. 

It is, perhaps, chiefly owing to the religious 
theorics imbibed in early life trom creeds, cate~ 
chisme, and priests, that so few comparatively 
enjoy the grace of God which brings salva- 
tion. The grace of God, exhibited in the record 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, affords no conso- 
lation. The hopes and joys of many spring from 
a good conceit of themselves. If this good con- 
ceit vanishes, which sometimes happens, de~ 
spondency and distress are the consequences.— 
While they can, as they conceit, thank God that 
thcy are not like othcr men, they are very hap- 
Py; but when this fancied excellency dieap- 
pears, the glad tidings afford no consolation: an- 
guieh and distress have come upon them. This, 
with somo of the spiritual doctors, is a good 
symptom too: for, say they, & if you do not doubt 
we will doubt for you.” When they have work- 
ed them into despondency, they minister a few 
opiates, and assure them that thcy are now in a 
safe and happy state. Now they are to rejoice 
because they are sorrowful; now they are to fee 
very good, because they feel so very bad. This 
is the orthodox “christian experience.” This is 
the genuine work of the Holy Spirit! 

Now in the primitive church the disciples de- 
rived all their strength, confidence, peace, hope, 
and joy, from the grace of God appearing in Je- 
sug Christ. In this grace they saw their sins for. 
given, themselves accepted, and, on the promiee 
and oath of him that cannot lie, they looked for 
eternal life. They continucd in this joy while 
they continued keeping the commandments of 
their Lord, and thereby continued in his love. 
By this grace of God appearing in Jesus Christ, 
the Spint of God comforted their hearts; arene 
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it the epirit of adoption was received, and by it 
they cried Abbn, Father. 
joys sprang from him in whom they confided, 
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Their life and their‘ nothing more is revealed. And to indulge in 
| metaphysical speculations, or to form abstract 


and not frum ahigh opinion of themselves. The , theories of our own, is not only the climax of re- 


foundation of their hope made them humble; the | li 
foundation of the hope of many moderns makes | C 


them proud. The fruits of the Spirit which they 
received were luve to him thot loved them, and 
to the saints for his name's sake; joy, epringing 
from their acceptance with God aie ps: of eter 
wal life; peace with God through the sacrifice of 


his son; forbearance towards all, springing {rom j 


the Divine forbearance which they were every 
day conscious of; goodness exhibited to friends 
enemics, in overt acts of kindness; faithful- 
ness to God and man; meeknessin their temper; 
and temperance in restraining al! their appetites, 
n a the example of their glorious 
ief. Tho fruits of the Spirit of the fashiona- 
ble christians, are love to themselves, and to 
those who unite with them in subscribing the 
same creed, and in paying the same priest; joy, 
springing from a high conceit of their moral 
worth; peace with God, through their having 
made a covenant of peace on conditions of their 
own stipulating; forbearance towards the rich or 
honorable transgressors of their laws, or those of 
God; goodness to them that love them; faithful- 
ness to men, 80 long as their interests are consulted 
thereby; meekness in their temper to those who 
flatter them that they are every way excellent; 
and temperance whefein appetite makes no far- 
ther demands. In others the fruits of the spirit 
of orthodoxy are various :—doubts, which spring 
from their want of certain good symptoms; fears, 
which arise from a conscicnee not purged from 
dead works; and alternato joys and sorrows 
arising from a good or bad opinion of themselves 
—censonousncss towards them who cannot say 
shibboleth aa articulately as themselves, and pride 
originating from a notion that they aro exclu- 
sively the elect of God. We hope that amongst 
the popular establishments thero are many whom 
the picture will not suit; but it is with sincere 
regret that we declare, it is drawn to the life and 
deportment of very many who stand very high 
in the religious world, who are pillars, too, in 
the temples in our favored land. 

But to conclude, we commenced this essay 
with the intention of exhibiting the import of 
the grace of God, in the fixed style of the New 
Testament, regardless of tho spurious dialect, 
of new nomenciaturo of modern divinity. The 
prominent ideas intended to bo exhibited are, 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ is cmphatically 
the grace of God; that this gospel received is 
the grace of God received; that this grace o 
God when received, works in the heartsof them 
that believe, that the Spirit of grace therein 
dwells in the hearts of men, and teaches them 
to deny ungodliness and worldly lusta; to live 

tly, righteously, and godly in this present 
evil world; that they have “ received the grace 
of God in vain” who do not exhibit its fruit: 
that “christians continue in the grace of God” 
while they abound in these fruits; and that 
while men hold fast the gospel as delivered by 
the apostles, they “stand in the true grace of 
God 3 


Thus we see that the whole work of the 
Bpirit of God in the salvation of men, as the 
spirit of wisdom, the spirit of power, and the 
spirit of grace or goodness, is inseparnbly con- 
mected with, and altogether subservient to the 


gospel or 
ple, of the Jove of God exhibited in the 
ae 


pe 
humilia- 


lad tidings of great joy to all peo-. 


gioua folly; but has cver proved the bane of 
ristianity. If, at any time, in these essays, 
we approached the precincts of those regions, it 
was in following the gloomy doctors who begin 
and end there. Eprror. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. III. 


“ Hory Fatner—now I do not pray for these 
only, but for thosc also who shall believe on me 
through their word, that they all may be one— 
that the world may believe that you have sent 
me.” The testimony of the apostles, the Sav- 
iour makes the grand means of the enlargement 
and consolidation of his empire. He prays that 
they who believe on him through their testimo- 
ny may be united. And their union he desires, 
that the world may believe that he was sent 
God, and acted under the authority, and accord- 
ing to the will of the God and Father of all. 
Tho word of the Apostles, the unity of those 
who believe it, and the conviction of the world 
are here inseparably associated. All terminate 
in the conviction of the world. As the Father 
s0 loved the world that he gove his only begot- 
ten Son; as the Son go loved the world as to 
come a propitiation for ite sins, and as the 
Spirit came to convince the world of sin, of 
rightcousnees and of judgment, the conviction 
of the world is an object of the dearest magni- 
tude in the estimation of the Heavens. All the 
attributes of Deity require that this grand ob- 
ject be achieved in a certain way, or not at all. 
That way or plan the Saviour has unfolded in 
his address from earth tohcaven. We all must 
confess, howcver reluctant at first, that, in the 
government of the world, there are certain ways 
to certain ends, and if not accomplished in this 
way they are not accomplished atall. The fact 
is apparent, and most obvious, whether we un- 
derstand, or can understand the reason of it. As 
well might Israel have dispossessed tho Canaan- 
ites in any other way be might have devised, as 
wo attempt to carry any point against the estab- 
lished order of heaven. Israel failed in his own 
way; in God’s way he was succesaful. We 
have failed in our own way to convince the 
world, but in God’s way we would be victorious. 
Wisdoin and benevolerce combined conatitute 
his plan, and although his ways may appear 
ook or incomprehensible, they are, in their 
moral grandeur of wisdom and benevolence, as 


f | much higher than ours, as the heavens are high- 


er than the earth. 

For any thing we know, it was inthe bounds 
of possibilities for the Saviour to have founded 
hia kingdom without apostles or their word; but 
we are assured, from the fact of their having 
been employed, that his wisdom and benevo- 
lence required, in reference to things on earth, 
and things in heaven, that they should be em- 
ployed. If, then, as is evident, there is a cer- 
tain way in which christianity can — the 
world, and if the unity of the disciples is an es 
sential constitaent of thia way, how grievous the 
schisms, how mischievous the divisions amon 
them!! While they are contending about their 
orthedox and their heterodo they are hard» 
ening the hearts of the unbelievers at home, and 
shutting the door of faith against the nations 
abroad. While the Saviour, in the prospect of 
all the sorrows that were about to environ hi 


him 
to death of his only begotten Son. De-|in the greatness of hie philanthropy, forgetful 
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and regardless of them all, was — out his 
fervent desires for the oneness of hie followers, 
many who call themselves his disciples are fo- 
menting new divisions, or strenuously engaged 
in keeping up the old ones. They in fact prefer 
their paltry notions, their abstract devices, their 
—— — the conversion of the world. 
es, as one of the — divines said, some 
time since, he would as goon have communion 
with thieves and robbers, as with those who dis- 
puted his notions about eternal generation, or 
eternal procession, or some such metaphysical 
nonsense; so, many in appearance, would rather 
that the world should continue in pagan dark- 
ness for a thousand years, than that they should 
give up with a dogmatic confession, without a 
ife giving truth inite From the Roman pontiff 
down to a licensed beneficiary, each high pricst 
and Levite labors to build up the shibboleths of 
a party. With every one of them, his cause, 
that brings him a morse! of bread, is the cause 
of God. Colleges are founded, acts of incorpo- 
ration prayed for as sincerely as the Saviour 
prayed for the union of christians in order to the 
conyersion of the world, theological schools 
erected, and a thousand contributions levied for 
keeping up parties and rewarding their leadere. 
I kave no idea of secing, nor one wish to see, 
This would 


the sects unite in one grand army. 
For 


be dangerous to our liberties and laws. 
this the Saviour did not pray. It is only the dis- 
ciples of Christ dispersed among them, that 
reason and benevolence would call out of them. 
Let them unite who love the Lord, and then we 
shall soon see the hireling pricsthood and their 
worldly establishments prostrate in the dust. 

But creeds of human contrivance keep up 
these establishments; nay, they are declared 
by some sects to be their very constitution.— 

hese create, and foster, and mature that state 
of things which operates against the letter and 
spirit of the Saviour's prayer. The disciples 
cannot be united while these are recognized; 
and while these are not one, the world cannot 
be converted. So far from being the bond of 
union, or the means of uniting the saints, they 
are the bones of controversy, the secds of dis- 
cord, the cause as well as the effect of division. 
As reasonably might we expect the articles of 
confedcration that league the “Holy Alliance” 
to be the constitution of a republic, as that the 
Westminster or any other creed should become 
a means of uniting christians, It may for a 
time hold together a worldly establishment, and 
be of the same service as an act of incorpora- 
tion to a Presbyterian congregation, which ena- 
bles it to make the unwilling willing to pay their 
stipends, but Ly and by it becomes a scorpion 
even among themselves. 

But the constitution of the kingdom of the 
Saviour is the New Testament, and this alone 
is adapted to the existence of his kingdom in 
the world. To restore the ancient order of things 
this must be recognized as the only constitution 
of this kingdom. And in receiving citizens they 
must be received into the kingdom, just as they 
were received by the apostles tnto it, when they 
were in the employment of setting it up. And 
here let us ask, How did they reccive them? 
Did they propose any articles of rcligious opi- 
nions? Did they impose any inferential princi- 
piles, or require the acknowledgment of any 
dogmas whatever? Not one. The acknowledg- 
ment of the king`s supremacy in one proposition 

+ The history of the world hzs not informed me of one 


pinner brought to repentance or converted to Jesus Christ 
by any confession Of faith in existence. 
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expressive of a fact, and not an opinion, and a 

promise of allegiance expressed in the act of 

naturalization, were every item requisite to all 

the privileges of ark. As this is a fun- 

— point, we shall be more particular in 
etail. 

When any person desired admission into the 
kingdom, he was only asked what he thought of 
the king. “ Do you believe in your heart that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, the Lord of 
all,» was the whole amount of the apostolic 
requirement. If the candidate for admission 
replied in the affirmative—if ho declared his 
hearty conviction of this fact—no other interro- 
gation was proposed. They took him on his 
solemn declaration of this belief, whether Jew 
or Gentile, without a single demur. He was 
forthwith naturalized, and formally declared to 
be a citizen of the kingdom of Messiah. Inthe 
act of naturalization which was then performed 
by meana of watcr, he abjured or renounced 
spiritual allegiance to any other prince, poten- 
tate, pontiff, or prophet, than Jesus the Lord.— 
He was then treated by the citizens ae a fellow 
citizen of the saints, and invited to the religious 
festivals of the brotherhood. And whether he 
went to Rome, Antioch, or Ephesus, he was re 
ceived and treated by all the subjects of the 
Great King as a brother and fellow citizen. If 
he ever exhibited any instances of disloyalty, 
he was affectionately reprimanded; but if he 
was guilty of treason against the king, he wae 
simply excluded from the kingdom. But we 
are now speaking of tho conetitutional admis 
sion of citizens into the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and not of any thing subsequent thereto. 
The declaration of the belief of one fact, ex- 
pressed in one plain proposition, and the one 
act of naturalization, constituted a free citizen 
of this kingdom. Such was the ancient order 
of things, as all must confess. Why, then, 
should we adopt a new plan, of our own devi 
ing, Which, too, is as irrational as unconstite- 
tional. 

Let me here ask the only people in our land 
who seem to understand the constitution of our 
kingdom and the laws of our King in these re- 
epects, Why do you, my Baptist brethren, i 
receiving applicants into the kingdom, ask them 
so many questions about matters and thiugs 
which the apostles never dreamed of, before 
you will permit them to be naturalized? Al- 
though you do not, like some others, present a 
book for their acknowledgment, you do that 
which is quite as unauthorized and as unconsti- 
tutional, 

Your applicant is importuned in the presence 
of a congregation who sit as jurors u bis 
case, to tell how, and why, al wherefore, he 
is moved to seek for admission into the king 
dom. He is now tv tell “what the Lord has 
done for hie soul, what he felt, and how he wat 
awakened, and how he now feels,” &c. &€. 
After he has told his “experience,” some of 
the jurors interrogate him for their own satit 
faction; and, among other abstract meta hysics, 
he is asked such questions as the following: 
“Did you not feel as though you deserved to be 
sent to hell for your sins? Did you not see that 
God would be just in excluding you from bie 

rescence for ever? Did you not view ein as at 
infinite evil? Do you not now take delight in 
the things which were once irksome to you™ 
&c. &c. If bis responses coincide with the 
experience and views of hie examiners, his exe 
perience js pronounced genuine. He not unfre 
quently tells of something like Paul's visions 
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end revelations, which give a sort of variety to 
his accounts, which, eatly prove 





with some, 
the genuineness of his conversion.* Now what 
ia all this worth? His profession is not that) isin all the counsels of God—the 


which the apostles required; and tho only ques- 
tion is, whether the apostolic order or this is the 
wiser, happier, ond safer. When the eunuch 
ssid, “Here is water, what does hinder me to 
be baptized?” Philip said, “If you believe 
with ail your heart, you may.” He replied, “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” | 
Philip then accompanied him into the water, 
and immersed him. None of your questions 
were propounded—-no congregation was assem- 
bled to judge of his experience. Philip, as all 
hia contemporaries did, took him on his word. 
Now I think, brethren, that you cannot say I 
assume too much when I declare my conviction 
that the apostolic method was better than yours. 
You object thet a person’s he believes 
what the eunuch believed does not afford you 
sufficient evidence to disciple him. Well, we 
shall hear you. But let me ask, If he heartily 
believe what the eunuch believed, is he not 
worthy of baptism? “Yes,” I hear you re- 
spond. Now for his he believes. What 
have you but his that he feels or felt what 
be described as his experience? You take his 
word in that case when accompanied with ma- 
nifest sincerity, why not, then, take his word in 
this case when accompanied with manifest sin- 
cerity? Yes, but say you, any person can learn 
to say that he believes what the eunuch be- 
lieved. Admitted. What then? Cannot any 
person who has heard others catechised or ex- 
amined for his experience to describe 
what he never felt? So far the cases are per- 
fectly equal. The same assurance is given in 
both cases. You take the applicant on his own 
testimony—so did they. We both depend upon 
his word, and we grant he may deceive us, and 
you know he has often deceived you. But we 
could easily shew, were it our intention, that 
ou are more liable to be deceived than we. 

ut we leave this, and ask for no more than 

what is ebundantly evident, that the apostolic 
lan affords the same assurance as yours. We 

ave the word of the applicant, and you have no 

mote. These considerations shew that the 
apostolic plan is the wiser and the safer. It is 
more honorable to the truth too. It fixes the at: 
tention of all upon the magnitude of the gospel 
th—upon the magnitude of the fact contensed: 


«The reader may, perhaps, think that we speak too 
itreverently of the practice and of the experience of many 
christiaan. We have no meh intention. But there are 
many things when told or represented just as they arc, 
which a r sọ strange, and, indeed, fanciful, that the 
mere tion of them assumes an air of irony. I con- 
fem, apoa the whole, that this order of things appears to 
me as upreasonable and as novel ne the following case :— 
Jemes Hanitas once had n consumption. By a few sim- 
pi, a change of air, ond erercise, he recovered his for- 
mer good beaith. He was importuned hy Thomas Medi- 
tua, a physician, to converse about his former disease and 
rerovery. The Doctor douhted whethcr he was really 
tetored to health. He asked what medicines be used.— 
James Banitas replied. ‘The Doctor asked him whether 
ae felt an acote pain in his breast or side for so long a 
lime. Be next inquired if certain simples were used, and 
bow operated. Last of all he inquired what his | 
Present nes were. The answers of James did not 
correspond wiih Dr. Medicus’ theory, and was told that | 
ke bad still the same malady, and was in circumstances 
Wéangerons as before. James assured him he felt per- 
wey soand and virorous, and appealed to the manifest 
thange in his nppearance, corpulency, color, strength, 
k The Doctor scttied the controversy by telling him 

unless he feit certain pains so long, and a peculiar | 
cass of sensations while using the sim prescribed, he 
mareived. he cannot be cared, he is yet consumptive, 
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It exalts it inthe apprehension of all as the moat 
rand, sublime, and all-powerful fact. It makes 
it to the disciple, in his views, what the Saviour 
and the 
It shews its comprehensive and funde- 
inental import, which in fact transcends every 
other consideration. Morcover, the disciple thus 
baptized ie baptized into the faith, but ia the 
modern plan he is baptized into his own experi- 
cence. Itisthen most honorable to the saving 
truth. 

When your applicant appears befure your as- 
sembly, say of one hundred digciplics, and has 
satisfied them all, they lift up their hands or 
otherwise express their approbation of his expe- 
rience, and their consent to his naturalization. 
Now admit that his profession were sincere, that 
he felt all that he described, still he may not be 
a eee in truth. He may, indeed, have been 
in doubts himself whether his experience were 
genuine. But in your oe he has some 
confidence, or he would not sincerely appear 
before you. He has then, in your decision, the 
concurrence of one hundred persons approving 
his experience as genuine. This emboldens 
him. He now feels himself somewhat assured 
that he is a true convert, for a hundred converts 
have approbated his experience, and stamped 
it as genuine as their own. He may be de- 
ceived. And you must admit it, or else contend 
that all such approbated ones, who speak what 
they have felt, are genuine disciples. I argue 
that there is, on your plan, a possibility of de- 
ceiving or of confirming an applicant in self- 
deception. On tho apostolic plan no such pos- 
sibility exists. For admitting in this case, as in 
the former, that he sincerely believes what he 
professes, then he is a true disciple. And they 
who receive him on this ground, only express 
their approbation of the faith he has professed. 
They assure him, by their concurrence, that 
believing what he professes, he is a disciple.— 
This, then, fixes his attention upon the truth 
professed. In the one case the faith he has 
professed is only attested by the brethren as 
of paramount importance, which is so in fact; 
and in attesting which, there is no possibili 
of deceiving, whether his profession be feigne 
or sincere. In the other case his experience is 
attested by the brethren, as of paramount im- 
portance, which it may not be in fact; and in 
attesting which, there is a poe of decciv- 
ing, whether his profession be sincere or feigned. 

But, says one, you may soon get — appli- 
canta in this way. Stop, my friend, I fear not 
so many. You will, if you interrogate the 
people, find many to say they believe what the 
eunuch believed, but you cannot persuade them 
to do as the eunuch dia. ae will confess with 
their mouth this truth, but they do not wish to 
be naturalized or to put themselves under the 
constitution of the Great King. Their not moving 
in obedience proves the truth does not move 
them. But af ed any person asks what the 
eunuch asked, he as shews that his faith 
has moved him, and this authorized Philip to 
comply with his desires, and should induce us 
to go and do likewise. When the ancient order 
of things is restored, neither more nor less will 
be demanded of any applicant for admission into 
the kingdom, than was asked by Philip. And 
every man who solicits admission in thia way— 
who solemnly declares that, upon the testimony 
and authority of the holy apostles and prophets, 
he believes that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son | 
of the living God, should forthwith be baptized 
without respect to any questiona ordogmas udo 
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Tved either from written creeds or church cove- 
mants. But I have wandered far from my inves- 
tugation of the merits of the arguments in favor 
creeds—eso far that I cannot approach them 
until my next. Eprror. 





Tzr following epistle will serve as a specimen 
of the many received relating to the contents 
of this work, and will, perhaps, be of some use 
to its numerous and diversified readers. Preju- 
dices which existed against this paper, and the 
panic which ite first numbers produced, have 
greatly subsided, and its circulation hasincreased 
with unusual rapidity. It is high time that the 
religious community should awake to a just 
sense of the circumstances, and to the mgns 
of the times, and we are peculiarly happy to 
witness the spirit of inquiry and investigation 
which at present threatens the downfall of those 
establishments projected in ignorance and en 
thusiasm and consummated by superstition. 





Zo the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Dear S1r,—I nave been a constant reader of 
your periodical work from its commencement, 
end have been entertained and I think much 
edified ; but I find some difficulties in comparing 
your views with the New ‘Testament. 

In your Sentimental Journal, page 58, you 
say, “evidence alone produces faith, or testimo- 

is all that is necessary to faith,” and, section 
sixth, same page, you say, “no person can 
help believing when the evidence of truth 
etrests hie attention.» Here I wish an expla- 
nation. Were there not many attended on Pen- 
tecost besides the three thousand who believed 
on that occasion? I ask, Why did they not all 
believe, for I presume they all heard and saw 
all that the three thousand saw and heard. The 
game may be said of the event that took place 
jn the temple when Peter and John performed 
the miracle of healing the crippled man. There 
were many others who saw and heard. But five 
thousand believed—others persecuted. I wish 
here to refer you toa few passages of scripture 
thet seem to me a difficulty to reconcile to your 
view of faith. John x. 24—28. John vi. 37 and 
39. and John viii. 30. to the cnd of the chapter. 
Did not those persons hear the word of truth and 
gee the miracles wrought in attestation of the 
truth? Did it not arrest their attention, and 
what sort of faith was theirs? Did not Judas 
Iscariot see the miracles and hear the words of 
Jesus for a length of time, and on various occa- 
mone, and what sort of faith was his? 

There is another difficulty that occurs to me 
in comparing some of your vicws (as I under- 
stand them) with the scriptures. If I under- 
stand you, your views are that no divine influ- 
ence ig necessary in order to faith, nor is any 
efforded to any, more than is contained in the 
divine record. I would then ask why one 
person embraces the gospel gladly and another 
rejects it, and what we are to understand when 
we are told that the Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia that she attended to the things spoken by 
Pau); and what made the good ground or who 

gave the good and honest heart named in the 
parable of the sower. I think there is a text 
somewhere that says, “the preparation of the 
heart in man and the answer of the tongue is 
from the Lord;’? and we know that we farmers 
do not prepare our ground by sowing our seed 
on it; neither can we understand that the Sa- 
viour meant that the sowing of the seed prepared 
the ground, or made the good and honest heart, 
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or it would have had the same effect on the stony 
places, or amongst the thorns, 

Permit me to make one more request: Do 
give me a short explanation of a part of the 
epistle to the Romans, beginning at the 28th 
verse of the 8th chapter and ending at the 11th 
chapter. If thie will be too much, confine your 
self to two words that occur so often in the 
New Testament. They are these, “called,” or 
the called, and “elect,” or elected, or election. 
In eomp iK with these requests you will confer 
a particular favor on an inquirer after truth. 


Kentucky, January 25, 1825. 


Reply. 

My Dear Sm,—Covnn I satisfactorily remove 
ail the philosophical difficulties presented in 
your friendly epistle, and answer to your convic- 
tion every inquiry, I dare not do it for one sub 
stantial reason, viz. the next mail would bring 
me perhaps five hundred questions as difficult as 
they, and thus we should have in a little time a 
catechism as long and as metaphysical as the 
Westminster. ł need not tell you of my un- 
feigned respect for you, nor of my sincere 
desires to render you all possible satisfaction, as 
I think you have already assurances as unambig- 
uous as any which I could afford. Bes:des, in 
the prosecution of this work it will appear that 
not the biblo but the schoolmen have raised 
those difficulties; and if it has not already 
appeared, I trust it will yet be manifest that 
those difficulties neither stand in the way of the 
salvation of the soul ner of the body. 

Difficulties that arise from my remerks on 
faith in the passages quoted, may be easily solved 
by attending to the fact, that, in those remarks, 
we were speaking simply of faith itself, as 
existing in the human mind, independent of the 
theory of remote causes. A tree, a bird, and a 
fish, are easily distinguishable from one another 
by essential attributes or properties evident to 
all. There are many questions, however, about 
the remote causes of their existence, their attri- 
butes, and properties, which might be proposed 
the solution of which would be ae puzzling and 
curious as unprofitable. The unlettered swain 
who is possessed of an apple, a bird, and a fish, 
can easily distinguish them; and when eaten 
they are as conducive to his health and vigor as 
though he could comprehend and explain eve 
principle and item that entere into their consti- 
tution. Faith, hope, and love, are just as dis- 
tinet and distinguishable; with this difference 
perhaps, that mental things not being subjecte 
to the scrutiny of the external senses, require 
more reflection than those things submitted 
merely to the eyeor hand. Now faith is neither 
more nor less than the belicf of some testimony. 
This is what, in all ages, and amongst all peo- 

le, is called faith. Faith without testimony is 
impossible; and nothing more nor less than tes- 
timony believed constitutes faith. I might be 
asked why such testimony was exhibited—who 

ve it—who caused it to be given—why I 

eard it—why I did not hear it sooner—or why 
I did not attend to it when heard,—and a thou- 
sand things besides; but still faith remains the 
same thing let these questions be answered as 
they may. And whether one man think that a 
mancan, by the mere testimony of the witnesses, 
believe, or that God works faith in the heart by 
his Holy Spirit, still faith, however it comes into 
existence, is the belief of testimony. And such 
ia the constitution of the human mind, that a 
man is as passive in believing as he — in 
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receiving his name, or ae the eye is in receiving 
the rays of light that fall upon it from the sun; 
coasequently no man can help believing any 
testimony when the evidence of its truth arrests 
his attention. 

But here we are asked, Why does not the 
same evidence arrcat the attention of all? Why 
do not all beliove the same testimony? 
fact exists that all do not believe the same testi- 
mony, either human or divine. The evidence, 
then, does not arrest the attention? Why 
does it not? Prejudices, indisposition, antipa- 
thies, predilections, &., shut the eyes and har- 
den the heart. But here curiosity is not yet 
satisfied. It inquires again, Why is one more 
prejudiced than another, or why is one more 
indisposed than another? It is answered that 
the constitution of mind and body, habits, and 
the growth of certain passions, make the differ- 
ence. This will not suffice. Another and 
another why is proposed. Why were these 
things so? It is answered, It was eo decreed. 
Then comes why was it so decreed? It is 
answered, Because God sopleased. This is not 
yet setisfactory. It ie asked, Why did it s0 

lease him? Because it was most conducive to 
fis glory, Why was it most conducive to his 
glory? Because it was. And why, and why, 
and why? and so it ends with a why, just where 
we began. 

But the parable of the sower presents a diffi- 
culty of the same kind. Why four kinds of 

und? Itisa fact that there exist four kinds 
and that the seed did not alter the ground—did 
not change its nature. The ground was the 
same before and after the seed was cast. What 
then made the difference in the ground ?—was 
it naturally or supernaturally sot If naturally, 
why four and not two kinds! If supernaturajly 
one was good, why were three not so? If super- 
naturally three were bad, why was but one good? 
Many such questions the scholastic diyines have 
given birth to. But when solved they contribute 
nothing to our happiness. 

The parable of the sower and the other vtrip- 
tures referred to in your letter, were not pro- 
nounced with a reference to settling such ques- 
tions. In the parable of the sower the Saviour 
acquainted his apostles with the reception his 
word would meet with from the Jews when pro- 
mulged to them. Some of them who believed 
the ancient revelations, like Lydia, and whose 
hearts were thereby opened or honestly disposed 
towerls the hope of Israel, received the giad 
tidings of his advent without prejudice, and 
brought forth fruit in different degrees, accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances. Others re- 
ceived the word, but the anxicties and the lusts 
of other things rendered it unfruitful. Others 
soon apostatized, and went back tothe Jews 
because of tribulation; and on others it took no 
effect. Thus they were apprized before they 
set out of ‘the result of their mission, and the 
fact proved the Saviour’s prophecy to be correct. 
Both amongst the Jews, religious prosclytes, and 
the Gentiles, it so came to pass. He did not 
intend in this parable to teach that some men’s 
hearts were either naturally or supernaturally 
disposed to believe, and that others were not. 
He did not make excuses for men’s infidelity by 
teaching them that the reason why they could 
not believe was because they were not the 
elect; nor did he flatter the pride of any who 
considered their natural powers and good dispo- 
sitions were the cause of becoming his disci- 
ples. No such questions were before him; and 
to apply this parable to other purposes than those 
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in reference to which it was pronounced, is wrest» 
ing the scriptures. 

lomon’s maxim that ‘the preparations (or 
Hebrew, disposings) of the heart and the an- 
swer of the tongue are both from the Lord,” has 
been quoted by many divines to prove what 
Solomon never intended. Solomon was not 
speaking of the salvation of Jesus Christ in these 
words, but of the general management of the 
hearts and tongues of men. The answer of the 
tongue, as much as the disposing of the hearts, 
in some men, is from God 

While we thus contend, my dear friend, that 
“the sense of — 18 not manifold, but one;”? 
that every period must be interpreted subordi- 
nately to the scope or design of the writer, thus 
endeavor to understand the revelation without 
any human system before our eyes, I am not to 
be understood ae asserting that there isno divine 
influence exercised over the minds and bodies of 
men. This would be to assert in contradiction 
to a thousand facts and declarations in the vola 
ume of revelation—this would be to destroy the 
idea of any divine revelation—this would A to 
destroy the idea of any divine government exere 
cised over thə duman race—this would be tọ 
make prayer a useless and irrational exercise— 
this would be to deprive christians of all the 
consolations derived from a sense of the super- 
intending care, guidance, and protection of the 
Most High. But to resolve every thing into a 
“divine influence,” is the other extreme. This 
divests man of every attribute that renders him 
accountable tc his Maker, and assimilates all his 
actions to the bending of the trees or the tue 
mults of the ocean occasioned by the tempeets. 

There are many things which are evident, yet 
altogether inexplicable. Some animals, even 
of those domesticated, are maturally, we say, 
kind and obliging, good natured and affection- 
ate; while others of the same species are just 
the contrary. These sometimes, too, are moved 
by adivine influence. The dove returning with 
the olive branch, the raven with the food for the 
prophet, the fish with a stater in its mouth for 
tribute, another bringing Jonah to shore, and am 
ass preaching to a wicked prophet, were moved 
by “a divine influence.” Until we know more 
of God than can be revealed or known in this 
mortal state, we must be conten: to say of a 
thousand things a thousand times, we cannot 
understand how, or why, or wherefore they 
arc so, 

But he would be a foolish husbandman who, 
going forth with precious seed to cast upon his 

cld, would cease to scatter it because a philoso- 
pher had asked him some questions about its 
germination and the influences requisite to its 
vegetation, which he could not explain. As 
foolish would a hungry man be who would 
refuse to eat bread because he could not explain 
the process of digestion, nor tell how it conduces 
to the preservation of life. And just as foolish 
he who refuses to meditate upon the revelation 
of God and to practise ita injunetions, because 
there are some why’s or wherefore’s for which 
he cannot give a reason. 

My limits forbid me at present to be more 
particular. The scriptural import of some terms 
and phrases in your letter will be attended to 
hereafter. I wish to avoid all philosophical 
questions which have bcen introduced into the 
christian system, because they are utterly un- 
profitable, vain, and endless. For instance, 
were I to discuss philosophically the dogma 
founded on John vi. 37, “All thatthe Father 
gives me shail come to me,” I should soon be 

65 
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asked to solve a difficulty founded on John xvii. | ousies, and antipathies, which have existed in 
13. ‘I have lost none of them you gave me, ex- | our state for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
cept one, the son of perdition.” When I should {| have been generated, nourished, and measurably 


have solved a difficulty on John x. 24, * You 
believe not because you are not of my sheep,” 
I should have another upon these words, “ You 
belicve not because you seek honor from men,” 
&c. I am not to be understood that there are 
difficulties really existing upon these passages, 
for they are plain in their context; but systems 
have made them difficulties aa respects other 
systems. But those “texts” when torn out of 
their scope, are like the human eye when torn 
from the head and placed in the palin of the 
hand—it is useless, except asa subject of dis- 
section and amusing speculation. 


Hoping that your faith, and love, and hope, | low a suggestion from a plain man, 
grow exceedingly, I remain — affectionate | that the me of which 
ro 


ther in the hope of immortality. Epiror. 





Mason county, Kentucky, February 16, 1825. 
Brother Campbell, 





ER the case may require. 


matured, in associations. By adopting the same 
rule by which associations and conventions are 
formed, we might have a national convention 
of all the kindreds, tongues, people, tribes and 
nations under heaven, to meet once in every ten 
or twenty years, in London, Constantinople, Pe- 
kin, or Philadelphia. Let each nation send one 
ambassador, plenipotentiary, messenger, priest, 
high priest, pontiff or king, just as the urgency 
i have thought that 
Satan would have to go to work afresh, before 
long, in order to forge names suitable to modern 
manœuvres. I am no priest, but if vou will al- 
I would say 
aul speaks in 2d Thess. 
ii. 3—5, has arrived, when there shall be a fall- 
ing away from the ancient order of things, and 
that man of sin be revealed, the son or perdi- 
tion, who opposes and exalts himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped. Se 


Your last number of the “Christian Baptist’ | that he as (God, sitting in the temple of God, 
has just arrived; and I must say, in justice to | shows himself that he is God. Hoping that you 
my Own conscience, and in accordance with the | will persevere in pulling down this man of sip, 
sentiments of all those who have expressed | and wishing you all success, 


themeelvea, that it is unusually interesting. Your 
readers are well pleased with your piece on the 
Spirit; but they are better pleased with your 
tece on the subject of the incorporation of the 

nville University. I would say, for your in- 
formation, as you seem, from your remarks in 


the last number, not to know, that the legisia- | at Geneva un 


I remain yours respectfally, 
Reaper or THE C. B. 





History of the English Bible.—No. III. 


« Ix the reign of — Mary [1555] the exiles 
ertook a new translation, common- 


ture had passed the act of incorporation, which | ly called the Geneva Bible; the names of the 


ou intimated or insinuated would be anti-repub-| translaturs were, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilby, 
ican, and which seeins to be the universal opi- | Whittingham, Sampson, Cole, Knox, Bodleigh 


nion of all disinterested persons. How this is 
reconcilable with the equal and unalienable 
rights of mankind, and with the genius of our 
vernment, (when, as I have been informed, 
Cong cs has refused toincorporate religious in- 
stitutions in the manner in which our legislature 
has done;) remains for them to explain to us. 
Although [I dv not cordially approve of every 
sentiment advanced in your publication; vet 
am constrained to say, that it is better calculated 
& to restore the ancient order of things,” to eli- 
cit an earnest, diligent, accurate, and thorough 
investigation of facts generally, and scripture 
particularly, to expose and dismember those ille- 
1, dangerous, and antiscriptural confederacies, 
Bicare kia, and aristocracies, which are so 
often, and so cunningly formed, and which are 
so seduloualy sought, and so assiduously main- 
tained, at the expense of us laity, truth and 
righteousness; and for the aggrandizement, the 
sole agyrandizement, of domineering, ambitious, 
not to say, designing and licentious clergy, than 
any publication I ever saw: and I do not hesi- 
tate toallow, that I do most conscientiously be- 
lieve that it is doing more good than any publi- 
cation in the western country. Moreover I do 
most earnestly wish it could have a more exten- 
sive circulation, even throughout the whole Uni- 
ted States; and particularly in the middle and 
southern states, where the abominable abuses, 
irregularitics, and usurpationa, are the most pre- 
valent and powerful. Your paper has well nigh 
stopped missionary operations in this state. I 
hope it will destroy associationa, state conven- 
tions, presbyteries, synods, and general assem- 
blies; all of which are as assumed and as anti- 
scriptnral as the infallibilitv and pontiñcate of 
the pope of Rome. I have long been a membrr 
of associations; and to the best of my know- 
ledge, all the rivalships, divisions, schisms, jeal- 


3 
and Pullain, who published the New ‘Testament 
first in small twelves, 1557, by Conrad Badius. 

| This is the first that was printed with numerical 
verses. The whole bible was published after- 

|i wards with marginal notcs, 1559, dedicated to 

‘queen Elizabeth. The translators say, * They 
had been employed in this work night and day, 
with fear and trembling—and they proteet from 

| their consciences, that, in every point and word, 

_ they had faithfully rendered the text to the bet 

, of their knowledge.” But the marginal notes 

having given offence, it was not suffered to be 
ublished in England till the death of archbishop 
arker, when it was printed [1576] by Christo- 

pher Barker, in quarto, cum prirtlegio, and met 
with such acceptance, that it passed through 
twenty or thirty editions in this reign. 

“Cranmer’s edition of the bible had been fe 
printed in the years 1562 and 1566, for the use 
of the churches. But complaint being made of 
the incorrectness of it, archbishop Parker pro- 
jected a new translation, and assigned the sever- 
al books of the Old and New Testament to about 
fourtcen dignitaries in the church, most of whom 
being bishops, it was from that time called the 
Bishop's Bible, and was printed in an elegant 
and pompous folio, in the vear 1568, with maps 
and cuts. In the year 1572, it was reprint 
with some alterations and additions, and severe! 
times afterwards without any amendments. 

“ In the year 1582, the Roman Catholic exiles 
translated the New Testament for the use 
their people, and published it in quarto, with 
this title, The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English, out of the at- 
ithentic Latin, according to the best corrected 
| copies of the same, diligently conferred with the 
‘Greck and other editions in divcrs languages: 

with arguments of books and chapters, rnnote 

| tions, and other necessary helps for the a 
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understanding of the text; and especially for the 

covery of the corruptions of divers late trans- 
lations, and for clearing controversies in religion 
of. these days. In the English college of 
Rhemes. Printed by John Fogny.” The Old 
Testament of this translation was first published 
at Doway in two quarto volumes, the first in the 
year 1609, the other 1610, by Lawrenee Kellam, 
at the sign of the Holy Lamb, with a preface and 
tables; the authors are said to be cardinal Allen, 
sometime principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
Richard Bristow, fellow of Exeter College, and 
Gregory Martyn, of St. John’s college. The an- 
notations were made by Thomas Worthington, 
B. A. of Oxford; all of them exiles for their reli- 
gion, and settled in Popish seminaries beyond 
— ioar mistakes of — translation, an are 

oases put upon the text, wero cx b 

the learned Dr. Fulke and Mr Caro igit i 

At thereguestef the Puritansin Hampton court 
conference, king James appointed a new trans- 
lation to be executed by the most learned men of 
both universities, under the following regulations. 

1. That they keep as close as possible to the 
——— Bible. . 

2. That the names of the holy writers be.re- 
tained according to vulgar use. 

3. That the old ecclesiastical words be kept, 
as church not to be translated congregation, &c. 

4. That when e word has divers significations, 
that be kept which has been: most commonly 
used by the fathers, 

5. That the division of chapters be not altered. 

6. No marginal notes but for the explanation 
ofa Hebrew or Greek word. 

7. ues references may be set down. 

The other regulations relate to the translators 
comparing notes, and agrecing among them- 
selves; they were to consult the modern transla- 
tions of the French, Dutch, German, &c. but to 
vary as little as possible from the Bishop’s Bible. 

The king’s commission bears date 1604, but the 
work was not begun till 1606, and finished 1611. 
Fifty four of the chief divines of both universi- 
ties were originally nominated; some of whom 
dying soon after, the work was undertaken by 
forty seven, who were divided into six compa- 
nies; the first translated from Genesis to the 
first book of Chronicles; the second to the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah ; the third translated the four great- 
er hets, with the Lamentations and twelve 
smaller prophets; the fourth had the Apopa: 
the fifth had the four Gospels, the Acta, and the 
Revelations; and the sixth had the canonical 
epistles. The whole being finished and revised 
by learned men from both universities, the pub- 
lishing it was committed to the care of bishop 
Bilson and Dr. Miles Smith, which last wrote 
the preface that is now prefixed. It was printed 
inthe year 1611, with a dedication to king James, 
and is the same thet is still read in: Na the 
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Mar ?, 1825. 
Texts and Textuary Divines. 

I po not know whether we ought to agree with 
those lexicographers who make the Roman lextus 
a term equivalent to the Grecian ploke, a weay- 
. Some may justify this etymological inter- 
pretation, because, they may suppose, that there 
wan analogy between the making of a web from 


, and the weaving of a sermon from a few 
detached words, ealled a text. I would rather 


Š 


f 


derive the term text directly from the Greek 
— to beget or bring forth, from which 


or textus might Ps ingonioaaly formed, and 
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this migtt be translated un egg, or eomething 
pregnant with life, which by the laws of nature 
might become a living animal, as a text by the 
laws of sermonizjng easily becumes a full grown 
sermon. But waiving this as a question for thè 
literati, we shall proceed to our subject. 

An ingenious or an enthusiastic preacher may 
bring forth or create any dogma or doctrine he 
pleases from a text or sentence, detached from 
the scope or design of the writer; even from the 
same text sermons may be woven of the most 
discordant textare, as all the pulpite in the land 
attest. A whole system of theology has been 
deduced from one text, and a score of scrmons 
have been woven from one thread. Particular 
election, particular redemption, effectual calling, 

rogressive sanctification, and final perscverance, 

ave all been deduced from, and proved by 
Isaiah lxij. 12. ‘And they shall call hem the 
holy people, the redeemed of the Lord; and you 
shall be called, sought out, a city not forsaken.” 

I find amongst my father’s old manuscripts 
of twenty years’ standing, the outlines of twelve 
or thirteen sermons upon these words, “Bind up 
the testimony, and seal the law amongst my dis- 
ciples.” On these words was raised a doctrine 
so comprehensive, as to include almost the whole 
New Testament, and it appears from the mant- 
script as though this text had furnished matter 
for a quarter of a year’s discussion. Such was 
the good old way of our worthy ancestors. He 
was, half a century ago, the greatest divine, who 
could bring the most doctnne, and pronounce 
the most sermons from a clause of a verse. 

A fine orator in Belfast, a few years since, 
astonished a brilliant audience with an enchant- 
ing discourse upon these words—Ret. xii. “ And 
there appeared a great wonder in heaven, & wo- 
man.” He omitted the description, and raised 
his doctrine on those insulated words. He amused 
his hearers with a rare exhibition of pulpit elo- 
quence; though some of the ladies were not so 
well pleased with “the doctrinal part.” 

I remember to have read, when about fourteen 
years old, a sermon delivered by a Scotch divine 
to a congregation of beer drinkers, from the 
word Malt. In the dignified pepr style, after a 
pertinent exordium, he stated his method to be 
the following, as well as my recollection serves, 
(for I have got seen it since.) 

1. In the first place, my beloved auditors, I 
will explain the different figures of speech in my 
text. 

2. In the-second place I shall attempt to ex- 
hibit the fourfold effects of malt in this life. 

3. In the next place I will detail ita fourfold 
effects in the world to come. 

4. And in the last place, my dear hearers, I 
will deduce a few practical tnstructions and 
exhortations for your benefit. 

In discussing the first head his topics wero 
also four, corresponding with the four letters 
of his text—M, A, L, He very oe. 
demonstrated; ist; that M was metaphorical; 
2d, that A was allegorical; 3d, that L was 
literal; and 4th, that T’ was theological. 

The particulars under head second were also 
four, corresponding with the same four lettore— 
Its effects in this life, were, lst, M, murder; 2d, 
A, acu tery 3d, L, lasciviousness; and 4th, T, 
treason. On these he expatiated at great length. 

Under head third the itoms were also four. 
The effects of an undue attachment to Malt in 
the next world, were, Ist, M, — 2d, A, 
anguish; 3d, L, lamentation; and 4th, T, tor- 
ment. 

His fourth head was as methodical in its die- 
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tribution as any of the others, and closed with 
four exhortations on the same four — lat, 
M, my dear hearers; 2d, A, all of you; 3d, L 
look diligently; 4th, T, both to my text, and to 
yourselves, and above all to abstain from a free 
use of M-a-l-t liquors. We were told it had the 
happy effect of reclaiming and converting all his 
congregation from their intemperate habits. 
hatever may have been the intention of the 
publisher of this sermon, it was no doubt not 
only orthodox, but strictly methodical, and a just 
satiro upon the textuaries. And I doubt not that 
it was a better sermon, and more edifying, than 
ninc out of every ten of the fashionable ha- 
rangues. I am very certain, also, that it had as 
much authority from the Bible as any of them. 
Nothing but the est ignorance, the native 
offepring of the dark ages, could have originated 
this text or scrap preaching; and nothing but 
the indescribable influence of custom, could 
have reconciled a thinking and rational being to 
its continuance amongst us. j 
But it is not only in the public assembly that 
the textuaries pervert the record of heaven, and 
impose upon the revelation of God as many 
meanings as there are letters in their text; but 
all their creeds, and treatises on theological sub- 
jects, are formed on the same — les. Now 
we aro always prepared to show that to cite a 
sentence from the body of = discourse, to extract 
a sentiment from the scope of a speaker or wri- 
ter, to confirm a position which he had not 
before kis mind when those words were pro- 
nounced or written, is always hazarding an 
error, mostly wresting the author, and frequently 
o the same as interpolating or forging a reve- 
ation, and imposing it upon the credulous and | 
unwary. 
The Westininster Confession, now lying before ' 
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essenger of God, he ia tenned the angel of the 
church Cf) -As he issent to declare the will of God 


, | to sinners, and to beseech them to be reconciled to 


God through Christ, he is termed ambassador.( g 
And, as re aispensce the manifold grace of AS 
and the ordinances instituted by Christ, he is 
termed steward of the mysteries of God.” (A) 

In this chapter there are nine positions or pro- 
positions distinct from each other, requiring, as 
the authors thought, distinct proof. Ten texts 
are adduced, and six referred to, in proof of those 
positions. 

Five of these nine positions I will prove to be 
erroneous, untenable, and the proofs, in every 
instance, wrested or perverted. Three of the 
remaining four, are, on scripture premises, ob- 
jectionable: one of them, excepting the awk- 
wardness of the expression, is — correct 
and fairly confirmed or — his is the third 
one. But my limits forbid that I should dwell 
on any of them, save those that are erroneous 
and untenable. 

Of the five thus classified the first is,—-“ As be 
(the bishop) serves Christ in his church, he is 
termed minister.” 1 Cor. iv. 1. is adduced as 
proof. Now that this text is wrested will appear 
when the question is asked:—Did the apostle 
Paul in this sentence, or even in thie chapter, 
speak at all ofa bishop? This is the first ques- 
tion which a grammarian, or a logician, or a man 
of plain common sense will aah, who ie intent 
on understanding such a question. Were these 
words spoken of a bishop, or bishops, in general, 
or particular? I fearlessly answer no. Suppose 
the pope of Rome, or the patriarch of Conetanti- 
nople appropriated to himself the ttle of minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and adduced this proof, which 
is the only one the Westminster divines adduced 
in support of their claims; whet would a pres- 


me, affords hundreds of instances of this sort. 1! byterian doctor tell him? Would he not rationally 


will open it almost at random, and find in every 
age the best meena of illustrating the views 
just now offered. 

The book, at my firat opening, presented to 
1 view pages 378 and 379. We shall give the 
whole article, commencing on page 378, (Phila- 
delphia edition, 1797,) to our readers, and then 
our exposition. 

“ The pastoral oñice is the first in the church, | 
both for dignity and usefulness. (a) The person 
who fills this office, has, in the scripture, ob- 
tained different names expressive of his various 
duties. Aa he has the oversight of the flock 
of Christ, he is termed bishop. (6)* As he feeds 
them with spiritual food, he is termed pastor. (c) 
As be serves Christ in his church, he is termed 
minister. (d) As it is his duty to be grave and 
prudent, and an example to the flock, and to 
govern well in the house and kingdom of Christ, 
he is termed presbyter or elder. (O As he is the 


o Rotmene ii. 13. = 
b) Acia xx. 28. Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to aj) the flocks over which the Hol bost Lath 
made you ovetscers, (bishops) to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood, 

(c) Jer. iii. 15. And J will give you pastors aceordin 
to mine heart, which shail feed you with knowledge an 
understanding. t Pet. v. 2,3, 4. 

(d) 1 Cor.iv. 1. Let a man so gerount of us, as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. Who also buth made us able ministers of the 
New ‘l'estainent. 

(e) 1 Per. v. 1, The cidera which nre among youu, I 
exbort, w':o am also an elder, and a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and also a partuker of the glory that shall | 
be reveled. See also Tit. i. 5. 1 Tim. v. 1, 17, 19, 

@* As the offi-e and character of the gospel minister is 
particularly and fully described in the holy scriptures, 
——— ens — and as this term A peculiarly : 

uty as nn oy 
— ie be feiectaa = y erseer of the flock, it ought | 


and consistently say—Sir, Paul did not here 
—— of such ecclesiastical characters as you. 
He did not say—*' Let a man go account of w 
popes, or patriarchs, as the ministers of Jesus 
Christ.? This would be sound logic, or good 
sense. Well let us read the supplement to suit 
the Weetminster appropriation. ‘lt reada thus— 
“Leta man so gccount ofna biehops, ae the 
ministers ot Jesus Christ.” This is as glaring 
as the preceding. But now read the verse wi 
the supplement which the scope or context im- 
periously demands, and both the papistical asd 
presbyterial appropriations are perfectly exploé 
ed— Let a man a0 account of us apostles as of 
the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the my 
teries of God.” Now either the creed makes 
soppor that apostles and. bishops were the 
selí-same order, or they either ignorantly op wil- 
fully appropriated the passage to themselves. 
On any hypothesis the perversion here ie equal 
to the torging of a scripture authority. And did 
those men really believe that what wes seid of 
the apostles, applies to every bishop in the chris 
tian church! Or were they so dull of appreber 
sion as to suppose that Paul here sonke of bist- 
ops! So far will suffice as an exposition of the 
perversion of scripture in general, and of this 
passage in particular. 

(f) Mal ii. 7. Bev.il. 1. Unto the angel of the church 
of Ephesus, write. Rev.i.20. The seven stars ate 
angels of the seven churches. See aleo Rev. iii. 1,7. 

(g) 2 Cor. v. 20. Now then we are aml 
Christ, as though God did teserch you ly us; we Fy 
you in Christ's atend, he ye reconciled to Ged. Eph. 

(4) Luke xii. 42. Who then is that faithfat and. wie 
steward, whom his lord shal! make ruler over his 
holt, to give them their portion of meat ia due ecass! 
1 Cor. iv. 1,2. Moreover it is raguired of stewards, (hs! 
a man be found faithful. 
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But, say some, itis a trifling mistake, a mat- 
ter of no consequence. But it is undeniable 
that this method of quoting scripture, regardless 
of the scope of the writer, may issue, in other 
instances, in dogmas of the most dangerous im- 

We assert, however, that the above per- 
version is no little mistake, it is no trifling mat- 
ter. .Itis a haughty and arrogant assumption of 
the clergy to give themselves the title of “the 
ministers of Christ,” and thereby to claim the 
honére and regards due to those properly so call- 
ed. Names have an imposing influence and lead 
thousands captive. But there is something ‘in 
this clerical appropriation of this title as unjust 
as for one of seven heirs to an estate to pass him- 
self off amongst strangers as the heir of such an 
estate, oras it would have been, during the ne- 
gociation of Ghent, for one of the plenipotenti- 
aries to have called himself the ‘minister of the 
United States. And there is something in it as 
arrogant too, as it would have been fur a few 
American consuls, in other European countries, 
to have called themselves the ministers of the 
United States. 


But in this appropriation of the title, the min- , 


isters of Christ, there is a variety of error, and 
of arrogance. The term diakonos, in (iyeck; 
minister in Latin, anc servantin English, are ex- 
pressive of the same character or standing, are 
titles of the same import. The term minister, 
a general or unappropriated title, designates any 
servant, and belongs to every obedient disciple 
of Jesus Christ. In the general sense of the term 
it belongs to sister Phoebe, as well asto any apos- 
tle or bishop. And, indeed, the widow who cast 
in her two mites, was a much greater minister or 
servant of God, than any of the Westminster 
clergy, who were servants of God and the long 
ment. To call the clergy the ministers o 

hrist, is, therefore, a pious robbery of the obc- 
dient disciples of Christ, who are ministers of 
God as weli as they, to speak in the most humble 


— in the text skep — 1 Cor. 4. it a — dia- 
but Ateperetes that Paul appropriated to him- 
self and his'sasosinied: the a mile: This term is 
defined, “ official servants of those in authority,” 
the office of a judicatory. ‘It occurs, Matt. v. 25. 
officer; xxvi. 28. translated servant, 
but properly officers, as Dr. Campbell insists. It 
is to the servants or attendants of persons 
ip authority, Luke xvi.20. John xviii. 36. Acts 
ziii. 8. And Jesus said to Paul, Acts xxvi. 16. I 
have appeared to you to make you a Aupereten,.a 
servant of minister of myseli—It is no where ap- 
ied toa bishop, except in the writings of John 
the Westminster divines and their 

followers. 

Position 2. “ As it is his duty to be grave and 
pane and an example of the flock, and to gov- 
ern well in the house and kingdom of Christ, he 
is termed presbyter or elder. 1 Pet. v. 1. ‘The 
passage quoted does not prove this position. Nor 
is there any passage thet says they were called 
elders for such reasons assigned. But the pas- 
sage quoted —— that the term elder was some- 
times ied to the first converts, to distinguish 


‘ them oes the novices. So Peter applies it to 


himself in the words quoted—I am also an elder, 
one of the first converts, (kaš) even so old a dis- 
ciple, so early a convert, as that I witnessed the 
inga of Christ--Hence Paul exhorts that a 

d not be selected from the novices, 

of recent converts, but that he should be one of 
or first converts, lest not having ex- 


the 
: i @ might be puffed up with pride and 
A ED iaa tho colommelion af 2 


condemnation of the devil. Hence 
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they were fitly styled elders because of their age 
and experience in the school of Christ, and over- 
scers from the nature of their office. 

Position 3. “As he is the messenger of Gad, 
he is termed the angel of the church. Rev. ii. 1.” 
The bishop is no where called an angel of the 
church. Many crities have spent all their ge- 
nius and talents in endeavoring to find out who 
the seven angels of the seven churches mention- 
ed in the second and third chapters of the Apoc- 
alypse were, and most certainly none of them 
har satisfactorily found them put. Not one of 
them can afford any thing but a vague conjecture 
to support his theory. 1 do not so much wonder 
that the Westminster divines mistook here; as 
many of the most learned since that time have 
been evidently mistaken in their conjectures on 
the angels. My correspondent Philip was the 
first person and the only — who suggested 
to me the true import of the term in those pas- 
sages. Its simplicity and plainness constitute 
the chief reason, in my judgment, why the 
learned critics, who are always looking for 
mysteries where there are none, could not find 
it out. 

‘The terin angel, every smatterer in Greek 
knows, signifies mesecager. Now John, the wri- 
tor of these seven episties, we ali know, wasan ex- 
ile in Patmos, when he wrote; and had not the lib- 
erty of travelling to visit those seven churches. 
He had no way of either receiving or communi- 
cating intelligence as respected them, but by 
messengers. When the Lord appeared to him 
in Patmos he comnianded him to write forseven 
Inessengers, seven epistics, to be carried toseven 
churches—For the messenger to Ephesus, says 
he, write as follows, For the messenger to 
Smyrna, write as follows. For the messenger to 
Philadelphia, write ag followe, &c. A natural 
and correct translation of the original, according 
to the common signification of the terms, solves 
the whole difficulty, and puts to shame the gues- 
ses of those who were too learned to regard com- 
mon sénse. The last words of the first chapter 
furnish the key to this difficulty ;. “ The seven 
stars, are- messengers to the seven churches.” 
Not the messengers. To and for arc equally 
signs of the dative case in the Greek language. 
To write a letter for a messenger to carry, is 

recisely accordant to the original, and to the 
act. For how, in the name of common sense 
could an exile in Patmos send letters to several 
churches in Asia but by messengers! And 
what more natural than that each of these chur- 
ches, not more than one hundred and fifty miles 
apart, would send a messenger to the distin- 
guished exile at Patmos! If they had a spark of 
christian love or veneration for the aged and only 
surviving apostle now a prisoner of Jesus Christ, 
could they refrain from visiting him by a mes- 
senger!—‘' I was in prison and you came tome,’® 
would suggest their duty. To those, or for those 
messengers of these churches waa John to write 
according to the commandment. So that the 
plain and most obvious translation of this 
passage solves all difficulties which the wri- 
tere on church government for ages have 
been unable, in all their researches, to solve. 
Indeed there was no difficulty here, but what 
their systems made. They wished to find a 
bishop converted into an angel, at the close of 
the first century; and having before John died, 
made him an angel, it would be easy in # cen 
tury or two to make one a “god on earth, and 
disposer of: all earthly crowns.” Rothe West- 
minster position is falee, and the text again 
wrested to prove what ie untenable. 
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Position 4. “ As he ie sent to declare the will 
of God to sinners, and to beseech them to be 
reconciled to God through Christ, he is termed 
ambassador.» The bishop of a church is called 
an ambassador no where in the inspired writings, 
nor isthe term applicable to him in any sense 
whatever. It would be anoffence of a very high 
degree against truth and reason to call a modern 
missionary an ambassador of Christ; but still a 
much Tt outrage to call an overseer of one 
congregation of professed disciples an ambassa- 
dor of Christ. 1t is, however, sufficient for our 

urpose to show that the term is, by the apostles, 
exclusively appro riated tothemselves. Thetext 
adduced by the Westminster divines is 2 Cor. v. 
20. “Now then we are ambassadors for Christ,” 
é&c. Let common sense inquire, To whom does 
the pronoun we belong? or of whom does the 
apostle speak? Surely no inan with any regard 
to the reputation of his understanding, will say 
that the apostle here spake of bishops or deacons. 
Jesus Christ is represented as God’s chief am- 
baasador, and the apostles sent by him as 
his ambassadors, to whom he committed the 
word of. reconciliation, were his substitutes. 
Hence, says the apostle, We, the ambassadors of 
Christ, in his stead, as the ambassadors of God, 
beseech men to be reconciled toGod. Since John 
Calvin’s time, the clergy of that school have 
boldly assuined the title of ambassadors of Christ. 
This honor they disputed with the Romanists, 
who contended that their priesthood were the 
plenipotentiaries of heaven, and were ineorpo- 
rated a court by a decree of heaven, with tull 

owers to negotiate with the Deity on the be- 
kalf of men, to remit sins and do all other acts 
and deeds belonging to the Sovereign of the 
Universe, by their delegated powers. It ap- 
pears altogether unnecessary to expose the a 


‘surdity of this arrogance any further; but as 


the clergy contend for the title with so much 
warmth, and as the people are argued out of 
their conimon sense in many instances—it may 
be expedient to observe that the title anbassa- 
dor amongst men, from whose usage of the term 
the apostles borrow it, exclusively belangs to 
those commissioned by the chief magistrate, and 
invested with full powers to exhibit terms of re- 
conciliation to those at variance with the govern- 
ment, whose plenipotentiaries they are. Before 
they can be accredited as such, it is — 
that they produce their cominission in the hand- 
writing of tbe highest authority in the govern- 
ment, and the great seal of the state annexed. 
Our ambassadors at.Ghent are referred toin illus- 
tration of this peculiarity. When the embassy 
is announced, the powers exhibited, and all the 

ropositions declared, the embassy ceases, 
hose who afterwards descant upon, or interpret 
the articles of the embassy, are never called 
ambassadors or ministers plenipotentiary. Were 
the first orator in the land to travel through. the 
world delivering lectures on the treaty at Ghent, 
exhorting the interested parties to a strict obser- 
vance of allthe items, and praying for their 
prosperity in so doing, he could not bo called an 
ambassador. Nomen inthe world can be called 
our ambassadors to Ghent, or to the court of St. 
James, but those who held that commission; 
nor could those commissioners themselves dc- 
liver the same authority to others. In case of 
indisposition or death, they cannot constitute or 
ap others. ‘The power that ordained them 
is the only power thatcanordain others. These 
are common place remarks. And for the same 
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is an ambassador of Jesus Christ. The ambas- 
sadors are all dead, and returned to the high 
court that commissioned them. The articles of 
their embassy are all in writing delivered to the 
nations, the finger of God madhe seal of heaven 
attached thereto; and no man, nor combina- 
tion of men on earth have any power to subtract 
from, or add one item to, the whole embassy ex- 
hibited in the New Testament. : 

Should different political parties arise im the 
state, on different interpretations of the treaty 
alluded to, and different oratore expound and dis- 
cuss the treaty, it would be no more ridiculous 
nor arrogant in them, to call themselves ambas- 
sadors of the government of the United States, 
than for those creatures of theological schools, 
those rabbies of modern divinity, those self-made 
bishops, to cal) themselves the ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ. 

So stands the fourth position we promised to 
expose; and such is the authority adduced to 
prove it. Indeed, as if ashamed to cite the pas- 
sage, they refer to Eph. vi. 20, as a second proof 
where Paul says, “for which I am an ambasea- 
dor in chains.» Here I must call to my aid all 
the logicians, grammarians, and critics in the 
land, toexplain by what rule, by what principle, 
by what authority, it may be said, that, because 
Paul was at one time an ambassador in chains, 
therefore every bishop in christendom is an: am- 
bassador of Christ in chains!!! Yet thie is the 
logic of the Westininster divines! 

The last position we shall notice, is,—‘ As 
he dispenses the manifold grace of God, and the 
ordinances instituted by Christ, he is termed 
steward of the mysteries of God.” This is per- 
fect popery. This assamption of the clergy is 
haughty beyogd expression. A steward is one 
entrusted with the property of another, the dis- 
pensation or management of which, ia under his 
control, for the time being, as though he were the 
— nor is he accountable to any, but to 

im who appointed him to his stewardship.— 
Such were the apostles. ‘They were entruated 
with the dispensation of the gospel, with the 
mysteries of God, and were to him alone accaunte 
able for their stewardship—The ministry of re- 
conciliation was committed to them, and tonone 
else. The dispensation of the gospel was. theirs, 
and a wo from heaven awaited them, if they 
were not faithful in his work: for had they kept 
it back, or kept it a secret, and not fully made it 
known, the salvation of men by Jesus Christ 
would have been frustrated. When he repaired 
to heaven and left them on earth, inspired by his. 
Spirit, all depended upon their fidelity. They, 
however, were faithful; dispensed the gospel; 
showed the mysteries fully; published them with 
their tongues and pens, and committod them to 
the church, the repository of the truth. They 
made their knowledge of these mysteries public 
property, revealed them plainly and announced 
them to all men. They did not lock them up in 
the bodies of the clergy, they did not secretly 
communicate them to theological schools, the 
did not delegate thóir authority to others, or sell 
the gift of God for money. 

But in what light do the Presbyterian clergy 
present themselves to our view, in the above ap- 
propriation of the title, “stewards of the myste- 
ries of God,” and ‘dispensers of the manifold 
grace of God?” They expressly declare that 
they have the care and management of the man- 
ifold grace of God, and his ordinances entrusted 
to them, as the steward of an English lord has 


.. , Feasona, on the same grounds, and by all the 
arm rules, no man breathing the breath of life 


his estate put under hie management during the 
absence of his master!! Amenable to ett 
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masters alone, they can communicate or not, dis-. 
panee or retain the manifold grace of God by of- 

ial right!! And worse than all, they will not 
do it without money! So that in fact these stew- 
ards, while paid by their master, make their of- 
ficial duties a source of revenue to themselves, 
Bat these donations are the perquisites of office! 
These stewards have, in too many instances, af- 
forded the people sufficient evidence that the 
have no manifold grace to themselves, anh 
lesa a stock to communicate or dispense to oth- 
ers. «And, instead of having one new myste- 
ty of God to exhibit, thoy are daily striving tò 
make mysteries of their own, and do not under- 
stand the mysteries of -God, unfolded by the 
apostles. Iam as much the steward of the em- 
peror of Ruasia, as any one of them is a steward of 
the mysteries of God. The texts they have cited 
are just like those already reviewed. Luke xii. 
42, was a parable addressed to the apostles by 
their master, who was preparing them for the 
stewardship. Their quotation of { Cor. iv. 1, has 
already been considered; and their adding this 
general maxim, ** Moreover it is required in stew- 
ards that aman be found faithful,” will apply to 
the keeper of lord North’s park more pertinently 
than any Presbyterian pastor in the common- 
wealth. 

T hese strictures will show what reliance should 
be placed in the textuaries, whether employed in 
making creeds or sermons. They will also fur- 
nish matter worthy of consideration to those who 
wish to look through a black coat and the titles 
of office to the spirit of the — We 
shal? find many pages in the Westminster Con- 
fession more exceptionable than that noticed.— 
It is one of the best creeds, too, in the land.— 
Bat they are all “like to a bow that shoots de- 
ceitfully.” Eprror. 


4 Narratire of the Origin and Formation of the 
Westminster or sees Confessionof Faith. 
o. I 





Ir will be necessary, before any notice is taken 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, to 
state a fow historical facts relative to those times. 

Charles I. had dispensed with the call of par- 
liamentg,and had acted the tyrant in church and 
state for twelve years previous to the sitting of 
the long parliament. During these twelve years 
the puritans, or non-conformists to the English 
hierarchy, had suffered much from the Court of 
High Commission, the Star Chamber, and espe- 
cially from the arbitrary, cruel, and tyrannical 
proceedings of Archbishop Laud, who was at 
the head of the English church. The insolence 
of the archbishop, supported and patronized by 
the king and court, terminating in the famous 
et celera oath decreed in his convocation for pre- 
venting innovations in doctrine and church gov- 
ernment, had arrived to a degree beyond the 
endurance of a great proportton of the king’s 
subjects in England and Scotland. Tumults 
and insurrections in Scotland, together with the 
embarrassed state of the king’s finances, obliged 
the king to call a parliament once more. 

This parliament which assembled A. D. 1640, 
kept thcir seats for about eighteen years. It was 
as anxiously looked up to by the church for a 
redress of grievances as it was by the state for a 
redresa of hers. As we are more concerned at 
present with the religious views and proceedings 
of this parliament, than with its political, we 
sliall advert to these. 

The hing, if he had any conscience at all, 
was hampered, says Neal, with conscientious 

attachments to the divine right of diocesan epis- 
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copacy; but the parliament, almost to a man, 
excepting the bishops, were Erastians. & Eras- 
tus maintained that Christ and his apostles had 
— no particular form of. discipline for 

is church in after ages, but had left the keys in 
the hands of the civil magistrate, who had the 
sole power of punishing transgressors, and of 
appointing such particular forms of church gov- 
ernment from time to time as were most subser- 
vient to the peace and welfare of the common- 
wealth.” Indeed these were the sentiments of 
our church reformera, from Archbishop Cranmer 
down to Bancroft. And though the Puritans in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth wrote with great 
eagerness for the divine right of their book of 
discipline, their posterity in the next reign were 
more cool upon this head, declaring their satis- 
faction if the present episcopacy might be 
reduced toa more primitive standard. This was 
the substance of the minister’s petition to the 
pomauient. in the year 1641, signed by several 

undred hands. And even those who petitioned 
for pulling down the hierarchy, root and branch, 
were willing to submit to a parliamentary refor- 
mation till the Scots revived the notion of divine 
right of presbytery in the assembly of divines.” 

A.few historical facts, characteristic of the 
views and spirit of the parliament and. of the 
times, will be of importance in this narrative. 

All the members of parliament took the sacra- 
ment from the hands of Bishop Williams, in the 
episcopalian order, shortly after their meeting. 

They appointed committees to receive peti- 
tions on grievances in religion. 

They resolved that, without act of parliament, 
a convocation of clergy could make no canons 
binding on the clergy and laity of the land. 

As the parliament increased in popularity and 
power, the Puritans stiffened in their demands, 
and accommodation between them and the episco- 
pal bishops became more and more impracticable. 

Two petitions of great note were sent up to 
the parliament; the one called the Root and 
Branch Petition, signed by fifteen thousand citi- 
zens and residents of London, praying that the 
whole hierarchy might be destroyed. The min- 
istera’ petition, signed by seven hundred bene- 
ficed clergy and an incredible number of citi- 
zens from different counties in England, prayed 
that the hierarchy might be reformed. Nineteen 
petitions, signed by one hundred thousand hands, 
of which there were six thousand eet gen- 
try, and beneficed clergy, prayed that the hierar- 
chy might be continued as it was. In these 
nineteen petitions it was si .ted, “that there can 
be no-church without bishopa; that no ordination 
was ever performed without bishops; that with- 
out bishops there can be no — and con- 
sequently no consecration of the Lord’s Supper; 
that a bishop has a character that cannot be com» 
municated but by ea bishop; and that the church 
had been governed by bishops for. fifteen hun- 
dred years.” The tacking of one hundred thou- 
sand names of freeholders to such petitions only 
prove that the henest countrymen acted too 
much with an implicit faith in their clergy. 

Loud complaints were made to parliament of 
unfair means of obtaining names to petitions. 
The Puritans afe said to have drafted a petition 
for remedying some palpable grievances, which 
obtained thousands of names- to it, and after- 
wards cut off the names and prefixed another 
ponon to them praying for a destruction of the 

ierarchy. This isaffirnfed by Lord Clarendon, 
vol. 1. p. 204. But, be this as it may, when the 
House of Commons appointed a committee to 
examine into these matters, $o many taaria oi 


this kind appeared on both sides, that the affair 

was dropped. 

. he parliament resolved “that whosoever 
would not swear to support their liberties and 

the Protestant religion, was unfit to bear office 

in the church or commonwealth.” 

That the Puritans, afterwards called the Pres- 
byterians, did not at first think of — 
for presbyteries, orindeed for presbyterial churc 
government, is evident from the plan of church 


government which they proposed to this parlia- [1 


ment for their ratification, at an early period of 
ite session. This plan was — similar to 
Archbishop Usher’s. The outlines of this plan 
were as follows :— 

ist. “That every shire (or county) should be 
a distinct diocese or church.” 

2d. “That in every shire or church twelve or 
more able divines should be appointed in the 
nature of an old primitive constant presbytery.” 

3d. * That over every presbytery there should 
be a president, let him be called bishop, or over- 
seer, or moderator, or superintendant, or by any 
other name, provided there be one in every county 
for the government and direction of the presby- 
tery, in the nature of the speaker of the House 
of Commons, or chairman of a committee.” 

Accordingly it was resolved, July 10, 1640, 
“that ecclesiastical power for the government 
of the church be excreised by commissioners.” 
July 31, “Resolved, that the members of every 
county bring in the names of nine persons to be 
ecclesiastical commissionem, on whom the power 
of church government shall be devolved, but that 
noclergyman be of the commission.” This shews 
that the Puritans of those times did not intend 
the presbyterian government, but only a reduc- 
tion of episcopacy toa more moderate standard. 

The parliament willing to reform faster and 
farther than the king, and to limit and circum- 
scribe the prerogative beyond the desires of the 
king and bishops, became obnoxious to the king's 
ae and finally the king left his palace 
and retired to York; and his queen, a bold and 
resolute Catholic, having absolute dominion over 
him, together with some of the English bishops 
and members of the court, drove the king into 
a war against his own parliament; so that the 
nation wae divided—one part for the king and 
the other for the parliament. It were tedious to 
go farther into a detail of the causes of this 
civil war, which brought so many calamities on 
the nation and the king to the scaffold, and it is 
unnecessary to our present object. 

The king, in the prosecution of this war, was 
reduced to the necessity of accepting the service 
and affection of the Papiets; and on the other 
hand the parliament took all possible care to 
cultivate friendship with the Scota, and to secure 
that nation to their interests. The king rejected 
a mediation, offered by the Scots, to effect a 
reconciliation between him and the parliament, 
because the Scots insisted upon the abolishing 
of episcopacy, and a uniformity of presbyterian 
government in the two nations. The members 
of parliament, being Erastians, as before ob- 
served, were under no conscientious scruples 
about a change of discipline, believing that the 
civil magistrate had the keys, and might estab- 
lish whatever form might be conducive to the 
public good, readily complied with any proposi- 
tions made by the Scots, readily accepted the 
mediation, and wrote to the Scots assembly, 
which was soon to inect, desiring their advice 
and assistance in bringing about such a reforma- 
tion as was desired, 

August 3, 1642, the Scots parliament wrote 
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to the English parliament expressing their de- 
sires “for unity of religion, that there might be 
one confession of faith, one directory of worshi 
one public catechism, and one form of chure 
ernment.” The Scots parliament say, ‘‘ that 
they were encouraged to enter upon labors 
by the zeal of former times, when their prede- 
ceasors sent a letter into England against the 
surplice, the tippet, and corner cap, (worn by the 
clergy) in the year 1566, and in 1 and 
589. They therefore advise to begin with a 
uniformity of church government; for what hope 
ean there be of one confession of faith, one 
form of worship and catechism, till aoe be 
plucked up root and branch, as a plant which 
God has not planted? “Indeed,” add they, 
“the reformed kirka hold their form of govern- 
ment by presbyteries to be jure dirino and per- 
petual, but prelacy stands by jurc humano.? 

The English parliament bowed to all these 
overtures, as they well knew they needed the 
Scots’ assietance in carrying onthe war, and es 
they wished to engage them on their side against 
the king. Lord Clarendon observes very justly, 
says Mr. Neal, vol. 2. page 571, that the parlis- 
ment were sensible they could not carry on the 
war but by the help of the Scots, which they 
were notto expect without an alteration of the 
government of the church, to which that nation 
was violently inclined. But then to induce 
them, says Mr. Neal, to consént to such an alter- 
ation, it was said the Scots would not take 
arms without it; so that they must lose all, a 
let the king return as conqueror or submit to the 
change. From this source sprang the Westmip- 
ster Creed. The policy of war, the fears of 
conquest, and the hopes of victory, gave birth 
to the meeting of the divines. In fact the 
meeting of the divines at Westminster, and 
their proceedings, at the instance of the Eng 
lish and Scots parliaments, was as perfect s 
political measure as was the queen’s pledging 
the crown jewels on-the continent in order to 
raise gunpowder and firearms for her husband 
to fight his subjects into a belief that the hier 
archy of Engiand was of divine origin, and that 
the king reigned absolutely by jure dirino, or by 
a divine right. 

The necessity of receiving assistance from 
Scotland in carrying on the war, and the condr 
tion on which the Scots parliament te 
lend that assistance, obliged the English parlis 
ment to pass an ordinance for the assembling of 
divines to determine ona uniformity of doctrine 
and discipline for the two nations, or to establish 
a system of doctrine and discipline for the 
church of England that might assimilate it tè 
the views of the kirk of Scotland. - 

The ordinance bears‘date June 19, 1643, and 
is thus entitled, ‘An ordinance of the 
and Commons in Parliament, for the ælling of 
an assembly of learned and godly divines 
others, to be consulted with by the parliamem, 
for settling the government and lit of the 
church of” England, and for vindicating 
clearing the doctrine of the said church fros 
false aspersions and interpretations. ”® 

The ordinance ordered one hundred ssi 
twenty reverend gontdomen; ten peers, and twer 
ty commoners of illustrious birth, whose name 
are all mentioned in the ordinance, and no" 
lying before me, to assemble at Westminste® 
in the chapel called king Henry VIPs chapel, o 
the ist of July, 1643. Forty of those pers 
were to be sufficient for doing business, a # 
compose a competent quorum for the purpose 

« Rushworth, vol. v. page 337. * 
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of parliament. They were prohibited from 
introducing any topic of discussion from amon 

themselves, and were to be confined “to suc 

matters and things — the liturgy, doc- 
trine, and discipline of the church of England, 
as shall be proposed by either or both houses of 
parliament, and no other.” They were “not to 
divalge their opinions or advices tuuching the 
matters aforesnid, cither by printing, writing, or 
otherwise, without consent of parliament. 


tepresent it to parliament, with their reasons, 
that the houses sight give further directions. 
Four shillings per day were allowed for each one 
during his attendance. Dr. William Twisse of 
Newbury was appointed prolocutor; and, in case 
of sickness or death, the parliament reserved to 
themselves the choice of another.» The ordi- 
nance concludes with the following proviso: 
“Provided always, That this ordinance shall not 
give ‘them, nor shall they. in this assembly 
assume or exercise any jurisdiction, power, or 
authority ecclesiastical whatsvever, or any oth- 
er powcr then is herein purticularly expressed.” 
The divines were chosen out of such lists as the 
knights and burgesses brought in out of their 
several counties, from each of which the parlia- 
ment chose one, or at most two. 

“ Before the assembly sat, the king, by his roy- 
al proclaination of June 22, forbade their meet- 
ing, for the purpose therein mentioned, and de- 
clared that no acts done by them ought to be re- 
ceived by his subjects. 
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form of discipline for any community holding the 
apostolic writings as of divine origin. We shall 
resume this narrative in our next. Every thing 
we have stated or may state on this subject is 
derived from the most authentic source. We 
pledge ourselvea for the accuracy of every fact 
stated on historical ground, the vouchers being 
of the highest reputation as historians. 
Eprror. 





To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Deak Str—Otr friend Dr. Fishback, of Lex- 
ington, has proposed a pian of reformatien in 
Tranaylvanie University which is exciting a con- 
siderable interest in our state. As you have had 
an opportunity of much experience and observa- 
tion in reference to universities and seminaries 
of learning in Europe and America, will you be 
dó good as to give us your opinion on the subject? 
he plan of reformation proposed seems to be 
to exclude all sectarianism in reference to reli- 
gion from the institution, and to make the scrip- 
tures the only school book on that subject; to 
be read and learned by the students until they 
become acquainted with the — evi- 
dence, design, and character of the christian re- 
ligion, as deduced from the bfble. This is the 
teligion of the country, in which all sects and 
denominations agrec. 
It is also proposed thet the different christian 
denominations be admitted to an equal partici- 


c also threatened to | pation of the management and superintendency 


proceed against them with the utmost severity | of the concern, in the board of trustces, and in 


of the law. Nevertheless, sixty nine assembled 
ìn king Henry VIP» chapel the first day, accord- 


the academical faculty, as far as practicable, 
and thereby to effect and cherieh a unity of 


ing to summons, not in their canonical habits, į spirit in the bonds of peace, with an undivided 


but chiefly in black coats, and bands in imita- ' confidence in all, in 


tion of the foreign protestants. Few of tho epis- 
eopal divines assembled; and those who did, af- 
ter soine time withdrew for these reasons: Firat, 
“ Because the assembly was prohibited by the 
royal proclamation.» Second, “ Because the 
members of the assembly were not chosen by 


ehalf of the institution. 
At the same time, to adopt a wise system of eco- 
nomy in the dress and expenditures of the stu- 
dents, so as to give to every man who is not rich 
an opportunity to educate is sons. 

Would it be proper to exclude scholastic theo- 
logy and natural religion, as they aro called 


the clergy, and therefore could not appear ns) among the learned, froin the course of instruc- 


their representatives.” 
was a mixture of laity with the clergy, because 
the diviner asecnibled were fur the most part of 
a puritanical stamp, and their business, as they 

hended, was to pull down that which they 
would. uphold.” 


Very different characters are given to these di- | 


vines by ecclesiastical writers. Perhaps they 
are. all exagyerated. 
the statement of one on each side. 
don save, “ About twenty of them were reverend 


and worthy persons, and episcopal in their judg- | instruction to the educated youn 


ments; but as to the remainder, they were but 
pretenders to divinity. Some were infamous in 
their lives and conversations, and most of thein 


Third, ** Because there | 





tion, which you know are taught in colleges? or 
are they true? 

In Transylvania are taught, I observe from a 
catalogue, in the senior year, pa opar of 
mind, inciuding the first principles of theology, 
by the President—i suppose without the bible. 

Would or would not the above system, if 
adopted, in a great measure supersede the neces- 


We shall, however, give | sity of theological schools, except when estab- 
Lord Claren- | 


lished for sectarian purposes, and secure to pa- 
rents and guardiana, and to the country at large, 
men in the 
most important of all sciencea—the science of 
spiryual things, which has been heretofore in a 
great degree neglected? My obscrvation proves 


of very mean parts and learning, not of scanda- | to ine, that, if voung men who are determined to 


lous — and of no other reputation than ! 
of malice to the church of England.” Mr. Bax- i 
ter, on the other hand, affirms, that “ they were ; 


men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial | 


fill situations in life which make education a 
prerequisite, do not bestow a particular, a criti- 
cal attention upon the principles, nature, and 
evidence of tbe christian religion, in their course ` 


abilities and fidelity.” As politicians, we inay | of previous education and academical study, 


say, fro:n their works, that they did not under- 
a@tand the principles of civil liberty, tor “they 
would silow no tolcration to those whom they 
ealled sectaries; and had they understood the 
ehristian religion niey would never have assem- 
bied in king Henry VII's chapel to help the par- 

ent to make a creed that would be the means 
of attaching the Scotch parliament to the Eng- 
ish in carrying on a war against their king; nor, 
tadeed, would they ever 





they live tor the most part their life time alto- 
gether ignorant of that religion; for as soon 
as they end thcir studies in college, they be- 
come immediately engrossed by others which 
exclude it from their minds, perhaps elready 
barred by ignorance, pride, and prejudice, againat 
any degree of attention to “the wisdom that 
comes from ‘above,” which is necessary for un- 
derstanding it. This is the reason why we have 


ave been induced to} so much infidelity and ignorance in the christian 
meet for the purpose of establishing any creed ar 


religion, dissolute morals, too, among the — 
4 a 
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professional men in christendom. This is the 
reason, too, why christianity is regarded by so 
many of that description of men as a system of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Am I right, 
oram I wrong? 

Ought Baptists to support and advocate the 
plan of reformation as suggested in the above 
sketch? I wish for information, because, from 
what I can learn, petitions will probably be cir- 
culated for subscription to the next legislature 
on the subject. A Constant Reaver. 

—, Ky. March 10, 1825. 





Reply to the abore. 
April 7, 1825. 

Dear Srr—Yovr favor of the 10th ult. came 
to hand at too late an hour to be attended to in 
the April number. The subjects on which it 
treats are of great importance, both in a politica}? 
and religious point of view. Seminaries of learn- 
ing, for ages immemorial, have had a very great 
safluenies upon the political, moral, and religious 
character of society. And so long as the men 
who govem society owe their distinction to their 
education, and are elevated to these places that 
pine them a formative influence on the views and 

abits of their contemporaries by means of their 
literary acquirements, literary institutions must 
be viewed with peculiar solicitude by the 

olitical, moral, and christian philanthropist. 
Whether christianity ever wos at al! indebted 
to colleges and universities, either directly or 
indirectly; or if indebted, whether it is more 
indebted to the popish or protestant literary es- 
tablishments are not the questions now to be 
discussed. That they have done much evil to 
mankind admits of no disputation, but that they 
may do good, and that the evil done is acciden- 
tal and not essential to them, is equally as in- 
disputable. 

Phat a course of instruction might be adopted 
and faithfully pursued, or that the present system 
might be reformed in the very best institutions, 
in such a way as to make them of incomparably 
more advantage tò society, is, I presume, to all 
who are conversant in such matters, a very plain 
and evident proposition. Indeed, the attempts 
of the present century to new-modify literary 
institutions, and the progress mado in reformation 
in several seminaries, is proof positive that they 
are yet, in the judgment-of the best informed, in 
an imperfect state, and that great advances to- 
wards perfection may yet be made. That Tran- 
sylvania University, for whose prosperity you 
seem to be much concerned, may be elevated 
not only to still higher reputation at home and 
abroad, but that she may be rendered of incom- 
parably more benefit to Lexington, Kerttugky, 
and the whole Union, is, with me, a matter de- 
monatrably evident. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Fishback, while it 
merely alludes to some of the more glaring de- 
fects in almost all the seminaries of the union, 
recommends to the consideration of the commu- 
nity a system of reformation, which if adopted 
in substance or in the principle, if not in the 
whole form, would not only place the institutions 
adopting it on a basis auperior to all the colleges 
in the union on the present establishments, but 
would also divest those institutions of some, if 
not of all those blemishes which present them- 
selves 20 forcibly to the eye of the sagacious and 

t members of the community. 
:# ‘Ge of the Gere ole minnes in the character, 
‘one of the atest defects in the system 
of our literary institutions, is that they 
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are religiously sectarian, and pete aristo- 
cratic in their constitution and administration, 
They are even in many instances much more 
80, strange as it may appear,in the American 
ss puolis than they are in the British empire. 
This is perhaps more owing to the boards of 
trustees entrusted with the management of those 
institutions, and to the mighty spirit of emulation 
which seems to actuate religious sectarics in the 
contest who shall be greatest. The constitution 
and laws of the United States, founded upon 
the grand principles of civil and religious liberty, 
having. placed all denominations on the same 
race-course, and having given to every one a 
fair start, presents the goal equally accessible to 
all, and the palm of distinction to that which 
runs fastest by its own etrength—has indirectl 
contributed to that emulation which makes ea 
one of the coursera willing to take hold of all the 
literary institutions he can grasp, in order to 
outrun, in this struggle for popularity, his com- 
petitors. It is perhaps owing to this that almost 
all our colleges are converted into sectarian 
schools, and are really more sectarian than under 
the English monarchy. For a similar reason 
they are more anstocratic too. In this count 
we have no noble nor ignoble blood—it has all 
come down from Adam and Eve; but in Britain 
and throughout Europe there is noble and ignoble 
blood—how it originated is unknown to us, but 
the fact is that it is one of the most dangerous 
realities in the world. Noble blood makes noble 
men, and royal blood makes kings; but Latin 
and Greek make lords in America—and Hebrew 
and Chaldee, with natural religion, make kings. 
Hence, when the nobility of Europe condescend 
to visit our ignoble blooded Americans, they can 
hold cast amongst us only by repairing to our 
colleges and universities where they find our 
noblemen. I have said that dùr literary institu- 
tions are more sectarian and aristocratic in this 
country than in Britain, and the natural causes 
or philosophical reasons for this fact are to be 
found in these hints, 

In the University of Edinburgh, at the date 
of my last advices, there were two thousand two 
hundred and fifty students; and in Glasgow 
university, forty miles distant, there were two 
housend: two hundred, of all religious per- 
suasions. Every parent and guardian commits 
the object of his greatest eolicitude to. those 
seminaries without the least apprehenajon or 
fear of any stratagem, or scheme, or undue in- 
fluence to bias his understanding or to proeelyte 
him. The work of making sectaries gnd of 
confirming them belongs to the divinity chei 
which every student is tree to choose- for himeel 
after he hae finished his academical course. The 
students: are not even obliged to attend the ser- 
mons delivered in the chapels of these universi- 
ties. On presenting a certiffeate that he attends 
any religious aseembly in the city or suburbs, he 
is just in the same standing as those who-fre- 
quent the chapel worship. : 

The rapid advances made by the Belfast Se- 
minary upon Trinity College, Dublin, and upon 
Manooth College, furnish ample proof of the 
correctness of the principles contended for by 
Dr. Fishback. Trinity College, in the metropo- 
lia of the kingdom, existing for centuries, and 
devoted to the Church of England; Manooth 
too, of respectable antiquity, in the midst of a 
dense Roman Catholic community, and devoted 
to that religion, are outrivalled by an institution 
of twenty years standing, and comparatively 
fundless with regard to the othere. Belfast, not 
sectarian in ite character, hae, in twenty ao 
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equalled, and if I mistake not, excelled them 
both in the number of its students. Yet all 
these seminaries need reformation; but in pro- 
poruon as they are not sectarian, in other re- 
spects, ceteris paribus, they are more popular and 
respectable. 

r. Fishback’s plan of giving to the board of 
trustees all the variety of sectarian feeling, by 
affording to every religious sect in the state a 
representation equal to its numbers, and by giv- 
ing, as far as practicable, to its academical facul- 
ty the same variety of feeling and character, 
most obviously divesta the institution of a secta- 
nan character, makes it so far republican, and 
would no doubt, if adopted, elevate Transylva- 
nia as far above herself as above all the insti- 
tutions in the western states. That one or two 
sects composed of a tew congregations in the 
state, should have a majority of members in the 
board, and have thereby the direction of a state 
seminary, will not suit the genius of our country, 
and much less the enlightened republican spirit 
of Kentucky. Reason, common sense, and re- 
publicanism, without a jarring voice, declares 
that, in a state institution, the members of that 
wate, whether natural religionists or sectaries 
under the profession of christianity, should, in 
so fer as that institution is likely to affect their 
consciences, have a control in its management 
proportioned to their numbers. 

ur colleges in the middle states are general- 
ly mere sectarian schools—most of thein mere 

ebyterien cradles, called by the clergy ‘the 
streams that make glad the city of thetr God.” 
Hence they are fed by reviving showers, and, 
like rickety children, grow and languish at the 
same time, but always thrive disproportionally. 
Bat by these means the Presbyterian courser 
runs faster than his competitors. The Method- 
ists and tists have “tried their luck” too by 
getting hold of colleges, but their systems do 
not so well correspond with those institutions. 
Instead of riding faster, they are only in danger 
of breaking the.r bones. Their skill in man- 
aging their steeds being inferior to their better 
disciplined brethren, they are likely in most in- 
stances to get thrown off into the mud. 
You know that I discard the idra of qualifying 
a man to teach the christian religion by study- 
ing heathen mythology, dead languages, and 
natural religion, and, therefore, when I speak 
of advantages resulting to society from literary 
institutions, it is not in this way that I expect 
any, but in the general benefits of education 
communicated to society, and afterwards to be 
appropriated, like every other blessing of hea- 
ven, by the directions of the Holy Spint epeak- 
ing in the bible. When any community becomes 
intelligent, and when the advanteges of educa- 
tion are generally diffused, the christian church 
will have her share of ig — To oan 
any young man, purpoeely to make him a teach- 
er of chiteciaaly, I am always ready to show, 
to be ridiculous and absurd; contrary to reason 
and revelation. , 
When I speak of divesting literary institutions 
of a sectarian character, it is with a reference 
solely to the public good; and as a measure of 
policy, I know of none that would contribute 
more to the reputation of any university, and 
ntly to increase its usefulness, by en- 
ing the number of its students, than to adopt 
acourse. Besides, as those political states 
will profit most from the South American inde- 
pendence, who were the first to acknowledge 
their independence; so those coileges will prout 
most from this policy whe first adopt it. 
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But while I contend that no sectarian creed 
should be directly or indirectly taught in col- 
leges, with al] the same arguments, and for the 
same reasons, with, perhaps, a few more, I would 
contend that this phantom of the schools, called 
natural religion, alias, deism, should be discard- 
ed equally as any other sectarian project.— 
While I would not have presbyterianism or any 
other anti-christian ism taught, I would not have 
deism inculcated. The exclusion of this chi- 
mera from all our schools would be a reformation 
as great as was tho expulsion of the Aristote- 
lian predicaments and jargon from the colleges; 
and would be as benignant to christianity, as 
the expulsion of the Aristotelian logic was to 
science in general. And here you see I would 
as cordially agree with the second grand item 
of reformation suggested in the Doctor’s plan, 
as with the firet. A seminary of learning ought 
neither to be sectarian nor deistical. We know, 
too, there are eccts and ecctanans among Deists 
as among christians. And it is a fact, the rea- 
sone of which, too, can be as easily explained, 
that the natural religion of John Calvin is as 
deistical in its tendency as the natural religion 
of lord Herbert. A more elegant display and 
vindication of natural religion on John Calvin's 
principles, we do not recollect to have heard in 
any seminary, than that which I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing, last November, from the lips of 
Dr. Caldwell in the Transylvania University, in 
his introductory lecture to the medical class. 
regret the loss of the notes which IJ had taken 
of thie learned and elegant lecture. Yet I am 
able to show, as I conceive, that if the princi- 
ples adopted in that lecture are tenable, the 
sooner we gct rid of the bible the better. I 
know that the learned lecturer spoke, too, in 
commendation of the bible, but in this he was 
inconsistent with himself. Though I presume 
he borrowed nothing from John Calvin; yet, the 
old Reformer stood at his back with both his 
shoulders. On those principles, the bible might 
be of some little use to the stupid herd of mane 
kind who cannot reason well; but to the philo- 
sopher who can look up **through nature’s works 
to nature’s God,” it is as superfluous as a third 
wing to an eagle. It is, I have said, inconsie 
tent for a natural religionist to commen@the bi- 
ble, seeing it fatly contradicts hie whole system. 
It declares, “The world by wisdom, or philoso- 
phy, knew not God.” It declares that it is by 
faith and not by reason that men can know the 
world was created. It declares, that we must 
believe that God existe—and that we cannot reg- 
son ourselves into a knowledge that God exiets. 
Though I have not leisure nor room at present 
for this investigation, it is, ÍI conceive, demon- 
atrably evident, on the principles of reason, too, 
that without a revelation from God, no man can 
know that he exists. Wo sre aware of many 
objections to this proposition, but we are pre~ 
pared to show that they are as light as a feather, 
and that it is as true as the bible itself. 

It is, to every rational and sober mind, a 
matter of the deepest regret, that almost all our 
young men return from college, graduates in ex- 
travagant and vicious habits. ‘They are most 

enerally sceptics, except those who are destined 
or the priest’s office before they enter; these 
are generally firm believers in the religion which 
they intend to teach. Now that the course of 
instruction tends this way, needs no other proof 
than the fact just stated. And, indeed, I never 
could see how it was porsible for it to issue oth- 
erwise on natural principles T i 
On religious, moral, and political —— it 
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is necessary that the evidences of the christian 
religion should be fairly, fully, and forcibly 
taught in every seminary in our country. This 
no sectary can object to.—In the next place this 
proposition should be as fully, fairly, and forcibly 
taught as the preceding, viz. That Jesus of Na- 
zareth isthe Messiah, the Son of the living God, 
and the only Saviour of men. This ie what dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the Jewish religion 
as bow professed in the world, but is not peculiar 
to any religious sect, but common to all among 
us. This is all the teaching of religion that a 
pears consistent with the plan and design of lit- 
erary institutions. Indeed, “ Paley’s Evidences” 
contain, perhaps, the best outlines of a course of 
instruction of this kind to be met with. This far 
is necessary to save our young men from the 
sceptical tendency of the other parts of an aca- 
demic course; and I know of no people in our 
state, or in any other, who could object to such 
a course, whether deist or christian. 

So far I have just simply adverted to the que- 
ries in your letter, without doing more than to ex- 
press a naked opinion or two. It may become 
necessary to be more full on some topics in your 
communication, but this is impossible at present. 
The plan of reform in those grand outlines al- 
ready noticed, I conceive to be so evidently ben- 
eficial, and, indeed, liable to no serious objection 
from any sectary in religion or politics, as not only 
to deserve, but to command the co-operation of 
not only baptists, but paido-baptiets in carrying 
it into effect. I know of but one objection that 
can be made to it, viz. Those who have the control 
already, in this, or any other establishment, and 
those who wish to make it subservient to their 
own purticular interest, and are intent thereon, 
will say, itis better that we and our friends 
should have its control as we think we can man- 
age it better to our own interest, than if all the 
community were to have a part in its manage- 
ment; in that case we could not expect to be 
either the sole, or the chief gainers. Believe me, 
my dear sir, in this is a very strong argument, 
and one that is always difficult to refute. 

I remain respectfully yours, 
Eprtor. 





No. 11.) Jone 6, 1825. 
A Narrative of the Origin and formation y the 

Westminster or an Confessionof Faith. 

o. II. 

As tue Regular Baptist Confession of Faith is, 
in its doctrinal parts, but a mere transcript of the 
Westminster creed; and as the whole of it is 
founded upon the same principles of creed 
meaking—a narrative of the origin and formation 
of the Westminster, its grand model and parent, 
cannot but be highly interesting to the admirers 
of this creed amongst the baptist community. It 
is true, however, that the drafters or copyists of 
the Westminster creed amongst the baptists did 
not intend to bind it either upon churches or in- 
dividuals, as the presbyterians or puritans do 
theirs; but only designed to show the puritans, 
who reviled them as damnable heretics, that 
their faith was substantially the same with 
theirown. Yet many of the baptists, ignorant 
of the design of their own little confession, wish 
to have it nveted upon the congregations of their 
fraternity on pain of excommunication, as the 
system of truth taught in the holy scriptures. 

his occurrence in the history of the baptists 
serves to show how dangerous it is to trafhe in 
the merchandize of Babylon. “Can a man take 
fire in his bosom and his clothes not be burnt?” 
But to resume the narrative. 
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It has already appeared that the Westminster 
confession owes its origin to e political contest; 
that the convulsions of England forced it into be- 
ing; that it isa small morsel of the religious lava 
that belched forth from the crater of that politi- 
cal volcano which made Britain tremble from 
north tosouth, from the Orkney Ielesto the Straits 
of Dover. It is also evident that the civilians and 
politicians that projected its formation, although 
abetted by the clergy, designed to help them- 
selves to soldiers and munitions of war by the 

roject; that they, being Erastians, head no ob- 
jections to any form of ecclesiastical policy which 
might be adopted; that, indeed, that form was 
most eligible which would best suit tho exigen- 
cies of the times; and, as every thing in the civil 
war, then levied, depended on Scotl that 
creed and form of discipline was conscientiously 
to be preferred which would insure the co-opere- 
tion of the Scots. Besides, two monstrous e 


: TTOts, 
arising, no doubt, from the mist of the dark ages, 


not yet dissipated, characterize the whole po- 
ceedings of the church and state in this assembly. 
The first is now so palpable that all men in these 
United States reprobate it. It is the notion that 
the doctrine and worship of what is called the 
church, is to be regulated by acts of parliament; 
that the civil authority necessarily must take 
cognizance of the doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship of professed congregations of christians; 
that the civil sword must purify the hearts of the 
worshippers, and regulate their devotions. The 
other mistake, no less absurd, though perba 
not so manifest to all, was conspicuous in the 
clergy and laity, who indeed fostered and matu- 
red the assumptions of the civil rulers by appeal- 
ing to them, and in constituting them arbiters 
and judges of what was sound doctrine and true 
piety. hey appealed to them with ali the con- 
dence and earnestness that a christian appeals 
to the apostles, or as the Phillippian jailor ap- 
pealed to Paul and Silas. The civil rulers erred 
most palpably in assuming such a jurisdiction 


over men’s consciences; and the clergy and their 
supporters erred as absurdly in looking up to 
them to exercise authority in their behalf; and 


thus flattered them into the belief of a lie, that is 
decreeing what was sound doctrine and true pie- 
ty they were serving God and his church. 

We had in our last number left the divines is 
king Henry VII’s chapel, regularly summoned, 
systematically hired, and patronized by the loag 

arliament, waiting for their orders. atardi t 

uly 1,1 the assembly was opened with a 
sermon by Dr. Twisse, both houses of parlis 
ment being present. The ordinance for their 
convention was then read; and the member 
calied by name, after which they adjourned to 
Monday. 

Among the rules by which they were to be 
governed, the following oath or protestaties 
was to be taken by every member, * to refresh 
their memories, it was to be read every Monday 
morning: 

«I, A. B., do seriously and solemnly, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, declare that, in the ae 
sembly whereof I am a member, I will not 
maintain any thing in matter of doctrine, bet 
what I believe in my conscience to be mes 
agreeable to the word of God; or in point of 
discipline, but what I shall conceive to conduce 
most to the glory of God and the good and peace 
of the church.” 

The parliament would not trust them without 
an oath, and they succumbed to the above form. 
But let the reader remember the distinction 
between doctrine and discipline marked mi this 
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vow. In doctrine they vowed to maintain what 
in their consciences they believed most agreeable 
to the divine oracles; but in discipline they were 
not under the same obligation—they were to 
maintain what they conceived most to conduce 
to the glory of God and the peace of the churches. 
They were in fact sworn to act, if not to believe, 
as ians. The form of oath is predicated 
upon Erastian principles; that is, that there is no 
fixed form of — in the Scriptures, but 
that it was left to the civil magistrate who has 
the keys. Yes, they vowed to make the Bible 
the standard of doctrine, and their own concep- 
tous of God's glory and the peace of the church 
the standard in matters of discipline. Under 
this vow or oath they entered upon their work. 

The panenn on Thursday, 6th July, sent 
them farther regulations, amonget which it was 
inted that two assessors be joined with the 


prolocutor to supply his place in case of absence 
or sickness. ose first ap ointed were Dr. 
Cornelius Burges and John White. It was also 


ordered by the aean BR that all things agreed 
upon a repared for the parliament, shall be 
openly and allowed in the assembly, and 
offered to the parliament to act upon (as the 
higher house) if the majority assent; provided 
that the opinions of the persons dissenting, with 
their be annexed, if they desire it, and 
the solution of those reasons by the assembly.” 
The rales being prescribed, and the manner 
of proceeding being settled, the parliament sent 
the assembly an order to review the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England. Before the 
esembly began, they petitioned parliament to 
int a fast. Of this — Bishop Kennett 
eaid, “ — speaking, it is stuffed with 
schism, sedition andcruelty.” Our limits forbid 
us to publish this petition. The prominent fea- 
tures of which are: They petition the parliament 
in the name of Jesus Christ, “your Lord and 
ours,” that art would set up Christ more glo- 
riously in all his ordinances, and reform all 
things amise throughout the land.” Besides 
praying for the fast, they pray the parliament to 
suppress all the bold venting of corrupt doc- 
trines; to charge al! ministers to catechise the 
children and the ignorant adults; to have a care 
to punish ail profanation of the Sabbath and of 
fast days, by uniewful labor or sports; to put 
down b a “thorough proceeding” all blind 
ides and scandalous ministers; to quicken the 
ws against swearing and drunkenness: totake 
@ severe course nst fornication, adultery, 
and incest; to abolish popery,” &c. &c. 
Friday, Joly 21, was appointed a fast, and 
three of the divines preached before parliament, 
and the fast was observed with great solemnity. 
Next day a committee was appointed to examine 
what amendments were pepe: to be made in 
the thirty-nino articles, and to report to the as- 
sembly. They spent ten weeks in debating 
the first fifteen, before the arrival of the 
commissioners. Their design was to ren- 
der their eense more express against the Armini- 
ans, whom they cordially hated, and to make 
them more determinate in favor of Calvinism. 
They appeared as solicitous to condemn anti- 
nomianism as to strengthen the churches against 
arminianism, and appointed a committee to pe- 
ruse the writings of Dr. Crisp, Eaton, and Salt- 
marsh, who drew out some of the most danger- 
eus positions. The assembly then condemned 
them, and endeavored to confute them in their 
peblic preachments. i 
The Scots in the mean time got up a general 
tasembly to consider of the state of religion, as 
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well ase political assembly, as conservators of 
the peace. The king gave them orders to con- 
fine their attention to their own country, and to 
let England atone. The parliament of England 
sent five dignified laymen and two distinguished 
divines from Westminster, with letters to each 
of the Scotch assemblies, desiring their assistance 
in the war, and some of their divines to assist 
those assembled at Westminster “to settle a 
uniformity of religion and church government 
between the two nations. These seven com- 
missioners arrived at Edinburg on the ninth of 
August, and were well received by the Scotch 
Assembly, which (in profound policy) proposed 
as a preliminary, “that the two natione should 
enter into a perpetual covenant for themselves 
and theirposterity, that all ‘hings might be done 
in God’s house according to his will.” The 
Scots appointed some of their number to confer 
with the English commissioners on the form 
this covenant. This being done, they chose 
delegates for the Westminster assembly, and 
unanimously advised the convention of states to 
assist the English parliament in the war, for 
seven reasons, viz. ‘1. Because the apprehen- 
ded the war was for religion. 2. Because the 
Protestant faith was in danger. 3. Gratitude to 
the English for former assistances to the Scots 
required a suitable return. 4. Because the 
churches of England and of Scotland being em- 
barked in one bottom, if one be ruined the other 
cannot subsist. 5. The prospect of uniformi 
between the two kingdoms in discipline 
worship will strengthen the Protestant faith at 
home andabroad. 6. The present English par- 
liament had been friendly to the Scots and 
might be so again. 7. Though the king had 
lately established their lige yet they could 
not confide in his royal declarations, having so 
often found facta rerbis contraria, i. e. his deeds 
contrary to his words.” 

The instructions of the commissioners sent to 
the assembly at Westminster were to promote 
the extirpation of popery, prelacy, heresy, schism, 
scepticism, and idolatry, and to endeavor a union 
between the two kingdoms in one confession of 
faith, one form of church government, and one 
Airamo of worship. The committee for draw- 
ing up the solemn league and covenant delivered 
it into the Assembly, August 17, where it was 
read and highly applauded by the ministers and 
lay elders, none opposing it except the king’s 
commissioners, so that it passed the assem l 
and convention in one day!! It was despatche 
the next morning to London, to the Westminster 
divines and Parliament, with a letter to the two 
houses, wishing that it might be confirmed, and 
solemnly sworn, and subscribed in both house 
as the surest obligation to make them stand an 
fall together in the cauee of religion and liberty. 
The two divines, Marshall and Nye, who were 
sent into Scotland as commissioners with the 
five noble laymen, wrote, August 18, to the 
Westminster Assembly, “to assure their breth- 
ren that the Scotch clergy were entirely on the 
side of the parliament in this war against the 

opish and episcopalian faction; eo that if the 

nglish parliament (say they) comply with the 
form of thie covenant, they were persuaded that 
the whole body of the Scotch kingdom will live 
and die with them, and speedily come to their 
assistance.” 

When the commissioners arrived in London 
they presented the covenant to the two houses, 
who referred it to the Assembly of divines.— 
Some of the divines — some articles-of 
the covenant. Dr. Featly declared he dare — 
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abjure prelacy oreo es because he had sworn 
topbey his bishop in all things lawful and honest. 
Dr. Burges objected to several items, and it was 
with difficulty he was persuaded to subscribe 
after he had been suspended. The prolocutor 
and many others declared for primitive episco- 
pacy. They refused to subscribe until a paren- 
thesis was inserted declaring what sort of pre- 
lacy was to be abjured, viz. (church government 
by archbishops, bishops, deans, and chapters, 
archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers 
depending upon them.) on 

ishop Burnet eays the English commission- 
ers pressed the Scots for a civil league, but the 
Scots would have a religious one. Sir Henry 
Vane put the word league into the letter, as 
thinking that might be broke sooner than a co- 
venant; and in the first article inserted these 
words after the term reform, “ according to the 
word of God;’? but the Scots relied upon the 
next worde, “and according to the practice of 
the best reformed churches.” When Mr. Cole- 
man read the covenant before the house of 
Lords, in order to their subscribing it, he de- 
clared that by — all eorts of episcopacy 
were not intended, but only the form therein 
described. Thus, says Mr. Neal, the wise men 
on both sides endeavored to outwit each other 
in wording the articles; and, with these elight 
amendments, the covenant passed the assembly 
and both houses of Parliament, and by an order 
dated September 21, was printed and published. 
Thus originated and — the solemn 
league and covenant, which is appended to the 
Old Confession of Faith, which must be identi- 
fied with it because of the same character and 
emanating from the same source, and desi pned for 
the same end. The first two articles of which, 
as a specimen, wo shall here insert :— 

We, noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, 
citizens, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, and 
oommons of all sorte, in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence 
of God living under one king, and being of one 
reformed religion; determined to enter into a 
mutual and solemn league and covenant, where- 
in we all subscribe, and each one of us for him- 
gelf, with our hands lifted up tothe Most High 
God, do swear— 

Ist. That we shall sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavor, in 
our several places and callings, the preservation 
of the reformed religion in the church of Scot- 
land, in doctrine, worship, in discipline, and go- 
vernment, against our common enemies; the re- 
formation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed churches; 
we shall endeavor to bring the church of God in 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction, 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, 
form of sharch government, directory for wor- 
ship, catechism; that we, and our posterity after 
us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and 
the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us, 

«2d. That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of — endeavor the extirpation of 
popery, prelacy, (that is, church government by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and com- 
missaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that 
hierarchy,) superstition, heresy, schism, profane- 
ness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary 
to sound doctrine and the power of godliness, lest 
we Pere in other men’s sins, and thereby be 
in danger to receive of their plagues; and that 
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the Lord may be one, and his name one, in the 
three kingdoms.” 

tt Monday, — 25, 1643, was appointed 
for subscribing this covenant, when both houses, 
with the Scots’ commissioners and assembly of 
divines, being met in the church of St. M - 
et’s, Westmineter, the Rev. Mr. White, of Dor- 
chester, opened the solemnity with prayer; after 
him Mr. Henderson and Mr. Nye spoke in justi- 
fication of taking the covenant from seripture 
precedents, and displayed the advantage the 
church had received from such sacred combina- 
tions. Mr. Henderson spoke next, and declared 
that the states of Scotland had resolved to assist 
the parliament of England in carrying on the de- 
signs of this covenant; then Mr. Nye read it 
from the pulpit with an audible voice, article b 
article, each person standing uncovered, with his 
right hand lifted up bare to heaven, worshipping 
the great name of God, and swearing to the per- 
formance of it. Dr. Gouge concluded the so- 
lemnity with prayer, after which the House of 
Commons went up into the chancel, and sub- 
scribed their names in one roll of parchment, 
and the assembly in another, in both of whick 
the covenant was fairly transcribed. Lord’s day 
following it was tendered to all persons within 
the bills of mortality, being read in several 
churches to their congregations as above. Octo- 
ber 15, it was taken by the House of Lords, after 
a sermon preached by Dr. comple, from Nehe- 
miah x. 29. and an exhortation by Mr. Coleman. 
October 29, it was ordered by the committee of 
states in Scotland to be sworn to and subacribed 
all over thet kingdom, on penalty of the confie 
cation of goods and rents, and such other punish- 
ment as his majesty and the parliament should 
inflict on the refusers. Al the lords of the coun» 
cil were summoned to sign the covenant, No 
vember 2, and those who did not, to appear 
again the 14th of the same month, under the see 
verest penalties; when some of the king’s party 
not attending, were declared enemies to their res 
ligion and to their kingand country. November 
1%, their goods were ordered to be seized, and 
their persons apprehended ; upon which they fled 
into Paglia’. Such was the unbounded zeal of 
that nation. February 2, following, the cove- 
nant was ordered to be taken throughout the 
kingdom of England, by all persons above the 
age of eighteen years; and the assembly were 
commanded to drew up an exhortation to — 
the people to it, which being approved by 
housee, was published.” 

Here we shall leave the Westminster assem- 
bly for the present, engaged in forming exhorte- 
tions to induce all persons from eighteen years 
and upwards to swear to extirpate popery and 
prelacy, and to maintain presbytery themeelves 
end their children forever. Eprror. 





A Review of Dr. Miller's Lecture on the Utility 
and Importance of Creeds and Confessions. 


Tuts lecture was delivered at the opening of 
the summer sessionof the Theological Semin 
of the Presbyterian church, Princeton, Jul 24, 
824, by Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church Government ia 
the aforesaid Theological School. It is therefore 
a precious document, as it affords a fair specimen 
of the theological views of thie great school 
of the Presbyterian prophets, and as it brings 
to a focus all the lights of this learned body of 
divines on this much disputed subject. It has 
been in circulation for a few months and has re- 
ceived the approbation of all the admirers a the 
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Westminster Creed in this country, as far as we 
have learned. The editors of the West, as well 
as those of the East, extol it as a prodigy of ge- 
nius, learning, and svund doctrine. As it brings 
down to July 2, 1824, all the discoveries and im- 

ovements of fifteen centuries in defence of 

uman creeds, by a Master in this Israel and a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, we may 
naturally expect much light from it on the topic 
on which it treata; and that as it is the last, so it 
ia the most able defence of human creeds.— 
As sach we are bound to consider it, and as 
such we shall offer a few remarks upon it. 

In our series of essays upon the restoration of 
the ancient order of things, we had begun and 

_ Tesolved to prosecute an investigation of the mer- 
its of the arguments in favor of those creeds; 
but as we have got them all offered to us at once, 
and by so able a hand, from such a dignified 
chair, we ere exonerated froin the labor of gath- 
ering them from many sources, and shali there- 
fore consider ourselves in possession of the most 
important in possessing the defence of Dr. Miller. 
We shall therefore detach from those Essays on 
the Restoration the subject of human creeds, 
and in detail examine their merits per sc, as the 
Doctor presents them. 

Afters fashionable exordium, auch as Horace 
would approve, in which Dr. Miller teaches the 
young prophets to consider themselves like Jc- 
sus of Nazareth, as “set for the fall and rising 
gain of many in Israel,” he proceeds to his 
sobject, which he states to be “the importance 
of creeds and confessions for maintaining the 
unity and purity of the visible church.” He 
next gives his reasons for calling his candidates 
for the holy office of tbe Presbyterian ministry 
tothis subject; amongst these the chief is, “that 
latttudinarians and heretics’ are animadverting 
too severely on this subject—for, with the Doc- 
tor, they who oppose human creeds are almost 
exclusively either latitudinanans or heretics — 
No doubt in this he is correct; for Paul himself, 
when he ceased to argue in defence of the tra- 
ditions and dogmas of the theological seminary 
in Jerusalem, became an incorrigible heretic, 
and a wild jatitudinarian; and no wonder if his 
followers should still be considered and called 
heretice by all Gamaliels, 

But that the reader may be able at one view 
to see the whole pha of arguments which 
have been gathered and condensed for one thou- 
sand two hundred and threescore years, in sup- 
port of the utility and importance of these stan- 
darda, we shall present in one view the seven- 
fold reasons of the Doctor :— 

“Now I affirm that the adoption of such a 
creed is not only lawful and expedient, but also 
indispenaably necessary to the harmony and pu- 
rity of the visible church. For the establish- 
ment of this position, let me request your atten- 
tion to the following considerations: 

“1. Without a creed explicitly adopted, it is 
not easy to see how the ministers and members 
of any particular church, and more especially a 
large denomination of christians, can maintain 
unity among themselves. 

“2. The necessity and importance of creeds 
and confessions appear from the consideration, 
that one great design of establishing a church in 
our world was, that she a be, in all ages, a 


depository, a guardian, and a witness of the 


_ 43. The adoption and publication of a creed, 
wa tribute to truth and candor, which every 

istian church owes to the other churches and 
the world around her. 
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“4. Another argument in favor of creeds, pub- 
licly adopted and maintained, is, that they 
friendly to the study of christian doctrine, and of . 
course to the prevaicace of christian knowledge. 

“6. It is an argument of no small weight in 
favor of creeds, that the experience of all ages 
has found them indispensably necessary. 

“6. A further argument in favor of creeds and 
confessions may be drawn from the remarkable 
fact, that their most zealous opposers have gen-~ 
erally been latitudinariana and heretics. 

“7, The only further argument in support of 
creeds on which I shall dwell, is, that their most 
zealous opposers do themselves virtually employ | 
them in all their ecclesiastical proceedings.” 

After the amplification and elucidation of these 
seven strong “arguments” or affirmations of the 
Doctor, he meets and refutes five objections, 
Viz -— 

“1. And the first which I shall mention is, 
that forming a creed, and requiring subscription 
to it as a religious test, is superseding the bible, 
and making a human composition instead of it 
a standard of faith. 

“2. Another objection frequently made to 
church creeds is, that they jnterfere with the 
tights of conscience, and naturally lead to op- 
pression. 

“3. A third objection often urged against sub=- 
scription to creeds and confessions is, that it is 
unfriendly to free inquiry. 

“4. A fourth objection frequently brought 
— crecds is, that they have altogether fail- 
ed of answering the purpose professed to be in- 
tended by them. 

“5, The last objection which I shall consider 
is, that subscription to creeds has not only failed 
entirely of producing the benefits contemplated 
by their friends, but has rather been found to 
produce the opposite evils—to generate discord 
and strife.” 

He then concludes with sundry warm exhor- 
tations to the young candidates for the sacred 
office to contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered by a synod and parliament to the militant 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, as necese 
sary to the unity and purity of a visible church 
militant. 

After thus surveying the bounds and limits of 
this defence, we may take it up in piecemeal, 
and examine each fold of this sevenfold shield. 
But that the reader may be able to take as gen- 
eral a view of the ground we occupy as of that 
occupied by the Doctor, we shall, by way of pre- 
paration, suggest what we must call the two 
grand sophisms on which his defence rests. 

Ist. The Doctor, by some fatal accident to his 
scheme, identifies the church or congregation of 
Jesus Christ with the visible Presbyterian cone 
gregation orchurch. Now we will readily agree 
mith the Doctor that some of hie arguments are 
conclusive, admitting this sophism to be a truth. 
For his first argument shows that “it is not easy 
to see how the ministers and members of any 
particular church, and more especially a large 
denomination of christians, (that is, a Presbyte- 
rian or Episcopalian denomination, can main- 
tain unity among themselves without a human 
creed.” I agree with the Doctor here, that a 
human creed is essential to the unity of a politis 
cal or worldly establishment, such as the Pres- 
byterian or Episcopalian denomination. And I 
think it would require better eyes than the Doca 
tor’s or mine “to see? how the ministers and 
members of the large denomination of Presby- 
terians could maintain unity without a humen 
creed. Any human establishment Ba ata 
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man contrivances to keep it together. I do not 
believe that Free-Masons could maintain their 
unity and harmony without a creed, and formu- 
la, and catechism. I wili agree with the Doctor 
that it is not easy to see how either the large 
and respectable denomination of Free-Mason 
christians, or the large and respectable denomi- 
nation of Presbyterian christians could maintain 
their unity of spirit without a written creed de- 
duced from the bible. And I will add that I 
.am assured, were it not for the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, the Presbyterian church 
would soon become extinct, as others before it 
have done, built upon human creeds. A human 
creed is the very rock on which a sect or denom- 
Ination is built. “If the foundation be destroy- 
ed what can the builders do?” Indeed the creed 
of Westminster ie called “The Constitution of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States.” 
Now who does not know, that if the constitution 
be destroyed, the social existence of those con- 
federated by it, is destroyed'—The misfortune, 
then, is that the Doctor’s able defence only 
proves that human creeds and confessions are 
necessary to preserve sectarians, or to unite one 
denomination ina league defensive and offensive 
against all others. For this he reasons, and de- 
monstrates, and proves, as a Doctor ought, when 
cg gu in drilling young recruits for the ranks 
and wars of their sect. hey will march forth 
in this panoply, invincible in fight. That human 
creeds are necessary to the existence of sects of 
human contrivance, the Doctor has well proved; 
but the sophism is here, that he argues that hu- 
man creeds are therefore necessary to the unity 
of the church of Christ. “This is the deception, 
this the sophistry of six of the seven arguments. 
A greater blunder we do not remember to have 
seen committed by any Doctor since the days that 
the Jesuits wrote in favor of themselves, as a bro- 
therhood confedereted by divine authority, than 
that which Dr. Miller has unhappily committed 
in arguing that, because a human creed is ne- 
cessary to the unity of one eect, or forthe main- 
tenance of one division in what he calls the 
church of Christ, therefore a human creed is ne- 
cessary to the unity of that church. In plain 
English, that which makes and keeps up one di- 
vision, ig necessary to the unity of the whole.— 
This is Princeton logic, and Presbyterian divin- 
jty! But after all, the Doctor may have meant, 
by the unity of the church, the unity of the 
Presbyterians. And, indeed, this appears to be 
the design of his whole defence, forin his ex- 
hortation he rather censures the Presbyterian 
ministry for not being sectarian enough. His 
words are— 

t We are so ready to fraternize with all evan- 
gelical denominations that we almost forget that 
we have a denomination of our own, to which 
we are peculiarly attached. Now this general 
epirit is undoubtedly excellent; worthy of con- 
stant culture, and the highest praise. But may 
it not be carried to an extreme? Universal active 
benevolence, is a christian’s duty; but when the 
head of a family, in tho ardor of his exercise, 
feels no more concern or responsibility respecting 
his own household, than he does about the 
households of others, he acts an unreasonable 
part, and, what is worse, disobeys the command 
of God. Something analogous to this, I appre- 
hend, is the mistake of that christian, or that 
minister, who, in the fervor of his catholicism, 
loses sight of the fact, that God, in hie provi- 
dence, has connected him with a particular 
branch of the visible church, the welfare and 
edification of which he ia peculiarly bound to 
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seek. If his own branch of the church has any 
thing of peculiar excellence in his estimation, 
on account of which he prefers it,—which is 
always to be ee it be wrong for him 
to desire that others should view it in the same 
light? And if he be justifiable in recommending 
these peculiarities from the pulpit—as all allow 
—is he not equally justifiable in recommending 
them from the press, especially by means of ac- 
credited publications?” 

Now this is in brief—it is to be charite- 
ble to all, but see that you keep up your own 


sect. Keep up the presbyterian denomination, 
as every good father keeps up his own honse. 
Be good neighbors, but remember the interests 


of your own house. 
uch is the sophism that constitutes the besis 

of six of his seven arguments. And they are 
plausible if we admit that the presbyterian de- 
nomination is exclusively the church, but on an 
other principle they are ridiculous and — 
And let it be remembered that there is no con- 
troversy between us and the doctor upon the ne- 
cessity and utility of his confession of faith to 
the existence of his own sect. But this we shall, 
until we obtain new faculties, consider a sub- 
ject as distinct from the unity of the disciples 
of Christ, as the union of the Turks against the 
Greeks is distinct from the American union on 
the d principles of civil and religious liberty. 

The second sophism which constitutes the se- 
cond pillar of the Doctor's superstructure is, that 
those who discard human creeds as important and 
useful to the church of Christ, reject all creeds. 
His seventh argument is predicated entirely up- 
on this, and some of his remarks upon the others 
partially. Now this is making a man of wax and 
blaming him for not ee While we com 
tend that human creeds are every way unscrip- 
tural and destructive to the unity and punty 
the church of Christ, we contend that hie church 
has, and must have a creed, and that he has him 
self drawn it out and committed it to writing a 
his apostles. If he had thought, as he knew 
that would come to pass in the dark ages, thst 
any other creed or formula was agg Peed sil 
sent exigencies, he would have given directions 
and authority to some persons to have formed it; 
but as he has not done this we are sure it is um- 
necessary, juet because he thought so. Having 
taken this general view of Dr. Miller's lecture, 
and of the sophisms on which it is based, we 
dismiss it for the time being, reserving particu- 
lars until another opportunity. 


A Restoration of e. — Order of Things. 


0. « 

Tuar the word of the apostles shall be the on- 
ly creed, formula, and directory of faith, wor- 

ips and christian practice, when the ancient 
order of things is restored, we have offered some 
evidence to show. The constitution and law of 
the primitive church shall be the constitution 
and law of the restored church. As the 
tution and law then admitted all the faithful die- 
oe of the Lord to an equal participation of 
all privileges; so when the same is again adop 
ted, the same privileges will be extended to every 
orderly citizen of the kingdom. Without any of 
our modem creeds in substance or in form the 
church was once united, complete, and happy, end 
will be so again. For the same cause will always 
produce the same effect. When the disciples 
shall return to the Lord he will return to them. 

In receiving members or citizens into 
kingdom, or in naturalizing foreigners, it sp 
peared, in our last essay, that nothing was — 
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ted of them but an acknowledgment of the 
word or testimony of the witnesses concerning 
the King, Jesus of Nazareth. A hearty decla- 
ration, or confession with their lips, that they be- 
lieved in their hearts, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah, the Son of the living God, the 
King and Lord of all, qualified them as appli- 
cants for naturalization. In the act of immersion 
into this name, they renounced every other Mes- 
siah, Lord, King, or Saviour; they put off their 
former religion, and renounced every religious 
obligation to any other system or authority, and 
put on Jesus, as their Lord and King. From a 
consideration of the ancient order it appeared, 
that the apostles did not command men to be 
baptized into their own experience, but into the 
faith then delivered to the saints. It was affirm- 
ed that the ancient order was wiser, safer, and 
more honorable to the saving truth, than the 
modern way of receiving members into a baptist 
society, and some proof was presented. 
In the present essay we shall make a few re- 
n another important — — to 
the restoration of the ancient order of things. 
There must be, and there shall be, an abandon- 
ment of the new and corrupt nomenclature, and 
a restoration of the inspired one. In other 
words, there must be an abandonment of the 
Babylonish or corrupt phraseology of the dark 
and of modern discoveries, in the fixed 
style of the christian vocabulary. This ie a 
matter of greater importance than may, at first 
sight, eppear toall, Words and names long con- 
secrated, and sanctified by long prescription, 
have a ee influence upon the human 
understanding. We think as well as — by 
meane of words. It is just as impossible for an 
adult to think as to speak without words. Let 
him that doubts make the experiment. Now as 
all correct ideas of God and things invisible are 
supernatural ideas, no other terms can so suita- 
bly express them as the terms adopted by the 
the Holy Spirit, in adapting those supernatural 
truths to our apprehension. He that taught man 
to speak, would, doubtless, adopt the most suita- 
ble terms in his language to reveal himself to 
his understanding. To disparage those terme, 
by adopting others in preference, is presumptu- 
ous insolent on the part of man. Besides, 
when men adopt terms to express supernatural 
truths, it ie not the truths themselves, but their 
ideas of them they communicate. They select 
such terms as suit their apprehensions of re- 
vealed truth, and hence the terme they use are 
expressive only of their conceptions of divine 
th and must just be as imperfect as their 
conceptions are. It is impossible for any man, 
unlese by accident, to express accurately that 
which he apprehends imperfectly. From this 
source spring most of our doctrinal controver- 
sies. Men’s opinions, ressed in their own 
terms, are often called truths. In order, 
then, to a full restoration of the ancient order of 
things, there must be “a pure speech” restored. 
I think the Lord once said, in order to a 
restoration, that he would restore to the people 
“a pure speech.” We know that the ancient 
ordar of things, amongst the Jews, could not be 
after their captivity in Babylon, until 
the law of the Lord, containing the primitive 
institutions of the Jewe’ religion, was read and 
understood by the people, and the dialect of 
Babylon abandoned, as far as it corrupted the 
primitive simplicity of that religion. Hence the 
scribes read them the law from morning to even- 
ag, geve them the sense and made them under- 
the reading. This became necessary be- 
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cause of the corrupt dialect they had learned in 
Babylon, om account of which their revelation 
was unintelligible to them, until the language 
of Canaan was purged from the phraseology of 
Ashdod. It will, we apprehend, be found pre- 
cisely similar in the antitype, or in the return of 
the people of God from the captivity of Babylon 
the greut, the mother of abominations. 

But we shall go on to specify a sample of those 
Babylonish terms and phrases which must be 
purified from the christian vocabulary, before the 
saints can understand the religion they profess, 
or one another as fellow disciples. I select these 
from the approved standards of the most popular 
establishments; for from these they have become 
current and sacred style. Such are the follow- 
ing: “Trinity. First, second, and third person 
in the adorable Trinity: God the Son; and God 
the Holy Ghost. Eternal Son. The Son is eter- 
nally begotten by the Father; the Holy Ghost 
— proceeding from ihe Father and the 
Son. he divinity of Jesus Christ; the human- 
ity of Jesus Christ; the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. This he said as man; and that as God. 
The common operations, and the special opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God. Original sin, and 
original righteousness. Spiritual death; spiritual 
life. Covenant of works, covenant of grace, and 
covenant of redemption; a dispensation of the 
covenant of — and adminietration of the 
covenant. Effectual calling. Free will. Free 

ce. Tota] depravity. Eternal justification. 

ternal — Elect world. Elect infants. Light 
of nature. Natural religion. General and par- 
ticular atonement. Legal and evangelical re- 
pentance. Moral, ceremonial, and judicial law, 
Under the law as a covenant of works, and as 4 
rule of life. Christian sabbath. Holy sacrament, 
Administration of the sacrament. Different kinds 
of faith and grace. Divine service; the public 
worship of God,” 

These are but a mere sample, and all of one 
species. It will be said that men cannot speak 
of Bible truths without adopting other terms than 
those found in the written word. This will be 
noe and yet there will be found no excuse 
or the above apecies of unauthorized and Baby- 
lonish phraseology. It is one thing to speak 
of divine truths in our own language,and another 
to adopt a fixed style of expressing revealed 
truths to the exclusion of, or in preference to, 
that fixed by the Spirit, and sometimes, too, at 
variance with it. For instance, the terms-Trinity, 
first and second person of—Etemal Son, and the 
eternal procession of the Spirit, are now the 
fixed style in speaking of his Son Jesus 
Christ, and of the Spirit, in reference to their 
“ personal character.” Now thie is not the style 
of the oracles of God. It is all human, and may 
be as freely criticised as one of the numbers 
of the Spectator. Yet because of the sanctified 
character of these terms, having been baptized, 
or authorized by the orthodox and pious for cen- 
turies, it is at the risque of my reputation for 
orthodoxy, and at the expense of being charged 
with heresy, that I simply affirm that they are 
terms that the wisdom of this world teaches, 
and not the Spirit of God. I would not be 
startled to hear that I have denied the faith and 
rejected the revealed character of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, because I have said that 
the fixed style in speaking of them in the popu- 
lar establishments is of human origin and of the 
language of Ashdod, and not of the language 
of Canaan. This, however, only proves that 
the terms of human paier are held more 
sacred, than the words of the Holy Spirit. i 
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These terms originate new doctrines. Thus) The adoption and constant use of thie bar- 
the term “trinity”? gives rise to the doctrine of | barous dialect, was the cause of making di- 
the trinity. And what fierce controversies have | visions, and is still one existing cause of their 
originated out of this doctrine! How many | continuance. This style furnishes much matter, 
creeds and martyrs has it made! Courteous and} and many a topic to the gloomy Doctors who 

ious reader, would it not be as wise, as hum- | delight in metaphysical subtleties, and gains 
bik, and as modest, too, for us, on such topics, | them much credit for their skill in mysteries, 
to prefer the words of the Holy Spirit, and to | which they exhibit in their weekly attempts to 
speak of God, his Son, and Spirit, as the apostles | unravel the webs which themselves and their 
did. Moreover, these terms do not help our; worthy predecessors have woven. Let it be 
conceptions of God at all. They rather impede remembered that, as these terms were not to be 
than facilitate our understanding the divine | heard in the primitive church, in restoring the 
oracles. It is more difficult to conceive of an | ancient order of things they must be sent home 
eternal Son cternally begotten, and of a Spirit | to the regions of darkness whence they arose. 
eternally proceeding, than to understand any — 
thing God ise ever spoken to men. And see on 
what a slender thread those distinctions hang! History of the English Bible—No. IV. 
Because Jesus Christ told his disciples that he Many objections have been made against 
would send them the Spirit, which Spirit would | king James’ translation. The Greek New Tee- 
or was to proceed from his Father, or to be sent | tament which the king’s translators used was 
forth by his Father as well as by himself; there-| that of Robert Stephen’s. It was the third and 
fore the schoolmen affirm that the Spirit eternally | fourth editions of R. Stephen’s Greek New Tes- 

roceeded, or was eternally coming from the | tament, published 1550 and 1551. In the fourth 
Father! This is the whole thread on which | edition of R. Stephen’s Greek New Testament 
this “doctrine” hangs. I only instance this and | the text was, for the first time, divided into 
cannot now pause on the others. verses. The translators followed Stephen in 

But besides this species of sophistry there is | his — and verses, and thus the first edition 
another more dangcroug, because more specious. | of the English Bible was as mangled and as 
This is really as foreign and as barbarous aj unintelligible ae the present. Dr. Macknight, 
dialect as that we have noticed, though in Bible | in the general preface to his translation of the 
terms. It consists in selecting Bible terms and | Apostolical Epistles, presents the common ob- 
sentences and in applying to them ideas totally | jections to the present version in one section, 
different from those attached to them by the | which reads aa follows :— 

Holy Spirit. Of this sort are the — “To this edition of the bible it has been ob- 
“The natural man, spiritual man; in the flesh, | jected, Ist. That it often differs from the He- 
in the spirit; regeneration, washing of regenera- | brew to follow the seventy, if not the German 
tion; ministration of the Spirit, demonstration | translation, particularly in proper names. 2d. 
of the Spirit; power of God, faith of the opera- | That the translators followed the Vulgate Latin, 
tion of God, the grace of God; the letter, the | have adopted many of the original words with- 
spirit; the old and new covenant; word of God; out translating thein, such as lujah, hosan- 
the ministry of the word; truth of the gospel; | nah, mammon, anathema, &c. by which they 
myStery, election, charity, heretic, heresy, blas- | have rendered their version unintelligible to a 
hemy, church communion, baptism, faith,” &c. | mere English reader. But — may have done 
fee. &c. The forner dialect rejects the words | this in compliance with the king’s injunction 
of the Holy Spirit, and adopts others as more | concerning the old ecclesiastical worde, and 
intelligible, less ambiguous, and better adapted | because, by long use, many of them were as 
to preserve a pure church. The latter dialect | well understood by the people as if they were 
takes the terms and sentences of the Spirit, and | English. 3d. That by keeping too close to the 
makes them convey ideas diverse from those | Hebrew and Greek idioms, they bave rendered 
communicated by the Spirit. We shall in this, | their version obscure. 4th. That they were s 
as in the former dialect, specify one instance. | little too complaisant to the king in favoring his 
Take for this purpose the sentence, ‘* Through | notions of predestination, election, witchcraft, 
faith of the operation of God.” This the popu- | familiar spirits, &c. But these, it is probable, 
lars use to designate a faith wrought in the | were their opinions as well as the king’s. 5th. 
human heart by the operation of the great power | That their translation is partial, speaking the 
of God. But the Spirit of God intended by this | language of, and giving authority to one eect. 
phrase to shew that christians in baptism had | But this, perhaps, was owing to the restraint 
represented to them their resurrection with Christ | they were laid under by those who employed 
to a new life, through a belief of the great power | them. 6th. That where the original wo 
of God, exhibited in raising Christ from the | phrases admitted of different translations, the 
dead. So the wisest teachers, and so all the | worse translation, by a plurality of voices, was 
learned translators of the last century understood | put into the text, and the better was often throws 
it, amongst whom arc, Pierce, Tompson, Mac- | into the margin. 7th. That notwithstanding all 
knight, and others. Macknight reads it thus: | the pains taken in correcting this and the former 
“ Being buried with him in baptism, in which | editions of the English bible, there still remaia 
also ye have been raised with him through the be-| many passages mistranslated, either through 
lief of the strong working of God who raised him | negligence or want of knowledge: and that to 
from the, dead.” Now in relation to these two dia- | other passages improper additions are mads 
lects there is one easy and safe course. The firet | which pervert the sense, as Maté. xx. 23. whet 
is to be totally abandoned as transubstantiation | by — the words, “it shall be given,” it is 
and purgatory are by Protestants, and the other is | insinuated that some other person than the Son 
to be tried by the context or design of the writer. | will distribute rewards at the day of judgment. 

We cannot at present be more particular; but} ‘Such are the objections which have been 
of these terms and sentences we shall not be| made to the king’s translation by the Proter 
forgetful hereafter. It is enough at one time to | tants. They are mentioned here ae historical 
suggest them to the consideration and examina-| facts. How far they are just, lies with the 
tion of our readers. reader to consider. o objections made — 
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Papists were the same with those which were 
made to the former translations, and particularly 
that several texts are mistranslated, from the 
translators’ aversion to the doctrine and usages 
of the church of Rome.” 

Such are the most common objections to the 
translation made by king James’ authority, as 
Dr. Macknight has briefly stated in his prole- 
onc to his translation of the Apostolic 

pistles. Besides this, the divisions of the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament into chapters and 
rerses by Romanists of small learning, and less 
intelligence in the meaning of the inspired 
wntings, in imitation of the Jewish Rabbins’ 
division of the Old Testament, has been lon 
complained of by all the judicious and intelli- 
gent scripturians of the last century. It was 
indeed impossible for Robert Stephens, a monk, 
while making a tour through some of the richest 
provinces of the Roman church, to make a judi- 
cious division of the New Testament into ver- 
sea, and yet this is the division still used by all 
Protestants. 

To remedy those evils, so long and so justly 
complained of, we have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a new translation of the New Testa- 
ment, made by Doctors Campbell, — 
and dridge, decidedly the best that has 
— in our language. As the plan and 
character of this most valuable work is already 
before the public in the form of a prospectus 
and proposal, we deem it unnecessary to say 
much about it on the present occasion. 

Eptrog. 





Precious Confession. 

Tue following is an extract from the senti- 
ments delivered by the Rev. Dr. Burton, at an 
association of the congregational clergy, at 
Thetfort, in the state of Vermont, and pub- 
lished by the Rev. Ignatius Thompson, who 
was present at the association. It may be 
depended upon as authentic :— 

“The Calvinistic sentiments never will pre- 
vail till the colleges are under our influence. 
Young men, when they go to college, —— 
have not formed their religious sentiments. e 
ought to have a president and instructors who 
have the address to instil the Calvinistic senti- 
ments without the students being sensible of it— 
then, nine out of ten, when they leave the col- 
lege, wiil support the Calvinistic doctrine—the 
wil go out into the world, and will have their 
influence in society. In this way we can get a 
better support, without law, than we ever had 
with it. And besides, when once all our colle- 
ges are under our influence, we can manage the 
evil government as we please.” 





[ Western Herald. 
No, 12.] Juzy 4, 1825. 
Westminster or Presbyterian Confession of 
No. IIT. 


Is taking a correct view of the Westminster 

ion it is necessary to take a correct view 

of the divines that formed it; and in doing tbis 
it will be necessary to pay a due attention to 
their proceedings. In our last number we left 
them preparing an ezhortation to engage all per- 
tons above eighteen years of age in England to 
twear to and subscribe the solemn league and 
covenant. Many schemes were ado ted, and 
Many equivocations and intrigues exhibited by 
the clergy, then called Ds loyalists, to avoid the 
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oath. The Puritans now had the power on their 
side, and that has always given right to the 
clergy to do what was conducive to their domin- 
ion. Confiscations, ejectments, proscriptions, 
and penalties, were now the order of the day. 
But this was only cstablishing a precedent 
which, in the reign of the next king, occasione 
many to repent of their cruelty sad, intolerance; 
for men generally hate persecution when them- 
selves are the objects of it. The king forbade 
his subjects to swear to the covenant, but some 
of them tauntingly exhorted him to take the 
covenant himself” 

In pursuance of an order from the parliament 
the divines wrote to the Belgic, French, Helve- 
tian, and other reformed churches. ‘They sent 
them a copy of the covenant to shew how pious 
they were, and besought them to own them in 
any way they pleased, “as contemptible build- 
ers, called to repair the Lord’s house in a trou- 
blesome time,’ and to pray for them that “ they 
might see the pattern of this house; and that 
they — commend such a platform to our 
Zerubbabels (i. e. the members of Pe anen 
as may be most agreeable to his word, nearest in 
conformity to the best reformed churches, and to 
establish uniformity among ourselves.”? 

All the Episcopalian divines left the assembly 
before the bringing in of the covenant, except 
Dr. nests who was expelled for corresponding 
with archbishop Usher, and for revealing the 
proceedings of the assembly contrary to their 
rules. From the time of taking the covenant 
Mr. Neal dates the entire dissolution of the 
hierarchy, though not formally abolished by act 
of parliament. 

anuary 19, 1644, the Scots army, consistin 

of eye thousand soldiers, commande 
by Gen. Leven, crossed the Tweed and entered 
into England. This event changed the — 
ings of parliament and the assembly. The con- 
troversy about church discipline was now 
changed. Before the arrival of the army, a 
reformation of the hierarchy was only ineisted 
upon; but now the total extirpation of it was 
attempted. The first step to do this effectually 
was to purify the universitics, which were the 
head quarters of tho hierarchical divines, and to 
make them puritanical fountains. The colleges 
were then al! for the king and the hicrarchy. 
But the Calvinists were Se ianminied to purity 
them. They began with Cambridge. The Pur- 
tans represented the teachers in that university, 
or the clergy controlling it, as ‘tidle, ill-affected, 
and scandalous.” The parliament, by an ordi- 
nance of January 22, gave the work ot purifyin 
this university to the Earl of Manchester, wit 
full power to “eject” from office whom he 
pleased; “‘to sequester their estates, means, and 
revenucs; to dispose of them as he thought fit, 
and to place other in their room, being first 
approved by the assembly of divines sitting at 

estminster.”” He was to use the covenant as 
atest. On March 18, 1644, the covenant was 
offered to such graduates only ae were supposed 
to be disaffected towards the parliament and 
divines; after which about two hundred were 
expelled. Mr. Neal gives the names of eleven 
doctors of great attainments who were displaced, 
and thinke that, because of their love of monar- 
chy and hierarchy, the times required their 
expulsion. Asthe Westminster divines had the 
filling up of the vacancies they took special care 
to fill the empty chairs with good orthodox 
teachers and divines, and therefore filled more 
than half the vacancies, occasioned by the 
expulsion of the Doctors, out of their — 
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assembly. During the — 1644, fifty-five per- 
sons were examined and appointed to the vacant 
fellowships in this university by the makers of 
the confession. 

‘‘ Before we notice the debates of the assem- 
bly of divines, it will be proper, says Mr. Neal, 
to distinguish the several parties of which it 
was constituted. The Episcopalians had entire- 
ly deserted it betore the bringing in of the cove- 
nant, 30 that the establishment was left without 
a single advocate. All who remained were for 
taking down the main pillars of hierarchy be- 
fore they had agreed what sort of building to 
erect in its room. The members of the assem- 
bly which now remained were divided as re- 
spectéd discipline and church government, into 
three parties—Presbyterians, Erastians, and In- 
dependents. The name Puritan is from this 
time to be discarded. It once covered them all; 
but now they are distinguished by their views 
of church discipline. e majority of the as- 
sembly at first intended only the reducing epis- 
copacy to the standard of the first and second 
age. But for the sake of the Scots’ alliance, 
they were prevailed with to lay aside the name 
and function of bishops, and attempt a presbyte- 
rial form; which at length they advanced into 
jus divinum, or a divine institution. The Eras- 
tians were for givingthe keys to the civil magise- 
trate, and denied that there was a jus dirinum 
for any form of church government. The indc- 
pendents or congregational brethren, composed 
a third party, and made a bold stand against the 
high proceedings of the presbyterians, and plead 
the jus divinum, or the divine institution of the 
congregational plan. There was not an ana- 
baptist in the assembly; but out of doors they 
joined with the independents on the subject of 
church government. They madea considerable 
- figure at this time, and joined with the indepen- 
dents in contending fora toleration of all non- 
conformists. Lord Clarendon represents the in- 
dependents as abhorring monarchy, and approv- 
ing of none but a republican government; and 
that as to religion, their principles were contrary 
to all the rest of the world; that they would not 
endure ordinary ministers in the church; but ev- 
ery one among them prayed, preached, admon- 
ished and interpreted scripture without any oth- 
er call than what himself drew from his suppos- 
ed eT and the approbation of his hearers. Yet, 
with all their ignorance, they were an overmatch 
for the presbyterians and Erastians inthe assem- 
bly, who out voted them, but dare not debate with 
them, as we shall see in their debates on church 
discipline. 

. October 12, 1644, the parliament ordered the 
assembly “to confer and treat among them- 
selves of such a government and discipline as 
may be moat agreeable to God’s holy word, and 
most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the church at home, and a near agreement with 
the church of Scotland, to be acttled in this 
church, instead of the present church govern- 
ment, by archbishops, — &c. which it is 
resolved to take away, and to deliver their ad- 
vices touching the same to both houses of par- 
liament with all convenient speed.” The anci- 
ent order of worship and discipline in the church 
of England was set aside twelve montha before 
any other form of government was appointed. 
pon the petition of the divines, the parlia- 
ment passed an ordinance for the ordination of 
ministers, and appointed ten members of the as- 
sembly to constitute an ordaining committec; to 
appoint or ordain by imposition of hands all 
ose whom they deemed qualified to be put into 
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“the sacred ministry.” Thie was an ordinance 

tempore. They appointed other ordaining 
committees in different partsof the kingdom. To 
these ordinances and measures the independents 
entered their dissent, unless the ordination was 
attended with the previous election of some 
church. 

They were next engaged in making out “ a 
directory for public ip” instead of the old 
liturgy. This directory passed the assembly 
with great — but the independents 
demurring much about it. It was, however, 
with much difficulty introduced into the c 
gations throughout the kingdon, and the panis- 
ment were obliged the next summer to pass an- 
other ordinance obliging the “common payor 
to be cast out of all the churches, and the new 
directory to be the law of worship. Great t 
ny was exercised in getting the people to wor- 
his according to the new directory. A fine of 
five pounds for the first offence, ten for the se- 
cond, and a year’s imprisonment for the third, 
was the penalty for only reading the common 
prayer in private families. ‘ All ministers who 
do not observe the directory in all cases of pub- 
lie worship, shall forfeit forty shillings.” This 
ordinance was issued August 23, 1645. “These,” 
says Mr. Neal, “were the first fruits of presby- 
terian uniformity.” The baptists, too, at this 
time, were written against, preached against, 
and some of them shut up in prison; and even 
one Mr. Otes, in Essex, was tnd for his life for 
the murder of Anne Martin, because she had 
died a few days after she was baptized. “On 
the next day after the establishment of the di- 
rectory, Dr. William Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, received sentence of death. He bad 
been a prisonerin the Tower almost three years, 
upon sundry impeachments. His trial excited 
preat interest and occupied much time. He had 

cen a tyrant in church and state, and a crael 

ersecutor. But the Presbyterians measured to 

im as he had measured to others. Mres. Macauly 
in her History of England, vol. iv. page 143, very 
correctly observes that * the parliament ought to 
have left this aged prelate an example of their 
mercy, rather than to have made him the mont 
ment of their justice.” “It is plain, adds sbe, 
that he fell a sacrifice to the intolerant princi- 
ples of the Presbyterians, a sect who breathed 
as fiery a spirit of persecution as himself.” The 
archbishop died by the executioner in the sever- 
ty second year of his age, and the twelfth of his 
oe epey Such were the religious spint 
and zeal of the times, and such the 
at Westminster while the creed of myriada was 
on the stocks, and the faith of the orthodox was 
delivering to the sainte. Their debates on or- 
dination and presbyterian government shall be 
noticed in our next. Eprron. 


Christian Unton.—No I. 

READER, attend to what I am about to write. 
I address all denominations of christians, not 
with a design to oppose or to defend one sett 
more than another, or to pull down one system 
and build up another; but to show the error of all 
and to point out an infallible remedy. 

It is high time that the chrietians in thes 
United States consider the occasion of their di- 
visions and strife, and bestir themselves to their 
correction and removal. Disunion among c 
tians is their disgrace and a perpetual re 
and dishonor to the Lord Jesus Christ. Toattempt 
union among jarring sects which are establish 
upon different foundations, without the explosion 
of their foandations, is altogether fruitless. gs 
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may cozen one another a little by attempts at 
vpen communion, but it will amount to nothing 
valuable. They must all be built upon the same 
foundation before there can be a sameness of 
feeling and a unity of faith in the bonds of 
peace. 

Christian union can result from nothing short 
of the destruction of creeds and confessions 
of faith, as human creeds and confessions have 

yed christian union. When ever the set- 
ting aside of creeds and confessions shall be at- 
tempted, christians will give to the world, and to 
angels and to themaelves, proof that they do be- 
lieve in the word of God. 

The adjustment of a single word in the bible, 
according to the scriptural import and use of it, 
in principle and practice, will cure all errors in 
a supply all that is wanting in uniting 
and meking christians happy, and in giving a 
death-blow to scepticism and infidelity, and in 
converting the world. That word is fnth—a 
word which has been perverted from its proper 
meaning and use in religion for more than sixteen 
hundred years by false philosophy and by the 
impious aseamptions of civil authority in the es- 
tablishment an regulation of religion. By these 
means King Messiah has been excluded from 
his own dominion, and human wisdom or igno- 
rance has supplanted the wisdom that comes from 
above, and the church has been shorn of her 


E Fiat is the scripture meaning of the term 
“faith?” I answer that faith comprehends a 

m of truths, of which God is the great author, 
and a system of affections and conduct, of which 
he is the supreme object, all of which are reveal- 
ed or e known by his word. Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
thi not seen, which comes by hearing the 
wordofGod. The objects of faith are not objects 
of sense or of sight, any more then visible objects 
are objects of sight to a blind man. God is an 
object of faith, and has revealed himself by 
name, for no man has seen him at any time; and 
all that system of truths, of which he is the great 
subject and object, which are comprehended in 
the term “ ion,” are made known by his 
word. By thie word the things that are seen are 
— — in the mind with who is unseen, 
as their erestor.* 

The church of Christ is an assembly of be- 
lievers, or of saints called out of the world and 
constituted by his authority. In this church the 

is the meanand rule of faith and practice. 

ithont faith the church cannot be formed—es 

without it, it isimpoesible to — God ; and with- 

oat his word there can be no faith or religion. The 

heathen, in their religion, have some broken 
traditional fragments of an original revelation. 

We are dependant on the doctrinal statements 
and facts in the l for true views and cor- 
rect impreseions of the divine character. 

The names, doctrinal statements, and facts, in 
the gospel, must be preserved in their order and 
connexion, and perceived, if we would know the 
tmth. 

In religion wo cannot think any thing of our- 
selves, as of ourselves, but all our sufficiency 
is of . The word of God is the instrumental 

t. Wecannot think of God with- 
him, and we cannot heave an idea 
ef him without his word. We are taught by, and 
think and speak in, the words which the Holy 
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Spirit has taught, when we learn, or when we 
think or speak the truth in religion. { Cor. ii. 13. 

If we cannot think any tbing true or right 
without the word of God in religion, when we 
leave that word, or change or alter the connexion 
in the statements, or alter the terms with their 
associations in it, our thoug ts in religion are 
wrong. God’s word is truth. It teaches us the 
actual state of things as they are in his own ex- 
istence, character, and will, and the relations we 
and the universe sustain to him, as far ae we are 
capable of knowing them. 

Alter this word of truth by adding to or taki 
from it, or by changing the order of its doctrin 
statements, and facta, and names, and their 
qualifications, and you change in the same de- 
gree, inthe views, and in the feelings of the 
mind, the actual state of things as they exist in 
Jehovah and in his character, and as they exist 
in the relations which men and the universe sus- 
tain to him. By thie alteration you convert 
truth into error, and you obscure, mar, or muti- 
late the glorious image of God as it shines in the 
faco of Jesus, which te designed, and is the only 
ordained mean too, as it shines there, to renew 
the heart of man, and the world of men, into 
the image of him who created him by the knowl- 
edge of him. You moreover form the very ele- 
ments of sectarianism and sectarian hatred. 
God’s nature is love, and his perfections form a 
unity. The knowledge of them produces love 
and unity in all those who receive a full renova- 
ting impression of them in the gospel. 

at is a creed? I answer that itisa short, 
or a summary account of the chief articles of the 
christian faith compiled by men. 

What is a confession of faith? I answer that 
it denotes a list or enumeration and declaration 
of the several articles of belief in a church. 
Such are professedly taken from the scrip- 
tures,—they are, however, nof the scriptures. 
They have different names, and are the cove- 
nants or the constitutions of different churches, 
which are not found in the scriptures, Where 
do you find the Philadelphia Contession of Faith 
or the Westminster, or the Methodist Book o 
Doctrine and Discipline, or a Baptist church, or 
a Presbyterian church, or a Methodist church, 
or any other church than the church of Christ, 
in the New Testament? 

But itis asked, Are we not free to do as we 
please in these matters, and have we not a right 
to form creeds and sects? I answerin the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, No! they have not a 
right to act thue! The — that they 
have the right, is the foundation of popery, both in 
the exercise of human legislation and of human 
authorityinreligion. What! shall we who cannot 
think, or know, or feel, or act righteously and 
truly in any thing relative to religion, without the 
names, and doctrinal statements, and facts in the 
gospel, change or alter them, and substitute 
others in their place? In this case they cannot 
fail adding to, or taking from the word of God. 
There is one lawgiver who can save the obedi- 
ent and destroy the disobedient, who has for- 
bidden, under a most awful penalty, any altera- 
tion in the wordsof his book. Rev. xxii. 19. 

The gospel is the charter of the mutual righta 
of all christiats, No man or set of men has a 
right to alter that charter. He that does so, for- 
feits his rights and privileges under it. Hein- 
vades the prerogative and sovereignty of Ki 
Messiah, and impairs or destroys the rights o 
his subjecte. The glory of Immanuel is essen- 

e unity and happiness of 
the members of his body. The oe its 
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integrity, is designed to — them end to| creeds; and no chureh has a divine right to re- 


advance hie kingdom, and it must and will pro- 
duce these effects when unaltered. 

What! establish new names and sects in the 
christian religion, to the exclusion of Christ and 
the name Christian? Is this true? Look into 
the New Testament. There the church ia the 
church of Christ, and his disciples are cMistians. 
Look out of the New Testament, and look into 
creeds and confessions. Here we see a Baptist 
church, a Methodist church, and a Presbyterian 
church, &c. and answerable to these, here, we 
sce, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, &c. 

The New Testament names, whieh all must 
approve of, are thrown aside to give eto 
sectarian names, which all are offended at, .in 
some degree, and think invidious, gxcept those 
who belong to them, and they ought to be ‘tired 
of them. With these sectarian names are united 
sectarian feelings and affections, and sectarian 
are and antipathies, which have taken 
the place of true christian feelings and affections. 

But it is said, these are only names. We have 
seen that, in religion, names, and words, and 
sentences; are every thing in order to right Ideas. 


If we alter them by adding to them or taking | Ba 


from them, in the original order of the revela- 
tion, we change the truth and the effects of it 
into error; and when this is done there is no- 
thing to correct it by. In nature, if we give a 
wrong description of an object, that description 
can be corrected by examining the object. In 
religion, the objects, the facta, and the doctrines 
arc only known through the description—alter 
that, and the error is without remedy. 

When we give a name and a creed toa church, 
other than the name of Christ, or Christian, and 
the New Testament, or the Gospel, that church 
acquires immediately in our imaginations and 
feelings, and in fact, a character altogether dif- 

erent from what the church of Christ really 

— in the light of the New Testameni. 

he character of Christ in authority and domi- 
nion, as the one lawgiver; and the character of 
christians in faith, and hope, and love, are 
merged in the sectarian names given to the 
church and tothe members. 

In this case we see that a difference of names 
is more than a verbal difference. Different names 
and different creeds have occasioned a more 
persevering combat in the christian world, among 
christians tn their ecclesiastical councils, bitter 
controversies, and bloody persecutions and wars, 


to settle what they have called the christian | 


faith, and the order of the church, according to 
their names and creede, than all the conquerors 
of the world have employed to make themselves 
masters of it. All this has arisen from entire 
ignorance of the use and the design of the gospel. 
But it ie asked, Are all christians to agree in 
this union? J answer, that in all the fundamen- 
tal truths they must and do agree. The union 
requires of them that they throw away nothing 
that they possess but error and falschood. They 
must agree, and they do agree, ia the character 
of King Jesus, and in the authority of his statute 
book, — to the scripture statements of 
both. ithout these men cannot be christians, 
and ought to have no place in a church. Re- 
ceive members into the church and discipline 
them according to the gospel, and all things will 
be done in good order. 
_ Every christian has a divine right to admission 
into the church of Christ, and to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges therein, wherever he may 
be, if he presente himself according to the gos- 
pel, unencumbered by sectarian names and 
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fuse him admission, or to require of him secta- 
rian oe in caer to his — a 
opposing dirine ri is e contradiction. @ 
— fellowship f christians is the inher 
tance and happin f every individual saint. 
They are hie spiritual property, and in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of them the Saviour hes 

iven it to bhim in charge to “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made him free.” 
He has a right, a divine right, to require of every 
church to relinquish its sectarian name and 
creed in order to his entering it. If the church 
réfuse this, he hes a right to complain to his 
Lord inst the injury done to him, and that 
complaint will be sustained. 

The great error among christians is in their 
their consciences in religion on the opi- 
nions of men. By reason of this, that love and 
zeal which ought to be felt for God and man, are 
transferred to a party, and are — by sec- 
tarian views and principles. Hence the com- 
science ie performing different sentences in dif- 
ferent churches and secte at the same time, and 
in direct opposition to each other. There isa 
ist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
and Roman Catholic conscience, and a Christ to 
answer each, and thus Christ ie divided. In 
Kentucky there is a Licking Association con- 
science among the Baptists, or a Particular Bap- 
tist conscience, founded by cutting up the scrip- 
tures, and taking out and stringing together a 
few scraps or verses torn from their connexions. 

Conscience should refuse her homage to any 
other than God in his word. The man who 
submits his conscience to the unauthorized de 
cisions of men in religion, does not in his com 
duct rise to the dignity of religious worship. 
Such a subjection is a criminal surrender of 
christian liberty, and a violation of the apostolic 
precept, “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made you free.” Nor can they who 
make it feel the truc spirit on which the whole 





law and prophets, the gospel, Christ, and the 
apostles, hang; viz. “love to God end love to 
man.’ 


I repeat what I formerly observed: Adjust the 
term faith according to the scriptural meaning 
of it, which is agreeable to the true — 
of the human mind in spiritual knowledge, a 
you rectify all error, You extinguish the deist’s 
and the divine’a natural religion or deism, and 
all human inventions in religion, or forgeries and 
corruptions—you establish the Bible as the only 
instructor in religion in our schoole and ount 
of them, and you wipe out all sectarian names 
and creeds, and unite the whole church in one 
name, and establish it upon Jesus Chriet as the 
Son of God, and the gospel, or the New Teste 
ment, as the statute book of his kingdom. This 
will be the commencement of millennial glory. 
The happiness of christians will approach to the 
heavenly state. Jesus will be a!l and in all. 

In the present divided and distracted state 
of opinion and practice, I would say to every 
one, throw aside your sectarian names and ht- 
man creeds a8 soon as practicable, and sesume 
the name given to the disciples at Antioch— 
christians—and admit the name of Christ to 
grace your association and to be the crow? 
of your rejoicing. Open your hearts and can 
sciences to the fight and influence of the word 
of God in the gospel, and be always exerci 
to have a conscience void of offence towards 
all in what you do. If that word tells you to 
sprinkle infants, do it; or if it tells believers to 
be immersed, obey. Do all in the name — by 
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the express authority of Jesus Chriet. I would 
not have dominion over your faith, but be a 
helper of your jor. Continue in the word of 
Christ, then shall you be his disciples indced, 
and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. In that case we will lose 
nothing but error, and ignorance, and sectarian 
bigotry, and we shall gain the knowledge of the 
truth and the true christian character, and our 
hearts will be filled with love to God and love 
to man; and we will necessarily be one as cer- 
tain as that Jesus lives; and the world will be- 
lieve in him. John xvii. 20, 21. 

I have much more to write. 

Curistian Union. 
å Restoration of Pie Aent Order of Things. 
or. 
Order of Worship. 

We shall now inquire what was the ancient 
order of worship in the christian church. Pre- 
paratory to this it may be expedient to consider 
whether there be any divinely authorized wor- 
ship in the assembly of saints. As this is a 
tbeme of great importance, and of much diffi- 
culty with some, we shall bestow some attention 
toit. And in the first instance we shall attempt 
to demonstrate from rational principles, that 
there is a divinely instituted worship for the 
assemblies of the disciples. In order to do this 
a3 convincingly as possible, and to circumscnbe 
the arene of conjecture, we shall take but two 
ositions, which we hope to hold as impregnable 
ortresecs against all assault. These we shall 
exhibit in the form of dilemmas. The first is, 
either there is a divinely authorized order of 
christian worship in christian assemblies, or 
there is not. This every man must admit, or 
eease to be a man. Now to remove all ambi- 
guity from the terme of thie dilemma, we shall 
explicitly state that, by a christian assembly, we 
mean @ congregation or assembly of disciples 
meeting in one place for social worship. The 
day agreed by christians for thie meeting 

ie the first day of every week. The authority 
that ordains this day we have already noticed in 
this work, and it is not now a subject of inquiry. 
Tt is also unnecessary to our present purpose 
inasmuch as this day is agreed upon b all 
christians, with the exception of some Sabbata- 
riens, for whose consideration we have some- 
ihing to say at another time. By the phrase, 
“order of christian worship,” we do not mean 
the ition of the bodies of the worshippers, 
nor the hour of the day in which certain thin 
are to be done, nor whether one action shall be 
always performed first, another always second, 
and another always third, &c. &c. though in 
these there is an order which is comely, appo- 
site, or congruous with the genius of the re- 
ligion, and concerning which some things are 
said by the apostles; and, perhaps, even in some 
respects, these things may be determined with 
certainty as respects the practice of the first 
congregations of disciples; but that there are 
certain social acts of christian worship, all of 
Which are to be attended to in the christian 
assembly, and each of which is essential to the 
— of the whole as every member of the 
uman body is essential to the perfect man—is 
that which we wish to convey by the phrasc, 
“order of christian worship.’ These remarks 
may suffice in the mean time to prevent misap- 
prebensi ions; but in the prosecution of our in- 
(tries every ambiguity will be completely re- 
moved. We shall now repent the first position 
we have taken—either there is a divinely au- 
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thorized order of christien worship in christian 
assemblies, or there is not. 

On the supposition that there is not, then the 
following absurdities are inevitable: There can 
be no disorder in the christian assembly; there 
ean be no error in the acts of social worship; 
there can be no innovation in the department 
of observances; there can be no transgression 
of the laws of the King. For these reasons, 
viz. where there is no idee established there can 
be no disorder, for disorder is acting contrary to 
established order; where there is no standard 
there can be no error, for error is a departure 
or a wandering from a standard; where there is 
nothing fixed there can be no innovation, for to 
innovate is to introduce new things amongst 
those already fixed and established; and where 
there ia no law there can be no transgression, for 
a ee is a leaping over ora p. 
of legal restraints. Those, then, who conten 
that there is no divinely authorized order of 
christian worship in christian assemblics, do at 
the same time, and must inevitably maintain, 
that there is no disorder, no error, no innovation, 
no transgression in the worship of the christian 
church—no, nor ever can be. Thisis reducin 
one side of the dilemma to what may be calle 
a perfect absurdity. 

But, to make this matter evident to children as 
well as men, we will carry it a little farther. 
One society of disciples meets on the first day 
morning and they all dance till evening, under 
the pretext that this ie the happiest way of 
expressing their joy, and when they have danced 
themselves down they go home. Now in this 
there is no disorder, error, innovation, or trans- 
gression, for there is no divinely authorized order 
of christian worship. The reader will observe 
that we do not suppose human laws or regula- 
tions of any consequence in this matter. Men 
may regulate the worship they require for them- 
selves and for one another; and in relation to 
those regulations there may be disorder, error, 
innovation, and transgression. But as none but 
the Lord can prescribe or regulate the worship 
due to himself and profitable to us; so, if he 
have done it, human regulations are as vain and 
useless as attempts to prevent the ebbing of the 


, sca or the waxing and waning of the moon, 


But to proceed: Another society meets for wor- 
ship, and they sing ail day; another shouts all 
day; another runs as ina race all day; another 
lies prostrate on the ground all day; another 
reads all day; another hears one man speak all 
day; another sits silent all day; another waves 
palm branches all day; another cries in the fore- 
noon and listens to the organ in the afternoon; 
and it is all equally right, lawful, orderly, and 
acceptable; for there is no divinely authorized 
order of christian worship. We are then, on 
the principles of reason, constrained to abandon 
this side of the dilemma, and give up the hy- 
pothesis that there is no divinely authonzed order 
of christian worship. Now as one of the onl 
two supposable cases must be abandoned, it 
follows by undeniable consequence, that there is 
a divinely authorized order of christian worship 
in christian assemblies. 

Our second position we hope to make appear 
equally strong and unassailable. Having now 
proved that there isa divinely authorized order 
of christian worship in christian assemblies, our 
second dilemma is, Either this christian wor- 
ship in christian assemblies is uniformly the 
same, or itis not. To clear this position of am- 
biguity, it will be observed that we speak of the 
assembling of the disciples on the day agreed 


-gg there is no establish 
—— dione, and if 
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upon for the purpose of social worship, and that 
the same acts of religious worship are to be per- 
formed on every first day in every assembly of 
disciples, or they are not. If the same acta of 
worship, or religious ordinances, or observances, 
be attended to in every assembling of the saints, 
then their worship is uniformly the same; but 
if not, then it is not uniformly the same. The 
position we again repeat, this exposition being 
given, Either the christian worship in christian 
assemblies is uniformly the same, or it is not. 
We shall follow the same method of demon- 
stration as in the preceding dilemma. We shall 
take the last of the only two supposable cases 
and try its merits. It is not uniformly the same. 
Then it ie different. These differences are 
either limited or unlimited. If they are unlim- 
ited, then it is uniformly different; and what is 
uniformly different has no order, standard, or 
rule, and thus we are led to the same absurdities 
which followed from supposing there was no 
divinely authorized order of christian worship; 
for a worship uniformly different is a worship 
without order. But supposing that those differ- 
ences are limited, those limitations must be 
defined or pointed out somewhere. But they are 
not. Now differences that are no where limited 
or pointed out are unlimited, and consequently 
may be carried which is to say 
there is no order appointed, and thus we are 
again encomp with the same absurdities. 
To level this to every apprehension, it may be 
remarked that the worship of the Jews, though 
divinely authorized, was not uniformly the same. 
The worship at the feast of Tabernacles, at Pen- 
tecost, at the Passover, and in different seasons 
of the year, and even of the Moon, varied from 
what was attended to on ordinary occasions. 
These varieties and differences were pointed out 
in their standard of worship. But no such vari- 
eties are pointed out, no such differences are 
ordained in any part of the standard of christian 
worship. Yet we find amongst the professed 
christians as great variety existing as amongst 
the Jowe—though with this difference, that 
divine authority ordained the one, and human 
authority the other. The worship of a class 
meeting, of a camp-meeting, of a monthly con- 
cert, of an association, of a sacramental occa- 
sion, of a preparation, and of an “ordinary Sab- 
bath,” differ as much as the Jewish Passover, 
Pentecost, annual atonement, or daily sacrifice. 
Now there were in the Jewish state solid and 
substantial reasons for all these varieties, but in 
the christian state there is no reason for any 
variety. The changing types of the Jews relig- 
ion have received their consummation, and now 
there existe at ali times the same reasons for the 
same observances. There is no reason why a 
society of disciples should commemorate the 
death or resurrection of Jesus on one first day 
more than another. All the logic and philoso- 
hy of the age, as well as the New Testament, 
ails in producing one reason. He that invents 
or discovers it, has discovered a new principle. 
But we are only establishing or demonstrating 
on rational principles that the worship of a 
christian assembly is uniformly the same, and 
the method we have chosen is that of supposing 
the contrary and reducing the hypothesis to an 
absurdity, or a series of absurdities, In brief, 
the sum of our remarks on this position is, that 
if the worship of the christian church is not uni- 
formly the same, then it is either occasionally or 
uniformly different. If uniformly different, then 
ed order, as proved in the 
occasi 





onally different, 
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there must be some reason for these varieties; 
but no reason exists, therefore a difference with- 
out reason is irrational and absurd. It follows 
then that there iea divinely authorized order of 
ehristian worship in christian assemblies, and 
that this worship is uniformly the same, which 
wae to be demonstrated on principles — 

These positions are capable of rational demon- 
stration on other grounds than those adopted; 
but this plan was preferred because it was the 
shortest, and, ae we supposed, the most con- 
vincing. 

This is only preparative or introductory tothe 
essays which are to follow apon the ancient wor- 
ship of the chrietianchurch. We are hastening 
through the outlines and shall fill up the interior 
after we have given an essay on each of the fol- 
lowing topics. They continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine—in breaking of bread—in 


fellowship—in prayere—praising God. As we 
have paid more attention in the general to the 


apostles’ doctrine than to the other items, our 
next easays will be on the breaking of bread, 
the fellowship, and prayers of the primitive 
church. 

Hoping that the christjan reader will bring all 
things to the'test, and hold fast that which is 
good, we bid him adieu for the preen 

DITOR. 





The Third Epistle of Peter, to the Preachers and 
Rulers S Congregations. —A Looking Glass 
for the ; 

One of the best proofs that a prophecy is what 
it — to be, is its exact fulfilment. If this 
tule be adopted in relation to the “ Third Epietle 
of Peter,” there can be no doubt that it was 
written in the true spirit of prophecy. We 
thought it worthy of being preserved, and have 
therefore given it a place in this work. 

Ep. C. B. 


Preface. 

How the following epistle came to be over- 
looked by the early saints of christendom and by 
all the fathers, or whether it was purposely sup- 
pressed by the Council of Nice, and why it was 
at last destined to be found with other old man- 
uscripts among the ruins of an ancient city by a 
miserable wandering oe all] circumstan- 
ces which my limited knowledge of these sub- 
jects does not enable me to explain. I am 
answerable only for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion from a French copy presented by the Monk 
himeelf. Neither can I prove the authenticity 
of the original, unless it be on the strict corres- 
pondence of the actual state of the church with 
the injunctions contained in the epistle, a cor- 
respondence which seems to hold with as much 
veracity as that which ie found in the fulfilment 
of any prophecy with the prediction itself. 

TRANSLATOR, 


Cuarrea I. 
The Style and Manner of Living. 


Now you who are called and chosen to go forth 
to all nations and among all people, in time 
present and time to come, to preach the word, 
see you take to yourselves marks, nay, many 
— marke, whereby you shall be known 

men. 

"Be you not called as men are called; but be 

ou called Pope, Archbishop, Archdeacon, or 

ivine, or Reverend, and Right Reverend, or 
some like holy name, so may you show forth 
your honor snd your calling. — 


Vox. IL} 


And let your dwelling places be houses of 
splendor edifices of cost; and let your doors 
be decked with plates of brass, and let your 
names, evon your reverend titles be graven 
thereon; so shall it be ase sign. 

Let your garments in which you minister be 
pome not as the garments of men, neither 

et them be “seamless garments woven through- 
out ;” but let them be robes of richest silk and 
robes of fine linen, of curious device and of 
costly workmanship; and have you robes of 
black and robes of white, that you may change 
the one for the other; so shall you show forth 
your wisdom and humility. 

Let your fare be sumptuous, not plain and 
frugal as the fare of the husbandman who tilla 
the ground; but live you on the fat of the land, 
taking “ good heed for the morrow and where- 
withal you shall be fed.” 

And drink you of the vines of the vintage 
brought from afar, and wines of great price; 
then shall the light of your spirtés be the light of 
your countenances, and your faces shall be ight, 
even as the morning sun shall your faces glow 
in brightness; thus shall you show forth your 
moderation and your temperance in all things. 

Let the houses in which you preach be called 
churches, and let them be built in manner of 
great ornament without, and adorned with much 
cost within; with rich pillars and paints, and 
with fine altars and pedestals, and urns of pre- 
cious stones, and clothe and velvet of scarlet, 
and vessels of silver. 

And let there be rooms forthe changing of 
robes, and places forthe precious metals and 
mitres. 

And let the houses be divided into seats for 
the congregation, and let every man know his 
own seat; and let the first seats in front of the 
altar be for the rich that pay by thousands; and 
the next for the poorer that pay by hundreds; 
and the last for those that pay by tens. And let 
the poor man sit behind the door. 

And let the seats be garnished with cushions 
and crimson cloth, and with fine velvet; for if 
the houses of players and vain people who deal 
in idle sayings and shows of mockery, be rich 
and gorgeous, how much more so should be the 
houses that are dedicated to him * that is meek 
and lowly of spirit.” 


Cuarter II. 


The Choosing of Ministers. 

Wur you go out to choose holy ones to be of 
your brethren, and to minister at the altar, choose 
you from among the youth, even those whose 
—— are not yet ripe, and whose hearts 

now not yet whether they incline to God or 
Mammon. 

But you are wise, and you shall know the 
inclining of their future spiria ane you shall 
make them incline to the good things which the 
church has in store for them that are called, even 
those that shall be called by you. 

Then shal] you have them taught exceeding 
many things. They shall not be as “ignorant 
fishermen,” or husbandmen, or men speakin 
one tongue, and serving God only by the knowl- 
edge of his law. 

ay,you shall make them wise in the things of 
your wisdom; yea, exceedingly cunning in many 
mysteries, even the mysteries which you teach. 

Then shall they be fitted for the “laying on 
of hands,” and when the bishop has done his 
office then shall they be reverend divines. 

But if any man believe that he ie called by 
God to speak to hie brethren “without money 
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and without price,’ though his soul be bowed to 
the will of the Father, and though he work all 
righteousness, and “speak as with the tongue of 
an angel”—if he be not made a divine by your 
rulers and by the hands of a bishop, then is he 
not a divine, nor shall he preach. 

He that is chosen by you shall give you honor, 
and shall be honored by men, and honored by 
women; and verily he expects his reward. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Performance of Preaching. 

Wuen you go to the church to preach, go not 
by the retired way where go those that would 
shun the crowd, but go in the highway where 
go the multitude, and see that you have on the 
robes of biack, and take heed that your pace be 
measured well, and that your march be stately. 

Then shall your “hearts be lifted up,” even 
as the hearts of mighty men shall they be lifted 
up. And you shall be gazed upon by the mul- 
titude, and they shall honor you; and the men 
shal] pase you, and the women shall glorify you, 
even by the women shall you be glorified. 

And when you go in, go not as the ordained, 
prepares only with a soul to God and with a 

eart to men, and a spirit filled with the Holy 
Ghost; but go you with your pockets full of pa- 
pers and full of divine words; even in your 
pockets shall your divinity be. 

And let your sermon be full of “the entici 
words of man’s wisdom,’ and let it be beautifie 
with just divisions, with tropes and with meta- 
phors, and with hyperbole, and apostrophe, and 
with interrogation, and with acclamation, and 
with syllogisms, and with sophisme, and through- 
out let declamation be. 

And take good heed to your attitudes and 
your gestures, knowing when to bend and when 
to erect, when to lift your right hand and when 

our left, and let your motions be graceful, even 
in your attitudes and in your gestures let your 
grace be. Thus shall you be pleasing in the 
eyes of the people and graceful in their sight, 

Let yourvoice at times be smooth as the stream 
of the valley, and soft as the breeze that waves 
not the bough on its bank; and at times let it 
swell like the wave of the ocean, or like the 
whirlwind on the mountain top. 

Then shall you charm the ears of your hearers 
and their hearts shall be softened, and their 
minds shall be astounded, and their souls shall 
incline to you; and the men shall incline.to you, 
and likewise the women; yea, to your sayings 
and to your persons shall they be inclined. 

- And be you mindful not to offend the people; 
rebuke you not their sins; but when you rebuke 
sin, rebuke it at a distance; and let no man ap- 
ply your sayings to his own case; soshall he not 

e offended. 


If a brother shall raise up the banner of war. 


againet brother, and christians against chrietians, 
rebuke them not; but be some of you on the one 
side and some on the other; and tell the one host 
that God is on their side, and the other host that 
he is on their side; so make them bold to kill. 
And even among swords and lancets let your 
black robes be secen. 

Preach you not “Peace on earth and good will 
to men,” but preach you glory to the victor, and 
victory to the brave. = 

If any man go into a foreign land and seize 
upon his fellow man, and put irons on his feet 
and irons on his hands, and bring him across the 
great deep into bondage; nay, if he tear asunder 
the dearest ties of nature, the tenderest leagues 
of the human heart; if he tear the wife mn the 
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husband, and force the struggling infant from its 
mother’s bleeding breast, rebuke him not! 

Aad although he sell them in foreign slavery 
to toil beneath the lash all their days, tell him 
not that his doings are of Antichrist; forlo! he 
in rich and gives to the church, and is esteemed 
pioua, go shall you not offend him, lest peradven- 
ture ho withdraw himself from your flock. 

Teach them to believe that vou have the care 
of their souls, and that the saving mysteries are 
for your explaining; and when you explain your 
mysteries, cneompass them round about with 
words as with a bright veil, so bright that 
ree it no man can see. 

And lo! you shall bind the judgments of men, 
(and more especially of women,) as with a band 
of iron: and yov shall make them blind in the 
midst of light, even asthe owl is blind in the 
noon duy sun; and behold you shall lead them 
captive to your reverend wills. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Clergy’s Reward. 


“In all your gettings” get money! Now, 
therefore, when you go forth on your ministerial 
juurney, go where there aro silver and gold, and 
where each man wil pay accurding to his mea- 
eurc. For verily I say you must get your reward. 

Go you not forth as those that Eave been sent, 
“without two coats, without gold or silver, or 
brass in their purses; without scrip for their jour- 
ney, or shoes, or staves;™ but go you forth in the 
good things of thia world, 

And when you shal! hear of a church that is 
vacant and has no one tu preach therein, then be 
that a call to you, and be you mindful of the call, 
and take you charge of the flock thereof and ut 
the fleece thereof, even of the golden ecce. 

And when you shail have fleeced your flock, 
and shall know of another call, und if the flock 
be greater, or rather if the fleece be greater, then 

reatcr be also to vou the call. Then shall you 

eave your old flock, and of the new flock shal! 
you take the charge. 

Those who have “freely reccived” let them 
“freely give,” and let not men have your words 
“without money nor without price,” but bargain 
you for hundrede and bargain tor thousands, even 
for thousands of silver and gold shall you bar- 

in. 

And cver and above the price for which you 
have sold your service, take you also gifta, and 
be you mindful to refuse none, saying, * Lo! } 
have enough!” but receive gifts from them thet 
go in chanots, and from them that feed flocks, 
and from them that sarn their morsel by the 
sweat of their brow. 

Yoa, take you gifte of all, and take them in 
gold and in silver, and in bread; in wine and in 
oil; in raiment and in Ane linen. 

And the more that the people give you the 
more will they honor yon; for they shall believe 
that “in giving to you they are giving to the 
Lord ;”’ for behold their sight shall be taken from 
them, and they shall be blind as bats, and “shall 
know not what they do.” 

And you shall wax richer and richer, and grow 
greater and greater, and you shall be lifted ap in 
your own sight, and cxalted in the cyes of the 
multitude; and lucre shell be no longer filthy in 
your sight. And verily you have your reward. 

In doing these things you shall never fail. 
And may abundance of gold and silver and bank 
notes, and corn, and wool, and flax, and spirita 
and wine, and land be multiplied to you, both 
now and hereaiter. Amen. 
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Eztracts from my Sentimental Journal.—No. LIT. 
Popular Worship. 


Snortcy after my arrival at N——I went to 
the Presbyterian meeting-house. It was a tast 
ond magnificent edifice, and well filled wi 
fashion and beauty. The wooden throne was 
superb, and in the first boxes sat and reclined the 
wealthy and proud on seats as soft as sofas, 
After a silent contemplation of the polite crowds 
entering and walking to their respective pews, 
in all the majesty of the theatre, which feasted 
the eyes of those already ecated, and furnished 
iexts forthe first half of the weck, the grave 
young parson commenced the public worship of 
God, who delights in a fine exterior, and in s 
proud and aspiring heart; who despises the poor 
cottage and the cottager, the rough mecting- 
house, and the rude and rough frequentcra of it 
He sang and prayed one hour and six minutes; 
or rather he offercd songs for the sweet singers 
who expressed their piety in all the gracious 
flexions of symphonious voices, while the devout 
audience worshipped in admiring tho harmony 
of music, and praised their God for having given 
euch fine voices and charming music to men and 
women. His prayer was well pronounced, ia 
periods guch as Dr. Blaircommends; and, in the 
irue philonghy of rhetoric, he worshipped, if not 
in spirit and in truth, certainly in taste and elc- 
gance. [lis ecrmon was forty-five minutes long, 
and wes all built on this clause, “ Why will you 
die, O houec of Israel!” Lie finished with one 
xong and prayer twenty-seven minutes lon:, and 
then blessed the people and sent tuem home for 
one week. Next day I inquired aiter his stipend 
and found it was annually two thousand duilam, 
besides marriage fees and funeral serions cxtra, 
amounting tu perhaps onc thouernd riore. Six 
months in the year he gave them twe orations per 
dicm, and six months one, averagine torty-uve 
minutes each, making in all fiftv-cight houre and 
one-half in a year, valued at thirty-four doliars 
per hour, or twenty-six dollars per sermun. His 
sermon on “why will you die, O house of Isracl!” 
cost the congregation twenty-six dollars, cxcept 
we should count something on the prayers; bat 
as he was hired to preach, and nut to pray, its 
just to fix this value upon his sermons. Now if 
one clause of a verae cost that people twents mr 
dullars, the queetion with ine was, How much 
would it eost them to have the whule bible thus 
explained? I soon found, by the rule of three, tt 
would require rather more than a thousand ycals 
to get once through, and cost the congregation 
one milliun three hundred thousand duilnzs to 
have it thue explained. But the misiortuue wal, 
that they must all die before they would heart 
ail caxplained, and pey all their lives for that 
which would never, be accomplished. But they 
were amused once in a week for their moneh 
and their life was only a frolic throughout, 
the parson might as well have sevme of they 
money as the play-actor or the confectionet 
During the cvening I was entertained by cof 
trasting the present state of the “christian com 
gregations™ with that of the first disciples 
their teachers with thoee who were first employ 
in this work. Blessed revolution! when the sme 
sort of men, and actuated by the same monves 
too, now pay dollars instead of stripes for hear 
ing preachers; when the children of those w 
whipped and scourged the first teachers now 
contribute by tens and twenties to thosc who 
themselves the successors of those who freely 
Epiro 


received and freely gave. 
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as priest. He could 
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Five Queries Answered. 

Tax following questions are from a teacher 
of the christian religion in Ohio: 

‘Jet, Was Jesus a priest while on earth? 

“2d. Did he make an atonement when he 
died on the Roman cross? 

“ 3d. Did he appease the wrath of himself ac- 
cording to the common preaching of the clergy? 

‘4th. Did humanity die snd divinity leave the 
Son of God? 

“Sth. What kind of a body will the ungodly 
tise with in the resurrection ! 

“My design isto understand the scriptures 
cad act accordingly, not fearing the frowns of 
ine clergy mor the power of the Sectarians. 

“ipri 18, 1824.” 

Tu the tirst question the scriptures answer, 
Nu. The lite of the victim was taken without 
the tabernacle, according to the types of Israel, 
and the priest officiated in the holy place in 
offering or presenting the sacrifice and in inter- 
ceeding. The Messiah’s life was taken on earth; 
and in heaven, the true holy place, he officiates 
not be a priest on earth 
according tothe law; but having suffered with- 
out the gate, he entered into heaven itself, and 
there officiates as our great High Pricst, conse- 
erated by an oath, a Priest upon his throne after 
the order of Melchisedec. 

To the second question the scriptures respond, 
and inform us that he died for our sins, or was 
delivered up for our offences, and has by his 
death atoned or reconciled us to God. The 

hrese “atonement of Christ” is unscriptural. 

re have, by him, received the reconciliation. 
It ig rather our atonement by means of his death. 
God has reconciled or etoned usto himself by 
the death of his Son. His death upon the cross 
is, then, the means or cause of our atonement. 

To the third question the record gives no an- 
swer. Itis an absurdity growing omt of the dog- 
mes of the schools. It was the love of God and 


his lovely character that required the death of 


his Son. The death of Jesus is the highest proo 
in the universe of God’s philanthropy. 
To the fourth question the scriptures do not 
d. It has arisen from the dissecting knife 
of theological anatomists. It is the northern 
extreme of frigid Calvinism. The immense ice 
mountains of those regions a prevented their 
most rt ine irom ing a passage to 
those latitudes which would confirm their theory 
of sphere within sphere. They are as skilful to 
seperate and treat of humanity and divinity in 
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the Son of God, as is Colonel Symmes in formin 
this globe into so many hollow spheres, each , 
having ite own propertics and inhabitants. 

To your fift poa the new testament 
deigns no reply. Itis kind enough tə inform us 
of the bodies of the sainta at the resurrection, 
and thus sets bofore us an object of hope the 
most engaging, purifying and ennobling, that is 
conceivable, and leaves the bodics of the wicked 
in impenetrable darknese and awful gloom; and 
it might be as impious and as absurd for us to 
attempt to draw an image of that which has no 
model and which is designedly as far from hu- 
man view as those chains of darkness which 
bind fallen angels unto the judgment of the great 


day. 

Things not revealed belong to the Lord, and 
those revealed belong to us and our race in all 
ages. And happy are they who believe and obey 
what God has revealed, and who labor to stand 
approved before him at his coming. 

Loiror. 





SeveraL baptist congregations in the westem 
per of Pennsylvania, and in the state of Ohio, 

ave voted the Philadelphia Confession of Faith 
out of doors, as not worthy of a place among 
them. They are determined on being free to be 

uided by that old fashioned book that exhibits 

e faith ones delivered to the saints, in the order 
end connexion beet adepted to mankind, as ap- 
peared to the founder of the religion. 

EniTOR. 





AT a meeting of sundry teachers of the chris- 
tian religion and brethren from different sections 
of the country, held in Warren, Trumbuli county, 
Ohio, on the last day of May and first of June, 
at which the editor wae present, the greater part 
of two days was occupied in discussing the an- 
cient order of things. A great desire was ex- 
pressed by most of those present to see the an- 
cient order of things restored; and the discussion 
was free, candid, and general. Many topics were 
introduced subservient to the grana topic of 
investigation; and from the zeal and harmony 
that was epparent in this investigation, it ie to 
be hoped that those egations of disciples 
who have begun in the spirit will not end in the 
flesh, but that the ancient order of things will 
soon be exhibited in the practice of the disciples 
meeting on the first day of the week. E 
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Style no man on earth your Father: for he alone is your Father who isin heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 


not the tithe of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neither assume 
the Messiah. * — 


titio of Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 
Messiah, 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


Norwrrasrtaxpme the flood of opposition which 
was intended to have overwhelmed this work, 
and aimed at ite destruction by an ambitious 
priesthood and their deluded admirers, it has ac- 
quired an extensive growth in its circulation, and 
a vigor which sition alone could give it. A 
spint of investigation and of unbiased inquiry, 
which we had scarcely anticipated, appears to 
have aroused into activity the dormant energies 
of a priest-ridden community. We have every 
reason to hope thet this spirit will not give slee 
to its eyes, nor slumber to ite eye-lids, unti 
many shall clearly see and comprebensively un- 
derstand, the mighty difference existing between 
the kingdom of the Clergy, and that of the Sav- 
jour of the world. We heve tittle to promise 
but perseverance in the arduous conflict, so lon 
as the same nocessities exist, and until we sh 
see the ancient order of things restored in some 

degree. Our constant readers have, per- 
aps, been expecting a series of essaya upon 
some topics in our prospectus, scarcely yet touch- 
ed. e have only to request a due exercise of 
petience on their part, and to offer as an apolo 
the great press of many matters more immedi- 
ately bearing upon existing circumstances. We 
intend to leave nothing undone, and to accom- 
plish all that has been promised, as we have op- 
portunity; but prudence is necessary to direct. 

e have also the proffered assistanceof some of 
the most able and distinguished Nicodemuses of 
the times, and shall thankfully receive and 
promptly attend to their communications upan 
general and important matters. Forthere are a 

oodly number of those even amongst the priest- 
bood that bid us God speed, although for the 

resent distress they think it expedient to remain 
in the conclaves of the powerful. We must 
sympathize with them a little, for as Paul said, 
Gall men have not faith,” so we see all men 
have not courage. 

While the pos is pouring forth every day 
fresh oil into the lamp, which guides the devotion 
of the thoughtless, and makes them think that 
they see the sun in a smoky wick, not an editor 
in the East nor in the West of all the Lumina- 
ries and religious Heralds, has ventured to dis- 
pute one inch of the ground that we claim. And 
yet their snarling shows they would bite if they 
could. They seem to know that the lees they 
say the better for them and their cause; — 
haps they are right. The editora of the West- 
ern Luminary did positively promise in Decem- 
ber last, to enter the field of investigation, and 
to oppose us manfolly; but not a syllable haa ap- 
peared on the subject in any of their numbers 
that we have seen. They have either quit pub- 


lishing, or ceased to send us their paper, for we 
have not seen one for amonth. Perhaps they 
are of the same spirit with our neighbor the 
Pittsburgh Recorder, who, after he had agreed 
and promised to exchange papers with us, soon 
as we began to inquire what he was doing he 
forgot his agreement and ceased to send us his 
paper. These gentry seem to know, ur at least 
to think, that their cause will uot bear the light 
of open discussion, and that a sient course is the 
best policy. They have given sufficient evidence 
by their occasional notices, that if they could do 
any thing in the way of public discussion, they 
would soon be atit. We do not say these things 
to provoke them into a controversy, for we have 
no expectation that there ie any excitability in 
them, but merely to show the manner of spirit 
they are of. We must confess that we cannot 
view with other feelings than those due to a thief 
and a robber, who covers himeelf with the cur- 
tains of night, that he may execute his designs, 
those who attempt to extend their empire over the 
human mind and conscience, by suppressing the 
truth or withholding the light from the eyes of 
those who look up to them astheir guides. This 
they do by pru icing the minds of many against 
the truth. e bope the day is not far distant, 
in which it will be admitted, that true charity, 
benevolence and philanthropy consist not in flat- 
tering the wicked, nor in speaking peace to 
every body, but in withstanding to the face, as 
Paul did Peter, all those erroriste, whether act- 
ing the part of the deceiver or the deceived. 
EDITOR. 





Christian Union.—No II. 
I ax aware of the prejudices which each chris- 
tian sect feels for their own name and creed, and 
of the great difficulty there will be in getting 
them to drop them, or to exchange them for the 
name of Christian and the word of God. I fear 
that there are many professing christians among 
what are called Protestant sects, who, rather than 
make this exchange, would unite with the Ro- 
man Catholics in defence of human authority, in 
legislating for, and dictating to the consciencce 
of men in religion. In this they would act con- 
sistently, if they really entertain the sentiment 
expressed by Dr. Miller, “that the adoption of a 
creed,” (or confession of faith such as the West- 
minster,) “is not only lawful and expedient, but 
also ù ly necessary.” They ought, how- 
ever, in that case to be consistent throughout, 
and to join themselves to the church of Rome. 
For if any church or people have authority from 
God to form creeds and confessions in religion, 
(and without divine authority there is no ri 
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B® man on earth your Father: 
ic of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neith 


> for he alone is your 
er 


Father mao is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
assume the title 


of Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 
Messiah, 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


VITHSTANDING the flood of opposition which 
tended to have overwhelmed this work, 
ned at its destruction by an ambitious 
yod and their deluded admirers, it has ac- 
an extensive growth in its circulation, and 
which sition alone could give it. A 
f investigation and of unbiased inquiry, 
we had scarcely anticipated, appears to 
roused into activity the dormant energies 
est-ridden community. We have every 
to hope that this spirit will not give meo 
syes, nor slumber to ite eye-lids, unti 
hall clearly see and comprehensively un- 
d, the mighty difference existing between 
gdom of the Clergy, and tbat of the Sav- 
the world. We havo ittie to promise 
severance in tho arduous conflict, so lon 
ame necessities exist, and until we sh 
ancient order of things restored in some 
egree. Our constant readers have, per- 
een expecting a series of essays upon 
ics in our prospectus, scarcely yet touch- 
e have only to request a due exercise of 
b on their part, and to offer as an apolo 
at press of many matters more immedi- 
aring upon existing circumstances. We 
to leave nothing undone, and to accom- 
i that has been promised, as we have op- 
ty; but prudence is necessary to direct. 
'e also the proffered assistance of some of 
t able and distinguished Nicodemuses of 
ies, and shall thankfully receive and 
y attend to their communications upan 
important matters. For there are a 
xamber of those even gmongzst the priest- 
iat bid us God speed, although for the 
distrese they think it expedient to remain 
conclaves of the powerful. We must 
uze with them a little, for as Panl said, 
sn have not faith,” so we see all men 
t courage. 
e the press is pouring forth every day 
_into the lamp, which guides the devotion 
houghtless, and makes them think that 
»the sun in a smoky wick, not an editor 
‘ast nor in the West of ali the Lumina- 
. Yeligious Heralds, has ventured to dis- 
sinch of the ground that we claim. And 
r snarling shows they would bite tf they 
They seem to know that the less they 
better for them and their cause; and per- 
y are right. The editors of the West- 
unary did positively promise in Decem- 
, to enter the field of investigation, and 
e us manfully; but not a syllable has ap- 
on the subject in any of their numbers 
have seen. They have either quit pub- 


lishing, or ceased to send us their paper, for we 
have not seen one for a month. Perhaps they 
are of the same spirit with our neighbor the 
Pittsburgh Recorder, who, after he had agreed 
and promised to exchange papers with us, soon 
as we be to inquire what he was doing he 
forgot his agreement and ceased to send us his 
peper. These gentry seem to know, ur at least 
to think, that their cause will uot bear the light 
of open discussion, and that a silent course is the 
best policy. They have given sufficient evidence 
by their ovcasional notices, that if they could do 
any thing in the way of public discussion, they 
would soon be at it. We do not say these things 
to provoke them into a controversy, for we have 
no expectation that there is any excitability in 
them, but merely to show the manner of spirit 
they are of. We must confess that we cannot 
view with other feelings than those due to a thief 
and a robber, who covers himself with the cur 
tains of night, that he may execute his designs, 
those who attempt to extend their empire over the 
human mind and conscience, by suppressing the 
truth or withholding the lignt from the eyes of 
those who look uP to them as their guides. This 
they do by preju icing the minds of many against 
the truth. e hope the day is not far distant, 
in which it will be admitted, that true charity, 
benevolence and philanthropy consist not in flat- 
tering the wicked, nor in speaking peace to 
every body, but in withstanding to the face, as 
Paul did Peter, all those erroristd, whether act- 
ing the part of the deceiver or the — 
DITOR. 
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I am aware of the prejudices which each chris- 
tian sect feels for their own name and creed, and 
of the great difficulty there will be in getting 
them to drop them, or to exchange them for the 
name of Christian and the word of God. I fear 
that there are many professing christians among 
what are called Protestant sects, who, rather than 
make this exchange, would unite with the Ro- 
man Catholics in defence of human authority, in 
legislating for, and dictating to the consciences 
off men in religion. In this they would act con- 
sistently, if they really enfertain the sentiment 
expreased by Dr. Miller, “that the adoption of a 
creed,” (or confession of faith such as the West- 
minster,) “is not only lawful and expedient, but 
also i ly necessary.” They ought, how- 
ever, in that case to be consistent throughout, 
and to join themeelves to the church of Rome. 
For if any church or people have authority from 
God to form creeds and confessions in religion, 
(and without divine authority there is no 
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when humbly received and practiced, produces 
the unity and happiness of the saints, and the em- 
ployment of the means for the conversion of the 
world. Sectarianism, with the chapter of non- 
essentials in its hand, and with the pestilential 
breath that blasted men’s happiness in Eden, in- 
terposes, and as far as possible, robs the saint of 
the name of his Saviour; and of his authority 
too, by giving him the name of a sect and its 
book of laws: bY its subtilty it kidnaps him, and 
takes from him his christian liberty, and makes 
a galley slave of him to tug the balance of his 
days at a sectarian oar; or plundered of his di- 
vine inheritance as far as the universal love and 
fellowship uf the saints, and the sweet smiles of 
the Saviour are concerned; and as far as active 
usefulness in promoting the common salvation, 
and buman happiness, from parts of it in the 
pan life, he appears an exile from his father’s 

ome in a far country, engaged in oe swine 
and in eating husks. The language of the Sav- 
iour to such is, “ return you backsliding children, 
and I will heal your backsliding; wherefore do 
you spend money for that which ts not bread, and 
your labor for that which satisfies not?” The 
answer of every christian ought to be, “ behold 
we come quickly to you, for you are the Lord 
our God.” 

I know it is said that all these things will be 
brought right whenthe millennium shall come. | 
reply that it will be by the correction of these 
errors that the millennial day will be ushered in. 
It is moreover alledged that the different sects of 
christians must be greatly changed from what 
.they are at present in their religion, before they 
will agree to unite eo the gospel and throw 
away their creeds. think otherwise. Every 
Teal christian will obey God, rather than men. 
“My sheep” said the Saviour, “hear my voice 
and they follow me—a stranger they will not fol- 
low.” All that is needed for the restoration of 
the church to the apostolic order, is, that chris- 
tians be christians, and act as the disciples of 
Jesus Christ, Let them throw aside their secta- 
rian distinctions, and the commandments of men, 
and take the name of their Lord, and the word 
of God, and cultivate mutual forbearance towards 
each other, and tenderness for each other's con- 
cientious differences in opinions, according to 
Romans xiv. and they will quickly feel the truth 
and meaning of what the Saviour said, “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.” And again, “If 
you continue in my word, then are you my disci- 
ples indeed: and you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shal] make you free.” And “If the 
Son shall make you free you shall be free in- 
deed:’*—-free from error, and ignorance, and 
sectarian bigotry, and free to love Christ and his 
people and cause universally, and free to be en- 
gaged in all christian duties for promoting the 
conversion of the world, and for making man- 
kind happy and glorious. 

But I am asked whether I design to drop the 
ordinance of baptis:n by throwing away the name 
of Baptist?) Without saying a word about sprink- 
ling, pouring, washing, or dipping of adults or 
infants, I answer that iny design is that every 
doctrine and ordinance be preserved in their pro- 
per place according to gospel order, and that 
every thing be called by its proper name, in the 
fixed style of the Holy Ghost. The Baptist said, 
i have no account in seripture of but one 

aptist,) “Christ must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” It ia high time that this be the case. 
Paul was greater than John the Baptist, (Mat. 
xi. 11.) yet he would not permit any of Christ’s 
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disciples to call themselves by his name, or by 
the name of Apollos, or of Peter. All sects may 
have something good among them; but that good 
is common property, and ought not to be limited 
by sectarian barriers or conditions. God makes 
it the duty of ee christian to oppose every 
sectarian namo and ereed, and they have a di- 
vine right to do so; but none have a right to o 
pose the name of Christ or his oracles. He 
makes it the duty of all who are built upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ by faith in him, for his name's 
sake to exercise tenderness and forbearance 
towards each other in points of conscientious 
differences, but never to divide or form new sects 
or creeds. I shall say something about the ori- 
gin, and growth, and effects of creeds hereafter, 
In promoting orthodoxy, &c., beginning with 
what has been falsely called “the Apostles’ 
Creed.” I will then address tho clergy particu- 
larly on their duty in these United States, 
Curistian Union. 


a: 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. VE 
On the Breaking of Bread.—No. I. 


In our last number we demonstrated from 
Tational principles, that there necessarily must 
be, and most certainly is, a divinely instituted 
worship for christian assemblies; and that this 
worship is uniformly the same in all aon 3 
of the disciples on the first day of the w 
That the breaking of bread in commemoration 


of the sacrifice of Christ, is a part, or an act o 
christian worship, is generally admitted by pro 
feseors of christianity. Romaniste and Prote» 
tants of almost every name agree in this. The 
society of Friends form tha chief, if not -e only 
neral ac 


exception in ohristendom, to this 
kuowledgment. Their religion is all 
and may be suitable to beings of some higher or 
der than the natural descendants of Adam and 
Eve; but it is too contemplative, too metaphys 
cal, too sublime, for flesh and blood. We have 
tongues and lips wherewith men have been im- 
iously cursed, but with which God should be 
teased. We have bodies too which have be- 
come the instruments of unrighteousn bet 
which should be employed as instruments of 
righteousness. And so long as the five senses sr 
the five avenues to the human understanding, aad 
the medium of all divine communication to the 
7 of man, so long will it be necessary to us 
them in the cultivation and exhibition of piety 
and humanity. But we have a few wo 
them in due time, for we esteem them highly oa 
many accounts. But in the mean time, we 
to those who acknowledge the breaking of bread 
to be a divine institution, and a part of christian 
— in christian assemblies, to. be continued 
y 





not only till the Lord came and destroyed Jero 
salem and the temple, but to be continued ualil 
he shall come to judge the world. , 
That the primitive disciples did, in all theif 
meetings on the first day of the week, attend oa 
the breaking of bread as an essential part of thè 
worship due their Lord, we are fally persuaded, 
and hope to make satisfactorily evident to 
candid christian. Indeed this ie already p 
from what has been said in the fifth number um 
der this head. For, if there be a divinely inst 
tuted worship for christians in their meetings 06 
the first day of the week, as haa been proved; 
if this order, or these acts of worship are unb 
furmly the same, as has been shown; and if the 
breaking of bread be an act of christian worship 
as is admitted by those we addrese—then í 3 


eee aiunt Mim iah a i e Sr m, ruah mn gal amata aia ee 
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fairly manifest that tho disciples are to break 
bread in all their meetings tor worship. This 
we submit as the first, but not the strongest ar- 
nt in support of our position. We confess, 
owever, that we cannot see any way of eluding 
its logical and legitimate force, though we are 
aware it is not so well adapted to every under- 
standing as those which are to follow. Our sec- 
ond argument will be drawn from the nature, 
import and design of the breaking of bread. 
This we shall first illustrate a little. 

While Romanists, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans of every grade, Independents, Methodists 
Baptista &c., acknowledge the breaking of brea 
to be a divine institution, an act of religious wor- 
ship in christian assemblies, they all differ in 
tbeir views of the import of the institution, the 
manner and times in which it is to be observed, 
and in the appendages thereto belonging. In 
one idea they all agree, that it is en extraordinary 
and not an ordinary act of christian worship; an 
conseguently, does not belong to the ordinary 
worship of the christian church. For this opin- 
ion they have custom and tradition to show, but 
not one argument worthy of a moment’s reflec- 
tion, not even one text to adduee asa confirma- 
non of their practice. Who ever heard a text 
adduced to prove a monthly, a quarterly, a semi- 
annual, or an annual breaking of bread. This 
course in regard to this institution, I conjecture, 
drove the founders of the Quaker system into the 
practice of nerer breaking bread—just as the 
views of the clergy make and confirm Deista. 

Much darkness and superstition are found in 
the minds and exhibited in the practice of the 
devout annual, semi-annual and quarterly obser- 
vers of the breaking of bread. They generally 
make a Jewish passoverof it. Some of them in- 
deed, make a Mount Sinai convocation of it. 
With all the bitterness of sorrow, and gloominess 
of superstition, they convert it into a religious pen- 
ance, accompanied with a morose piety and an 
awful — of soul a body, expressed in 
faatings, rayers, and sad countenances on 
sundry aof humiliation, fasting and prepara- 
tion. And the only joy exhibited onthe occasion, 
is, that all is over; for which some of them ap- 
point a day of thanksgiving. They rejoice that 
they have approached the very base of Mount 
Sinai unhurt by stone or dart. In the opposite 
degrees of their ascent to, and descent from this 
preternatural solemnity, their piety is equal. In 
other words, they are as pious one week or ten 
weeks efter, as they were one week or ten weeks 
before. If there be any thing fitly called super- 
stition in this day and country, this pre-eminently 
deserves the name. A volume would be by far 
too small to exhibit all the abuses of this sacred 
institution in the present age. oo. 

The intelligent christian views it quite in 
another light. It is to him as sacred and solemn 
as prayer to and as joyful as the hope of im- 
m ity and eternal life. His hope before God, 

inging from the death of his Son, is gratefully 
exhibited and expressed by him in the observance 
of this institution. While he participates of the 
symbolic loaf, he shews his faith in, and his life 

the Bread of life. While he tastes the em- 

—— — cup, he remembers the new covenant 
confirmed by the blood of the Lord. With sacred 
joy and blissful hope he hears the Saviour say, 
—* is my body broken—this my blood shed for 
u.” When he reaches forth those lively em- 
ms of his Saviour’s Jove to his christian breth- 
ren, the philanthropy of God fills his heart, and 
excites correspondent feelings to those sharing 
with him the selvation of the Lord. Here he 
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knows no men after the flesh. Ties that sprin 
from eternal love, revealed in blood and addresse 
to his senses in symbols adapted to the whole nian, 
draw forth all that is within him of complacent 
affection and feeling to those joint heirs with him 
of the grace of eternal life. hile it representa 
to him all the salvation of the Lord, itisthe strength 
of his faith, the joy of his hope, and the life of his 
love. It cherishesthe peace of God, and inscribes 
the image of God upon his heart, and leaves not out 
of view the revival of his body from the dust of 
death, and its glorious transformation to the like- 
ness of the Son of God. 

It is an institution full of wisdom and goodness, 
every way adapted to the christian mind. Ag 
bread and wine to the body, so it strengthens his 
faith and cheers his heart with the love of God. 
It is a religious feast; a feast of joy and gladness; 
the happiest occasion, and the sweetest antepast 
on earth of the society and entertainment of 
heaven, that mortals meet with on their way to the 
true Canaan. If such be its nature and import, 
and such its design, say, ye saints, whether this 
act of christian worship would be a privilege, ora 
pain, in all your meetings for edification and wor- 
ship. If it be any proof of the kindness of the 
Saviour to institute it at all, would it not bea 
greater proof to allow the saints in all their meet- 
ings to have thie token of his love set before them, 
end they called to partake? If it were goodness 
and grace on his part to allow you twice a-year in 
your meetings the privilege, would it not be inex- 
pressibly greater goodness and grace to allow you 
the feast in all your meetings. But reverse the 
cage, and convert it into an awful and grievous 

enance, and then grace is exhibited in not en- 
orcing it but seldom. On this view of it, if it be 
an act of favor to command it only twice a-year, 
it would be a greater good to command it but 
twice or once during lite. Just, then, as we un- 
derstand its nature and design, will its frequency 
eppear a favor ora frown. 

t is a ee to be a blissful privilege, 
and thisacknowle gment, whethersincere or feign- 
ed, accords with fact. It was the design of the 
Saviour that his disciples should not be deprived 
of this joyful festival when they meetin one place 
to a God. It will appear (if it does not 
already) to the candid reader of these numbers, 
that the New Testament teaches that every time 
they metin honor of the resurrection of the Prince 
of Life, or, when they assembled in one place, it 
was a principal part of their entertainment, in his 
liberal house, to eat and drink with him. He 
keeps no dry lodgings for the saints—no empty 
house for his friends. He never bade his house 
assemble but to eat and drink with him. His 
— and philanthropic heart never sent his 

isciples hungry away. He did not assemble 
them to weep, and wail, and starve with him. No, 


he commands them to rejoice always, and bids — 


them eat and drink abundantly. 

Man is a social animal. As the thirsty hind 
pants for the brooks of water, so man pants for 
society congenial to his mind. He feels a relish 
for the social hearth and the social table; because 
the feast of sentimental and congenial minds is 
the feast of reason. Man, alone and solitary, is 
but half blessed in any circumstances. Alone 
and solitary, he is like the owl in the desert, and 
pelican in the wilderness. The social feast is the 
native — of social minds. Savage or civil- 
ized, man has his social fire, and hie social board. 
And shall the christian house and family be al- 
ways the poorest and the emptiest under heaven? 
Is the Lord of christians a chur!? Is he sordidly 
selfish? Is he parsimoniously poor and niggerdly? 
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Tell it not amongst the admirers of anniversaries! 
publish it not amongst the frequenters of any hu- 
man association! lest the votaries of Ceres rejoice! 
lest the sons of Bacchus camp! 

The christian is a man. He has the feelings 
of aman. He has a taste for society; but it isthe 
society of kindred minds. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is a religion for men; for rationai, for social, 
for grateful beings. It has its feasts, and its joys, 
and its extacies too. The Lord’s house is his ban- 

ueting place, and the Lord’s day is his weekly 
festival. 

But a sacrament, en annual sacrament, or a 
quarterly sacrament, is like the oath of a Roman 
soldier, from which it derives its name, often ta- 
ken with reluctance, and kept with bad faith. It 
is as sad asa funeral parade. The knell of the 

arish bell that summonses the mourners to the 

ouse of sorrow, and the tocsin that awakca the 
recollection of a sacramental morn, are heard 
with equal dismay and aversion. The seldomer 
they occur, the better. We speak of them ae 
they appear to be; and if they are not what they 
appear to be, they are mere exhibitions of hypoc- 
risy and deceit, and serve no other purpose than 
as they create a market for silks and calicoes, 
and an occasion for the display of beauty and 
fashion. 

Amongst the crowds of the thoughtless and 
superstitious that frequent them, it is reasonable 
to expect to find a few sincere and devout; but 
this will not justify their character, elso the wor- 
shippers of saints and angels might be excused; 
for many of the sincere and devout say, Amen! 

From the nature and design of the breaking of 
bread, we would argue its necessity and impor- 
tance asa part of the entertainment of saints in 
the social worship of the Lord in their sesemblies 
for his praise and their comfort. We cannot pros- 
ecute the subject farther at present. We have 
been preparing the way for opening the New Tes- 
tament in our next number, to produce evidence 
and authority of a higher order. In the mean 
time, let the christian who ee the nature, 
meaning and design of this institution, say 
whether it be FOEN) that it is, or could be an 

observance, and not an ordinary 
part of christian worship in the meeting saints. 
ITOR. 





Notification. 

Waereas the Rev. Mr. a D. D. a 
Preabyterian of the town of Louisville, Kentucky 
has declared that he did, in a sermon pronounced 
in Frankfort, “sweep from the arena” the senti- 
ments and views expressed by me in an address 
delivered in the chamber of the Representatives 
of the state of Kentucky in November last, and 
that in my presence too; (in this point, however, 
he is mistaken, as I was in Lexington the time 
he — on that subject) this is to inform the 
said Rev. Mr. Blackburn, D. D. that I am prepa- 
red to defend, illustrate and establish those sen- 
timents and views before his face, and where he 
shall have an equal liberty of opposing all he has 
to say in defence of hie views and sentiments, on 
the same subject. It will be remembered by 
many present at that time in Frankfort, that the 
most offensive item in my addreas and the most 
obnoxious to the displeasure of the priesthood, 
ee it was no part of the revealed design 
of the Saviour to employ clergymen, or an order 
of men resembling the priesthood, in the diffusion, 

d, or of his religion in the world. 
that the whole Paido-Baptist priesthood 
of men unauthorized by Heaven. They 
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are neither constituted, commissioned, nor au- 
thorized by the Head of the Church to officiate in 
any one of their assumptions.” 

would most r — inform the Rev. Mr. 
Blackburn, D. D. that I feel ready, as far as ia 
me is, to contend for the truth of every senti- 
ment advanced on that subject; and am disposed, 
all things concurring, to meet him any where 
within one hundred miles of Louisville, in the 
month of May or June next, for the discussion 
of that proposition. I engage upon his taking 
the affirmative, to show that the whole frater- 
nity of Paido-Baptist clergymen, divines, or 
ministers, is a human institution, neither come 
manded, appointed, or decreed by God, to offi- 
ciate in the office which they have assunied; that 
all their right so to officiate is sclf-conatituted 
and bestowed; and is supported merely by a 
laity whose consciences are, in thie respect, crea- 
ted and made by those priests that made and 
created themselves, and who preached the peuple 
into a dcrp scuse of the reverence duc tothem as 
the Lord’s anointed one. 

I would wish to have it distinctly underetuod 
that the whole grounds of debate on this subject 
are expressed in the following proposition, viz.— 

That the Presby terian clergy, or any other tra- 
ternity of Paido-Laptist clergs, is an crder of 
men divinely constituted and authorized. 

The Doctor and his brethren say that this pro- 
position is true as far as respects their de noniuna- 
tion. I am constrained to think, and there:cre 
say, that it ia false.’ 

Now as pe discussion, conducted with mod- 
eration and good temper, is of all means the best 
adapted to elicit inquiry and exhibit truth, I am 
constrained, from a sense of the high importance 
of this question, to propose (should the Ductor 
decline) to meetin conference any minister of the 
synod of Kentucky, on this proposition; and 

ould they all decline calling this matter into 
question, I will agree, as far as in my power, to 
meet any minister of learning and good standing, 
of any denomination, who will agree to support 
the above proposition or any one equivaient there- 
to, and endeavorto show that it is as false as the 
assumptions of the Roman Pontiff. 

As the Doctor has boasted thet he has already 
“swept from the arena”? my sentiments and views 
on this subject, it gives a peculiar direction to this 
invitation to him. My duty requires me to give 
him a welcome invitation to do it again in my 

resence, and before all who may please to hear 

im do it. He shall have — respect due to 
his standing and reputation; and I-hereby pledge 
myself to submit to any rules of decorum an 
three respectable citizens shail appoint, one o 
them being chosen by him, another by me, and a 
third by these two. 

I do not suppose that any intelligent man, or 
any friend to free inquiry, will snari at this pro- 

If it be lewful to advance a proposition, 
it is lawful to defend it; and if it be lawful to 
defend, it is lawful to defend it in the presence 
of them who say they can assail it. And if it 
be lawful, generous and christian-like, to attack 
the sentiments of those whose views differ from 
our own, in their absence, it is surely as chris- 
tian-like, as generous and as lawful, to do eo in 
their presence. And if the Doctor has done all 
he says he has done once, he can more easily do 
it a second time—and to much greater advantage. 
Few comparatively had the benefit of his ad- 
dress on that occasion: many would have the 
benefit of his views in such a full discussion. 
Public feeling, the circumstances of the times, 
seal for truth, and a respect to all that — 


Vor. III.] 
good and fair, 


truly imperative. 
uly 16, 1825. A. CAMPBELL. 


To Ge Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Deax Sra—lI nave read a series of numbers of 
the ** Christian wt” with interest, and am 
uch pleased with your professing to discard 
trom your creed aor thing that has not the ex- 

reas sanction of the Holy Scriptures. These, if 

rigbtly understand you you consider the chris- 
tian’s only rule of faith and practice. Thus far I 
cordially agree with you. Iam likewise much 
pleased with your generous offer to publish in the 

kristian sé any well written piece in oppo- 
tition to any sentiment you have therein advan- 
ced. From the above I have taken the liberty to 
present the following queries for your inspection, 
presuming you will feel no reluctance to give a 
reason for any thing you believe or practice :— 

Where have the scriptures declared that the 
site Sonn is exclusively the christian’s 
guide 

Where do you find authority for calling the first 
day of the week “ Lord’s Day?” 

here are you commended to celebrate the 
resurrection of Christ every week ? 

In all my biblical researches I have never been 
able to find a warrant for either. 

That the ceremonial law is abolished, and that 
the political law of the Jews never was obligatory 
on any other nation, I cheerfully admit; but that 
the moral law was confined to the Jews, or that it 
has ever been abrogated, 1 have yet to learn. If 
I do not misapprehend the New Testament wri- 
ters, they have every where (when spenking of 
the moral law) spoke of it with respect. ‘Think 
not,’ says the Saviour, “that I am come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets. I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil,” &ec. Mati. v. 17—19. To 
argue that he came to fulfil, and thereby destroy 
it, would be directly charging him with self con- 
tradiction. If he destroyed by fulfilling it, then he 
accomplished what he never came to do. Besides, 
I cannot conceive how a man could justly be 
censured for breaking one of these commandments, 
or for teaching others so to do, if Christ had de- 
stroyed the whole. Many other places might be 

voted where the New Testament writers “ cstab- 
the law.” 

If the Scriptures do not call the first day Lord’s 
Day, and we take the liberty to apply that title to 
its or if not commanded us to celebrate 
the resurrection of Christ weekly, and yet we at- 
tend to it—in either case we are found on Paido- 

ist ground; and if we can walk with them 
thus far without an express warrant, I conceive 
we cannot censure them for sprinkling infante, 
without manifesting the most glaring inconsis- 
tency. 

Asin the second volume of the Christian Baptist 
you refer to the first, ] have taken the liberty to 
geod you the numbers of our Magazine complete, 
and — you in turn to send us the first volume 
of the Christian Baptist. We have suspended the 
publication of our magazine for a short period, but 
expect to resume itsoon. We invite you to a cor- 
dial perusal of its contents, in which you will find 
several ypegtaphicel errors, especially in the 
Greek, which you will have the goodness to cor- 
rect in — 

We cheerfully reciprocate your offer to publish 
im oar future numbers at friendly remarks in op 
rion to any thing published in our magazine. 

@ conceive that free inquiry is the open road to 

; and if we are wrong, we will thank our 
to set us right. y tter myself that you 
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render this call upon this Divine | will give an answer to my queries, cither in the 


Christian Baptist or hy letter. 
Yours respectfully, Ex: S. Barney. 


To Mer. Err S. Bailey. 
One of the sdin o the Serenth Day Baptist 
agasine. 


Dear Sin—I am ready to give you a reason for 
my belicf and practice touching those things 
whereof you inquire of me. In relation to your 
first query, I have to object to the terms in which 
it is proposed. The example of Abraham and of 
the Jewish worthics, together with many of the 
admonitions and precepts found in the Jewish 
Scriptures, may be, and doubtless arc, of impor- 
tance to guide and encourage christians in the 
right way. The things, too, that happened to the 
Jews, happened to them for ensamples, and they 
are written for our admonition upon whom tho 
ends of the world are come; conscquently, of use 
to guide us. But if you ask, Where do the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets or apostles declare that the 
apostolic writings are to be our exclusive guide in 
the christian religion, 1 am prepared to say that 
we arc expressly and repeatedly taught, in all 
matters of religious observance or of christian 
obedience, to be guided by Jesus the Messiah, 
and not by Moses—by the apostles, and not by 
the Jewish prophets. “The law was given b 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
Now Moses commanded the people to obey that 

rophet whom the Lord should raise up to them 
ike to him. Moses and Elias, when they de- 
scended from heaven and laid their commission at 
his feet, recognized his character as the one, or 
only Christian Lawgiver; and a voice from the 
excellent glory commanded the disciples to hear 
the beloved Son when Moses and Elias were taken 
to heaven. The law and the prophets also were 
to continue only until the secd came; for the law 
and the prophets were until John, but since that 
time a new religion and a new kingdom were set 
up. Christians are declared not to be under the 
law, but under the gospel, or the grace. Even 
the Jews, who believed in Jesus as the prophet 
and king whom God sent to Israel, were said to 
be like a woman whose former husband was dead; 
no longer bound to obey him, but at liberty to be 
married to, and to become subject to another lord 
or husband. Indeed a considerable ee af the 
Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and almost all 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, are written to prove 
that believers in Christ are not under Moses as a 
guide in the christian religion, but under Christ, 
who is a Son over his own house, and not a ser- 
vant in another’s house, like Mases. Moses, as 
a servant, faithfully delivered laws to the people 
over whom he reigned; but Jesus Christ, asa 
Son, gives laws to those over whom he reigne a8 
our prophet and king. For further reasons why 
we Delleve that we are now to continue in the 
apostles’ doctrine, and to submit to them exclu- 
sively in Christ’s house, see Christian Baptist, 
vol. J p- 38—40. To this add, that when Je- 
sus promised thrones to the Apostlesin his church, 
he left none for Moses nor Elias—not Moses, but 
the twelve apostics of the Lamb, were to judge or 
give statutes to Israel. And when the Great King 
commissioned them, he commanded them to 
teach only what he cominanded them. “Teach 
the disciples,” said he, “to observe all thin 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” The I is 
inclusive of all Christ commanded, and exclu- 
sive of every thing else. ence, eo long as we 
believe the apostles to be faithful men, their ex- 
ample, or the ezamples of the churches whom 
they commended, are exactly of the same ee 
12 
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as a broad precept. If you had seen the first 
volume of this work and the address alluded to 
a copy of each I have now sent you) | think 
_ those questions would have appeared to you un- 
necessary, at least the first one. — 
Under the new constitution all disciples live if 
they knew it; and if you go back to Moses for a 
Sabbath, you may go back to him fora new moon, 
a holy day or what you please. And indeed we 
are, and must be confessed to be, either under the 
old constitution or the new. We cannot be under 
both. We cannot live under the English and 
American constitution at the same time. If I 
were to go to Moses fora “ Seventh n 
I should not blush to take from him an eighth da 
circumcision or an annual passover. I have pai 
a good deal of attention to your Magazine, c- 
ularly on this topic of your peculiarity, and must 
think that you are inconsistent in telling me any 
thing about Paido-Baptist | Sag pee But I should 
be glad to see the seventh day kept by those who 
have a conscience in this matter, as the law re- 
quires; and perhapsin keeping it this way, at least 
once in alife-time, they might become enlight- 
ened in its meaning. Please see vol. I. p. 


Your second question I will briefly answer. For 
the same reason that Paul calle the table on which 
the emblemsof Christ's death are exhibited “the 
Lord’s table,” we call the day on which he rose 
from the dead and brought life and immortality 
to light, the Lord’s day. Itis true tbat every day 
in the week, as some say, is the Lord’s; and so is 
every table in the world, for “the earth is the 

*» and the fulness thereof; yet an apostle 
once calls this table the Lord’s table. But if this 
reason will not be satisfactory to all, we have ano- 
ther. We have as much reason to believe that the 
first day of the week is once called by an apostle the 

rd’s day, as we have to believe that the table 
alluded to is once called the Lord’s—“] was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” Now after hearin 
all that I could hear, and reading all that I coul 
read, from the Sabbatarians and others, on these 
wo ee must contend that no meaning can be 
affixed to them, from any thing in the whole rec- 
ord, but that the writer intended the day of the 
Lord’s resurrection. For if he meant the gospel 
day, as some would have it, then the apostle de- 
des himself to a puerility, incompatible with 
is standing as a man—much more as an apostle. 
For as he intended to acquaint the reader address- 
ed with that day in his exile on which he received 
the revelation, to have teken a name that was as 
indefinite as tho whole gospel age, or to have ta- 
ken a name not gencraily understood at that time 
as expressive of any particular day, would have 
been childish in the extreme. 

But again, the firat day of the week is emphat- 
ically the Lord’s, for this reason, that on this day 
he was begotten—at least Paul says so. Sec his 
application of a part of the second psalm, Acis 
xiii. 34. “THis pay have I begotten you, my 
Son.” Now these are my reasons (at least a num- 
ber of thom) for sometimes as this day the 
Lord’s day. I say sometimes, for I am not tena- 
cious about its name. If you conscientious 
prefer calling it the first of the week, an 
regard it to the Lord as the first christians dia, I 
am not ee ek weak about the name, and 
should never force what may be a conclusion of 
my mind upon the religious practice of others. 
For I will admit that these reasons may not carry 

© same weight to every mind. But as you de- 
manded my reasons for 90 denominating it in this 
way, (which is far from being a general practice) 
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I have given you them freely. They are at your 
service. 

An answer to your third query you will find in 
the 6th and 7th numbers on the “Restoration of 
the Ancient Order of Things.” This is of more 
importance than the name we give the day. 

feel gratified with the spirit and temper of 
your letter, and am only sorry thet my limits for- 
id me giving it a more lengthy notice. The 
numbers which I have sent you, and which you 
had not seen before writing your communication 
of the 30th ultimo, are, I think, a full answer toe 
the subject matter of your queries, and much 
more minute than I could now find room for. I 
would request you to examine very closely the 
two articles referred to in the first volume, and 
to consider them as an answer to your difficulties 
upon ne Sabbath day of the Jews, and the 
%8 day. 

The distinetions of moral, political and cere- 
monial law, which ran — your Magazine 
and letter, are of the same femily with infant 
baptism. Some might make them twin-sisters; 
but I would rather view them as the elder and 
younger branches of the same root. 

Your quotation of Matthew v. 17, is entirely 
irrelevant, as it equally applies to yonr ceremo- 
nial as to your moral law, and he was as exact 
in the ritual of Moses as any other minister of 
the circumcision. It applies to the prophets too, 
as well as to the law; yet it is seid of him thet 
he delivered his brethren the Jews from the law, 
and that when the object of faith was come, they 
were no longer under a schoolmaster. In con- 
tending for the due observance of the Lord’sday 
we establish the law—es Paul did by faith. But 
in making Sabbath days for Gentiles in this 
northern latitude, we put a yoke on the necks of 
the disciples, which makes Christ of as little 
effect to them as he was to those who circun- 
cised in order to be saved. 

Yours respectfully, 


An Epitaph. 
Botp infidelity, tarn pele! 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie: 
sey: are they lost or sav'd? 
If death's by ein, they sinn'd, because ‘re here: 
If beaven's by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason, ah! how deprav’d! 
Revere the bible's sacred , the knot’s untied: 
They died, for Adam sinn’d;—they live, for Jema gied. 
The Witaces. 


A. Camrast.. 








No. 2.]} SEPTEMBER 5, 1825. 
— of the — and Formation g 
e Wesiminster or terian Confesrion 

Fuith.—No. IV. 

THe parliament ordained, April 26, 1615, that 
“no person shall be permitted to preach who is 
not ordained a minister in this or some other re 
formed church, except such as intend the mint 
try, who shail be allowed for the trial of their 

fts, by those that shall be appointed thereto by 
Both houses of — and it is earnestly è 
sired that Sir Thomas Fairfax (a military chi 
tain) take care that this ordinanes be i 
execution in the army. Itis further ordered t 
be sent to the lord mayor and committee of the 
militia in London, to the governors and com 
ers of all forts, garrisons, forees, cities and towm 
with the like injunctions; and the mayor, 
and justices of the peace, are to commit all 
offenders to safe custody, and give notice to the 
parliament, who will take as dy course 
their punishment."* Thiais the way to meke 


+ Neal's History, vol, 3 p. 961. 8 
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and establish orthodoxy, and to show the divine 
institution of the clergy and presbytery, without 
the trouble of interrogating the twelve apostles. 
Thus the clergy had their lips opened, and the 
lsity had theirs shut by the laws of the land; and 
the military and other rulers were to guard the 
consciences of the people with a drawn sword. 

“ At the same time the lords sent to the assem- 
bly of divines to prepare a new directory for the 
ordination of ministers of the church in England, 
without the presence of adiocesan bishop. This 
took up a great deal of time by reason of the op- 
position it met with from the Erastians and Inde- 
pendents; but was at last accomplished, and pass- 
ed into an ordinance November 8, 1645, and was 
to continue in force by way of trial for twelve 
months. On the 28th of August following it was 
prolonged for three years, at the expiration of 
which time it was made perpetual.”® 

The two fundamental rules of this new direc- 
* which is now thought by many to be as old 
as Pau)’s time, ran thus:—First. “ The person to 
be ordained must apply to the presbytery, with a 
testimonial of his taking the covenant, of his pro- 
ficioney in his studies,” &e., whether he can con- 
jugate and decline hic, hee, hoe, &c. &c. 
Second. “ He ia then to = under an examina- 
tion as to his religion and learning and call to the 
ministry.” If he be called by God as Aaron was, 
to be a high priest, and can tell how religious he 
* he is then to be anointed by the presbytery; 
if not he must return to the plough or loom, and 
forever after hold hie peace. Lastly. “ It in resol- 
ved, That all persons ordained according to this 
directory, shell be forever reputed and taken, to 
al] intents and pu for lawfully and suffici- 
ently authorized ministers of the church of Eng- 
tnd, and as capable of any ministerial employ- 
ment in the church, as any other presbyter al- 
ready ordained or hereafter to be ordained.” So 
this point is made orthodox and of divine au- 


The Independents maintained the right of 
every particular congregation to ordain its own 
officers. This was Sbated tendays. The - 


ments on both sides were afterwards published in 
a book titled “ The Grand between 
and ” Atle the question 


was put, “that it is requisite no single congrega- 
tion that can — associate with others, 
should assume to itself the sole right of ordina- 
tion.» Fe was voted in the affirmative. The fol- 
lowing distinguished ministers entered their dis- 
sent >—Thomas Goodwine, Philip Nye, Jeremiah 
S. Simpson, W. Bridge, W. Greenhill 
and W. Carter. The majority, however, ruled, 
and in such cases always regulates the con- 
science and decides what is divine. For the voice 
of the majority is the voice of God. 
wight — debatod Whether ordination 
election to a particular cure or 
charge.” That is, whether a man might be 
married without a wife, and — take 
whom he could get by virtue of his marriage, or 
whether a man might be appointed toa c arge 
without having any. This could not be fairiy 
carried, and was compromised with the Indepen- 
dents, who agreed to the imposition of hands in 


the ceremon ordination, “provided that it 
was attended with an open declaration that it 


was not intended as a conveyance of office 


power.” 

A debate of thirty days was held in the assem- 
biy on this proposition, “ that the scripture holds 
forth that many particular congregations may, and 
BY DIVINE AUTWORITY ovaHT to be under one prrs- 

e Neal's History vol. 3, p. 181. 
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byterial government.” The Erastians would 
not except against the presbyterial government 
as a political institution, but opposed the claim 
of divine right. But the Independents opposed 
the whole proposition and advanced a counter 
divine right of independency. Fifteen days 
they took the part of opponents, and fifteen days 
they were upon the defensive. 

The chief inquiries were concerning the con- 
stitution and form of the first church of Jeru- 
salem, the subordination of synods and of lay 
elders. The Independents maintained that the 
church of Jerusalem waa one congregation; the 
Presbyterians affirmed that there were many con- 

regations in this city under one presbytery. 

he ablest critics in the assembly, such as Dr. 
Teinple, Selden, Lightfoot, Coleman, Vinca, &c. 
were divided upon this head, but it was carrie 
for the Presbyterians. The Jewish Sanhedrim 
was proposed in the assembly as a model for their 
Christian presbytery, and great skill in the Jew- 
ish antiquities was exhibited in this part of the 
debate in settling what were the respective pow- 
ers of the ecclesiastical and civil courts under 
the law. 

As the reader, not acquainted with the origin 
of the present religious institutions, will be curi- 
ous to know how the lay elders or ruling elders, 
got into existence, we shall, while noticing these 
proceedings of the assembly, just remark, that 
while they were inquiring into the constitution 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim and defining its eccle- 
siastical and civil powers, it was remarked that 
“ Moses appointed that he that should not heark- 
en to the priest or the judge should die.” Deut. 
xvii. 12. It was inferred in favor of church 
power that the priest held one court and the civ- 
il magistrate another. But Mr. Selden observed 
that the Vulgate Latin, until within these 40 
years, read thus, Qui non obediverit sacerdoti ex 
decreto judicis morietur. “Ho that will not obey 
the priest shall die by the sentence of the 
judge.” Mr. Lightfoot added, that when the 
judges of inferior courts went up to Jerusalem 

y way of appeal, it was only for advice and con- 
sultation. But when the question was put for a 
subordination of synods and lay elders, as so 
many courts of judicature, with power to dis- 
pense church censure, it was carried in the affirm- 
ative, and asserted in their humble advice to par- 
liament, with this addition, **So Christ has fur- 
nished some in his churches besides ministers of 
the word, with gifts for government, and with 
commission to execute the same when called 
thereto, who are to join with the minister in 
the government of the church, which officers the 
reformed churches generally cal] elders.” Hence 
their name, authority, and office. 

When this point was carried by a large major- 
ity, the Independents entered their dissent in 
writing, and complained to the world of “the 
unkin e they met with in the assembly; that 
the papers they offered were not read, and that 
they were not allowed to state their own ques- 
tions, being told they eet themselves industrious- 
ly to puzzle the cause ane — the ee 

tions obscure, rather than argue the trut 
Oe lalesnens of them; that it was not worth the 
assembly's while to spend #0 much time in deba- 
ting with so inconsiderable a number of men.” 
They also declared that “ the assembly refused 
to dabate their main ioe a vis. Whether 
a divine right of chure — did not re- 
main with every particular congregation.” To 
all which, says Mr. Neal, it wae replied that -the 
amembly were not conscious they had done them 
any injustice; and as for the rest, they were ae 
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proper judges of their own methods of proceed- 
ing. So these matters were carried in the West- 
But the Erastians reserved 
themselves for the House of Commons, where 
they were sure to be joined in opposing these 
decisions of the assembly by all the patrons of 
the Independents. For it: mattered not what 
wae decided by the assembly—it was neither di- 
vine nor orthodox untill sanctioned by the par- 
liament. The English and Scots commissioners 
were very solicitous about the fate of this dogma 
of the divines in the House of Commons, and 
were determined to carry the point by stratagem. 
The scheme was, to carry the question before 
the house should be full. “They gave their 
friends notice to be early in their places; but Mr. 
Glyn, perceiving their intentions, spoke an hour 
to the point of jus diuinum; and after him Mr. 
Whitelocke stood up and enlarged upon the same 
` argument till the house was full; when the ques- 
tion being put, it was carried in the negative, and 
that the proposition of the assembly should stand 
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thus, that if is lawful and agreeable to the word of 


God, that the church be governed by congrega- 
tional, classical, and synodical assemblies.” 

Because the House of Commons would not 
the whole length with the Assembly in establish- 
ing the jus divinum of presbytery, the Scots com- 
missioners and the high Presbyterians in England 
alarmed the citizens with the danger of the church, 
and prevailed with the common council to peti- 
tion the parliament (November 15) “that the 
Presbyterian discipline shall be established as 
the discipline of Jesus Christ.” But the com- 
mons answered with a frown. Not yet discour- 
aged, they prevailed with the city ministers to 
petition, who, when they came to the house, 
were told by the Speaker they “need not wait 
foran answer, but go home and look to the 
charge of their congregation.” 

“The Presbytcrian ministers, despairing of 
success with the Commons, instead of ‘eldin 
to the times, resolved to apply to the House o 
Lords, who received them civilly and promised 
to take their request into consideration; but no 
advances were made for two months, and they 
beeame impatient, and determined to renew 
their application; and to give it the greater 
a prevailed with the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen to join them in presenting an ad- 
dresa, which they did June 16—“for a epeedy 
settlement of church government according to 
the covenant, and that no toleration might be 
given to popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
profaneness, or any thing contrary to sound doc- 
trine, and that al) private assemblies might be 
restrained.” Butit was ali in vain. The House 
of Lords and the House of Commons would not 
be moved: by their disagreeable importunity. 
“ However, adds Mr. Neal, this laid the founda- 
tion of those jealousies and misunderstandings 
between the city and parliament, which in the 
end proved the ruin of the Presbyterian cause.” 

The next and fiercest controversy between the 
parliament and the assembly was upon the pow- 
er of the keys. But upon this we cannot now 
speak particularly. 

From the preceding details of facts we may easi- 
ly discover the spirit of the founders of Presbyte- 
rianism, and what sort of times we would have 
had could they haye obtained their wishes. But 
there was more moderation and benevolence in the 
army and the parliament thanin all the high-toned 
clergy ofthat day. And yet the pornn was 
Eon down to no ordinary degrve of servil- 

to the superstition of those times. En:ror. 
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(Vox. III. 
A Restoration of the Ancient order of Things. 
No. VII 


On the Breaking of Bread—No. IL 

Tux apostles were commissioned by the Lord to 
teach the disciples to observe all things he had 
commanded them. Now we believe them to 
have been faithful to their master, and conse- 
quenily he gave them to know his will. Whatever 
the disciples practised in their meetings with the 
approbation of the apostles, ie equivalent to an 
apostolic command to us to do the same. To 
suppose the contrary, is to make the half of the 
New Testament of non-effect. For it does not 
altogether consist of commands, but of approved 
precedents. Apostolic example is juatiy es- 
teemed of equal authority with an apostolic pre- 
cept. Hence, say the Baptists, shew us where 
Paul or any apostle sprinkled an infant, and we 
will not ask you for a command to go and do 
likewise. It is no derogation from the authority 
for observing the first day of the week, to admit 
that christians are no where in this volume com- 
manded to observe it. We are told that the dis- 
ciples, with the countenance and presence of the 
apostles, met for worship on this day. And so 
long as we believe they were: honest men, and 
taught all that was commanded them, so long we 
must admit that the Lord commanded it to be so 
done. For if they allowed, and by their presence 
authorized, the disciples to meet religiously on 
the first day, without any authority from their 
King, there ia no confidence to be placed in them 
in alai matters. Then it follows that they insti- 
tuted a system of will-worship, and made them- 
selves lords instead of servants. But the thought 
is inadmissible, consequently the order of wor- 
ship they gave the churches was given them by 
their Lord, and their example is of the same force 
with a broad precept. 

But we come directly to the ordinance of break- 
ing bread, and to open the New Testament on 
this subject, we see (Matt. xxvi. 26.) that the 
Lord instituted bread and wine on a certain 
occasion, as emblematic of his body and of his 
biood, and as such, commanded his disciples to 
eat and drink them. This was done without 
any injunction as to the time when, or the place 
where, this was to be afterwards observed. Thus 
the four gospels or the writings of Matthew, 
Mark, and John leave it. At this time the a 
tles were not fully instructed in the laws oí his 
kingdom; and so they continued till he ascended 
up to his Father and sent them the Holy Spirit. 
After Pentecost, and the accession gained that 
day, the apostles proceeded to organize a congre- 
gation of disciples, and to set them in the order 
which the Lord had commanded and taught 
them by his Spirit. The historian tells us mi- 
nutely that after they had baptized and received 
into their society three thousand soula, they contin- 
ued steadfastly in a certain order of worship and 
edification. Now this congregation was intended 
tobea model, and did actually become such to Ju- 
dea, Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The question then is, What order of wor- 
ship and of edification did the — give to tho 
first congregation they organized? This must be 
learned from the narrative of the historian who 
records what they did. We shall now hear his 
testimony, (Acts ij. 41.) “Then they who had 
gladly received his word were baptized, and 
about three thousand were that day added to 
thein ; and they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, and in the fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread, and in prayers.” Other things are 
tecorded of thia congregation distinct from 
those cited, such as their having a ——— 


Vor. IIL) 
of goods, and for this purpose selling their pos- 


sessions of houses and lands. But these are as 
peculiar to them and as distinct from the institu- 
ted order of worship, as was the case of Ananias 
and his wife Sapphira. Their being constantly 
in the Temple is also added as a peculiarity in 
their history. But it may be correctly inquired, 
How are we to distinguish between those things 
which are as peculiar to them as their vicinity to 
the Temple, and those things which were com- 
mon to them with other christian congregations? 
This must be determined by a comparison of the 
practice of other congregations as recorded by the 
same historian, or as found in the letters to the 
churches written by the apostles. From these 
we see that no other christian congregation held 
a community of goods; no other sold their poascs- 
sions as a necessary pr: of christian religion; no 
others met constantly in the Temple. indeed 
Luke, from his manner of relating the order of 
worship and means of edification practised by 
this congregation, evidently distinguishes what 
was easentia! from what was circumstantial. For 
after informing us, verses 41 and 42, of the dis- 
tinct parts or acts of their social worship, he adds 
in a separate and detached paragraph the histo 
of their peculiarities. “Now, adds he, “all 
they who believed were together and hed all 
things in common, and they sold their possessions 
and goods,” &c. This, too, is separated from 
the account of their social acts of worship by a 
statement of other circumstances, such as the 
fear that fell upon every soul, and the many 
wonders and signs which were done by the 
es. From a minute attention to the method 

of the historian, and from an examination of the 
historical notices of other co gations, it is ea- 
sy to distinguish between what was their order 
of worship and menner of edification from what 
was circumatantial. And, indeed, their whole 
example is binding on ali christians placed in 
circumstances similar to those in which they 
lived at that time. For though the selling of 
their esions is mentioned as a part of the 
benevolent influences of the christian religion 
clearly understuod and cordially embraced, as a 
voluntary act suggested by the circumstances of 
the times and of their brethren; yet were a soci- 
ety of christians absolutely so poor that they 
could live in no other way than by the selling of 
the possessions of some of the brethren, it would 
be an indispensable duty to do so, in imitation 
ofhim who, though he was rich, made himself poor 
that the poor, though his impoverishing himeelf, 
might be made rich. But still it must be remark- 
ed that even in Jerusalem at this time the sellin 
of houses and lands was a voluntary act of suc 
disciples as were ssors of them, without an 
command from the apostles to do so. This is 
moet apparent from the speech of Peter addressed 
to Ananias and his wife; who seem to have been 
actuated by a false ambition, or love of praise, in 
pretending to as high an exhibition of self denial 
and brotherly love as some others. Their sin 
was not in not selling their property, nor was it 
in only contributing a part; but it was in lying, 
and pretending to give the whole, when only a 

was communicated. That they were hda 
no obligation from any law or command to sell 
their property, Peter avowa in addressing them, 
and for the pu too of —— them more 
and more: “ White it remained,” says he, “ was 
it not yours? It was still at your own disposal.” 
You might give or withhold without sin. But the 
lie proved theirruin. Thus it is easy to discover 
what was cssential to their worship and edifica- 
tion from what was circumstantial. 
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Their being baptized when they gladly receiv- 
ed the word, was not a circumstance, neither was 
their continuing steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine, in fellowship, in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers. This the order of all the coool Be canter 

athered and organized by the apostles, shows. 
ith regard to our present purpose, enough is ` 
said on this testimony, when it is distinctly re- 
marked and remembered that the first congrega- 
tion organized after Pentecost by the apostles, 
now gitted with the Holy Spirit, 
as in the apos- 
or prayers. This isin- 











tles’ 
disputably plain from the narrative, and it is all 


octrine, leliowsnhi 


we want to adduce from it at present. It is bad 
logic to draw more from the premises than what 
is contained in them; and we can most scriptu- 
rally and logically conclude from these premises, 
that the congregation of disciples in Jerusalem 
did as steadfastly, and as uniformly in their meet- 
ings, attend on the breaking of bread, as upon 
any other mean of edification or act of worship. 
It cannot, however, be shown from this passage 
how often that was, nor is it necessary for us todo 
so in this place. We shall find other evidences 
that will be expresa to this point. We dismies 
this ge in the mean time, by repeating that 
the first congregation organized by the apostles 
after the ascension of the King, did as steadfastly 
attend on the breaking of bread in their religious 
meetings, as upon any act of worship or means 
of edification. 

We shall again hear Luke narrating the prac- 
tice of the disciples at Troas, (Acts xx. 1) “ And 
on the first day of the week, when the disciples 
assembled to break bread, Paul, being about to de- 

art on the morrow, discoursed with them, and 
fougihened out his discourse till midnight.” From 
the manner in which this meeting of the disciples 
at Truas is mentioned by the historian, two things 
are very obvious: Ist. That it was an established 
custom or rule for the S to meet on the 
first day of the week. 2d. That the primary ob- 
ject of their meeting was to break bread. They 
who object to breaking bread on every first da 
of the week when the disciples are assembled, 
usually preface their objections by telling us that 
Luke does not say they broke bread Cp ire 
day; and yet they contend against the Sabbata- 
rians that they ought to observe every first day 
to the Lord in commemoration of his resurrection. 
The Sabbatarians raise the same objection to this 
passage when adduced by all professors of chris- 
tianity to authorize the weekly observance of the 
first day. They say that Luke does not tell ua 
that they met for any religious purpose on — 
firat day. How inconsistent, then, are they who 
make this sentence an express precedent for ob- 
serving first day, when arguing againet the 
Sabbatarians, and then turn round and tell us 
that it will not prove that they broke bread every 
firat day! If it does not prove the one, it is most 
obvious it will not prove the other; for the week- 
ly observance of this day, asa aa of the meet- 
ing of the disciples, and the weekly breaking of 
bread in those meetings, stand or fall together. 
Hear it again: “And on the first day of the 
week, when the disciples assembled to break 
bread.” Now all must confess, who regard the 
meaning of words, that the meeting of the disci- 
ples and the breaking of bread, as far as these 
words are concerned, are expressed in the same 
terms as respects the trequency. If the one were 
times in a year, or only so was the 
other. If they met every first day, they brake 
bread every first day; and if they did not break 
bread every first day, they did not meet every first 
11 
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day. But we argue from the style of Luke, or | But thie, we hope, will be made still more evident 


froin hia manner of narrating the fact, that they | in our next. 


did both. If he had said that on a firet day the 
-dieciples assembled to break bread, then I would 
admit that both the Sabbatarians and the semi- 


Forror. 





Public Notice. 
I, EZRA STILES ELI, stated Clerk of the General 


annual or septennial communicants might find: Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 


some way of explaining this evidence away. 
The definite article is, in the Greek and in 
the English tongue, prefixed to stated and fixed | 
times, and its appearance here is not merely defi- 
nitive of one day, but expressive of a stated or fixed | 
day. This is so in all languages which have a 
deñnite article. Let us illustrate this by a very 
parallel and plain case. Suppose some five hun- 
dred or a thousand years hence, the annua! ob- 
servance of the 4th of July should have ceased 
for several centuries, and that some person or 
persons devoted to the primitive institutions of 
this mighty republic, were desirous of seeing 
every fourth of July observed as did the fathers 
and founders of the oprana; during the hale and 
undegenerate days of primitive republican sim- 
licity. Suppose that none of the records of the 
Fret century of this republic had expresaly sta- 
ted that it was a regular and fixed custom fora 
certain class of citizens to pay a particular regard 
to every fourth day of July—but that a few inci- 
dental expressions in the ography of the lead- 
ing men in the republic spake of it as Luke has 
done of the meeting at Troas. How would it be 
managed? For instance, in the life of John Q. 
Adams, it is written, A. D. 1823, “ And on the 
fourth day of July, when the republicans at the 
city of Washington met to dine, John Q. Adams 
delivered an oration to them.’ Would not an 
American a thousand years hence, in circum- 
stances such as have been stated, find in these 
words ae evidence that it was an established 
usage ane the first century of this republic to 
regard the fourth day of July ee aforesaid. He 
would tell his opponents to mark that it was not 
said that on a fourth of July, as if it were a par- 
ticular occurrence, but it was in the fixed mean- 
ing of the English language cxpressive of a fixed 
and stated day of peculiar observance. At all 
events he could not fail in convincing the most 
stupid that the primary intention of that meeting 
was hatever might be the frequency 
or the intention of that dinner, it must be con- 
fessed, trom the words above cited, that they met 


Another circumstance that must somewhat 
confound the Subbatarians and the lawless obser- 
vers of breaking of bread, may be easily gather- 
ed from Luke’s narrative. Paul and his company 
arrived at Troas either on the evening of the first 
day, or on Monday morning at an early hour; for 
he departed on Monday morning, as we term it, 
at an carly hour; and we are positively told that he 
tarried juat reven days at Troas. Now had the dis- 
ciples been Sabbatarians or observed the seventh 
day as n Sabbath, and broke bread on it asthe 
Sabbatarians do, they would not have deferred theit 
meeting till the first day, and kept Paul and his com- 
pany waiting, ashe was evidently in a great haste 
at thistime. But his tarrying seven days, and his 
early departure on Monday morning, corroborates 
the evidence adduced in proof that the first day 
of the week was the fixed and stated day for the 
disciples to meet for this purpose. 

From the 2d of the Acts, then, we learn that 
the breaking of bread was a stated part of the 
worship of the disciples in their mectings; and 
from the 20th we learn that the first day of the 
weck wasthe stated time for those meetings; and, 
above all, we onght to notice that the most prom- 
inent object of their meeting was to break bread, 


| Seminary, did on the 30th dey of 


United States of America, do hereby certify to 

all whom it may concern, that said Assembly 

having resolved to establish a Western i 
may last, appoint 

Major Gen. Axprew Jacxson, of — 

Hon. Benjamin Muus, of Paris, Kentueky: 

Hon. Joun THomrson, of Chilicothe, Ohio; 

Rev. Osantan Jennrnos, of Washington, Pe. 

Rev. Anprew WyLw, of Washington Col- 

lege, in Pa. 
to be commissioners of the assembly to examine 
carefully the several sites which may be 
for the contemplated seminary, as to the health- 
iness of the — and regions where these sites 
may be found, as to the amount of pecuniary aid 
and other property which may be obtained from 
the inhabitants of these sites and their vicinity 
severally, in establishing the contemplated sem- 
inary, and as to all other circumstances and com 
siderations which ought to have influence in deci- 
ding on the location of theseminary. Thesecom- 
bias tie — report oa board of directors of 
the Western Theological Semin the proposals 
that have been made to them, and their opisina 
the whole subject of the seminary, that the said 
board after considering the report of the commis- 
sioners, may recommend to the next general as- 
sembly the most suitable — in their judgment, 
for the establishment of the Western Theo ogical 
Seminary. 

Of these commissioners Gen. Andrew Jacksonis 

chairman; and thoy, as well as the directors, are 
ma first to meet at Chilicothe, Ohio, on the 
third Friday of July, at 2 o'clock P. M. and sub- 
sequently on their own adjournments. 
_ The agents appointed by the assembly to solic- 
it and receive donations for the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, are the Rev. James Hogue, Rev. 
David Monfort, of Millville, Hamilton counts, 
Ohio; Rev. James Culberteon, Rev. Thomas Bart, 
of Wooster, Ohio; Rev. William Wylie, Rev. 
Elisha P. Swift, and Rev. Obadieh Jenni 

This publication is made that due notice of their 
appointment may reach the commissioners, direc- 
tors, and agents, even should they fail of receir- 
ing the written circular of the subscriber; aad 
that literary corporations and enterprizing indiv- 
iduals in the flourishing western towns, may hare 
an early opportunity of making proposals to some 
one of the commissioners above named concert- 
ing the location of the seminary. 

hose printers in the South and Weat whe 
will give this notice a tuitous insertion 18 
their papers, will confer a favor on the Presbyte 
rian church. 
By order of the General Assembly. 
EZRA 8. P 

Wuen the following Public Notice is reed 
it will appear that the General Assembly of 19% 
yet possesses in an eminent de the primitive 
evangelical, and apostolic spinit of the first le 
borers in planting — in the Roms 
empire. How this precious relique escaped tht 
ravages of Vandalism and the reign of Ni 
in the ages of undisturbed superstition, is 
the conjectures of the reader. 

Prsric Norice. 

I, Simon Pereg, an apostle and stated clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterien ch 
of the Western Roman Empire, do hereby E 
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tify to all whom it may concern, That said as- 
sembly having resolved to establish a Western 


Theological Seminary, did, on the ides of May 
last, appoint 
Major General CLauvpws Caesar, commander 


in chief of the army of invasion into Britain; 

Hon. Jouivs AcrIicoLa, of South Britain; 

Hon. Quintus Cortius, of Rome; 

Rev. Sewsca, of Spain, the true moralist; 

Rev. Marcsnas, son of the patron of Horace— 
to be commissioners of the assembly to examine 
carefully the several sites which may be pro- 
pa for the contemplated seminary, as to the 

ealthiness of those sites, as to the amount of 
the mammon of unrighteousness and other 
means which may be obtained from the inhabit- 
ants of those sites, in establishing said fountain 
of grace in their vicinity. Theae commission- 
ere are to report to the Rev. Matthew Levi, Jo- 
annes Markus, Saulus Paulus, D. D. and the 
other directors of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, the proposals that shall have been made 
to them, and their opinions on the same. 

Of these commissioners, Gen. Claudius Cesar 
because he has been a celebrated duellist and 
warrior, and has no children, is chairman, and 
— ualified to take the command in a 
cabinet of clergy, as in a council! of war; and 
they, as well as the directors, are to meet at 
Damascus on the first of the ides of July, at the 
&b hour of the day, and subsequently on their 
own adjournments. 

The agent to solicit and receive donations for 
the Weatern Roman Theological Gentile Semin- 
ary, are, the Rev. Mr. Simon Magus, Rev. Mr. 
Tertullas, Rev. J. Sergius, Rev. Sp. Timothy, 
Rev. T. Titus, Rev. O. Agabus. 

It is hoped that the friends of religion in the 
flourishing townsof the Western Roman Empire 
will contnbute spintedly on this occasion toa 
western source of life, as they have done in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, to the Eastern. 

ose scribes and heralds in the South and 
West, who will publish this notice without any 
mammon in return for it, as we are very scarce 
of the images of Augustus, will confer a favor on 
the Presbyterian church, for which its head will 
teward them in Paradise. 

By order of the General Assembly, 
Simos PETER, Stated Clerk. 





“The of Onondaga. 

“ DrarLy affecte — deplorable situa- 
tion to which the children of the professed peo- 
ple of God have been reduced by a neglect of 
religious instruction, and the ignorance in which 
they have been kept of the privileges of their 
birthright, secured to them by divine constitu- 
tion—do most earnestly and solemnly recommend 
to the churches a caroful and prayerful observ- 
ance of the following RULES :— 

1. Theat every professing parent, guardian, or 
master of a family, observe the duty of instruct- 
ing his household in the great doctrines of our 
holy religion, of inculcating on their minda the 
obligations they are under to God, and the cove- 
nant relation they stand in to him: taking for a 
general text-book of instruction, the Catechism 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 

2 That such parni guardians, or maste 
commit their houachold to the instructions o 
the church, end bring them, or cause them to be 
brought, to such place or places of instruction 
es the regular authority of the church may from 
time to time appoint. 

3. That each church within the bounds of this 
Fesbytery appoint certain judicious and pious 
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male members of the church as catcchists, to go 
from house to house, and confer with professing 
christians and their households on the importance 
of instructing children in the principles of reli- 
gion, and to appoint certain placcs where the 
children of a particular neighborhood or section 
of the congregation, may, at stated times, meet 
for the purpose of receiving instruction from such 
Catechiets. 

4. That the ininisters and elders, or other au- 
thority of the churches, call a general mecting 
of all the children of the church, quarter-yearly, 
for the purpose of furnishing them such raligiaus 
and moral instruction, as their several circum- 
stances, on an examination of their views and 
feclings, shall appear to require. 

hat every church hold all the children of 
the church, under twelve years old, responsible to 
the church for their future conduct; that the 
church never afterwards relinquish their inspec- 
tion and discipline; that such children hereafter 
stand on the same ground, submit to the same 
salutary correction for their reformation and re- 
petance, or the same sentence of exclusion to 
which the other members are subject, and 
that the names of all such children be added to 
the catalogue of members now enrolled as con- 
stituting the church. It being understood, at the 
same time, that they shall profess their faith, in 
order to a participation of the Lord’s Supper. 

6. That each church collect all other baptized 
persone, who have hitherto been non-communi- 
cante and who will assemble at the call of the 
church, and ascertain who among them are now 
willing to be responsible to the church, to stand 
in their lot in the kingdom of Christ, and public- 
ly profess their attachment to him and the doc- 
trines contained in the Aesembly’s catechism; 
and, in fine, to view themselves, and be treated 
by the church, as ever afterwards members. And 
that all such persons be also added to the cata- 
logue of members composing the church. 

7. That all minors who shall hereafter be ba 
tized, be immediately enrolled with the church, 
considered as members, and treated accordingly. 

8. That when parents from abroad come and 
are received into our churches, their children, 
under twelve years of age, be received and en- 
rolled as members with them. 

Done in Presbytery, at Homer, Dec. 31, 1812. 
Dincx C. Lansina, Moderator. 
Japez Cuapwicx, Clerk.” 


AN excellent plan, truly, to make and confirm 
Presbyterians, but not Christians. These rules 
expressly avow principles of these sectaries which 
but few of their leaders at this time are willing 
openiy and explicitly to declare—such as, 

lst. Not the Holy Scriptures, but the Westmin- 
ster catechism, is the “text-book” for the religious 
instruction of the offspring and households of 
Presbyterians. Thus the understanding, and 
consequently the conscience of those youths are 
biassed and moulded into the Presbyterian form. 

2d. That all the children, under 12 years old, 
born of the flesh, are to be enrolled as members 
of the church, and to be held responsible to the 
church, faith or no faith. 

3d. That those children of the flesh are to be 
accounted as the seed, and to be the subjects of 
church discipline, of correction and exclusion, as 
other members; yet precluded from the privileges 
of the senior members. 

4th. But it is avowed that of these under 
twelve-ycar-old members, only a part shall be 
communicants; and the other part, though equal- 
ly members, are not to be communicants. 
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Sth. That all other baptized persons, whether 
under or over twelve years old, who are non-com- 
municants, be collected and interrogsted whether 
they will stand in their lot in the kingdom of 
Christ, avows that those non-communicants have 
a place or lot in this — whether christian 
or infidel. A worldly and carnal kingdom, truly! 

6th. That all baptized minors are considered 
as members, and forthwith to be treated as such. 


QUERIES. 

1. Why not enrol them as members at the age 
of ten days or ten years? 

‘2, What course of discipline is to be practised 
on three-month or on three-year-old members; for 
these are members under twelve, and to be disci- 
plined by these canons? 

3. Whether is it their birth or baptism that 
makes these babes and minors members of the 
Presbyterian church? 

4. If their birth make them members, why 
baptize them, seeing members of the church are 
not to be baptized? Or if baptism make them 
members, why compare it to circumcision, 
for circumcision did not make members o 
Abraham’s family? 

5. Can one code of laws suit a church of three 
sorts of members—speechlese babes; unregenera- 
ted minors, and regenerated adults? 

In whet a miserable condition is that church 
which is under such lawgivers as the Onondaga 
Presbytery!: 

6. Who placed them on thrones to give laws 
to any society calling itself the kingdom of 
Christ? 

7. Does not the passing of such laws declare 
that the New Testament is silent on euch things? 

8. Ought they not to read Revelation xxii. 18. 
and tremble? 

Ev. C. B. 





To the Edilor of the Christian Baptist. 

Dear Broruer,—Waust your worthy friend 
and correspondent, “P. H.” is puzzling his brain 
with some of those — difficulties originatin 
in scholastic theology and science, falsely so cali- 
ed; I am equally concerned in trying to ascertain 
what method to pursue in order tointroduce “the 
ancient order of things” amongst churches called 
churches of Christ. And as you are undoubted- 
ly an advocate for thie reform, and possessing 
morc information than myself, I take the libert 
of asking for some instructions. But before 

roceed to any specifications, I wish to make 

nown to you that my case issomewhat singular; 
and, as such, shall give you a short sketch, which, 
perhaps, may answer some good purpose, espe- 
cially should this ever meet the public eye. 

I have been for a considerable number of years 
what we call a preacher of the Gospel, and have 
been solemnly ordained to that office by men of 
the highest respectability in my order. I have 
itinerated much through the country, and have 
honestly endeavored to recommend the religion 
of Jesus Christ to my ignorant and perishing 
countrymen, and in doing of which (if I am a 
proper judge) I have — considerable ap- 
plause, aide have been looked upon as a promis- 
ing young man. img thie state of things my 
vanity has often be ttered; and had it not 
been for one serious difficulty with which I had 
to grapple, it is uncertain to what a degree of 
seli-importance I might have arrived—and that 
was, whether I was really called by God to the 
work of the ministry; for my teachers had caused 
yao to believe that there was a special call for the 
ministry, differing from that call which was 
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neceesary in order to make men christians. After 
laboring under this difficulty for many years, and 
still unable to ascertain whether I was really 
called or not, I made an exertion of mind and 
discovered that it could not be wrongin any man 
to recommend that religion which was ordered 
to be published, call or no call; and so I acted, 
and felt considerably relieved from my most se- 
rious difficulty. This was my situation when I 
first saw your views on that subject in the Chris 
fian Baptist; and no sooner had I read them and 
compared them with the word of God, tban I 
abandoned entirely, what I had before par- 
tially, and am made now to wonder why the 
christian world could have been kept in igno- 
rance so long, an ignorance too which is fraught 
with so much distress to an honest-minded chris- 
tian. Having given up my former views relative 
to the call, I now only esteem myself a christian, 
as one who has obtained like precious faith with 
ail sainte; and in consequence of this hope of 
eternal life, I now, from a principle of gratitude 
to God for his ness to me, wish still to rec- 


f | ommend that religion to all men, which is the 


source of all my substantial joye— 


tı Nor can I willing be his bounty to conceal 

“From others, who, like me, their wants and hunger feel. 
“ T'I! tell tbem of hbis bounteous store, 
“ And try tosend a thousand more. 

Although I am satisfied on the subject above 
touched, stil] I have cause of great and increas- 
ing distress in consequence of viewing the state 
of the churches, as being yet in the wilderness, 
and bearing go little likeness to their ancient 
simplicity and glory. For this restoration I ar- 
dently pray; but Iam greatly at a loss to know 
how to make a move, seeing the prejudices with 
which we will have to contend. Itis an easy mat- 
ter for you, my brother, to theorize on this subject, 
but how to reduce it to practice, I have not yet 
found; and thisis the subject on which I aek 
advice. For sure if we do not po to work right, 
we shall not —— shall only be making 
bad worse. My ang more particularly re- 
spects the churches that are already in existence, 
and whether tloy can be reformed without crea- 
ting additional difficulties and distresses, Your 
answer to the above inquiry (should you give 
one) will be read with avidity. 

oping you may prosper in your inquiry after 
truth, I subscribe myself 
Your brother in Christ, 
FaArrurum. 


Reply to Faith 
Dear Brother, z ful 

Tue difficulties which you mention in your 
epistle of July last are apparently great, and in 
some respects, no doubt, really eo. The things 
that happened to the Jews, once the people of 
God, happened to them for types or — 
and they are written for our admonition, to whom 
the grace of God has apposreds and upon whom 
the ends of the world have come. They apos- 
tatized from the divine institution given by Mo- 
ses; they lost the primitive simplicity and ex- 
cellency of the Jews? religion, and departed far 
from both the letter and spint of the covenant 
under which God placed them. They were 
carried captive into Babylon for their iniquities, 
and while in Babylon they lost the primitive 
meaning of the sacred language, the medium of 
the revelation made them; and thus both the 
law and the worship under it were not exhibited 
among them. While in Babylon their condition 
became worse and worse. It pleased the God 
of Abraham to turn the captivity of Jacob. — 
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the dangers and difficulties that attended their 
return were great and appalling. To restore the 
ancient order of things then was a work of no 
smal! difficulty. They had lost a living model 
of the Lord’s bouse; they were ignorant of the 
manner in which the religious festivals and in- 
stitutions were to be observed; they had formed 
many alliances that were difficult to be broken; 
and, worse than all, they had lost the true mean- 
ing of their apostles and prophets. Now, so 
similar has been the apostacy from the new co- 
venant, that almost all the eame misfortunes ut- 
tend it, and the rame names are, in the new 
covenant prophecies, attached to it. To com- 
pete the analosy, and to make it a type of that 
which i¢ doubtless circumstantially represented, 
we may expect to find the same difficultica at- 
tendant on a return to Jerusalem, and a restora- 
tion of the divinely authorized institutions of 
the new covenant. Some of the professing peo- 
ple of God will now, as formerly, oppose a re- 
turn; many will despair of ite practicability; a 
living model of the house of God is wanting; 
and the sacred dialect has been so much per- 
verted, and is so generally misunderstood, that 
but few of even those who feel the thraldom of 
the captivity of Babylon the Great, know whence 
they are fallen, and of what things they should 
repent. 
o make a move in the business of restoration, 
and in returning to the covenant, is, I confces, 
uite a different thing from speculating or talk- 
ing about it; and yet it only requires an intelli- 
gent mind and a willing heart. These will di- 
rect and embolden every effort. The people 
must abandon the language, custoins, and man- 
ners of Ashdod. For this purpose they will 
meet, and read, and examine the New Covenant 
writings. They will also look to Heaven for 
wisdom and courage, and as soon as any item 
of the will of Heaven is distinctly apprehended, 
it will be brought into their practice. But, my 
dear sir, personal reformation, or individual con- 
formity to the spirit, and tempcr, and morals of 
ebristians, must be the basis of cvcry attempt at 
a social or united representation and enjoyment 
of the christian religion. ‘This personal reforma- 
tion will, however, grow with, and be acccle- 
tated by, a social and united effort to understand 
and practise the apostolic instructions. These 
cannot be separated. It ig admitted the form 
of yodliness in individuals and in socictics may 
tzist without the poet and a congregation 
may, like a well-disciplined army, be clothed 
With all the regimentals, and perform all the in- 
wlutions and evolutions to an tofa, and vct not 
aenidier among them—not a christian in apirit 
and temper—in life and deportment. 

But this is more likely to be the case any 
where than amongst those who are daily and 
ardently cultivating a knowledge of the Moly 
Scriptures, and aiming at standing perfect and 
complete in the will of God. This course is a 
sovereign antidote against that state. 

But to come to the pinching question in your 
communication, it must be observed that, amongst 

e congregations with which you are connect- 
ed, thero 18 found this happy circumstance— 
. they have taken the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament for their constitution. Perhaps some of 
them have mado their obeisance to something 
elled tho Constitution of the Elkhorn or Lick- 
iag Association, or to something surnamed after 
the fish ponds or mill seats of your country; 
bet these are such modem playthings they can 
very easily be drowned in the waters that chris- 
med them. Bat in 5 those congregations 
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which havo recognized that Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world, and not composed of all born 
into the world by natural generation, methinks 
it were easy, if the hearts of the people are re- 
generate, to have the ancient order of things 
restored. 

As I have no dictatorial authority in these 
matters, and would by no means covet such; 
and, indeed, as nothing can be done but by the 

cople themeclves, examining, judging, and act« 
ing for themselves, I can only say, that all those 
desiruus of knowing, enjoying, and exhibitin 
the christian religion in its original purity and 
exccllency, must individually, and in their public 
incetings, search and examine tho apostles? 
doctrine, und pay no manner of respect to any 
Opinions or practices which they have formerly 
regarded, cxcept eo far as they see, and learn, 
aud know them to be the teachings of the Hol 
Spit. If they cannot get into this way of read- 
ing and examining the Holy Scriptures to their 
profit, let them begin and inquire into the reasons 
of their present conduct. It is easy to put them 
on the scarch, by proposing them a few ques 
tions to — as, By what authority and 
for what reason do we meet once in a month or 
once in two weeks to heara sermon? By what 
authority and for what reason do we agree with 
a man, called “a preacher,” for the one fourth, 
or the one half, or the one third of his time to 
preach to us? By what authority and for what 
renson do we all forsake the assembling of our- 
selves together except when our preacher draws 
us out?” By what authority and for what reason 
do we at one time attend on certain acts of wor- 
ship in our assemblies, and not at another? or 
why have we ordinary and extraordinary acts of 
worship? Why should we not devote a part of 
the time employed in our meetings in inquiring 
into the grounds and reasons of our own acts 
and deeds, and in comparing our views, enjoy- 
ments, and practices, as christians, with those of 
them who first trusted in Christ? And why 
should we not, as soon as we discover any incon- 
gruity, deficiency, or aberration in our views or 
practices, immediately abandon them, and be- 
come followers of them who among the Jews 
and Gentiles, first turned to the Lord? 

My dear sir, I think by the time these matters 
are ascertained, the views and dispositions of all 
who fcar God will be considerably improved; 
and, as the best solution of these difficulties, we 
intend to give the history of the progress and 
proficiency of some congregations who have tak- 
en this course, and are now enjoying a partici- 
pation of the fulnces of the blessings of the gos- 
pel of Christ. It will not be surprising to find 
some members of yonr best regulated churches 
who will rather walk as other professors walk, 
than in the paths consecrated oe authority 
of the Lord and the — of his first follow- 
ers. Thus the chaff will be purged from among 
the wheat; and the disciple in deed will bo digs- 
tinguished from him who has merely the name. 

fith prayers for your success in the noblest of 
all attempte, I am your brother in the hope of 
immortality. Eprror. 


No. 3.] Oct. 3, 1825. 

A Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the 
Westminster or Presbyterian Confession of Fei 
No. V. 

Ir would be tedious, though, perhaps, 
profitable to go into the detail of the acts an 
deeds of the Westminster Assembly, and those 
proceedings of the long parliament —— 
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with the call and session of those creed makers. 
An assembly which sat five years six months 


and twenty two days, in which they had one 


} 
' 


4 


ordination or induction into livings. 


thousand one hundred and sixty three sessions, 
must have done a great deal of ccclesiastical 
business, right or wrong. Their dceds will ap- 
pear to posterity either good or evil, according to 
the medium through which they are viewed. If 
viewed through the medium of the popular and 
fashionable systems of this age, a majority of 
their acts will appear good and commendable to 
those who are their children; but if viewed 
through the medium of the twelve apostles, by 
those who venerate their character and authori- 
ty, their deeds will —— every way out of char- 
acter, and worthy of the severest reprobation. 
It ie a very slim commendation of them to allow 
that they declared many truths in their confes- 
gion; for so did the council of Trent and the 
council of Nice. 

After they had spent the above term of five 
years six months and twenty two days, in creed 
and discipline manufacturing, those who yct 
kept their seats were converted into examining 
committees. After making the laws of con- 
science and conduct, they became examinatcrs 
of such ministers as presented themselyes for 
In the 
form of examining committees they might have 
gat till their last breath, had not Olivcr Crom- 
well, on the morning of March 25, 1652, turned 
the long parliament out of doors, and thus being 
deprived of their patron, preserver, proprietor, 
benefactor, and guide, they broke up without 
any formal dissolution. Sie transit gloria mundi 
—and so may all the enemies of civil and reli- 

ious liberty, all usurpers of the thrones and au- 

ority of the Lord and the apostles, whether in- 
tentionally or unintentionally such—so let them 
be dispersed! Let thcirlanguage be confcunded, 
and “confusion on their banners wait!” 

They did not like their own establishment 
when they had it built. ‘There was not enough 
of the dungeon and the sword init. This will 
appear in the seguel. 

hat ourremarks may appear just, if they do 
not already from the facts exhibited, we shall, 
in this number, give an extract or two from the 
history of their contest about the keys. Those 
who would wish to have a full statement of their 
proceedings would do well to consult Rush- 
worth’s, and Whitlocke’s Memoirs, or Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, vol. 3. The following 
hints will be found in Neal’s History, vol. 3. 
page 392—-5. 

“But the fiercest contention hetween the as- 
sembly and parliament aroso upon the power 
of the keys, which the former had voted to be in 
the eldership or presbytery, in these words: 
“The keys of the kingdom of heaven were 
committed to the officers of the church, by virtue 
whereof they have power respectively to retain 
and remit sins, to shut the kingdom of hcaven 
against the impenitent both by the word and 
censures, and to open it to the penitent by abso- 
lution; and to prevent the profanation of the 
holy sacrament y. notorious and obstinate of- 
fenders, the said officers are to proceed by admo- 
nition, suspension from the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper for a season, and by excommuni- 
estion from the church, according to the nature 
of the crime and demerit of the person;?? all 
which power they claimed, not by the laws of 
the land, but jure dirino, or by divine appoint- 
ment. 

The mmaebenas ue claimed the like power for the 
brotherhood of every particular congregation, but 
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without any civil sanctions or penalties annexed ; 
the Erastians were for laying the communion 
open, and referring all crimes to the civil magis- 
trate. When the question therefore came un- 
der consideration, in the house of commons, the 
learned Mr. Selden delivered his opinion against 
all suspensions and excommunications, to this 
effect, “that for four thousand years there was 
no law to suspend persons from the religious ex- 
crcisea. Strangers, indeed, were kept from the 

arsovcr, but they were pagans, and not of the 
Jewish religion. The question is not now for 
keeping away l'agans in times of christianity, 
but Protestants from Protestant worship. No 
divine can show, that there igs any such command 
as this to suspend from the sacrament. Noman 
is kept from the sacrament, co nomine, because 
he is guilty of any sin, by the constitution of the 
teformed churches, or because he has not made 
satisfaction. Every man isa sinner, the differ- 
ence is only that one is in private, and the other 
inpublic. Dicecclesia in St. Matthew were the 
courts of law which then sat at Jerusalem. No 
man can show any excommunication till the popes 
Victor and Zcphorinus (two hundred years after 
Christ) first began to use them upon private 
quarrels, whereby it appears that excommunica- 
ticn isa human invention, taken from the hea- 
thens.” 

Mr. Whitlocke spake on the same side of the 
question, and said, “The assembly of divines 
have petitioned and advised this house, that in 
cvery presbytery, or Presbyterian congregation, 
the pastors and ruling elders may have the pow- 
er of excommunication, and of suspending such 
as they shall judge ignorant or scandalous. By 
pastors, I suppose they mean themselves, and 
others who are or may be preachers, and would 
be bishops or overseers of their congregations. 
By ruling elders they mean a sclect number of 
such in cvery congregation as shall be chosen 
for the execution of government and discipline 
therein, A pastoris one whois to feed his sheep; 
and if so, how improper must it be for such to 


| desire to excommunicate any, or keep them from 


food; to forbid any to cat, or whomeoever the 

shall judge unworthy, when Christ has said, 
Take, eat and drink, you all of it, though Judas 
was one of them. But some have said, it is the 
duty of a shepherd, when he sees a sheep feed- 
ing upon that which will do him hurt, to chase 
him away-from that pasture; and they apply this 
to suspending of thosc from the sacrament who 
they fear, by cating and drinking unworthily, 
may eat and drink theirown damnation. But it 
ought to be observed, that it is not receiving the 
gacranient, but the unworthiness of the receiver, 
that brings destruction; and this cannot be with- 
in the reach of any but the person himself who 
alono can examine his own heart; nor can any 
one produce a commission for to be judge therc- 
of. Dut it is saic, that ruling elders are to bo 
joined with the pastore; now in some country 
villages and congregations, perhups they may 
not be very learned, and yet the authority given 
them is very great; the word ciders, amongst the 
Hebrews, significd men of the greatest power 
and dignity; so it was amongst the Romans, 
whose senate was so called, from senes, elders. 
The highest title amongst the French, Spaniarde, 
and Italians, sez, rand seignion, is but a cor- 
ruption of the latin word senior, elder. The 
saine may be observed in our English corpora- 
tions, where the best and most substantial per 
suns are. called aldermen or eldermen. ‘I'hus 
the title of elders may be given to the chief men 
of every presbytery; but if the power of excom- 

16 
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munication be given them, they may challenge | ment was extorted from the two houses before 
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On the Breaking of Bread.—No. III. 


Wr have proposed to make still farther appar- 
ent that the primary intention of the meeting of 
the disciples on the first dey of the week, was 
to break bread. We concluded our last essay 
on this topic with a notice of Acta xx. 7. “And 
on the first day of the week when the disciples 
The design of this 
meeting, it is evident, was to break bread. But 
that this was the design of all their meetings for 
worship and edification, or that it was the pri- 


aseembled to break bread.” 


X 


object of the meetings of the disciples, is 
Fendered very certain from Paul's first letter to 
The apostle ap- 


the Corinthians, chapter xi. A 
plauds and censures the church at Corinth witb 


Yespect to their observance of the order he insti- 


tuted among them. In the second verse he 


ter he censures them in stron 
keeping the ordinance of breaking bread as he 


delivered it to them. They retained in their 


meetings the ordinance, but did abuse it. He 


specifies their abuses of it, and denounces their 


ractice as worthy of chastisement. But in do- 
fng this, he incidentally informs us that it was 
for the purpose of 


bled in one place. And the manner in which 


he does this is equivalent to an exprese com- 


mand to assemble for the purpose. Indeed 
there is no form of speech more determinate in 
ite meaning or more energetic in ita force than 
that which he uses, verse 20. It is Poey 
tho same as the two following examples. 

man assembles laborers in his vineyard to culti- 
vate it. He goes out and finds them either idle 
or — his vines. He reproves and com- 
mands them to business by addressing them 
thus—“ Men, ye did not assemble to cultivate 
my vineyard.” By the use of this negative he 


makes his command more imperative and their 


guilt more apparent. A teacher assembles his 
pupils to learn—he comes in and finds thein idle 
or quarrelling. He addresses them thus—* Boys, 
ye did assemble to learn.” In this forcible 
style, he declares the object of their meeting 
was to learn, and thus commands and reproves 
them in the same words. So Paul addresses the 
' disciples in Corinth— When ye assemble, it is 
not to eat the Lord’s supper;” or 
“But your coming together into one place, is 
ned to eat the Lord’s supper,” plainly and forci- 
bly intimating that this was the design of their 
moeting or assembling in one place, command- 
ing them to order, and reproving them for disor- 
der. Now it must be admitted that Paul’s style 
in this passage is exactly similar to the two exam- 
ples given, and that the examples given mcan 
what we have said of their import; consequent- 
ly, by the same rule, Paul’s reminds the Corin- 
ians, and informs all who ever read the epis- 
tle, that when the disciples assembled, or came 
together into one place, it was primarily for the 
purpose of breaking bread, and in effect most 
pey commands the practice. To this it 
as boen objected that the 26th verse allows the 
liberty of dispensing with this ordinance as often 
as we please. In the improved translation of 
Macknight it reads thus: “ Wherefore, as often 
as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you open- 
ly publish the death of the Lord till the time he 
oeme.” Either these words, or those in the pre- 


in remembrance of me, 
liberty of determining 


) are said to give us the 
when we may break 
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Fens them for retaining the ordinances he de- 
ivered them, and in the conclusion of this chap- 
terms for not 


breaking bread they assem- 


lem, continued as stedfastl 
oeding verso, (“ This do; asoften as you drink it, | brea d 


[Vor. IIJ, 


bread. Ifeo, then the Lord's supper is an anom- 
aly in revelation. It isan ordinance which may be 
kept once in seven months, or seven years, just 
as we please, for, reader, remember, “ where 
there is no law there is no transgression.” But 
this application of the words is absurd, and per- 
fectly similar to the papiste’ inference from these 
mp for they infer hence that “the cup may 
sometimes be omitted, and under this pretence 
have refused it altogether to the laity.» And 
certainly if the phrase, “as often as you drink it,” 
means thet it may be omitted when any one 
pleases, it is good logic for the papists to argue 
that it may be omitted altogether by the laity, 
provided the priest to drink it. 

But neither the design of the apostle nor his 
words in this passage have respect to the fre- 
quency, but to the manner of observing the in- 
stitution. If this is evident, that interpretation 
falls to the ground; and that it ie evident, re- 
quires only to ask the question, What was the 
apostie’s design in these words? Most certain- 
ly it was to reprove the Corinthians, not for the 

requency nor unfrequency of their attending to 

it, but for the manner in which they did it. 
Now as this was the design, and as every writ- 
ers or spcaker’s words are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to his design, we are constrained to ad- 
mit that the apostle meant no more than that 
christians should always, in observing this insti- 
tution, observe it in the manner and for the 
reasons he assigns. 

And last of all, on this passage, !et it be re- 
membered, that if the phrase, “as oft as,” gives 
us liberty to observe it seldom, it also gives us 
liberty to observe it every day if we please.— 
And if it be a privilege, we are not straitened in 
the Lord, but in ourselves, 

But, say some, “it will become too common 
and lose its solemnity.” Well, then, the sel- 
domer the better. If we observe it only once in 
twenty years, it will be the more uncommon and 
solemn. And, on the same principle, the seldom- 
er we pray the better. We shall pray with more 
solemnity if we pray once in twenty years! 

But * tt is too expensive.” How? Wherein? 
Is not the “earth the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof?” It costs us nothing. Itis the Lord’s 
property. He gives us his goods that we may 
enjoy ourselves. We never saw or read of a 
church so poor that could not, without a sacrifice, 
furnish the Lord’s table. To make one “ sacra- 
ment,” requires more than to furnish the Lord’s ta- 
ble three months. I hete this objection most cordi- 
ally.—It is antichristian—it is mean—it is base. 

“Tt is unfashionable.» So it is to speak 
truth, and fulfil] contracts. So it is to obey God 
rather than man. And if you love the fashion, 
be consistent—dont associate with the Nazar- 
enes—hold up the skirts of the high priest, and 
go to the temple. But all objectionsare as light 
as straws and as volatile as a feather. 

To recapitulate the items adduced in favor of 
the ancient order of breaking bread, it was 
shewn, as we apprchend— 

i. That there is a divinely instituted order of 
christian worship, in christian assemblies. 

2. That this order of worship is uniformly the 
same. 

3. That the nature and design of the break- 
ing of bread are such as to make it an cssential 
part of christian worship in christian assemblies. 

4. That the firet church set in order in Jerusa- 


in breaking of 
read, as in any other act of social worship or 
edification. 


& That the disciples statedly met on the a 
1 





- 
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day of the week, primarily and emphatically for 
u 


rpose. 

6. That the apostle declared it was the design 
or the primary object of the church to assemble 
inone place for this purpose, and so commanded 
it to the churches he had set in order. 

7. That there is no law, rule, reason, or author- 
ity for the present manner of observing this 
institute quarterly, semi-annually, or at any 
other time than weekly. 

8. We have considered some of the more 
prominent objections against the ancient prac- 
tice, and are ready to hear any new ones that 
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which was made by and under the authority of 
Constantine the Great, in the ycar 326, and waa 
established as the constitution and test of the 
true Catholic church, and the divine measure of 
all orthodoxy. 

The history of this creed is the following. 
There were in the church of Alexandria, in 
Egypt, two pastors, one named Alexander, and 
the other Anus. Alexandcr, on a certain occa- 
sion, affirmed in reference to the Trinity, that 
there was “an unity in Trinity, and partic- 
ularly that the Son was co-cternul, and co- 
substantial, and of the same dignity with the 


can be offercd. Upon the whole, it may be said! Father.’ Arius objected to the language, and 
that we have express precedent and an express ! urged that “If the Father begat the Sun, he who 
command to assemble in one place on the first | was begotten must have a beginning of his ex- 
day of the week to break bread. We shall | istence as Son; and from hence, said he, it is 
reserve other evidences and considerations until | manifest that there was a time when the Son 
some objections are offered by any correspondent | was not,” &c. This difference in speculation 
who complies with our conditions. Eprror. | between these two men, neither of whom seems to 
— have attended to the scriptural statements on the 

Christian Union.—No. IIT. subject, involved all christendom ina flame and 

Noru#iys can reconcile the different secls in | set bishops against bishops, whoset the people to- 
religion to relinquish their sectarian names and © gether by the ears, and gave occasion, as Lou 
creeds for the name of christian and the word of | ates in his church history observes, to the hesa- 
God, but a clear proof that their names and i then to ridicule the christian religion upon theif 
creeds are not only unscriptural, but are subver-, public theatres. Julian, the nephew of Constan- 
tive of the christian character, and in their con- tine, who, by reason of these disputes, renounced 
sequences prevent the world believing in Jesus; christianity and returned to Paganism, used to call 
Christ. In my two former numbers I have intohis presence the boxers on each side of the con- 
shown, in some degree, the truth of these | troversy, to ubuse each other for his amusement. 
things, and feel sure that every tender-hearted: The dispute between Alexander and Arius 
christian cannot fail to feel much affected by | occasioned Constantine to call his Œcumenical 
the considerations there exhibited. Council—the council of the whole world, as it 
I promised, in my last number, to give a short | was called, to settle the orthodoxy on the sub- 
tccount of the origin of creeds as distinguished | ject, who decreed as follows:—“‘We believe in 
from the word of Godin the gospel. This I do, | one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all 
the more effectually, to evince the deception | things, visible and invisible; and in one Lord, 
that is practised upon the world and the delusion Jesus Christ, the Son of God, theo only begot- 


. there was not then any cree 


under which it labors on this subject. 

The first creed of which we are informed, as 
distinguished from “the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints,” is presented to us under 
the imposing but false title of “The Apostle’s 
Creed,” which is s9 often repeated by the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Episcopalians as of divine 
origin. Dupin, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
the first eentury, than whom a move correct and 
impartial historian has not lived, though of Cath- 
clic profession, makes it abundantly evident that 
this creed was not composed by the apostics. 
Saint Jerome says that the faith of the creed was 
a apostolic tradition, and was not written on 
pper by the apostles. “The iathers of the 
three first ages,’? Dupin observes, “disputing 
wth heretics, do not pretend to say that the 
treed was composed by the apostles, but that 
the doctrine comprised in the creed is that of the 

les.” “We find,” be farther remarks, “in 
second and third ages of the church as many 
creeds as authors, and thoe same author sets the 
cteed down after a different manner in several 
places of his works, which pininiy shows that 


to ba the — nor even any reputed or 
tuablished form of faith except that which was 
mitten in the word of God. St. Jerome exhib- 
la two diff:rent ereeda, and Tertullian made use 
of three different creeds in three severa! places; 
Ul of which creeds are different from the Vul- 
gue.» So much for the origin of the first creed, 
Vhich is rung upon all the changes so often 
tery Sabbath by Catholics and Episcopalians 
“apostolic, 

ihe next one which we shall notice, and 
Which is the most distinguished instance of 
Seed making in history, is the Nicene Creed, 


‘ 


— — —— — — — — — — — — — 


that was reputod | 


ten, begotten of the Father, that is, of the sab- 
stance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, true God of true God, begotten, not made, 
consubstantial with the Father,” &c. This 
was the established creed, or the iron bedstead 
by which every man was to be measured, and 
to be lopped or stretched as he might be too 
long or too short, according to ita dimensions, 
With its erection was forged “the infernal ins 
struments of torture and death for effecting unis 
formity in religion? which were put into the 
hands of the clergy by civil authority. This 
occurred in A. D. 325, and was the first regular. 
establishment of christianity by civil authority, 
and has been perpetuated down to the present 
time in the old world. At that time Conatan. 
tine, though unbaptized, assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop. With this creed, and the 
power of punishing heretics, was exhibited the 
full revelation of the Man of Sin, and with it 
was established the kingdom of theclergy. See 
Jones’ History of the Church, vol. 1. It was at 
this time, as Dupin remarks, that “ bishops met 
together with liberty, being supported by the sus 
thority of princes, and made abundance of rules 
concerning the ordinances of the church. Pre- 
vious to this the discipline was plain and simple, 
and the church had no other splendor to recom- 
mend it but what the holiness of the manners of 


the lives of the christians gave it.” 
Had the poor worms of the dust, Alexander 
and Arius and Athanasius, been let alone to 


enjoy their speculations, with a moderate atten- 
tion to the word of God, their differences of opin- 
ion would either have done no harm, would have 
been healed, or would have died with them. 
Jones, in his history, remarks, that “ the effects 
of this general council were to lay the vere 
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of a system of persecution of a complexion alto- | altogether inconsistent with the noble freedom 
gether new, — — tyrannizing | displayed by the inspired penmen. Many expres- 
enc 


over the consciences o other, and inflictin 
tortures and crueclties far greater than they hu 
sustained from their heathen persecutores.” Each 
side of the Arian controversy, when in power, 
persecuted the other with the moat ruthicss san- 
guinary violence. True christianity had nothing 
to do in this dark business. This waa the reve- 
lation of the Man of Sin which had been previ- 
ously let or hindered by pagan emperors. 

The difference between Alexander and Arius 
arose fruin the neglect or disregard of the doc- 
trinal statements and facts as revealed in the 
word of God on the subject of the nature and 
character of Christ, and by indulging in meta- 
physical speculations, aidcd by Clement's natu- 
ral religion, without regard to the word. 

It is impossible for those who entertain a reve- 
rential regard for the great God not to be struck 
with the presumption of sinful, ignorant, crring 
mortals, who would dare to investigate a subject 
of such awful import as the modus of the divine 
existence, or who would presume to go further 
in the discovery of God than he has revealed 
himself. 

It would pow seem, that, according to the 
most enlightened scripture views of the subject, 
both sides of the Arian controversy in the fourth 
century were wrong, and yet both in some de- 
gree were right :—tor, as has been observed by 
a distinguished orthodox writer of Europe of the 
present day, and which agrees pretty much with 
the principles of the Andover school in Massa- 
chusetts, “ Divine revelation never leads us tu 
conceive of the Son of God abstractly from the 
incamation of the Word. The Word that was 
God wasmade flesh. The Holy Ghost oversha- 
dowed the Virgin Mary ;—this was the reason, 
not only of her conceiving that holy thing, but 
also of its being called the Son of Grud. Al- 
though the sonship of Christ always supposes 
and includes his godhead, in which the etcrnal 
original and essential dignity of his person 
consists; yetit docs not appear from = scripture 
that he is called the Son of (God, merely as God, 
orto teach us the originand manner of his exis- 
tence in the godhead; it scems applicable to him 
as Emanuel, God with ns. Human knowledge 
of Jehovah can go no further than the terms in 
which the divine nature as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are revealed. The chirubim veil 
the rest with their wings. 

In the western states a very unpromtiable con- 
troversy has existed on this subject. Lt men 
could be content with the seripture statements 
of the nature and character of Chris’, and could 
realize the fact that he was worshipped as God 
by inspired apostles and christians, for which 
they suffered death, and which waa indeed the 
first cause of their persecu'ion, it would end all 
controversy, and we would soon e:e a union of 
sentiment. Without the agreement that Christ 
is really an object of worship, and is of course 


Divine, there can never be chnstian union between : 


them. 

These disputes have originated a technical 
phraseology on both sidca, which has greatly 
narrowed the vocabulary in religion, and has 
rendered some modes of expression almost ob- 
solete, which were indulged in without scruple 
by the sacred writers, They have ocensioned, 
onthe Arian side of the question, in many in- 
stances, the relinquishment of the latitude with 
which the scriptures express themselves on the 
nature and glory of Christ, and have produced a 
scrupulous and systematic cast of diction which is 





sions are employed, without hesitation, in scrip- 
ture, which are rarely found even in the direct form 
of quotation in their writings, and are never heard 
in their public addresses but with a view of sub- 
jecting them to explanations and ulati 
which so mutilate and mar the character o 
Christ as to render him altogether an object un- 
tit for the worship of christiane; and who, if thus 
scen, had never been worshipped by Stephen and 
Paul and the apostolic chnstians. Paul wrote 
his first epistle to “the church of God which isat 
Corinth,” and * to all that in every place call 
upon, or invoke, the name of, or worship, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their and our Lord.” 

The next instance of creed-making was in the 
retun of Henry VHE. and his immediate succes- 
sors. This iasaid to have formed the dawn of 
the Reformation, which has eventuated in the 
forination of the Episcopal church in England 
and in thes: United States, with which also the 
Methodist Episcopal church is identified. 

After having becn married to Catharine of 
Artagon fora numberof years, Henry VII. be- 
caime attached to Anne Boleyn, and petitioned 
the Pope to divorce him from Catharine that he 
might marry Anne, which the Pope refused or 
delayed. He then obtaineda sentence annulling 
lia marringe from Bishop Cranmer. The Pope 
rescinded Cranmer's sentence and excommunr 
cated the king. This induced Henry and bis 
parliament to pass an act abolishing the Pope's 

| pewerin Eugland, and by anotheract they declar 
| cd the king supreme head of the church, and all 
‘the authoritvof which the Pope was deprived in 
England wae vested in, and assumed by, Henry- 

Henry was a devoted Roman Catholic in hear, 
and becoming jealous of Ann Boleyn's attach- 
nent to the Protestants, had her beheaded, and 
the next day married Jane Seymer, who dying, 
he married Anne of Cleves, and in a short time 
put her away and married Catharine Par. 

\dward VI. the son of Jane Seymer, succeeded 

hia father, Henry VIII. to the throne, when nine 
vears old. He was a good little boy, and friend- 
ly to the Protestants. He and his bishops did 
‘something towards forming and improving the 
chureh of England. Mary, deaphict of Catharine 
lof Arragon. succeeded him, restored the suprem 
| aey of the Pope ot Rome, and beheaded Cranmer 
jand others. Alter Marv, came to the throne 
Elizabeth, duughtcr of Anne Boleyn, who ree 
tored the ecclesiastical order appointed by ber 
‘father, and wus the first female Pope of England; 
for she *arrogated to herself that ceclesiastical 
supremacy over the faith and worship of her sub 
"jects which before was supposed exclusively to 
‘belong to the courtof Rome.” ‘The bishops amd 
clergy were so far from having any hand ia 
forming the present established church of Eng- 
‘land orin ordaining its rites and articles 
‘faith, that it was done not only withoat them, 
‘Lut in actual opposition to them, The parlie- 
ment and the queen alone established her st 
premacy and the common prayer-book, in spite 
of all opposition from the bishops in the Hous 
of Lords; and the convocation then sitting W8 
so far from having any thing to do, in 
church articles for reformation, that it presen 
to Parliament several propositions in behalf 
the tencts of popery, directly contrary to thè 
procecdings of parliament. 
Such isthe pure spiritual origin, if I my 
| speak ironically, ot the Episcopal church of Bag- 
land and of these United States. Are there nol 
many of the marks of the Beast upon it? Int the 
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church of Christ he is the sole head, founder and 
lawgiver; all authority and jurisdiction are in 
him and flow from him; but in the church of 
England the king or queen is “supreme head, 

esing all power to exercise all manner 
of ecclemastical jurisdiction, and archbishops, 
bishops, and archdeacons, and other ecclesias- 
tical persons have no manner of jurisdiction ec- 
clesiaetical, but by and under the king’s majesty, 
who has full power and authority to hear all 
manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to reform 
and correct all vice, sin, errora, heresies and 
abuses whatever.” 29th Henry viii. ch. 1, 37th 
Henry viii. ch. 17, lat Eliz. ch. 1. The bishops 
for these United States, after the Revolution, 
could not be ordained in England without the 
consent of his ecclesiastical supremacy, George 
III. and it was with difficulty that the succession 
could be obtained on that account. 

In consequence of this supremacy, the king 
or queen has power to excommunicate from, or 
te-admit into the church, independent of, yea, 
in direct opposition to, all its bishops and clergy. 
They revoke, if they please, any spiritual ccn- 
sare; suspend or excommunicate any bishop or 
other clergy; and by proclamation, without re- 

ntance, can restore the vilest offenders to the 

m of the church. They have powcr to for- 
bid all preaching for a time, as did Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. queens Mary and Elizabeth; to lim- 
it, instruct, and prescribe to the clergy what they 
shall and what they shall not preach, as did 
Elizabeth, James I. Charles, and king William. 
Such is the channel of legitimacy through which 
Episcopalians pack that the apostolic eucccs- 
tion has been handed down to them, who, with 
the Roman Catholics, assume the exclusive 
right to preach the word of God and to adminis- 
ter the ordinances of the New T'estament by 
virtue of this pore spiritual legitimacy, and 
this, too, in these United States! Con that be 
the church of Christ, with such a head to it, 
which exalts itself above all that is called God! 

He who reads Jones’ History of the Church of 
Christ, the history of that socicty of christians 
which we see described.in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and in the Apostolic Epistles, which has 
been persecuted since Constantine by such se- 
cular ecclesiastical establishments a that of the 
English episcopacy, will readily perceive that 
the church of Christ is quite a different thing 
from such hierarchies, and that their creeds and 
confessions bave no claim to divine authorily, 
but are reprobated by it. It will be seen that 
that which has been described by Musheim and 
Milner as tho church of — has been the 

church. 


beastly — of his 
The Jethodist Society and system was first 
formed in 1729 by the association of John and 
,Charles Wesley and some other persons, for re- 
* ligious exercises and their own improvement in 
reading the scriptures. Their regularity and 
seriousness procured for them the namo of Me- 
thodists. Mr. Wesley gives us the following ac- 
count of Methodism :—“The first riso of Me- 
thodism (so called) was in November, 1729, 
when four of us met together at Oxford; the 
eecond was at Savannah, in April, 1736, twenty 
or po persons met at my house; the last was 
at n on this day, (viz. May 1, 1738,) when 
forty or fifty of us agreed to meet together every 
Wednesday evening, in order to a free conversa- 
* begun and ended with prayer.” From 
1760 to 1790, several persons of Mr. Wesley’s 
wesiety emigrated from England and Ireland 
ead settled in various of America. Du- 
tiag the war between England and America all 
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communication between the two societies was 
cut off. This was very much felt by the Amer- 
ican Methodiste. Mr. Asbury, the senior minis- 
ter, was importuned to take proper measures that 
the societies might enjoy the privileges of other 
churches, by the ordination of ministers. This 
he refused because of his attachment to the 
church of England. On this, a majority of the 
preachers separated from him and chose out of 
themselves three senior brethren, who ordained 
others by the imposition of hands. Mr. Asbury 
prevailed on them to return, and by a vote at 
one of their conferences, the ordination was 
declared void. After the war Mr. Wesley drew 
up a plan of church government, &c. for the 
American Methodists, and ordained Dr. Coke a 
join’ superintendent with Mr. Asbury over the 
Methodist connexion in North America. The 
reason Mr. Wesley assigned for this measure 
was the following, which he gave in answer to 
a question put to hin by William Jones, a chap- 
lain of lord bishop Horn, in the following words: 
“ Whether it was true that he (Wesley) had in- 
vested two gentlemen with the episcopal charac- 
ter,and had sent them in that character to Ame- 
rica?” ‘ Aggoon,” said Mr. Wesley in answer, 
‘Sas we had made peace with America, and al- 
lowed them their independence, all religious 
connexion between this country and the inde» 
pendent colonies was at an end; in consequence 
of which the sectarics fell to work to increase 
their several parties—and the Anabaptists, in 
particular, were carrying all before them.— 
Something was therefore to be done, without 
loss of time, for this poor people (as he called 
them) in America; and he had therefore taken 
the step in question with a hope of preventing 
further disorders.» Thus Mr. Wesley, who was 
only a presbyter, consecrated two bishops, which 
was complained of by bishop Horn in his charge 
to the clergy of Norwich. See Jones’ Life of 
Horn in Horn's works, vol. i. p. 161. and vol. iv. 

. 52. 

I frankly confess that Mr. Wesley had as 
much of a divine right to ordain bishops, to form 
a crecd, to make a book of discipline, and to 
ordain and establish ritea and ceremonies in the 
church, as the pope of Rome and all his cardi- 
nals had; or as had Henry VIII. and pope Eli- 
zabeth with their parliaments and bishops; or 
as had parliament with the Westminister Ag 
sembly, who made the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith; or as had the scven Baptist churches 
of London, or the one hundred churches who 
composed the Philadelphia Confession of Faith. 
In behalf of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
one lawgiver, and head of the church, however, 
I aver that all these powers have been exercised 
without right, and in opposition to his authority; 
and any man who submits to them as authorita- 
tive in religion, worships the image of the Beast 
and beara his name. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith was 
formed by the Westminster Assembly, which 
was convened as an ecclesiastical council of 
parliament in 1643, The ordinance which con- 

'vened them stated that they were “to be con- 
' sulted with by parliament for settling the go- 
'vernment and liturgy of tho Church of Eng- 
land.” Its professed design was to reforin Epie, 
copacy to tho standard of former times. But 
the interests of parliament, in opposition to king 
Charles I. became, so reduced that they were 
obliged to call in the aid of the Scots. Their 
aid was offered on condition that the Parliament 
and the Westminster Assenibly would abandon 
Episcopacy, and attempt the epaphehment of 
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Presbyterianism, which at length they advanced 
into jus divinum, or a divine institution, derived 
expressly from Christ and the apostles. On the 
17th of August, 1643, the Solemn League and 
Covenent, embracing these objects, was deliv- 
ered into the assembly by Dr. Henderson. It 
was adopted by parliament and sent over the 
three kingdoms tọ be sworn to and signed. The 
objects stated in the covenant were to promote 
the extirpation of popery, prelacy, heresy, schism, 
scepticism, and idolatry, and endeavor a union 
between the kingdoms in one confession of 
faith, one form of church government, and one 
directory of worship. They took an oath to be 
orthodox in doctrine agreeably to the word of 
God; and in discipline to do what they should 
conceive would be most to the glory of God and 
the good and peace of the church.” The West- 
minster Confession of Faith was the result of 
this holy alliance. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in these United States 
say, in their minutes of 1824, in reference to 
the Westminster Assembly, that “its members 
were full of the Holy Ghost” when they pro- 
duced that Confession. 

The Baptist Confession of Faith was published 
in London in 1643, not under the name of a bap- 
tist confession, but ‘tof seven congregations in 
London.” ‘The name of baptist,” as is obser- 
ved by Adams in his History of the Religious 
World, “is only of modern date and of local ap- 

lication.” Anabaptists and anti-paido-baptists 

ad been the usual epithets by which christians 
who believed that the immersion of believers 
was baptism, had been called by their opposers. 
They professedly published the confession of 
faith for the information and satisfaction of those 
that did not understand what their principles 
were orhad entertained prejudices againat them, 
and persecuted them, on account of sentiments 
which they did not entertain. 

In their confession they say, “We confess 
that we know but in part; to show us from the 
word of God, that which we see not, we shall 
have cause to be thankful to God and to them. 
But if any man shall impose upon us any ting 
that we see not to be commanded by our Lor 
Jesus Christ, we should, in his strength, rather 
embrace all — and tortures of men, and 
if it were possible, to die a thousand deaths, rather 
than do ny thing against the truth of God, or 
against the light of our own consciences.” They 
did not assume or bear the name of baptiste, but 
professed themselves to be baptized congrega- 
tions. 

Thus I have given a short but just sketch of 
the origin of the sects and creeds of our country. 
In my next number I design to address the 
preachers of all denominations on the subject of 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 


General Smyth and C. Schultse. 

A Mk. Scacxrze, of Virginia, has given a bold 
— to all the clergy in general, and fo 
Bishop Hobart, of New York, in particular, to 
stand to their arms; for if not, he wil! publish 
to the world a treatise “on the doubtful origin 
of all our miracles, and also all religions, except 
ancient Theism.” This ancient Theism of his 
is supposed to be the invention of somebody 
before Moses, whom he represents as a most 
wicked knave and impostor. We cannot but 
admire the intrepidity of this strong-minded lay- 
man, as he represents himself, who, after forty 
yon mady and twenty years’ praying, discov- 
ered how Aaron’s rod budded and blossomed, aad 





— that was by soaking it in warm water or oxyge- 
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nated muriatic acid, mingled with water, &c. 
We have no room at present to publish an 

strictures ona piece of his composition whic 

has appeared in a late Philadelphia paper. But 
as Mr. Schultze appears a very conscientious 
Deist, and really a very devout one and as 
he declares his belief to be established in the 
unity of God, the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and 
has very respectfully challenged the clergy—we, 
though not included in his general challenge, 
would promise, if the clergy fail to convince him 
that he is mistaken, to show that his creed is 
stolen from the bible; for, according to right rea- 
son and common sensc, the unity of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, are not knowable by 
our five senses, the sole avenues to the human 
understanding. And we will engage to show, 
if Mr. Schultze pleases to favor us with his 
manuscript, (without a penal bond for five thou- 
sand dollars for itsreturn, though we will pledge 
our word to return it if possible,) that he must, 
on his own principles, renounce his own creed 
too, and become a downright Atheist, instead of 
a Theist. And, indeed, there is no man who 
can stop on this side of pure Atheism who re- 
jects the Christian religion. And this is equiva- 
ent to saying that no man can reasonably be a 
disbeliever of the Christian religion. 


No. 4.] Novemser 7, 1825. 
A Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the 
Westminster or eee Confession of Faith. 
0. 


Evrror. 





THE Parliament, desiring to comprehend the 
Independents within the new establishment re- 
comniended by the Assembly at Westminster, 
or to give them a full tuleration, did, on the 13th 
of September, 1644, order a grand committee of 
accommodation to consider the points of differ- 
ence. The independents would have stated the 
points of difference and would have endeavored 
a compromise while the discipline of the church 
was pending in the Assembly; but, at that time, 
the Presbyterians insisted that the new form of 

vernment should first pass into a law asa stan- 

ard, before the exceptions of the Independents 
should be considered. Upon which they were 
adjourned by the House of Commons tiil the 
affair should be determined in the Assembly; 
who agreed, April 4, 1645, “that the brethren 
who had entered their dissent against the Pres- 
byterian government should be a committce to 
bring in the whole frame of their government in 
a body,.with their grounds and reasons.” The 
Independents desired liberty to bring in their 
objections by parts as the Presbyterians had 
done their advices; but this not being admitted, 
they desired time to perfect their plan before any 
other scheme passed into a law, but the Pres- 
byterians, without any regard to the compromise, 
by the assistance of their Scotch friends, pushed 
the affair to a conclusion in Parliament; upon 
which the Independents laid aside their own 
model, and published a remonstrance complain- 
ing of the artful conduct of the Assembly; and 
that the discipline of the church being fixed, it 
was too late to think of acomprehension.* Thus 
the Presbyterians jockeyed the Independents, 
and intrigued their jus divinum. 

The Parliament saw the mistake, and by their 
own hands resumed the affair, and revived the 
committee of accommodation, Nov. 6, 1645. 

A committee of the most distinguished Inde- 
pendents, and also of the leading Fresbyteriana, 
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met several times on the subject of accommoda- 
tion and toleration. At their last meeting, 
March 9, the Presbyterian paper in answer to 
the overtures of the Independents, concluded 
with these remarkable words—“ That whereas 
their (Independent) brethren eny that uniformity 
ought to be urged no farther than is agreeable 
to all men’s consciences, and to their edifica- 
tion, it seems to them as if their brethren (the 
rege rey not only desired liberty of con- 
science for themselves, but for all men, and 
would have us think that we are bound by our 
covenant to bring the churches in the three 
kingdoms to no nearer a conjunction and uni- 
formity than is consistent with the liberty of all 
men’s consciences; which, whether it be the 
sense of the covenant, we leave with the honora- 
ble committee.” Hereupon “Jeremiah Bur 
roughe, a divine of great candor and moderation, 
declared in the name of the Independents, that 
if their congregations might not be exempted 
from that coercive power of the classes—if they 
might not have liberty to govern themselves in 
their own way, as long as they behave peaceably 
to the civil magistrate, they were resolved to 
suffer or go to some other place of the world 
where they might enjoy theirliberty. But while 
men think there is no way of peace but by 
forcing all to be of the same mind—while they 
think the civil sword is an ordinance of God to 
determine all controversies of divinity, and that 
it must needs be attended with fines and im- 
prisonments to the disobedient; while they ap- 
prehend there is no medium between a strict 
uniformity and a general confusion of all things; 
while these sentiments prevail, there must be a 
base subjection of men’s consciences to slavery, 
a suppression of much truth, and great distur- 
bances in the christian world.” : 
Thus ended the last committee of Lords and 
Commons and Assembly of Divines for accom- 
modation. Nothing was more detested and 
ebhorred by the majority of the Presbyterians 
than toleration. The London divines, who often 
at this time held their meetings at Zion College, 
and hed a synod every Monday to consult in 
order to aid the Westminster Assembly in carry- 
ing their points favorable to their own establish- 
ment, and in opposition to any toleration of other 
sectaries—besought, in a letter of January 15, 
1645, the Assembly “to oppose with all their 
might the great Diana (toleration) of the Inde- 
ndents.” In this letter these words are to be 
ound—“ Not, say they, that we can harbor the 
least jealousy of” your zeal, fidelity, or industry 
in the opposing and extirpating of such a root 
of gall and bitterness as toleration is, and will 
be both to the present and future — The 
city ministers, in a provincial assembly, Nov. 2, 
1749, in a vindication of their beloved presbytery, 
“represent universal toleration as contrary to 
godliness, opening a door to libertinism and 
profancness, and a tenet to be rejected as soul 
poison.” ® 
Sach was the spirit of the Presbyterians both 
in and out of the creed-making assembly; and, 
es Mr. Nea) justly observes, this no toleration 
was turned upon themselves by the prelatists in 
twenty years; so that they who would, and who 
did shut the gates of toleration and of merc 
upon others, had those very gates shut in their 
own face. Mr. Baxter, tyrannical os he wa 
lived to ar the blindness and obstinacy o 
this assembly upon this subject. His words are, 
“The Presbyterian ministers were so little sen- 
sible of their own infirmities, that they would 
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not agree to tolerate those who were not only 
tolerable, but worthy instruments and members 
in the churches, prudent men, who were for 
union in things necessary, for liberty in things 
unnecessary, and for charity in all; but they 
could not be heard.” 

We shall notice but one other act of this 
assembly, and dismiss them from our view for a 
while. The Parliament requested them to re 
commend some other version of the Psalms of 
David than Sternhold’s and Hopkins’. They 
read over Rouse’s version, and, after several 
amendments, sent it up to the House, Nov. 
14, 1645, with the following recommendation: 
« Whereas the honorable House of Commons, 
by an order bearing date Nov. 20, 1643, have 
recommended the Psalms published by Mr. 
Rouse to the consideration of the Assembly of 
Divines, the Assembly has caused them to be 
carefully perused; and as they are now altered 
and amended, do approve them; and humbly 
conceive they may be useful and profitable to 
the church if they be permitted to be publicly 
sung. Accordingly they were authorized by 
the two Houses.” 

Thus we have seen how the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, Directory for Public Worship, Form of 
Diecipline, Presbyterian Church Government, 
and Rouse’s version of the Psalms of David, got 
to be canonical and of divine authotity. And 
with deep sorrow, too, we have seen that no 
toleration was the first sprout from this sweet or 
bitter root. The following items give the whole 
in miniature :— 

1. When king Charles I. sought the assistance 
of his Catholic subjects in carrying on a war for 
his own prerogative, the Parliament which op- 
posed him sought the assistance of the Scots na- 
tion in resisting his claims, 

2. The Scota, prejudiced in favor of Calvin- 
ism, through the preaching of Knox and others 
of the Geneva school, agreed to assiat their En 
lish neighbors upon condition that they would 
assist them or unite with them in establishing 
one creed, one discipline, one ecclesiastical go- 
vernment in both nations. 

3. In order to this, it was stipulated that an 
assembly of divines be called as an ecclesiasti- 
cal council, to aid the Parliament in settling a 
religious establishment that wouid meet the 
views of the Scots. 

4. That the assembly at Westminster was 
summoned, convened, sworn, instructed, paid, 
and controlled by this parliament. 

5. That the solemn league and covenant was 
introduced, fashioned, matured, and established 
by the same divines and parliament. 

6. That Rouse’s pealms were canonized and 
legitamized by the same authority. 

7. And that the whole ended in religious des- 
potism, tyranny, and n» toleration. That swo 
and constables, exiles, confiscation, and death, 
were the attendants and sanctions of thisaystem. 

It is to be hoped that many of the modern 
Presbyterians have seen the folly of their creed 
makers, and do lament thet such should have 
been the circumstances which gave birth to their 
system. Enrros- 





In presenting our readers with the following 
extract, we are afraid of being charged with the 
crime of plagiarism; because it will be remem- 
bered that, if we have not used the very words 
and phrases in some of our public addresses, we 
have certainly on various occasions, viva — 

13 


end, perhaps, with the pen, too, expressed every 
idea in the extract, and yet never acknowledged 
Mr. Locke as our tutor in any instance. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, we are perfectly inno- 
cent of the crime. For, until a few days ago, 
we had never seen or read one sentence in this 
work.” In preparing for the edition of the New 
Testament, among other words lately received, 
this of the justly celebrated Locke came into 
our hands. It is the 3d edition, published in 
, London, 1733, nearly acentury ago. This great 
layman, commentator, and philosopher, to whom 
all the British empire and all America are in- 
debted for his essays on Toleration, on the Hu- 
- man Understanding, and on other accounts, did, 
in our judgment, and in that of the great Dr. 
Pierce, and many others, make the best effort 
towards understanding the apostolic epistles ev- 
er made since the great apostacy took place. 
But he was a layman, else he should have been 
betler known and more universally read asa 
commentator. His praise as a philosopher ie 
commensurate with the English tongue-—and, 
indeed, with modern Europe; but his character 
as a biblical critic is not so well known, because 
he bad never been consecrated. We publish 
this extract on account of its intrinsic impor- 
tance, and to show that some of those views 
which are said to be peculiarly our own, were 
entertained a hundred years ago, and concur in 
showing the necessity of the translation of the 
New Testament which we are about to publish. 
— En. C. B 
Extract from the Preface to Locke’s Paraphrasc 
and Notes on Four of Pauls Epistles. 

“To THESE We may subjoin two external causes 
that have made no small increase of the native 
and original difficulties that keep us from an 
easy and assured discovery of St. Paul’s sense, 
in inany parts of his epistlcs, and those are— 

“First. The dividing of them into chapters 
and verses, as we have dene; whercby they are 
80 chopped and minced, and,as they are printed, 
stand so broken and divided, that not only the 
common people take the verses usually for dis- 
tinct aphorisme, but even men of morg advanced 
knowledge, in reading them, lose very much of 
the strength and force of the coherence, and the 
light that depends onit. Our minds are so weak 
and narrow, that they have need of all the helps 
and assistances that can be procured, to lay be- 
fore them undisturbedly the thread and coher- 
ence of any discourse; by which alone they are 
truly improved, and led into the genuine sense 
of the author. When the eye is constantly dis- 
turbed with loose sentences, that, by their stand- 
ing and separation, appear as so many distinct 
fragments, the mind will have much ado to take 
in, and carry oninits memory, a uniform discourse 
of dependent reasonings; especially having from 

i the cradle been used to wrong impressions con- 
cerning them, and constantly accustomed to hear 
them quoted as distinct sentences, without any 
limitation or explication of their precise mean- 
ing from the place they staridén, and the relation 
they bear to what goes before or follows. These 
divisions also have given occasion to the readin 
these epistles by parcels and in scraps, whic 
hts farther confirmed the evil arising from such 
partitions. And I doubt not but every one will 
confess it to bea — unlikely way to come to 
the understanding of any other letters, to read 
them piecemeal, a bit today, and another scrap 
tomorrow, and so on by broken intervals; especi- 
ally if the pause and cessation should be made 
as the chapters the apostle’s epistles arc divided 
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into, to end sometimes in the middle of a sen- 
tence. It cannot therefore be wondered at, that 
that should be permitted to be done to Holy 
Writ, which would visibly disturb the sense and 
hinder the understanding of any other book 
whatever. .If Tully’s epistles were so printed, 
and so used, I ask whether they would not be 
much harder to be understood, less eesy and lese 
pleasant to be read by much than now they are? 
«How plain soever this abuse is, and what 
prejudice soever it does to the understanding of 
the sacred scripture, yet if a bible was printed 
as it should be, and as the several parte of it 
were writ, in continued discourses where the 
argument is continued, I doubt not but the sev- 
era! parties would complain of it as an innova- 
tion and a dangerous change in the publishing 
those holy books. And, indeed, those who are 
for maintaining their opinions, and the systems 
of parties by sound of worde, with a neglect of 
the true sense of scripture, would have reason to 
make and foment the outery. They would most 
of them be immediately disarmed of their great 
magazine of artillery wherewith they defend 
themselves, and fall upon othera. If the Holy 
Scripture were but laid before the cyes of chris- 
tians in its due connexion and consistency, it 
would not then be so easy to snatch out a few 
words, asif they were separate from the rest, te 
serve a purpose to which they do not at all be- 
long, and with which they have nothing to do. 
But as the matter now stands, he that has a mind 
toit may, at a cheap rate, be a notable champion 
for the truth; that is, for the doctrines of the 
sect that chance or interest has cast him into. 
He need but be furnished with verses of sacred 
scripture, containing words and expressions that 
are but flexible (ae all general, obscure, and 
doubtful ones are) and his system that has 
—— them to the orthodoxy of his charch, 
makes them immediately strong and irrefragable 
arguments for hia opinion. This is the benefit 
of loose sentences ard scripture crumbled into 
verses, which — turn into independent 
aphorisms. But if the quotation inthe verse 
produced were considered as a part of a continu- 
ed, coherent discourse, and so ite sense were 
limited by the tenor of the context, most of these 
forward and warm disputants would be quite 
stripped of those which they doubt not now to 
call spiritual weapons; and they would have of- 
ten nothing to say that would not shew their 
weaknees and manifcstly fly in their faces. I 
crave leave to set down a saying of the learned 
and judicious Mr. Selden :— In interpreting the 
scripture, says he, ‘many do asif a man should 
see one have ten pounds, which he reckoned by 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning 4 was but four 
units, and 5 five units, &c. and that he had in ail 
but ten pounds. The other that seeshim, takes 
not the figures together, as he does, but picks 
here and there; and thereupon reports that he 
had five pounds in one bag, and six pounds in 
another bag, apd nine pounds in another bag, 
&c. when aa, in truth, he has but ten pounds in 
all. So we pick out a text here and there to 
make it serve our turn; whereas, if we take it 
all together, and consider what went before and 
what followed, we find it meant no such thing.’ ”” 


A Restoration of ae — Order of Thengs. 


0., . 
On the Breaking of Bread.—No. IV. 

I po not aim at prolixity, but at brevity, in die- 
cussing the various topics which are necessary to 
be introduced into this work. We are not de 
sirous to shew how much inay be said on this or 
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any other subject, but to shew how little is ne- 
cessary to establish the truth, and to say much 
in a few words. We shall not, then, dwell any 
longer on the scriptural authority for the weekly 
breaking of bread; but for the sake of those 
who are startled at what they call innovation, 
we shall adduce a few historical facts and inci- 
dents. We lay no stress upon what is no better 
than the traditions of the church, or upon the 
testimony of those called the CRR fathers, 
in settling any part of christian worship or chris- 
tian obedience. Yet, when the scriptures are 
explicit upon any topic which is lost sight of in 
modern times, it is both gratifying and useful to 
know how the practice has been laid aside and 
other customs been substituted in its room.— 
There is, too, a corroborating influence in au- 
thentic history, which, while it does not author- 
ize any thing as of divine authority, it confirms 
the conviction of our duty in things divinely es- 
tablished, by observing how they were observed 
and how they were laid aside. 

All antiquity concurs in evincing that for the 
three first centuries al! the churches broke bread 
oncen weak. Pliny, in his Epistles, book 10th; 
Justin Martyr, in his Second Apology for the 
Christians; and Tertullian, De Ora. p. 135, tes- 
tify that it was the universal practice in all the 
weekly assemblies of the brethren, after they 
had prayed and sang praisea—“ then bread and 
wine being brought to the chief brother, he takes 
it and offers praise and thanksgiving to the Fa- 
ther, inthe name of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
After prayer and thanksgiving the whole assem- 
bly says, Amen. When thanksgiving is ended 
by the chief guide, and the consent of the whole 
people, the deacons (as we call them) pe to 
every one present part of the bread and wine, 
over which thanks are given.” 

The weekly communion was preserved in the 
Greek church till the seventh century; and, by 
one of their canons, “such as neglected three 
weeks together were r AAPEA oA 
Eine's Dissertations p. 271. 

In the fourth century, when all things began 
to be changed by baptized Pagans, the practice 
began to decline. Some of the councils in the 
western partof the Roman empire, by their can- 
ons, strove to keepit up. The council held at 
liberia in Spain, A. D. decreed that ‘no 
offerings should be received from such as did not 
oe the Lord’s Supper.” 


The council at Antioch, A. D. 341, decreed 
that “all who came to church, and heard the 
scriptures read, but afterwards joined not in 
prayer, and receiving the sacrament, should be 
cast out of the church till such time as the 

ave public proof of their repentance.” Gb 
Gl Ant, canon 2 

All these canons were unable to keep a carnal 
crowd of professors in a practice for which they 
had no spiritual taste; and, indeed, it was likely 
to get out of use altogether. To prevent thie, 
the council of Agatha, in oe A. D. 
506, decreed “that none should be esteemed 

d christians who did not at least 


ree times a year—at Christm pa: and 
Whiteunday.” Coun. Agatha, canon 18. This 
soon became the standard of a good christian, 


and it was judged presumptuous to commune 

oftener. 

— went on in this way for more than six 
J 











hundred years, until they got tired of even 
communications in one year; and the infamous 
council of Lateran, which decreed auricular 
confession and transubstantiation, decreed that 
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“an annual communion at Easter was suffi- 
cient.” This association of the “sacrament” 
with Easter, and the mechanical devotion of the 


ignorant at this season, greatly contributed to 
the worship of the Host. “Bingham's Ori. B. 15. 
c. 9. Thus tho breaking of bread in simplicity 


and godly sincerity once a week, degenerated 
into a pompous sacrament once a year at Easter. 

At the Reformation this subject was but 
slightly investigated by the reformers. Some of 
them, however, paid some attention to it. Even 
Calvin, in his ‘bas. ib. 4. chap. 17. 46. says:— 
“ And truly this custom, which enjoins commu- 
nicating once a year, is a most evident contriv- 
ance of the Devil, by whose instrumentality 
soever it may have been determined.” 

And again, ( 6. chap. xviii. sec 46.) he 
says:—*It ought to have been far otherwise. 
Every week, at least, the table of the Lord 
should have been spread for christian assemblies, 
and the promises declared, by which, in par- 
taking of it, we might be spiritually fed.” 

Martin Chemnitz, Witsiue, Calderwood, and 
others of the reformers and controversialista, 
concur with Calvin; and, indeed, almost every 
commentator on the New Testament, concurs 
with the Presbyterian Henry in these remarks 
on Acta xx. 7. “In the primitive times it was 
the custom of many churches to receive the 
Lord’s Supper every Lord’s day.” 

The Belgic reformed church, in 1581, appoint- 
ed the supper to be received every other month. 
The reformed churches of France, after saying 
that they had been too remiss in observing the 
supper but four times a year, advise a greater 
frequency. The church of Scotland began with 
four sacraments in a year; but some of her min- 
istera got up to twelve times. Thus things stood 
till the close of the last — 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
— many congregations in England, Scotland, 
Treland, and some tn the United States and Can- 
ada, both Independents and Baptists, have at- 
tended upon the supper every Lord’s day, and 
the practice is every day gaining ground. 

These historical notices may be of some use 
to those who are ever and anon crying out 

But we advocate the prin- 
ciple and the practice on apostolic grounds alone, 
Blessed is that servant who, knowing his mas- 
ter’s will, does it with expedition and delight. 

Those who would wish to see an able refuta- 
tion of the Presbyterian mode of observing the 
sacrament, and a defence of weekly communion, 
would do well to read Dr. John Mason’s Letters 
on frequent Communion, who is himself a high- 
toned Presbyterian, and, consequently, his re- 
marks will be more regarded by his brethren 
than mine. Eprror. 












Paraphrase on Rom. VIII. 7—25.—By Request. 


The proposition which the apostle haa in de- 
sign to enforce, is that contained in the last 
clause of verse 17. viz. “If we believing Jews 
and Gentiles suffer, without apostacy, the bodily 
afflictions incident to our obeying the Lord, as 
he suffered the afflictions attendant on his humi- 
liation, we shall be glorified with him et the re» 
surrection of the just, at which time we eh 
be fully revealed as the adopted sons of God.” 

For my part, says Paul, I do not esteem the 
afflictions of our bodies in the present life as 





three | worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 


be exhibited in us at the resurrection of our bos 
dies from the grave. For such is the transcend- 
ant glory to be revealed in us, that the — 
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esire of the believing Jew and Gentile looks in| believe of some of them, except when they, 
Sone for the ishifesteGont of the sons of God | like others, run into the heathenish and unserip- 
in their glorified bodies, in which they will ap- į tural practice of making long public prayers, 
rin character asthe adopted sons of God.| which my bible wholly condemns—neither can 
or the believing Jew and Gentile, as respects | I believe that the Spirit of God ever taught any 
the body, were, in consequence of one man’s | thing so totally unreasonable and absurd.: How- 
pin, subjected to corruption in the grave; not, | ever, todo them justice, I think that they do not 
indeed, with their own consent; but they now | make so long prayers, full of “vain repetitions,” 
cheerfully submit their bodies to the dust of | and pompous dictatorial matter. 
death because God has subjected them to it, inj But, sir, if you should utterly deny all the 
hope that these mortal bodies shall be liberated | monitions of the Spirit and every kind of reve- 
from the bondage of corruption in the grave, | lation in our times, then we should certainly be 
and introduced into the freedom of the glorious | at issue on thot point. For I fully believe the 
immortality of the children of God. Besides, | in this respect, God is the same, to his true an 
we know that bodily suffering is not exclusively | faithful followers, at least, as he Was in the 
the lot of christians, for the whole human race | days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Joseph and 
groan together and travail in pain even yet with | others, and that he still, by times, reveals certain 
all their efforts to escape these evils. And not | things to some men and women, and points out 
only the unbelieving Jew and Gentile, but our- | to their understandings certain things whieh os 
selves, who, by faith in Jesus, are become the | and things which shall come to pass—I say, 
sons of God, who have the chief and most ex-| believe this, because my experience has proved 
alted gifts of the Holy Spirit, even we ourselves | it; because I have, several times in my life, been 
oan within ourselves, anxiously waiting for the | advised of things to come, in such a way and 

Fall adoption of the sons of God; namely, the | manner, and upon such a particular erisia, that 
redemption of our bodies from tho greve at the | itscemed impossible for me to mistake what was 
resurrection of the just. For we are sustained | intended. , , s 

in these bodily sufferings in hope of this glori-| And though these monitory impressions of 
ous resurrection. Now you know, O Romans! | something to come, were several times limited 
that hope which has obtained its object is not) to things most improbable and unlikely to take 
hope; for what a man secs, how can he hope for | place, still they never once failed. Also, being 
it? But if we hope for that which we do not | generally accompanied with aon impression thet 
see, then we patiently wait for it, as is the case [must hecd, mind, or remember them, as things 
with respect to the resurrection and glorification | which would certainly take place in due time, Í 





of our bodies. was therefore generally quite unable to doubt of 
them for a moment of time. 
Tb the Editor of the Christian Baptist. I have judged these monitions as 


Mr. Campserr—As different persons under-| directly from Deity, because I think that no one 
stand the same expressions very differently, so | else knows all things to come, and is also friendly 
it happens in my neighborhood with the readcrs | enough to advise us of them beforehand. 
of the Christian Baptist, until it is at length| To conclude, sir, let me plead for the right 
agreed to refer to you for your real meaning | of conscience and opinion, especially for the 
on one point, with regard to which many are | society of Friends; for, if our Saviour’s words 
uy tenacious. are verified at all, by any people, it must be 

The fact ie just this, that while I cannot, for! allowed to be by them—TI mean in what he sid 
certainty, see any thing to fault in what you have | to his followers, when arraigned for their opin- 
advanced (so far as I have happened to sce ond | ions and preaching; and whereon he comm 
read) but much to admire and approve, being | them not to meditate what they should answer, 
long since convinced that all those hireling| or what they should eay, adding that he would 
preachers and high-flying professors with them, | give them words and arguments which none of 
who are so hand-and-glove with the world that | their adversaries should be able to gainsay or 
they bear none of that persecution, hatred, and | resiat. If this promiee can be consistently ex 
odium, which Christ promised as the sure and | tended to any of his followers of latter times, it 
inevitable lot and portion of all his true follow- | would seem to me to be most applicable to then, 
era—I say, while I am fully convinced that j| because their opponents cannot refute their 
these are not the true and real followers of | menta—they cannot hold way with them in 
Christ, in that strait and narrow way pointed out | pute upon scripture ground (see their evasive 
by him, many think otherwise for want of know- | excuses upon Berkely and other of their writem) 
ing and duly considering those well pointed | and therefore have had recourse to civil power % 
truths in proof of it, which you are dually | crush and silence them, just as your oppasers 
furnishing, and which, I trust in God, will in| would now silence you, if they could, by te 
the end be attended with giest moral good. same means, and for the very self-same reason; 

A religious Archimedes has long becn wanted | namely, because they cannot hold out a fair 
to raise the moral world from its chaotic dark-| ment with you, either upon scriptural or 
nese as to true and abstract religion. sophic ground, right reason or comman sense. 

But, sir, many think that you go too far, and | tt is for this reason, sir, that priesteraft ie a 
condemn all, because (like or as a man of true | its very wit’s cnd, and in the very raving pero 
and accurate science and extensive erudition) | ysme of desperation, for fear of the loss ef its 
you do not, as such ones cannot, agree fully and | empire over the understandings of the multitw 
exactly with any one of the sects—bccause, say | It eats that people will begin to use their bram# 
they, you seem to condomn all the sects, except | properly, aad to think and reflect on the nonseatt 

erbaps the society of the Friends, called Qua-| of their arrogant pretensions, as thoagh God hed 
ers; and that be scein rather to bear on them, | given them a power which mortal never 
by suggesting that revelation ie full (by which I} namely, to be the real and efficient cause of th 
understand you to confine your ideas essentially | salvation of others, which would leave this pisis 
to scripture revelation, or thelike,) whereas they | and horrid inference as an inevitable 
avow a belief that they are, by times, under the | namely, that if by their presence and exertion 
monitione of the Spirit, which Iam inclined to| many souls would actually be saved, mat i⸗ 
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hence most clearly and fairly deducible, that, by 
their absence or remissuess, many souls would be 
lest. This, although not perceived by many 
truly honest and religious minded persons (who 
aro therefore zealous to send missionaries out to 
all the world) is a most horrid and abominable 
doctrine. For as such circumstances depend on 
the providence of God, which has not left it to 
any one to choose in what age and place he 
should be born, so as to have a religious educa- 
cation and an able and faithful teacher, therefore 
it refers back the whole blame on ney and his 
providence for all that are supposed to be lost in 
that way; and which, therefore, as a Mr. With- 
erell justly remarks, in a like case, nakes God 
more oral than the Devil can possibly be, be- 
cause the Devil has not power thus to plan and 
execute the loss and destruction of nearly all, 
thas unconditionally, as to any thing in their 

er to fix, control, or alter in the least degree. 

Christ said, “ Foliow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men;”’ but he has no where told ua, as 
] anderstand, thet these same men would other- 
wise be lost; for this would reflect great injus- 
tice upon God and his providence, which is said 
to notice even the little sparrow. 

Again we read, that “they who turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever- 
more ;” by which I understand that they who are 
the willing and faithful instruments of God’s 
providence, in thie way, shall, in due time, reap 
the just reward of all their labors and exertions. 

But I must not enlarge much, because it is 

uite an incorrigible task to undertake to make 

e multitude see that every genuine religious 
tenet must have fair reason as well as scripture 
for its support. 

And again, because I think that right reason 
and scripture, and the obvious character of Deity 
fully warrants the idea thet he would be disposed 
to reveal certain things, in some peculiar cases, 
directly to mortals like ua; and that he accor- 
dingly does reveal them, while on my part I may 
pot be able to make people see it to be so, any 
better then I can make them see and believe 

according to scripture and reason, God is 
far too just to ever let or suffer one single soul 
to be ultimately lost, because, in his providence, 
no christian professor was ever sent to teach and 
instruct it. Or, again, any better than I can 
meke them a * — that, —— vs 
things taught e preacher may be, as the 
scripture says of” good works, good and profit- 
able to men,” yet that they never can be the 
entire and efficient cause of their salvation. 

An OccasioxaL READER. 


To “ An Occasional Reader.” 

Dean 8m,—Az that I know of God, and I 
believe all that can be known of him, is from 
the revelation he has given us. If, without a 
revelation from himself, men could have known 
his existence or his character, a written record 
or a verbal representation of himself was super- 
faons. And if, without the revelation, he can 
be known, they who have it not are just in as 

| circumstances as we, if not in better. I 
eardially ombrace and cheerfully subscribe the 
of Paul, which affirms that the world 

by ita philosophy knows not God. This is not 
enly an article of my faith, but an item of my 
experience. Is any child born with innate ideas 
ef God? Do we not see that they must all be 
taaght his being and perfections? Where is tho 
mation which knows him without a written reve- 
or some remnants of tradition originally 
derived from the bible? Thess questions I do 
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not propose to you as if yee were of a contrary 
opinion; but to enforce the truth that all thet ie 
known or knowable of God is derived either 
directly or indirectly from his verbal communi- 
cations to men—and sided by these, the heavens 
declare his glory, and the earth proclaims hie 
goodness, and every thing in the universe pays 
its tribute to the bible. So long, then, as E 
believe tho bible to be from God, so long 1 must 
believe it to be a perfect revelation—not perfect 
in the absolute sense of the word, for this would 
not suit us any more than Paul's communicating 
revelations which he had in the third heavens; 
but it is perfect as adapted to man in his present 
circumstances. Many things are only binted, not 
fully revealed; and while here we must see as 
through a glass darkly, but in another state we 
shali have a revelation of his glory which will 
be perfectly adapted to us in those circumstan- 
cea; but even then that revelation will not be 
absolutely perfect, for a revelation absolutel 
perfect would make God as well known to his 
creatures as he is to himself, which I would 
humbly say appears to me impossible. 

As to those monitions and impressions of 
which you speak, I know some things certainly, 
and I conjecture others. The bible tells me that 
communications, monitions, and impressions have 
been made upon the minds of men in dreams, 
visions, trances, &c. yet the knowledge of salva- 
tion was not communicated in this way. It 
would have becn as easy, by a dream ora moni- 
tion of the Spirit, as you speak, to have made 
Cornelius and his friends acquainted with the sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ, as to have vouchsafed 
the vision to Cornelius and to Peter. Yet this 
was not done, because not agreeable to the 
divine mind, who sees not as man sees. When 
there appeared to havc been a necessity for com- 
munications of this kind they were not made 
And now that the revelation is completed and 
given to us with awful sanctions, and the most 
tremendous threats against innovators, an 
against those who either add to it or diminish 
from it; it is as absurd to expect such monitions 
as it is to trust in dreams and visions. This far 
may be known with certainty. With regard tq 
impressions and monitions now made on the 
human mind respecting passing events, either 
when the body is asleep or awake, we have 
heard much, experienced something, and know 
nothing. I once ventured to predict a future 
event from a dream which I then believed 
would come to pass, and which did actually come 
to pass contrary to any expectation derived 
from things known. But what of this? How 
many such things would be necessary to form 
systematic theory? It might be conjecture 
that, as angels are ministering spirits, employed 
by him that rules over all and knows all things, 
in performing their respective missions, they do 
impress the mind of those to whom they minis- 
ter,and sometimes preadmonish thein of future 
events. But again, others are punished, as was 
Pilate’s wife, by such impreæions; and many, 
if not most of these monitions, are useless, as 
the persons premonished cannot make any use 
of them; for this would destroy their character 
as predictions, which nécessarily are uncondi- 
tional. So that after all, our wisest and happi- 
est course is to attend on the written monitions 
of the Spirit; for however we may amuse our- 
selves with speculating upon the subject, we 
must bo ignorant of them until we know what 
sort of an intercourse exista between embodied 
and disembodied spirits, which we can never 
attain to in this state. All the light we have or 
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can have is as useless as the feeble ray that | confidence of being the most reformed chri 
finds its way through a small aperture into a/and the wisest in the world, which was the 
cell—it neither enlightens, warms, or cheers the | characteristic of every sect some quarter of a 
solitary prisoner. t us then attend to the [century ago. Many who thought their church 
certain prophetic word, as toa light that shines in | almost intallible, now readilv admit that she 
a dark place, until the full splendor of heavenly | not only may, but that she actually does, fre- 
light bursts upon our spirits when disencum-| quently err. And there is a spirit of inquiry 
bered with these clay tenements. Of these | marching forth, before which, most assuredly, 
remarks it may be said, they are more amusing | the rotten systems of tradition and error must 
than instructive. Eoiror. | and will fall. 
We icar, however, from experience, as well 
Anecdote. as from looks, that the human mind is prone to 
Denise a late revival at Camillus, New-York, | extremes ip all circumstances. We see when 
a man who had been sprinkled in his intancy | men have been long enslaved in church or state, 
wished to be baptized and join the Presbyterian! they become anarchists in both. Tsranny and 
church. The Presbyterian divines would not! anarchy, if not themselves opposites, are, in this 
baptize him, because he had been eprinkied.' respect, the extremes of certain principles and 
The Baptiste would not immerse him, because | practices. When a tyrant is dethroned, and his 
he wanted to join the Presbyterians. At length | vassals liberated, he finds his quietus in a guillo- 
a new sort of christians, called ‘Smithites,™ ; tine, and they convert his palaces into towers 
immersed him. He then joined the Presby-jand strong holds for each other in rotation. So 
tenans. The church was satished with his;in the church. They who call the Pope Anti 








sprinkling, and he with his immersion. christ, and renounce sny successor of St. Peter, 
set themselves up as Popes, and thus a whole 

No. 5.] December 5, 1825. . congregation of protesters become a college of 
‘Noles on a Tour. cardinals, and they will have no Pope because 


We have been in the practice of making! cach one wishes tu be Pope himself. Democrats 
pretty extensive tours for the last three veare,’ in ponen and Independents in religion, are not 
with a special reference to gaining correct in-| unfrequently the greatest tyrants in the world 
formation on the actual condition of the religious! I am a democrat because I love kingly power, 
communities in this ext:nsive and prosperous! and dont like to part with it to other hands 
country. We have both read and travelled in And you are an Independent because you like 
quest of information, and have found additional . papal supremacy, and wish to have your share 
proofs that there is a great difference between ’ in fuil. only mean to say (for I am calleds 
reading geography and travelling over the surface democrat and an Independent) that such is the 
of a country; between hearing of, and seeing issue of both, if not closcly watched and com 
the religious world; between viewing men and stantly guarded. 
things with our own eves, and looking at them’ There is anarchy in the church as surely as 
through the media of books and newspapers; thcre is anarchy in the state, and mutinies 
between contemplating society in the closet,and į insurrections are not confined to sailors and 
mingling with it in actual operation. We have; soldiers. My friend Thomas Biblicus, me 
been long convinced that to live to purpose in| eect of which he was a member, and he 
anv society, it is necessary to be well acquainted ; been a member of at least four, always opposed 
with the state of that society; it is necessary, in; every appearance of tyranny in the priests 
a certain sense, “to catch the living manners as ' rulers of the congregations of which he was a 
they rise.” Man is a creature incessantly de-' member, and was ever and anon talking against 
veloping himeclf—perpetually exhibiting new | his ecclesiastic ruler and priest, and declaiming 
and strange appearances. And while it is true | loud end long on the liberties of the children 
that, “as in water face answers to face, so docs | of God. Finally he became an Independent, 
the heart of man to man,” it is equally certain | and was called to become the president of the 
that the varied year and the ever-shifting scenery | mecting, and soon became a full grown despot 
of the hcavens and the earth are but emblems | that could bear no contradiction, and aimed eat 
of the changes continually exhibiting in human | absolute power in the church. 
society. James Libertas, too, an old acquaintance, 

Society is continually in a progressive state.|cternally declaimed against creeds as impo 
It is either advancing in intelligence and virtue, | sitions on men’s consciences, and yet he we 
or marching downwards in ignorance and vice.) alwave employed in imposing his own opinions 
Regardless of the spirit and character of this| upon his brethren, and frittered the society of 
age and of this great community, many are for! which he wus a member to nothing, by multi- 
holding the people down to the siandards of the | plying non-conformists at every meeting. Im 
16th and 17th centuries. Hence we find the | deed, many are praising the life they never 
creeds and forms that suited the age and cir- | lead, and condemning others for thezr own sas. 
cumstances of cur ancestors, cotemporary with | My cousin, William Puritan, was always lament 
Charles I. bound with new rivets on the necks | ing that he never heard ‘a sermon preache 
of our countrymen. This is not more absurd | against evil speaking, and wes always telling 
than to oblige men to wear the apparel which | what evil thinge his brethren were saying of ont 
suited them when boys, and to compel men | another, and yet he always concluded his re 
when they have no taste for the pranks and} marks by observing, that while so many ind 
amusements of children, to go through all the | in evil speaking, he must call them all bypocnt 
forms. and railers. , 

We are happy to find that, in spite of the| In my late tour ofa thousand miles I c 
reigning doctors of traditions, the people are | reminded of what I had before discovered, 
gradually awaking to a sense of their religious hope tons sects and forms cover the earth as 
a and privileges. We find a large majority | different sorts of timber the soil. In one place 
of most religious communities are quite unsettled | it is all oak; in another, all pine; in no place 
in their views of religious principles and prac- | alt hickory; in some places every sort of timber. 
tices. They have lost the greater part of that | Here it is all Presbyterian, and Methodist apan 
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wood; there it is all Methodist, and Presbyterian Conscience.—No. I. 
underwood. Here it is all Baptist, and there it| Tmerr is a proposition in proof of which a 
is all sorts. Here some bend before they break, | thousand arguments and facts can be adduced. 
and there some break before they bend. I often į It is the following: Throughout christendom e 
asked myself, Is this all nature and that all | man’s religious experience corresponds with his re~ 
ce? Oris it nature that covers this soil with | ligious education. 1f any ambiguity rests upon 
Baptiste, and grace that covers that with Presby- | this proposition, it arises not from the terms in 
tenans? Here Calvinism reigns predominant, | which it is laid down, but from the religious sys- 
and there Arminianism. On one side of the! tems we have received. This will be removed 
hill they pray to be kept from Arminian crrors; | by a minute attention to what has passed and is 
on the other side, from Calvinistic errors. Tio} now passing in our own minds, and under our 
tell s man in one county that heis an Arminian, } own observation amongst men. 
is to traduce him; to teli him in another that he | One fact will throw much light on this subject. 
is a Calvinist, is no honor to him. Again I asked | It is this: All those feelings, sensibilities, expe- 
myself, Is this nature or grace? Upon the whole, | rience, called religious, begin with the con- 
I discover that many are Calvinists in the things | science. Conscience in, by the popular phiioso-- 
pertaining to the next world, but Arminianes in | phers in morals and religion, called the moral 
the things pertaining to this. Thcy believe that | sense. Admitting the name as a correct one, it 
all things in the next world will be as decreed; | followe that, without conscience, or this moral 
bat in this they believe that men are rich or | sense, a man can have no more religious appre- 
poor, honorable or base, according to their works. | hension, feeling, or sensibility, than a blind man 
Among the strangest occurrences which 1| can have of colors, or a deaf man of sounds. 
witnessed, I note the fact that I visited three| But to adapt the above proposition to every 
amociations this fall, having no written creed | apprehension, let it be noted that all systems lay 
other than the scriptures of the apostles, and | down a consciousness or a conviction of sin or 
— any jurisdiction over the churches; | guilt, as previous to repentance and conversion 
they met, had a social interview, and parted | —as the commencement of all true experience. 
without a quarrel. This, indeed, was to me a | Now in this, conscience is concerned, as all must 
strange occurrence; for it is almost impossible | admit; and this is all that is necessary to prove 
to assemble half a dozen of teachers of any | that all religious feeling, experience, sensibility, 
sect, and to keep good friends for one day. or whatever men may please to call it, begins 
But one of the most prominent signs of the | with the conscience. Now if it can be proved 
times, and one of the must significant, | cannot | that the consciences of men vary according to 
close these desultory remarks without noticing. | their education, our proposition is easily proved 
It is this: The people every where have an |—that every man’s religious experience corres- 
insatiable appetite for sound doctrine. They | ponds with his religious education. 
eat whole sermons after sermons, and run atter| A B fecls guilty, or his conscience accuses 
this and that preacher for sound doctrine, and | him of sin, if he eat pork on Friday, or beef 
are as hungry as before. Is he sound—is he | during lent. Whereas C D can eat fish, flesh, 
sound in the faith? This is the all important | or fowl, whenever he is hungry and can be so for- 
uestion, on the solution of which depends the | tunate ag to get it, without the least sensibility of 
character of the preacher for orthodoxy or he-; guilt, or conviction of sin. It must be admitted 
terodoxy—and his reputation is ell in all to him. | tn this case and in ten thousand parallel ones, 
The preachers too generally labor all their lives} that there isa deep scnse of guilt in the breast 
to die with the reputation of having been great | of A B,and none in the heart of C D, and that 
and orthodox preachers; and the people fuilow | a difference of religious education is the cause 
them up to hear sound doctrine, to sit as jurors | or reason of this variety of conscience and diver- 
upon their views and abilities, and to bring in ai sity of religious experience. 
verdict, which, if true, makcs them good chris- 3 F is convicted of guilt because his children 
tians, and the preacher either great or little,| have not bcen baptized—because he has not 
sound or. unsound in the faith. ‘ But, worse | dedicated them to the Lord in baptism; end G 
than all, and most to be deplored,” sound doc-| H could not and dare not have his baptized for 
trine i made, like charity, to cover a multitude | the same reason that E F feels guilty in not doing 
of sins. One man gets drunk: he is arraigued | it—because he thinks it a sin. 
before the bar of the church: he confesses his) J K will not be baptized himself in water— 
fault, and apologizes for it by a dogma of eound | hie conscience will not permit him; because 
doctrine, viz. he is not his own keeper. He is| water baptism is done away as a work of the 
rdoned. This is a sample of the use and! flesh. L M would feel guilty to commune with 
importance of sound doctrine. Errors of opinion | N O, the Baptist, and N O would feel guilty to 
become in many places the cause of ecclesias- | commune with L M, the Presbyterian. In fne, 
tical degradation and of exclusion from the | we might go on to show that there are as many 
church, while immoralities are overlooked and | consciences as sects, but it is superfluous; 
ascribed to the “remaining corruptions” of hu-| enough is said to show that every man’s con- 
man nature. Errors in opinion are treated aa| science is formed and varics from another ac- 
felons, while immoralities are indulged as a| cording to his education. 
wayward child, the darling of his mother. This] Many 1 know very improperly call convictions 
la not so much a sectarian peculiarity, as it is the | of sin, sensibility of guilt, and all the commo- 
characteristic of the times. It would be of in-| tions of mind, perturbation and confusion 
finite importance to the regions community and | through which they pass, and of which they are 
to the msing generation, if, from the teacher's | conscious—I say, they call it all christian expe- 
chair, in the church, and in every christian| rience. But in so doing, they make Turks, Jews, 
amily, less was said about this sound doctrine, | and Pagans Christians; forall have these religious 
and the time occupied therein devoted to rc- | sensibilities and experiences of which we speak. 
jommending, enforcing, and practising that “ho- | Infidels themselves have consciences; they fear 
‘ness withont whieh no man shall seo the Lord.” | and tremble though they do not believe, as de- 
Epiror. | mons. The conflicte, agonies, remorse, doubts, 
fears, horrors, reformatione, penencee, — 


christened and confirmed ag christian experi- 
ence, have no christianity about them. en 
that are not christians experience such things. 
Love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
poan n , meekness, temperance, sre the 
itsof God’s Spirit in the hearts of christians. 

A man may put out his own eyes, and stop his 
own ears, and he may sear his own conscience; 
but all men have some religious sensibility about 
them at one period or other—they have a con- 
ecience which accuses or excuses, according to 
their education; and doubts, fears, agonies— 
hopes and joys too, originate, proceed, and ter- 
minate according to their moral sense. 

There are some monstrous or unnatural con- 
sciences which we can reduce to no system. If 
we were to attempt it, however, we should feil 
altogether, unless we could bring them to quad- 
rate with a monstrous or unnatural education. 
Of this kind is the conscience of X Y W. X 
could not admit a Methodist preacher into his 
meeting-house and pulpit, but he could consci- 
entiously admit a theatrical exhibition of folly, 
vanity, and vice into it, and sit, look on, and 
laugh at it. Y could not conscientiously, on the 
Sabbath, go to hear a moral and conscientious 
teacher of what is called free grace, because of 
his views of the atonement; and yet he could sit 
in his house ali the Sabbath day and revile his 
religious neighbors; and on Monday lie and 
cheat if his interest required it. W debarred 
al! from his communion table who would fre- 
quent plays and theatrical exhibitions, and yet 
he wrote several farces himself, and taught his 
students to act them in propria forma. He de- 
barred all those who were guilty of occasionally 
hearing any other preacher than himself and his 
brother field marshals, and yet he could allow 
his people to hear and read plays and romances 
without ecclesiastic’censure. In short, I see so 
much of this sort of conscience, as- to induce 
some doubts whether those people have not 
seared their consciences altogether, and to have 
arrived at that state which is called by an apos- 
tle “past feeling.» If they have any qualms of 
conscience, they are like the pulsations of a dying 
man or the last throes of a slaughtered ox. 

But I find myself digressing from my subject, 
and shall have to postpone the further illustration 
of the proposition with which I set out till my 
next. Eprror. 
Review of “ Remarks on the Rise, Use, and Unlau~- 

fulness of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in the 

Church of God— By John M. Duncan, Pastor of 

the Presbyterian Church, Tammany Street, Bal- 

timore.”— Part First. 

I SINCERELY lament the one sided zeal and 
squint eyed piety of our religious polemics on 
the subject of Mr. Duncan's book. Dr. Miller, 
of Princeton notoriety, published a short pamph- 
let in support of creeds, traditions, and clerical 
domination, which had for its passport into the 
hands of the laity, the combined influence of 
the whole theological school at Princeton, the 
heeds of all the Presbyterian departments, and 
the priestly presses of the religious editors of 
that denomination. It was extolled by the 
ambitious clergy, recommended by the itiner- 
ants, extracted and eulogized by the Presby- 
terian editors, sold by book sellers, presidents 
of colleges, and ruling elders, lent by all the 

erstitious, and bestowed by the zealots of 
all the Presbyterian ranks. But Mr. Dun- 
ean’s book, abounding with good sense; dress- 
ed in an elegant style; re Take with sound lo- 
gic; clear, forcible, and all persuasive in argu- 
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ment, exhibiting a heppy alliance of reason, his- 
tory, and reveled ts establishing his views; 
and breathing a spirit, humble, affectionate, and 
pious—finds its way without any of Dr. Miller’s 
auxiliaries. Not an editor, not a priest, high or 
low, to recommend it, and in the western coun- 
oy scarcely a bookseller to attempt to sell it. 
This is, however, just what I would have ex- 
pected. The same spirit that prompted my 
neighbor, the president of Canousburgh, to cram 
one of Dr. Miller's pamphlets into the pocket of 
every student that had room for it on any condi- 
tion, prompts him, and all the lovers of the 
reigning ecclesiastics, to be as silent ae the grave 
on Mr. Duncan’s u performance. I 
say unanswerable; for I hesitate not to affirm 
that amongst all the advocates of creeds on this 
continent, not one can fairly mect and even pleu- 
sibly answer the arguments in this book—lIt is 
consoling to observe, that notwithstanding the 
well concerted opposition of the lordly keepers 
of the keys of intelligence end consciences of 
the laity, this book is by its own merit, and the 
majesty of its strength, commanding the atten- 
tion, and enlightening the minds of many. I 
have only to subtract one single item from an un- 
restricted recommendation of this book, to all in 
the pulpit and out of it, as a book every way 
adapted to conciliate the attention, and to illu- 
minate the mind of every reader; and that item 
is one in which few, if any, of the populars, will 
agree with me—It is this;—a number of scrip- 
tures are quoted in it, and applied in the popular 
sense. This, however, gives it more force with 
the populars, and will be regretted only by those 
who are laboring to affix the same ideas to the 
words and sentences in the New Testament, 
which the penmen attached tothem. Perhaps 
Mr. Duncan, in thus quoting them, intended an 
a nium ad hominem.” 

Although the subject of this book is to me 
now a trite one, and one which has become 
stale, the writer of it now standing in the same 

redicament, and with the same views, in which 
found myself about a dozen years ago, I read it 
with both profit and delight. It caused me to 
do what Paul did when he met with his breth- 
ren eat Appii Forum and the Three Taverns; 
“ He thanked God and took courage.” 

I am happy to find that Mr. Duncan is not the 
only Presbyterian who has the same views on the 
subject of his book. He is not the only one who 
teaches his hearers and his readers that creeds, 
confessions of faith, and ecclesiastical courts are 
all human institutions, and unlawful. That the 
Bible is perfectly adapted to all the ends and in- 
tentions of its author. He is not alone. There 
are several other members of the general assem- 
bly, who accord with his sentiments, and will 
unite with him in his efforts to liberate the peo- 
ple from the influence and thraldom of human 
creeds and church courts. Before giving s few 
extracts from this book I have ont, to express 
my desires and my hopes that Mr. Duncan, and 
all of the same views, may carry out their senti- 
ments and arguments to their legitimate issue; 
and exhibit as ably in their lives, as he hasin 
his views, that consistency which has in times 
past, and will in all time to come, be the great- 
est ornament of character, and the most convinc- 
ing evidence that the disciples of Christ are all 
taught by God. i 

e simply give a few of the sentiments of the 
writer without entering into his proof, to give 
our readers an idea of the work. i 

In page 4 he expresses a just view of this age. 

—“ Ail the world is ig commotion; Or, a not 
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roused, is waiting in awful sasponse for what 
tomorrow may brin forth. The human mind is 
in search of something which it has not yet 
learned to define:—It is the simplicity of the 
gospel of Christ.” 
o the same purpose he —* page 23.—“That 
a change, and a very great change too, is com- 
ing, Dr. G+. himself believes; sad so doce every 
chistian who has read his bible. God for- 
bid that we should be disappointed; for, really, 
ecclesiastical matters are, at present, tnost terri- 
bly distracted.” 

The author characterizes the times very cor- 
rectly and beautifully, by telling what he has 
been made to feel. Page 36-—** We feel, that 
we cannot disown the supreme euthority of our 
fathera, and determine to think for ourselves, 
without provorine the displeasure of protessing 
christians. We fech, that we cannot furnish il- 
lutrations of evangelical truth, framed accord- 
ing to our own best conceptions; and moditicd 
tomeet the peculiarities of the day in which we 
live, as far as we apprehend thuse peculiaritics; 
without incurring the heavicat censure, under a 

itous assumption that we sre not “ walking 
the footsteps of the flock.» We feel, that we 
cannot whisper a doubt as to the theological 
news of divines of “the oiden time,’ or re- 
view the crude notions of our youth by the sc- 
terer thoughts of maturer years, without finding 
our change to be our reproach, in the estimation 
of thousands whose good opinion we value. 
We feel, that to abandon that mode of scriptur- 
al exposition, which makes T text tọ utter 
some Calvinistic or Arminian dogma; and to 
exchange it for that which brings up every con- 
science to the bar of divine revelation, to anawer 
for itself; or which pours the full radiance of the 
bible over the individual and social habits of 
men; is to subject ourselves to be reviled fora 
breach of ordination vows. These things we 
have been made to feel: and we cannot resist the 
testimony of our senses. The doctrines of our 
forefathere havo been constituted, in practical 
life, the rules of our faith. We must have their 
ideas, their terms, their intellectual associations; 
every thing must be consccrated by antiquity, or 
we are aot orthodox. (nce more we ask, Who 
would not labor to redeem socicty fruin such 
mental servitude? Who can suppose that he 
bas too much to sacrifice, to bring inen back to 
God, and toinduce thein to think tor themselves, 
asif they had a mind and conscience of their 
own. 

In page 12 he acquaints us with his design of 

whiting. —“ I write for truth, not for victory; and 
to demonstrate to the public, that some good rea- 
tons exist for my scruples on the subject of creeds 
ad confessions. No man, who has a good 
eause to manage, has any need to grow vulgar, 
tod descend to personalities; or if he docs, he is 
afeeble advocate, and his cause would succeed 
much better without him. Atthe saine time, ìt 
would be carrying the rules of politeness too far, 
torequire a writer to enfeeble his argument, or 
at to give it all the force which the circum- 
tances of his subject demanded. On these 
terms the principles of Dr. MPs lecture shall be 
firty controverted in the following pages; for I 
verily believe that he is erroneous, and very er- 
Nueous too, in what he has advanced, and that 
the sentence of heresy is not duc to those to 
whom he awards it.” 

In page 25 he admits the views ascribed to 
him in the fullowing words:—*I do not deny 

views which are ascribed to me: that is to 
ay, lam aa adieu advocate of tho follow- 
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ing truthas—That God alone is Lord of con- 
acience, and that his bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice: Or, if the reader pleases, 
that church courts and human creeds or confes- 
sions are not entitled, in any shape whatever, to 
control the human conscience.” 

In pago 91 he places himself under the ban- 
ners of the motto which designates this paper. 
“ We are to call no man or body of men, Master 
on carth. One is our Master, even Christ. Hie 
word is the sole standard by which, as christians, 
or as churches, we must stand or fall. Happy 
will it be for us, if we can appeal to the Great 
Searcher of hearts, that we have not followed the 
traditions and inventions of men, but the sure 
word of prophecy, which is given to us to be a 
light to our feet, anda lamp to our path, to 
guide us in the way of peace.” 

In page 101 wo have the true philosophy of 
the difference between primitive and Kodera 
christianity.“ We believe, that thus the primi- 
tive church did actually live in purity and peace, 
and that her purity was never corrupted, nor her 
peace destroyed, until the idea of ecclesiastical 
power had maddened and degraded her sons and 
daughters; and led them to substitute human 
for divine law. We belicve, that the whole 
world is, at this present moment, aiming at a 
return to the principles and habits of original 
simplicity, in political, as well as ecclesiastical 
matters;and that all the political and ecclesias- 
tical powers on earth, cannot prevent the chan- 
ges which have commenced their reforming and 
revolutionizing process.”—T his isnot more bold 
than true. 

From page 109 to page 112 he adduces five 
facts that explode Doctor Miller's theory of an- 
cient human creeds. Of these I can sddace but 
one as a specimen, page 108.—** The second fact 
is, that evnods and councils, whose province it is 
to form these authoritative rules, did not appear 
in the christian church until the middle of the 
second century; were a pure human contrivance, 
when they did appear; and did nothing but mis- 
chief, by interfering with the immensely impor- 
tant, and greatly chequered, interests of christen- 
dom, which they were not qualified to manage.” 

Inopening the pages of Moshcim, which he does 
to grent effect aguinst Dr. Miller's views, he pays 
the following pretty compliment, en passant, to 
such creeds ag the Westminster, page 119.—* It 
is altogethera mistake to suppose, that these 
ecclesiastical documents, are unsuspected, and 
untreacherous guardians of truth. They never 
protected truth nor promoted unity; they never 
gave health to the church’s soul, nor grace and 
beauty to the church’s form; they never hushed 
contention, nor reconciled conflicting opinions, 
since they were firstintroduced. They do none 
of these thinus now; but, as of old, they do at 
this day tarnish the beauty, distract the peace, 
and cripple the efforts of the church of God. 
They did then, and they do now, set brothers at 
variance, and teach them to divide their inherit- 
ance on unfair principles, and in the midst of 
strife and discord. And these things they will 
always do, while they are permitted to regulate 
ecclesinstical matters, and divide the church into 
voluntary associations.” 

In page 174 we have the following apostrophe 
to the advocates of creeds—with which we shalt 
close our randon extracts at present, promising 
a tew more hereafter on the superlative charace 
ter of the bible. 

“QO inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of 
Judah, judge, | pray you, betwixt me and my 
vineyard. What more could have been dons to 
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my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” says 
the Lord. Come, 7 ministers of Christ, accept 
tho challenge and reason with pon master. 
Tell him of the insufficiency of hie bible, and 
of your happier —— in forming creeds! 
Make it appear in his presence, that there is a 
necessity for other tests of christian character, 
than the one he has furnished. Tell him that 
it is impossible for him to get along in peace 
and leve, unless the form in which he revealed 
truth be altered, and a concise summary of moral 
doctrines be framed, as a companion for the 
bible. Take your stand on the threshold of his 
holy temple, and proclaim aloud, that men who 
. will nat listen to Moses and the prophets, to Christ 
and his apostles, will be persuaded by your 
creeds; and that unless this demand is gratitied, 
the church must crumble to pieces. The whole 
angel host would frown at such ——— 
DITOR. 





Universalism. 

Tuerz is a great deal said in this age upon the 
universal restoration of all demons and wicked 
men to the eternal happiness of saints and angels. 
It is true that the demons are vet in purgatory, 
and that those that die in their sins are tu go 
through a pargatonm punishment — 
to the number and magnitude of their sits at 
the allowance of years fur each trans- 

ession according to some systems; and accor- 

ing to others on the ratio of hundreds of 
years. Satan and his colleagues have been out 
of the presence of God now for six thousand years, 
and how far they have got through this purga- 
torial punishment is not yet settled. We have 
bad, for the last vear, so many questions pro- 
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the secret, and thus divest the governor ef the 
world, of the most puissant means of keeping it 
safe for the righteous to live init. They seem 
to aot the part of un intruder into the family of 
o matron who was succecding pretty well iz 
managing her restive children, by the terrors of 
ghosts and wizards, but the intruder tells them 
their mother is deceiving them; and thus the 
little peste scream out afresh, and bid defiance 
to all the ghosts and demone in the nation —I 
say there is such a similarity in tbe cases, that 
we cannot avoid associsting them im our mind, 
and we think it not unreasonable toinscribe them 
on paper. 

I know the mighty war of words that can be 
paraded on any subject. Since Peter De Alvo 
wrote forty volumes on the nativity of the Meos- 
siah, I am afraid to enter the list with those 
worthy champions, ìf it were only on one ef 
Horn Tooke's ifs. The Universaliets have a 
pretty theme too—the benevolence of God, and 
the ultimate felicity of every creature, and thou 
sands will heer them gladly. When a few 
weeks ago I visited the Baltimore penitentiary, 
and saw more than three hundred and fifty com 
victs suffering for their evil deeds, it struck me 
what a fine popular topic it would have been 
there to have announced to the suffering misere- 
ants, that while the lawyers, judges, and their 
Keepers, made them believe that the goveracr 
and the laws of the state required their contin- 
uance there for life, it was all craft and policy; 
that neither the moral character of the governor, 
nor the just exposition of the laws, would eu 
thorize any such long and cruel treatment. No, 
na. Hiacharacter and his promulgations require 
that if vou only feel sorry for what you have 


posed to us from corr-spondents on this svsiem, | done and promise to do better, you will be set 
thate little voiume would be requisite to give i at liberty ina few days or hours. I say, some- 


them suitable answers. We are not at leisure, 
nor have we go mich energy ul mind, or body, as 
would be sufficicnt to give them even a respect- 
ful answer. We can only,in a summary way, 
acknowledge the reeviptof them. Some, indeed, 
speak with az much certainty upon this aubject 
as ifthey had just finished and gone through 
this purgatorial chastisenent, and visited our 
sond fraught with intelligence from Hades. 


; thing lixe this would have been a 


ular topi 

‘in such a place, and I am sure if P eould here 

harangued them thus, under specious circum 

- stances, I would have had many to hear me 
gladly, and to wish that it were true. 

I du not, however, think that the Universaliss 

; are sinners above all other, in that they have 

; run to one extreme, because some sectaries have 


: fun into the opposite. When I hear one mas 


They have discovered that all the caveats and | talk about his clect and reprobate infants, and 
threats in the New Testameut are like the bug- | little oncs in hell not a span long; and hear an 
bears, and stories of ghosts and witches, which ; other describing the flight of the demons from 


nurscs tell to their peevish children when they 
would scare them to sleep. They tell hes; but 
it ig With a zvod intention. They know there 
are no ghosts nor witches to disturb the children; 
but it would not be safe to tell them so. It is 
necessary to lie. Just so when the apostics and 
the Saviourapoke of atonion or everlasting pun- 
ishinent, and of aionion or evetiasting destrue- 
tion, they knew there was no such thing: but 
they found that men could not be governed or 
managed without those bugbears, and were un- 
der the necessity of doing as the numes aforesaid. 
They were under the necessity of telling lies 
froma good intention. ‘They used such words and 
phrases in representing the duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, as they used in representing 
the conunuance of the happiness of the righteous; 
yet they knew that the one was to terminate 
some fitty thousand years henee, while the other 
would neverend. have sometimes thought that 
it was exceedingly ungrateful in these Knowing 
ones to disclose the secret. Fur if God was so 
kind to them as to afford them a special revela- 
tion for theirown comfort, while he evidently 


holde out tremendous prospects to the wicked 
in lerrorem, it is unkind on their part, to blab out 


i Stvgian darkness, and representing the Devil 
and his mcasengers aecending to that heaven 
whence they were once excluded; I view them 
hoth alikc—each mounted on his winged horse, 
and attempting to soar beyond the regions of re- 


« And yet the benevolence of God, on which Univerm! 
ists 20 oficn talk, is a lame benevolence on their own 
ciples,—Thiey are mach concemed for the character of the 
Divine benevolence, and the standard by which they at- 
jun it condemns their own system. They must, and thry 
ought, to banish from this world and from the next, aay 
such an idea of God, as that of vengeance, and teach thal 
neither vengeance nor panishment kelong to the Lord.— 
For so long as trey teach a purgatorial punishmeat of 
ten or ñfty thousand years continuance after death, 1 
long they destroy their own arguments drawn from tbe 
Divine benevolence, Ex if God can, on tisic owa PE 
ory. le so tenevolent in making mee un so long. 
will te difficu:t to show why he cannot be e a 
lengthening it out for another age, or for ages of age, 
indeivam, in short, while they talk eo much about it 
eruely of other srstems, ther ought to divest their ora 
system of eo much of it.and deny fature i a 
tozether; and even then their system will be imperfect: 
for. to be consistent, they must show that all tha paias, 
atflictions, and miseries of this world, constitute pera 
happiness: and that will be a hard task—for the tatime- 
ny of our senses will come in their way. But anti ey 
reconcile present evils to their syutem of Divine beser® 
lence, it iv in vain toodject against them who say that God 
will panieh the wicked, and the righteous, — 


a. 


e 
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on. Because A disapproves the theory of 
any subject, I am not convinced that A’s 
It is a bad way to correct onc 
Onc may as 


y ìia correct. 
ne by running into another. 
ve wrecked on Scylla as on Charybdis. 


to change my voice, l would earnestly 
st those preachers of universal deliverance 
hell, to stop and think how far the drift 
eope of their efforte correspond with the 


as drift and scope of pie preechings found 
Now Testament. As Mr. Kneeland wil! 


t, atonion life, and aionton death, or aionion 
chion, are the mighty and majestic sanc- 


of the gospel of Jesus the Messiah. Now 
ut saying a word upon his translation, it 
t may be called, (and I have it now on 
ble before in 
nust be admitted that the bible always 
out something terrible to the wicked, to 
who disbelieve and disobey Jesus the 
at his coming to judge the world. This, 
must be, and, I believe, is, admitted, by 
iversalists. Now, if it be admitted, as it 
>e, and as it most generally is, that the 
d shall be cast off from the presence of 
ad hie holy messengers, into inconceivable 
aexpressible anguish and misery, in the 
ent; it is all idle totalk and contend 
the termination of it. There is neither 
weeks, nor months, in that state. There 
standard conceivable, nor revealed, by 
the length or continuance can be mea- 
If they are damned or condemned at all, 
vain, on rational principles, to attempt to 
: in a world where there is no calender; 
e are very sure that all the Universalists 
th cannot produce one sentence in all the 
tion of God that says any thing about the 
ation of the punishment of the wicked. 
ible often tells us of its commencement; 
nonce of its end. It is wise for us not to 
30n conjectures, nor to build systems upon 
s and visions, which may cover us and 
ildren in the ruins, and one day cause us 
laim—It would have been better for us 
‘e had never been born.—I am content to 
ured that whosoever hears the gospel and 
m and obeys it, shall be sared, and that 
sver hears it and disbelieves it, shall be 
I know no gospel in proclaiming to 
on earth that after they are damned in 
ent, they may, by a long series of awful 
ment, be brought to repentance, and be 
ed from hell. This I am sure is no gos- 
thie world, and what it might be if an- 
din Hades or Gehenna, or by whom it 
ye preached there, I will not, I dare not, 
ture.——But of one thing we are assured, 
is a fearfal thing to fall into the handa of 
ing God; and an awful experiment to at- 
to relax or weaken the glorious and tre- 
us sanctions of the gospel of his face 
DITOR 
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scrap doctors or text expositors have not 
nerally obscured the worde they 
od to illustrate, but they have made their 
ecessible to every novice, and introduced 
of “public preachers” that are a disgrace 
age in which we Jive. Any body with, 
wut common sense, can become a scra 
A man that can neither read nor spell 
teach a sermon on a text, or preach from 
’ i am on to state, io 7 well 
d fact, that, not long since, in the District 
cabie, hard by ty capital of the United 







and Griesbach lying under 


States, whore all the heads of department li 
and all foreigners resort, a certain textuary di 
take for his text the words of a wicked ma 
found in Matthew 25: the false accusation o 
the wicked servant who teld his lord—** You are 
an austere man.” This was the text. The 
preacher could not spell well, and he made it, 
“You are an oyster man.”” But the misfortune 
was, “he raised his whole doctrine’ on the 
word oyster. In his exordium, for he too was an 
orator, he told his audience that his object was 
to show how fitly the Saviour was compared to 
an oyster-man, or oyeter-catcher. Accordingly 
hia method was—lIst. T'o show the coincidence 
or resemblance between his Saviour and an 
oyster-man. 2d. To point out how suitably oys- 
tera represented sinnere. 3d. To demonstrate 
how beautifully the tongs which the oyster-man 
uses to take up oystera, represented “ ministers 
of the gospel.” 4th. 'To prove that the oyster- 
man’s boat was a fit emblem of the gospel and 
of a “gospel church,” into which the oysters or 
sinners are put when caught or converted. His 
fifth head I have forgotten; but perhaps it was 
to show how the cooking and eating of oysters 
represented the management and discipline of 
those sinners caught by those ministers of the 
gospel. Heconcluded with afew practical hints 
according to custom. 

What a happy mistake was this and how for- 
tunate for the audience! And yet he was called 
and sent by God to preach his gospel!!! 

I once heard, with my own ears, a pious tex- 
tuary deliver an introductory sermon to an assem- 
biy of divines from the words of the devil, or 
from what was equivalent—the words of a dam- 
sel speaking from the impulse of a spirit of div- 
ination. The soothsaycr said of the apostles— 
‘These are the servants of the most high God 
which show to us the way of salvation.” . He 
did not “stick so well to hia text” as the aforo- 
said textuary; for while the divining damsel ap- 
plied her words to the apostles, the divine 
preacher appropriated them to himself and such 
folks as the oyster expositor. 

A pious divine, who may, for aught I know, 
be yet dubbed D. D. whose spirit within him was 
vehemently moved at the knots of ribbon on the 
ladies’ bonnets, ransacked from Genesis to Jude 
for a text to afford a pretext for giving scope to 
the fervor of his soul against those obnoxious 
knots, found the following words—“ Let him that 
ison the house top not come down.” Not being 
a perfect speller, though a good preacher; an 
wishing to have a text just to the point, he 
selected these four words—‘Top not come 
down.” Pro causa euphonia he prefixed a & to 
the negative particle and converted it into a 
noun theological. His method was natural and 
easy—Iist. He proposed, to explain the top knots, 
Qd. To give a divine command for their demoli- 
tion. 3d. To expatiate on the reasonableness 
of theinjunction, come down. 4th. To denounce 
the eternal perdition of the disobedient. He, 
too, was a preacher who sper the words 
of Isaiah: “How beautiful are the feet of them 
that publish the gospel of peace, that bring glad 
tidings of good things.” He was sent by — 
if we could believe hi : 


im. . 
Now, courteous reader, will you allow me to 
gay what I am sure isa 


fact; that I have heard 
hundreds of sermons, and read volumes of them, 
on texts, and from the learned too, which, 
though not so evidently ridiculous to every 
body, wore really as absurd as the above. 


To ihe Soelety of Friends, commonly called Quakers. 
RESPECTED AND RESPECTABLE FRIENDS: You have, 
as a society, long contended against water ba 
tiem, on the supposition that it once was, but is 
now doneaway. The Spirit that moves you, has 
moved me to address you, not, indeed, to pro- 
voke you to a controversy with me, nor to speak 
to you as some sectaries speak to you. Iam not 
about to use the same arguments against your 


views, which you have often heard, and as often | accomplishment ot former promises. 


considered. But for some time past, that Spirit 
which has suggested so many good things to 
you, has suggested one consideration to me, 
which I am constrained, by it, to make known to 
you, believing it to be enough to settle all doubts 
an the subject of baptism. This consideration 
will appear the more weighty to you, inasmuch, 
as it ie founded upon your own acknowledg- 
ments. I have never scen it presented tu you by 
any of those who would slander you into a com- 
pliance with their clerical scheines, Lintreat you 
to pay it duo attention. It is this: You believe 
that there is one Lord, one fuith, and one bap- 
tiem. But the fooleries of your opponents drove 
you to say that this one baptism, is the baptism 

„Of the Spirit. Now if I can show that this ono 
baptism cannot mean the baptisin of the Spirit, 
you will, no doubt, admit that while there is but 
one baptism, you ought to submit toit. In the 
first place, then, I offer you this proposition: 
That no gift, operation, or influence, of the Spir- 
it, was ever, by any inspired writer, called the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, save what happened 
on Pentecost, and in the first calling of the Gen- 
tiles in the house of Comelius. If this be true, 
then this one baptism, of which Paul speaks, is 
an immersion in water. 

Now, that this position may evidently appear 
to be. true, it will be necessary to notice two 
points: First, That no man who was the sub- 
ject of any gift, impression, influence, or opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God, other than the Penice- 
costian, is said to have been baptized in the Holy 
Spirit. And, in the second place, that the pro- 
mise of being buptized in the Holy Spirit, and its 
accomplishment, are, by the New Testament 
writers, exclusively applied to the times and 
paca above soccified. In illustration of the 

rst point, it is only necessary to observe, that it 
is confessed that many of the Old Testament 
saints were the subjects of intinences, gitte, and 
operations of the Spirit. By it the prophets 
spake, and by it the oracles were composed. 
et not one of these are said to have been bap- 
tized by the Holy Spirit. Again, during the 
ministry of John and labors of the Lord on 
earth, many persons, and especially the apostles, 
were the subjects of gifts, impressions, opcra- 
tions, and influences of the Spirit, yet those per- 
sons were not said to be, and, in fact, were not 
baptized, in the Spirit. For this plain reason, 
with all their gifts, they wore the subjects of the 
ise, “He shall baptize you in the Holy 
pirit and in fire.” To them was the spiritual 
baptism promised by the Saviour. The demon- 
stration of the second point will conlirm and 
establish the first. 

Actsi.5. The Saviour, after he rose from the 
dead, and just before his necension into heaven, 
poneed his disciplea that thoy would soon be 

tized in the Holy Spirit. His words arc— 
«You shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit not 
many days hence.” Now, my dear friends, ob- 
serve this baptism was then future, consequent- 
ly all the — influences they had hitherto 
— ——— did not constitute thie baptism, for 
why then should it be a matter of promise? 
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Please observe again, the time for its accomplish- 
ment is fixed and defined—‘“*Not many days 
hence”—Pentecost was not many days hence. 
Not many days after the Lord’s ascension they 
were baptized in the Holy Spirit, and in fire, Actes 
2. Peter there and then demonstrated that this 
outpouring of the Spirit which put all the apos- 
tles and others fully under its influence, called on 
this account a baptism or immersion, was the 
hia bap- 
tism was never repeated till God called the Gen- 
tiles. And in order to show his impartiality he 
made no difference between them and the Jews. 
Peter shows that there was no other outpourin 
of the Spirit from Pentecost titl the calling of 
the Gentiles. “God, says he, gave the Gentiles 
the same gift that he did to us Jews at the begin- 
ning” of the reign of his Son, or of the christian 
age. ‘There had been no outpouring from Pente- 
cost till that time. Pentecost was the only day, 
and Jcrusalem the only place, analogous to this. 
From all which it is apparent that no other gifts, 
operations, or influences of the Spirit from the 
beginning of the world till Pentecost are called 
the baptisin of the Holy Spirit; and that no simi- 
lar outpouring had intervened from the first call- 
ing of the Jows till the first calling of the Gen- 
tiles, and that the various graces, called the 
fruitsof the Spirit, neither are nor can be called 
the baptism of the Spirit. 

Once more abserve that the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, was to be a visible baptism. This 
the promise implied. We all know that the two 
occasions called the baptism of the Spirit were 
visible and brilliant—but, my friends, is your 
baptism of the Spirit visible or invisible? ‘They 
were enveloped in fire and covered with tongues 
—And it is worthy of note that all the subjects of 
this baptism could instantancouely speak foreign 
languayes which they never learned—Can tho 
subjects of your spiritual baptism do this also? 

Now the one baptism of which Paul speaks in 
the present time, when writing to the Ephesians, 
was not that past on Pentecost, nor can it, by 
any arguments deduced from scripture, be a 
plied to any influences in our day, whether ‘$ or- 
dinary or extraordinary.”?> While then you ad- 
mit that there is one baptism, and as you see it 
is not the baptism of the Holy Spirit, for which 
there is now no use nor promise; and which we 
have never secn as exhibited on those occasions; 
this one baptism is that in water; and you will, 
no doubt, remember that when Cornelius and his 
friends had received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, the great upostle Peter commanded them 
to be immersed in the name of the Lord. And 
I know you would rather say that it is more prob- 
able that George Fox might have erred than tho 
apostle Peter. 

. Accept these hints from your friend, 

Taer Eprror. 





Many letters, like the following, are on file, 
and remain to bo answered. ‘This is one of the 
oldest date, and priority, in this respect, ought to 


be regarded. . 

y. £, August 29, 1825. 
Dean Broruen,—For the last year past, I havo 
been both a subscriber and a reader of your 
Christian Baptist. I think Ihave, upon many 
— been much interested and benefited; 
and ain of opinion that the principles which you 
advocate, will prove more and more interesting 
to the christian who inquires after the truth. 
You have, in some one of ycur numbers, sug- 
gested a plan for reading and understanding, 
more easily, the word of God. I heve thought 
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it a good one, and immediately determined to 
pursue it. I have Poe cee as far as the Acta 
of the Apostles. And find some scriptures in 
the meaning of which I cannot satisfy myself; 
and from your disposition to make known the 
trath, I take the liberty of asking from you 
your views upon some verses which I shall put 
to you for explanation, believing that you will 
communicate your views of them to the public 
through your useful paper: Matt. v. 22. 39. ch. 
vi. 25. ch. xix. 12. Theonly way to serve God 
acceptably, according to my views of his char- 
acter, is to do his will, and in order to do that 
will, we should understand what he requires of 
us in his written word.—Respectfully, &c. 


Dear Brother, 

A PARTIAL answer to your request is all I can 
give g at this time. A correct translation of 

atthew v. 22, renders it more intelligible :— 
“« W hoeoever is vainly incensed against his bro- 
ther shall be obnoxious to the judges; whosoever 
shall call him fool shall be obnoxious to the Ban- 
hedrim; but whosoever shall call him miscreant 
(or to wretch) shall be obnoxious to a Ge- 
henna of fire,” (or to burning alive in the vals of 
Hinnom.) The Saviour informs his disciples 
that while the Jews then only brought those 

ilty of actual murder before the judges; under 
is reign, the least degree of anger would sub- 
ject a person to a ogra analogous to that 
which was usually inflicted by the inferior 
courts; that the expression of anger in the way 
of contempt of a brother should render the per- 
sons obnoxious to the punishment analogous to 
that inflicted by the sanhedrim, which was ston- 
ing to death; and that the highest expression of 
anger with the tongue should expose the trans- 
gteseor to a punishment analogous to being burn- 
ed alive in the vale of Hinnom. He, in this in- 
stance, as his method was, communicatcs the 
doctrine of his reign through the medium of cx- 
isting customs, institutions, and avocations of 
men. He, through these allusions, teaches his 
disciples that every aberration from brotherly 
love would be taken cognizance of by him.— 
Anger in the heart, anger expressed in the way 
of contempt, and anger expressed with marked 
hatred. ll laws, human and divine, award 
ee proportioned to the crime or offence. 
is design in the context renders his meaning 
apparent, and teachcs all the disciples that while 
he mercifully forgives the offences of those who 
confess their faults and forsake them, he scvere- 
ly ecrutinizes their thoughts and words, with 
even more severity than men are wont to exhibit 
to the overt acts of iniquity. 

Matthew vi. 25, becomes perfectly plain when 
fairly translated. Thus—Y ou cannot serve God 
and Riches. Therefore I charge you, be not 
anxious about your life, what you shall eat, or 
what you shall drink, nor about your bady what 
you shail wear.” 

The context givcs the following as the spirit 
and design of Matthew xix. 12. The question 
was— Whether it were not beiter in some con- 
ditions to live unmarried. The Saviour answer- 
ed, “ They alone are capable of living thus on 
whom the power is conferred. For there are 
some persons who never had any desire to enter 
into the nuptial bonds. Others have been pre- 
vented by violence, and others from their zeal to 
publish the reign of heaven, have divested them- 
selves of any such desire. Let him act this part 
who can act it.” This is the spirit of the repl 
and the reasons for his answer. My limits will 
not permit me to be moze particular at this time. 

? 
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Wishing you God speed in your inquiries, I am 
your brother in be search aE crak Eir. 





Tne following Ode we understand was writ- 
ten by an emigrant to this country, who, in the 
midst of mistortunes in a foreign land, was 
brought toremember the blessings he enjoyed 
when under the pious tutelage of his christian 
parents. To what extent the tuition and exam- 
pie of the parents wasa blessing to the son, we 

ave not yet learned; but one thing is certein, 
that it is seldom in vain.—Eb. 


To the Family Bible. 
How painfully pleasing the fond recollection 
Of youthful connexion and innocent joy 
While blese'd with parental advice and affection, 
Surrounded with mercies and peace from on high. 
I atill view the chaira of my father and mother, 
The seats of their offspring as ranged on each hand, 
And the richest of books, that excels every other— 
The Family Bible that lay on the stand— 
The old-fashion'| Bible, the dear blessed 
The Family Bible that lay on the stand. 


The Bible, the volume of God's inspiration, 
At morning and evening could yield us delight; 
And the prayer of our sire wat a sweet invocation 
For mercies by day and protection by night. 
Our hymn of thanksgiving with harmony ewelling 
All warm from the hearts of a family baa s 
Hath raived us from earth to the rapturous dwelling 
Described in the Bihte that lay on the stand— 
The ofd-fashion’d Bible, the dear bleased Bible, 
The Family Bible that lay on the stand. 


Ye scenes of tranquility, long have we parted, 
My hopes almost gone, and my parents no more; 
In sorrow and sighing I live broken hearted, 
And wander unknown on a far distant shore. 
But how can I doubt a hiesa’d Saviour'y protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand; 
Then Jet me with patience rereive the correction, 
And think on the Bible that lay on the stand— 
The old-fasbion'd Bible, the dear blessed Bible, 
The Family Bible that lay on the stand. 


No. 6.] January 2, 1826. 


Review of “ Remarks on the Rise, Use and Unlaw- 
fulness of Creeds and C — of Faith tn 
the church of God—By Jouns M. Duncan, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany 
street, Baltimore.’—Part Second. 


Tue more deeply we drink into the spirit of 
the New Testament, the less we relish the dry 
and lifeless dogmas of human creeds. As we 
ascend in clear and comprehensive views of the 
Holy Oracles, human formularies descend in our 
estimation. Hence we invariably find an ardent 
zeal for human systems, accompanied with gla- 
ring ignorance of the revelation of God, and true 
veneration for the records of God’s grace, i als 
ways attended with intelligence and liberality. 

The following extracts from Mr. Duncan's 
work, so fully confirm these sentiments; eo ex- 
actly correspond with many pieces published in 
this work, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of presenting them to our readers.— 
Their value will apologize for their length ; and, 
indeed, we have done.violence to the author in 

arbling his pages, and have rather detracted 
fron the force and beauty of his remarks, b 
selecting only a few sentences of many whi 
ought to appear together in the order he has giv- 
en them. e wish our readers to have some 
tolerable idea of the work, and hope that many 
of them may be induced to add this book of Mr. 
Duncan’s to their library. These selections are 
mado from page 184 to page 208. Ep. C. P. 

‘Our second principle is, that the bible being 
the word of God, it must ed be precisely 
suited to human beings as sinful and fallen; 
and therefore it embraces in its proves 
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all that is peculiar, either in their character or Sapia od by the perfect adaptation of means to 


condition.” 

“And what is the Bible, for which we plead 
so ardently? It is not merely a high wrought 
eulogy upon the character of Jehovah; but it is 
his condescension to men upon earth. It is not 
a stern display of abstract righteousness; but it is 
the mingling together of justice and peace, of 
mercy and truth. Itis not the impracticable re- 
quisition of absolute purity, made with an un- 
pitying eye and an oppressive hand; but it is the 
proclamation of * the nghteousness of faith,” that 

lorious principle of which angels and the re- 
desmed shall talk together throughout eternity. 
It is notthe statute of an indcecribable sovereign- 
ty, which no prayer can relax and which no 
tears can soften; but it is the opening of the 
prison doors, it is a universal call, it is an indis- 
criminate overture ;—-whosoever will, may come; 
and whosoever comcs, shall in no wise be cast 
out; and all its agents act upon its own liberal 
commission. “The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. Andlethimthat hears, sayCome. And 
let him that is athirst, Come. And whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 
None of our Calvinistic brethren, as they may be 
pleased to denominate themselves, will halt at 
the foregoing statement. If they do, let them 
panre and reflect whether, under the guise of 

alvinism, they have not sunk into a system of 
the most haughty, joyless, and chilling fatalism? 

“ Again, the Bible is intended to be a system 
of practical morale. It reveals not doctrines for 
the sake of doctrine, but as they may serve to 
fulfil practical purposes; or it never was designed 
to establish theory independent of practice.— 


anend. Instead, then, of needing any of those 
perplexing summaries, which different religious 
denominations have given us as the product of 
their own wisdom, the bible, by its own plain- 
ness, evincesits own perfection, and recommends 
itself to the most uninformed, as a sure guide to 
everlasting life. If init “there are depths where 
an elephant might swim,” there are in it also 
“shoals where a lamb may wade.” If it ad- 
ministers strong meat to those who are of full 
age, it serves the babe with milk. If it pre- 
scribes perfection to its reader, it begins by 
communicating first principles; and he who has 
learned rightly to divide it, has learned how 
to give to each his portion of meat in due sea- 
son.” 

“And what, we ask, would become of the 
mass of mankind-——what of the majority of pro- 
fessing christians—what of our children, whose 
very praise in the presence of the Redeemer may 
be that from childhood they knew the Holy 
Scriptures which are capable to maké even them 
wisc to salvation, if the bible was not thus mo 
dified to meet the imbecility of human powers!” 

“It is manifest that the scriptures must be 
plain tothe human mind, or they can be of no 
use to the poor; and the maes of mankind could 
have no divine book which they can profitably 
read. It must be a volume suited to the illiterate 
and the busy, the bond and the free; fitted to 
the tottering old man, bowed down with year, 
who has no time to waste on our speculati 
and to the young child that cannot compreh 
them. It must be a book which the mother can 
explain to her little ones, and from which the 


God did not send his only begotten Son into our! father can read to them, under the sanctions of 
world merely to display the brightness of his! divine authority, a morning and evening lesona. 
lory; he veiled all that glory that men might | Say it is otherwise, and then the fact that to the 
Fook at it, and sent his Son “in the likeness of | poor the gospel is preached, is no longer a p 
sinful flcah,’”? that men whose moral perceptions | of the divine authenticity of the scriptures, see 
were very low by reason of the “weakness of the | ing they cannot be put to that use as a sys- 


flesh,” might have an “express image of his per- 
son,” which they could adore with a degree of 
intelligence consistent with their infirmities. 
The Holy Spirit has not come down merely to 
astonish by his own mysterious movements; his 
official work is to build up a temple on earth for 
the habitation of God—a spiritual house, resting 
on Jesus asa living stone, and into which he in- 
gerts, as living stones, all whom he sanctifies. 
The gospel, even when angels have tuned their 
harps to its lofty strains, is not simply, Glory to 
God in the highest; but it is, Peace on earth and 
good will toward men,” 

The simplicity of the Bible, or its happy adap- 
tation to the circumstances of mankind, is one 
of the most striking proofs of its divine original. 
That the blind should receive their sight and the 
lame walk, that the lepers should be cleansed 
and the deaf hear, and that the dead should be 
raised up, form an irresistible demonstration in 
favor of any thing they can be brought to prove; 
but when the Redeemer stated all these things in 
testimony of his own pretensions, he did not 
think the train of evidence complete, and added, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
The heavenly visions which he had scen with 
his Father, and the particulars of which he came 
down from heaven to reveal on earth, are made 
plain and distinct to the human mind; level to the 
comprehension, not only of the divine, the phi- 
—— and the scholar, but to the poor. They 
are like Habakkuk’s message, made plain upon 
tables, so that he who runs may read. It is this 
uy thing which revealsthe author of the bible 
with peculiar glory; for infinite wisdom ie ever 


tem of moral truths. To them its page is un- 
intelligible; ita very doctrines mysterious, its 
propositions unformed; its promises irrelevant; 
and, by a reference to a human creed, imposed 
upon them as the meaning of the scriptures, 
teir faith must sland in the wisdom of men.” 
“Tf, then, we are right in saying that God hes 
in the bible given us moral truth in the best form 
it could wear, considering the character of the 
being for whom it has been prepared—and whe 
can say we are not right? Then, under what 
principle have synods and councils undertakes 
toalter that form? For our creeds and confer 
sions of faith do take the truth which God hes 
revealed out of its scriptural connexions; 
they do modity it according to the conceptions 
of the men who make them, or the prejudices 
and feclings of the oge which creates and en 
forces them. And why do they this? It cer 
tainly becomes them to give the best of all ree 
sons for so eccentric an adventure. Can they 
make truth inore tangible? Have they the pro 
mise of the Spirit to superintend their delibere 
tions, when they undertake to revise and correct 
God’s institutions? Have they any divine 
mise to guarantee a good result? Or do 5 
suppose they have a sufficient warrant to ake 
such a step, from the fact that they have a se 
tarian object to accomplish, or that the interest 
of a voluntary association may require itt Then 
they must remember that they have the vety 
same argument to meet in application to thes? 
voluntary associations; and to justify themeetve? 
for so dividing the church of the living God, aa 
altering her external form. And we J d 
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not wonder that these two things are put to- 
gether; for as Paul argues with the Hebrews, 
* The priesthood being changed there is of ne- 
cessity a change also of the law.” 

“But perhaps it may be denied that our creeds 
do alter the form in which truth is brought to 
bear upon the conscience. We must then make 
our assertion good. Are not our creeds pro- 
feseed summaries? And what is a summary? 
Is it the same thing with that which it abridges 
or is it a different thing? If the origina) an 
the abstract be drawn out by different hands, 
will they present the same intellectual image? 
Is this summary needed? Did the Master give 
us one, oF empower us to make one, because his 
bible was a deficient instrument of operation 
upon the human spirit} Every man ata glance 
may perceive that he has not framed the scrip- 
tures upon the same principle on which our the- 
ological systems are constructed. The bible is 
not a collection of abstract propositions, system- 
atized into regular order, nor is it a schedule of 
dificult metaphysical subjects, arranged under 
— titles, such aa the attributes of God, the 

ivine decrees, the perseverance of the saints, 
&e. On the contrary, it is a transcript of social 
transactions; it is an exhibition of human life; 
itis that species of composition which all the 
world knows is most interesting to the mass of 
mankind. It is trucsome lofty speculators, some 
ee thinkers, who are capable to reason 

th matter and spirit out of God’s creation, 
might prefer a volume of mental abstractions; 
but then the reader must remember that the bi- 
ble was written for the poor; that it was intend- 
ed to throw a beam of the life that shal! never 
end upon the infant mind; to cheer the humble, 
the lowly, and the contrite spirit; and, while the 
dews of its blessing are falling upon the dyin 
oid man, to stretch the bow of the covenant o 
grace across the firmament of truth, that his 
closing eyes may be opened upon the cloudless 
light of an eternal day. Had such an epitome 
— of moral truths, as our creeds pro- 
fess to be, been the best forin of revelation by 
which the human mind could be spiritually en- 
— doubtless God himself’ would have 
adopted that form; for he declares that he has 
done for man al! that he could do for him; and 
indeed, he has too much pity and compassion for 
this fallen child of his love to leave any thin 
tadone which could have been done. Ifhe ha 
istended to write a book for a race of philoso- 
phere, instead of rejecting such for being wise 
in their own coneeits; and if philosophers really 
know how to make systems, or arc themselves 
hest instructed in that way, doubtless he would 
have given them his revelation in a more logical 
krm. Most certainly, however, he has not done 
it; and the inference fairly is, that our systema 
are constructed on false views of human nature, 
o that our creeds are not at ail fitted for man 
in his present state, There isa better way of 
teaching mankind the science of morals: for 
lehowah himself, who needs not that any should 
tell him what ia in man, has adopted another 
way. Surely we may safely follow whore God 
lead, and to imitate his cxample never can 
fopard the prosperity or peace of his church.” 
“The practical result of our creeds confinns 

@rargument. Can children understand the ab- 

tract — contained in the Shorter Cate- 

tiem? Havo not scientific men long since 
lured that every thing must be simplified, and, 


if possible, illustrated by example, in order to 
im benefit the infantile mind? 
Are they not d from their own lofty 
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eminence, and, taking these little immortals by 
the hand, leading them up step by step? And 
shall we leave their moral nature uncultivated, 
or fatigue their tender spirits by the incessant 
repetition of things which they do not under 
stand? Are our grown up christians better 
treated by thie system of perplexed legislation? 
Do not these crecds drag away the christian 
mind from scriptural exposition to dwell upon 
polemic propositions! Do they not make it ne- 
cessary for us to contend with those whom we 
ought to love; and even to divide families, as if 
the husband and the wife, the parent and the 
child, worshipped different Gods? Do they not 
present truth in philosophical forms, about which 
men are every where at liberty to reason accord~ 
ing to their own apprehensions? Do they not 
teach men to feel comparatively irresponsible 
about religious things, because they consider 
themselves to be reasoning with man about 
his notions, and not with God against his in- 
stitutions? Let the reader judge for himself 
whether we donot recite facts. As Calvinists, 
we almost intuitively shrink away from being 
thought Arminians; and as Arminians we are 
equally frightened by a charge of Calvinism.— 
The past age has made a controversy between 
these two sets of opinions exceedingly popular, 
and our creeds have served to perpetuate strife! 
He is thought to be a clergyman of secondary 
consideration, and to possess talents of a very 
inferior order, who cannot perspicuously arrange 
and skilfully discuss the fire points; while on 
the other hand, Whitby and the Lime-street 
Lectures have obtained immortal honor. Nei- 
ther party seems to know that if they would 
cease to contend, and declare what they are 
honestly convinced isin the bible, they would 
blend in most perfect harmony, as soon as long 
established habits, running throughout society, 
could admit so happy a revolution. But they 
have formed their opinions; they have chosen 
their theological system; they have entered into 
their ecclesiastical connexions; and of all things 
that are inimical to harmony, these voluntar 
associations are the worst—because by them all 
society is thrown into commotion. It is really 
admirable to hear how controversialists, belong- 
ing to different voluntary associations, will treat 
a scripture text which they have abstracted from 
its own relations, and how clearly they will de- 
monstrate it to utter their own opinions. Who 
does not feel some concem when he hears a 
minister of the gospel endeavoring to establish a 
doctrine which every one knows 1s employed to 
evolve a sectarian, rather than a scriptural prin- 
ciple? And who, that has even thought dispas- 
sionately upon the subject, would not prefer to 
have the bible explained to him as other thin 
are explained, than hear the most eloquent dis- 
cussion on a sectarian tenet? Surely the study 
of the scriptures, and an effort to make men feel 
truth as spoken by divine wisdom, and enforced 
by divine authority, would entirely change the 
complexion of such ministrations, and impel 
the human mind into trains of ae ae and ha- 
bits of application much more spiritual and edi- 
fying. c say again, let the reader judge for 
himself; the whole subject is presented to him 
in real life; it ia pressed out to its very extreme; 
and he may even hear, as an argument in favor 
of theological strife, that division is necessary to 
unity. A lovely paradox! An unexpected, but 
happy union of contraries! Its framers are fairi 
entitled to all the credit of its ingenuity. Wa 
dare not envy them their happy talent for inven- 
tion.” j 


208, 


Tux Synod of Baltimore have again proved 
that they make and hold the confession and 
formulary as authoritative rules of faith and 

ractice, and as terms of communion between 

hrist and his disciples. The following is posi- 
tive proof thereof. 

© The Rey. John M. Duncan, of Baltimore, and 
the Rev. Charles M’Lean, of Gettysburgh, in 
this state, have both declined the jurisdiction 
of the Presbyterian church in the United State 
on the ground that they object to creeds an 
confessions as terms of christian or ministerial 
fellowship; and the Synod of Baltimore have 
accordingly declared their congregations vacant, 
and have put them under the care of the res- 
pective presbyteries of Baltimore and Carlisle.” 
iltsburgh Mercury, Nor. 30. 

So Messrs. Duncan and M?Lean are to be 
viewed and treated as heathen men and publi- 
cans, because they aver that there is but one 
authoritative rule of christian faith and practice, 
and that this is the Bible. But behold they have 
declared their congregation vacant! ‘This is 
another acceptation of the word “vacant.” They 
have vacant territuries in their church, with only 
two hundred thousand inhabitants on them; va- 
cant churches, because the pulpit is sometimes 
empty; and vacant congregations when their 
put is every day filled with a good man who 

appens not to be orthodox in this article of the 
fallible rule of faith and practice. 

“They can create and they destroy.” 


They have annihilated Messrs, Duncan and 
M’Lean, as well as paganized them. Great are 
their tender mercies for those transgressors, and 
inexpreasible their sympathies for their dear and 
precious congregations. We have it from good 
authority in Baltimore, that Mr. Duncan’s con- 
gregation wos as unanimously determined to 
adhere to the sentiments in his book as any con- 
egation of orthodox christians in the country is 
etermined to hold fast its form of sound words 
imported from Scotland on board the ship Enter- 
prize, and guarded by two frigates laden with 
soldiers and munitions of war. Ep. C. B. 





On the Rights of Laymen.—No. 1. 


For more than half a century past, no theme 
has been more popular, no topic has been more 
fully discussed, than the rights of men. The re- 
sult has been, that very generally, in the New 
World at least, it is conceded that all men are 
born to equal rights. But our theme is not the 
nights of men, but the rights of laymen. 

Some, no doubt, will inquire, What isa lay- 
man? We answer aiman isthe creature of God, 
but a lay-inan is the creature of priests. God 
made men, but priests made laymen. Iln the re- 
ligious world we often hear of clergy and laity. 
These are terns of Grecian extraction. The 
term clergy denotes the Lord’s lot, or people; 
the term laity denotes the eommon herd of man- 
kind, or the clergy’s lot or people. We shall at- 
tend first to the inalicnable rights of the laity, 
and secondly to the inalienable rights of the 
brethren in Christ. 

In the first place, a layman has a right to con- 
sider himsclf as possessed of five senses, viz. sec- 
ing, hearing, — smelling, and feeling. If 
misfortune or vice has not deprived him of the 
use of any of them, he is always to bear in mind 
that his Creator gave him eyes, care, a mouth, 
nose, and hands, and that he designed he should 
use them all. These five senses completely 
adapt man to this present world. Asan animal, 
he has no use for n sixth sense. His eye feasts 
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upon light, his ear upon sound, his mouth, 
tongue, and palate, upon tastes, his nose upon 
odors, and his hands inform him of the heat and 
cold, roughness and smoothness, hardness, and 
softness, and all such properties of the bodies 


around him. These all serve him as and 
defences, as well as minister to his enjoyments. 
As in a world of matter his whole body is liable 


to many inconveniences, his Creator has trans- 
fused through hie whole system the sense of 
feeling, which exists most exquisitely in his 
hands. In one sentence, there ie not a single 
property in any material thing of any use to man, 
that is not distinguishable by some one or all of 
these senses, ow a layman is endowed with 
all these senses as well asa priest. Therefore 
he is to use them, and believe their eee 
preference to any thing a priest tells him. For 
example: If a priest tell him that he can tum 
wine into blood, and bread into flesh, the lay- 
man must taste them, and if this blood have sull 
the taste of wine, and this flesh of bread, he must 
belicve his senses in preference to the priest's 
tongue. For God gave him those senses, and 
they are to be relied on more firmly chan the 
words of any man. Again, when a priest tells 
him that he immerses or washes a person in we- 
ter, when he ony besprinkles his face or bu 
hands, he must believe the testimony of his 
eyes, and not the lips of the priest, for his eyes 
are more tu be trusted than the lips of a thow 
sand priests. Now it is the inalienable right of 
every layman to exercise his five senses, and ne 
ver to be argued out of them or to believe any 
thing contrary to them. 

But let it be remembered that those five senses 
give a man no other intelligence than what con- 
cerns the material world around him. They 
cannot introduce him to an acquaintance with a 
world of spirits, or a future state. But in order 
to fit him for this, God has given him another 
class of faculties which exist in his spirit, as 
those senses exist in his body. These faculties 
are all comprized in one sentence, which affirms 
man to be a reasonable being. But each of the 
faculties which constitute a reasonable being, 
are as distinct from one another as are his five 
senses. The eye and the ear are not more die 
tinct than perception and reflection, than memo- 
ry and judgment. These being within the man, 
are not so casily apprehended as his senses 
which are without. Phe spirit of a man dwells 
within him, and as through windows, views 
through the five senses, the objects around him. 
What it cannot perceive through one of thoes 
windows, it can discern through another. Be 
sides this, it can look upon iteelf and become 
conscious of its own actions. But these are no 
so obvious to all mankind. The mass of men 
attend much more to what is sing without 
than to what is passing within them, and there 
fore know more of the former than of the latter. 

But of all the faculties with which the spint 
of man is endowed, none exalt him so high, none 
put him in possession of intelligence so impor 
tant as the faculty of believing. Whether this 
faculty be a combination of other faculties, of 
one distinct from al! others, is not worthy of 8 
moment's investigation, as every man knows 
that he can believe, and does believe hamit 
testimony when it possesses certain attributes 
Indeed, all that we do know, and all! that we 
are aesured of beyord the narrow sphere af ouf 
own — and observation, al] that we 
know of the past, the present, and the future 
beyond the limits of our horizon, we have acqui™ 
ed by this faculty of believing. 3 
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As men spoke before they wrote, and as intel- 
ligence respecting facts is reported before it can 


which testimony reaches the spirit of man. 
Consequently our — or assurance of 
things reported, commonly called faith, “ comes 
hearing,” or bytheear. Through this win- 
dow of the ear the spirit of man sees incompare- 
bly more objects and acquires incalculably more 
information than by the other four windows or 
avenues of information. 

Reading what is written isa sort of hearing by 
the eye. Ifthe assurance of things unseen be 
acquired from reading, it derogates nothing from 
the rational and biblical truth, that “ faith comes 
by hearing; for writing is a substitute for 
speaking, and reading is but a substitute for 
bearing. I would not spend time in illustrating 
amatter so plain, were it not, that some of the 

iests, in order to enhance their services, have 

ted that faith comes by hearing, and not by 
teading. By hearing them too, rather than by 
reading Paul !® 

But as the eye of man would be of no use to 
him if there was no sun or no light, so the facul- 
ty or power of believing testimony would be of 
no consequence if there was no testimony to be 
believed. And although he may have testimony 
concerning things present and visible, which is 
of much importance in the present life; yet, if 
the exercise and use of this faculty is to be con- 
ned to human — respecting present ob- 
jects, still he iscompletely in the dark as respects 
the unseen and future world, and butlittle elevat- 
ed above a bce, a beaver, oran elephant. Now 
of the unseen and future world he can have no 
human testimony, properly so called; for no man 
has returned from the unseen world and testified 
any thing abont it; and if we have no testimony 
from concerning the unseen and future 
state, the faculty of believing is of no more con- 
sequence than the sense of seeing, as regards the 
world of spirits. 

And if, upon the hypothesis of the truth of 

“u natural theology,” a man could arrive at the 
knowledge of the being, and of some of the 
perfections of God, yet still every thing con- 
cerning his will, and the future destinies ot man, 
is unknown and unknowable. But the Bible is 
to man the sun and light of the world of spirits, 
or of the unseen and future state. The testi- 
mony of God is addressed to, and fitted for, this 
faculty of believing, with which he has endowed 
man, and of which he cannot be divested so long 
us he is rational, except by his own depravity— 
ts by an abandoned course a man may destroy, 
or sear his own conscience until it is past feeling, 
t% he may abuse his faculty of believing, so far 
ts to believe a lie and reject the truth. 

But in making a Bible, the author of it has 
indirectly given us some of the best lessons in 
the world upon this faculty of believing. By 
attaching to it, and stamping upon it, and work- 
ing into ìt certain evidences of its origin, he has 
taught us whet a being like man requires, in 
oder to giving full credence to testimony, hu- 
man or divine. In adapting this book to fallen 
men, he has shown us what this faculty of be- 

ing now ie, and not what it once was. And 
he has given so much of this sort of evidence as 
Wrender every man inexcusable who continues 
a unbelief. 

To conclude this item, we would add, that by 
er reasoning faculties we are to try and deter- 

»“God (says the Catechism of this meridian) maketh 


the reading, bat especially the preaching of the word, 
tthcinal mesane of ealvation.” hing = = 
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mine whether the book called the Bible came 


> e _from heaven or from men; and having deter- 
be written, the ear is the firet medium through | 


mined that God is its author, we are then to 
receive ita instructions and implicitly to follow 
them. It is, then, in the second place, the in- 
alienable right of all laymen to examine the 
sacred writings for themselves, and to exercise 
this faculty with which God has endowed them, 
and not to believe what the church believes, nor 
how the church believes, because the church 
believes it; but to judge and act for, and from 
themeelves. A BEREAN. 





A Restoration of ae — Order of Things. 
0 . 


The Fellowship. 

H KOINONIA, koinonia, translated fellowship, 
communion, communication, contribution, and 
distribution, occurs frequently in the apostolic 
writings. King James translators have rendered 
this word by all those terms. A few specimens 
shall be given. It is translated by them fellow- 
ship, As ii 42. “They continued steadfastly 
in the fellowship.” 1 i.9. “ The fellowship 
of hia Son, Jesus Christ.” 2 vi. 14. “What 
fellowship has light with darkness.” ii. 9. 
‘© The right hand of fellowship.” iii. 10. 
“The fellowship of his sufferings.” 1 
i. Z. “* ae with the Father.” 2 
viii. 4. “ The fellowship of the ministering to 
the saints.” 

They have sometimes translated it by the 
word communion, | Cor. x. 16. ** The communion 
of his blood—* The communion of his body.” 
2 Cor. xiii. 14. “The communion of the Holy 
Spirit.” , 

They have also used the term communicate or 
communication, xiii. 16. “To communi- 
cate,” or “Of the communication be not forget- 
ful, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Where it evidently means alma giving in other 
places, they have chosen the term distribution, 
2 Cor. ix. 13. “For your liberal distribution to 
them, and to all.” 

They have also selected the term contribution 
as an appropriate translation, GEND xv. 26. “ For 
it has pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contribution for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem.” à i = cab 

It is most evident, from the above specimens, 
that the term KOINGNIA imports a joint participa- 
tion in giving or receiving; and that a great deal 














depends on the selection of an English term, in 


any particular passage, to give a particular turn 
to the meaning of that passage. For instance, 
“The right hand of contribution” would be a 
very uncouth and unintelligible phrase. “The 
contribution of the Holy Spirit,” would not be 
“much better.” Again, had they used the word 
contribution when the sense required it, it would 
have greatly aided the English reader. For 
example ii. 42. “They continued stead- 
fastly in the apoetles’ doctrine, in the breaking 
of bread, in the contribution, and in prayers,” is 
quite as appropriate and intelli ible, and there is 
no reason which would justify their rendering 
xv. 26 as they have done, that would not 
equally justify their having rendered ii. 42. 
as we have done. In Rom. xv. the context 
obliged them to select the word contribution, and 
this is the reason why they should have chosen 
the same term in Mets ii. 42. The term fellow- 
ship is too vague in this passage, and, indeed, 
altogether improper: for the Jerusalem con 
gation had fellowship in breaking bread, and in 
prayer, as well as in contributing; and as the 


istorian contradistinguishes the ‘or 
pi CTED ( 
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“fellowship,” as they have it) from prayer and 
breaking bread, it is evident he did not simply 
mean either communion or fellowship as a dis 
tinct part of the christian practice or of their 
social worship. 

Thompson has chosen the word community. 
This, though better than the term fellowship, is 
too vague, and does not coincide with the con- 
text, for the community of goods which existed 
in this congregation is afterwards mentioned by 
the historian apart from what he has toid us in 
the 42d verse—There can be no objection made 
to the term contribution, either as an appropriate 
meaning of the term — or as being suita- 
ble in this passage, which would require an elabo- 
rate refutation, and we shall, therefore, unhesita- 
tingly adopt it as though king James’ translators 
had given it here as they have elsewhere. 

As christians, in their individual and social 
capacity, are frequently exhorted by the apostles 
to contribute to the wants of the poor, to dis- 
tribute to the necessities of the saints: as the 
congregation at Jerusalem continued steadfastly 
in this institution; and as other congregations 
eleewhere were commended for these acceptable 
sacrifices, it is easy to see and feel that it is 
incumbent on all christians as they have ability, 
and as circumstances require, to follow their 
example in this benevolent institution of him 
who became poor that the poor might be made 
rich by him. 

That every christian congregation should fol- 
low the examples of those which were set in or- 
der by the apostles, is, I trust, a proposition 
which few of those who love the founder of the 
christian institution, will question. And that the 
apostles did give orders to the congregations in 
Galatia and to the Corinthians to make a weekly 
contribution for the poor saints, is a matter that 
cannot be disputed, see 1 Oe xvi. l. That the 
christian congregations did then keep a treasury 
for those contributions, is, I conceive, evident 
from the original of 1 xvi. 1, which Mac- 
knight correctly renders in the following words: 
—*On the firat day of every week let each of 

ou lay somewhat by itself, according as he may 
base prospered, putting it into the treasury, that 
wien [ come there may be then no collections.” 

Some who profess to follow the institutions of 
Jesus Christ, as found in the New Testament, 
do not feel it incumbent on them to make a 
weekly contribution for the poor, and urge in 
their justification, among other excuses, the two 
following: let. “In these United States we have 
no poor;”? and, in the second place, “It was on- 
ly to some churches, and with reference to some 
exigencies, that those oy apres ca were publish- 
ed.” The Saviour said, “The poor you have 
always with you;”? but it seems we have lived 
to see the day when this is not true, in the bounds 
of the New World. ‘But,’? says another, “the 
CRD cx from us all we can contribute, 
and all the cents which our mourning bags every 
week collect, are lost in this vast abyss!!"— 
“Two wrongs will not make one right!” 

That some churches, on some particular occa- 
gions, were peculiarly called upon to contribute 
every week for one definite object, is no doubt 
true, and that similar contingencies may require 
fimilar exertions.now aa formerly, is equally true. 
But still this does not say thet it is only on such 
occasions that the charities of christians must be 
kept awake, and that they may slumber at all 
other times. Nor does it prove that it is no part 
of the christian religion to make constant pro- 
vision for the poor. fhis would be to contradict 
the letter and spirit of almost all the New Tes- 
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tament. For, in truth, God never did institute 
a religion on earth that did not look with the 
kindest aspect towards the poor—which did not 
embrace, as its best works, acts of human- 
ity and compassion: In the day of judgment, the 
works particularized as of highest eminence, and 
most conspicuous virtue, are not, You have built 
meeting-houses—you have founded colleges, and 
endowed professorships—you have educated poor 
pious youths, and made them priestse—you gave 
your parsons good livings; but, You visited the 
sick, you waited on the prisoner, you fed the 
hungry, you clothed the naked christian. 

But some excuse themeelves by shewing their 
zeal for sound doctrine. “We,” say they, “do 
not build colleges nor give fat livings to priests.” 
No, indeed, you neither contribute to rich nor 
poor; you do not give to things sacred, or pro- 
fane; you communicate not to the things of 
nor the things of men. You er all to your 
selves. Your dear wives and children engros 
all your charities. Yes, indeed, you are sound 
in faith, and orthodox in opinion. But your 

ood works are not registered in the book of 
God's remembrance, and there will be none of 
them read in the day of rewards. 

But thie is not my design. — — 
the weekly contribution—the distribution to the 
poor saints, we contend is a part of the religion 
of Jeeus Christ. Do not be startled at this use 
of the term We have the authority of 
an apostle for it. James says, ‘Pure and unde- 
filed religion in the presence of God, even the 
Father, is this—viz. to visit (and relieve) the or- 

hans and widows in their afflictione, and to 

eep unspotted by the vices of the world.”"— 
There is a saerifice with which God is well pleat 
ed, cyen now, when victims bleed no more— 
James has told it here, and Paul reminded the 
Hebrew christians of it. And when any one 
undertakes to show that our present circum 
stances forbid our attending toa weekly contn- 
bution for the poor, whether in the congregation 
or out of it, we shall undertake to show that 
either we ourselves are proper objects of chn 
tian charity, or we are placed in circumstances 
which deprive us of that reward mentioned in 
Matthew xxv. And if there is need for private 
and individua! acts of charity, there is more 
need for a systematic and social pepe for, 
and exhibition of, congregational! contributions. 
But let it be remembered, that it is always “ac 
cepted eran ay what a man has, and not ac 
cording to what he has not.” 

I shall close these remarks with an extract 
from one of the best fragments of antiquity yë 
extant, which was first published when christisnt 
were under the persecutions of Pagan Rome. 
It is from an apology of one of the first bishop) 
which being addressed to a Roman emper, 
shows the order of the christian church before! 
was greatly corrupted. It is equally intere 
as respects the weekly breaking of bread st 
the weekly contribution. Justin Martyr's Sec- 
ond Apology, page 96—On Sunday all christians 
in the city or country meet together, because this 
is the day of our Lord’s resurrection, and thea 
we read the writings of the prophets and apo 
tles. This being done, the president makes an 
oration to the assembly, to exhort them to imt 
tate, and do the things they heard. Then ¥¢ 
all join in prayer, and after that we celebrate 
the Supper. Then they that are able and wil- 
ling give what they think fit; and what is this 
collected is laid up in the hands of the president, 
who distributes it to orphans and widows, #0 
other christians as their wante require.” 
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ld to Heaven that all the congregations 
' United States approximated as nearly to 
ient order of things, as did those in be- 
whom Justin Martyr addressed the Ro- 
peron not more than fifty years after the 
Jobn the apostle! Eprroz. 
























to take a view of this creed, and make a few 
strictures on it.” 

1. Men must be content with the ecripture 
statements of the nature and character of Christ. 

2. They must realize the fact that he was wor- 
shipped as God by inspired apostles and christians. 

3. That the apostles and christians for wor- 
shipping Christ as God, suffered death. 

4. That their worshipping him as God was 
the first cause of their persecution. 

5. That believing these things would end all 
controversy, and produce union of sentiment. 

6. That, without the agreement that Christ is 
really an object of worship, and is of course di- 
vine, there can never be christian union. 

cle 1. Men must be content with the scrip- 
tural statements of the nature and character of 
Christ, 

With this I agree; but your writer has, in the 
following articles, fixed the doctrine of his nature 
and cheracter, as being God and divine; and 
this in the supreme sense; for, on the same page, 
he says, “the oe of Christ always supposes 
and includes his godhead, im which the eternal, 
original, and essential dignity of his person con- 
sists.” He also informs us on the same page, 
that this divine person, this person of eternal, ori- 
ginal, and essential dignity, called the Logos, 
was made flesh, or conceived in the Virgin Mary, 
and therefore called the Son of God, by which 
name he was never called, till born of Mary. 
Now, sir, who can subscribe this article? Uni- 
tarisns of every class reject it. T'rinitarians 
will never receive it, for they never will admit 
the soul revolting, the heart chilling idea of the 


Communication. 
4. Campbell— 
Sm,—lI» reading your “Christian Ba 
October last, on “ Christian Union, Nb. 
attention was particularly arrested and 
to a few statements on the doctrine of 
on of God.” The author, after havin 
» the history of the dispute between Al- 
‘and Arius, and the unhappy result of 
pute, proceeds to state one oy the most 
table sentiments I ever saw or heard. 
pears to me the more strange, as pro- 
from the pen of one ———— such Rib- 
rinciples, and so ably advocating the 
of christian union, I am heanily sorry 
ų and a few other remarks of the writer, 
nd a place in your es, The senti- 
» which I allude are as follows ;— 
impossible for those who entertain a re- 
l regard for the Great God, not to be 
rith the presumption of sinful, ignorant, 
ortals, who would dare to investigate a 
of such awful import as the of 
1e existence, and who would presume to 
sr in the discovery of God, than he has 
. himself.” Have not the preabyterians 
aot the regular baptiste—have not most 
fferent secte—have they not “dared to 
ite the modus of the divine existence ?” 
sy not “ presumed to go further into the 
y of God than he has revealed himself?» 
Ftainly it ie acknowledged. For they 
1 their creeds, that “God exists in three 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; that 
ier is of none, neither begotten nor pro- 
; the Son is eternally begotten of the 
ad the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding 
Father and the Son.” This is not mere- 
empt to investigate, but to explain the 
f divine existence. This is certainly 
ther into “ the discovery of God, than he 
aled himself.” But for this must they 
nsidered as having no reverential regard 
If they had, they would not dare— 
ld not presume to do it! Nay, more; 


woman. Can men, thinking men, with the bible 
in their hands, be content with your writer’s 
statement of “the nature and character of 
Christ??? Impossible! “It is presuming to go 
further in the discovery of God than he has re- 
vealed himself.” 

Art. 2. They must realize the fact that he 
Christ) was worshipped as God by inspired apos- 

tles and christians. 

This, though stated as a fact, we think, needs 
roof; and until this can be brought from the 
ible, we humbly deny it as a fact. We admit 

that he was — — inspired apostles and 
christians, not as the only true God, but as the 
Son of the only true and living God.—Him, who 
was obedient to the death of the cross, has God 
highly exalted, and given a name above every 
Ud be struck to see another dare or pre- | name, that every knee should bow, of things in 
jo it. The attempt to investigate the | heaven, in earth, and under the earth, and every 
divine existence, and to go beyond re- | tongue confess him Lord, to the glory of God the 
I cordially disapprobate; but feel un- | Father. Phil. ii. 6. Here is an object of wor 
> proscribe all who have dared it. Your| ship, and one, (004 worshipped not only by in- 
la us, that “ in the western states a very | spired apostles and christians, but also by all in 
ble controversy has existed on this sub-| heaven. Can any one believe that this was the 
men could be content with the scripture | only true and living God? Ithink not. Again 
ts of the nature and character of Christ, | in Rev. i. 5. 6. To him that loved us, an 

i realize the fact that he was worship- j washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
od by inspired apostles and christians, j has made us kinga and priests to God, and 
ı thoy suffered death, and which was, | his Father, to him be glory and dominion forever 
he first cause of their persecution, it|and ever. Amen. Here Christ is evidently an 
d all controversy, and we should soon | object of worship; and it is equally evident that 
on of sentiment, Without the agree- | tbis object is not the only true God. Again, 
; Christ is really an object of worship, | Rev, v. 9. And they sang anew song, saying, 
course divine, there can never be chris- | You are worthy to take the book and loose the 
n between them.” seals araon for you were slain and have redeem- 
this, sir, the end of all your labors to | od us to God by — blood, out of every kindred, 
ithoritative ereeds and confessions, and j and tongue, and nation; and have made us to 
stians on the broad, unerring base of | our God kings and priests. v.12. Worthy is the 
| Must we adopt this writer’s creed, | Lamb that wae slain, to receive power, and 
itative creed too? for, without it, “there | riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
' be christian union?” Permit me, sir, | and glory, and blessing. v. 12. Blessing, — 


God supreme being conceived and born of a. 
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honor, and power, be to him that sits on the 
throne and to the Lamb, forever and ever. This 
worship is given by all in heaven, earth, and sea. 
None can doubt that the Son of God is the object 
as well as his Father. Were it necessary, I could 
produce abundantly more evidence to the same 
effect; but these are conclusive that Christ was 
worshipped, not as the only true God, but as his 
Son. We cannot subscribe this article. 

Ari. 3. That the apostles and christians, for 
worshipping Christ as God, suffered death. This 
article is positively denied, and we believe the 
writer cannot produce any evidence to establish 
the affirmation. 

Art. 4. That their worshipping him as God, 
was the first cause of their persecutions. 

This we as positively deny. Proof is again 
called for. We believe it is called for in vain, 
for it can never be produced. 

Art. 5. That believing these things would 
end all controversy, and produce union of senti- 
ment. 

This we — not fully to deny; for if all 
men could believe these things, there would be 
thus far a union of sentiment, and on these points 
controversy would cease of course. But are not 
Calvinists and Arminiana generally agreed on 
the main points in the articles above! and is 
there an end of controversy between them? Is 
there a union of sentiment! 

ri. 6. That without the agreement that 
Christ is really an object of worship, and is of 
course divine, there can never be christian union 
between them. 

That Christ is really an object of worship, and 
that he is divine, none of us deny. We could 
readily subscribe this article; but as the writer 
has defined them, we dare not doit. Uniformity 
of sentiment is yet contended for, and without 
it, no christian union. 

If these be your sentiments, you will need a 
new confession of fuith, by which to receive 
members into your societies and communion. If 
this be your object, to exclude al] other creeds 
to make way for one of gour own make, I have 
been deceived in you. But I think you do not 
— with the sentiments of your writer. I had 
thought, and yet think, that your object was to 
admit the bible only as authoritative—the only 
rule of faith and practice—and that the only 
terms of admission into the church was to be- 
lieve with all the heart that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God, and a holy, obedient conformity to 
his word through life. 

It is the desire of a number of your patrons 
that you publish this short tract in your next 
number. Respectfully, your friend, 

AQUILA. 

THERE appears, at first sight, a much greater 
discrepancy between ‘Christian Union” and 
“Aguila” than there really is. In the first in- 
stance, they both disapprobate any attempt ‘to 
investigate the modus of the divine existence, or 
that would go farther in the discovery of God 
than he has revealed himself.” And both agree 
that Presbyterians, Baptists, Calvinists, and Ari- 
ans have made such attempts. And, indced, 
every one of those metaphysical doctors, who 
have written most largely on this controversy, 
was wont to accuse his opponent with “too much 
presumption,” and the want of “a reverential 
regard for the Great God.” I think, too, that 

both * Aquila” and “Christian Union” are un- 
willing to proscribe all who have dared it. 

There is too, in the quotation which “ Aquila” 
has made from page 120, much greater agree- 
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ment than his strictures upon it would seem to 
import. But one unecriptural phrase is the cause 
of all this controversy. Had “Christian Union” 
not introduced the Andover school divinity into 
his essay, nor this phraseology into his style— 
had he contented himself with the words which 
the Holy Spirit teaches in speaking of the 
Lord whom all christians worship and adore as 
God’s only begotten Son—I say, had he been as 
fortunate in avoiding the language of Ashdod in 
this instance as he has been on other occasions, 
he would not have been so obnoxious to the 
criticisms of “Aquila.” And while these two 
christians contend that men should be content 
with the scriptural statements of the nature and 
character of Christ, they should themselves 
watch their pens, lest they should offend against 
their own principles; for we all know that it is 
much easier to lay down good rules than it is to 
walk up to them; and I think I can find in both 
their essays, what I dare say they may both find 
in my remarks, departures from the style which 
we all commend. Ido not enter into the merits 
of either of those pieces; they are both before 
the public; and from my knowledge of both the 
writers, I am pretty confident their views are 
very similar on the topics of this letter. But 
appearing in the regimentals and with the dis- 
lect of foreigners, they are likely to mistake one 
another. at the first christians were persecu- 
ted for worshipping Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
as Lord of all, and that none can be called or 
esteemed christians, or unite in christian wor- 

ship, who do not so believe in him, and eo wor- 

ship him, is what I am convinced both these 

writers believe. I heard of a man who undesign- 
edly killed hisown brother in an engagement 

with the enemies of his country, in consequence 

of his brother having put on a red coat. 

Eprroz. 


Messrs. Duncan and M Lean. 

AFTER almost all the political papers in the 
western country had noticed the withdrawal of 
these gentlemen from the Presbyterian sect, the 
editor of the Pittsburg Recorder, the “only reli- 
gious paper in nine states and three territories,” 
announced the fact; and, by way of comment, 
added the following very sensible anathema:— 
“It is said these ministers disown and oppose 
the Confeesion of Faith and Form of Government 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and are acting on a disorganizing plan, tending 
to anarchy, and to open a way for the corruption 
of the church by the ingress of the most pemi- 
cious errors.” 

Faithful centinel! True to yourrelf and to 
your cause! But tell me how comes it to pass, 
that when any one affirms that there ie but one 
infallible ‘rule of faith and practice, and that 
there is no use in adding to it a fallible one, that, 
in so doing, he becomes a heretic, a dieorgeni- 
zer, an anarchist, a demon? And how isit, tell 
me, sage, divine, and sagacious watchman ! thst 
when any one affirms that we ought to haves 
fallible and imperfect rule of faith and practice 
he then becomes orthodox--sound—a riend of 
order and good rule—a saint? Does every ont 
who says the scriptures are of divine authority, 
a revelation of God, and, like their author, pet 
fect and complete—does every such ene 
the way for the corruption of the church, and 
introduction of tthe most pernicious errors!” 
But if your fallible rules are your wall of fire, 
your bulwark, and strong tower, why did they 
not keep such monsters as Messrs, Duncan and 
M'Lean from invading your dominions and 
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drawing away eo many disciples after them; 
men who are so wicked as to say that the bible 
is from Heaven, and your confession from— 
Edinburgh; men who are so impious as to af- 
firm, even within your sacred walls, and before 
your awful tribunal, that it is worse than farcical 
trifling to add toa perfect and infallible rule, an 
imperfect and fallible one; men who are so ob- 
durate as to say that your creeds began in error, 
were consummated by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and terminated in discord, division, hypo- 
crisy, and persecution. Tell me these things, 
or rather tell the world, that they may see how 
wise, and good, and just you are, in consigning 
to infamy and perdition those unfortunate male- 
factors who had resolution to think correctly, 
and honesty and firmness to avow their convic- 
tions. When 7 have done these things, be 
assured we will join you in holding upto public 
scorn and contumely the above named gentle- 
men end al] who espouse their sentiments. Till 
then you will have to pardon us for viewing your 
efforte as exactly in the spirit, and up to the 
model, of the Romanists against the Protestants, 
or of the Jewish Sanhedrim against the first pro- 
mulgers of the christian faith. EDITOR. 


No. 7.] 





Frsruary 6, 1826. 
Bigotry and Partiality. 

Tats is a time of religious and political earth- 
quakes. The religious communities of the new 
world, and the political states of the old world 
are in circumstances essentially the same. A 
great political earthquake threatens to bury in 
ite ruins tyrants and their systems of oppression. 
The ecclesiastical systems of the clergy appear 
destined to a similar fate. It ie to be hoped 
that, as the New World took the lead in, and 
first experienced the blessings of, a political 
regeneration; so they will be foremost in the 
work, and first in participating the fruits of an 
ecclesiastical renovation, 

All sects, new and old, seem like a reed sha- 
ken by the wind. Even the authority and infal- 
libility of his Roman Holinese has been ques- 
tioned by his own children in the New World. 
And who that has eyes to see, does not know 
that nothing but the sovereign charms of a mon- 
arch’s smiles, and the strong chains forged from 
eight hundred millions of dollars in real estate,® 
keep up the forms of Pope Eliza in the church 
of Saint Harry. The Solemn League and Cov- 
enant too, with the awful dogmas of the long 
parliament divinity; the test-oaths, and the sa- 
cred subscriptions to the saving canons of the 
kings of Saint Andrew, have failed to preserve, 
hele and uncorrupted, the pale of Presbyterian 
communion. The veteran chiefs, and the sanc- 
tified magi of the cause of uniformity, fear a 
voleanic eruption, alike ominous to themselves 
and their systemes. Their “Religious Almanacs” 

end comets, falling stars, and strange signs 
in the heavens, accompanied with eclipses of 
the greater and lesser lights that rule the night. 
Their constitution ie motheaten, and the tinsel 
upon their frame of discipline has become dim. 

And not less strange, the Reformation of John 
Wealey is already in need of reform. His peo- 

lo had scarce tested his system of government 
y the light, not of the bible, but of our political 


a Wealth af the Church af Engiend.—It ie stated ina 
mer that the fee simple of the established Church 
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institutions, until they found it would eventuate 
in diocesen episcopacy,as tyrannical and as cruel 
as that which exiled Whitefield and the two 
Wesleys from the cloisters of “ Christ’s College” 
for reading the scriptures and praying. 

The motto of the spirit of this age seems to 
be taken from the gigantic Young— 

“ Flawe in the best—full many flaws ali o’er.” 


The Methodista, in the greatness of their 
strength, are rising to break the chains which 
threaten to bind them in the house of the Philis- 
tines. A host of reformers are about to reform 
this reformed system. We have seen their ef- 
forte, and rejoice. Though we are assured thet 
when they shail have completed their projected 
reformation, they will then need e reform more 
thorough than yet they have attempted. We 
do not despise “their day of emall things.” 

The following sensible remarks do honor to a 
work entitled “The Mutual Rights of Ministers 
and People,” published in Baltimore by a 
reforming Methodist committee. We have only 
to add, that we — lamented an none — 
to regret the evils of bigotry, partiality, and per- 
——— until they feel their dire effects; gad 
that sometimes those who have once plead 
against persecution when themselves were the 
objects, plead for it when they had the sword by 
their side. But we give place to the following 

ertinent remarks. They are extracted from 

o. xiv. p. 28—31. En. C. B. 

«SERIOUS reflection may convince us all, that 
reformation is highly necessary, not only in 
mattersof church government, but even in our 
general views of experimental and practical 
religion. Let us instance one or two parti- 
culars. 

“While the ministers of religion have been 
crying aloud, and very justly, against pride, and 
covetousness, and sensuality, and many other 
evils: how is it that the great evil of bigotry has 
been nourished in the heart of the christian | 
church, as though it were an innocent or an 
indifferent thing? By bigotry, is meant, A 
man’s obstinate attachment to an opinion, or set 
of opinions, which indisposes him to give a cam 
did hearing to any thing else, and makes him 
unwilling that his brother should have the same 
liberty of judgment which he claims for him- 
self. This is one of the deepest and most vio- 
lent roots of moral evil. It is a great, and seom- 
ingly insurmountable obstruction to the progress 
of truth and righteousness over the whole earth. 
It affords nourishment and defence for Infidelity, 
Mahometanism, Judaism, and for every other 
erroneous system under the sun. Its practical 
fruits also are abundant. It may be doubted 
whether covetousness, or sensuality, or the love 
of power, or the love of praise, have produced 
a more plentiful harvest of internal and external 
ungodliness, than this bitter enemy of al! right- 
eousness, which Zion’s watchmen appear almost 
to have overlooked. For let it be considered 
thet this same bigotry is the parent of almost all 
the evil eurmisings, heart-bumings, rash judg- 
ments, hard epeeches, oppressions, and persecu- 
tions, that can be found in the christian world. 
It not only makes null and void the arguments 
of an opponent; but, alae! it boldly impeaches 
his motives, and assails his mora] character. 
Not only are hia talents to go for nothing—not 
only are his laboras to be despised; but his virtue 


-| and piety—his zeal and heaven y mindedage 


though supported by an unblamable life—all, all 
must be disposed of with indifference or con- 
tempt, by the high, and bitter, and sovereign dic- 
tates of bigotry! And yet this dark and dread- 
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ful evil is not only winked at, but nourished in 
the hearts of all the churches in christendom! 
Would to Heaven this were a mistake! but, 
alas! the evidence is too manifest, that every 
church upon earth greatly needs a reformation 
in this particular. Infidels, and Mahometans, 
and Heathens, and sinners of every description, 
may look on with astonishment, and see chris- 
tians of every name, through the influence of 
this evil principle, animated with a more constant 
and flaming zeal against each other, than against 
the spirit of hell and all the works of darkness! 
And yet many seem not to be aware that it is to 
be regarded as a moral evil. Some, perhaps, 
may be found making high professions of justi- 
fication and sanctification, and at the same time 
habitually nourishing this root of bitterness in 
their hearts. This is a mystery of mysteries, 
and can only be accounted for by supposing that 
a thick cloud of intellectual darkness has been 
overspreading the christian world, especially up- 
on thìs subject. Fora candid and faithful exam- 
ination of thè matter must surely convince every 
intelligent mind that it is as —— vain for a 
confirmed bigot to make professions of holiness 
as for a confirmed thief to make a profession of 
— 

‘¢ Whether partiality must be regarded as the 
daughter, or as the sister of bigotry, may perhaps 
bear a dispute; but as they have the stnking and 
identical likeness of twins, we may safely call 
them sisters. The just definition of partiality, 
is, the confined affection and confidence which 
a man has for his own party, and which produces 
a corresponding disaffection and distrust towards 
ell others. How lovely, in the estimation of 
such a man, are all the peculiarities comprehen- 
ded under the particular ism, by which he and 
his party are distinguished! and how dark and 
doubtful is all beside! While his mind is amu- 
sing itself in surveying the vast beauties of his 
party, and inimitable excellencies of its plan, 
the cloud which obscures the horizon of eve 
other, appears to grow darker every hour! His 
feelings are sublime and inexpressible, and per- 
haps advance almost to that state of devotion 
which ia due alone te the Deity, whose only plan 
is unexceptionable, and who has no party under 
the sun. Now as God has no party, and as his 
ministers are to do nothing by partiality, and as 
the wisdom which is from above is without par- 
tiality, as well as without hypocrisy, we might 
as well doubt whether hypocrisy be a moral evil, 
as to doubt whether partiality be such. And 
yet, alas: how has this great evil been spared in 
the christian world! And not only spared, but 
the presumption is, that both it and bigotry have 
been protected and encouraged as the great 
champions and defenders of each sectarian 
cause. They make a man zealous and decided 
—they make him resolute and courageous! 
Yes, and let it be added, they make him uncan- 
did, fierce, dogmatical, and blind, They are as 
fine and acceptable allies for a Jew or a Turk— 
for a Pagan or an Atheist—as they are fora sec- 
tarian christian. 

‘“‘ Let us survey, a little further, these evil dis- 
positions in human nature, that we may judge 
of them by their fruits. 

“First, consider their effects within any reli- 
gious denomination. They say to the soul of 
every member, So far shall you go in your medi- 
tations, and no farther: your business is not to 
inquire what is true, but merely to inquire what 
are the sentiments of our church, that you may 
defend them to the end of the world. You are 
not only to avoid contradicting them, but you are 
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to make no addition to them; because our lovely 
plan is not only free from errors, but also con- 
tains the whole body of truth completely. You 
must silence every heretical thought of improve- 
ment, and merely walk in the good old way, as 
we have pointed it out to you. Thus, whatever 
error may be in the church, it seems it must be 
held fast to eternity. The intellectual faculties 
of the members must be hampered, and their 
hearts corrupted, by doing violence to honest 
conviction, and by warping both reason and rev- 
elation into the pale of their sectarian bounda- 
ries. And even thc truth itself is hindered by 
these evils from producing its native and salu 
effects: for trath, when believed merely with 
the faith of bigotry, is little better than error. 
Its evidence is not examined, and ite value, as 
truth, is not apprehended; but merely its subser- 
viency to the support of our beloved cause. For 
if we made our cause subservient to the trath, 
instead of making the truth subservient to it, 
we should be willing for our churches to follow 
the truth wheresoever it might lead the way. 

“Secondly, consider their effects upon the 
different denominations, in their relation to each 
other. We stand with surprize and wonder, to 
behold the errors and absurdities of other de 
nominations: they stand with equal surprize and 
wonder, to behold the errors and absurdities 
of ours: while the true cause of wonder i 
that each party cannot see that they are 
holding fast the same identical error, name 
ly, the ea of our own party. One par 
ty enjoins on all ita members to defend every 
thing ere, and to oppose every thing there: the 
other party does the same. Thus the inquiry, 
What is truth? is neglected and laid aside. 
One says, There is no religion with you; 
another, There is no religion with you. One 
says, That is a damnable heresy; and the other 
says, That is a damnable heresy. One wonders 
at the blindness and obstinacy of this people; 
the other wonders at the blindness and obstina 
of that people; while all Heaven pities the sel- 
fish vanity of man, and ali Hell is — with 
our destructive and ridiculous conduct.” 


Bigotry. 

Amonest the indiscriminate usage and appli- 
cation of the term bigotry, itis not uncommon to 
find it very unwarrantably applied. It is used 
to excite pee odium, where the thing which 
it is used to represent is no way disgusting. 
Hence some are called bigots, and accused 
bigotry for rejecting all written creeds except 
the bi le; for being strict in worshipping God 
according to his commandments; for requiring 
the members of a christian community to obey 
God rather than men. And I have known ir 
fidels accuse a christian church of — 
cause they would not retain in their fellow 
immoral persons, or persons whodenied the 
that bought them; and those who, in the apostle’ 
estimation, denied the faith and were worse 
than an infidel. Those who dislike the instite- 
tions of the Messiah are often found reproaching 
those with bigotry who love and obey them. | 
deed, there is no term, whether received in 8 
good or a bad sense, that may not be most egre 
giously misapplied. Eprros. 








The Cas Vote, or the Creed triumphant ort 
7E the Bible 


In the Long Run Association, Kentucky, 
porting three thousand and sixty four memberh 
at the last annual meeting, the first Fridey 18 
September last, in Bullit county, a circular — 
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written by P. S. Fall, Bishop of the church in 
Louisville, in said state, advocating the scrip- 
tures as the one only sufficient, pertect, and in- 
fallible rule of christian faith and manners, and 
was rejected by the casting vote of Elder George 
Waller, Moderator of said meeting. It is nota 
little remarkable that the moderator, a descend- 
ant of the Wallers of Virginia, once persecuted 
by the friends of an orthodox creed, should have 
saved this little relic of Papal Rome from the 
eepulchre of human traditions, * in the same 
manner as his prototype, Dr. Lightfoot saved 
infant sprinkling in the Westminster Assembly. 
The house was equally divided on both occa- 
sons, and the moderators in the same manner, 
and for the same reasons, saved their favorite 
relics. A handsome way, indeed, of establish- 
ing orthodoxy! Might not only makes wrong 
night, but changes error into truth. The minor- 
ity had the proscribed letter published; and we 
are happy in being able to lay before our readers 
a few sketches of it. We are sorry that our 
limits forbid more lengthy extracts. 

“Itisnot unfrequently said, by word of mouth, 
as well as in creeds, that “the word of God is 
the only, and the sufficient and perfect rule of 
faith and practice.” While this is admitted in 
word by religious denominations, it is to be 
feared that but tew feel the force, or understand the 
import of their own declaration. Let them but 
critically examine every part of this sentence, 
and while it appears in direct accordance with 
the word itself, it is in complete violation of the 
practice of almost all; for if the declaration be 
true, that the “word of God” is the only, suf- 
ficient, and perfect rule in aLr things pertaining 
to belief or conduct, why are creeds, confessions 
and human formulas of doctrine, practice, govern- 
ment and experience, established as the exclu- 
sive tests of all, to the manifest deterioration of 
the bible, while churches rest contented with the 
bare declaration of its sufficiency?” 

“ In illustration of the importance of the Holy 
Bible, permit us to examine the position that the 
word of God is the only sufficient and perfect 
rule of our faith and practico.” 

“ We obeerve, first: It is “the rule of faith.” 
When we speak of “ faith,” we do not allude to 
a system of doctrine, in the common acceptation 
of the term, but to the very facts and truths 
which must be believed in order to salvation. 
It is supposed to be of very little importance 
whether a man be a Calvinist or Arminian; 
whether he adopt the Gillite, Fullerite, Hopkin- 

ian, or Triangular system of Calvinism; or whe- 
ther he reject all, (these systems themselves 
being judges,) so that he believe “the record God 
has given of his Son,” and move in obedience 
to the trath; so that his “experience” coincides 
with the bible; all is then supposed to be right, 
whatever system he adopts. Now there is a 
manifest inconsistency between the two parts of 
ret pap for all these systems propose 
the ves to us as true, yet they are all con- 
trary, the one to the other; and if really thus at 
variance, and persons of equal intelligence and 
vap piety be found among their advocates, 
how can all believe the record God has given of 
his Son, when all believe things so different? 
How can all move in obedience to the truth, 
when all move different ways? How can all 
have experiences coincident with the bible, 
when all heve eriences coincident with the 
tystems they maintain, thus at variance with 
vch other? In fact, it is abaurd to distinguish 
between a man’s faith and what he believes, 
een a man’s experience and what he 
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— for faith is belief—experience is knowl- 
edge.” 

“Thirdly. They are the only rule of both. As 
our faith and conduct are so intimately connected, 
that if the former be defective, the latter must be 
so of consequence—it is of vast importance to us 
that there be some definite standard by which to 
measure both, and ascertain their character. 
If there were more rules than one, and all agreed, 
all but one would be unnecessary; and if they dis- 
agreed, no one could ascertain which had the 
highest claim on our attention. We therefore 
should be left without any. There can, therefore 
be but one only infallible standard of faith and 

ractice; and this must be supported by evidence, 
internal and external, sufficient to prove its truth. 
It is not for us now to enter upon the consideration 
of the evidences of the inspiration of the Holy 
Bible; but there is one whieh demonstrates it to 
bc that one only and infallible rule. It is the 
plainest book in the world. It is better adapted 
to all capacities than any other; and, as the 
Confession of Faith says, “any one with ordinary 
sense can understand it... When we read the 
Bible, we are often apt to look for some dark 
hidden meaning, which none but the preachers 
are rappor capable of understanding; (and 
hence the necessity of a special call and the 
communication of peculiar powers from on high; 
but it is abundantly clear, that the meaning o 
every part of the New Testament is to be ascer- 
tained by an attentive study, not only of what 
ig written, but why it was written, and that the 
literal and obvious meaning of words and phrases 
is the true meaning of those employed in the 
communication of divine truths.” 

t We observe, fourthly, that the word of God 
is the only sufficient rule of faith and practice.” 

«If we were to suppose that it were insuffi- 
cient, should we not arraign the wisdom and 
benevolence of Heaven? If Jehovah could have 
given a sufficient rule of faith and practice, and 
would not do it, what ideas could we form of his 
benevolence? If his benevolence would have 
prompted him to give a sufficient rule, and he 
could not do it, he is of necessity deficient in 
wisdom; but he has given us the Holy Volume 
and has declared it to be sufficient—“ able to 
make us wise to salvation,” to give us “an in- 
heritance among all them which are sanctified,” 
and “to save our souls.” Jas. i. 21. Now every 
attempt to attach importance to any other rule 
than this, is evidently a blow aimed both at the 
wisdom and benevolence of God; since these 
have furnished us with the Holy Bible, and we 
lay it aside to examine ourselves, our brethren, 
and christian churches, by the works of men’s 
hande—creeds and confessions of faith, and by 
these determine who is orthodox or the contrary. 
These things may not be palatable, brethren, but 
they are lamentably true, and require our most 
serious consideration.” 

“Lastly, the word of God is the only, 
sufficient, and perfect rule of faith and obedi- 
ence.” 

“ To suppose that God would communicate to 
his creatures any revelation that is imperfect, 
would shock all common sense. The denuncia- 
tions against those who add to, or take from the 
Holy Volume, demonstrate that it needs neither 
increase nor diminution. All that God intends 
to reveal to the children of men, is to be found 
in the Bible. No new revelation need be ex- 
pected, nor is one requisite, since all things 
necessary to know, to believe, and to do, in 
order to salvation, are given us already.” 
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WE are happy to discover in the Minutes of 
said Association, the progress of principles which 
augur a growing regard for, and investigation of, 
the infallible rule of faith and practice, as the 
——— items — — Bes — 

“ Query from E —Is it for the honor 
of the cause of Christ, that all ordained Baptist 
preseners be called Bishops? If not, who are to 

e so named? 

“In reply to this query we state, that it was 
evidently the practice in the first churches to 
denominate the Pastor of one congregation a 
Bishop. It is also clear that the terms Elder, 
Shepherd, Teacher, and Overseer, all refer to the 
same persons. It ia, therefore, according to the 
word of God, and for the honor of the cause of 
Christ, that the teacher of one congregation be 
called a Bishop. 

“The following queries from the church at 
Louisville, were referred to the churches for 
their investigation, with the request that they 
will express their sentiments upon them in their 
next letters :— 

“1. Is there any authority in the New Testa- 
ment for religious bodies to make human creeds 
and confessions of faith the constitutions or di- 
Tectorics of such bodies in matters ot faith or 
practice ? 

‘62. Is there any authority in the New Testa- 
ment for Associations? If so, what is it? If not, 
why are they held? 

“The. following query from the church at 
Shelbyville, is also referred as above, viz. 

“Are our Associations, as annually attended, 
of general utility?” 


Confessions of Fatth-—Confessions of Opinion. 

AFTER all that has been said on this subject, 
there is not a sect in this country, of which we 
have heard, that has a confession of faith, properly 
so called. They have books and pamphlets, which 
they call by this name, and by which they impose 
upon themselves and upon one another. If it be 
not too late, we would give them a true and 
proper name, a name which we are assured 
every man of good sense and of common educa- 
tion must approve, as well as agree to discard 
the common name as a misnomer, as incorrect, 
and as absurd. The proper name of those in- 
struments is, doubtless, according to the English 
language, A Confession of Opinions, or, Confes- 
sions of Opinions. If there be any difference 
between faith and opinion, (and that there is, all 
languages and dictionaries declare,) then the 
name we have given them is perfectly apropos, 
and their common name perfectly incongruous. 

All writers on faith, properly so called, define 
it to be, “the belief of testimony, either human 
or divine.” And opinion is, “the notions, 
mogmenn ar view which the mind forms of any 
thing.” For example, I believe the testimony 
which God has given to Jesus of Nazareth, or 
I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God. This is a well 
attested fact, in — of which the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit have given, or agree 
in one testimony. Concerning this person, his 
mission, and character, various opinions may be 
formed. All things testified of him are articles 
or items of belief; and all views, judgments, or 
notions formed of the things teatified, are matters 
of opinion. Now all the abstract views of God 
and man, of things present and future, with 
which these confessions are replete, are matters 
of Spanon; and as the genera] character of these 
books should fix upon them their name, they 
should bo styled Confessions of Opinions. To 
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speak philosophically, I believe what is testifi 

I know what I have observed or experienced, an 
I am of opinion in all things speculative. It is 
true, in one se I may be said to know what 
I have believed, when my faith has been proved 
by observation and experience. But the terms 
faith, knowledge, and opinion, should never be 
confounded. believe that Jesus Christ died 
for our sins, I know that the sun gives us light 
and I am of opinion that all infants dying 

be saved. 


A person's faith is overs bounded by testi- 
mony; his knowledge by observation and expe- 
rience, and his opinions commence where both 
these terminate, and may be boundless as God’s 
creation or as human invention. Perfect freedom 
and liberty should be granted to all opinions. 
The faith of christians should be guarded and 
circumscribed by the revelation of God, and 
every man’s knowledge admitted to be co-exter 
sive with his observation and experieuce. In 
matters of this world those distinctions are real- 
ized and acted upon every day. A killed B. C 
believes it, D knows it, and E is of opinion that 
A killed B. C believes it to be true, because 
three credible persons have sworn that they saw 
him do it. D, one of the three witnesses, knows 
it to be true because he saw it done. And E, 
who neither heard the testimony nor saw the 
deed, but from some circumstances detailed to 
him, is of opinion that it is true. These dis 
tinctions are, we presume, evidently correct. A 
superficial reader may object that Thomas is seid 
to have believed what he saw. But those who 
attend to all the circumstances will see that he 
believed the testimony which he had before 
beard, when certain evidences were presented to 
his eyes. In this sense the term may, by even 
correct speakers, be often used. But enough is 
said to suggest a train of reflections which mus 
issue in the conviction that our confessions of 
faith are confessions of opinions, and as such 
ought to have nothing to do with the union, 
communion, and harmony of christians. ‘t There 
is one faith,” says the apostle; but no where in 
the volume is it said, There is one opinion. 
Every new religious establishment, founded upon 
one opinion, will come to ruin, ae all the past 
have done, and as all the present are doing. But 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against those 
who build on the one faith, which is beautifully 


and properly called “the Rock.” Eprror. 





Boone county, Missouri, Nov. 23, 1825. 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Dear Sin—I Taxe my pen in hand to inform 
you that your influence is much injured in this 
country among the United Baptiste, through 8 
report that you belong to the Unitarians, and 
that you yourselfare one. This report has been 
circulate by the Unitarians in this country.— 
Feeling tolerably well satisfied that you are oe 
I have labored considerably to prevent a belie 
of this kind. But not having seen any thing in 
our writings decisive on that topic, have not 
been able to keep the people from harboring 8 
suspicion that you may be an Anan or UnitaneD. 
ou will please do yourself the justice, 
me the pleasure, of informing me of your st 
ing; that is, what society you are in, and you 
belief of our glorious Redeemer. 
I remain yours in gospel — 


Reply to “T. T” 
Dear Brorner—-Your favor of the 23d No 
vember was duly received; but my — 


e 
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ad multiform engagements hitherto prevented 
ay replying to it; and I now do it through a me- 
lium that may prevent the necessity of my hav- 
ng frequently to furnish such replies. Many 
\eresies and errors are ascribed to me by those 
vho are interested in keeping the people in ig- 
wrapce and bondage. The only favor that I 
wk of the public, is, tọ accept my own state- 
nents and avowals of my sentiments, instead 
f the railings of my opponents, who, because 
of their own imbecility, or that of their cause, 
ind it more easy to defame than to refute. And, 
f all calumniators, they do it with the most ef- 
ject, and are consequently most obnoxious to 
— who commend that they may defame; 
who say such a sentiment is true, and in this he 
s undoubtedly right; “dud? (O! the tremendous 
BUT) “the is a Socinian oran Arian.” 

None of these pulpit defamers or fireside tra- 
Jucers dare, through the same medium through 
which I publish my sentiments, publish their 
danders and defamations. But by their more 
private inuendoes and reproaches, and by whole 
phalanxes of omnipotent duts, like moles, work 
ander ground, and bury themselves and their 
followers in the heaps they raise. 

In different regions in this vast country they 
use different slanders. Their general rulo ap- 
sears to be this: Whatever seems to be the most 
dious — in the — is placed to 
ay credit. Thus, in one place, J am a Socinian; 
a another, an Arian; in a third, a Trinitarian; 
a some places I am all at once an Arminian; 
n others, a Calvinist; here a Pelegian, and there 
m Antinomian; yonder I am a Universalist, 
and eleewhere a Sabellian. If these calumnies 
were drawn from what I have spoken or written, 
: would at once compliment myself asa very 
‘lose follower of Paul. For as each of these 
iectaries contends that Paul favors his heresy, if 
any one teaches ali Paul taught, he will be as 
ikely to be represented as favoring these here- 
sies as Paul himself is. Thus with the Method- 
st, Panl is a Methodist; with the Calvinist, he 
sa Calvinist; with the Universalist, he is a 
Jniversalist; and with the Socinian, Paul is 
aid to have been a Socinian, &c. &c. But if 
wone but Calvinists approved my course, or if 
wne but Arminians censured me, I would con- 
‘ude that I had disowned Paul. For to me it 
s certain, if any man teach al that Paul taught 
te will sometimes be a proves by all, and some- 
imes blamed by all. ere is no sect that does 
10t contend for some things Paul taught. It is, 
herefore, most apparent, that he who ie ap- 
ts by one sect only, is, ipso facto, proved to 

a setter forth of some new doctrine, or a re- 
tailer of some antiquated error. 

Bat the misfortune is, that I cannot enjoy the 
above compliment in full, because I know that 
the rule of slander most generally approved, is, 
to accuse me of holding that error or heres 
which is most damnable in the estimation o 
those amongst whom it is circulated. And when 
this will not serve the pompos, even my moral 
character ie assailed. In Kentucky, some time 
after my debate with Mr. M’Calla, it was re- 
ported that I had stolen a horse; and not long 
Since, in Mlinois,-it was said that I was excom- 
municated fordrunkenness, Not far from Lake 
Erie I wae said to have turned Deist, and by 

too who bought their sermons in Boston, 
tad read them in Ohio; and in many places, 

Get I wae known to be an “extremely immoral 

Mn” in my own vicinity. In fact, as a Doctor 

of Divinity told his people near Lexington, I am 

“every bad man” n Z © estimation of many, 
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and it would afford them a satisfaction, which I 
trust they will never enjoy, (and yct it is cruel 
on my part to deprive them of it) to be able to 
publish my fall and ruin to the utmost bounds of 
this union. [am sure of it. They would rejoice 
to be able, with some degree of plausibility, to 
accuse me of some high misdemeanor. For their 
own deeds and lispings avow it. 

That I am not a Socinian, you may see by 
turning over to No. 8, Ist vol. C. B.—and as you 
know I have no faith in the divine right of A s80- 
ciations, yet, to shield me from such far-off and 
underhand attacks, as well as for other important 
purposes, that I may be under the inspection 
and subject to merited reprehersion, I and the 
church with which I am connected are in “ full 
communion” with the Mahoning Baptist Asso- 
ciation, Obio; and, through them, with the whole 
Baptist society in the United States; and I do 
intend to continue in connexion with this people 
so long as they will permit me to say what I be- 
lieve, to teach what I am assured of, and to cen- 
sure what is amiss in their views or practices. 
I have no idea of adding to the catalogue of 
new sects. This game has been played too 
long. I labor to see sectarianism abolished, 
and all christians of every name united upon the 
one foundation on which the apostolic church 
was founded. To bring Baptists and Paido- 
Baptists to this is my supreme end. But to con- 
nect myself with any people who would require 
me to sacrifice one item of reveaied truth, to 
subscribe any creed of human device, or to re- 
strain me from publishing my sentiments ae dis- 
cretion and conscience direct, is now, and I hope 
ever shall be, the farthest from my desires, and 
the most incompatible with my views. And I 
hope I will not be accused of sectarian partial- 
ity when I avow my conviction that the Baptist 
society have as much liberality in their views, 
as much of the ancient simplicity of the chris- 
tian religion, as much of the spirit of christianity 
amongst them, as are to be found amongst any 
other people. To ert nothing of the things in 
which they excel, this may be said of them 
without prejudice to any. And that they have 
always been as eminent friends of civil and reli- 

ious liberty as any sect in christendom, will not, 

presume, be denied by any. But that there 
are amongst them some mighty Regulars, who 
are as intolerant as the great Pontiff of regular- 
ity and good order, no person will deny. And 
that there is in the views and practices of thie 
large and widely-extended community, a great 
need of reformation, and of a restoration of the 
ancient order of ingi, few will contradict. In 
one thing, perhaps, they may appear in time to 
come, proudly singular, and pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. Mark it well. Their historian, in 
the year 1900, may say, “ We are the only peo- 
ple who would tolerate, or who ever did tolerate, 
any person to continue as a Reformer or a Re- 
storer amongst us. While other secte excluded 
all who would have enlarged their views and ex- 
alted their virtues; while y Jerusalem in 
christendom stoned its-own prophets, and exiled 
its own best friends, and compelled them to set 
up for themselves, we constitute the only excep- 
tion of this kind in the annals of christianity— 
nay, in the annals of the world.” I think it is 
not a very precarious pe , that this may yet 
be said of this ancient and singular people.— 
But should it come to pase that neither they nor 
any other people can say this of themselve 
then, most assuredly, if ever there be a unite 
and a happy state of the church upon this earth; 
if everthere bea millennium; the Baptist — 
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as well as every other, will have to be immersed 
in that penal catastrophe which awaits eve 
sect who holds a principle incompatible wit 
this millennial state of the church. 

Your brother, in the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead. Eprror. 

January 17, 1826. 

P. S. There was a John Campbell in Pitts- 
burgh, who was said to have been a Socinian. 
He is no longer one. He has gone to Hades, 
whero there is not a Socinian, an Arian, nora 
Trinitarian. Perhaps I may, in Missouri, have 
been identified with, or mistaken for this person. 
I need not cause you to pay the postage for the 
minutes of our Association, or any other docu- 
ments, as I presume the above will be satisfac- 


tory. 





Conscience.—No. I. 

In a former number we set out with this po- 
sition, viz— Throughout christendom every 
man’s religious experience corresponds with his 
religious education.» Thies was partially illus- 
trated in that number. We will make some ad- 
ditions in the present. 

As there are some things similar and some 
things different in the education of most persons; 
so there are some things alike and some things 
unlike in their religious experience. In our last 
number on this subject we took notice of the in- 
fluence which conscience has upon the religious 
experience of all; and that conscience was 
framed by those who first had access to the in- 
fant mind. This was proved by observing the 
varieties which appear in the consciences of dif- 
ferent individuals. 

What is called “the work of conversion,” is, 
in many instances, but the revival of early im- 
pressions. And what a poor progress the teach- 
ers of religion, as they are called, would make 
in converting persons, were it not for the early 
impressions made by parents and guardians, may 
be easily ascertained by comparing their success 
amongst Pagans and amongst the descendants 
of christian parente. And even amongst the 
latter, their success is proportioned to the de- 
grees of care bestowed upon some, in compari- 
son of others. 

Amongst the numerous accounts of “christian 
experience”? which we have heard from the lips 
of the converted, and the histories of their con- 
version, we do not remember to have heard one 
which was not to be traced to, or resolved into, 
parental influence, or its equivalent. This ap- 
pears to be the preaching which is most com- 
monly instrumental in bringing sinners into the 
fold of God. I have sometimes thought that not 
one preacher in these United States has had the 
honor of being the entire and exclusive means 
of converting one of the descendants of those 
who made any pretensions to christianity, except 
in the case of his own family. Their hearers 
and attendants, in public assemblies, have heard 
that there is a God, a heaven, a hell, a Saviour, 
before they hear it from their lips. They predi- 
cate their pleas, arguments, exhortations, and 
addresses to their hearers, upon the hypothesis 
that they are in possession of these first princi- 

les. hen any one is moved to fear or hope 
rom their addresses, it is from comparing what 
he has heard, or from associating it with his for- 
mer conduct and convictions. 

This person was awakened on hearinga prea- 
cher read for his text these words, “How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation.”— 
On hearing these words he was struck with fear; 
his whole soul was harrowed up; he was almost 
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driven to despair: but in the conclusion he was 
made to hope in God and to trast in his salvation. 
Ask him what he feared and why he feared, and 
he will tell you that he feared the wrath of Hea- 
ven for having neglected this salvation. But 
had he not previously believed that there was s 
future punishment awaiting the disobedient, 
how sould his fears have been excited? “Put” 
adds he, “I was not only afraid of the wrath of 
Heaven on account of m — but I would 
rather than all the world that I could have believ- 
ed in the Saviour and shared in his salvation.” 
Well, why did you desire to believe in the Sa- 
viour if you had not previously believed there 
wasa Saviour? Why did you wish to share in 
his salvation, if you had not before believed that 
ou were a sinner, and that there was salvation? 
our doubts and fears, then, were all founded 
upon your former convictions. And had it not 
been for these, neither the reading of these 
words, nor the preacher’s remarks, would have 
produced one emotion. Nay, his strongest ap- 
peals to your conscience were based upon 
the supposition that a were in possession of 
these convictions. If he have been instrumen- 
tal in any respect, it was in causing you to hope 
that notwithstanding you had long sinned against 
the light you had since an infant, there was room 
in the divine mercy for your pardon and accept 
anee, in believing and obeying the Herp 
had once received and acknowledged, and had 
been taught, whether your father was Protestant 
or Papist, High Churchman or Dissenter. He 
may have revived those impressions, and been 
instrumental in leading you to repentance for 
having lived in opposition to your own acknowl- 
edgments; but the seeds were sown before. 

n the same manner the influences of Heaven 
take hold of these truths, however first comme 
nicated to the mind; snd persons are not unfte- 
quently, without a preacher, influenced to act 
according to the light formerly received, and 
then illustrated and revived—ties true, not with- 
out a preacher, in the scripture sense, but in the 
popular sense. For parents, guardians, or whe 
soever pronounces the words of the preacher 
specially called and sent by God, only gives ex 
tension or sound to words long since announced. 

But the seeds are sown in “a land of bibles,” 
always in infancy or childhood, which, under the 
divine — in riper years, bring forth fruit 
to everlasting life. Conscience is then formed, 
and without this, a man might as rationally ex- 
—* to be instrumental in converting fish as met. 

ut it most commonly happens that tares are 
sown with the wheat in the mind, though not in 
the sense of the parable; or, in other words, im- 
proper views are communicated with the trath 
of God, which, in after life, give rise to tbat 
mental perturbation and those varied feelings of 
which many are conscious. The catechisms 
and little manuals, put into the hands of childres, 
together with the old wives’ fables which they 
are wont to hear, lay the foundation for many a 
doubt and reverie, of which, otherwise, they 
never would have known any thing. 

Every person who will reflect, and who can 
reflect upon the workings of hia own mind, wi 
readily perceive how much trouble he has es- 
perienced from mistakes. Nay, much of bis 
present comfort is derived from the correction 
of former mistakes and misapprehensions— 
Who that has read John Bunyan’s converses, 
John Newton's, or Halyburton’s, or any of thom 
celebrated standards of true conversion, has nt 
observed that glaring mistakes and erroneo™ 
views were amongst the chicf causes of — 
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ong and gloomy trials; and that their after 
sace, and joy, and bope, arose from the cor- 
ection of mistakes which the errors of educa- 
ion had thrown in their way. 

For example: The numerons speculations on 
the different kinds of faith has pierced with ma- 
ay sorrows innumerable hearts. In all the va- 
fied exhibitions of christianity, much stress is 
laid on faith. And as soon as it is affirmed that 
be that believes shall be saved, and that care 
should be taken that faith be of ‘* the right kind,” 
the attention of the thoughtful is turned from the 
trath to be belicved to“the nature of faith.” 
The fears and agonies which are experienced 
are not unfrequently about “ believing right.” 
The great concern is about true faith. This per- 
son is looking in himself for what he has been 
taught are the true signs of regeneration, or of 
the faith of regeneration. He is distressed to 
know whether his faith is the fruit of regenera- 
tion, or whether it is mere © historic faith.” Un- 
able to find such evidences as he is in quest of, he 
is distracted, he despairs, he agonizes. He tells 
his case. He is comforted by being told that 
these are “the pangs of the new birth.” He 
draws some comfort from this consideration, 
which increases or decreases as these pangs are 
supposed to be genuine or the reverse. Thus 
he is tossed to and fro in awful uncertainties, 
which are more or less acute according tohis mo- 
ral sensibilities. By and by he hopes he ia re- 

nerate, and a calm ensues, and he ie joyous 
— he fancies he has been regenerated. 
Thus hie comforts spring not from the gospel, 
but from his own opinion of himself. 

Another, under the same system, receives no 
comfort because he has not found the infallible 
signs in himeelf of being a true believer. He 
despairs—he is tormented. He concludes that 
be is one of the reprobates. He is about to kill 
himself. What about? Not because there is 
no Saviour, no forgiveness, no mercy. Not be- 
cause the gospel is not true; but because it is 
trae, and because he cannot find in himeelf the 
true signs of genuine conversion. Thousands 
have been ruined—have been shipwrecked here. 
This the bible never taught. This case never 
occurred under the apostles’ teaching. It is tho 
genuine offspring of the theological schools. It 
le the experience of a bad education. A few 

of acid soura puncheon of the sweetest 
wine. And thusa few wrong notions convert 
the love of the Saviour into divine wrath— 
make the gospel of non-effect—embitterlife—and 
make it better not to have been born. 

I well remember what pains and conflicts I 
endured under a fearful apprehension that my 
eonvictions and my sorrows for sin were not deep 


enough. I even envied Newton of his lon 
agony. I envied Bunyan of his despair. 
could have wished, and did wish, that the Spirit 


of God would bring me down to the very verge 
of suffering the pains of the damned, that I 
might be raised to share the joys of the genuine 
converts. I feared that I had not sufficiently 
found the depravity of my — and had not 
p erore that I was — without strength. 
etimes I thought that I felt as sensibly, as 

the ground under my feet, that I had gone just as 
faras haman nature could go without supernatural 
aid, and that one step more would place me safe 
tho regenerated of the Lord; and yet 
Heaven refused its aid. This, teo, I concealed 
from allthe living. I found no comfort in all the 
declarations of the gospel, because I wanted one 
thing to enable me to appropriate them to my- 
Lacking this, I d only envy the happy 
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favorites of heaven who enjoyed it, and all my 
refuge was in a faint hope that I one day might 
receive that aid which would place my fcet upon 
the rock. 

Here this system ende, and enthusiasm begins. 
The first christians derived their joys from an 
assurance that the gospel was true. Metaphysi- 
cal christians derive theirs not from the truth of 
the gospel, but because they have been regener- 
ated, or discover something in themselves that 
entitles them to thank God that they are not as 
the publican. The ancients cheered themsclves 
and one another by conversing on the certainty 
of the good things reported By the apostiecs— 
the moderns, by telling one anothcr what “ the 
Lord has done for their souls in particular.’ 
Their agonies were the opposition made by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, to their obeying 
the truth. Our agonies are a deep and solemn 
concern for our own conversion. Their doubts 
were first, whether the gospel were true, and, 
after they were assured of this, whether they 
might persevere through all trials in obeying 
the truth. Ours, whether our conversion is ge- 
nuine. More evidence of the truth removed 
their first doubts, and the promises of the gospel, 
with the examples around them, overcame the 
last. A better opinion of ourselves removes 
ours. Ina word, the philanthropy of God was 
the fountain of all their joys—an assurance that 
we are safe is the source of ours. 

The experience of tho Moravians differs fom 
the experience of almost every othersect. They 
teach their children that God is love, and 
through his son loves all that obey him. This 
principle is instilled from the cradle. Their his- 
tory does not furnish an instance of a work of 
conversion similar to those which fill the me- 
moirs and magazines of all the different bodies 
of Calvinists. Perhaps enough has been said to 
prove our position, that “throughout christen- 
dom every man’s religious experience corres- 
ponds with his religious education.” If not, a 
volume of evidence can be adduced. Enprror. 


Honorable Title of “& D. D” Refused. 

In some eastern papers “ the Rev. Spencer H. 
Cone, a Baptist clergyman,” was reported aa re- 
cently dubbed D. D. But this was a mistake. 
It was the Rev. Samuel H, Cox who was dubbed 
and refused the honor. Weare sorry to observe 
a hankering after titles amonget some baptists, 
every way incompatible with their profession; 
and to see the remarks lately made in the “ Co- 
lumbian Star,” censuring Mr. Cax for declining 
the honor. Those who deserve honorary titles 
are the least covetous of them, We have not 
met with any baptiet bishop whois more worthy 
of a title of honor, if such these double D's be 
esteemed, than Robert B. Semple of Virginia; 
and when the degree was conferred on him, he, 
like a christian, declined it. 

The following remarks are worthy of a place 
in this work :— 

“t In the New York Observer of the 26th ult. 
we find an article occupying nearly two closely 

rinted columns, with the signature of Samuel 
H. Cox, Pastor of the Lightstreet Presbyterian 
Church, N. Y. in which the writer, after stating 
that he had seen a newspaper paragraph from 
which he learned that the trustees of Williams 
College, Mass. had taken with his name the very 
customary liberty of attaching D. D. to it, say 
“IT ask the privilege of announcing that I wil 
not accept of that appendage.” And aftersome 
other observations, he adda, “It is high time— 
the epirit of the age demands it—that this mana 
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of graduating should itself be graduated, and 
that without favorin the enlightened estimation 
of the public. Hague illud Cassianum. Cui 
bono fuerit, in his personis raleat. The cut bono 
queation in reference to those academico-theolo- 

ical degrees, and for the best possible reason, 
bas never been answered. It is an affair that 
belongs to another category. It has nothing to 
do with good, but only with—honor!” 

Having disavowed any disrespect to Wil- 
liamę College, or to his clerical brethren, es- 

ecially the order from which he repudiates 
— he makes the owing remarks: 

“The purely academic and literary or pro- 
fessional degrees, such as A. B. or A. M. or M. 
D. or L. L Ď. and such as merely indicate of- 
fice or station, and which colleges do not confer, 
as V. D. M. or S. T. P. are out of the argument, 
and “Sagainst such there is no law.” Jf doctor- 
ates in divinity meant any thing, they would 
sometimes be libellous. here are those, it is 
too notorious, who need a great deal more than 
collegiate or colloquial doctoration to impart to 
them intellectual, or literary, or theological, or 
(I blush to write it) even moral respectability; 
and whose doctoretion, while it is the acrimo- 
nious laugh of the million, becomes a solid rea- 
son, were there none better, to those who prize 
gond company, for abdicating the eminence of 

eing claesed with them in the associations of 
the community. ‘To their assembly, mine 
honor, be not thou united.” 

In assigning reasons for refusing the honorary 
title of D. D., Mr. Cox makes the following re- 
marks: 

«I believe that the principle of ministerial 
party is both evangelical and important, and that 
the system in question is very inimical to it; 
that share is no higher earthly honor in the rela- 
tions of life than that of a minister of Jesus 
Chriet, who loves his master and understands the 
truth and magnifies his office; and consequently 
I dislike a system that so evidently and popular- 
ly implies something unintelligibly more, and 
arrays one ministeria! brother in an adventitious 
superiority over his peers; and that it is anoma- 
lous for a secular and literary institution, with- 
out any faculty of theology to come into the 
church universal of Jesus hrist, and diversify 
his officers, and confer permanent degrees of 
official honor, which neither deposition nor ex- 
communication, should they succeed, has power 
to annul; and all this where he has said, ‘Be not 

ou called Rabbi; for one is your master, even 

hrist; and all you are brethren.” It is also a 
grand reason that I think it a “scarlet” relic of 
papacy, and that demands retrenchment; but 
the greatest reason is, that it is earthly, and at 
variance with the spirit, if not with the ve 
letter of the gospel. The passage in Matt. xxiii. 
5—12. appears incapable ofa fair solution in co- 
incidence with the innocency of doctorial honors 
inthe church. Many other scriptural references 
might be made. Take a few more: Matt. xviii. 
1—6. v. 19. Luke xxii. 24—27. xx. 45—47. John 
xvii. 18. xii. 25. 43. v. 41. 1 Cor. 1—5. Rev. iii. 21. 
xii. 4, xvi. 15. xvii. 12. Tbe Old Testament 
contains much to the same purport. 

To conclude, I believe that the usefulness, the 
moral worth, the genuine respectability of the 
sacred profession, and, of course, the honor of 
our common Master, require the abjuration of 
Doctorates.” 





Unity of Opinion. å 
Unirr of opinion, abstractedly considered, is 
neither desirable nor a good; although considered 
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not in itself, but with reference to something else, 
it may be both. For men may be all agreed in 
error; and, in that case, unanimity is an evil. 
Truth lies within the Holy of Holies, in the tem- 
ple of knowledge; but doubt in the vestibule 
that leads to it. Luther began by having his 
doubts as to the assumed infallibility of the Pope; 
and he finished by making himself the corner 
stone of the Reformation. Copernicus and New- 
ton doubted the truth of the false aystems of 
others before they established a true one of their 
own. Columbus differed in opinion with all the 
old world before he discovered a new one; and 
Galileo's terrestrial body was confined in a dum- 
eon for having asserted the motion of those 
Podica that were celestial. In fact, we owe 
almoat all our knowledge, not to those who bave 
agreed, but to those who have differed, and those 
who have finished by making all otbers thick 
with them, have usually been those who be 
by daring to think for themselves; as he 
leads a crowd, must begin by separating himself 
some little distance fromit. Ifthe great Hervey 
who discovered the circulation of the blood, had 
not differed from all the physicians of his own 
day, all the physicians of the present day would 
not have agreed with him. These reflections 
ought to teach us that every kind of persecution 
for opinion, is incompatible with sound philoso 
phy. It ia lamentable, indeed, to think how 
much misery hes been incurred from the intem- 
perate zeal and bigoted officiousness of thoss 
who would rather that mankind should not 
think at all, than not think asthey do. Charnes 
V. when he abdicated a throne, and retired te 
the monastery of St. Juste, amused himeelf with 
the mechanical arte, and particularly with thst 
of a watch-maker; he one day exclaimed, “What 
an egregious fool must I have been, to have square 
dered so much blood and treasure in an aberi 
attempt to make all men think alike, when Icar 
not even make a few watches keep time 
er.” We should remember also that assent ot 
dissent is not an act of the will, but of the under 
standing. No man can will to believe that two 
and two make five, nor can I force upon m 
the conviction that this ink ia white, or thi 
paper black.—[ National Gasette. 


[This is all very good; but in the christian re 
ligion there are no new discoveries, no new iz 
provements to be made. It is already revesied 
and long since developed in the apostolic wr- 
tings. e may discover that there are many 
new errors and old traditions, which are alike 
condemned in those sacred writings. But treth 
is at least one day older than error; and wha! 
Many now call “the good old way,’ was two @ 
three hundred years ago denominated a wicked 
innovation or a chimerical new project. 
things become new when long lost sight of, aad 
new things become old in one generation. 
truth is eternal and unchangeable.] 

En. C. B 
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Review of a Sermon on the Duty of the Church b 


Rev. Gideon Blacks 
. D. Ch in Lowisville, Ky- 
Text, Eph. ip. 11, 12. 


“And h postles ; and some, prophets; 29i 
me evnigetiots; abd cura, ktora and teachers, far the 
rfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, $ 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

Tats is that Rev. Gideon Blackbur, D. D 


who boasted that he had ‘‘ swept from the — 
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a discourse of mine before the legislature of 
Kentucky, in 1824, on the subject of what he 
calls “the gospel ministry ;” and whom I had 
invited to do in my presence what he had so 
easily done in my absence. This he has since 
declined and begsto be excused. But as a sub- 
stitute he has offered this sermon on that sub- 
ject, fraught with all the logic and rhetoric for 
which he bas been honored with the title of D. 
D. We may then expect to find in it all those 
arguments which swept from the arena” my 
cobwebs; which dissipated to the four winds of 
heaven the dust of my reasonings, arguments, 
and proots. Asa fairand full specimen of what 
the tor can advance ip support of his views, 
we are bound to consider it. This is his cool, 
deliberate, studied, and, no doubt, best effort, 
against what some “‘ wiseacres” have said against 
wodern clergymen as the successors of the 
apostles, as the ambassadors of Christ, as the 
ealled and scnt of the Holy Spirit. We shall 
therefore bestow a little attention upon it. For 
as the author of it is at tbe head of the priest- 
hood of his state, and as he is one of the hon- 
ered called ones, whom the Holy Spirit has sent 
to Kentucky; and, in attestation of which, and 
to show how far the men of this world have 

roved of the Holy Spirit’s choice and work 

ey have honored him with two capitals o 

mighty power and awful import; and as he is a 

er in Israel, his sayinge and reasonings are 
entitled to great respect. It is bat seldom the 
patrons of the science of this world approve of 
the appointments of the Holy Spirit. For of the 
thousands whom he calls and sends, not more 
than one in ten is recognized by colleges and 
their trustees as worthy of an honorary title. 
When, therefore, the Holy Spirit, the presby- 
tery, and the patrons of science, infidels and all, 
concur in attesting an ambassador of Christ, 
most y we ought, with due submission 
to sit at his feet. But shies rebellious heart o 
mine wants something more than all the presby- 
tery and the board of trustees can confer, in 
proof that Gideon Blackburn, D. D. Pastor of 
the church in Louisville, is sent by the Holy 
Spirit, and a true ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
It is true that this sermon exhibits him very 
much in the true character of an ambassador, 
for as soon as an ambassador has proved his mis- 
sios, his mere assertions and say so’s are equal 
to all the logic and rhetoric of Demosthenes and 
Cicero united in one head. Consequently the 
Doctor, laying infinite stress upon his own infal- 
libility, has not adduced one single scrap from 
Moses to John, to prove the subject of his dis- 
course. Thisia, indeed, ambassador-like. The 
Holy Spirit, the college, and the presbytery, hav- 
ing chosen, and called, and sent, and honored 
him, it would have been beneath the dignity of 
them all that he should have to prove what he 
sa This would be placing him upon a level 
with a Methodist or Baptist elder. This would 
——— his high pretensions. Itis necessa 
for a Methodist or Baptist teacher to prove all 
that he advances, but entirely unnecessary for 
Gideon Blackburn, D. D. Right well he knows 
this! and consequently, in the true style of an 
ambassador, he deigns no proof! 

His sermon is intended to proclaim that it is 
the duty of the church to prepare in hor bosom 
= — for the gospel ministry. Now this 
i ya new message from the skies, for there 
w not one word, from Genesis to John, which 
mys that it is the duty of the church to prepare 
pious youth for the el ministry. This point 
could not be proved from the s of any pre- 
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vious ambassador, and it is unnecessary for an 
ambassador to prove his own communications to 
be true. But now this reverend ambassador 
informs the world that it is the duty of the 
church to train young men for the gospel minis- 
try, and of these young men to make presbyters 
or elders. 

His text, to have been pertinent to his pur- 
pose, ought to have read, “When Jesus ascen- 
ded to his throne, he gave apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers, supernaturally 
qualified for the work, and ina monient prepared 
to discharge the dutics of their calling—and 
then gave orders to the churches to train up 
young men, artificially and mechanically, to be 
their successors in the manner hercinafter spe- 
cified..’ This text wouid have suited his sub- 
ject. But I am wrong. An ambassador, proph- 
et, or evangeliat, &c. ought to take no text at 
all, but make a text for himself. The taking of 
a text implies inferiority and dependance, every 
way —— legate of the skies.” 
And the Rev. tor is aware of this; for 
although he conforms to the custom of his mod- 
crn peers in writing a text at the head of the 

age, he simply adduces it as a motto, and trou- 
biss his head no more about it, but proceeds to 
something more sublime and glowing from the 
skies—no old revelation, but one new and bril- 
liant, occupies his tongue and pen. 

This sermon occupies twenty octavo pages, 
and has not one argument in it to show that the 
text has any more bearing upon the present day, 
nor upon his subject, than “Abraham begat 
Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob.” Indeed there 
is not a single sentence of scripture adduced in 
the way of argumentative proof, in the whole 
discourse. Some two or three scraps round off 
as many periods, and the bible is upon a par with 
the Koran through the remainder of the ser- 
mon. But this was wisely done, for the bible 
has nothing to do with his object or design. 
His mock explanation of apostics, prophets, pas- 
tors, &c. isa burlesque on modern commenta- 
tors. The “teachers” mentioned in the text 
are represented as professors of divinity and 
presidents of theological schools. “Some teach- 
ers,” says he, “ whose business it is particulari 
to explain the doctrines and regulations (choon 
of the church, and carefully instruct young men 
in the course of theology taught in the bible.” 

His method of sweeping from tho arena all 
argument and proof, is fairly exhibited in the 
following words:—**The general idea implied 
in the office of minister or ambassador for Christ, 
was designed to continue in the church to the 
end of time; but the special idea attached to 
the ministry, under the word apostles and proph- 
ets, ended with the completion of the canon of 
scripture.” This single assertion of one D. D. 
“sweeps from the arena” all that ten thousand 
such as I am might say in a century. So the 
Doctor thinks, for he adduces no more. This is 
just the topic, too, in substance, on which all 
turns, and every thing is decided, that came up- 
on that “arena” which the Doctor swept so 
clean. This is a besom of destruction, indeed! 
this mighty, this omnipotent assertion. Tis 
well for — that you are an old man, and of a 
privileged order; for had a pious young man 
asserted so roundly, we would have demanded 
the proof. But there is no need of proof—an 
ambassador from the skies says so! 

But after all, the assertion is a little wanting 
in common sense, and borders upon what, 
amongst young men, is called nonsense.—A 
u general idea” continues in the church E 
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end of time, and a “special idea” died with the 
completion of the inspired canon. This reminds 
me of a waggish epitaph written on the tomb of 
the materialist and sceptic historian, David 
Hume. A student in Edinburgh is said to have 
written it. 
“ Beneath this circular idea, 
Vulgarly called tomb, 


Impressions and ideas rest, 
hich constituted Hume.’ 


So the general idea implied in ambassador and 
minister is immortal, and the special one is in the 
tomb of the apostles! I yet remember the rheto- 
rical flourishes of this textuary when I last heard 
him, and this is a pretty good sample of them, 
excepting what pertains to his hands. 

In describing this general idea which is found 
in the persons of modern ambassadors, he says, 
‘+ He,” to wit, the idea, ** must have a correct 
knowledge of theology in its radical principles,” 
[the branches, no matter about them,] “‘its sys- 
tematic arrangement,” [at Westminster,] “and 
the dependanco of its parts,’ (he five points, | 
«upon each other, together with a good know- 
ledge of the classes of texts on which each lead- 
ing idea is bottomed.” He has only to study the 
classes of texts on which the leading ideas of 
his system is bottomed. Thus the Doctor aims 
at making a good textuary. 

But in Ta rther describing this textuary, who on 
a sudden becomes a general idea, and assumes 
to be an ambassador with his goud knowledge of 
general ideas, bottomed on classes of texts, he 
says, he “is employed by Christ to be his agent 
on earth in negotiating with the souls of men.” 
What a general idea is this! A pious youth be- 
comes a beneficiary, then a textuary, next a 
minister or ambassador—Christ’s agent, negoti- 
ating with the souls of men!!! A fine picture! 
an important office! a high calling! 

In finding a model for thia plan of procedure, 
the Doctor ransacks the bible in vain; but he 
finds in some old copy, or, may be, in the apoc- 
rypha, a piece of church history I never saw 
before. Perhapsit is a new revelation. As itis 
of great consequence to the community, I shali 
therefore quote it. It is designed to tell us how 
the primitive church got a supply of the general 
ideas, called anibassadors:—‘*Some one who 
appeared to be best qualified to lead the devo- 
tions, was appointed to that office. - He devoted 
himself to reading and study, that he might 
i ee himself properly in that station. After 
he had acquired sufficient theological knowledge 
and a good degree of boldness in tho faith, Es 
was set apart to the work of the ministry by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” This 
isa precious piece of ancient history, and we 
shall ever after quote it as of undoubted autho- 
rity, because an agent of the Saviour’s in nego- 
ciating with the souls of men in Kentucky, has 
favored us with it. 

In dividing these agents into proper classes, 
and in assigning them their portion of labor, he 
wills some to be editors of religious newspapers 
and authors, who are to be qualified “to defen 
the minute parts of the christian system.” Some 
to be able * logically and mathematically to ex- 
plore the whole ficld of theory, and to clear off 
the heterogeneous matter çast on the truth by the 
sophistry and wickedness of men of perverse 
minds.” Some “for parochial duties.” Some 
“for pioneers in the wilderness,” and a host of 
** minute men on all the essential doctrines of the 
gospel.” These are to be rendy at a minute's 
warning to put on their armor of texts, and to 
march into the field panoplied with general ideas. 
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But the doctor aims at a new plan of augment- 
ing the number of the presbyterian clergy, from 
1080, the present number, to twenty thousand, 
in the lapse of twenty years. Theological 
schools will not answer the pu slow 
in their operation. He laments that pious youths 
of respectable parents are deterred from becon- 
ing ambaseadors, ‘t Many parents even discour- 
age their pious sons from preparing for an office 
so destitute of pecuniary returns.” The poor 
then, by means of gratuitous contributions, are 
to be converted into agents of Heaven; and he 
will have every fifty members to make one priest 
in five years. It will not do, he says, “ to leave 
to parents to select and educate” their sons for 
ambassadors. This will produce no favorable 
results. “ There are two tbousand congregations 
of Presbyterians in the union. Let each of thes 
educate one beneficiary in five years;” or “er 
ery fifty members by paying 25 cents per month, 
could furnish one agent to negotiate for Heave 
every five years.” Thus, for the small sum 
seven hundred and fifty dollara, one ambassedor 
could be furnished with sufficient “ general 
ideas,” bottomed on “classes of texta,” and 
might become a “ minute man” in all the “es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel; and thus a sup- 
ply of one for every five hundred souls could be 
easily obtained, if avarice were subdued.” But 
he will have those young men T under some 
member of presbytery to study divinity, and 
thus recommends a departure from that fragment 
of ecclesiastical history which he made known 
to the world. 

Unless efforts similar to these are made, “the 
period is not far remote when missionary efforts 
must be paralyzed—the very foundation of the 
church” [viz. Jesus Christ and the apostles,] 
“must give.’ As an argument to enforce the 
burden of his message, he reminds the e 
that he was the originator “of the plan of im 
struction now adopted amongst the Amenican 
savages; the plan which was at the bottom of 
the present missions, and which now gives them 
support;” and hints, modestly enough, that some 


have not honored him for it, but “have attempt-_ 


ed to conceal” this fact. If one plan of opera- 
tion which he has introduced, and of which he 
is the inventor, has been so successful, it is a 
a fair and neceasary conclusion thet this plan of 
augmenting the number of priests must be alike 
wise and practicable, and that similar results 
will follow its adoption. With such weapons as 
these, the Rov. Gideon Blackburn, D. D. “ sweeps 
the arena” of all false doctrine, and carries con- 
viction to the hearts of his hearers. Enrroz. 





A Restoration of ne — Order of Things 
0. . 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
W Co. Ind. Dec. 12, 1825. 
Dear Sin:—A sincere desire to know the 
truth as it is in Christ, is the sole cause of these 
lines. I need nottell you that I am not a sche 
lar—that these lines will manifest. Neither do 
I approve of the popular doctrines of the clergy 
or even of such an order of men; but think ita 
duty to let you know that I belong to a ch 
called “German Baptista,” sometimes * Dunk- 
ards,” whose government is the New Testament 
only. They are not the same in principle ot 
faith with those of the old connexion in Pennsy 
vania, Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio; butan or 
der that took rise from them in Kentucky, by om 
Teacher, in Shelby county, about six years ag% 
amounting now to about two thousand, haring 
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about twenty-four teachers, and increasing fast. 
Our views of christianity you have expressed in 
the Christian Baptist, val d, and on the grace of 
God, volume second, Nos. 8 and 9; and in the 
whole second volume I do not see any thing 
to divide us in sentiment, though I do not 
approve of some things in your first and third 
volumes. The Calvinists here generally an- 
athematize the Christian Baptist because it con- 
demos their metaphysical speculations. I read 
your debate with McCalla, and also the first 
and second part of the 3d vol. of the Chris- 
tian Baptist, and find myself edified, my views 
enlarged, and my faith strengthened; yet I was 
astonished, finding you so great an advocate for 
primitive christianity, to hear you say that what- 
soever the apostles corfimanded constituted the 
practice of the first christians, and yet not notice 
the plain commandment of washing feet, and 
that of the kiss of charity; and to hear you say 
that the practice of the apostles constituted a 
law for us, and upon thia ground contended for 
weekly communion, and yet not stating that 
the night was the time, yea, the only time, ac- 
cording to Christ's institution and the practice of 
the apostles to observe this ordinance. Though I 
am not convinced of the necessity of weekly com- 
munion, not seeing how it could be kept so often 
in our back country, owing to our scattered state 
of living from ten to fifteen miles apart; yet I 
think that whenever it is observed, it should be 
done according to the primitive model. This 
much I have written fur your own meditation, 
end now request you to write to me personally, 
and give me your views on immersion. 
You have plainly proved in your Debate that im- 
roersion was the only baptism the New Testa- 
ment anthorizes; but you have not stated whe- 
ther trine or single immersion is the proper ac- 
tion of baptism. In your Debate you state that 
trine immersion was practised within two years 
of the lives of the apostles, and we know, ac- 
cording to Robinson’s History, that it was the 
practice of the christians, in the time of Constan- 
tine, and yet is among the Greeks, From the 
commission to baptize, Matt. xxviii. 19. I yet 
think it is the proper action of baptism, and 
think that it should not be performed transverse- 
ly, bue forwards, in the most humble manner of 
obedience, Romans vi. 5. I have written this 
tolet you know my views; and now beg you, in 
the name of Christ, to inform a poor, illiterate 
man, who never has had the opportunity of re- 
ceiving education, though he has always desired 
it, the whole truth with respect to this matter. 
I wish you to be concise and very particular, as 
I shall depend on what you write to me; and 
every eertnly advantage and popularity would I 
freely foregoto follow the trutn. I am sincerely 
your friend, &c. J. H. 


Dean Brorser—For such I recognize you, 
notwithstanding the varieties of opinion which 
you express on some topics, on which we might 
never agree. But if we should not, a8 not uni- 
ty of opinion, but unity of faith, is the only true 
bond of christian union, I will esteem and love 

ou, as ] do every man, of whatever name, who 
lieve sincerely that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and hopes in his salvation. And as to the evi- 
dence of this belief and hope, I know of none 
more decisive than an unfeigned obedience, 
and willingness to eubmit to the authority of the 
Great King. 

Your objection to the weekly breaking of 

bread, if I can call it an objection, equally bears 
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against the meeting of disciples at ail, for any 
purpose, on the first day. Forif you will allow 
that if they meet at al!l, there is no difficulty in- 
surmountabie, in the way of attending to this, 
more than to any other institution of Jesus. As 
often as they can assemble for worship on that 
day, let them attend to all the wath: and 
means of edification, and comfort, which their 
gracious sovereign has appointed. 

As to the time of the day or night when it 
should be observed, we have no commandment. 
But we have authority to attend upon this insti- 
tution at whatever time of the day or night we 
meet. The Lord’s having instituted it at night, 
will not oblige us to. observe it at night, more 
than his having first eaten the passover should 
oblige us first to eat a paschal lamb, or to ob- 
serve it in all the same circumstances. We are 
always to distinguish what is merely circum- 
stantial in any institution, from the institution 
itself. The disciples at Troas came together 
upon the first day of the week to break bread; 
and the apostle Paul commanded the disciples 
at Corinth “to tarry one for another, to wait till 
all the expected guests had arrived,’ which 
shews that it occupied an early as well as an 
essential part of their worship. Any objection 
made to the hour of the day or night in which 
any christian institution should be observed is 
founded upon the doctrine of holy times, or 
sacred hours, which are Jewish and not chris- 
tian. Besides, it is bad logic to draw a general 
conclusion from any particular occurrence. We 
might as well argue that, because Paul im- 
mersed the jailor at the dead hour of night, ev- 
ery person should be immersed at the same 
hour, as that because the Lord instituted the 
supper the night in which he was betrayed, it 
should be always observed at night. Nay, the 
same sort of logic would oblige us to observe it 
only the last night in our lives, if we could as- 
certain it, and to have no more than a dozen fel- 
low participants. We should, on the same prin- 
ciple, be constrained, like the Sabbatarians, to 
reform our almanacs, and to decide whether it 
was instituted at nine or twelve oclock at night, 
&c. But apostolic precedent decides this point, 
and not inferential reasoning. 

As to the washing of the saints’ feet, there is 
no evidence that it wasa religious ordinance, 
or anact of social worship. Yea, there is posi- 
tive evidence that it was not. Paul, in his di- 
rections to Timothy, at Ephesus, tells him that 
certain widows were to be supported in certain 
circumstances by the church. These widows 
were members of the church; and, as such, 
must have been regular attendants on, and par- 
takers of, all its institutions. 

Now, in describing the character of those 
widows which were to be supported by the con- 
gregation, Paul says, “If she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she 
have washed the saints’ feet, if she have dili- 
gently followed every good work.” Had the 
washing of the saints’ feet been a religious, or 
what is called a church or social ordinance, it 
would have been impossible for her to have 
been in the congregation, and not to have joined 
init. He might as wel! have said, If she have 
been baptized, if she have eaten the supper, as 
to have said, “If she have washed the saints? 
feet’? had it been a religious institution. But he 
ranks it not amongst social acts of worship, 
not amongst religious institutions, but amongst 
good works. When, then, it isa good work, it 
ought to be performed, but never placed on a 
level with acts of religious worship. It is a good 
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work when necessity calls for it; and, thaugh a 
menial service, the Saviour gave an example 
that no christian should forget, of that conde- 
scending humility which, as christians, we are 
bound, both from precept and example, to exhi- 
bit towards our brethren in all cases when called 
upon. Besides the design of it at the time he 
practised it, is ascertained from a regard to the 
mistaken and aspiring views of the disciples re- 
specting the nature of places of honor in hie 
kingdom. 

It was a good work, and still is a good work, 
more frequently in Asia than America. The 
soil, climate, and dress of the Asiatics more 
frequently called for it, than our circumstances 
require it. But we argue not from these circum- 
stances—we use them as illustrations of the fact, 
that Paul the Apostle has positively decided that 
it is not a religious institution, an act of religious 
worship, or an ordinance in the church, but 
simply a good work, and I have experienced it 
to be a good work, in my own person, more than 
once, even in these United States. 

Much the same sort of evidence exists in 
proof that the kiss of charity is not a social or 
church ordinance. A great deal more, however, 
can be said in behalf of it, than of either of the 
preceding items. It is argued that it is five 
times positively commanded in the epistles writ- 
ten to the congregations, set in order by the 
apostles. From this I would conclude that it 
had not been established by the apostles as an 
act of religious or social worship in those so 
cieties, as a part of their usual and stated wor- 
ship; for if it had, there could not have existed 
a reason for enjoining it so repeatedly as we find 
it enjoined. Hence we do not find one com- 
mendment in all the epistles to the churches, 
respecting baptism, the Lord’s supper, or the 
Lord’s day: certain things are said of them, and 
in relation to them, a8 already eatablished in the 
church, but no command to observe them. From 
the fact of the kisa of charity being so often 
mentioned, and from the circumstances of the 
congregatione to which it is mentioned, I argue 

uite differently from many zealous and exem- 
plary christians. 

Another argument in favor of it is deduced from 
the fact that these letters were written to the 
churches, and that consequently the things en- 
joined in them, were enjoined upon the disciples 
in their collective capacity. True in part only. 
For it is not a fact that the injunctions in those 
epistles all respected the brethren in their meet- 
ings only, but also their conduct in the world, in 
their families, and in all the various relations 
of life. 

It is admitted that the usual method of salu- 
tation in the East was, and still is, by kissing 
the cheek or neck of a relative or friend. In 
some countries, in Europe, too, this custom is 
quite common; but the farther west or north we 
travel from Constantinople or Rome, the custom 
is less frequent. Shaking hands is one of the 
most usual methods of expressing friendship and 
love in Europe and America. 

Christians are to love one another as brethren. 
This is the grand standard of their affection. 
Whatever way, then, I express love to my natural 
brother, I should express it to my christian 
brother. If the custom of the country and 
those habits of expressing affection which it 
familiarizes to our minds, require me to salute 
my natural brother when I meet him, by a kiss 
on the lips, neck, or cheek, so let me salute m 
@hristian brother. But if the right hand oF 
m and love be the highest expression 
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of love and affection for a natural brother, to 
salute a christian brother otherwise is unnatural. 
For example—suppose that after an absence of 
seven years, I were introduced into a room 
where one of my natural brothers and one of m 
christian brethren were assembled, and tht 
should kiss the latter and shake hands with the 
former; would not this diversity be unnctural 
and contrary to the eo precept, “Love as 
brethren.” I céntend, then, that neither the 
customs in dress, wearing the beard, or mode 
of salutation, is the meaning of the requirements, 
of the precepta, or examples of the apostles; 
but that the genivs and spirit of their injunc- 
tions and examples, are, in these things, expressed 
by the customs and hapits which our country 
and kindred adopt, and by means of which we 
express the spirit and temper which they incul- 
cated and exhibited. 

But to make this a regular and standing ordi- 
nance of christian assemblies, appears to be 
entirely unauthorized by any hint, allusion, or 
command, in the apostolic writings. I speak 
neither from prejudice nor aversion to this cus- 
tom. For my own part, I can cordially comply 
with either custom, having been born in a coun- 
try where this mode of salutation was more 
common than in this; but to advocate or enjoin 
ìt as of apostolic authority, I cannot. When 
misunderstandinga and alienations take place 
amongst brethren, and a reconciliation has been 
effected; when long absence has been succeeded 
by a joyful interview; or when about to separate 
for a long time, the highest expressions of love 
and most affectionate salutations are naturally 
called for, which the customs of the country 
have made natural. And these become holy 
amongst christian brethren on account of the 
high considerations which elicit them. 

Tn a word, whatever promotes love amongst 
christian brethren, whatever may increase their 
affection, or whatever expressions of it can best 
exhibit it to others, according to the customs and 
feelings of the people amongst whom we live, is 
certainly inculcated by the apostles. And if 
christian societies should exactly and literally 
imitate and obey this injunction, no man, as far 
as I can learn, has a right to condemn or censure 
them. Nor have they who practise — to 
the letter,a right to insist upon others to think or 
practise in a similar way, so long as they exhibit 
that they love one another aa brethren. 

With regard to trine immersion, and the man- 
ner in which the action should be performed, we 
have neither precept nor precedent. In the de- 
bate alluded to, instead of two, it — think, in 
the errata, two hundred years after the apostolic 

e, when we first read of trine immersion. 
Phat immersion is always spoken of as one act, 
ia most evident from all that is said about chris- 
tian immersion. It is true that the scribes and 
elders, as indeed the Jews generally, had a plu- 
rality of immersions; but the christian action is 
a unit, There is no command that a person 
should be immersed three times in order to con- 
stituto one baptism or immersion. Nor is there 
an example of the kind on record, not even a 
hint or allusion to such a custom. Therefore, we 
cannot teach it as of divine, but as of human 
authority. And in what position the body should 
be disposed of in the act, is as immaterial as in 
what fashion a coat or mantle should be made. 
To bring the christian religion to inculcate mat- 
ters of this sort, would be to convert the New 
Testament into a ritual like the book of Leviti- 
cus, and to make christian obedience as low and 
servile aa that of the weak and beggarly — 


‘stood as the bible appears to be. 
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Thus, my dear sir, I have hinted at the topica 

u proposed. I should have written to you 

rsonally” long since; but in such cases, 

ere the matter is of general interest, I prefer, 

as oçportunity serves, to lay it before the pub- 
ong de 


lic. And as to the lay, I have to urge 
by way of apology, that I am this winter, 
more than ever before, absorbed in business 


of the Aigheni, most solemn and responsible 
nature. have under my care the publica- 
tion of a new Translation of the New Tes- 
tament. Though the translation was made rea- 
dy to my hand, yet the necessary examination 
of every word, and comparison of it with the 
other translations of note, for the purpose of 
assisting the English reader with the best means 
of understanding this blessed book, has given 
me incomparably more labor than I had any idea 
of. Itisindeed, to me a delightful and profit- 
able employment, having assembled all trans- 
lations of note, and even those of no great repu- 
tation, I am under the happy necessity of read- 
ing, examining, and comparing all, and in notes 
entical and explanatory, elucidating the text 
when it can be improved. But a small portion 
of my labor can be seen, or will meet the public 
eye, because, in many instances, after the most 
diligent examination and comparison, the trans- 
lation given is adopted in preference toall others; 
and my labor simply resulte in the conviction 
that the translation of the standard works is the 
best. Itisa work that I dare not delay, or yield 
to any other demands upon me, however impe- 
rious. I have more than sixty letters at this 
time on file unanswered, and many of my corres- 

ndents are got out of patience with me; but I 
kive a good, or many good apologies to make. 
If they will only bear with me this once, I hope 
to make them returns in full. 

Wishing you favor, mercy and peace, from our 
Lord and Saviour, and glad to hear from you at 
any time, I subscribe myself your brother in the 


hope of immortality. A. © 
ebruary 25, 1826. 
The Bible. 
Tung is, perhaps, no book read more than the 


bible, and it appears as though no book gen- 
erally read was less understood. This,no doubt, 
has arisen from a combination of causes which 
exists in relation to no other book in the world. 
If any other book in the English language had 
as many commentaries written upon it, had 
as many systems based upon it, or upon par 
ticular constructions of it; if any other book 
were exhibited in the same dislocated and dis- 
tracted light, had as many debates about its 
meaning, and as many different senses attributed 
to its words; if any other book were read as the 
scriptures are commonly read, in the same bro- 
ken, disconnected and careless manner; with the 
same stock of prejudices and preconceived opin- 
ions, there is every reason to believe that it 
would be as unintelligible and as little under- 
We often 
wonder at the stupidity of the Jews in our Sa- 
viour’s time in relation to hia pretensions and 
claims, and no doubt posterity will wonder atour 
stupidity and ignorance of a book which we 
read so often and profess to venerate so highly. 
There is a greater similarity in the causes and 
reasons,of their and our indocility than we are 
aware. The evil ono has the seme interest 
in obscuring this volume which he had in ob- 
scuring the evidences of his mission; and the 
vitiosity of man, both natural and acquired, ex- 
hibits itself in the — aspect towards the 
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bible as it did in refercnce to the person concern- 
ing whom it was all written. 
ut among the myriads who religiously read 
the bible, why is it that so little of the apirit of it 
seems to be caught, possessed, and exhibited} i 
will give one reason, and those more wise may 
add to it others. Many read the bible to have a 
general idea of what it contains, as a necessary 
partofa — education; many read it to attain the 
means of proving the dogmas which they already 
profess; many read it with the design of being ex- 
tremely wise in its contents; many read it that 
they may be able to explain it to others; and 
alas! but few appear to read it supremely and 
exclusively that they may practise it; that they 
may be conformed to it, not only in their outward 
deportment, but in the spirit and temper of their 
minds. This is the only reading of it which is 
really profitable to men, which rewards us for our 
ains, which consoles us now, and which will 
be remembered for ages to come, with inexpres- 
sible delight. Inthis way, and in this way only, 
the spirit of it is caught, retained and exhibited. 
Some such readers seem to be enrapt or inspired 

with its contents. Every sentiment and feelin 
which it imparts seem to be the aentiments aad 
feeling of their hearts; and the bible is to their re- 
ligion what their pin is to their body—the life 
- The bible tosuch a personis 

the medium of conversation with the Lord of 
Life. He speaks to Heaven in the language of 
Heaven, when he prays in the belief of its truth, 
and the Great God speaks to him in the same lan- 
guage; and thus the true and intelligent christian 
walks with God and converses with him every 
day. One hourof such company is more to be de- 
sired than a thousand years spent in intimate con- 
verse with the wisest philosophers and most au- 

gust potentates that earth ever saw. EDITOR. 


The Many against the Few. 

Tue few have had a conflict with the many in 
every attempt towards reformation since error 
got the better of truth. This fora long time must 
uniformly be the case. Therefore, nons ought 
to be discouraged because of the numberor influ- 
ence of those leagued in support of any error. 
The history of the world is replete with infor- 
mation and encouregement on this subject. 
Truth fairly presented, and enforced by the good 
examples of its advocates, has ever triumphed, 
and will continue to triumph till the victory is 
complete. Eprror. 

1926. 


No. 9.} 
: Christian Morality —No. I. 

Tue history of the world down from ite first 
page till the present time represents man to be 
precisely such a being, in respect to moral 
character, as the bible describes him. In his 
natural, or rather preternatural character, he ex- 
hibits himself to be ignorant of God, alienated 
from him, filled with enmity, hatred, selfishness, 
ingratitude, and a false ambition. However the 
reflex light of christianity in civilized nations, 
and what is called the science of morals appro- 
bated and enforced in the social compact and 
forms of government of Pagan nations, have im- 
posed restraints upon these evil principles, have 
offered rewards to virtue, and assigned punish- 
ments to vice, still the radical principles of hu- 
man depravity exhibit themselves in the children 
of nature, under the best human culture; and 
thereby prove, that, however they may be re- 
strained, they still exist inall the bitterness of mo- 
ral — Hence all the crime, misery, aud- 
wretchedness, which spposttaihe hemes amily; 
6 
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A mind alienated from God is alienated from 
mon. This isa truism of greater momentum 
in morals, than any axiom of Newton’s is in 
physics. Hence every scheme which has been 
adopted for morelising ane — the social 
character of man, which has not been based 
upon the above truism, hae failed of its object. 
Like the universal ifics of empyrics, or the 
nostrums of quacks, they have proved the dis- 
grace of their authors, and the injury, if not the 
ruin, of the too credulous recipienta. The chris- 
tian scheme of moralizing and improving the 
worid recommends itself to the philosopher up- 
on his own principles; while false philosophy 
ascribes effects to inadequate causes, and would 
produce results regardless of the fitness of means, 
truc philosophy requires adequate causes, 
means suitably adapted to the ends in view.— 
Thus the christian scheme of moralizing and 
felicitating the world is based upon the ac- 
tual condition of the human family, and regards 
every symptom and exhibition of the complex 
case of human vileness. But it begins at the 
root of the disorder. Perfect moral health can 
be enjoyed only in the temperature of perfect 
love to God, and on the food of perfect obedi- 
ence to his will. A comfortable degree of this 
health ean be enjoyed in this life only by a re- 
conciliation of the mind to God, which neceasar- 
ily produces benevolence in its manifold exhibi- 
tions towards man. The christian scheme of 
ameliorating society in this world, and fitting 
man for heaven, is based upon these leading 
principles :— 

l. That man is alienated from God through 
ignorance of him, and by his wicked works. 

2. That this ignorance, alienation, and these 
wicked works, must necessarily eventuate in his 
ruin, unless he be delivered from them. 

3. That wicked works proceeding from alien- 
ation of mind, and alienation of mind proceed- 
ing from ignorance of the moral character of 
God, the true and rational course of procedure 
in the deliverance of man from this state, com- 
mencee with imparting to his mind just views of 
the character of God, which, when apprehended, 
reconcile the mind to God and necessarily pro- 
duce philanthropy or benevolence toman. On 
these principles, which the wise men of this 
world on other subjects call philosophical, does 
the christian religion proceed. 

The rudiments of christianity, or the first les- 
sons which it imparts, are comprehended in one 
sentence, viz. “God is love.” This does not, in 
its scriptural connexions, represent him es hav- 
ing no other perfections, natural or moral, but 
that of love; but it represents him in his proce- 
dure to men, in the whole origin and process of 
the work of reconciliation, in the amelioration 
of the character and condition of men, as su- 
perentinenily displaying benevolence or philan- 
t 


It is the love of men, and not of individuals, 
which is called “philanthropy” in the New Tes- 
tament. Those systems of religion which begin 
and terminate in one principle, viz. that 
loves only one nation or a few individuale of all 
nations as men, divest the christian religion of 
God’s means of reconciling human beings to 
himself. On this principle it becomes equally 
unavailing to the few who are loved as sinners, 
as it does to the many who are not loved as sin- 
ners. For no means are adapted to reconcile the 
mind of man to God but su 
nevolence to men indiscriminately. So long as 
the divine benevolence is represented as with- 


out any object, as being a secret to every 
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human being, neither those who sre embraced 
in it, nor those who are left out of it, can derive 
one ray of hope from all the preacher can say 
about it, until they discover something in them- 
selves which warrants an opinion thst they may 
be amongst the special objects of it. Hence 
their piety originates from a — selfishness 
which enters into all their thoughts and expres- 
sions on the subject of the favor of God! 

All the terrors of the Lord cannot produce love 
in any creature alienated from him, else those 
evil spirits which kept not their first estate would 
long since have been reconciled to him. Notb- 
ing but the exhibition of love can d enmi. 
ty. Hence, in the word of reconciliation, whic 
the sposties announced, the most emphatic sex 


and | tence is, “God so loved the world that he geve 


his only begotten Son, that whosoever believes 
on him may not perish, but enjoy eternal life.” 
They never told any congregation that God loved 
a world which nobody knew any thing about; 
that he loved a few here and there; and who 
was or was not one of these, nobody could tall. 
Such a representation of God’s election, or pur 
pose, is not worthy of the name of or 
pa news to all people,” or indeed to any pec 
ple. But of this again. 

To bring man to love God and one another, is 
the high end of the christian religion. This is 
happiness. The happiness of heaven is the hap 
pincss of perfect love. The intelligent christian 
expects to be introduced into a society of the 
most refined and exalted intelligences, whose lore 
to each other will be incapable of augmentation 
Hence the standard of christian perfection is 
graduated by love to the brethre jest in 
so far as we have p esed inthe cultivation 
of complacent affection and benevolence, so fat 
have we obtained a taste for the society of the 
saved. 

One leading design of the institution called 
the church, was to give ite members a taste fer 
the society of heaven; for the fact is, bet very 
few have any taste for such a society, and 

such entertainments as the intelligent and per 
fect christian pants after, in the upper world 
Many christians talk a good deal about heavea; 
but from their taste, as it exhibita itself, they 
would like, it is true, to be in the palace of the 
Great King, but they would rather be in the 
kitchen amongst the servants, than amidst kis 
attendants that wait upon his royal person 
They think more upon being safe than upon thè 
high enjoyments, and talk more on escaping the 
burning lake then on all the rational delights of 
pare end exalted spirits before the throne of the 

mighty. 

Men cava made many attempts. to promot 
good will amongst a few—whom nature, inteteth 
solemn pledges, climate or country had united. 
But these are poor substitutes for the grasi 
scheme of consociation devised and published y 
the Almighty. Every tie haa been broken @ 
worn out, which men have devised asa substi 
tute for the ties of enlightened christian affectis 
But what consideration can unite men ia the pe 
rest affection, as the manifold cords of the cbis- 
tian religion? 

Tc the ties of nature, to all the bonds ds 
draw the heart of man to man, christianity adds 
considerations infinitely more endearing. To 
one faith, the one hope, the one Spirit, the oas 
Lord, open a new worid of relationships. 


as exhibit his be- | tians are united by the highest, strongest, 


ties that human reason knows; each of whieh ie 
stronger than death, more triumphant thax thè 
grave. That we are redeemed by the T 
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blood, bought by the same Lord, purifiod by the 
same Spirit, embraced in the same love of the 
Father; that we are to be joint participants of 
the same glorious resurrection, co-heira of the 
same immortality, and joint inheriters of the 
same triumphant kingdom: that we are to be 
fellow guests at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, to attend the funeral of nature, and to be 
fellow citizens with all the pure and exalted in- 
telligences in the universe in one enraptured 
throng forever, are considerations, if realized, 
which ought, one would think, to produce but 
one feeling towards all the household of faith, 
banish ali discord, cover all defects, excite ali 
sympathies, and elicit ail brotherly love. 

This is that fountain, the streams of which are 
pure — That formal, stiff, forced, me- 
chanical, and legal morality which appears de- 
tached from these — which grows from 
another root, is like the wild olive or forest 
gtape, which, while exhibiting some of the ap- 
pearances, possess not thoee valuable proper 
on account of which, we appreciate those culti- 
vated by man. 

We are sorry to have to remark, that there 
appears to be a great falling off from the morali- 
ty of the christian religion, as well as from the 
ancient order of things in the christian commu- 
nities. Thie isin a measure to be traced to the 
sew bonds of union which have been adopted 
in different religious communities, and to attach- 
ing an undae importance to the little party shib- 
boleths, which, in some societies, become at 
once the standard of both religion and morality. 
These are dosultory remarks, and intended as 
prefatory to a series of essays on christian mo- 
rality. the course of which we are appre- 
hensive that we shall find even amongst chris- 
tians of the present day, that the standard of 
christian morality is many degrees lower than 
the apostolic. Eprror. 


Tux following letter is from the pen of one of 
the most intelligent, pious, and worthy bisho 
in Virginia; whose standing in the learned worid 
obtained for him the honorary degree of D. D. 
and whose piety and intelligence refused the 
tide as a badge of . Believing this letter 
to be of importance to parent and to the re 
ous community at large, I here lay it before the 
public with my remarks in reply to the — 


King & Queen Co. Va. Dec. 6, 1825. 
Brother 


Dean Smr—Aoccorpure to my promise to you 
(and I may say to God also) I commence a let- 
ter of correspondence with you.—Y our preach- 
ing among us reminded me of Apollos who die- 
played, as we mederne say, great talents, or, as 
the scripture says, “was an eloquent man, and 
BET in the scriptures.” Apollos, however, 
wi his eloquence and might in the serip- 
tures, submitted to be taught the way of God 
more pertsetiy, and that too, b7 a mechanic and 
— = — * he helpe Mey L — who 

ie t e. y ough in- 

ferior to Aquila, &c. — a ani in 
inciple of one, not oniy eloquent and mighty 
in the — but deeply learned in all the 
—— 2 e Greeks and — Bee far 
as I can ju our writings and preaching, 
you are Ee lais 2 Sasdemaiian or Halda- 
nian. I know you differ from them in some 
poin but in substance you occupy their ground. 
ow [am not about to fall oat with them as 
heretics of the black sort. I think they have 
many excellent things among them, things I 
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would gladly see more prevalent among us. But 
in some respects they are far from pure chris- 
tianity. Forbearance is certainly a christian 
grace, strongly recommended both by precept 
and example, in the word of God. Itis an im- 
porani branch of charity, without which know- 
edge is nothing, and the eloquence of angels 
nothing more than a tinkling cymbal. Without 
christian forbearance, no church fellowship can 
be maintained; at least, so I think. The Hal- 
danians, I am oo are greatly deficient 
on thishead. I do not say they are wholly with- 
out forbearance, but they limit its exercise to 
too narrow bounds. In all church decisions, 
say they, there must be an unanimity, all must 
think alike. However desirable this may be, it 
is impoesible—men will differ in opinions ho- 
nestly; hence, unless allowance be made for 
ignorance, for humors, and even for obstinacy, 
there will be little peace; or, however, peace 
cannot subsist long. The strong must bear 
the burdens of the weak, and not please them- 
selves. I namo this one case out of many 
in which they use too little forbearance. You 
will ask, are there no limits? Doubtless the 
same apostle who in one place says, “I please 
all men in all things,” in another says, “do I 
seek to please men?” The essence of the gos- 
| must be maintained at the expense of even 
ife itself, and to do this more effectually, we 
must ase forbearance in minor things. Gentle 
ness of spirit becomes a servant of the Lord, 
and especially towards those who oppose truth 
as being the most likely to bring them to repen- 
tance. But among the Haldanians Gudging * 
writings) a gentle spirit ia rarely to be found. 
Harsh and bitter sarcasms are the weapons with 
which they fight their opponents. This too I 
am the more disposed to think applies to them 
asa sect, because I have known some of their 
party who have appeared, in private conversa- 
tion, to be mild and gentle indeed, and every 
way pleasant; but when brought out in writi 
or public speaking, seemed to have another kin 
of temper. If you will bear with me, I will 
gest that this seems to be the case with the 
editor of the Christian Baptist. As a man, in 
private circles, mild, porani and affectionate; 
as a writer, rigid and satirical, beyond all the 
bounds of scripture allowance. I have taken 
the Christian Baptist now from its beginning, 
i.e. I have read them from their first publica- 
tion, and my opinion has been uniformly the 
same.—T hat, although sensible and edited with 
ability, it has been deficient in a very important 
point, a New spirit. It will not do to 
say there are hard sayings to be found in the scrip- 
tures. True; but that 1s far from being the ge- 
neral tenor of them. These hard expressions 
are to be found only at the end of long forbear- 
ance, and then — not contrary to the spirit 
of christianity. is, may I say, is the most se- 
rious objection to the Debate on Baptism. The 
book exhibits baptism in a most lucid point, suf- 
ficient, I should think, to convince every Paido 
baptist that may ever read it. But the bitterness 
of the expression universally blinds their minds 
with resentment so as to stop up the entrance to 
truth. You will say it was but a retort to more 
bitter things from the other side. I answer, 
truth requires no such defence. Hence the per- 
secutions of every age have been on the side of 
error. But truth, holy truth, with God on its 
side, requires no such support. °*Tis a tender 
lant that dwindles under such rough culture. 
Bo much for forbearance, gentleness, &c. Your 
opinions on some other points ase, I ua 
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gerous, unless you are misunderstood, such as 
casting off the Old Testament, exploding exper- 
imenta! religion in its common acceptation, de- 
nying the existence of gifts in the present day 
commonly believed to exist among all spiritual 
christians, such as preaching, &¢e. Some other 
of your opinions, though true, are pushed to ex- 
tremes, such as those upon the use of creeds, 
confessions, &c.&c. Your views of ministerial 
support, directed against abuses on that head, 
would be useful; but levelled against all support 
to ministers (unless by way of alms) is so palpa- 
bly contrary to scripture and common justice, 
that I persuade myself that there must be some 
misunderstanding. In short, your views are 
generally eo contrary to those of the Baptists in 
general, that if a party was to go fully into the 
practice of your principles, I should say a new 
sect had sprung up, radically different from the 
baptists as they now are. But I havo almost 
gotten through my paper with finding fault, an 
article too, that I have not heretofore dealt 
much in. Shall I close by telling you that we 
all feel much interest in your welfare personally, 
that your mild and sociable manners, &c. pro- 
cured among us not respect only, but brotherly 
love and christian affection, and that much of 
your preaching was admired for its eloquence 
and excellency, and that if you would dwell 
upon theso great points chiefiy, such as faith, 
hope, charity, &c. you would be viewed by us 
as having a special command from Him whom 
we hope you love, to feed his lambs and his 
sheep. By way of apology for you, and a small 
compliment to our folks, I was really struck 
* while you were among us, that the acrimonious 
treatnient that you had received from others had 
pushed you to eertain severities and singulari- 
ties, which, if you dwelt among us, you would 
relinquieh. Thies letter is designed as a private 
corrcapondence, but ii any d should arise 
from ite publication, I should have no objection, 
provided it came out wholly. 
Yours affectionately, R. B. S. 
P. S.—I was writing this, from first to last, 
two or three weeks. I yesterday got your De- 
cember C. B. with which I am much pleased. 


ly. 

Very Dear Sirn:—Beina very sensible that 
sundry items in your letter are matters of gener- 
al importance, and of general interest, after due 
deliberation on its contents, I considered it my 
duty tolay it before the public. And had it not 
been that you wished, in case of its publication, 
that it should wholly appear, I would have 
suppressed certain complimentary expressions, 
which, however kind the motives which dictated 
them, are more flattering on your part, than de- 
serving on mine. The benevolent ehristian 
spirit which appears in every sentence, while it 
explains and seasons your commendations, gives 
weight and emphasis to your censures. ‘The 
latter, however, are those in which I am most 
concerned, and in which most will agree in opin- 
ion with you. To myself, indeed, they are the 
more acceptable; having long since learned that 
the rebukes of a friend are faithful, while the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 

I bave no design to plead not guilty to the 
whole of your corrections, nor to say that I do 
not need some of your reproofs and admonitions; 
but I have some explanations to offer, and mis- 
understandings to correct, which, I believe, will 
be as acceptable to you, as they are necessary 
for the sake of others. 

To pay due regard tothe sundry items in your 
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letter, I shall follow the order in which ney ap- 

ar; and, in the first place, you say, “So far as 
‘can judge by your writings and prcaching, 
you are substantially a Sandemanian, or Halds 
nian.” This is substantially affirmed of me by 
many who have never seen nor read one vulunie 
of the writings of Sandeman or Haldane: and 
with the majority it has great weight, who at- 
tach to these names something as heretical and 
damnable as the tenets of Cerinthus and the Ni- 
colaitans. I have not myself ever read all the 
works of those men, but I have read more of 
them than I approve, and more of them than 
they who impute to me their opinions, as heresy. 
I was some fourteen years ago a great admirer 
of the works of John Newton, I read them with 
great delight, and I stili love the author asd ad- 
mire many of his sentiments. He was nots 
staunch Episcopalian, though he died in that 
connexion. In an apology to a friend for his de- 
parture from the tenets of that sect in some in- 
stances, he said, “ Whenever he found a prett 
feather in any bird, he endeavored to attach it 
to his own plumage, and although he had be- 
come a very speckled bird, so much so that no 
one of any one species would altogether own 
him as belonging to them, he flattered himself that 
he was the prettiest bird among them.” From that 
day to the present I have been looking for prety 
feathers, and I have become more speckled than 
Newton of Olney; but whether I have as good a 
taste in the selection, must be decided by com 
noisseursa in ornithology. 

Concerning Sandeman and Haldane, how they 
can be associated under one species, is to mes 
matterof surprise. The former a Paido-Baptiat, 
the latter a Baptist; the former as keen, as sharp, 
as censorious, as acrimonious as Juvenal; the 
latter as mild, as chariszble, as condescending as 
any man this age has produced. As authors Í 
know them well. The one is like the mountain- 
storm that roars among the cliffs; the other like 
the balmy zephyrs that breathe upon banks of 
violets. That their views were the same on 
some points, is as true as that Luther, Calvin 
and Wesley agreed in many points, 

I was once much puzzled on the subject of 
Harvey’s Dialogues, I mean his Theron sad Aspe 
sio. I appropriated one winter season for exam 
ining thie subject. I assembled all the leading 
writers of that day on these subjects. I laid be- 
fore me Robert Sandeman, Harvey, Marshall, 
Bellamy, Glass, Cudworth, and others of mia 
fame in this controversy. I not only read, but 
studied and wrote off in miniature their respective 
views. I had Paul and Peter, James and Joho, 
on the same table: I took nothing upon trust. 
did not care for the authority, reputation, oF 
standing of one of the systems a grain of sand. 
I never weighed the consequences of embreciag 
any one of the systems as affecting my standing 
or reputation in the world. Truth (not wh 
says so) was my sole object. I found much er 
tertainment in the investigation. And I will not 
blush, mor do I fear to say, that, in this coatro- 
versy, Sandeman was like a giant among 
dwarfs. He was like Sampson with the gates 
and postsof Gaza on his shoulders. I was the 
most prejudiced against him, and the most R 
favor of Harvey, whent commenced this coame 
of reading. Yet I now believe that not one 
them was exactly on the track of the apostles 
I have algo read Fuller's Strictures on Sendeme 
nianisin, which I suppose to be the medium of 
most of the information possessed on that sod- 
ject inthis country. This is the poorest per 

ormance Andrew Faller ever gave to the — 
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I bave not read it for a long time: it is on the 
shelves of my library, but I will not at this time 
brush the dust off it. 1f I remember rigbt, he 
concedes every thing in the first two or threc 
pages, which he censures inthe rest of his work, 
except it be the spirit of the system. And the 
fect is (which, indeed, he indirectly acknowl- 
edzes) that Andrew Fuller was indebted more 
to Sohn Glass and Robert Sandeman, than to any 
two men in Britain, for the best part of his views 
—I will not here pause to inquire whether he 
wrote those strictures to save himself from the 
obloquy of being called a Sandemanian, as some 
conjecture, or whether he wrote them to give a 
blow to Archibald M'Lean, of Edinburgh, who 
had driven him from the arena some years bc- 
fore: but I will say it isa very poor production, 
and proves nothing that either Robert Sandeman 
or Archibald M’Lean felt any concern in op- 


sing. 
P But my dear sir, while I am pretty well 
acquainted with all this controversy, since John 


Glass was excommunicated by the high church 
of Scotland, for preaching that Christ’s kingdom 
is not of this world, which is now more than a 
century ago; and while I acknowledge myself 
a debtor to Glass, Sandeman, Harvey, Cudworth, 
Foller, and M’Lean; as much as to Luther, Cal- 
vin, and John Wesley; I candidly and unequiv- 
ocally avow, that I do not believe that any one 
of them had clear and consistent views of the 
Christian religion as a whole. Some of them, 
no doubt, had clear and correct views of some 
of its truths, nay, of many of them, but they 
were impeded in their inquiries by a false philo- 
sophy and metaphysics, which fettered their 
own understanding in some of the plainest 
things. Forinstance, with the exception of Ful- 
lerand M’Lean, they all contended for the popish 
rite of baby baptism or sprinkling. As toJames 
Haldane, I am less indebted to him than to most 
of the others. I was much prejudiced against 
his views and proceedings when in Scotland, 
owing to my connexion with those who were 
engaged in a controversy with his brother Rob- 
ert, and against the system in general. I have, 
since my arrival in this country, read some two 
or three pieces from his pen:—one in favor of 
infant baptism, and one against it, and some 
others Ido not recollect. I have heard a great 
deal of him and his brother Robert, from mem- 
bers of their connexion, who have emigrated to 
this country; and while I do not believe that 
there lives upon the earth a more godly, pious, 
pumin; christian, than James Haldane of Edin- 
urgh; and few, if any, more generally intelli- 
gent inthe christian scripture, you express my 
views of that system generally. Being posses- 
sed of a very large estate, and connected 
by marriage with some of tho most illustrious 
families of North Britain; these two brothers, 
especially the elder, had much in their power. 
m the best information I have gathered, 
Robert Haldane has expended something like 
four hundred thousand dollars, in what he deemed 
to be the cane of the Redecmer; and, no doubt, 
will bave his reward. He now sees, and ac- 
knowledges, that much of this money, though 
benevolently appropriated, was misapplied—He 
bad, at one time, a great notion for training poor 
and pious young men for “ the gospel ministry,” 
snd I think, in a few years he had some fifty or 
izty educated, boarded, and equipped for the 
feld, at his own ezpense. Many of those, with- 
out the spirit of their master, became just such 
spirited men as you describe. Some of them, 
too, excellent men, caught the spirit of Robert 
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Sandeman, and became fierce as lions in the 
garb of lambs, Hyper-Calviniets, Separatists, 
with whom “tenth or ten thousandth broke the 
chain alike.” No matter if an agreement ex- 
isted in nine hundred and ninety-nine opinions, 
if in the thousandth there was a difference, the 
chain was severed, and they were to one another 
as heathen men and publicans. 

While I thus acknowledge myself a debtor to 
those persons, I must say, that the debt, in most 
instances, is a very small one. I am indebted, 
upon the whole, as much to their errors as to 
their virtues, for these have been to me as bea- 
cons to the mariner, who might otherwisc have 
run upon the rocks and shoals, And, although 
it is a catachresis to say, that a sailor is indebted 
to those who have fallen upon rocks, on which 
he might have been wrecked, had not others 
before him been unfortunate in this way; yet, I 
must acknowledge, that the largest amount of 
my debts is of this kind, though, in some instan- 
ces, I have been edified and instructed by their 
labors. 

For the last ten years I have not looked into 
the. works of any of these men; and have lost 
the taste which I once had for controversial read- 
ing of this sort. And during this period my 
inquiries into the christian religion have been 
alınost exclusively confined tu the holy serip- 
tures. And I can assure you that the scriptures, 
when made their own interpreter, and accompa- 
nied with carnest desires to the author of these 
writings, have become, to me, a book entirely 
new, and unlike what ey were when read and 
consulted as a book of reference—I call no man 
master upon the earth; and although my own 
father has been a diligent student, and teacher 
of the christian religion since his youth; and, 
in my opinion, understands this book as well as 
any person with whom I am acquainted, yet 
there ie no man with whom I have debated. . 
more, and reasoned more, on all subjects of this 
kind, than he—I have been so long disciplined 
in the school of free inquiry, that, if I know m 
own mind, there is not a ian upon the earth 
whose authority can influence me, any farther 
than he comes with the authority of evidence 
reason, and truth. To arrive at this state o 
mind 1:6 the result of many experiments and 
efforts; and to me has been arduous beyond 
expression. I have endeavored to read the 
scriptures as though no one had read them before 
me; and Iam as much on my guard against 
reading them to-day, through the medium of my 
own views yesterday, or a week ago, as I am 
against being influcnced by any foreign name, 
authority, or system, whatever. 

You say that “those people have many excel- 
lent things among them—things you would glad- 
ly see among us.” So say I. You think “they 
are very defective in forbearance.” This may 
be still true for any thing I know; but one thing 
Ido know, that several congregations in this 
connexion are far more “forbearing” than the 
Baptists in Virginia; for several of them receiva 
unbaptized persona to the Lord’s table, on the 

ound of forbearance. The congregation in 

inburgh in connexion with James Haldane, 
and that in Tubermore in connexion with Alex- 
ander Carson, two of the most prominent con- 
gregations in the connexion, do actually dispense 
with baptism on the ground of “ forbearance.” 
1 belicve there are some others who carry “ fore 
bearance” thus far. These people have been 
much slandered at home and abroad by an 
interested priesthood, and I do know that many 
things reported of them in this country are — 


They say that when a Paido-Baptist gives evi- 
dence that he is a christian, and cannot be con- 
vinced that infant baptism is a human tradition, 
he ought to be received into a christian congre- 
gation as a brother, if he desires it, irrespective 
of this weakness. They were once more tena- 
cious of their peculiar views than at present, 

But on the subject of forbearance I have to 
remark that there is no greater misapplication of 
a word in our language that I know of, than of 
this one. In strict propriety it does not apply at 
all to the subject in relation to which it 1s com- 
monly used. No man can be ssid to forbear 
with snother, except in such cases as he has 
done him an injury. Now when christians differ 
in opinion upon any subject, unless it can be 
made appear that the opinion of A. is injurious 
to B. the latter cannot forbear with the former. 
There is no room nor occasion for forbearance; 
for B. ia not injured by the opinion of A. To 
say that christians must exercise forbearance 
with one another because of difference of opin- 
ion, is admitting that they have a right to consi- 
der themselves injured, or that one christian has 
a right to consider himself injured because 
another differs in opinion from him. It is pre- 
ciscly the same mistake which is committed b 
those who ask the civil authorities to tolerate all 
or any religious opinions. The mere asking for 
toleration recognizes a right which no civil gov- 
ernment possesscs, and establishes a principle 
of calamitous consequences, viz. that opinions 
contrary to the majority, or the national — 
are a public injury, which it is in the power o 

overnment to punish or tolerate, according to 
their intelligence and forbearance. Civil rulers 
have no right to tolerate or punish men on ac- 
count of their opinions in matters of religion. 
Neither have christians a right to condemn their 
brethren for differences of opinion, nor even to 
talk of forbearing with one another in matters 
of opinion, The scriptures speak of the for- 
bearance of God, and teach that christians in 
certain cages should forbear with one another in 
cases of injury sustained; but never, that I can 
aec, on account of matters of opinion. A per- 
gon might os well be said to forbear with his 
natural brother because he was only ten years 
old, or five feet high, or becauge he had grey 
eyes; as to forbear with hie christian brother 
because he differed from him in some opinions. 
I know that we all use the term forbearance in 
avery unwarrantable sense, and that it is difficult 
to find a term every way appropriate to commu- 
nicate correct ideas on this subject. To bear 
with, or allow a brother to exercise his own 
judgment, is no doubtall that you intend by the 
term, and this is certainly inculcated in the 
apostolic writings. And lam willing to carry 
this principle tu its greatest possible extent; 
though, as you aay, there is and must be a stop- 
ping place. So long as any man, woman, or 
child, declares his confidence in Jesus of Naza- 
reth as (rod’s own Son, that he was delivered for 
our offences, and raised again for our justifice- 
tion; or, in other worda, that Jesus ia the Measi- 
ah, the Saviour of men; and so long as he ex- 
hibits a willingness to obey him in all things 
according to his knowledge, so Jong will I 
receive him aga christian brother and treat him 
ae such. 

What you say of the “Christian Baptist,” as 
being deficient in one important point, “a New 
Testament spirit,” next merits my attention.— 
This may be true; and I am thankful to you for 

our kind remarks upon this topic. One thing, 

owever, I can say, that I am conscious of the 
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most benevolent intentions and kind feelings to- 
wards the persons of those very men on whose 
conduct and measures I have animadverted with 
the most ——— severity. But I will not say 
that what 

the best advanta 
the utmost goo 
and write many things that me 
to strangers do oppesr, to be 
different epinit. 

general spirit of the New Testament is true; but 
there is one thing on which I have thought a 
good deal, which 

of many, viz. that if the apostles wore on earth 
now, and 

things in christendom, their writings would sp- 
pear to be very different in spirit from those 
which they wrote when first declaring God's 
philanthropy in the gift of hie Son. They thea 
spoke and wrote in the full spirit of this benevo- 
lence. But when a defection began to appesr, 
and apostacy began to shew its face, the apostle 
began to “change his voice,” and to exhort oth- 
ers to carry on a good 

ducing spirits, and to — rebuke, and that 
with sharpness too. Ju gi wy 
said when false teachers began to appear, 

of them and to others concerning them, I 
the opinion that the same spirit of benevolence 
which appears in their public annunciation of 
the gospel, would lead them now to s 
style similar to that in which the epistle of Jade 
and the second epistle of Peter was written.— 
These thin 


have written exhibits this spirit to 
. Ican, I acknowledge, with 
nature and —— aay 
appear, and that 
ictated by a very 
know that what you say of the 


think escapes the observation 


were to write upon the present state of 


warfare against those se- 
og from what 


am of 
ins 


I do not advance as an excuse for 


myself in all res for I know that few will 


ct 
apprehend that the uČhristian Baptist” is writ- 


ten in the spirit in which I am conscious it is. 


But 1 think that the New Testament spirit is a 
spirit of meekness, of mildness, of benevolence, 
and of decided hostility to all and every corrup- 


tion of the gospel. 


e physician is not less 
benevolent when, as a 


n, he amputates a 


limb, than when he administers an anodyne.— 


Yet there would be a manifest difference in his 
spirit and temper in the judgment of a spectator 
who did not enter into his views and motives is 
these two actions. There is one fact which will 
not be out of place to state here. It is this 
There are many topica which would lead to the 
exhibition of what would appear in the fullex 
sense, and in your own sense of the words, “a 
New Testament Spirit,” which I would hare 
ladly introduced into this work; but owing to 
its circumscribed dimensions and the force of op 
ition, I have had to withhold orto cause them 
to yield to those topics which are the least cor- 
ducive to what, in the estimation of the majori- 
ty, is the spirit you would wish to see more str 
kingly exhibited. Hence so much of one species 
of composition gives a general character, both 
to the matter and manner of the work. Somech 
for a “New Testament spirit.” I will conclade 
this item by observing that I hope to profit from 
your remarks on this subject. 

On my “casting off the Old Testament, and 
exploding experimental religion, in its commot 
acceptation; denying the existence of gifts m 
the present day, commonly believed to enf 
among all spiritual christians, such as 
ing,” which you think “are dangerous,” unles 
I am misunderstood, I have not room to #7 
much at present. On the subject of “expetr 
mental religion” some remarks will appear is 
the next number under another head; and with 
reference to “casting off the Old Testament,” | 
will just observe that I know not of one ser 
tence in the Christian Baptist that holds out 
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an idea. As to divine authority, I have at all 
times viewed it and represented it as equal to 
the New. But that christians are not under it, 
but under the New, I have contended, and must 
still contend. And as to the present existence 
of * spiritual gifte” in the church, in the New 
Testament sense of these words, I do not be- 
lieve that any such exist. But if you mean to 
call preaching, teaching, praying, prising, ex- 
horting, and ruling, spiritual cif do believe 
that such gifts do exist, and that there is suffi- 
cient room for a very liberal exhibition of them 
in the present day. I have thought that my es- 
mys on the work and office of the Holy Spirit 
had safficiently exhibited my views on this aub- 
ject, Bo as to preclude misapprehension. Any 
objections, candid or uncandid, against the 
views exhibited in these essays, I will minutel 
consider whenever presented to me in an intel- 
igible form. 
ut I hasten to your remark on ministerial 
sapport. You say—** Your views of ministerial 
support, directed against abuses on that head, 
would be useful; but levelled against all sup- 
port to ministers, (unless by way of alms,) is so 
palpably contrary to scripture and common jus- 
tice, that I persuade myself that there must be 
some misunderstanding.” Now, my dear sir, 
the words “ministerial support”? are so vague 
and so latitudinarian, that I do not believe that 
I could be understood by any person who uses 
them in the common acceptation, if I speak in 
the style of the New Testament. On this sub- 
ject Ihave said but little, except by way of al- 
usion to existing customs, and have generally 
condemned, and must condemn the popular 
course. I have said something on the word min- 
iter, which I believe to be of importance in this 
question. But I have not arrived in my course 
of cessys on “the Restoration” to that place 
which would Jead me to exhibit what I deem the 
views of the New Testament on the bishop’s 
office, call, ordination, and support. That any 
man is to be psid at all for preaching, i. e. mak- 
ing sermons aud pronouncing them; or that an 
man is to be hired fora stipulated sum to preac 
and preys and expound scripture, by the day, 
month, or year, I believe to be a relic of popery. 
The difference between a hireling “ minister” 
end a bishop, I will endeavor to illustrate in my 
next essay on the “Ancient order of Things,” to 
whieh I would refer you for the present. I do 
know, for I inquired when in your vicinity, that 
you have never esteemed gain to be godliness, 
and that although you have labored much as a 
bishop and as a preacher, = ‘have never made 
it, sought it, or found it to be a lucrative calling. 
And I am sure you do not object to any 
ing you have seen in the Christian Baptist on 
this subject, because it either has operated, or 
was feared to Soni inst you. In the 
words of the e, “t You have not thus spoken 
that it should be so done to you.” I say I am 
convinced of this, and that you speak in behalf 
of others, and for the sake of consistent views of 
the Christian religion. 
. Your last observations in your table of correc- 
tions I come now to notice. It is this: In sho 
your views are generally so contrary to those o 
the Baptists in general, that ifa party was to 
fally into the practice of your — I should 
a new sect had up,” &e. This is 
wither a commendation sora reprobation ofthe 
“Christian Baptist,” until one or two questions 
are answered. 
Im the first place, Are the Baptists generaily 
tow following in the steps of the primitive 
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church? Are they up to the model of the New 
Testament? Upon the answer given to this 
— your last remark conveys praise or blame. 

f they are in the millennial state, or in the primi- 
tive state of the church, then every thing that. 
would change their order and practice is to be 
reprobated and discountenanced by every chris- 
tian. But if not, every well meant effort tu brin 
them up to that state, as far as scripture an 
reason approbate, ought to be countenanced, 
aided, and abetted by every one that loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Again it may be asked for the sake of variety, 
Would not a congregation of saints, built iR E 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
and walking in all the commandments and or- 
dinances of the Lord blamelesaly, appear like a 
new sect arising amongst the Baptists, or any 
other sect in this country ? 

And, in the third place, Ought not every chris- 
tian who po for the millennial state, or a res- 
toration of the ancient order of things, to labor to 
promote so desirable an event by all the means 
in his power? 

On the view taken of these questions, and the 
answer given to them, depends the import and 
weight of your last remark. In the mean time 
I must come toa close, referring you on this last 
topic to my reply to “An Independent Baptist’? 
in the next number, for a more luminous expose 
of the principle ombraced in it; assuring you at 
the same time that I will maturely weigh and 
candidly attend to any remarks you may please 
to favor me with on any topic embraced in this 
reply, or on any other embraced in this work. 
I hope always to — and to be able to ex- 
hibit, the spirit and temper of a disciple of him 
who taught his followers to love and obey the 
truth, and who gave us an example in his own 
person, that the most exalted, oe and happy 
course of life, is to do the will of our Heavenly 
Father. 

With sentiments of the highest respect and 
affection, I remain your fellow servant in the 
hope of immortality. Eprror. 





A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
S No. XIIL f a 


The Bishop's Office.—No. I. 


A Bissor without a charge or cure, is like a 
husband without a wife, a contrediction in sense, 
if not in terms. There must be sheep before 
there can be a shepherd, and there must be a 
congregation before there can be an overseer. 
There must be work to be done before there is 
occasion for a workman. From all which it 
is plain there must exist a congregation of dis- 
ciples before there is any office, officer, call, or- 
dination, or charge concerning them. A bishop 
without a congregation, a president without a 
people, a teacher without pupils, ia like an eye 
without a head, a tongue without a mouth, eo 
hand without a body. From these incontestible 
dictates of common sense, if there were not a 
hint in the Oracles of Heaven upon the subject, 
it would appear that the existence of bishops or 
overseers was, in the order of nature, in the order 
of reason, in the order of God, posterior to the 
existence of churches or congregations. But the 
apostolic writings are as plain as the dictates of 
common sense upon this subject. They teach 
us that the office of bishops was the last thing 
instituted, or, in other words, that the apostles 
and evangelists, had fulfilled their commission, 
i. o. had proclaimed the gospel, made — 
baptized them, convened them, and taught i em 


the christian doctrine, before they suggested to 
them the necessity, utility, and importance of the 
office of a bishop. Thus we find the apostles in 
their subsequent or last visits to the congrega- 
tions which they had planted, instituting, ap- 

ointing, and giving directions conceming the 
bishop's office. 

From these premises it must follow that, as 
the enlisting of soldiers is previous to their train- 
ing; the making of disciples, to teaching them; 
the gathering of congregations, to setting them 
in order; necessarily the bishop’s work is differ- 
ent from that of a missionary, a preacher, an 
evangelist, in the New Testament import of these 
terms. ‘That the work of a bishop is different 
from every other work requisite to forming a 
congregation is self-evident from one fact, viz: 






Iiuw congregations first came into existence, 
ia one qucstion; how they are to be brought into 
existence now, is another question; and what isa 
christian bishop, or his work, is a question es- 
sentially distinct from both. To arrive at clear 
and distinct views on any subject, we must sim- 
plify, not confuund; we must take one topic at 
atime; we must view it in all its bearings, and 
still keep it separate and distinct from every 
other. 
We ore now on the bishop's office, as presented 
to us in the primitive congreyations, and not the 
uestion how these congregations were gathered 
then, nor how congregations are to be gathered 
now. On these questions we have dropped some 
hints already,and may hereafter be more diffuse. 
We begin with a congregation such as that in 
Antioch, or that in Ephesus. The apostles and 
evangelists had converted, baptized, and con- 
vened the disciples in those places, had opened 
to their minds the christian doctrine. In process 
of time they had so far progresacd in this doc- 
trine, as to be able to edify onc another; some, 
as in all societies, progressed faster and farther 
than others. Some wero better qualified to pre- 
side, to rule, and to teach, than others; and the 
constitution of man as an individual, and of men 
in society, is such as to require, for the sake of 
intelligence, order, peace, harmony, and general 
good, that there be persons set apart or appointed 
to certain functions, which are necessary to the 
good of the whole associate body. The exigen- 
cies of the congregations required this, both with 
regard to themselves and to others. Thus ori- 
ginated the bishop's office. 
The nature of the bishop’s office may be learnt 
either from the exigencies of the congregations, 
or from the qualifications by which the apostles 
have designated bishops. The qualifications 
which the bishop must possess show what was 
expected from him. These qualifications are 
of two sorts, such as respect the work to be done 
by the bishop; and, secondly, such as respect 
the dignity of character which his prominence 
in the christian congregation behoves him to 
possess. Tho former are those which some call 
gifts, or talents, of the intellectual order; the 
atter are endowments purely moral! or religious. 
Thosc with which we are at present concerned 
are of the intellectual order. These are com- 
prized under two general heads, viz. teaching 
and — He must be qualified to teach, 
and be able by sound teaching both to convince 
and exhort those who oppose the truth. He must 
feed the flock of God with all those provisions 
which their exigencies require, or with which 
God has furnished them in the christian institu- 
tion. He must preside well. He is from office 
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the standing president of the congregation; and 
it being requisite that he should be one that pre- 
sides well in his own household, plainly imports 
what is expected from him in the christian con- 
gregation. 

In our ordinary meetings, according to the 
prevailing order in our congregations, we have 
no need of a president—we only desire and need 
an orator. Hence we have often been asked, 
what are we to understand by a bishop’s rulin 
or presiding well? I have generally replied 
(perhaps rather satirically,) that the ancient 
congregations were not so well bred as the 
moderi; that they were apt to ask questions and 
propose difficulties; and some arose to address 
their brethren in the way of admonition and 
exhortation; but that we Americans were a well 
bred people, had studied the etiquette of gentility 
in our meetings; and that our bishops needed 
not the qualifications of a president of a family, 
tribe, or community, no more thar the president 
of the United States wanted a lifeguard in these 
peaceful times, or a shepherd a staff to guard his 
sheep when wolves and dogs were extinct. 

In what are called “meetings of busincss,” 
once a month, or once a quarter, there is some 
apprehension that a president or * moderator” 
may be necessary, and the first thing done is to 
elect or appoint one; never considering or view- 
ing the —— as any more president from office 
than any other meuiber, a positive and explicit 
proof that even the idea of presiding well is not 
so much as attached to the bishops office in 
these times, amongst the Baptists too. 

A congregation of dieciples, which is modeled 
upon the New Testament, will find that presiding 
well, is just as indispensable as teaching well, 
and that the prohibition of novitiates, or young 
inexperienced disciples, from the bishop’s office, 
is as wise a provision as any other in the christian 
institution. 

The bishop of a christian congregation will 
find much to do that never enters into the ides 
of a modern preacher or “minister.” The daties 
he is to discharge to Christ’a flock in the caps 
city of teacher and president, will engroes much 
of his time and attention. Therefore the ides 
of remuneration for his services was attached to 
the office from ita first institution. This ie indir 
putably plain, not only from the positive com- 
mands delivered to the congregations, but from 
the hints uttered with a reference to the office 
iteelf. Why should it be so much as hinted that 
the bishops were not to take the oversight of the 
flock “for the sake of sordid gain,” if no emolt- 
ment or remuneration was attached to the office! 
The abuses of the principle have led many to 
oppose even the principle itself. We have said 
much against the hireling system, and see no 
ground as yet to refrain; so long as the salvatica 
of the gospel, the conversion of the world, 
heaven itself, are articles of traffic, and in the 
market, like other commodities, accessible to the 
higheet bidder. The motto over the win 
warehouses is, “* The highest bidder shall be the 
purchaser.” And we are persuaded by a hur 
dred venal printe, that if the church had te 
bank of the United States, that of London, 
Paris, it could, in twenty years, convert tbe 
whole world, with the exception of a few 
lions of reprobates. I say while such is the 
spirit breathed from the — and from the 

tess, there exist ten thousan reasons for 
ifting up our voices like a trumpet, crying 
and sparing not. . . 

But to discriminate on thie subject, and %9 
exhibit where, and when, the hireling Tn 
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begins; to graphically define, bound, and limi 
beyond the power of cavil, on the one hand, an 
abuse on the other, has appeared to be a desider- 
atum. While on the subject we shall make one 
effort here, subject to future and farther amend- 
ments, a8 circumstances may require. 

A hireling is one who prepares himaelf for the 
office of a “t preacher” or ‘t minister,” as a me- 
chanic learns a trade, and who obtains a license 
trom a congregation, convention, prety ers 
pope, or dioccsan bishop, as a preacher or min- 
ister, and agrces by the day or sennon, month 
or year, for a stipulated reward. This definition 
requires explanation. That such, however, is a 
hireling, requires little demonstration. He learns 
the art and mystery of making a sermon, ora 
prayer, as a maa learns the art of making a boot 
or a eboe. He intends to make his living in 
whole,or in part, by making sermons and prayers, 
snd he sets himself up to the highest bidder. He 
agrees fur so much a sermon, or for fifty-two in 
the wholesale way, and for a certain sum he 
undertakes tọ furnish so many; but if a better 
ofer is made him when his first contract is 
out, (and sometimes betore it expires) he will 
agree to accept a better price. Such a preacher 
or minister, by all the rules of grammar, logic, 
and arithmetic, is a hireling in the full sensc 
of the word. 

But there are other hirclings not so barefaced 
as these, who pretend to be inwardly moved by 
the Holy Spirit to become ministers, and who 
spurn at any other qualitication than the impres- 
sions and suggestions of the Holy Spirit, who 
arc under an awful if they do not preach; 
and yet agree merely in the capacity of supplies, 
or preachers, to act the preacher for some sinall 
consideration. Upon the whole, I do not think 
we will err very much in making it a general 
rule, that every man who receives money for 
preaching the gospel, or for sermons, by the day, 
month, or year, is a hireling in the language of 
truth and soberncss—whether he preaches out 
of his saddlebags, or from the immediate sug- 
gestions of the Holy Spint. 

The christian bishop pleads no inward call to 
the work, and never seta himself to learn it. 
The hircling does both. The christian bishop is 
called by the brethren, because he has the qual- 
ifcations already. The minister says he is in- 
wardly called, and prepares hitnself to be called 
and induces others to call him. The formerac- 
cepta of the office forthe congregation of which 
be is a member, and takes the oversight of them, 
and receives from them such remuneration as his 
circumstances require; and as they are bound in 
duty to contribute to him, not for preaching the 
gospel at all, for thia they have already believed, 
enjoyed, and professed; but for laboring among 
them in teaching and watching over them, in 
admonishing them, in presiding over them, in 
visiting them in all th¢iraflictions, and in guard- 
ing them agninst seduction, apostacy, and every 
thing that militates agninst their growth in 
knowledge, faith, hope, and love, and retain- 
iag iheir begun confidence unshaken to the 
ead. Tho latter goes about looking for a flock, 
and when he finds one that suits his expecta- 
tions he takes the charge of it fur a year or 
two, until he can suit himself better. The for- 

mer considers himself the overseer or president 
ef the one congregation only who called him to 
the office, and that when he leaves them he re- 
tigns the office and is no longer president. The 
latter views himself as a bishop all his life. He 
Was one before he got his present charge, and 
When he abandons m is one still. He has 
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been called by God as Aaron was, and remains 
a priest for ever. The christian bishop was 
chosen and ordaincd from his outward and visi- 
bie qualifications which the apostles described 
and required. The “minister” is licensed be- 
cause of some inward impressions and call which 
he announces; or because he has been taught 
Latin, and Greek, and divinity, and because he 
can make a sermon, speech, or discourse, pleas- 
ing to the cars of a congregation or presbytery. 
Thus they differ in their origin, call, ordination, 
and work. Moncy ia cither the alpha or the 
omega, or both, inthe one system. The grace 
of God and the edification of the body of Christ, 
are the alpha and omega of the other. Money 
makes, induces, and constitutes the one, unites 
him and his charge, dissolves him and his charge, 
and reunites him with another; again dissolves 
the union, and again and again originates a new 
union. Hence in the hireling system there isa 
continual tinkling of money, writing of new con- 
tracts, giving new obligations, making new sub- 
scriptions, reading of new calls, installing of old 
bishops, and a system of endless dunning. In 
the other, the love of God, the graco of Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself for the church, the 
cternal ties of christian affection, the superior 
blessedness of giving to receiving, of supplying 
our own wants, of laboring with our own hands 
when it would be oppressive to others, either to 
relieve ua or others, the example of Jesus who 
made himself poor, are the darling topics and 
the constant themes. That the bishop who thus 
labors in the word and teaching is worthy of 
double honor, and justly entitled to the supply of 
his wants, whether of food, raiment, or mone 
orall. Paul himself declares, and reason itselt 
teaches; and those christians deserve not the 
name, who would suffer such a bishop to be in 
need of any necessary good thing which they 
had in their power to bestow. If he wave his 
right torcceive it, he is the more worthy; but 
the right exists whether he uses or waves it; 
whether itis oris not recognized by others. So 
says the christian institution, 80 says reason, and 
sosay I. But of the bishop’s office again. 
EpiTor. 


bo not wish to occupy many pages of this 


work with a controversy on a subject which has 
most generally terminated in metaphysical jar- 
gon, and Which usually becomes a mere logo- 
machy, or war of words. Ifthe scripture state- 
ments, in scripture connexions, and in scripture 
words, will not prove satisfactory on this subject; 
and if union, confidence and harmony, cannot 
be established and retained on such a basis-—-in 
vain will recourse be had to speculation, scho- 
lastic terma, and philosophical distinctions. 
[Ep. C. B 





For the Christian Baptist. 

Tue communication of Aquila, published in 
the Christian Baptist of January last, in reference 
to some things said in the third number of Chris 
tian Union, demands some attention. 

The union of christians it is belicved is essen- 
tial to the glory of God, the happiness of the 
saints, and the conversion of the world. Jesus 
Christ is the foundation and the head of this 
union; and faith in him, according to the seri 
tural account of his nature and character, is the 
bond of it. Aguila, I suppose, will agree to these 
things; and whether he, or the writer of Christian 
Union, be correct or not in their views, it is im- 


possible that they and those who think with — 
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ean realize christian union as long as their ideas 
of the foundation and head of this union are 
materially different. 

There is in the scriptures one doctrine, in 
which allthe lines of divine revclation meet as 
in acommon centre, and which is therefore, by 
way of eminence, denominated the truth. That 
doctrine may be thus briefly stated that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the true Messiah, the Son of God, 
and Saviour of sinners: that he was delivered for 
the offences of the guilty, and was raised for their 
justification, and that in him the Father is well 

leased. This isthe truth which came by Jesus 

hrist, (John i. 17) to which he himself bare 
witness, Siti xiv. 6) which was attested by the 
voice at his baptism, (Matz. iii. 17,) and at his 
transfiguration, (Luke ix. 35.) To this truth all 
the apostles bare witness in their doctrine.— 

“Many other signs truly did Jesus in the pres- 
ence of his disciples which are not written in 
this book; but these are written that you might 
believe that Jesus isthe Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing, you might have life through 
his name.” John xx. 30, 31. ‘Let all the 
house of Isracl know assuredly that God has 
made that same Jesus whom you have crucified 
both Lord and Christ.” els ii. 36. Thus far 
I suppose there is no difference between Aquila 
and Christian Union. 

Aquila agrees that men must be content with 
the Scripture statements of the nature and char- 
acter of Christ; that Christ is really an object of 
worship, and that he is Divine. But he denics 
that Christ was worshipped as God, and only as 
the Son of the only true and living God. He 
denies also that the apostles and christians for 
worshipping Christ as God suffered death, or 
that it was the first cause of their persecution. 
The only point that is of any importance here is 
included in the question, What were the views 
of inspired apostles of the nature and character 
of Christ as an object of worship? Did they 
worship him as a man, or as an angel, oras a 
paparanga creature, or as a demi-god or aa the 
only true and living God? Aquila will answer, 
that they viewed him as the Son of the only true 
and living God. I ask, What were their views 
of his nature and character as the Son of God? 
Did they view him as a man, or as God, or as 
neither, as do the Arians? Or did they view 
him as God and man? Whatever were the 
views of the apostles on this subject, it will be 
readily conceded they are essential to true chris- 
tianity, and to the union of christians in truth 
and love. And it will be also agreed that the 
apostles in worshipping Christ had the same 
views of him which they have written in the 
New Testament. These things being premised, 
I observe, that the apostles did denominate 
Christ God, and ascribed to him the attributes of 
Jehovah. Paul tells us that as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came from the fathers, who is over 
all God blessed forever. Rom. ix. 5. This is 
a scripture statement, agreeably to which Paul 
an ——— apostle, must have worshippe 
Christ; he worshipped him as God blosáed. or- 
ever, and so ought we. 

But he is not only called or denominated 
God, but the perfections of God, such as creative 
power, omnipotence, omniscience, divine wor- 
ship, divine honors, and eternal existence are 
ascribed to him in scripture statements. He is 
also described as a real man and is so denomi- 
nated, yet without sin; he by the power of the 
Holy Ghost was conceived by the Virgin Mary, 
was born, increased in wisdom, grew in staturo 
and in favor with God and man; he ate, drank, 
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stept, labored; was fatigued, hungered, thirsted; 
rejoiced and sympathized with his brethren; 
=r and was in an agony; preyed, bled, died, 
and was buried, and rose again. 

The ascriptions of divinity to him are sustain- 
ed by divine words, as the ascriptions of human 
nature to him are sustained by human actions 
and sufferings. 

Those who object to Christ being God as well 
as man, do it because they cannot understand 
the modus of the connexion between Deity and 
humanity—how a union of the divine and hu- 
man natures could take place; and yet they be 
lieve, at least some of them do, that a human 
body was united toa soul not human The 
have never yet told us to what order or class o 
beings this new compound belongs. According 
to their views he isnot divine, only in the same 
way, but in a higher degree than the apostles 
were; he is not human, for a human soul is es- 
sential to human nature; nor is he angelic, fot 
angels have no corporeal powers. 

f Christ possesses not only the nature accord- 
ing to the flesh, that is human nature, which he 
derived from the fathers, but is also God blessed 
forever, Aquila will surely agree that “ the wor- 
ship of him always supposes and includes his 
godhead, in which the eternal, original, and 
essential dignity of hia person consists.” Agai 
—the inspired evangelist John has told us that 
the Word was God and was made flesh, who is 
the same that Paul spoke of as above. Aguila, 
by reason of his not being able to comprehend, 
or even to understand the manner of the concep- 
tion, or the mode of the union between the Deity 
and humanity of Christ, ought not to re ites 
“a soulerevolting and a heart-chilling idea,” for 
great is the myatery, God was manifested in the 
ficsh, Instead of this being a heart-chilling and 
a soul-revolting idea, it is the delight and joy of 
the saints. It is also essential to christian union 
and to true christianity, according to apostolic 
views of it. 

Every thing said of Christ in respect to his 
human nature, must necessarily be spoken of 
him in a capacity in which he is inferior to the 
Father. But it may be asked, How are we to 
distinguish between Christs human and his 
divine nature? I answer, Just as when we 
speak of a man we distinguish whether what is 
said is said of his body or of his soul. When 
we say that Abraham is dead, we mean his mor- 
tal part. When we say that Abrahanı is alive 
we mean his immortal part. When the Evar 
gelist says that Jesus increased in stature and 
wisdom, and in favor with God and man; tbat 
he ate, drank, slept, wept, &c. he obvionsly 
means that his human nature did thia, compre 
hending his body and soul. When he affirms 
that the Word was God, and made the universe; 
and when the apostle Paul says that Chriet is 
supreme, God bleased forever, these are predi- 
cated of his divinity which can neither increase 
in stature or in wisdom. 

Christian union ia vitally concerned in unity 
of view and sentiment in relation to the natare 
and character of Christ. There can be no unionin 

worship without this, as there cannot be in faith 
and love, for he is the Alpha and the Omega of 
both. Arians, who deny the Deity of Jess 
Christ, do actually charge those who believe in tt 
and worship him as such, with idolatry. How 
would those who entertain such discordant views 
commune with each other—realize a joint part: 
cipation of the same blessings? those things 
which are ee heart-chilling to ont, 
are soul-attracting and heart-cheering — 
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I havo written with much frankness, and per- 
8ps the things I have written may be consid- 
wed as savoring too much of the language of 
Ashdod. Beit 80o. I cannot understand the use 
of facts, natural and supernatural, and of corres- 

ndent words and sentences as means of infor- 
mation, if they be not intended for, and used to 
impart ideas and knowledge of existences, na- 
tures, qualities, and characters, in relation to the 
oa hg and subjects to which they belong and 
apply. 

r n nature natural phenomena or appearances 
indicate and prove natural existences and pro 
erties, and form the bounding circle of all that 
can be known of nature. Supernatural pheno- 
mens, miracles, or divine works as distinguished 
from the operations of nature, properly so called, 
indicate and prove supernatural or divine exis- 
tences, when associated with verba! explanation 
end used by the agents for that purpose. These, 
comprehending the phenomena and language, 
form the bounding circle of ali that can be 
known of spiritual existences exclusive of the 
knowledge of the human mung if indeed that 
can be termed spiritual knowledge, which may 
be known of the mind without revelation. 

It may be objected that the number of places 
in the New Testament in which Christ ia called 
God, are so few that they ought not to be relied 
m in fixing so important an article of faith as 
sis Deity. To whichI reply, that it is no more 
aecessary that tho fact should be stated in every 
thapter in the New Testament that Jesus Christ 
s God, in order that it should be known and be- 
ieved as an essential srticìe of christian faith 
ind of christian union, than it is necessary that 
we be informed in every chapter of the bible 
chat in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, that it should be known and be- 
liewed; or that a law of the state shall be re- 
enacted every day by the legislature, to mako it 
»bligatory on the people of the etate. 

In casting my eyes over Aquila’s publication, 
[ was sensibly impressed with the truth of some 
of the remarks made in the third number of 
Yhristian Union, and which apply in a conside- 
able degree, although not inthe same way or in 
‘elation to the same subject, to all sectary chris- 
jan associations, so far as their peculiarities are 
concerned. With the quotation of it I will con- 
slude this paper. 

“These disputes have originated a technical 
shraseology on both sides, (the Arian and Atha- 
msian,) which has greatly narrowed the voca- 
salary of religion, and has rendered some modes 
of expremion almost obsolete, which were in- 
lulged in without scruple by the sacred writers. 
They have occasioned, on the Arian side of the 
question, in many instances, the relinquishment 
of the latitude with which the scriptures express 
themeelves on the nature and glory of Christ, 
tad have produced a scrupulous and systematic 
east of diction, which is altogether inconsistent 
with the freedom displayed by the inspired pen- 
men. Many expressions are employed without 
hesitation in scripture, which are rarely found 
even in the direct form of quotation in their 
pringe, and arc never heard in their pub- 
lic addresace, but with a view of subjecting them 
toexplanations and criticiams, which so mar and 
mutilate the nature and character of Christ ae to 
tenderhim altogether an unfit object for the wor- 
thip of christians; and who, if he had been thue 
seen by Stephen, and Paul, and apostolic chris- 
tians, had not been worshipped by them.” 

Pawo-Crristian Union. 
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WE have always designed and endeavored that 
this work should not present a one-sided repre- 
sentation of things, of sentiments, and practices 
of the time in which welive. We have nothing 
to lose in the pursuit of truth; and we never 
desired that our own viewsshould ever obtain any 
other authority over the minds of our brethren, 
than as they are authorized and supported b 
the apostles and prophets. We have therefore 
given publicity to all the objections, candid or 
uncandid, which have been respectfully submit- 
ted by our brethren or opponents. We wish to 
give our readers every opportunity of judging 
correctly of every thing we advocate, and have 
therefore given much more of the objections 
offered by our correspondents, than of the com- 
mendations and encomiums which have been re- 
ceived. The FoLLowine Lerrer speaks for itself, 
and demonstrates that ite author possesses tal- 
ents of the first order. I publish this letter 
literatim et punctuatim; but had I taken any 
liberty with it, there are two or three words and 
— which I would, for his sake, have erased. 

need not add that my giving publicity to this 
document affords some evidence that I am wil- 
ling to meet any objections which can be made 
to my views or to my course. Eprror. 


Saturday Morning, February 11th, 1826. 

Mr. Eprror,—My own consciousness appro- 
bates the goodness of the injunction, “Judge 
not,” and intimates the folly of expecting “ per- 
fection” in any man living: but we expect 
s ae. especially in a reformer, anda 
restorer of the primitive order of things in the 
church of Christ. Suffer me to call your atten- 
tion to a few things which demand, on your 
art, a public elucidation. In your reply to T. 
. of Boone county, Missouri, you say “I and 
the church with which Iam connected, are in fall 
comtunion with the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion, Ohio; and through them, with the whole 
Baptist socicty in the United States; and I do 
intend to continue in connexion with this peo- 
ple,”? &c. Now, sir, I have no doubt but you 
feel honestly about this ‘full communion’ with 
the whole Baptist society, but in fact and in 
effect, it is but a while lie; an equivoque, a time- 
serving expedient and tends to shake the confi- 
dence of those who love you, as to the down- 
right sincerity of the Christian Baptist. It has, 
at least, disturbed me not a little. Pray sir 
what is “full communion?’ Is it not “full 
union in the common worship, doctrine and in- 
stitutions of any church ordenomination.” Yes, 
this is the understanding where the language 
comes from the lip, or pen of integrity. Your 
profession implies, according to your own prin- 
ciples, a sincere conviction that the whole Bap- 
tist — regular associated Baptists) is the 
church of Christ, of which Jesus is the heed, 
and that they are conformed to the New Testa- 
ment law as respects doctrine, worsbip, and or- 
der. You, by this, publicly avow that in your 
judgment, the regular associated Baptiats exhib- 
it the model of Christ’s house, are the election 
of grace, and may be pointed out as the livin 

opune of the Holy Ghost to be seon and re 

of all men. This ie not what the Christian 
ere says, butit is what your visible standing 
and professing conduct says. If so, in what 
sense are you s restorer of primitive christianity f 
If they,as a society, are the church of Christ, 
what right have you to interfere with their exist- 
ing order and state? But if, at heart, you do not 
confess them as holding that order, which POE 


rejoice the soul of an apostle, what do you 
mean by professing “full communion” with 
them? 

Pray sir, who or what are the associated Bap- 
tists in the United States? Are they not a large 
denomination of religionists, differing from the 
other religious sects in no respect, affecting this 
question? After you have approved their dip- 
ping, and reprobated the spri Eng of the others; 
in what other particular are the associated Bap- 
tists a peculiar people, unless it be that after hav- 
ing made one nght movement, their conformity 
to the “ course of the (christian) world” is more 
sinful as it is more inconsistent and glaring? 
This may be contradicted, but cannot be dis- 
proved from God’s word; and he who has “full 
communion” with the whole Baptist society, as 
the New Testament church, and yet refuses to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to the rest 
of the evangelical sects, is a purblind pharisee, 
straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

Dialogue between “Regular Baptist” and the 
“Editor,” who are professedly of one faith, of 
one mind, of one church, —— the same 
things, and of one heart to serve the King of 
Zion, as he has commanded, &c. 

Reg. B. Our churches are founded on the 
Philadelphia Confession, es the bond of union, 
and the statute of discipline; is not that proper 
and scriptural? 

Ed. no means; it is antichristian and must 
be conadered rebellion against the Great King 
and Head of the Church! 

g. It prevents varietics in doctrine, 
which could not be tolerated among us as par- 
ticular Baptists, nnd sound Calvinists, Is not 
Calvinism according to the scriptures? I mean 
the limited supra-sub-lapsarian plan? 

Ed. 1 think not. Calvinism is a corruption 
of christianity, and of course a curse to the 
world, by perverting men from the simplicity of 
the faith! 

Reg. B. Indeed! but Mr. Editor, what think 
you; ought the Lord’s Supper to be attended 
oftencr than once a month, or is it a matter left 
to the churches to fix, as suita their views? You 
know the scriptures say ‘as oft,” without tel- 
ling how oft, and the Aesociated Baptists 
throughout the union consider it a matter of in- 
diference until determined by a vote of the 
church. They generally commune oncea month, 
or at least once in three monthr, in the country 
churches. Is not our order scriptural ? 

Ed. Unquestionably it is not. The church 
of Christ must break bread every first day; nay, 
it is the main design of their coming together. 
Monthly communion is a vile deviation from 
gospel order! 

g. B. Atany rate the Associated Baptists 
are right in casting out of the Associations any 
church that has more than ono Bishop or Elder. 
It has been lately done; was that not strictly 
scriptural ? 

Ed. No! The primitive churches had each 
a plurality of eldera or bishops, and without at 
least two bishops was not fully organized. The 
— up in the church and were never imported. 

now sir, that in each church there was a pres- 
bytery! Examine and you will be satisfied of 
this too. 

Reg. B. Weli, well, Mr. Editor, though we 
don’t ngree in most things, yet we are one as 
respects the glorious duty of going down into the 
water and coming up out of the water. We 
both despiso babyrantism, do we not? 

Fd. Even here, you are blind and uninstruct- 
ed. You are dipped for no better reason than 
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binds you to any other duty, such as speaking 
the truth, or paying a debt. Learn sir, that the 
baptismal water washes away sin, and is the 
only divinely appointed pledge that the blood of 
Christ has cleansed the conscience of the obedi- 
ent disciple. Why do you stare sot Go home 
and read your bible and you will see thet your 
regular, particular, Calvinistic, Associated Chur- 
ches are of the world, and their services an 
abomination, for it is written “In vain do you 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the coz 
mandments of men!” 

. B. O dearsir! I was mistaken in you— 
Pray Mr. Editor are you a eo Baptist? 

Ed. W es I am and Í intend to be ia 
“full communion” with the whole Baptist soci- 
ety in the United States. Though I agree with 
you in almost nothing, yet by kecping up this 
nominal fellowship, I can be more extensively 
useful! I confess that this plea is preferred by 
almost all the Evangelical in their respective 
communions, as a reason for infant sprinkling, 
episcopacy, but what then? 

Reg. B. O nothing! As our brother Doctor 
says, utility is the standard of virtue, and cos- 
ecience is the creature of circumstances. Be- 
sides you will, Mr. Editor, be better protected by 
the Association at your back, than if you oa 
relied on Christ’s promises. It is at least ag 
thing to “lay heavy burthens on the shoulden 
of other men, though we do not touch them ou- 
selves with one of our fingers.” 

Ed. Well, lct us say no more on this head. 
Good by my brother! 

Dear sir, I have used plainness of speech— 
print this, and speak in your own behalf—If 
Associations are ecriptural, why then, say so— 
If not, then “Come out from among them™—]f 
i are acting a part from pride, love of popu- 

arity or singularity, be assured that in their 
train comes contempt. These things have J 
written, hoping you arc desirous of consistency— 
a man of integrity and uprghtness, and from s 
desire to make you more and more amiable, that 
I may love you more for the truth’s sake. 

AN INDEPENDENT Baptist. 


To an Independent Baptist. 


Dear Sir,—Arter thanking you for your fidel- 
ity, and great plainness of speech, and for the 
favorable opportunity you have afforded me for 
vindicating my course from imputationa, which 
many may make, when, and where, | should 
never hear them; and also for the occasion 
which you have given for illustrating more fully 
a principle which I think is not yet well under- 
derstood by many intelligent christians, I pro 
ceed to observe that your very ingenious dit 
logue, and, indeed, your objections altogether, 
proceed upon the hypothesis, and terminate in 
one point, viz. that my course, or rather my dec- 
laration that “I and the church with which I 
am connected are in full communion with the 
Mahoning Baptist Association, and th 
them with the whole Baptist society,” &c. is lt 
consistent with the sentiments and views exbib> 
ited in the “Christian Baptist.» If so, your 
logue and letter are unanswerable; I must la 
my hand upon my mouth: if not, your sha 
have missed the mark, and carry no convictos 
to my mind; and cannot to any intelligent 
reader. 

J agree with you that consistency, though 8 
very rare commodity, is essential to a good 
acter, and espccially in any person who would 
call the attention of men to the bible. w ist 
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uisfortune, however, to see men always consis- 
¢ntly doing wrong. Consistency is a virtue on- 
r when the professed principles of action are 
ood. In every other case it is very far from 
eing commendable. Perhaps Satan is a very 
onsistent character since the seduction of Eve. 
feither sincerity nor consistency are virtues ab- 
tract from the qualities which constitute a good 
180. But without them no man can claim any 
sgard from his fellow-men, nor can his conduct 
r example be worthy of imitation, whatever 
ther good ualities he may possess. I consider, 
aerefore, that the charge of inconsistency, when 
ie professed principles of action are good and 
acred, is no trivial imputation. 

But what constitutes consistency? In actin 
onformably to our own professed sentiments an 
finciples, or in acting conformabdly to the pro- 
xsed sentiments and principles of others. In an- 
wering this question, your letter is answered. I 
ave no doubt of being able to make it quite ob- 
ious that this obnoxious sentence is perfectly 
onsistent with the views and principles exhibi- 
sd and advocated in this work. But if consis- 
ney ou a person to act conformably to the 
iews of “An Independent Baptist,” (a proud 
nd imposing name) or to the views of any other 
erson differing from his own, in that case you 
re unanswerable; but if not, a pigmy is an over- 
tatch for a giant panoplied ‘with fia ogues, 

To come to the point at once, what are the 
rinciples of union and communion advocated 
i this work? Has not the one foundation which 
1e apostle affirmed was already laid, and besides 
‘hich no other can be laid, which will stand the 
at of time and of critica, which is the only one 
a which all christians can unite, and have “ full 
mMmunion,” and agsinst which the gates of 
lades shall not prevail; I say has not this been 
1e only bond of union which the “Christian Bap- 
tat’? ever advocated? And what ia it, but a gin- 
ere and hearty conviction, expressed or confess- 
i by the lips, that Jesus is the Christ: and this 
elief, exhibited by an overt act of obedience 
hich implies that the subject has put on Christ, 
‘epares him, or qualifies him, if you please, to 
2 saluted asa brother. So long as he confesses 
ith his lips that he believes in his heart this 
uth, and lives conformably to it and supports an 
ablemished moral character, so long he is a 
orthy brother. 

Your dialogue artfully keeps out of view every 
ing about the one Lord, the one faith, the one 
ope, and hardly will admit the ono baptism, and 
rery other point of general agreement in the 
aplist society, and to the best advantage exhib- 
a the points of difference. Now a person 
qually ingenious with yourself could frame a 
ialogue on the other side, showing how incon- 
stent I would be, with the principles asserted 
athis work, if I had refused communion with 
3e whole Baptist society. Did I say as ingeni- 
us as yourself? Nay, with the ingenuity of a 
Gipling, he might confound me. On the hypo- 
hesis that I refused or declined union or com- 
aunion with the Baptist society, he would in- 
reduce an artificial, regular, or asaociate Baptist, 
Who would ask me, Do not the associate and 
mamociate Baptists believe that Jesus is the 
Arist? Nay, do they not believe that he died for 
Mr sins, that he waa buried, that he rose the 
laird day, that he ascended into heaven, that he 
at down the Holy Spirit to advocate his cause, 
b convince the world of sin, of righteousncss, 

K of judgment; that he will come again to 
awe the dead, and to jndge the world. Nay,do 

not declare their belief that his kingdom is 
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not of this world. That the subjects of it are 
born again, new creatures, and must maintain 
good works, and cultivate holiness; without 
which no man shall see the Lord? To all such 
queries I would be constrained to answer yes. 

He would next say, Do you not contend that 
unity of opinion is not essential to christian union; 
that the one Lord, the one faith, the one hope, and 
the one baptism, ane all that can legiti- 
mately be required? To this I must consistently 
answer yes. Well, then, says he, you are a hyp- 
ocrite, a poets insincere, and most inconsie- 
tent, and a transgressor, building the things 
which you have demolished. To which I must 
consistently plead guilty. 

You see, then, how little ingenuity would be 
requisite to confound and silence me, should I 
act tho part of an “Independent Baptist” while 
contending for the principles exhibited in this 
work. The inconsistency of which you com- 
plain is therefore not in me, but it is in your gwn 
views. 

J am yet but entering upon the subject. I 
shall now give my own explanation of this offen- 
sive “ full communion’? with the Baptist society. 
Your full communion and my full communion 
are very different things. You define your full 
communion to be “full union in the common 
worship, doctrine, and institutions of any church 
or denomination.” Again you say, “ Your pro- 
fession implies, according to your own princi- 
ples, a sincere conviction that the whole Baptist 
society (regular associated Baptists) is the 
church of Christ, of which Jesus is the head, 
and that they are conformed to the new testa- 
ment law, as respects doctrine, worship, and 
order, exhibiting the model of Christ’s house,” &c. 
I question very much whether you yourself have 
this sort of full communion with the one con- 
gregation with which you associate. But this 
will not excuse me. Again, I question very 
much whether Paul the apostle could have bro- 
ken bread with the congregation in Rome, in 
Corinth, in Thessalonica, or with the congrega- 
tions in Galatia, and others, at the time he wrote 
his letters to them. Nay, I do not think that the 
Saviour himself could have instituted the supper 
amongst the twelve, or that they could have had 
full communion on your principles in that one 
institution the night in which he was betrayed. 
For none of these congregations at the times 
alluded to were exhibiting the model of Christ's 
house, were conformed to the new testament 
as respects doctrine, worship, and order,” or had 
this sincere conviction that all was perfect—just 
up to the standard of full perfection in all these 
particulars. 

In the full import of the words full communion, 
when carried to their utmost extent, I do not 
know that such a communion ever was, or ever 
will be exhibited upon earth. The word full, I 
admit, may be so explained as to confine this 
sort of communion to the heavenly state. But 
in ordinary acceptation, or in its loose accepta- 
tion, it means no more than joint participation in 
a certain act or acta. When I unite in prayer 
with a society of disciples, I have full commu- 
nion with them in certain petitions, confessions, 
and thanksgivings; but requests may be pre- 
rented, confessions made, and thanksgivings 
offered, in which I have not full communion. 
The same may be said of any other social act of 
worship. All that I intend by the phrase is,® that 
I will unite with any Baptist society in the Uni- 


+ The words full communion are marked with inverted 
commas, in my letter to T. T. i, therehy impiying 
that I use them in accommodation to their current oy 


ted States, inany act of social worship; such as 
prayer, praise, or breaking bread in commomo- 
ration of the Lord’s death, if they confess the 
one Lord, the one faith, the one hope, and the 
one baptism: provided always, that, as faras I 
ean judge, they piously and morelly conform to 
their profession. But that congregations may be 
found, under the banners of this profession, with 
whom I would not unite in one single act of social 
worship, as well as individuals, I will cheerfully 
declare. And with not one would I unite in 

rayer or praise, or breaking bread, if that act 
is to be interpreted into a full, perfect, and en- 
tire approbation of all their views, doctrine, and 

Tactice, as a society or individuals. Here then 
is the fundamental difference between your full 
communion and mine. Every act of the one, 
you understand, as unequivocally — full 
snd entire approbation of every thing among 
them. I consider every act as only expressin 
approbation of the thing represented, and o 
them in so faras they conform to it. Therefore 
I — boldly declare tothem, as Paul did 
to the Corinthians, the things in which I praise 
them, and the things in which I praise them not. 
And I know of no way, of no course, that any 
ehristian can pursue consistently with the whole 
new testament, consistently with his serving God 
and his own generation, but this one. Therefore 
I advocate it and practise it. 

I have tried the pharisaic plan, and the monas- 
tic. I was once so straight, that, like the In- 
dian’s tree, I leaned a little the other way. And 
however much I may be slandered now as scek- 
ing “ popularity” or a popular course, I have to 
rejoice that to my own satisfaction, as well as to 
others, I proved that truth, and not popularity, 
was my object; for I was once so strict a Sepa- 
ratist that I would neither pray nor sing praises 
with any one who was not ag perfect as I sup- 
posed — In this most unpopular course I 
persisted until I discovered the mistake, and 
gaw that on the principle embraced in my con- 
duct, there never could be a congregation or 
church upon the earth. 

As to “the purblind Pharisee who strains out 
a gnatand swallows a camel,” because he will 
not have full communion with ali the evangeli- 
cal sects in the mass, I have to remark, that it is 
not optional with me or you whether we would 
have christian communion with them. They 
have something to say upon that subject; and 
here, once for all, it must be noted, that my hav- 
ing communion with any society, Baptist or 
Paido-Baptist, depends just as much upon them 
as upon myself. Some Baptist congregations 
would not receive me into their communion, and 
if any Paido-Baptist society would, it is time 
enough to show that I am inconsistent with my 
own principles when any “evangelical sect or 
congregation” shall have welcomed me to their 
communion, and J have refused it. At the same 
time, I frankly own, that my full conviction is, 
that there are many Paido-Baptist congregation 
of whose christianity, or of whose profession o 
christianity, I think as highly, as of most Bap- 
tist congregations, and with whom I could wish 
to be on the very same terms of christian com- 
munion on which I stand with the whole Baptist 
society. 

There is, I confesa, a great inconsistenc 
somewhere; yes, every where, on the subject of 
communion. Baptists, and Paido-Baptists gen- 
erally confine communion to the Lord's table, 
and, indeed, call it, by way of distinction, the 
communion. Hence full communion, with tho 
majority, means no more than the breaking of 
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bread together, or sitting down at the same 
“communion table.” Here originates all error 
on the subject of your dialogue, and on the 
whole subject of intercommunity with the chris- 
tian world. Another proof, too, that conscience 
is a creature of circumstances. 

There is a certain place called “The Family 
Altar.” Baptists and Paido-Baptists, of differ- 
ent name, often meet at this “ family altar,” and 
there unite all in one communion. In their 
monthly concerts for prayer, é&c. there is another 
“altar,” at which all sects sometimes meet; 
and all have full communion in p er and 
praise. But if on the next day the 1s table 
was furnished, they would rather be caught in 
company with publicans and sinners, than sit at 
the side of those with whom they had full com- 
munion in prayer and praise a few hours before. 
Their consciences would shudder at the idea of 
breaking bread in full communion with th 
with whom, yesterday, or last night, they 
fall communion in adoring, venerating, invok- 
ing, and praising the same God and Redeemer. 
There is something like inconsistency here. It 
must be confessed, too, that the New Teste- 
ment presents baptism as prior to social prayer 
and praise, as indispensably preceding these, as 
the Lord’s supper. I have thought, and thought, 
and vascillated very much, on the question, 
Whether Baptists and Paido-Baptiats ough 
could, oild, or should, irrespective of their 
peculiarities, sit down at the same Lord’s table. 
And one thing I do know, that either they 
should cease to have communion in prayer 
praise, and other religious observances, or they 
should go the whole length. Of this point I am 
certain. And I do know that as much can be said, 
and with as much reason and scripture on its 
side, to prove that immersion is as necessarily 

rior to social prayer, praise, &c. as it is to eal- 
ing the Lord’s supper. 

ear sir, this plan of making our own nest, 

and fluttering over our own brood; of buiding 
our own tent, and of confining all goodness an 
grace to our noble selves and the “elect few” 
who are like us, is the quintessence of subli- 
mated pharisaism. The old Pharisces were but 
babes in comparison to the modern: and the 
longer I live, and the more I reflect upon God 
and man—heaven and carth—the bible and the 
world—the Redeemer and his church—the more 
I am assured that all sectarianism is the offepring 
of hell; and that all differences about words, 
and names, and opinions hatched in Egypt & 
Rome, or Edinburgh, are like the frolics of dranke 
en men; and that where there is a new ercahet, 
or a society of them, with all their imperfections, 
and frailties, and errors in sentiment, in views, 
and — they ought to receive one another 
and the strong to Sopron the infirmities of tke 
weak, and not to please themselves. To lock 
ourselves up in the bandbox of our own litt 
circle; tu associate with a few units, tens, of 
hundreds, as the pure church, as the elect, # 
real Protestant monkery, it is evangelical phat 
saism. 

If we would heal the sick, we must visit them} 
if we would restore the lame, we must take the 
by the hand; if we would correct, inform, # 
reform erring christians, we must do as 
Saviour did;—bear with their weaknesses. We 
must seek every opportunity of converting th 
sinner from the error of hia way, of instructing 
the weak and feeble-minded. It is lame cham 
which requires all its objects to be as rich, # 
wise, and as strong as ourselves. And the hit 
tory of the world does not afford one — 
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any man, or set of men, reforming, or resto- 
g, or enlightening, or comforting the society 
m which they separated. And the systems 
i sects which a built, in the — of a few 
ara, were as much in need of reformation, as 
we from which their founders separated. 

The Baptist society exhibits a greater variety 
an any other society in christendom. They 
sa people made up of all religious persuasions, 
a, generally speaking, their platform is more 
nsonant to the freedom of inquiry, to freedom 
„nm ecclesiastical tyranny, and to the independ- 
ee of congrega tiout, than any other. With 
e exception of some rigid “regulars,” confes- 
ssions of faith and the authorit associa- 
ms, ere held in no great esteem. 


o 
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pleased to see them come forward to oppose 
what they dọ not like, and to correct what they 
think wrong. I do asaure them that it will give 
me great pleasure to be corrected by them in 
any respect whatever. I trust I have not yet 
to learn the value of truth. Like gold, every 
panas of it is precious. I do earnestly desire to 

e in the full possession of as much of it as I 
can by any means acquire, and I am always 
thankful to — man, woman, or child who 
imparts to me the knowledge of what I knew 
not before. Besides, Iam much pleased with 
their efforts on another account. The Christian 
Baptist ie extensively read in Kentucky, and if it 
is doing any injury it will be corrected and rø- 


e congrega- | pressed in its career; and if it is doing any good 


ms in most To are extremely jealous of i it will receive a new impulse and be accelerated 


eir rights, an 
dicatory. 
eetings are as innocent asa tea party, or any 
cial or friendly interview. Some, I know, do 
uitate the — 

semble 2 horniese ox; they push with their 
rads, but cannot gore. But so long os they 


ill bear reproof, suffer exhortation, and allow | 


delegate nothing to any superior. 
I know some associations whose‘ 


in its course. I care not for its circulation on 
any other account, than as it does good. If it 
does evil, the sooner it dies I will rejoice. But 
I must be convinced before I can be converted 


only they want horns. They to any thing. And such is the constitution of my 


mind, that nothing will operate upon it but truth, 
reason, argument and evidence. 
There are, in the numbers which have been 


| to declare our sentiments without restraint; issued, but two topics that demand our attention. 


1 long as they manifest a willingness to know 
e whole truth, and any disposition to obey it; 
long ae they will hear us and cordially have 
Rowship with us, we will have fellowship with 
em, we will thus labor for their good, and 
ideavor to correct what appears to be amiss— 
mmending when praise is due, and censuring 
hen it becomes necessary. I do hope in this 
ay always to have the approbation of Him 
hose commendation is more to be desired than 
ie admiration and praise of ten thousand worlds. 
his, I think, you must see, I doin perfect con- 
stency with the sentiments advocated in this 
‘ork. But if you still think otherwise, I am 
ailing to hear from you again, and pay due 

gard to what you have to advance. 

With best wishes, I remain, &c. 

Eprror. 





The Baptist Recorder. 
We have duly received seven numbers of The 
aptist Recorder, edited by Messrs. George Wal- 
r and Spencer Clack, Ky. Sundry articles in 
ese numbers exhibit a belligerent aspect to» 
ards this paper. Tho anonymous picces over 
ie signatures S. M.—S. W.—and P. D. we pass 
ithout a single criticism, for two reasons. First, 
scause when a writer — a person who is 
sown, and disliking to be known himself, con- 
rales himself behind two letters as a mask, there 
something so suspicious in his character, 
> undeserving of notice, except from a person 
ke himself under a mask, that we cannot deign 
im a reply. We appear unmasked. Those 
expect from us any attention must come 
award in their full name. And in the second 
dace there is no reason, argument, or good sense 
a those pieces, that should induce us either to 
lesire to know their authors, or, if known, to 
& moment’s reflection. If the authors 
e themselves known, I will publish some 
Ý their pieces in this work without a single 
snark, Sering tial their very appearance in 
àis work would be a sufficient cxposure of their 
mbecility, or of that of their cause, if they have 


feel myself in duty bound to pay some atten- 
to the editorial department of this work, or 
what the editors themselves have to say on 
he great things of the kin of Jesus in the 
Wnt and future state. I am, indeed, much 


fine 


'The one is the editorial remarks upon “experi- 
. mental religion;” the other is some rema 


sof 
aller upon his “ casting vote in the 
Run Association.” Had Mr. Waller con- 
his remarks to the subject on which he 
professedly wrote, we should have endeavored 
to have found room for hie whole piece; but he 
has indulged in too much acrimony, and gone 
off in a tangent from his subject to insinuations 
which are neither creditable to himself nor hia 
cause. We shall, however, present the reader 
with what pertains to his casting vote :— 
“Finding in the lest number of the work 
alluded to, [Christian Baptist,] page 215, under 
the head of “the Casting Vote, or the Creed 
triumphant over the Bible,” a few remarks, in 
which 1 (with the Long Run Association) am 
implicated as acting an unworthy part, and cons 
sidering myself in that connexion singled out aa 
an object of slander, it ecems altogether ims 
rtant that I pay some attention to that subject, 
t is true, as stated in said number, that the Long 
Run Association, at her session of September, 
1825, reported three thousand and sixty-four 
members; that I did preside in said meeting as 
Moderator; that a circular letter, written by 
P. S. Fall, pastor of the Baptist church in Louis- 
ville, Ky. was presented for inspection, the sub- 
ject of which was as stated in said number. It 
is also true that I am a descendant of the Wal- 
lers of Virginia; once persecuted by those who, 
having the form of godliness, but denying the 
power of it: and so great is my attachment to 
my predecessors, and that gospel which they sa 
warmly espoused, that I am content (if the will 
of God be so) to suffer persecution from a similar 
source. It is not true, as expressed at the head 
of said remarks, that in the rejection of said 
letter, the creed was triumphant over the Bible. 
Nor is it true that in giving the casting vote in 
that case, I copied the example of Doctor Light- 
foot by acting from the same reasons. I must 
acknowledge myself at some loss to understand 
the allusion in the expression, “for the same 
reasons:”” if reference is had in this expression 
to the reason given by the publishers of said 
circular letter, for the decision of the moderator. 
Although I have no disposition to impeach the 
motives or veracity of the publishers, yet, to say 
the least of it, manifest injustice is done to the 
moderator on tho subiect of his vote.. It — ad- 
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mitted that something to that effect may have 
occurred in the course of examination on that 
subject, but not in the shape of a reason for the 
coasting vote. It is not true, as insinuated by the 
Christian Baptist, that the creed and the Bible 
were in question before the Association; and I 
cannot poe myself that Mr. Campbell be- 
lieves they were; for he knows too well the 
views of the Baptists in the adoption of the 
creed, to be innocent when he thus represents 
them; for support of these remarks, see Confes- 
sion, ch. i. of which Mr. C. cannot be supposed 
to be ignorant, especially as he has so much to 
say against them. It will be recollected by 
those who were attentive to the proceedings of 
the Long Run Association, that after the circular 
written by P. S. Fall, had passed the examina- 
tion of the committee, and it was presented to 
the Association for adoption, there were two 
additional notes, one of which declaring that it 
was not the intention of the writer to call in 
question the propricty of creeds: this was done 
et the suggestion of the moderator, in commit- 
tee, and with a design to waive any objection to 
the letter, before the Association, which might 
arise from the supposition that the letter was 
designed to oppose and put down the creed. 
Not having the manuscript (as it appeared after 
amendments) before me, I do not pretend to 
detail the facts precisely as they occurred; but 
the substance is given, to the best of my recol- 
lection. These things in view, and it is impos- 
sible that any person can believe, either that the 
creed or Bible were in question before the Asso- 
ciation, or that the casting vote of the moderator 
rendered the creed triumphant over the Bible.” 
Now let the reader observe that every thin 
atated in the article alluded to in the sevent 
number is admitted by Mr. Wailer, excepting 
the head or title prefixed to the article. That 
the creed was triumphant over the bible was the 
patural consequence in my mind, for this reason: 
First, because the letter advocated neither more 
nor lese than that the bible is “the one only suf- 
ficient, perfect, and infallible rule of christian 
faith and mannerw.” And Mr. Waller admits 
that the extracts given in the seventh number 
do, in truth, express the substance of the whole 
letter. Has Mr. Waller assigned any other rea- 
son for giving hìs casting vote, other than stated 
by the publishers of said letter? Does he now 
give his reasons for said vote? And what dam- 
nable or condemnable doctrine was in said let- 
ter, except that it contended that the bible alone 
was the only sufficient, perfect, and infallible 
rule of christian faith and manners? Was not 
the substance of the letter the reason why he re- 
jected it by the casting vote? If not, pray what 
was it? And if it was the substance, I must 
again declare, notwithstanding the question was 
not put in the very words whether the creed or 
the bible shall be the only perfect and infallible 
rule, &c. that still it was in fact and in effect, 
‘tthe creed triumphant over the bible; and to 
quibble now about the form in which the question 
was pul, or to make that an excuse for the vote, is 
only weak and childish. Will the reader please 
turn over to the seventh number of this volume 
and read the extracts of said letter there given, 
and rememberthat Mr. Waller has affirmed them 
to be correctly stated, and then ask himself 
whether tho title given to the casting vote is 
just or unjust, and I will abide by his Necision. 
As to what he says about copying the exam- 
y he “copied” it. 


of Dr. Lightfoot, I did not sa 
his saying that he was not actuated by Dr. 
tfoot’s reasons, and then declaring that he 
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did not know what they were, I must charitably 
say, deserves no notice. Iam glad to observe 
that he is now ashamed of his vote, and that he 
considers it “ slander” to be reminded of it, or 
to have it published without a disrespectful word. 
I have only to add my earnest desires that all 
who vote as he did against such a document as 
said letter, may consider it “ slander” to be told 
of it again. 

I will give another extract immediately fol- 
lowing the preceding, which I am sorry to say ia 
but a poor defence of himself, and unworthy of 
a good cause. This I consider undeserved slan- 
der, and of the lowest kind :— 

«I take this to be the whole secret: Mr. C. has 
set out to cut a figure in the learned world, and 
no plan so likely to succeed as to set himself to 
oppose the whole religious world. If thie course 
can be freed from the charge of bigotry, (against 
which he inveighs so vehemently,) I can only 
say thet I am mistaken: this, however, is no 
new thing under the sun, for in every instance 
where new sects start up, their leaders must (in 
order to success) show that every body else is 
wrong as to religious matters, and themselves 
right: it is true, the baptists are complimented, 
not only with assertions that they are right on 
the subject of baptism, but to their support on 
that subject one public controversy after another 
has been bestowed upon them. This, however, 
is not surprising, when it seems a reasonable 
calculation, that by means of a press at hand, 
— of those controversies might be pro- 

uctive of a considerable income to the donor. 
The exertions of Mr. C. in opposition to associa- 
tions and confessions of faith, or opinions, can- 
not be accounted for upon principles satisfactory 
to me, in any other way kia by sdin the 
following asthe cause. That in order to en argo 
the sphere of his operations every thing like de- 
pendence of the churches, one upon another, 
must be destroyed by the destruction of associa- 
tions, and that of the members of churches by 
the destruction of confessions of faith. And 
why must associations and creeds be destroyed ? 
Because they are human productions. No per- 
son pretends that there is express precept or ex- 
ample in the word of God, yet I esteem it impious 
that the scripturality of associations or creeds 
should be denied.” 

Here my motives of action are represented as 
vile, and what I have said must be false, because 
my motives are judged, condemned, and execrat- 
ed. Ihad thought that “God alone searched 
the hearts and tricd the thoughts of the children 
of men.” On this I will make no comment. I 
do not impute any thing to the motives of Mr. 
Waller; I trust they are pure and upright, and I 
assure him I will be the last to impeach them. 
It is with what he says and does I have to do. I 
leave the rest to him “that sees not as man sees.” 

I have not room to be more particular in my 
remarks, nor more full in my extracts on this 
subject. There are some sentiments expressed 
on the subject of creeds and associations which 
I cannot believe are the real sentiments of the 
author. He says, “I esteem it impious that the 
scripturalit of associations or creeds should be 
denicd.”” I will not comment upon thie saying 
until the writer avows it to be his real sentiment 
on this subject, believing it to have been written 
at an unfavorable moment when under the influ- 
ence of some mental perturbation. For asaur- 
edly no Baptist can think that it ia a sin against 
God, or the want of reverence for him, to deny 
that human creeds and associations are com- 
manded in scripture. 70 


— 
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Agein he says, “To say that creeds and asso- 


‘iations were introduced among us, with any 
»ther than religious feelings, desires, and mo- 
ives, is unpardonable impiety.” Now I would 


rather think and say that Mr. Waller did not un- 
derstand or weigh the import of his own words, 
than to think he really meane that the mere say- 
ing that creeds and associations were introduced 
not as he representa, is a sinu against God that 
has no forgiveness, neither in this world nor the 
next. There are so many things of this kind in 
brother Waller’s piece, that I would rather im- 
pute them to any cause than to suppose them the 
genuine views and feelings of his mind. His 
remarks upon the new version of the New Tes- 
tament, which he never saw, are of the same 
kind, and indicate some mental perturbation, 
which forbid my commenting upon them until 
Tam assured that they are his cool and deliber- 
ate sentiments, 

On the subject of “experimental religion’ the 
editors have been hinting, hoping, and doubting 
something sbout my orthodoxy. Iam glad they 
have begun here, and that they have published 
my first essay on this subject. Had they also 
been so obliging as to have published my last 

or even an intermediate one on the same 
topic, I should have appreciated their candor and 
liberality still more. I think my remarks on 
Conscience, vol. 3, No. 7, being the last thing 
said on that subject, ought to appear in connex- 
ion with No. 8, vol. 1. shall feel obliged to 
acknowledge a favor done to myself individually, 
and to the cause which I espouse, should the ed- 
itors publish the article on “Conscience,” No. 7, 


While on this topic, I must just remark, thet 
as the editors have not as yet attempted to elu- 
cidate this subject, or to give their views, or any 
views, other than a few vague expressions, it 
would no doubt be of importance to the commu- 
nity that they should fully discuss the subject. 
And still I put the question, What is “experi- 
mental religion??? ‘The words import neither 
more nor less in any acceptation of them, ac- 
cording to the English language than a religion 
founded upon experiment, or proved by experi- 
ment. It is optional with those who contend for 
the thing signified by the phrase, to say which 
of the two. If it mean a religion founded upon 
experiment, let them illustrate the nature and 

rties of those experiments: if proved by ex- 
periment, let the experiments be explained. I 
will not do it for them, because I cannot. Let 
them who so warmly contend for the name and 
for something under the name, explain t and I 
will exsmine and declare unequivocally my 
views upon their exposition. As to ‘christian 
experience,” the — is intelligible, and I 
understand the words precisely. hey mean 
the experience of a christian. And Iam persuad- 
ed that every christian in the world has experi- 
ence. Yet a great portion of what is commonly 
ealled “christian experience” is as much the ex- 
perience of deists and apostates, as it is of chris- 
tians. Neither convictions of guilt, nor fears of 
ena nor hopes of exemption, nor desires 
reformation, are peculiar to christians. Simon 
and Judas Iscariot, and ten thousand 

thers have ar tpg these, whom few of the 
would put on their lists of christians. 

the phrase “christian experience”? must be re- 
fined, let it be defined; let those who conse- 
@ate it give us a definition of it that comports 
With the import of the words or with their views. 


My remarks in the 8th No. vol. 1, on this subject, | th 


may be ridiculed and — at by those who 
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do not understand them, or &y those who have 
been misled and are misleading others in thie 
wild course; but they have not yet been able to 
show that they are etther logically or scriptually 
erroneous. I have too many documents to prove 
that thousands are depending upon their experi- 
ences and experimental! religion as the bases of 
their hope towards God, whose experience and 
sl el religion are not worth a straw. 

am assured that every one that is born of God 
feels as well as believes, hopee and fears, loves 
and abhors, rejoices and trembles, and that they 
are conscious of ali these; that they are purified 
in their hearts, reformed in their lives, and zeal- 
ous of good works; that they are fervent in 
spirit, constant in prayer, and intent on showing 
forth the praises of him who has called them out 
of darkness into his marvellous light. And I 
contend that, without these, a man is blind and 
cannot see far, and dead while he lives. 

As to the modus ope , as described by the 
opui itis all foolish philosophy; vain and 
eceitful jargon, and a ship load of such theo- 

ries is not worth one inspired word. If I cannot 
prove them such by unansworable arguments, I 
will become a spiritual metaphysician, a theoret- 
ic doctor, a retailer of theological receipts, as 
orthodox as Beza or Calvin. 

I have now to propose to the editors of the 
Baptist Recorder:—You, gentlemen, have se- 
lected what you call my views of experimental 
religion, out of the numerous topics in the Chrie- 
tian Baptist. This appears from your beginning 
with this topic. If, of the numerous essays on 
this subject, you think the first one on this topic 
answers your purpose better than any other, I 
have no objections to your availing yourselves 
of it, irrespective of any thing afterwards pub- 
lished on the same topic; or if you please to se- 
lect any other one down to the article headed 
“Conscience,” No. 6, vol. 3. or if you prefer to 
publish your own sentiments on the subject, I 
will promise to publish any thing you write on 
the subject, to the amount of four or five pages 
im one number, and will take no more to myself 
in replying to it—on the following conditions: 
ist. That you publish my replies in full in your 
paper; and 2dly. That you confine yourselves to 
one topic at atime, and abstain from every ex- 
pression of passion, from every insinuation about 
my motives, which you know nothing about; in 
a word, that You confine yourselves to argument 
and scripture. I do not stipulate these conditions 
as though I feared a non-compliance, or any 
thing like injustice on your part; but the insin- 
uations over the name of Geo. Waller have given 
some apprehension that the latter may not be an 
untimely hint. My willingness to be instructed 
or put to rights, and to give every opportunity to 
my readers to judge for themselves, have dic- 
tated the firat condition. I court investigation, 
and only ask for what is commonly called “ fair 
play,” and good order in the plan of conducting it. 

One topic at a time, and a firm adherence to 
the oracles of truth and to argument, are condi- 
tions which common sense and common justice 
dictate, and against which we know of no objec- 
tion which honesty, integrity, and the conscious- 
ness of a good cause can offer. All of which is 
respectfully submitted, by your humble servant 
for the truth’s sake, Te Enrroz. 





Many of the great men of all departments of 
science, in their lucid intervals, have expressed 
e same views of the bible and of systematic 


logy: 
theology * 7i 
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Milton's Treatise on Christian Doctrine. 

“If, shen, the scriptures be in themselves so 
perspicuous, and sufficient of themselves to make 
men wise unto salvation through faith, and that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works, through what infa- 
tuation is it that even Protestant divines persist 
in darkening tho most momentous traths of reli- 
gion by intricate comments, on the plea that 
such en explanation is necessary; stringing toge- 
ther all the useless technicalities and empty dis- 
tinctions of scholastic barbarism, for the purpose 
of elucidating those scriptures which they are 
continually extolling as models of plainness? as 
if scripture, which possesses in itself the clearest 
light, and is sufficient for its own explanation, 
especially in matters of faith and holiness, re- 
quired to have the simplicity of its divine truths 
more fully developed, and placed in a more dis- 
tinct view, by illustrations drawn from the ab- 
etract of human science, falsely so called.” 


Dr. Geor Campbell's — Commentators and 
— —— hie Lectures on 


“The dogmatist knows —— of degrees, 
either in evidence or in faith. He has properly 
no opinions or doubts. Every thin with him is 
either certainly true, or certainly false. Of this 
turn of mind I shali only say, that so far from 
being an indication of vigor, it is a sure indica- 
tion of debility in the intellectual powers.” 

“Of most of our commentaries we may almost 
me they speak an infinite deal of nothing.— 
Their reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have them they 
are not worth the search.” 

“Almost every commentator hath his favorite 
system, which occupies his imagination, biases 
his understanding, and more or less tinges all 
his comments.” 

‘* How unsafe, then, must it be to trust in men. 
When we thus implicitly follow a guide before 
inquiry, if we should even happen to be in the 
right, it ig, with regard to us, a matter purely 
accidental.” 

« Whilst, therefore, itie by far the too general 
cry, ‘Read, read commentators, systematists, 

araphrasts, controvertista, demonstrations, con- 
utations, apologies, answers, defences, replie 
and ten thousand other such like;’ I shoul 
think the most important advice to be, de- 
voutly study the scriptures themselves, if you 
would understand their doctrine in singleness 
of heart.” 

‘“ Rica having been to visit the library of a 
French convent, writes thus to his friend in Per- 
sia concerning what had passed: Father, said I 
to the librarian, what are these huge volumes 
which fill the whole side of the library? These, 
said he, are the interpreters of the scriptures.— 
There is a prodigious number of them, replied 
I; the scriptures must have been very dark for- 
merly, and very clear at present. Do there re- 
main still any doubts? Are there now any 
points contested? Are there? (answered he 
with surprise,) Are there? There are almost as 
many as there are lines. You astonish me, said 
I; what then havo all these authors been doing? 
These authors, returned he, never searched the 
scriptures for what ought to be believed, but for 
whet they did believe themselves. They did 
not consider them as a book wherein were con- 
tained the doctrines which they ought to receive, 
but as a work which might be made to author- 
ize their own ideas,” 
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No. 11.} June 5, 1826. 

A Restoration of the Ancient Order Things. 
a No. XIII. d n 


The Biahop's Office.—No. IT. 

Some of the populars sneer at the term 
as if the Spirit of God had not chosen it to desig- 
nate the only legitimate “ officer” in a christian 
congregation, who is, from office, to teach and 
rule, hey Tove Rabbi, Rabhi, or Reverend and 
Right Reverend, too well to lay them aside, or 
to exchange these haughty titles for the apostolic 
and humble name of overseer or bishop. And I 
see that some of the Baptists too, who love the 
present order of things, and who contend for the 
traditions of the fathers in the mass, in their edi- 
torial labors either capitalize, or italicize, or b 
some outlandish mark, erect a monument of a 
miration at every inscnibing of the name Bishop. 
Yet their dear “ Confession of Faith’ says, p. 43: 

“g, A particular church gathered and com- 
pletely organized according to the mind of Christ, 
consists at officers and members; and the offi- 
cers appointed by Christ to be chosen and set 
apart by the church, so called and gathered, for 
the peculiar administration of ordinances, and 
execution of power, or duty, which he intrusts 
them with, or calls them to, to be continued to 
the end of the world, are bishops, or elders, and 
deacons.” 

Some again, because of the impieties of Eng- 
land and Rome in appropriating this term to a 
man whowore a wig, end a gown, and trappings» 
have considered it very profane indeed, to c 
any man a bishop who does not wear a wig and 
kiss the pope’stoe. But to those who have 
an apostolic taste, the title or name of office 
which Paul and Peter adopted and designated is 
incomparably preferable to the preseriptions of 
Geneva or Westminster. I have lately heard 
that some Baptist teachers who at first recog- 
nized the “ divine right,” at least of the name, 
and were desirous of coming up to the ancient 
model in al! things, are now startled, if not con- 
siderably shocked, when ealuted *& Bishop;” but 
the term reverend can be heard without any ner- 
vous spasm. Perhaps thie may be accounted for 
on good principles; and, indeed, if sọ, it is the 
best argument we can find for giving an exclu- 
sive preference to the terms adopted and fixed 
by the Spirit of Revelation. The reason why 
they are startled at the title on this hypothesia, 
they see some incongruity in its application to 
them. There is no incongruity arisi 
their want of an academical education, from 
their being merely acquainted with their mother 
tongue, from their not having a doctorate or an 
honorary degree. Itis not on this account they 
are startled or affrighted at being called Bishop. 
But they never read in the New Testament of a 
bishop of two, three or four congregations; of a 
bishop having the “pastoral care”? of a church in 
Rome, and Corinth, and Ephesue—in Philedel- 
phia, Pergamos, and Thyatira, at the same time. 

hey might have read of a plurality of bishops 
in one congregation, but never of a poan of 
congregations under one bishop. This they may 
have read in the history of diocesan episcopacy, 
but not in the history of primitive episcopacy. 
But some of them are startled perhaps, on an- 
other consideration. They were not made bish- 
ops according to law. Their declaration of a 
special call tosome work entirely distinct from 
the bishop’s work, was the ladder which reached 
from the floor to the pulpit. And re Oh not 
read that any were made bishops in the hale and 
undegenerate days of the christien es 
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because of their having declared that they were 
inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit to take upon 
them the office of a bishop. In fine, there is no 
occasion for being particularor minute in finding 
out incongrtuities, which may appear to some a 
good and lawful reason why they should not be 
so designated. But they can discover no in- 
congruity in being called minister, preacher or 
divine; for every one that makes public speeches 
er harangues on religion, is so called by their 
eotemporaries. The term too, is be- 
come such common property, that the preacher 
ef the dreams of Swedenborg, or the leader of 
the dance of a Shaker meeting is fully entitled 
to all its honors and emoluments—equally heirs 
to its privileges in this world and that which 
is to come. That some half dozen of Baptist 
hers have become shy of the name bishop 
‘or the reasons above specified, is, indeed, a good 
symptom in their case. It provea that their ac- 
quaintance with the ancient order of things is 
increasing, that they see a discrepancy between 
the ancient order and the present—between 
themselves and the bishops iastituted and ap- 
peinted by the apostles, 

As to our Presbyterian brethren, they make 
little or no pretenstons to tho name. They are 
wise enough to know that it is unsuitable to their 
eharacter; but they would have some to think, 
that their minister and Paul’s bishop are one 
and the same character. 

Our methodist friends have not quite forgotten 
the glory and majesty of the Lord Archbishop 
of York :—for even until this hour archepisco- 
pacy has some charms in their eyes. In other 
words, a few of this brotherhood still like the 
remains of diocesan episcopacy. They seem to 
admire it, even in itsruins. I believe, however, 
such is the progress of light amongst this zealous 
people, that few, if any of their leaders, consid- 
er there is a divine right for either their bishops 
or form of church government, other than “voz 

» Yet still their “church go- 
vernment” has too many heads, even when the 
horns are broken off. 

The good old church bishops are not 
within the sphere of comparison, There is no 
point of contact; no one side of the system that 
ean be measured by any side of primitive epis- 
copacy. 

ur baptist brethren began in the spirit, but 
ended in the flesh, on their adopting a spe- 
cies of presbyterial independency—licensing of 
teachers, and then converting these preachers 
into elders, with the exclusive right of adminis- 
tering “ sealing ordinances,” and creating or fin- 
ishing an order of its own kind. 

But the fect is, very generally, that few of the 
leaders of religious assemblies seem to know, or 
are able to decide, whether they should be called 
evangelists, preachers, elders, bishops, or am- 
bassadors; but the term minister or divine seems 
to embrace them all. 

To many it seems but of little consequence to 
be tenacious of the name. Why not then call 
the leaders priests? Why not then call them 
astrologers, —— or oneirocritica, if the 
mame be indifferent! Because, says one, those 
names are used to denote quite different charac- 
ters. For the same reason, therefore, let the 
names which the apostles adopted be used in 
their own acceptation, and let those things, 
persons and offices which the apostles said nə- 
thing about, be named or styled as the inventors 

please, but call not bitter sweet, nor sweet bit- 
ter. Let us not call the messenger of a congre- 
gation, an elder. Let us not call a preacher, a 
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bishop. Let us not call a bishop, a divine; nor 
a deacon, a ruling elder. In a word, let us 
give to divine institutions divine names, and to 
human institutions human names. 

_ Were christian societies to constitute christian 
bishops, and to designate them by their proper 
title or name of office, many important results 
would exhibit themselves, amongst which, none 
of the least would be the levelling the haughty 
and supercilious pretensions of those who alate 
another office under this name, and designate 
themacives as the only persons to be so viewed 
and denominated. 

Another happy circumstance resulting from 
this course, would be the discountenancing and 
suppressing the pretensions and enthusiastic 
conceits of those who are imposing themselves 
upon society, under the pretence thet they are 
specially called and sent by the Holy Spirit of 
God to preach. If they are sent to preach, let 
them go to preach—but they can plead no right 
to officiate as bishops under the call to preach. 
If they are called to go and preach the gospel 
to every creature, they dare not, of course, refuse 
to go; nor dare they assume a work in relation 
to which they are not called, and to which no 
man was ever otherwise called, than as the 
brethren, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
called him. For amongst all the qualifications 
by which Paul would have a bishop chosen—the 
modern special call is not to be found—I again 
repeat, that the adoption of the course divinely 
recommended, weuld, in due timc, suppress the 
impositions practised upon the unsuspicious, by 
a clas of raving, ranting mountebanks, who are 

laying themselves off asa kind of little half 
inspired ones, who just give to the people what 
they pretend they have got from heaven; and 
say that so clear is their divine mission and call, 
that eternal woe awaits them if they preach not 
the gape 

The bishops of apostolic creation are some- 
times called elders—because they were general- 
ly aged persons, and always amonget the oldest 
converts in tbe community in which they offici- 
ated. But the office is no where called the eld- 
er’s ofice. There is nothing in the term elder, 
which can designate the nature of any office. 
But the term bishop implies a good and arduous 
work. 

While on the term elder, it mey be remarked, 
that there is no greater incongruity than to see 
a stripling or a young man from twenty to thir- 
ty, styled elder; and if the name does not suit 
his years, it is a very strong reason in favor of 
the conclusion that the office of a bishop does not. 

Here I had intended to have called the read- 
ers attention to the call and appointment of a | 
bishop—but circumstances beyond my control, 
forbid an effort of this kind for the — 

DITOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
B—— Co. (Md.) April !, 1826. 

Deak Brorner,—ALTHoueHs a stranger to your 
correspondents Faithful, see page, 184 and J— 
H——, see page 222, I feel an affection that pro- _ 
ceeds for the truth’s sake, that I cannot withhold 
from their view a statement of a church of Jesus 
Christ attending to the ordinances in their sim- 
plicity. Although I am in practice for years 
with the order deacribed below, yet to copy this 
account is far better than I could do it other- 
wise—and your time being so much occupied 
with printing the New Testament, you have not 
been able to comply with what you say at the 
close of yours to Faithful, that We a 
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to give the history of the progress and profi-; verse to the end, [which he read.] Here then, 


ciency of some congregations who have taken 
this course, and are now enjoying a participa- 
tion of the fulness of the blessings of the gospel 
of Christ.” You will please publish this account 
in the present volume, and my anxiety for the 
dear brethren, Faithful and J— H—, will be re- 
lieved. Yours oe 


— 


The following ie copied from the first volume of 
the — Magazine, printed in Edirburgb, 
in 1819. 

An Account of a Remarkable Occurrence in a 

Late Journey.—An Apostolic Chureh. 
Havine occasion, some time ago, to travel in 
the county of I arrived, on Saturday even- 

ing, in the town o . Being a stranger, I 

made inquiry of my host respecting the places 

of worship in the town. He told me there were 
two established churches, a Burgher and an anti- 

Burgher meeting, an Episcopal chapel, and of 

late, said he, another meeting has been set up, 

whose mode of worship is different from ali tne 
others. I was curiousto learn wherein it differed; 
but he could give me no distinct answer, only, 
he said, that many of the town’s people did not 
approve of it, though, he bad heard, some of the 

ver cast liked it very much. Next morning I 
inquired where I shouid find the new place of 
worship he had mentioned, and being directed, 

I repaired to it.—Two persons, whom | supposed 

to be the elders of the church, goon entered.— 

Onc of them, aftor a short prayer, imploring the 

divine presence, gave out a hymn, celebrating 

the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. He then 
read a portion of scripture from the Old Testa- 
ment and another from the New. That from 
the New Testament was judiciously chosen, as 
illustrating some part of what had been read 
from the Old. Having mentioned several of the 
members by name, who were variously afflicted, 
he called on ono of the brethren to pray. He 
was an aged disciple of grave appearance; his 
prayer seemed to be the effusion of a heart alive 
to (:od—plain, artless, and — I was 
particularly sttuck by the affectionate manner in 
which he prayed for these distressed brethren. 
It reminded me of the apostle’s description of 
the body of Christ, “ Whethcr one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it.” Afteragain 
uniting in praise, the other elder addressed the 
church, in terms which made such an impres- 
sion on my mind, that, I believe, I repeat his 
words almost verbalim—“] have now,” said he, 

‘‘ brethren, to lay before you a matter peculiarly 

painful, itis the case of our brother His 
crime is described in the fifth chapter of the 
Galatians, the 19th verse. The fall of our bro- 
ther, I lament to say, is well known to the world, 
and has caused the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
pheme. By the offence of this person (for he 
did not again name him) the church is called to 
deep humiliation before God. In this mournful 
casc, wo have a striking instance of the fatal 
effects of unnecessarily min ling with the world. 
This was tho first step of bis efection, and it 
paver the way for all that has followed. When 

rat spoken to on the subject he positively de- 
nied it; but has now confessed it to me and two 
of the brethren.” [Here these two brethren 
simply attested the truth of the statement.}— 
After a short pause he proceeded—* With tho 
law of our Lord and Master in our hands, we can 
be at no loss as to our duty in this case. That 
law is explicitly stated inthe fifth chapter of the 
ìst epistle to the Corinthians, from the fourth 











you perceive, brethren, there is no alternative; 
the Lord Jesus commands us, both for this 
son’s good, and that of the body, to separate hi 
from our fellowship.» The church, (who I now 
perceived were sitting together in one place) 
having signified their conviction that this was 
their duty, the elder, with much solemnity said, 
«We then, as a church of Jesus Christ, and act- 
ing by his authority, do, in obedience to his com- 
mandment, separate —— from our fellow- 
ship.” He then prayed, in — appropriate 
and impressive manner, for the apy, subject 
of discipline, that the ordinance of which 
had now been attended to, might be blessed to 
his soul, in bringing him to repentance—end to 
the church, in leading them to watchfulness, 
self abasement, and continual dependance on 
the grace of Jesus. After prayer, the 101s 
psalm was sung, which formed an extremely suit- 
able conclusion to the solemn service. I never 
witnessed a scene more deeply ame une: The 
countenance of every person present — 
his feelings. How is it, said I to myself, that! 
have lived so long among christians, and have 
never, till now, seen this plain and positive law 
of Jesus carried into effect? How beneficial are 
the Jaws of his kingdom! how much are they 
calculated to promote the spiritual life of his 
people, and to awaken the thoughtless and in 
considerate! The church now proceeded to— 
what I afterwards understood was a stated part 
of their service cvery Lord’s day—the obserr- 
ance of the Lord’s supper. The simplicity with 
which this divine ordinance was attended to, 
was, in itself, edifying. I beheld a representa 
tion of the unity of the body of ” hrist, which I 
never before witnessed. e words of the im- 
stitution were read by one of the elders, a few 
remarks werc then made on the nature of the 
Lord's supper, and on the spirit in which it ought 

| to be observed. He then gave thanks; and then 
breaking the bread gave it to the disciples, who 
divided it among themselves. Having again 
united in — he gave also the cup, and 
when all had drank of it, concluded with a short 
exhortation, and singing an appropriate hymn. 
This part of the service being closed, the elder 
said, * Let us now, brethren, attend to the ordi- 
nance of mutual exhortation: when some of the 
members spoke, for a few minutes alternately, 
with much simplicity, carnestness, and evident 

j humblenessof mind. The addressee of the bre- 
thren were, properly speaking, exhortations— 
calculated to excite to the performance of duty, 
and to bear, with patience, the various sufferings 
of the present life: eachof them had some re 
lation to the others, and their combined influence 
was highly salutary. Is not thie, said J to my- 
self, an exhibition of what tho — meant, 
when he speaks of “the body of Christ edifying 
itself in have?” The exhortations of the breth 
ren were followed by an address from one of the 
elders, in which he briefly recapitulated the top- 
ics A forward by the members, and er- 
forced the .duties to which their attention had 
been called. One of the brethren was agun 
calied on to pray. After again uniting in praise, 
the elder, in a short prayer, implored the divins 
benediction on all their services, and ent 

the blessing of God, while they attended to the 
fellowship of the saints. The church then mt 
down, when a collection was made, and the wot 
ship closed. The two hours which I thus spent 
with these dear people, were among the happiest 
and most profitable I ever enjoyed on earth. I 
bless God, that inexpectedly hed an oppone 
í 
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nity of — the order of a church, which 
commended itself to my mind, as combining all 
the ends of christian association, and of which I 
had previously formed some idea from reading 
the New Testament. After an interval the ser- 
vice proceeded, and the time was occupied by 
prayer and praise, the teaching of the elders, and 
the reading of the word of God; which last, I 
observed, throughout the day formed a conspicu- 
ous part of their worship. 

“Being under the necessity of leaving this 
town early next morning, I was very desirous 
of learning their history. Accordingly, when 
worship was over in the evening, I accosted a 
person whom [ had noticed among the members: 
“Sir”? said I, “Tam a stranger in this place, and 
was happily led to your place of worship to-day. 
Although unknown to any of you in the face, I 
trust I am one with you in the faith and hope 
of the gospel. I was very much edified with 
your order, and would esteem it a great favor 
if you would give me some particulars of your 
history.” He very kindly invited me to his 
house, and gave me the following interesting 
detail :—* I have no doubt,” said he, * that the 
motives of your inquiry are good; I shall, there- 
fore, without reserve, give you the information 

a request. We have met together as a church 
or these six years past. The original members 
were intimately acquainted with one another. 
Rach of us had, for a considerable time, been 
groaning under the defects of the societies with 
which we were then connected. We clearly 
perceived that they bore none of the features 
of the churches set in order by the apostles; but 
we sinfully contented ourselves with our condi- 
tion. Our chief comfort, as to christian society, 
arose from assembling together once a-week 1n 
what is called a — meeting. On one 
of these occasions a member spoke with some 
freedom on the distress he felt, arising from the 
cause above mentioned. This led the way to 
a free conversation; and we soon found that our 
distress was not that of an individual, but com- 
mon to us all. We therefore resolved to walk 
together as a church in all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord Jesus, diligently 
searching the scriptures to know his will, and 
fervently praying to be guided by him. From 

t period we have assembled regularly on 
the first day of the week. The Lord has been 
pee graciously to countenance us. Our 

ginning was indeed small; we were few and 
despiacd; but walking, as I trust, in the fear 
of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit, we have been greatly multiplied. We 
had soon the satisfaction of choosing two of our 
brethren, with whose qualifications we were 
entirely satisfied, as our elders. Their labors 
of love have been much blessed, and one and 
another has from time to time been added to our 
number. Our communion commenced,” he con- 
tinued, “in the full conviction that we were 
yielding obedience tothe Lord Jesus. And now 
we have increasing experience of the truth of 
our Saviour’s declaration, that if any man do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God. We have no standard but the will of 
our Master; and this we find so clearly stated 
a the scriptures, that, with the teachable spirit 
of disciples, we are in-no danger of misunder- 
Manding it.” “The brethren,” said I, “appear 
to kave much love to each other.” “Yes,” he 

ied, ““we know the benefits of christian 
owshp, by coming together into one place on 
the fret day of the week, and regularly observing 
the ordinances of Christ, we not only get better 
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acquainted, but our interest in each other is 
greatly promoted. Ifa brother or a sister be 
absent they are immediately missed, and inquiry 
is made for them. Our elders know well the 
situation of every individual; and in case of 
distress, the church is particularly informed.. 
Thus our sick, or otherwise distressed brethren, 
are not neglected. Christian sympathy is exci- 
ted, and we are stirred up to the duty of weeping 
with those that weep. In short,” continued h 
“(we have convincing proof of the wisdom of 
the —— of Christ, and how eminentl 
the observance of them is calculated to cheri 
and mature every christian grace, the people 
of God are not aware of the loss they sustain b 
neglecting any one of them.” “I was muc 
gratified,” said I, ‘tby the short exhortations of 
the brethren to-day; is every brother called on 
to exhort in the church?” ‘ Yes,” he answered, 
“we think the commandment to exhort one 
another, can be limited no otherwise, than by a 
brother possessing no talent for it. It is the duty 
of our elders to take care that the edification 
of the church be not marred; and if a church 
be composed of real disciples abuses will rarely 
occur. We have no right to make laws to our 
selves; it is our province to follow implicitly the 
injunctions of our master. A few Sabbaths ago, 
one of our brethren spoke on the consolations 
which the gospel affords to believers under the 
heaviest trials, and with much feeling urged the 
duty of cordial submission to the will of God, 
The advice came with peculiar impression, from 
one whose deep affliction was well known to his 
brethren. Indeed, who that knows the Lord is 
not fitted to suggest a word in season, and how 

racious is the Saviour’s appointment, that his 

isciples should comfort one another with the 
words of truth. Individual experience thus bes 
comes a general benefit. The Lord Jesus, my 
friend, bestows pie on his people, and every one 
knows that gifts are improved by exercising 
them.” “But does not the singularity of your 
observances, draw upon you the censure of 
others?” “I believe it does; but,” added he, 
with a look of peculiar satisfaction, “a full 
conviction that we are obeying the command- 
ments of the Lord Jesus, raises us superior to 
these little obstacles. While we follow our own 
convictions of duty, and are thankful, that, in 
this highly favored country, every man enjoys 
liberty to worship God according to his own con- 
science, we, at the same time, cherish a loving 
spirit towards all who truly fear God; we ear- 
nestly desire the universal spread of the gospel; 
and use every means in our power for the salva- 
tion of perishing sinners around us.” Ithanked 
this worthy man for the free and open manner 
in which he had talked with me, and, with much 
regret, bade him adicu! 

Next morning I pursued my journey, but not 
without casting a wishful eye on the spot where 
these —— sojourn. The occurrences of this 
day I shall not soon forget. Never do I read 
of the churches of the New Testament but I 
realize the christians at Send forth, O ` 
God! thy light and thy truth, unite thy people. 
Thou hast indeed given them a good law; thy 
commandments concerning all things are right. 
“Thus says the Lord, I am the Lord your God, 
who teaches you to profit, who leads you by 
the way that you should go. Oh! that you 
had hearkened to my commandments, then had 
your peace been as a river, and your rightcous- 
ness as the waves of the sea!’ ® 


a Would the churches at Jerusalem, Philippi, &c., the 
models of the above, be esteemed orthodox now — 





Christian Morahty.—No. I. 

Turre is as much wisdom exhibited in con- 
cealing some things as there is in revealing 
others. Parents, in relation to their own chil- 
dren, have incontestible proofs of this, if they 
are parents of discernment. Our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, in revealing himself and his designs to the 
children of men, has parecer concealed many 
things which it would have been unwise, in re- 
lation toal! ends and results, to have discovered. 
There was evidently some principle, some sta- 
tute in the counsels of the Omniscient, which 
allowed the discovery of certain things, and for- 
bade the disclosure of others. When this prin- 
ciple or rule of revelation is apprehended many 
important results are acquired, many reflections 
present themeelves which are of much value to 
the student of the Bible. 

We have no doubt but it is quite practicable 
to ascertain the rule or principle which author- 
izes the revelation of some things, and which 
withholds from mortal man the knowledge of 
others. 

When we take into view the object proposed, 
in giving to the world the bible, we have got into 
the possession of more than half the secret. 
And what was this? It will be said, The illu- 
mination of theworld. But in reference to some 
end? Assuredly in reference to some end; for, 
without this end in view, there could be no se- 
lection of items or topics on which to address 
men. God has not disclosed the principles of 
astronomy or navigation in any part of his reve- 
lation; yet if the object of his revelation had 
been the mere illumination of the mind on sub- 
jects hitherto unknown, the syeteme and laws of 
astronomy or chemistry, would have been in 
times past a proper subject of revelation. But it 
is not the mere illumination of the mind which 
constituted a primary object in any communi- 
cation from God to man. 

To come directly tothe point before us, it must 
be observed that the volume of revelation was 
not given to angela, nor written for them; nor 
was it even to man in his primitive state, nor 
&dapted to a perfect innocent being; but it was 
designed for, addressed to and conferred upon 
fallen and polluted human beings, composed of 
soul, body and spirit, in such circumstances as 
those in which we first find ourselves when in- 
troduced to life. From all which the inference 
is unavoidable, viz. That the bible is designed 
for, and adapted to, the children of men in their 
poen circumstances, to improve their condition 

ere, and to fit them to become members ofa 
pure, refined and exalted society hereafter. 

It has long been discovered, and almost uni- 
versally admitted, that three words constitute the 
gum total of human misfortune in this life— 
These are, ignorance, guilt and bondage. From 
the brutal ignorance of the Hottentot, up to the 
refined ignorance ofa sceptic philosopher, there 
are many intermediate degrees; but as respects 
the true knowledge which the bible communi- 
cates, there is a total blank in the extremes and 
in all the intermediate degrees. 

To fit man for heaven, in one sentence, is the 
design of the whole volume. This being ad- 
mitted, then it follows that nothing is revealed 
which is not directly or indirectly conducive to 
this end. The grand rule or principle on which 
all revelation has ever proceeded, is this—what- 
ever may or can purify man, is lawful and be- 
nevolent to communicate; whatever cannot ac- 
complish thie, Wisdom says, Disclose it not. 

Curiosity has prompted a thousand queries, to 
which the bible deigns no reply. And why? 
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Because, if answered, they would contribute 
nothing to the purification of the heart, or to the 
reformation of the life. God’s sublime and glo- 
rious scheme of ameliorating and reforming the 
world is founded upon the actual condition of 
man. And as intelligence, purity of heart, end 
rectitude of life, are as inseparably connected 
with present and future happiness, as ignorance 
and guilt are with bondage and wretchedness, 
both here and hereafter, the bible is prepared, 
was bestowed, and is adapted, to the promotion 
of intelligence and purity, as prerequisites, asin- 
dispensables, as a sine gua non to happiness. 
“The whole scripture is divinely inspired, and 
is profitable for teaching, for confutation, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, and thoroughly fitted for eve 
good work.” Intelligence, purity of heart, aod 
uprightness of life, are the sole objects for which 
the bible was bestowed onthe world. Asi 
rance, guilt and bondage, constitute the sum 
total of human misery, so intelligence, purity and 
the freedom of the truth, comprehend the whole 
object, design and end of divine revelation. 
hristiane, then, egregiously mistake, who 
value themselves on the account of their superior 
intelligence, or who pursue information in the 
things revealed, merely for its own sake. Un- 
less this knowledge is conducive and allied to 
the art of living well, it merely puffs up and 
avails nothing. I have seen some christians 
who seem to think that the clearness of their 
views and the comprehension of their understan- 
ing would invade the kingdom of heaven and 
take the citadel of God, whose piety and purity 
were far below the standard of a Syrophenicien 
woman, were far below the scale on which 
Zaccheus the publican was measured. In fact, 
a man who glories in his intellectual attainments 
in the bible, (and of this class there are not a 
few) and pursues the knowledge of the volume 
for its own sake, resembles a foolish husband- 
man who boasts of his thousand measures of 
wheat and his thousand measures of corn, who, 
as yet, has but ploughed his fields, and intends 
nothing more until harvest. Yet intelligence is 
one of the noblest of all things; for without it 
there is no purity. Itis only, however, when 
itis pursued and acquired for the express pur- 
se of living piously and virtuously, that itis 2 
lessing to the possessor. We sometimes meet 
with more piety, purity and virtue, amongst those 
of inferior intellectual endowments, than amo 
those of superior attainments. ‘For kaoela 
puffs up.” As, therefore, the bible was written 
to impart intelligence to men, as this intelligence 
was designed to promote purity, and as purity ise 
sential to happiness, we may see what ought to 
be our constant aim in all our studies, in all our 
inquiries into the meaning of the bible. Andthat, 
as Solomon says, “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” so the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, * Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments,” for this is the whole happiness of 
man. Enrros. 





Theoretic, Scholastic, Metaphysical, Speculative 
Theology. 

Tue editors of the Baptist Recorder appe to 
be very strongly attached to dogmatic theology- 
With many, indeed, of the admirers of 
telian logic and the Geneva theology, : 
in the faith means no more than pronouncing 
with an unfaltering tongue a few dogmas in 

uaint style of puritanical divinity. Grestet 
care are entertained, and stronger doubts ae 
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orthodoxy are expressed by those zealous and 
sound divines, because I will not subscribe a few 
unprofitable and foolish dogmas, than if I had 
denied the resurrection of the dead and the final 
jodgment—at least so it appears tome. Great 
efforts are made to enlist the feelings and pre- 
judices of those with whom sound 1s infinitely 
more important than sense, against my endeavors 
to call the attention of christians off from the 
vanities of spiritual quacks, to the pure milk of 
the divine word. Iam represented, if not in so 
many words, yet in effect, as “inthe gall of bit- 
temess and bond of iniquity,’ because of my 
essay on experimental religion. In a late Re- 
corder an extract is given from some Christian 
Secretary, pronouncing encomiums upon Messrs. 
Waller and Clack for their able efforts to expose 
my heresy, in which there is about a round half 
dozen of plump falsehoods, gravely told, and no 
doubt undesignedly from the overflowings of an 
honest zeal in defence of orthodoxy, which led 
the author to speak on a subject with which he 
was entirely unacquainted, and concerning a 
rson of whom he scarcely knows the name. 
et this will pass very well with those whose 
“inward consciousness” is made a test of divine 
tevelation, and whose “experience” constitutes 
e tribunal from which there is no appeal. May 
the Lord have mercy upon those who oppose the 
restoration of the ancient order of things, and 
teach them the leson which Gamaliel taught 
bis compeers in the Sanhedrim! Poor men! I 
can enter into their views and feclings, for I 
know their system; I know my own motives 
too: and were they a little wiser they would be 
the first to aid, and the last to oppose, what all 
who are born of God are praying for every day— 
the union, peace, harmony, and love of chris- 
tians on the foundation which the Great Archi- 
tect himself laid for his spiritual temple. Should 
they succeed in securing the attachment of the 
misguided to their moth-eaten systems, what 
reward can they expect, and what do they anti- 
eipate from the Judge of All? Will he praise 
them for preferring the dogmas of the schools to 
the — of the apostles? Will he com- 
mend them for flattering the people that they 
are just up to the model of the New Testament; 
that they are perfect in their views and prac- 
tices, wanting nothing? Will he thank them 
for their zeal in maintaining the traditions of sy- 
nods and councils in contravention of his own 
apostles? O! that tbey who have influence 
among the people, would use that influence to 
ighten and punfy their minds, and not to 
rming them in cold, and sterile, and lifeless 
nef 1) d f 
e following dogmas are expressive of the 
views of the editors on one copie, in relation to 
which they have something in almost every pa- 


r. 

“1. The regeneration of the heart is the work 
of God, by his Spirit exerted immediately and 
directly upon the hearts and understandings of 
men. 

“2. The regeneration of the heart is not the 
work of God, by his Spirit exerted immediately 
and directly upon the hearts and understandings 
of men; but it is the effect of the word believed. 
The word itself is spirit and kife. All that is 
Becessary to produce what is called the new man, 
% an honest reception and firm belief of the 
mths of the gospel; for the operation of faith 
always in perfect accordance with the nature 
ef the truth believed.” 

The first of these positions the editors declare 
tobe a true one, and that the Baptists have long 
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aigce “adopted” it. It is an alien, and the 
have adopted it. Who “adopted” the secon 
osition, the editors do not say, and for my part 
Pdo not know. For I have nevcr met with a 
creed which says, “the regeneration of the 
heart is not the work of God, by his Spirit,” &. 
&c. I hope the editors are so far regenerated 
themselves as not to invent dogmas for others 
that they may injure the reputation of others, 
and gain credit to themselves for their orthodoxy. 
But they avow the first dogma to be their own 
creed, and bolster it up by the “internal evs. 
dence of consciousness’ and the right it has te 
be true because the Baptists have long since 
adopted it. This last bulwark of the dogma J 
hesitate to admit. For neither the Baptist Com 
fession of Faith says so, nor do I believe that 
the Baptists generally teach this dogma. How- 
ever, whether they do or do not teach it, is, with 
me, a matter of no moment; for I am assured 
that neither John the Baptist, nor any Baptist 
congregation in the apostolic age, either taught, 
or entertained, or expressed such a dogma. Bui 
it is either expressed with ingenuity, or mental 
reservation; and where two opinions may be 
formed of an action or expression, cherity sa 
always prefer the more favorable one. 6 shall 
do so. Now the proposition says, ** the regene- 
ration of the heart is the work of God, by his 
Spirit exerted immediately.” Mark this word 
immediately, i. e. without the intervention of any 
other cause—independent of the word. So, then 
Messrs. Waller and Clack declare in favor of 
this dogma, that the regeneration of the heart is 
the work of God, by his Spirit exerted indepen- 
dent of the word or revelation of God, directly 
upon the hearts and understandings of men.— 
is they positively declare to be, with them, 
the standard of orthodoxy. Now the question 
is, What advantage will result to any person 
from implicitly or explicitly believing, avowing, 
or teaching this dogma? It can effect no change 
in the heart or effections of any human being. 
“ For men are regenerated by the Spirit of God, 
independent of the word,” and, most assuredly. 
independently of this dogma. The believing of 
it can regenerate no body, if it be a true dogma, 
If this dogma be true, the Bible and the Alcoran 
are alike concerned in the regeneration of the hu- 
man heert. This is no enthusiasm. It is the 
deliberate, premeditated, and written position 
of brethren Waller and Clack. The Spirit of 
God immediately and directly regenerates the 
heart! I have given Walker's defnition of the 
term immediately, lest I should be supposed to 
give too high a coloring to the terms in which 
this position is expressed. There is one thin 
which they say of this position which I thin 
assing strange. Itis this: ‘On itsa truth are 
ounded all their (the Baptists’) exertions for 
the salvation of sinners.» That is, because the 
regeneration of the heart isthe work of God, by 
his Spirit exerted independent of the Old an 
New Testament, the Baptists ere themselves to 
be the means of regenerating men by the Old 
end New Testament, printed, published, read, 
and preached, as the medium or means of re- 
generation; and all the while adopt, maintain, 
and proclaim the position that men are regene- 
atad immediately by the Spirit of God. If 
notes of admiration were not too common thin 
we should here call for battelions of them. No 
wonder, then, that an improved version of the 
New Testament is considered by brother George 
Waller as a superfluous and useless thing. 
fact, the reading of it in Greek or Syrochaldaic 
to an English scholar is just as useful, — the 
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adopted position, as profitablo as any thing aise. 
No wonder thet these divines contend for a 
special call to convert men. Did I say no won- 

er? Yes, it is a great wonder; for what use is 
their call and preaching, if the Spirit of God 
regenerates the human heart independent of all 
second causes. I will not further expose the 
ruinous influence of such a dogma if it be truc. 
I will just leave with these brethren one dilem- 
ma—either their dogma is true or not true. If 
true, then it matters not what doctrine is taught 
by me on the subject of regeneration; for the 
Spirit of God regenerates the human heart inde- 
pendently of all doctrine, true or falae, even of 
the bible itself. But if untrue, then, indeed, to 
act under its influence is most injurious, as it 
will necessarily make the scriptures a deed let- 
ter, and all preaching vain. 

I have no disposition to enter into the field of 
speculation on such dogmas. But were I dis- 
posed to make the most of such a position, did I 
wish to gain an advantage over an enemy, I 
could not wish for a more favorable dogma; for 
I do not think that any other theorem of the Jan- 
senites, not even their invocations for the dead, 
is more vulnerable than this dogma. I do fond- 
ly hope that these brethren speak and act other- 
wise than this dogma will authorize, in addres- 
sing men on the subject of religion. Perhaps 
there is some error in the composition of the 
sentence which they have overlooked, for I 
would rather occount for it in any other way 
than to suppose this sentiment to be a principle 
of action with them. Indeed I almost know it 
is not a principle of action with them: however 
pretty it may look on the lid of a snuff-box, or 
on vellum, I think it is not written on their 
hearts. 

But all.such preaching and teaching, all such 
theory is worse than mere trifling. A theory 
about the formation of Adam out of the dust, 
whether his creation began with his head or his 
feet, or whether he was instantaneously or imme- 
diately complete, and all his ıinembers simulta- 
neously formed, is just as useful, as profitable to 
men, as any theory of regeneration which I have 
seen; and I am always ready to shew that he 
who preaches any theory, orthodox or heterodox, 
preaches not the gospel of Jesus Christ. To 
this sentence Í invite attention, and challenge in- 
vestigation. 

I have not heard from the editors of the Recor- 
der on my last. I have seen their ninth but not 
their eighth number, and seeing so much insinua- 
tion and indirect opposition to, I am persuaded, 
they know not what, | thought it expedient just 
to give them a hint how vulnerable they are, to 
assure them that their either propping an old 
theory, or attempting anew one, is out of the 
question altogether. EpiTor. 





Church Government. 

THE ancient independent writers have poured 
forth abundance of nonsense about mectings for 
counsel und advice. Some of them have sup- 
posed that though Acts xv. does not afford a 
model for incetings of ministers to make author- 
itative decrees for the churches, yet that it sanc- 
tions such meetings for the purpose of giving 
counsel and advice to the churches. But it is 
not possible to explain this passage in such a 
manner as to establish the divine right of assem- 
blies for advice. This meeting gave not advice, 
but decrees; did not submit opinions to be can- 
vassed, but doctrines to be believed, and pre- 
cepts to be observed. If it is at all a model for 
eny foreign interference, it establishes absolute 
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authority on the one hand, snd passive and un- 
limited obedience on the other. I cannot see 
any thing that could tempt inquiring christians 
to adopt this theory, except that they have not 
been thoroughly purged from Presbyterian pre- 
judices, or a desire not to appear all at once to 
go so great a distance from the churches of this 
world. iaia a mixture of these motives 
have operated with them. They are a litle 
shocked themselves, and perhaps are afraid that 
others will be more so, with the idea of being so 
unlike to other societies called churches, in eve- 
ry distinguished feature. On the contrary, I am 
of opinion that we ought not to wish to hide from 
the ehurches of the world how much we differ 
from them. We ought to be solicitous rather to 
show them that, in every distinguishing feature, 
the kingdom of Christ differs from the kingdom 
of this world. We ought not to keep the wor- 
shippers of the Beast in countenance by making 
an image of the Beast. There is no reason to 
fear alarming the prejudices of the world, or of 
christians. ir the cause is the Lord’s, we ma 
safely rest it upon his shoulders. If men wi 
receive instruction from the word of God as to 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, it ie well; but 
if any man will be obstinately and perversely 
ignorant, let him be ignorant. It is our duty to 
hold forth the word of life in every part of it; it is 
in the Lord’s hand who shall receive it. Hehas 
no need of our wisdom to help forward his plans. 
But if such meetings are not instituted from 
this passage, jure dicino, they cannot plead it te 
sanction their innocency. If they are not the 
offspring of the wisdom of God, they must be 
the offspring of the wisdom of man; and the 


Lord will no more countenance one humen rel ’ 


gious institution than he will another. To my 
that such assemblies are useful, yet not institut 
cd, is to arraign the wisdom of Jesus as a legi 
lator, and to deny the competency of his institù 
tions. If they are not divinely appointed the 
cannot be useful, they cannot be innocent. 
am bold to predict that wherever they are tried, 
either an increasing acquaintance with the ward 
of God, or a deeper knowledge of the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, will lay them aside, or they 
will degenerate into an engine of Satan. In the 
very first instance they must tend to damp inqui- 

, in the churches, and dually habitaste 
them to allow others to have the trouble of thinks 
ing for them.—Carson’s Reply to Brown en 
Discipline. 


Two Anecdotes. 

“WE know,” says Campbell in hie Lectures 
on Ecclesiastical History, “who they were it 
ancient times that sought honor one of anothe, 
who affected the principal seats in the syst 
gogues and the uppermost rooms at feasts, who 
oved greetings in the markets, and to be calles 
by men, Rabbi, Rabbi. We know also whoit 
was that expressly prohibited, amongst his diet 
ples, such unbecoming emulation and worl 
vanity, who enjoined them not to seek honor 
men, or to contend who, in the judgment 
men, should be greatest; but to seek that boar 
only which comes from God. We know 
who it was that made usefulness the 
of greatness, and pronounced him to be posset 
sed of the highest dignity who is most homble 
and serviceable; who, instead of courting, # 
solicitous to avoid such enviable distinctioa™ 
On which of these models the convention % 
Trent and other preceding councila were fo 
I shall leave to the candid and impartial to de 
termine. I shall conclude this lecture mas 
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atory, homely indeed, but apposite :—An English 
country parson was bragging in a large company 
of the success he had hed in reforming his par 
ishioners, on which his labors, he said, had pro- 
duced a wondertul change forthe better. Being 
asked in what respect, he replied, that when he 
came first among them they were a set of un- 
mannerly clowns, who paid him no more defer- 
ence than they did to one another; did not so 
much as pull off their hat when they spoke to 
him, but bawled out as roughly and familiarly as 
though he were their equal; whereas now the 
never presumed to address him but cap in hand, 
and ina submissive voice, made him their best 
bow when they were at ten yards distance, and 
uyled him Your Rererence at every word. 
Quaker who had heard the whole patiently 
made answer— And so, friend, the upshot of 
this reformation, of which thee hast so much 
carnal glorying, 18, thet thec hast taught thy peo- 
ple to worship thyself.” 

“IxrLicrir Farra has been sometimes ludi- 
crously styled fides carbonaria, from the noted 
mory of one who, examining an ignorant collier 
on his religious principles, asked him what it 
wes he believed. He answered, “I believe 
what the church believes.” The other rejoined, 
“What, then, does ths church believe?” He 
is readily, “The church believes what I 
believe.” The other, desirous if possible to 
bring him to particulars, once more resumes his 
inquiry: “Tell me, then, I pray you, what it is 
that you and the church both believe?” The 
only answer the collier could give was, “Why 

Y, sir, the church and I both—bclieve the 
same thing.” This is implicit faith in perfec- 
tion, and, in tho estimation of some celebrated 
Doctors, the sum of necessary and saving knowl- 
edge in a christian.”-—Campvell’s Lectures. 


For the Christian Bort 


Waex deep sleep comes upon man, and mor- 
tals, tossed and harrowed in their minds, enjoy, 
fora moment, the sweets of forgetfulness, which, 
upon the whole, has been conducive to my hap- 
piness; having been for months past disturbed, 
not only by day, but sometimes by night, on the 

t difficulty of deciding who, of all the guides 
of the people, are under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. If, Mr. Editor, the vision will, in 
o view, be of any use to any, please lay it 

fore the public. Mirzan. 

Ix visions of the night I saw most distinctly 
— the whole erea of a field, which I sup- 
posed to be many thousand miles square, the 
most extensive groupes of human beings, which 
fancy when awake could well conceive of. The 
field itself exhibited no little variety. On all 
sides there were hills and vallies, woods and 
tivers, of singular aspect, yet presenting no ob- 
struction to my sight, fur every clevation and 

berance appeared to be transparent as glass. 

o field, as already described, was square, 
though at intervala it appeared to be octagonal, 
and sometimes to have a hundred equal sides. 
Of the numberiess curious and attractive scenes 
which crowded upon my sight, few of which 
tam cither be distinetly recalled or related, I 
shall attempt, at — the recital of but a few. 
Never on earth before did I see a field of any 

mensions so diversified with roads and paths. 
» it sometimes appeared as though the 
whole area had been once trodden with human 
feet in the way of — small roads, straight 
aad crooked paths. — at the present time, 
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during my vision, it appeared as if the whole 
prenises were allotted to engineers end supervi- 
sors for the purpose of making experiments in 
the construction of roads and paths. No con- 
ceivable design could have located several hun- 
dred paths, side by side, sometimes paralel to 
each other, and sometimes as serpentine as the 
milky way, other than the mere project of experi- 
ment. For notwithstanding the myriads of pathe 
in every direction in this vast field, there were 
but two gates and principal roads, which all 
seemed at one titne or another to frequent. 

The whole scenery was illuminated with a 
very strange and fluctuating sort of light, which 
seemed to emanate from no fixed fountain or 
source, but differing in degrees at different inter- 
vals, and sometimes so very faint that objects 

uite contiguous could not be discriminated 
romoneanother. The countless myrieds which 
were always in motion in this vast area, kept up 
such a continual noise, that for a long time, 
though extremely anxious to learn something 
about thein, I could not distinguish one articu- 
late sound. They often paea in great agita- 
tion, and in large and small groupes appeared to 
oppose each other, end the stronger often com- 
pelled the weaker to desert one path and flee 
to another. Either a gleam of light, or some- 
thing under that appearance, often seemed to 
arrest the attention of those in its vicinity, and 
all seemed attracted by it, and, for a while, ap- 
peared tranquil in contemplating it; but in a 
shorter or longer period it vanished, and they all 
became as restless as over. 

After many fruitless efforts to acquire some 
information on all that pressed upon my atten- 
tion, I resolved to mingle with some crowd or to 
set out a Solitary traveller in quest of informa- 
tion. While thus pondering in my mind, a ven- 
erable figure approached me, and looking very 
earnestly in my face, said, “ Whence camest 
thou hither?” I could make no reply. He, 
without giving me time to ppoe a question, said 
‘6 Jt is all as uncertain as before.” What? said.I. 
“ Parudise,”’ he replied, and instantly leaving the 
path in which he stood, began his march in an- 
other, and vouchsafed me no farther information. 

At this moment, turning to the East, I saw an 
immense crowd assembled before a chairof huge 
megnitude, in which many hundred persons 
could be comfortably seated, yet but one august 
personage sat in it, beneath whose fect, on plat- 
forms of different elevations, stood myriads of 
mitred dignitaries, having inscribed upon their 
foreheads “ The Called and Sent.” Atthe right 
hand of the chair stood a huge cross, on which, 
es well as on the chair, was inscribed J. C. V.* 
While I was gazing with astonishment on these 
strange scenes which I could not understand, I 
observed many individuals, and sometimes consid- 
erable groupes, abandoning the countless millions 
which stood in solemn gaze upon the cheir, 
occupant, and the dignitaries beneath, and 
them pass — a grotesque and antiqu 
on the side of which, fronting the chair 
scribed Heresy and on the other side Refi 
Through this gate of enormous dimensi 
which permitted not only whole groupes to pass 
together without inconvenience, but aleo to car- 
ry with them immense loads, resembling bales, 
each inscribed with M. E. T.t I directed my 
course, and saw two chairs, something smaller 
than the former, and not quite so venerable, dig- 


» ] suppose the letters, J. C. V. denote the Vicar of Je- 
Christ, 


sus 
t It is presumed these letters are the Latin initials of 
Traditions of the Mother Church.—Ep. 70 
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nified with two patriarchal rabbis resembling 
the archbishops of York and Canterbury; a 
crown of gold, engraved and lettered, “ Defender 
of the Fath,” hung at equal distance from them 
both. Around them stood twenty-four fathers, 
with beautiful vestments covered with sentences 
of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, all importing 
“ The Called and Sent.” Many thousands kneel- 
ed before them with four cornered tiaras, having 
the same inscription, “ The Called and Sent.” 

A gate fronting these chairs, less than the 
former, but having the same inscriptions on both 
sides, was equally thronged with dissenters, 
who, after gazing a while at those exalted ponti- 
ficals, withdrew through it and disappeared. I 
pursued them in great hastc, determined to ob- 
tain some certain information. But, to my as- 
tonishment, on passing through it, more than a 
hundred paths diverged from its threshold in 
nll directions, each one leading to a small emi- 
nence covered with chairs, and all filled with 
incumbents, bearing upon their little tiaraa, in 
small capitals, the same inscription, “‘ The Called 
and Sent.” Larger or smaller crowds stood be- 
foro them all; but so fluctuating that no one 
could tell which was likely to become the great- 
est or the least. 

The unceasing din and commotion between 
thc outposts of cach crowd reminded me of 
nothing so much as the swarms and commotions 
of a large sensi of bees when the sun ap- 
proaches Cancer. I could distinguish not one 
sentence, though every chair was filled with an 
orator, and in every crowd a multitude appeared 
repeating the same sentences. In despair I re- 
tired to a long skirt of woods which covered the 
margin of a tranquil stream, and there expected 
to find a requiem for meditation. But soon as I 
descended towards its borders, I observed a 
great many stragglers who had deserted all the 
crowds and hastened to the river. These seem- 
ed at first to be following me, but passed me by 
without uttering a word, until they reached the 
stream, into which they plunged themselves as 
though they were weary of life and sought a 
termination of its toils and uncertainties. I 
looked to see them emerge no more, but with no 
little surprise I saw them every one ascend the 
opposite bank, and were met there by twelve 
long bearded men, wearing leathern girdles and 
camblet gowns. Each ot these seemed eager 
to scize by the hand every one who emerged from 
the river, and to lead them inte beautiful arbors 
and booths pitched at a respectful distance 
trom each other along the stream. Each of 
these twelve primates had a different head 
dress, but all inscribed with “The called and 
sent.” At this moment I found my feet wet 
with the water of the stream, the edge of which 
I had unconsciously approached. At this instant 
waa hailed and invited to cross by a very hum- 
and venerable figure on the opposite shore. 
hile in suspense I was caught by the skirts 
umber of “ The called and sent”®* of the 
noarest the river, having “liberty and in- 
dence” added to all their other inscriptions. 
ese pulled me back, while I was zcalously 
invited by those on the opposite side to enter 
their arbute arbors. One exclaimed, “If you 
fear the stream I will send you a canoe;’? ano- 
ther said, “Nay, here is a balioon;” a third point- 
ed to a rainbow over a bridge, and a fourth said, 
“Swim the stream, or be lost forever.” In the 
mean time a crowd like harpies had a hold of 
every protuberance on my raiment; not a button 


+ I conjecture the sect call , 
ed — ed Independents is here allud 
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was left on my garments, and I was likely to be 
rent from head to foot. In the meen time, fran- 
tic with despair, I struggled for life, and by a 
fortunate effort disentangled myself and plunged 
into the stream. Soon as I had crossed I was 
scized by at least half e dozen of the sages 1 had 
seen, and was as likely to be torn to pieces as 
before. I begged for time to change my apparel, 
which being granted, I made my escape to a 
cavern I descried in an unfrequented o at 
some distance, where I sat musing on all thet 
had passed. After some time a refugee, like 
myself, entered the same cavern, and, after dis 
cerning me, said, “Friend, how camest thou 
hither?” I told him my story, and he told me 
his. He informed me that he had been for many 
years on his feet, running in the different paths, 
and now, for the first time, had sat down. He 
told me he had found a map in a cave which he 
had long wished to peruse, but never till now 
had found an opportunity. 

All the information he had gathered during 
many — traveling amounted to no more than 
this: That it nee been once ate at te ae 
regions that a happier country, called Paradi 
had been once prepared for all who desired it; 
that the way to this country had been graphically 
laid down, but that a predecessor of that godli 
man who sat upon the first huge chair which I 
noticed, had secreted the map of the co 
and the high road that led to it, and that his 
successors said they could describe it better by 
words than by maps, and that all the different 
roads and paths which I had noticed had been 
laid down by different great and wise men of 
former times; that all those different orders of 
chaired pontificals claimed the honor of bei 
“The called and sent” of the author of the origr 
nal map to put the inhabitants of these regions 
in the sure and certain road to that celestial 
country. He also informed me that many had 
traveled for years in different paths, and had fob 
lowed different guides, ail called and sent; but 
that they, depending upon those guides, had 
never found that country; and that so t was 
the increase of new and improved guides, that 
all the dominions which they enjoyed were like- 
ly to be cut up with new roads and paths, with 
out promising a happier result than before. 
“ But,” says he, “come let us open this map.” 
We opened it, and to our surprise, found thet net 
one of those guides who claimed the patronage 
of the author of the map, had been authorised 
by him, but that he had once authorised 8 
sufficient company of surveyors and engineer, 
who had exactly defined the country and the 
way thither. We followed the map, and sccs 
found a road which, although almost covered 
with grass, shrubs, and trees, led us safely isto 
the confines of Paradise, where in transport ! 
awoke, and found it but a vision. Mnu 


On the Millennium.——No. I. i 

Maxom are certainly moving in the hornzos 
of some great and eventful change, into the cer 
tre of which all society must inevitably 
speedily be carried. The world is in streng? 
commotion; expectation ie all aroused—entcape 
tion of something good, splendid, and 
is become undoubting and impatient, even tè 
painfulness; and the time is at hand when 8 
plenteous harvest of toil and talent mast be 
reaped from all orders of society, that many Tus 
to and fro, and knowledge be increased. 

The time is certainly arrived, when the greet 
political establishments, the powers panc 
palities of the world, which bave created am 
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we warlike feelings, and mercantile 
iterests, so hostile to the spirit of the 
| which have led men so far awa 
e, must — be dissolved; an 
conomy of God, which shall be more 
vith the religion of his Sonand with 
ill suddenly make its appearance. 
ct of this paper isto show that God 
30f high favor towards man, and will 
him an age of happiness, in which 
sum of physical, moral and intellec- 
which can be enjoyed on earth, will 


ject is one of immense depth and ex- 
ivolves the whole series of scripture 
d prophecy, and is as protracted as the 
f the world itself. Accordingly the 
not expect the author of this paper to 
etail of the subordinate parts of a sub- 
a plenitude and sublimity; but if the 
aes of the providentia! chain, with a 
more illustrious links by which they 
ted, shall be clearly pointed out, so 
sh christians with an elementary clue 
ınd topic, it is presumed the reader 
ficiently remunerated for his trouble 
this essay. 
exist under a threefold order of rela- 
to the natural world; secondly, to one 
id thirdly, to God; and the history of 
demonstrates, that, to mankind in the 
as to each individual, the knowledge 
slations is slow and pro ive; that 
sident to the infart child alone, but 
infant family of mankind, to stop at 
diate and more obvious relations 
nst between us and metter; that man- 
aggregate, as well ae cach individual, 
sical pursuits; and that, therefore, 
‘avian period, characterized by the ab- 
all governmental arrangements, may, 
iety, be called the physical age of the 


y, the middle period of the world’s 
re-eminently distinguished for a high 
that more remote order of relations, 
sists in great and populous empires, 
ylonian, Persian, Grecian and Roman; 
ich long epocha personal liberty and 
ecurity have been better established; 
tees, which is the end of our existence, 
iting and uncertain than it was during 
‘ physical age, which passed before the 
is may be styled the secular age of 
s, concerning which the prophet says, 
until the thrones” i.e. of those em- 
re cast down.” But, 
Mankind having nearly exhausted 
allotted to them for pursuits purely 
id political, and having, by dint of long 
» learnt the inefficiency of commerce 
secure happiness, are now deeply inspir- 
otemonition of some great and incom- 
e change, the present nature of which 
1 can fully clear up. This is the mil- 
ical age of the world; during 
human race will enjoy great happiness, 
isd order of relations which have been 
9 eubsisting between men and their 
d Redeemer, shall be fully investigated, 
and enjoyed. 
rot be supposed, however, that these 
ans are made merely to arrive at the 
ugion that man is a physical, moral, 
ctual being; but for the important pur- 
howing the chain of high and holy 
e, by which the God of all. mer- 
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cy and grace, has long been conducting the 
human family to an age of virtue and happiness; 
also that he has done it by a course of physical 
and politico-moral experience, perfectly adapted 
tohuman nature, without which mankind would 
never, for any length of time, have remained 
either virtuous or happy; and this division of the 
world into physical, secular, and evangelical ages, 
is neither arbitrary nor fanciful, but is founded 
in matter of fact, and abundantly supported by 
divine declaration. The first age being marked 
out by a judgment not less notable than the 
flood; the second issuing in the judgment and 
total overthrow of the anti-christian governments; 
and the evangelical age terminating in the final 
judgment itself. And let no one say that in order 
to induct the human family into the evangelical 
age, God has too much protracted the —— 
and secular ayer Such language would be im- 
proper, even if we had made all of past experience 
which we ought to have made of it. But what 
improvements have we made of past experience ? 
Do not facts the most numerous, obvious and 
striking, demonstrate that we have not advanced 
one step in the art of applying the liberty and 
security so richly enjoyed in America to the pro- 
motion of our — which is the grand and 
lorious end of all the present, past, and future 
ispensations of providence in regard tous. For 
of what value is personal liberty, and personal 
security, 80 long as they are prostrated to ambi- 
tion, speculation, and war; for granting, that the 
intervention of science, and the milder influence 
of the gospel has quenched the spirit of war in 
these states, yet mark the rival interests and in- 
tense passions excited by the commercial spirit 
that is abroad. Ifthe spirit of war is hushed, 
the fact resembles the case where one unclean 
epirit makes room for seven others still more 
abominable than himself; for, at this moment, 
the United States, the noblest nation in the 
world, ie on the verge of becoming a race of spec- 
ulators; while their boundless territories, the 
nation’s real estate, lies comparatively umappro- 
priated to their real happiness. i . 
Meanwhile, let the reader bear in mind that 
history, and especially the holy —— 
show us that the merch of man towards vir- 
tue and happiness has been slow and pro- 
sasive; they show us also that God is exceed- 
ingly opposed to,and displeased with, aristocrat- 
ic and oppressive governments; while, at the 
same time, the fatal destruction of the antedilu- 
vians, clearly evinces the impracticability of ex- 
isting in any way but undersome general govern- 
ment, to secure us at once against foreign force 
and domestic broile. That, in the approaching 
age, political authority will be confined to the 
regulation of its proper concerns, and while all 
enjoy the sum of physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual —the word of the Lord will have free 
course and be glorified in the salvation of thoug- 
ands. So much, at present, for the physiol, 
secular, and evangelical agen by which ¢he 
scripture, history, and of prophecy, aré Been 
to harmonize so edmirably with the course of 
human improvement. Patiuir.- - 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
On Faith. 
Connecticut, April 25, 1826. 

I FULLY believe with you that much has been 
said and written on this subject inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the Word, and tendin 
much to perples the minds of the disciples o 
Christ. I accord with you, that faith is the be- 
lief of testimony; that the faith with which, pal- 
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vation or eternal life is connected, is the belicf 
of the testimony of the Son of God in the scrip- 
tures of truth. But the distinction you appear to 
make between faith and repentance, in respect 
to divine influence producing these, appears to 
me tobe unscriptural. You admit the scriptural 
truth that Christ “is exalted to bestow repent- 
ance,” (No. 1. vol. ii. p. 85) but you say, (Senti- 
menta! Journal, p. 58,) “ evidence alone pro- 
duces faith, or testimony is all that ie necessary 
to faith.” I wish you to try this principle, and 
place before your calumniators “ evidence” that 
you aro an honest man, and see whether it “ pro- 
duces faith.” What means this scripture ?— 
“How can you believe that receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor that comes 
from God only,” or the alone God? Does not 
Jesus Christ here plainly teach that the evil dis- 
sition of the heart biasses the man and causes 
it to resist, or prevents it from perceiving the 
evidence which is placed before it? Did he 
not teach thet the cause why the Jews would 
not come to him, or believe him, was, that 
they loved darkness rather than light? Do you 
not think that the cause of some persons defaming 
you is the prejudice of their own minds, and not 
any deficiency in the evidence of your good char- 
acter, which you have given them? Jesus told the 
Jews, “‘ Because | tell you the truth, you believe 
me not.” They could believe the lies of false 
rophets. If some other came in his own name 
fin. they could receive; but because the Son of 
God came in his Father’s name, or to exhibit 
and establish the goodness of that law which 
they hed broken, my would not receive him. 
They repented not that they might believe. 
Matt. xxi. 32. When Paul was at Connth 
preaching “the titings concerning the kingdom 
of God,” the cause of many believing not was 
not a want of evidence of the truth of the divine 
testimony, but that the 
Acts xix. 9. Passages of similar import might 
be added to prove that the cause of unbelief 
and impenitence is the same, and consequently 
divine influence is as necessary to remove one 
asthe other. The cause is loving darkness or 
sin rather than light or holiness. You will please 
to observe also that Jesus Christ condemned the 
Jews, which is additional] proof that unbelief 
arises from an evil heart or disposition, and not 
for want of evidence. Again, ^ Whosoever be- 
lieves that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” 
There is, in my view, abundant evidence in the 
scriptures of truth that the faith which is con- 
nected with justification is as much “the gift 
of God” as repentance or any other fruit of the 
Spirit. Faith and repentance, &c. are indeed 
acts of our own minds, but they are all effects 
of the renewal of our minds by the Holy Spirit. 
It is no more congenial to the mind of a sinner 
to believe to the saving of the soul, than it is to 
repent of sin or to love (sod. Ihave no desire 
to go beyond the word on this or any other di- 
vine subject; neither will I reject the plain tes- 
timony of that word, because the judginents of 
God are unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
ont. I apprehend that “the matter” of savin 
faith is something more than “ that Christ die 
for our sins, and was buried and is risen from 
the dead,” unless we suppose that the belief 
that Christ died for our sing, implies a belief of 
his holy doctrine respecting the law of God, the 
evil of sin, and our just condemnation. I am 
very confident that I believed the facts that 
Christ died on the cross, was buried and rose 
from the dead, long before I had any faith that 
“overcomes the world.» These facts may be 


“were hardened.” 
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believed, while the holy truth connected with 
there, is denied and rejected. Mr. Fishtack, 
in the extracts you have published, well ob- 
serves, when considering the truth to be beliet- 
ed, that “the gospels written bv the focr evan- 
gelista, contains the history of Christ’s incarna- 
tion, life, doctrine, miracles, death, resurrection, 
ascension, and intercession; apd one of the er- 
angelists tells us the design of his history :— 
“ ‘These are written, that you might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, and that, believing, you 
might have eternal life through his name.” He 
remarks, “It is of his own will thet God begets 
men to the faith, with the word of truth.” He 
also declares that belief and love “ unite in sav- 
ing faith.” If eo, divine influence must be as 
necessary to produce saving faith aslove. Mr. 
Fishback likewise remarks, “He (the Spint) 
hes imperted saving faith in the Lord Jesus.” 

notice these remarka of Mr. Fishback’e, because 
you remark that his “ observations concemi 

faith” are “ expressive of (your) sentiments.” 

have no idea of faith as a principle in the heart 
separated from the word of truth; but I under 
stand that it is by the operation of the Spirit thet 
the truth is believed to the salvation of the soul. 
In your reply to P. H. [No. 9. vol. i you ob- 
serve, “Some of them who believed the ancient 
revelations, like Lydia, and whose hearts were 
thereby opened, honestly disposed,” &e. 1 be- 
seech you, dear sir, to compare this represents- 
tion of the subject, with thet of the Holy Spirit. 
The inspired historian, writing of Lydia, re- 
marks, “ Whose heart the Lord opened, that she 


attended to the things that were ken 
Paul.” You — the opening of the heart, 
as the effect of attending to, or believing the 


truth. The Spint of Truth represents it as the 
cause. You observe,“ We are asked—why do 
not all believe the same testimony ?” and “another, 
and another why is proposed. And so it ends 
with a why just where we began.” I would ra- 
ther say it ends just where the Spirit of Truth 
ends it. We may propose questions which are 
answered by the revealed truth. Thus far we 
may go; but here curiosity and pride must be 
stayed. If we ask,Why donot all who have the 
gospel believe it? The answer is, Because they 
love darkness rather than light. You till aol 
come,” &c. said the faithful witness. If the 
question is, Why do some believe rather than 
others? the answer is, ‘t As many as were or- 
dained to eternal life, believed.” 4t You has 
he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and in sins,” &c. “But God who is neh in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, has 
quickened us together with Christ.» «t By grace 
you are saved,” &ec. ‘“tFor we are his work mar- 
ship» created in Christ Jesus to good worka,” &¢. 
f the question is, why does God thus quicker 
some rather than others? the answer is, “He has 
mercy on whom he will have mercy.” “For 
your pleasure all things are,” &c. ` Here the 
divine testimony ends the subject, and here we 
ought to end. But if any are disposed to murmar 
against this truth, there are a few questions for 
them to answer. ‘He that reproves God, let 
him answer it.”? “Is your eye evil because I 
am good?” ‘Shall I not do what I will with my 
own?? Who are geh O man! that reply 
against God,” &c. “Surely the Judge of all the 
earth will do right.” Auros. 
To Amicus. f 
If, as you say, “faith is the belief of testi- 
mony,” there can be no faith without testimony: 


Bo in ce a rt a Tt ttl th contain 2 natn m m — 
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and if faith be no more than the belief of testi- 
mony, nothing more than testimony enters into 
tbe naturo of faith. ‘This is admitted by all 
peraons of reflection on the subject of taith 
properly called human. But many will have 
that faith which is so often spoken of in the 
christian scriptures, to be something more than 
the belief of truth, or the belief of the testimony 
of God; end even of those who contend that 
faith is eimply the belief of the gospel, or testi- 
mony concerning Jesus the Lord, some will have 
this faith distinguished in some way, either as 
the effect of regeneration, asa holy or spiritual 
act, as inwrought by some physical agency in 
the heart, or some way differing from the usual 
and commonly received import of the term. 
Hence so much mystery, and mysterious reason- 
ing on the subject of “saving faith.” As nothing 
ot this kind of reasoning or definition appears 
in the inspired writings, we are naturally led to 
look for its origin and progress somewhere elge. 
We can soon trace it to “Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,” but no farther. And here I am willing 
to leave it. But many wish to leave only a part of 
it there, and seek to introduce an improved sys 
tem of definitionsinto the christian vocabulary. 
If we receive the testimony of men, the tes- 
timony of God is more worthy of reception, and 
— greater certainty; and this is all the 
iference the New Testament presents to me 
betwixt faith in tho testimony of man, and faith 
ia the testimony of God. But this will not satisfy 
those of a metaphysical taste, who are philo- 
sophically inquisitive into the doctrine of cause- 
tion. ey must, step by step, ascend to the 
ultimate cause, or to the most remote cause of 
every thing; and while cach one pursues the 
course which education or chance opens to his 
feet, and terminates his inquiries only because 
he can travel no farther, tho christian taught 
by God is meditating the things revealed, which 
seraphs admire, and seeking to enjoy a fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Chnst. But this 
is not the worst of it. One believer not unfre- 
quently contemns another because he cannot 
soar so high in the doctrine of causation as him- 
self. He dislikcs him, too, not becausc he is not 
as good a christian, but because he is not so 
wise a philosopher as himself. Henco one 
christian philosopher terminates his inquirics 
here-—**As many a8 were ordained to cternal 
lifa believed;”? or, * You believe not because 
you are not my sheep.” Another, who is not so 
strong, or perhaps stronger, terminates his in- 
quires here—“ They scarched the scriptures 
with all readiness of mind; many of thein, there- 
fore, believed.” Each one loves his own theory, 
and is zealous for it as though it were the gospel 
of Christ. Indeed, some often call their ductrine 
of grace * The Gospel.” Many texts are brought 
into the field, and strung togethor, whose con- 
nexion is disscvered; and not one of which was, 
—— designed to po any such theory. 
me texts are of doubtful import as respects 
either theory. These are declarcil to be lawful 
plunder, and each belligerent, according to his 
martial skill, captivates them to his service. 
Thus the war is protracted and the strife main- 
tuned, which it is the desire of every christian 
to see terminated. To come to the drift and 
ope of your communication, I would observe, 
Fim. That you seem to gather from the Christian 
Baptist A ed lawfully I will not inquire) that IJ 
Make a distinction between faith and repentance 
% tespects divine influence in their production. 
This Í pever intended; nor do I sec that affirm- 
Ing that “evidence alone produces faith,” and 
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that “repentance is bestowed,” implies that 
there is any difference in the origin of either as 
respects divine influence. ln one instence we 
spoke not of the origin of faith, but of its nature, 
In the other, of the origin of repen:ance, and 
not of its nature. But we are so much accus- 
tomed to a quaint orthodox style, that if a person 
speaks of faith or repentance, and does not 
always preface his remarks by observing that 
both are “the gift of God,” he is at once sup- 
posed not to be sound in the faith. 

It has often surprised me to find with what 
tenacity the sound of some texts is held, regard- 
less of the meaning, because the sound, more 
than the sense, euits some favorite position. Of 
this very species is the text now before us. I am 
quite certain that it is generally quoted to sup- 
port a position which was not before the mind 
of the writer. In the new translation, which we 
have just published, of Campbell, Macknight, 
and Doddridge, it reads thus: *“* And when they 
had heard these minge they acquiesced, and 
gonned God, saying, God has then given to the 
zentiles also retormation to life” Taken in all 
the attendant circumstances, it just means—God 
has then no longer confined his benignity to the 
Jews, but has, to the Gentiles, as to them, given 
the same reformation to life. But this is not 
the text to which the allusion is. It is, “Him 
has God exalted at his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give reformation to Israel 
and remission of sine.” This as evidently refers 
to the Jews as a people, as the former does to 
the Gentiles as a people. And both, I appre- 
hend, mean no more than that Jesus, as a Saviour, 
has conferred upon both Jews and Gentiles the 
blessings of life through a reformation proceed- 
ing from a belief of the favor of God through 
himself. And the term “also,” in reference to 
the Gentiles, shows that it had already, prior to 
their calling, been granted to the Jews. But 
this is toto celo different from the popular notion 
of what is called darag oal repentance” 
wrought in the heart of any individual, Jew or 
Gentile. 

In the second place, I observe that I perfectly 
accord with what you say, that “it ia not the want 
of evidence, but the want of disposition ;” so not 
the want of ability, but the power of prejudice, 
and vicious inclinations, ora wicked heart, which 
prevents many from hearkening to, believing, 
and obeying the gospel. Hence unbelief ie a 
sin. But were it so that a want of evidence, or 
of ability to believe, was the cause of so many 
infidels, then infidelity could not be a sin, or a 
worthy cause of condemnation. But God has 
given sufficient evidence, and consequently suf- 
ficient ability to every man to believe the testi- 
mony of his Son; and, thercfore, the unbeliot of 
every man iş chargeable to his own wickedness. 
Nor is there, in iny view, the least discrepancy 
between these positions and that “that evidence 
alone produces faith, or is all that ia necessary to 
faith,” when speaking of the nature of faith.— 
For faith, however it comes into existeuce, is 00 
more than the belief of truth; and it is evidence 
alone that ascertains and demonstrates what is 
truth. That the evidence of truth does not ar- 
reat the attention of all, is oneal true of things 
human and divine. And it has been often and 
long remarked how easily men assent to a prop- 
osinon which they wish to be true, and with 
what difficulty they assent to one aversc from 
their inclinations, This only proves the infiu- 
ence which the will has upon the understanding. 
In other cases, where there is no previous bias 
for or against any proposition, tho assent is post 
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proportioned to the evidence. These remarks 

are as true in reference to the dogmas of secta- 

roe ri they are with regard to matters of simple 
elief. 

I observe in the third place, that whet you call 
“the matter of faith,” or the truth to be believed, 
as more than that “Jesus died for our sins, was 
buried, and rose again,” does not exactly accord 
with the emphasis which the holy apostles lay 
upon these superlative truths. It hasoften been 
admitted that thousands acknowledge these as 
facts from common education, as the Turks do 
that Mahomet was heaven’s last prophet, who 
do not understand their import, nor recognize the 
evidence on which they rest. On this we iay 
no stress. No men cen truly believe them and 
not overcome the world. e have never said 
or supposed that a man’s saying he believed 
them, while they did not work effectually in his 
heart and life, was any evidence that he believed 
them; nor do we think that they can operate to 
the saving of the soul, unless when received in 
their scriptural import. On this topic we have 
repeatedly written very plainly. 

remark in the fourth place, that the greatest 

objection I have to the scope and drift of your 
communication, is, that it goes to the trite, in- 
operanzi, ineffectual, and cheerless conclusions 
of the Geneva metaphysics. I know right well 

how many texts can be paraded in support of 

these conclusions, and you know very well how 

many texts can be paraded on tho other side. I 

advocate neither side of this controversy, because 

neither, in my judgment, was the design of the 

apostolic writings. And I am very sure that to 
stnners there is no gospel in the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, es it stands in the creeds of those sects who 
embrace it. It is no gospel to proclaim, that 

“God from all eternity elected a few individuals 
to everlasting life; that these few of Adam’s 
progeny are all that he loved; the rest he doom- 
ed permissively to everlasting death; for these 

few elect anes, and for these only, his Son was 
born, lived and died. These only he effectually 

calls, these he quickens by his Holy Spirit, and 
these shall, in spite of all opposition, persevere 

to the end and be saved.’ I say this honest front 
of Calvinism, how true soever in metaphysics, 
is not the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord, and 

all those texts which are brought to prove it are 

either wrested, perverted, or misapplied. 

Though born, educated, brought up, and I 
might say, confirmed in this system, by all the 
reading, and study of my life; I am, from the 
apostolic writings alone, convinced, that to teach, 
preach, or proclaim such a system, is not to teach, 

reach, or proclaim the gospel I find in the New 
Femament. And I can see no reason nor pro- 
priety in opposing such a system to deny that 
God rules over all, that his counsel stands, that 
he does all his pleasure, that he influences the 
heart of every one that believes, as he did that 
of Lydia. If you please, that he gives his Holy 
Spirit to all that ask him or to all them who be- 
lieve—that our whole salvation is of favor, free 
as the light of the sun, and that God is its sole 
aothor: for all things in it and connected with it 
are of God. I say, I see no reason to deny or 
oppose these positions, to maintain the conclu- 
sion—that every man who hears the glad tidings 
may believe them and be saved if he pleases, or 
if he truly desires it. 

This conclusion, strange as it may appear, I 
find no intelligent Calvinist able or disposed to 
controvert, however tenacious about his original 


his total deprevity, and hie effectual calling. 
God that he has given the fullest proots 
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of philanthropy, and not of personal regards; 
that he hes in sincerity called men to look to hie 
Son and be saved, and given the fullest assurance 
that whosoever will, may, can, and ought tocome 
to him, and be saved; and that all that disobey 
this call have no excuse for their sin. This may 
be called any ism men please, but that it is in 
accordance with the whole scope, design, and 
letter of the inspired volume, I doubt not. 

That multitudes love darkness rather than the 
light, and the gratification of their brutal and 
animal appetites rather than obeying the gospel, 
I have to lament; but one thing I know, they can 
not implicate the benevolence of God, nor charge 
him either with partiality or injustice in con- 
demning them for this course. 

That the Lord opened the heart of Lydia, and 
delivered Paul out of all his tribulations, is equall 
true; and that Lydia, before that day, was a pi- 
ous worshipper of God, and that Paul escaped by 
his own feet, and once by a basket, is just as 
true. It is also true that the corn which I eat is 
the gift of God, and so is the faith and refurma- 
tion which I enjoy. Ieay this merely asa hint 
to show how easily all those texts can be ration- 
aliy and ecripturally understood, which are so of- 
ten presented to prove dogmas which prophets 
and apostles never thought of, nor entered into 
their hearts to conceive. You will see, then, 
that there is no necessity for stopping to inquire 
into the truth or falsehood of those dogmas, so 
long as the scope and drift of these conclusions 
are at variance with the whole current of revela- 
tion, nor of examining particular proofs, so lon 
as the conclusions themselves make both law an 
gospe! a dead letter, and represent men as dead 
as the stones of the field ine sense called * spir- 
itual.” 

Many heve labored with great toil to take the 
texta one by one from their opponents; but the 
whole contest is mere ceo i Of this spe- 
cies is the text you have quoted from Luke's his- 
tory: “As many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed.” A correct translation, in most 
instances, is all that is necessary to settle many 
of these controversies. Doddridge,a Calvinist 
too, renders it “As many as were determined 
for eternal life believed.” This is as ambiguous 
as the original, which Dr. Campbell has proved 
to be the true method to be pursued in giving a 
fair translation. For the determination may ei- 
ther be that of the Creator or the creature, 
which of the two must be ascertained from other 
considerations than the mere import of the term. 
Whitby has it, ‘* As many as were disposed for 
eternal life believed,” and argues that the otigi- 
nal term is used but once in the same form by 
Luke in this treatise, and there it must signify 
one’s own disposition—* Paul was disposed to 

on foot.” dmention this to show much may 

e subtracted from the imposing authority of a 

few texts whose sound seems to sanction dog- 

mas at variance with the whole scope of the 
gospel of Jesus. 

You will not, my dear sir, suppose that I cor- 
sider you as wishing to — the dogmas of 
Calvin or any other man: I have a fer higher 
opinion of your intelligence and virtue than to 
suppose this. I know you aim at the mere un- 
derstanding of the scriptures, and acknowledge 
no man as a master in these things. But I think 
your communication, however well intended, 
and of this I entertain no doubt, is modelled 
upon that system, and terminates in sheer fatal- 
ism. And 1 know from experience how easy it 
is to be under the influence of impressions and 
bissses directing our views into particular — 
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nels when it is not our intention to go farther 
tban the bible seems to authorize us. There is 
one thing, I think, must be obvious, that it can 
be of no use to any sinner or unregenerate per 
son, cither to believe, or to have preached to 
him, that only the elected sinners can believe 
the gospel. I would wish to attend to all the 
items in your communication; but time and 





space forbid. I have been on generale—for par- 
ticulars again. EDITOR. 
Independent Baptist to the Christian Baptist. 


Mx. Epiror—Ir, in my last epistle, I have 
sinned against the law requiring us to love as 
brethren, my defence must be that it was not 
intended. As “perfection” was not pretended 
to, you will forgive the exceptionable words and 
phrases, arising from a strong feeling on the 
subject of discussion. It is a difficult attain- 
ment to be able to admonish in the simple and 
mild language which soothes while it sanctifies. 
The defence you meake in reply to me has been 
carefully read. I am nol satisfied; and, to speak 
candidly, it is, in my opinion, the first instance 
where the cditor of the “Christian Baptist” 
seemed to be ata loss. Aliquando Homerus dor- 
milat. The real question is not touched, and 
instead of a manly and triumphant appeal to 

tolic — and example, you have pro- 
uced a thing mede up of verbose declamation 
and sophisticated special pleading. With the re- 
mark that what you say of “consistency”? may 
be generally true, but not called for, I hasten to 
the point. 
ith the hope of escaping from the clutches 
of the Dialogue, you assert that the “only bond 
of union among christians, advocated by the 
Christian Baptist, is a sincere and hearty convic- 
tion expressed or confessed by the lips, that Je- 
sus is the Christ,” &c. Taking advantage of 
the simplicity of this proposition, you go on to 
say that when this belief exhibita itself by an 
overt act, the individual so confessing and act- 
ing must be recognized as a brother. Now this 
is all true in terms, and yet in fact it is sheer 
trifling. Let me follow pout example by way 
of illustration. Suppose I affected to prove the 
whole christian world to be one society of en- 
— sanctified and regenerated individu- 
in a state of gracious acceptance and recon- 
eiliation with the true God. Having you fora 
model, I would declare in favor of charity in 
loose and general terms, and close with “It is 
written,” “Every spirit that confesses that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God.» Who 
does not perceive, that excepting a few obstinate 
Jews, I have (according to your mode of argu- 
ment) demonstrated the new creatureship of the 
Quaker, the Pope, and the “Christian Baptist,” 
with all the christian world, nan, woman and 
ehild. Nay, it might secure the salvation of the 
Turk and the “restitution” of devils. My an- 
nist, if I had one, would no doubt reply, 
“Itis so written, but the use you make of the 
text is sophistical; roe have no right to dislo- 
tate ond insulate these words, thereby giving 
them en application not intended by the Hol 
Spirit. Does such a confession (he would ask 
laply the expression of so many words, or the 
ef of a character, the ingredients, features, 
tad qualities of which are to be learned in the 
tet of the divine testimony?” The only an- 
wer which this question admits of, would con- 
fun the refutation of my theory, and mutatis 
Mutandis, it i¢ your refutation also. 

Waving the advantage I might claim, by a 

general view of the Messiah’s character, I will 
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confine myself to a single trait. When Peter 
said, “God has made that same Jesus whom you 
have crucified both Lord and Christ,” and it was 
believed by a Jew, was not his confession that 
Jesus is the Christ at least tantamount to the fol- 
lowing, viz. “I confess Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the promised Messiah—the Prophet like to, nay, 
greater than Moses; that he is King of Zion; 
and that (if possible) I am bound to * heer” Je- 
sus with greater submission and obedience more 
exact than ever Jew heard Moses the servant of 
God?” If so, the one foundation implies a hearty 
conviction of Christ’s royal supremacy as sole 
lawgiver in Zion, and instead of an “‘overt act,” 
(ae you loosely express it) as the exhibition of 
this conviction, it will, nay, must be followed by 
obedience to the peculiar institutes of his house 
or kingdom. Your very charitable recognition 
of Paido-Baptists, &c. as brethren, serves to 
neutralize the distinction between truth and error 
—between allegiance and rebellion. Aas for the 
societies of sprinkled “new creatures,” with 
whom you could wish (if they would let you) 
to have “full communion,” equal to what you 
have with the whole Baptist society, they resem- 
ble what a synagogue of Jews would be, who 
rejected circumcision, sacrificed swine, and new- 
modelled and modified the law to suit conveni- 
ence and expediency. They might think them- 
selves Jews—some time-serving Rabbi might call 
them brethren Jews; but if they claimed Moses 
as their lawgiver, I would justly charge them with 
gross inconsistency; a charge which, upon analo- 
gous ground, is now proved against the“ Chris- 
tian Baptist.” 

Your reply suggested the query, “‘ Where now 
are all the scripture proofs to which Mr. Editor, 
in a good cause, can make so powerful appeal?” 
The feeling was natural; for, in christian sin- 
cerity, I consider your bible knowledge to be 
immense. True, in one instance you call upon 
Paul to help you, by raising a question as to the 
probable plia ility of the apostle’s conscience in 
certain cases. Lut I am verily persuaded that 
Paul rejects this unholy alliance. His Master 
commissioned him to teach the baptized disci- 
ples to observe all things whatsoever had been 
commanded. This tested and increased their 
love. When churches were built on the one 
foundation, the divine pattern was carefully cop- 
ied. If irregularities crept in, he reproved and 
admonished; if they repented and confessed him 
the ambassador of the Great King, he rejoiced 
and approved them as brethren; if they repent- 
ed not, he denounced them as fallen; and tram- 
pling on the accommodating conscientiousness 
of degencrate men, in the majestic moral atti- 
tude of a manacting “in Christ’s stead,” he de- 
creed, ““We have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.” This is a church question, 
and not a judging any men’s personal piety and 
conversion. If a man says, “I believe,” &c. 
well, I judge him not as concerne his final sal- 
vation. But if he hint at “full communion” 
with the church of Christ, I must reply, “Arise 
and be baptized,” &. “0, saya he, I have been 
solemnly sprinkled by a Levite already.” Here 
I pause till he obey. But what would you do? 
You would cell him brother Paido, and eat and 
drink with him in “ full communion,” expressing 
approbation of the thing represented and of him 
in so far as he conforms to ìt. If this new crea- 
ture should ask mo why I refused him, holding, 
as he said he did, to one Lord, one faith, one 
hope, &c. I would tell him that faith without 
works is dead; that be couid not break bread; 
that Christ must be obeyed; and that ae in- 
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stance, divinely authenticated, had ever appeared 
of any man having believed the gospel, in whom 
it failed to produce a desire, and willingness to 
be baptized, and to continue ‘*stedfastly in the 
apostle’s doctrine,” &c. Here your practice and 
mine would be directly opposite, and yet I ap- 
peal to the readers of the “Christian Baptist,” 
whether I do not exactly conclude with your 
printed sentiments. If so, the charge of incon- 
sistency remains, and the panoply of the Dia- 
logue is impenetrable. But what need of argu- 
ment; it is a palpablo evasion of the question, 
to talk of recognising a society of “new crea- 
tures” as a New Testament church, who, what- 
ever may be their piety and solemnity, are not 
ashamed to confess theat their church is organized 
and upheld according to the suggestion of human 
policy. Horresco inferens! 

You attempt to fix the charge of inconsisten- 
cy on me by a counter-dialogue, going to show 
that your Christian Baptist agrees in many re- 
spects with the Regulars, and that, therefore, you 
would be inconsistent if you did not maintain 
& full communion” with them— the legs of the 
lame are not equal.” That another objector 
could prove you inconsistent, by a different road, 
is surely not my fault, neither does it invalidate 
the force and truth of my position. ‘See you 
to that.” Besides, your argument is inconclu- 
sive. It is as if I had engaged to show that 

old and tin ere both metals, but essentially dif- 
erent, and in order to do so I have pointed out 
the differential quality. You have endeavored 
to prove them to be one and the same metal, by 
enumeration of the qualities common to both— 
and with the same truth and fairness with which 
you attempt to roll over the reproach upon me, 
you might affect to assure the world that you had 
proved the identity of gold and tin. To make 
the best of your argument, the “full commun- 
ion” which you enjoy and advocate, if carried 
out to its legitimate extent, instead of producing 
in the church the visible image of Christ, would 
create a resemblance to a certain “great image, 
his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part 
of clay? This is the dream; cannot you, Mr. 
Editor, tell the interpretation thereof? 

The declamation you have indulged in, with 
the view of decrying strictness, separation, &c. 
is what is termed in these days, liberal, cherita- 
ble and kind; but most astonishing as coming 
from you. It breathes the spirit which has low- 
ered the tone of scriptural feeling, and gone far 
already in the production of a homogeneous non- 
descript, in which the church and the world are 
blended and the eternal distinction Jost. Suffer 
the word of respectful and affectionate admoni- 
tion—Ponder well the pathe of your feet—Be 
warned—You have been at the monastic tropic, 
and are now it seems leaving the line—Watch 
and pray, or by and by you will be at the latitu- 
dinarian tropic—and instead of shining (as my 
prayer has beenand now is) in the firmament of 
the kingdom of heaven, a fixed star—you may yet 
resemble (which may God’s mighty power pre- 
vent) the moon, at best but a satellite of the 
earth, having this motto, “Little light, less heat, 
and many changes.” 

May God keep you in his way—and long pre- 
serve vou an instrument of good in his church— 
“Now therefore, O God, strengthen his handa” 
—Instead of leaning upon “ Associations” as a 
prop, when the regular or irregular Sanballats 
are wishing to prevent you from repairing the 
wall, crafti 7 saying “Let us meet together in 
the house of God within the temple,” &c. then 


Ry, your time to stretch forth your hand like good 
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Nehemiah and say, “should such a man as J flee? 
and who is there that being as I am, would go 
into the temple to save his life? I will not go 
in.” May your leaf never wiiher and your end 
be Peace! I remain yours, &c. 
AN INDEPENDENT BAPTIST. 
Saturday morning, May 20th, 1826. 


To an Independent Baptisi. 

Dear Sm,—IT appears from your favor before 
me that the grounds on which your first 
charge of inconsistency was based are san- 
dy. You labor, indeed, to fasten upon me 
the same charge, but rather on new grounds 
than on the old. For your remarks upon what I 
have cailed the bond of union and peace, are di- 
rected more to affect the principle of union itself, 
than my declaration on which your first letter 
was founded. So that in fact, and in effec 
you now contend with the principle itself, an 
not with my practice. You do not now a 
that the only bond of peace, and consequently o 
christian union, is “a sincere and hearty convic- 
tion expressed or confessed by the lips that Jesus 
is the Christ,” &c. You ought then to have 
manfully and explicitly attacked the principle 
when first advanced, in the first volume of this 
work; and not now have demurred at the carry- 
ing of this principle into practice. For with all 
your ingenuity, this, to the judicious, must ap- 
pear to be the sticking point with you; the very 
thing itself against which you object. 

It was not “with the hope of escaping the 
clutches of the dialogue” that I now assert this 
principle. Nay, verily, it has been asserted and 
contended for more than once or twice in the 
first volume of this work. I take no “advantage 
of the bee of this proposition” when I 
observe “that when this belief exhibits itself by 
an overt act the individual so confessing and act- 
ing must be considered as a brother.” This you 
say, even in your last, “is true in terms’’—and 
strange to tell, “yet in fact it is sheer trifling.” 
This last assertion is yet to be proved. And 
here you fly off in a tangent. Why, dear sir, do 
you labor to show me that the simple pronuncia- 
tion of the terma of any position, such as“that 
Jesus is the Christ; or “that every spirit that 
confesses that Christ has come in the flesh is of 
God,” regardless of the import of these terms in 
the scripture scnse of them, is not sufficient to 

roduce confidence in the person, so pronounc- 
ing these terms, as a christian? Is there such a 
ition or declaration in this work? I say there 

is not. You are really fighting with a creature 
of your own formation, and not with me. And 
here, give me leave to observe, you afford me 
fresh evidence of the unassailable character of 
the ground on which I stand; for with all your 
ingenuity and dexterity, and these I admit are 
conspicuous, you cannot touch the principle 
otherwise than by caricaturing an abuse of it. 
And with your remarks of making the pronun- 
ciation of any terms, found in the bible, regard- 
less of the biblical import, the criteria of a dis- 
ciple, ora bond of union, Í most cordially agree. 
You must perceive then that you are at war with 
some creature of your own formation, and not 
with me, for I wili join you and aid in ennihilat- 
ing this spectre of your own imagination. Strike 
it once, and I will strike it twice. We can an- 
nihilate it, for it has nothing immortal nor indis- 
soluble about it. But here let me ou on 
your guard. Take heed that when fighting 
against a monstrous production, you do not im- 
perceptibly direct your artillery against the off- 
spring of heaven, and be found in the — of 
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ereed makers and dogmatists who defame the 
one fuundetion, and, Babel like, project the basis 
of a city and tower which is to reach from the 
plains of Shinar to the heavens. 

When this half of your letter is disposed of, 
it is all disposed of as respects the topic on which 
you commenced your correspondence. The 
charge of inconsistency is disposed of; and 
whether you or I will have to patronize it, is not 
for you or me to say. Neither of us would, in 
civil courts, be admitted as evidence on e ques- 
ton of this kind—This is the province of the 
jurors. And with their verdict I am satisfied. 
Are yout 

The new ground of inconsistency which you 
have now taken, arises not from my remarks to 
& correspondert in Missouri; but frem my re- 
marks to an “Independent Baptist.» And here 
permit me to remark, that you have taken for 

nted what has not been asserted yet; that 
ptists and Paido-Baptiste should, irrespective 
of their difference on the subject of baptism, 
break bread together. Whether they ought or 
ought not, has not been asserted by me. This 
uestion is yet, with me, sub judice. It is true 
that I expressed a wish to be on the same terms 
of communion with the pious of all denomina- 
tions as with the Baptist. This isa desire I am 
very far from hoping ispeculiar tomyself. Butif 
Ihad asserted it as my conviction, and upon that 
conviction had acted so far, as to break bread 
with Paido-Baptists on the same principles as 
thase on which I would unite with ea Baptist 
community, your remarks would rather confirm 
me in the practice than have caused me to doubt 
of its propriety. For I reckon that when any 
person attacks any principle or practice, and 
either fights with something else under that 
name, or is compelled to adopt principles of ar- 
gument which would condemn other principles 
and practices of the propriety of which there ie 
no doubt, at least with himself, this procedure 
rather proves than disproves the position against 
which he argues. This appears, if you will 
indulge me once more, to be a little the case with 
the Independent Baptist. Your arguments will 
equally condemn any intercommunity of wor- 
ship with them. You cannot, on your princi- 
ples, pray with them, sing poe with them, or 
unite with them in one individual act of social 
worship—lI pray you consider this. 

With what propriety you compare a “society 
of sprinkled new creatures,” toa “synagogue of 
Jewa who reject circumcision and sacrifice 
swine,” I confess I do not see. There is no 
analogy between the two cases. Erroneous and 
weak as the sprinkled new creatures are, they do 
not reject circumcision in some sense, nor bap- 
tism in some sense; nay, they are too much at- 
tached to circumcision. They dislike the knife 
and prefer water. But there is no “rejection” 
of the ordinance of baptism by sprinkled new 
creatures; but a mistake of what 1: is. I think 
we can find an exact comparison which expres- 
ses the fuil amount of the pravity of the error 
and practice of the honest baby-sprinklers. It 
ie this: 

Paternus says to Filius bring me a bosk; Fili- 
us, eager to obey his father, goes and brings him 
a of paper. Paternus, Why did you not 
obey me? Father, says Filius, I did; I went at 

our command, and lo, here itis, pointing to the 

eaf. That is not a book, says Paternus. I 
thought it was, replied Filius. Paternus says, 
well my son, I accept your obedience, and pardon 
our mistake, becanse it was nota wilful one. 
aternus calls another — Go oe s he, 
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mea book. Junius goes to play at 
is father indignant calls forhim. He 
appears. Where is the book, saye he, for which 
I sent you? O father, replied Junius, I preferred 
a game at tennis to bringing you the book; I 
thought you might go for it.yourself, send some 
body else, or do without it. “ You are a rebel, 
sir, and you shall be beaten with many etripes.” 
This, Mr. I. B. is your Jew, and that is my Paido- 
Baptist christian brother. Now make you the 
comment, there is the text. 

You are equally unfortunate in your compari- 
son of “gold and tin”? You make water the 
differential quality. It is a pretty comparison; 
butill adapted. I did not make myself gold, 
and the Baptists, in general, tin, nor vice versa: 
consequently I was not engaged in proving gold 
and tin to be one metal; and if I had, you would 
not have proved them to be different by making 
water the essential differential quality. You 
will consider this. 

Your “dream”? and Nebuchadnezzgar’s are 
nothing akin. His image was partly gold, silver, 
brass, iron, and clay. Mine 1s the representa- 
tion of a family of — or Purses young men, 
and fathers all of one faith. Now to compare 
this image to Nebuchednezzar’s is worse than 
to make water the essential difference between 
gold and tin. 

It was not the paucity of scripture documents 
which 1 have to urge in defence of the grounds 
assumed in my former letter that caused me to 
content myself with a reference to the alleged 
practice of Paul in breaking bread with the 
congregations to which he wrote letters of com- 
mendation, reproof and admonition. It was be- 
cause I thought a hint of this sort was enough. 
For, indeed, I find no point more fully developed 
in all the epistles, than the one foundation, and 
the duty of all christians to maintain the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. Were I to 
enter upon this topic, I would find line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, enforcing this maxim, 
‘‘ wherefore receive you one another without re- 
gard to difference of opinion,” on which the 
apostle writes the largest section in the epistle 
to the Romans. (Chapters xiv. and xv.) I would 
call to my aid, his letters to the Corinthians, and 
his demonstrations, to other congregations, of 
this principle, that “In Christ Jesus neither cir 
cumcision nor uncircumcision avails eny thing, 
but a new creature, but faith which works by 
love.’ But of this again. If there is any po- 
sition laid down with unusual plainness, and 
supported with more than ordinary demonstra- 
tion, in the epistolary part of the New Testa- 
ment, it is thie: That christians should receive 
one another as Christ has received them, with all 
their intellectual weaknesses. This you may call 
Letitudinarianism; end such a Latitudinarian, 
I pray you may become. 

If you have any thing to add upon the 
principle or practice resulting from the bond of 
peace which I have long since advocated, I 
will hear you cheerfully again. You have one 
advantage over me. No person knows who the 
Independent Baptist is; but alas! I am as a tar- 
got on a naked hill. Perhaps if you would au- 
thorize me to unbutton your coat it might con- 
tribute to explain some items in your correspon- 
dence; but without your consent not one button 
shall be unplaced. 

In the mean time, however, I cannot close 
without most sincerely reciprocating your kind 
wishes and unfeigned desires for myself and the 
causo in which I am engaged. 
Yours sincerely, 

17 


and brin 
tennis. 
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o man on earth your 
leof Rabbi; for ye have only Ono Teacher; 
a 


Father: for be alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye aro brethren. Assume 
; neither assume the title of Leader, for ye have only One Leader— 


Messiah. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


e subject of religion I am fully persuaded 
hing but the tar scriptures ought 
have been published. On all sciences 
_merely human, and pertaining to the 
f this life, author may succeed author, 
ime be added to volume, keeping pace 
e expansion of human intellect and 
imulations of human experience—But 
the reason? The answer is ready. No 
| perfect; and no volume absolutely com- 
> science has arrived to absolute perfec- 
1 no art has been carried to a consum- 
beyond which ingenuity cannot reach. 
re conclude that authors and their works 
bjects merely human may with propriety 
antage be multiplied manifold. An 
God 1s the author of the sacred volume, 
t teacher of one science and of one art; 
mce and that art, incepable of any im- 
mt from human intellect, requires not 
author than himself, nor another volume 
bible. The great God has condescend- 
ach but one science and that is the sci- 
religion, or the knowledge of himself, 
nan in all his relations, as his creature. 
eught but one art, and that is the art of 
ell in relation to all the high ends and 
sof man. Now the bible contains this 
ad teaches this artin the same perfec- 
ch its author exhibits in all his works. 
s I infer that no treatise on religion, that 
of practice can be introduced, but at the 
of impeaching the character of the au- 
his volume. Such efforts say—in lan- 
md and daring;—indeed their proper 
‘A new improvement on the science of 
aod the art of living well, in which this 
ind art are exhibited, in relation to some, 
all the divine ends, to much better ad- 
chan they are by God in his writings; by 
c’s most wise and benevolent friend—.4 
mmng Mortal.” I say this is the lan- 
neaning, and the proper titlo of every 
ime and its author. 
igue could express, no heart conceive, 
r of numbers calculate the advantages 
e world would this day have enjoyed 
me volume, on the science and art before 
id, been announced tothe world save the 
f God. For such a globe as that which 
rit there is no occasion for foo suns even 
: architecture; and much less for one of 
iormation. As little need is there for 
treatise on this subject than God’s own 


then do you, Mr. Editor, propose and 
ze another volume?” I was anticipa- 


ting thie from the first sentence, and am prepar- 
ed to answer your question. So many systems 
other than *s own system, and so many rules 
besides his, have appeared, confounding, dividin 

and — human family, that to ca 
men off from these appears just os necessary as 
when men have perverted and abused any gift of 
heaven, it becomes the duty of every philanthro- 
pist and faithful subject of the great King to ap- 
prize men of the consequences, and to call them 
off from what may prove their utter ruin. There 
was no occasion to denounce drunkenness before 
men had discovered the art of making, and a 
taste for using to excees, fermented liquors. But 
now that drunkenness has become the common 


d| or a common sin of the community, there is 


need for dehortations against this horrid abuse 
of God's bounty. 

“God made man upright; but he has sought 
out many inventions.» ‘To restore man to up- 
rightness and happiness is the d ond of 
the whole remedial government of God. To be 
instrumental in introducing that state of things 
which God instituted, and which was once exe 
hibited; of leading the disciples to see that they 
need but one bond of union, one prophet, priest 
and king, one bible, one book on the science of 
religion, and one treatise on the art of living 
well, is the supreme object of all our efforts. 

That such has been ourdesign I hope has been 
already gathered from the preceding volumes, 
and we are thankful that we are not without wit- 
ness that our labor has not been in vain. The 
sphere of usefulness allotted to this work has in- 
creased and becn enlarged with every volume. 
The present volume is commenced with incom. 
parably more sanguine anticipations than those 
which animated our first efforts. Weare assured 
that the religious mind is marching forward with 
strides So T proportioned to its progress 
not many years back. 

The opposition made to our course has only 
stimulated our speed, and affords fresh evidence 
of the goodness of the cause to which we ere in- 
dissolubly wedded. The pusilanimity of our op- 
ponents, the imbecility of their attacks—and the 
manifest management of their resources, while 
they exhibit the true foundation of their standing 
in public estimation, have confirmed our hopes, 
acid given the assurance that not only the decline, 
but the overthrow of human religious establish- 
ments, and of a religion founded upon human 
tradition and upheld by prejudice is at hand. 

Had they never been employed in an effort to 
defeat our attempts, we could have known nothing 
of their disposition and could have argued no- 
thing from their silence; but their exertions bare 
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shown, that to will is ready with them; but how 
to perform they find not. 

e boast not of ourselves; but of the excel- 
lency of those principles which we have been 
led to espouse: and our unfeigned desire is thet 
our opponents would either — argumenta- 
tively and affectionately produce their strongest 
reasons; or come over and help us. 

While the press is laboring every day and pours 
forth upon the public eye volumes of declamatio 
of commendation, of eulogy upon the toys o 
childhood, and the trifles of old age; upon the 
glorious fruits of tracts, the exploite of the he- 
roes of modern invention; while holy romances, 
fictitious travels and religious novels are gravely 
recommended by the pulpit and the press, me- 
thinks there is room and need fora few faithful 
advocates to plead the cause of the bible, and to 
argue its ——— | over all human expedients 
to convert the world. 

The great majority of papers called religious, 
are ag much political, commercial and facetious 
as they are religioua. The Luminaries, Stars, 
Suna, Registers, Recorders, Secretaries, &c. &c. 
in one column tell us the way to heaven, end in 
the next how to engraft trees, make canals, raise 
revenue: and some advertise strayed or stolen 
horses, hogs and negroes. In the same column 
I lately saw the way to escape the wrath to come, 
and to clean black silk, separated by a single 
line. In another,a direction to devotion follow- 
- ed by a direction to find the residence of the 
barber. A famous conversion is, in another, fol- 
lowed by a broker’s list of the rates of exchange. 
The necessity of humility and temperance is ar- 
gued in one paragraph—fancy goods, gewgawe 
and sweetnieats announced in the next. In a 
word they are a heterogeneous mass of the 

Congestaque eodem,” 

u Non bene-junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 
« Any thing to please every body and any bod 
for the lake of two dollare a year,” is shelf wine. 
If not the letter or design, it appears to be the 
only appropriate motto. We might as well call 

homas Paine a christian apostle, as call any one of 
them the only religious paper in seven states and 
three territories. Now and then, in splendid cap- 
itals, is hung up the — fruit of a “Tract 
OF Pour PacEs;” of the conversion of a whole 
neighborhood by one single prayer of @ pious 
beneficiary fresh from some theological tice: of 
the brilliant success of a religious beggar; and 
of a new batch of presidents, secretaries, mana- 
gers and truetees—of what I say of 
what? The dictionary affords not words to 
designate of what. 

In this state of things I sincerely think that 
there is need for somebody to attempt to serve 
one master—to plead one cause—to contend for 
one — which can boast of e divine and in- 
fallible origin. And euch may we be found, is 
the prayer of the 
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A Restoration of the — Order of Things. 
a. p 
Tho Bishop's Office.—No. III. 


Ir ig admitted by the Apostle Paul that a per- 
son not invested with the office of a bishop may 
desire the office. “Ife man earnestly seeks the 
office of a bishop, he desires an excellent work,” 
He then — to lay down the indespensable 
moral and intellectual qualifications which he 
muat poseces. In doing which he plainly euppo- 
— —— — desire thie work who 

8 not eligible to it. rience @ goo 
teacher, teaches the sate thing. — ee 
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But having already glanced at the moral and 
intellectual endowments of a bishop in a previous 
number, we proceed to his call and appointment 
to office. 

In the firat place, then, the call ia based upon the 
qualifications; without these he is not eligible; 
with them heis eligible. Consequently a due csti- 
mate of his endowments must be formed by some- 
body; and most certainly not by himself, nor by 
thuse who belong not to the flock to be instruct- 
ed and presided over. By whom then? Asu- 
edly by those amongst whom he is to labor, and 
over whom he is to preside. His qualifications in 
the intellectual department must then be viewed 
in relation to the capacity and attainments of the 
flock : for a man may be fit to teach, and to 
side over one flock, who would not be qualified 
to teach or preside over another. The flock then 
in calling or electing a person to this office will 
turn their attention to themselves as well as to the 
candidate. They will consider his intellectaal 
attainments with a reference to their own, 
will conclude whether hie aptitude to teach and 
his capacity to preside is of such a degree as will 
correspond to their circumstances, If so, he wv 
ee to teach them, and eligible to preside over 
them. His election or call is from them and mux 
be audibly, distinctly, and emphatically expres 
ed. They are constituted the judges in this case. 
For no matter how eagerly he may desire or seek 
the office, he can make no pretension to it fros 
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such considerations. He cannot make himselfaa |! 


overseer. This the flock must do. 

On the mode or manner of expressing this call « 
clection we have only to remark that the inspired 
writers use the term which the Greeks wer 
wont to use in their elections of officers. Th 
inference is, that in using or adoptin r 
term, they attached to it the current idend: whieh 
were, that the person to be appointed should be 
publicly announced and that by the voice a 
stretched out hand of the members entitled tè 
choose, he was to be clected. The consent d 
the people or their wish unequivocally expreses 
was all that ever waa, amongst the Jews or Greeks 
deemed essential to the election or appointmes 
of any officer. Whether the hand should be 
stretched forward, or elevated; whether the elee 
tors sat or stood, or whether they spoke 
cach one separately or with one consent aroee & 
simply answered in the affirmative, the electia 
was always d and valid ;—provided alway 
the desire of the people wes clearly and fully e+ 
pressed. 

As to the act called ordination or inauguratios 
if ever there was such an act peculiarly socalled, 
it consisted in the imposition of the hands of th 
seniors or elders of the congregation. The Apo 
tlea did express their concurrence with the people's 
choice by an act of this sort, and when congregt 
tions were fully set in order there was alway» $ 
plurality of eldem or a presbytery instituted it 
each congregation, who always did e. 
concurrence with the brethren’s call by indue 
ting the elected into office by the joint impomt 
of their hands. But this eldership was not 8 
lection of elders from different congregations at- 
sembled ; but those of one congregation.— The h+- 
tory of this institution stands thus, and would hsv 
continued thus but for the man of sin;—Ery 
thing essential to appointment, call, or ordinatic® 
was vested in the minds of the brethren. Their 
desires, howeyer expressed, gave the office 0 
candidate, however he waa announced. 1) 
apostles — them. ae in the frst > 
stance, took a part, not in the call or appointment; 
but in the introduction end inauguration of m 
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vishops elect. This was done in conformity to 
he Jewish custom of imposing their hands upon 
he head of the person or animal devoted. This 
seing done, a plurality of bishops being thus in- 
toduced into any particular congregation, when, 
sither the death of one of the eldership, or the in- 
eased demands of the congregation required 
mother, the brethren called or elected and the 
eldership cxpressed their concurrence, and the 
brethren’s desire, by a formal sign expressive of 
the devotion of the person to the work. I say 
this ia all that can be legitimately gathered from 
the volame, as to the forms of investiture; but as 
tothe right of the brethren so to choose, and of 
the bishop, on this choice to officiate, there is the 
most ample evidenco. 

Here I would take the liberty to remark that in 
procces of time, as corruption and defection pro- 
greased, it came to pass that what was, with the 
aposties, but the mere sign or mark, expressive 

their concurrence with the brethren’s election 
and appointment, came by degrees to be consid- 
ered as the ordination itself, independent of the 
brethren’s voice—Now no instance can be found 
in the inspired writings, where the circumstan- 
ces are detailed, of the call and appointment of 
any brother to any office, where the call and ap- 
pointment is not distinctly represented as the act 
of the brethren, and in no case is an ordination or 
Rppointment made without them. But their call 
is what, in all cases, gives the right to officiate. 
This is the essential thing, and the other accom- 
paniments are the accidental properties of this 
thing. 

The analogy between such an appointment and 
that of a presiding officer in a free community is 
ts exact as any other analogy. For example, 
what gives any man a right to officiate ss a gov- 
ernor or a president in a free community—lIs it 
not the and appointment of the pepe com- 
posing the community? Whether is it the voice 
of the people, or the form of inauguration after 
the people have made the appointment, which 
sonstitutes the essential consideration in creating 
much officers? The application is easy. 

The Grecian and Roman republics, the common- 
wealth of Israel! in its primitive integrity, the re- 
mublics of America, and the congregations of 
‘hrietians in this one instance ate essentially the 
ame. In their first origin the people did every 
hing, both elect and ordain. No republic ever 
lent to another republic for their officers to come 
ind make ordinations for them. No kingdom or 
nonarchical empire ever sent for a foreign king 
ir potentate to come and make aking for them. 
No cbristian congregation, in the age of primi- 
Ive propriety, ever sent to another tor their offi- 
ters to come and ordain officers for them. The 
mposition of bands, when first instituted among 
the Jews, was practised by the laity. 

In process of time persons were set apart in 
svery community under every form of govern- 
ment for the pu of inaugurating those 
constitutionally made officers. It was so in the 
Jewish, it wes so in the Grecian, the Roman and 
the American republics. It was so in the 
shristian, and it will be so again. 

With the history of the world, with the pages of 
Jewish and christian history before me, I would 
rontend that any congregation has a right to 
call, appoint, or ordain any person to any office 
laid down in the volame, and to do all the acts 
and deeds thereto appertaining, without calling 
to their aid the assistance of any foreign deacon, 
bishop or officer. 

Eprron. 
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In looking over the Baptist confession of faith 
in order to find out the nature, design and au- 
thority of the annual associations of messengers, 
I find the following paragraph, which contains 
the whole law and testimony on this subject. It 
is not a part of the good old confession of the 
Englieh churches of 1689, but it is a part of the 
“Treatise of Church Discipline” drawn up by 
Benjamin Griffith at the request of the associa- 
tion which met in Philadelphia, Septeniber 25, 
1742, and added it is presumed, by the authority 
of said association, to the confession, and meade 
an essential part of the canons of the associated 
churches. 

As this document contains the nature, design, 
and the authority of such meetings, we shall la 
it — the public in full, accompanied wit 
a few 


Remarks on the Communion of Churches. 
[Last Section, 


‘© Awp forasmuch ae it falig out many times 
that particular churches have to do with doubtful 
and difficult matters, or differences in point of 
doctrine or administration, like the church of 
Antioch of old, wherein either of the churches 
in general are concerned, or any one church, in 
their peace, union, or edification; orany member 
or membere of a church are injured, in or by pro- 
ceeding in censures not agreeable to el rule 
and order; it is according to the iind al. Christ, 
that many churches holding communion together 
should meet by their messengers and delegates, 
to consider of, and to give i in and about 
such matters in difference; and thcir sentiments 
to be reported to all the churches concerned: and 
such messengers and delegates, convened in the 
name of Christ, by the voluntary consent of the 
several churches in such mutual communion, 
may declere and determine by the mind of the 
Holy Ghost, revealed in the scripture, concern- 
ing things in difference; and may decree the ob- 
servetion of things that are true and necessary, 
because revealed and appointed in the scripture. 
And the churches will do well to receive, own and 
observe such determinations, on the evidence and 
authority of the mind of the Holy Ghost in them, 
asin Acts xv. 29. Yet such delegates thus as- 
sembled are not intruated or armed with any co- 
ercive power, or any superior jurisdiction over the 
churches concerned soas to impose their deter- 
minations on them or their officers, under the pen- 
alty of excommunication or the like. See the 
Confession, chap. xxvii. eect. 14, 15. See also 
Dr. Owen, On the Nature of the Gospel Church, 
chap. xi. and Dr. Goodwin, vol. iv. book v. chap. 
viii. ix. x. &c., Of the Government of the Churches 


of Christ.” 
As reference is hed in this paragra h to the En- 
lish part of the confession, that both the Amer- 


ican and English views may appear in full, we 
shall here insert the two sections of chap. xxvii. 
above referred to:— 

14. “As each church and all the members of 
it, are bound to pray continually forthe good and 
prosperity of all the churches of Christ, in all 
places, and upon ell occasions to further it, eve 
one within the bounds of their places and call- 
ings, in the exercise of their gifts and graces, 
so the churches, when planted by the providence 
of God, so as they may enjoy opportunity and ad- 
vantage for it, ought to hold communion amon 
themeelves, for their peace, increase of love, an 
mutual edification.” l 

15. “Cases of difficulty or differences, cither 
in point of doctrine or administration, wherein 
either the churches in general are concerned, or 
any one church, in their peace, union and c = 


oa 
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cation; or any member or members of any church 
sre injured in or by any proceedings in censurea 
not agreeable to truth and order; it ia accordin 
to the mind of Christ, that many churches hold- 
ing communion together, do by their messengers 
meet to consider and give their advice in or about 
the matter in difference, to be reported to all the 
churches concerned; howbeit these messengers 
assembled, are not intrusted with any church 
power properly so called; or with any jurisdiction 
over the churches themselves, to exercise any 
censures either over any churches or ns, or 
to impose their determination on the churches or 
officers.” 

The grand points embraced in the sections here 
exhibited, are, 

lst. That’ cases of difficulty and difference ci- 
ther in point of doctrine or administration, affect- 
ing one particular congregation or others with 
them, may occur. 

2d. Thatin cases of either sort, particularly of 
mal-administration, individual members may be 
injured by the censures or proceedings of the par 
ticular congregation to which they belong. 

3d. That because of such things, it is ihe mind 
of Christ that the particular congregations should 
by messengers or delegates, meet to consider o 
such cases, and to give advice to the congregations. 

4th. These delegates in association assembled 
may “decree the observation of things that are 
necessary, because revealed and appointed in the 
scripture. And the churches wili do well to re- 
ceive, own and observe such determinations, on 
tho evidence and authority of the mind of the 
Holy Spirit in them.” 

Sth. That these messengers when assembled 
have no power to oblige the congregations or in- 
dividuals to take their advice, by inflicting any 
penalty whatever. They are neither to“ impose 
their determinations on the congregations nor 
their officers under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation or the like.” : 

Such are the prominent items in the preceding 
extracts, and they contain the whole law and tes- 
timony on this subject. 

Now there are some things here on which I 
want more light; and first on the subject of these 
delegates. Are they the representatives of the 
churches? If so, what do they represent? Do 
they represent the wish, desire, conscience and 
interest of those at home? Ican see how a person 
may be my representatives in the national coun- 
cils, in matters and things pertaining to this life; 
but I cannot see how any peon can be my re- 
presentutive in any thing belonging to my con- 
ecience, in the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. If viewed simply as delegates, 
what ie delegated to them? lasany thing per- 
taining to the doctrine, worm Ps or discipline of 
the congregation which sends them? If so, 
what is it, or what may it be? If not the doc- 
trine, worship, or discipline of the church, what 
"is delegated to them? As messengers going to 
a general meeting to carry intelligence to that 
meeting, and ta bear home intelligence from it, 
I can understand the nature and utility of their 
mission; but I do not understand them when 
viewed in the light of delegates or representa- 
tives. I wilt thank any person to afford me some 
information on this subject. 

In the next place I am at a logs to understand 
bow it comes to pass that these delegates may 
decree hinge that are necessary, and yet the con- 
gtegations be absolved from regarding these de- 
orees any more than the advice of an infant 
which — taken or rejected with perfect im- 

how it may be well for the con- 
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gregation to take the advice of the council, and 
yet they cennot and must not be censured for not 
taking it! On this subject I earnestly solicit 
information. 

Again, [ cannot see how these associations can 
have the authority of Christ so to decree or ad- 
vise, and that congregation be guiltless who re- 
fuses or rejects their decrees. For I can find no 
parallel case where the Great King authorizes 
any agents to act for him, and yet holds those 
guiltless who disobey his own institution. 

There is another difficulty here. The English 
and American Baptists in times past have quoted 
Acts xv. in support of their meetings and of their 
authority so to decree. Yet they will not allow 
that their decisions are to be received as the de- 
cisions of the “association that met in Jerusa- 
lem.” They do not consider their decision as 
the decisions of the Holy Spirit, and cannot even 
say that they are infallibly according to the de~ 
cisions of that Spirit, and therefore they very 
prudently say their people may receive or reject 
their decisions, as they deem them agreeable or 
otherwise to the Divine Word, of which they are 
supposed to judge with the eame authority at 
home, as their delegates do abroad or in council 
assembled. 

But that difficulty which is to mo the greatest 
and most incomprehensible is this. Seeing that 
the associated Baptists do view associations in 
the light before given, and withhold all authority 
from the decisions of their delegates; seeing they 
deny that associations have any right “to impose 
their determinatione on the congregetionsor other 
officers under the penalty of excommunication or 
THE LIKE;’? how inthe name of all consistency, do 
they sometimes excommunicate congregations, 
or churches, and cast them out of the association, 
as the penalty for refusing to take their advice 
or receive their decrees. ‘This isthe most incx- 
plicable thing of the whole, and I do earnestly 
solicit light on this subject, if it should be retu- 
sed on every other. 

As the time of associations for the year 1826 is 
fast approaching, it seemed good to me to propose 
paid more attention to such things than I have. 
those embarrassments to such brethren as have 
For on reading the Confession of Faith and the 
Treatise on Discipline thereto affixed by Benja- 
min Griffith at the request of the Philade!phia 
association, I thought that all jurisdiction and 
authority over churches was disclaimed, ar.d thut 
no penalty was attached to any refusal on tie part 
of any congregation to conform to the decisions 
of their delegates in council assembled. 

The power of an association is declared in fact 
to be inferior tothe power of a single congrega- 
tion. The association is not cven co-orcinite 
with, but subordinate to, a single congregation. 
Except as a meeting for mutual intelligence, ex- 
hortation, and comfort, they have nothing to do 
which cannot be undone by a single congregation. 
If then they attempt to imitate the ecclesiuatic 
courts of other denominations, they become more 
awkward than the ass covered with the skin of 
the lion. They appear like a lion, but bray like 
anoss. Atleast such is the construction, and 
the only construction I can pus upon the words 
quoted until better informed, till which time I 
must think and speak as I do. Eprron. 


Ax association once on 2 time advised a church 
to put away its teacher. The congregation at 
home examined the advice of the association, and 
on comparing it with the decisions of the Holy 
Spirit, as they understood them, refused to tako 
the advice of the delegates assembled; for —— 
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cause they were excommuniceted from the com- 
munion of the association for their contumacy. 
Now the question is, Did this association act ac- 
cording to the law and testimony contained in 
the little book? and if they did, where then is 
the difference between tho decrees of an associ- 
ation and those of a college of cardinals, or a 
bench of English prelates? ‘This query is re- 
spectfully submitted. Eprror. 


Acts of Incorporation. 

Mr. Eprror—Are we to consider se el 
tions of christians acting comformably to either 
the letter or spirit of the religion which they pro- 
fesa, when they solicit acts of inco tion from 
the civil authority; and having obtained them, 
proceed to exercise the new powers with which 
they ate invested? As you say so much, and 
propose to say more on the subject of christian 
morality, would you oblige a few of your Virginia 
friends with a few remarka in reply to the above 
query? OLD VIRGINIA. 

Ler me answer one query by proposing anoth- 
er. Why do christian congregations solicit such 
acts of incorporation? The chief and substantial 
reason is, that they may be able to compel, by 
the arm of flesh, those who do not willingly con- 
tribute to the “Lord’s treasury.” The naked 
truth is this; an unincorporated congregation is 
no party in law: consequently the trustees there- 
of are like their creators, not recognized in law. 
They cannot raise or collect funds from those 
who promise, and afterwards repent, by any le- 
gal process. But when incorporated or invested 
w.th such privileges as make them a party, they 
can levy, distrain; in a word, they can compel 
every man to pay whatever he once promised; 
they can receive legacies: they can raise, and 
husband, and appropriate funds, as any other 
company, for building roads, canals, or bridges. 

Acts of incorporation are therefore solicited 
and obtained for the self-same reasons which in- 
duce canal, road, and bridge builders to solicit 
them. They are of the same use and advantage 
to both. When, then, a christian congregation 
solicits from the state legislature an act of incor- 
poration, in plain English it says, “Give us the 
rizht to compel by all the civil pains and penal- 
ties which are allowed to all corporate bodies of 
this world, such ag fail in making good their 
promises. We say, give us the power to compel 
them, against theirown inclination, to contribute 
the suns which they once promised. For we 
have found all other means, all arguments and 
inducements drawn from the christian religion, 
unavailing. We do not like such christians, it is 
true; but we want their money. They once sub- 
scribed, and they ought to pay; but they will not 
be induced by any, other argument than those el- 
oquent appeals, which the constable or sheriff can 
make to their feelings. Grant us then,O ye pow- 
ers that be! the right of compulsion—that glori- 
ous right, by which we can move the widow's 
soul and the orphan’s guardian to do what is 
Tight in its own nature and profitable for us to 
enjoy; and we will, as in duty bound, ever pray 
that you may share liberally in our tender mercies. 
If any one has a bequest to make us, we cannot 
receive it. Many a well disposed old maid, and 
childless old bachelor would, in their last mo- 
ments, will and bequeath to us the remnants of 
their fortune; but we have no power to receive it 
or to retain it against the legal heirs. Grant us 
then, we humbly beseech you, the right of receiv- 
ing and retaining such legacies, if the natural or 
legitimate heirs should mourn all their days in 
sorrow for it. Make our plea stronger than their 
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plea, and we shall doubly pray.” I say, this is 
in plain English the spirit, and meaning, and lan- 
guage of all such solicitations. Whether, then, 
such requests are compatible with the Christian 
spirit, I leave you to judge. I make no com- 
ment, as the text is plain enough already. 

This is the best substitute for a religious estab- 
lishment in this country, and in a certain degree 
has answered ali the purposes. I do not bere in- 
gare into the policy of granting such petitions; 

do not inquire into the constitutional right which 
any assembly hasto grant such favore. But lam 
willing to shew by many arguments, (if this is 
not satisfactory,) that in asking for such immu- 
nities, — grand rinciple of christianity is lost 
sight of, all dependence upon Jesus Christ is re- 
nounced, all faith in his promises and all regard 
to christian character is abandoned. 

Many preachers and ministers of such congre- 

tions contend that they have a right to live on 
the gospel. For the sake of argument let it be 
admitted. Let us then suppose a case which has 
within our own knowledge actually occurred. 
A clergyman preaches the gospel; he has an in- 
corporated congregation. Forty-five dollars of 
one year’s subscription were collected by the 
arm of flesh. The money was brought by the 
trustees to the priest. His bread and his meat 
for a certain time were purchased with it. He 
and his family eat it. Now the question is, 
When he eats this bread and meat, whether does 
he live on the law or on the gospel? Whether 
does he eat the free-will offering of devotion, or 
the exacted tribute of sordid poverty, or the con- 
strained oblation of covenant breakers? Can 
he return thanks to Heaven for his food, as the 
bounty of God, or must he thank the “ the pow- 
ers that be” forit? An infant becomes an Aris- 
totle here. The case is a plain one. And man 
such there are, who “preach the gospel” and 
live upon the law. 

Every attempt to hold in subjection either the 
conscience or the purse of any people by legal 
restraints on religious grounds ultimates in an 
inquisition: and ìf it stop short of fire and 
sword it is owing to the mildness of the people, 
and not to the spirit of the system. 

We have no doubt but many unsuspicious souls, 
without evil motives or demgns enter into such 
measures; but still the thing itself isa great evil 
and has already in some instances, and may yet 
in many more, become a source of sorrow and 
of suffering to those who have been caught una- 
wares in an evil net. 

That we are not singular in this view of the 
tendency of those measures, the following ex- 
tracts from a correspondent in Amelia county, 
Va. will shew :— 

“Ata meeting of the Presbyterians some time 
since, not far from this place, among other 
things it was proposed to petition the next session 
of the Virginia legislature for a charter of incor- 
poration; but the motion was opposed by some 
upon the ground that it would not go down well 
with the people yet. It was consequence post- 

oned toa more convenient season, while they 
in the mean time intend to use their best en- 
deavors to prepare the minds of the people for 
this measure. This, dear sir, is regarded by us 
as a bold stride towards an establishment. We 
would like to hear you upon this important 
int.??— 

“By demonstrating to an enlightened public 
that religious incorporation is the foster mother 
of establishments; thet death-like inquisition is 
her legitimate offspring; imprisonment her ony 
process; the stake her only tribunal; and de ‘4 
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the only anodyne of her opponents; the evil day 
may be delayed in its coming; nay, the impen- 
ding danger may be entirely averted. It so, 


happy fot us who oppose the measure! thrice 
happy for those who urge its rejection! happy 
for all our fellow-citizens:” 





Christian Morality—No. HII. 


Mr text will be found in the Baptist Recorder, 
vol. 1. No. 13. It reads thus: “In our next 
number we ehall give his criticism in full (that 
is onthe two positions which appeared in the 
10th No. of the Recorder. See C. B. Volume 
third) that our readers, whom brother C. 
represents as persons with whom sound is infi- 
nitely more important than sense, may judge for 
themselves.” Now, cuurteous reader, you see 
the Recorder represents me as having stigma- 
tized its readers as persons “with whom sound 
is infinitely more important than sense.” Let 
us turn over to Volume third. Here we find 
these words: *t Great efforts are made to enlist 
the feelings and prejudices of those with whom 
sound is infinitely more important than scnae, 
against my endeavors,” &c. These words the 

enius of contruveray converts into a direct and 
orinal imputation ot one particular classof rea-~ 
ders, Let us now for example take a parallel 
case. Suppose that the National Intelligencer, 
had said of the efforts of the United States Ga- 
zette that great cfiurts were made to enlist the 
feelings and prejudices of those who are tories 
against the present administration; would it be 
a truth or a falsehood to say that the National 
Intelligencer had represented the readers of the 
United States Gazette as tories! ‘To what should 
we attribute such a migrepresentation? Should | 
we cull it an error of the head, or of the heart? If 
of the head, should we attemnpt to reason with a 

erson of such intellectual powers? If of the 
kerit could we suppose it to be under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit?) From an intellectual 
or moral defect such perversions and mierepre- 
sentations must proceed. The above is the only 
notice which the editors of the Recorder have 
yet taken of my remarks on experimental 
religion. The lith and 12th Nos. which have 
been issucd since our first notice of them was 
written, have not been received; but it appears 
from the [3th that they have not in these Nos. 
published any thing upon the subject. I do hope 
these gentlemen will make reparation for the 
injury they have done me in the apprehen- 
sion of their readers. It was for their benefit 
I wished my remarks inserted in the Recorder, 
consequently could not suppose them persons of 
this stamp; but if my remarks are tu be thus 

erverted, and if I must be brought before them 
insuch disadvantageous circumstances, I could 
not wish to appear before them. They might 
as truly tell their readers that I had represented 
them as men-stealers or homicidea, tor if my 
saying that some persons are of such character, 
implies that J represent all the world of this 
character, they might with a good grace tell their 
readers, in particular, that | had thus represented 
them. But from this unpleasant topic I turn to 
one of the exalted items of christian morality. 

With most men of refined moral sensibility 
reputation is next to life—with some it is dearer 
than life. The christian religion cherishes this 
feeling, and while it guides and stimulates our 
pe after good fare, it teaches us by the 

roadest precepts, and the most powerful exam- 
ples to take care of the reputation of others. “A 
good name is better than great riches,” was an 
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axiom of the wisest man. Philosophers and 
poets have dwelt upon thie theme with more 
than usual pathos. How often do the apostles 
exhort the christians to seek the reputation of 
those who in former times had obtained an illus- 
trious fame? With how many arguments and 
exhortations do they induce them to shine 
amongst the excellent. 

Itis no inconsiderable evidence of the Divine 
excellency of this religion, that it teaches its 
oor to pay a due regard to that in others 
which they appreciate most in themselves. Hence 
what is dearest in the christian’s estimation is 
to be guarded in another in exact proportion to 
the importance which he himself attaches to it. 
Thus a man to whom the reputation of virtue and 
wisdom is dearer than any earthly acquisition, is 
taught from the golden rule itsclf, to pay the 
highest regard to the reputed virtue and wisdom 
of others. But there is this peculiarity in the 
christian system, it does not allow any of its 
disciples to derive any satisfaction from a com 
parison of themselves with others. All human 
systems are founded upon false principles as 
respects the satisfaction to be derived from repu- 
tatiun. They allow their admirers to be pleased 
in excelling others; not seeing that if it afford 
pleasure to excel others, it must inevitably afford 
pleasure not to see othcrs as commendable at 
one’s self. But the christian system, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, excels that 
which is based upon such principles. It teaches 
us while eagerly bent upon the reputation of 
christian wisdom and virtue, to derive pleasure 
from the superior displays in others of that whick 
we would admire in ourselvce ond inciting ss 
rather to look with pity and regret on these 10 
our rear. There ise delicate distinction here 
which we regret to sce so seldom noticed. 

Slander, revilings, backbitings, whispering 
evil — and every species of detraction 
rceprobated in the most forcible terms which he 
man lunguage affcrds, by all the inspired writes 
who touch upon this topic. And amongst the 
cssential characteristics of the man who shal 
inhabit the heavenly mansions, this has a chief 
place—“He does not take up an evil repot 
against his neighbor.” ‘He despises a vile per 
son, also, and honors them that honor 
Lord.” 

What a massacre of character do the public 
prints, the public places of resort, and even tht 
social hearth in this day exhibit. Whca cot 
mendation is volunteered or extorted, how oftes 
is it circumscribed, and what immense subtne 
tions are made, by one or two of those teme 
buis!!| The very thing of which all are ao cote 
toug, viz. a good name, they bestow with i 
greatest frugality upon others; and too matt: 
like the shamble fly, scem to feast upon the pr 
trid spots in human character. 

The sycophant too and the detracter are nei 
er akin ihan a cousin-german. But we are d 
— . Paul exhorte, “Render to all that 

ues: honor to whom honor is due, and 
to whom respectis due.” No tolerationis 
no allowance ia made in the treatment of 
person, whether viewed in the light of a 
or a foe. 

It has been a thousand times lamented, tht! 
religious controvertists pay the least regard tot 
reputation of those from whom they differ inopi 
ion. As charity hides a multitude of sins, #§ 
difference in opinion covers a multitude of TP 
tues. Reformation in this respect sh 
every where preached and practised. 
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Scripture j tings, under the popular syatem of text preaching 
We have often had occasion to notice the perni- | and text — * ITOR. 
cious influence of the text system of expounding — 


scripture—No practice has done more to obecure 
the meaning of scripture, and to originate the 
most romantic and enthusiastic tenets. The 
thoughtless manner in which the multitude of 
textuaries follow each other, not merely in their 
sermons, but in their quotations of scripture, on- 
— another inetance that not one in a 
ousand dares to think for himself, and to exer- 
cise his own faculties on the scriptures. I have 
found myself, in countless instances, quoting 
scnpturee in a sense which J had heedleasly at- 
tached to them because I always heard them 
quoted in thie manner. Nothing but my own 
experience and observation has taught me that 
t mass of mankind are but mere imita- 

tor, and the disciples of men. I have found too, 
that many sentences are, I may say, universal- 
ly quoted in a sense which not one sentence of 
scnpture will justify, and that too, on some of 
the most common topics. I will exhibit a few 

cimens :— 

Pealms exlv. 9—‘ The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his other works.” 
The last clause I never once heard quoted right, 
or in its trae sense. IfI have not been greatly 
deceived, I have, in every instance, heard it quo- 
tedthus: “His tender mercies are superior to all 
his other perfections, over them all in greatness 
and glory, transcending every other attribute of 
hie nature.” This isthe sense universally attach- 
ed to the words in their frequent application. 
Now let the whole context be considered and 
this application of them must be diecarded—The 
tense in which the Psalmist evidently uses these 
words ia—“The Lord is good to all men, and his 
tender mercies are over all his other creatures 
upon the earth. He feeds the raven, the young 
lion, and the eyes of all things wait upon him, 
and he upholds and feeds thein.” God’s perfec- 
tions are never in acripture called his works, and 
Devid often exhibits his dness and mercy 

manifested tothe meanest ot his creatures. 

David is often called “the man after God's 
own heart,” from the sound of a passage fre- 
quently quoted—He is said to have been a man 
gach as God’s heart or mind exactly approved. 
Thus the populars always apply these words: 
And of all the men that ever lived David is rep- 
resented by them as “tHe man after God’s own 
beart.” Now Ict ist. Samuel xiii. 14, be exam- 
ined and this sense will totally vanish. Tere it 
is—“ Saul has not answered my pu , mind, 
ot will in governing my people; but I have found 
a man that will just suit my pu » viz. David 
the son of Jesse.” That this is the true sense of 
the words in sacred scripture, methinks is evi- 
dent when declared without further exposure. 

At a certain crisis in the vision of John, long 
before the end of the world comes in his view, a 
heavenly messenger is introduced who solemnly 
declares “time shall be no more.” Hence in 
the numerous aliusions to tho period here spo- 
ken of, al! speak of a period when time ceases to 
exist. Sermons are spoken and even published 
on the text “time shall be no more; whereas 
the sense, and indeed, the true translation, says, 
“there shall be no longer delay, the judgment 
spoken of shail be immediately executed”’—that 
other things which require the continuance of 
time may regularly be introduced. , 

In these examples I prefer those on which no 
sectarian tenet depends, to illustrate what egre- 
gious blunders, and how Sayer eS are 
passing current, as ae = of the sacred wri- 
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On the Millennium.—No. II. 


Tar division of the history of out world into 
the physical, secular and milfennial ages, besides 
spreading before the mind the beginning and end 
of things, has also thia great and desirable advan- 
tage, that the inquirer after truth, having onco as- 
certained the distinguishing characteristics of 
each age, it enables him to distribute the prophe- 
cies accordingly, and to acquire a correct general 
knowledge, not only of his own age, but also of 
that which has preceded or may follow it. 

To understand the course of human events ag 
glanced at in the rapid sketches of the prophets, 
and to know the relation which our own times 
and labors bear to what has actually gone before 
or may be reasonably and scripturally hoped to fol- 
low atter, is, of all things, the best calculated to 
inspire the chrietian with resignation, and to en- 
dow him with those qualities of reasonableness 
and sobriety which his high profession so imperi- 
ously demanda. 

To hear the servant in the house of Christ con- 
founding all times and events, and ignorantly 
setting forth the secular church and authoriti 
in the terme of the splendid but unaccomplish 
prophecies which relate to the millennial church 
and authorities, is very unbecoming, and it may 
be highly criminal and dangerous—criminal, be- 
cause it flatters secular and opposing institutions, 
which God has largely condemned; and danger- 
ous, because it nda to mislead the public mind, 
and consequently to retard — improvement, 

It ia a crime, however, of which the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries arc exceedingly guilty. Where 
a complimentary sermon is to be delivered, I 
speak of the European world, the preacher sel- 

om fails to select a text which affords him a fair 
opportunity of flattering the prince; the scriptures 
which relate to the millennium are gencrally re- 
sorted to, and the prince whom God haa set forth 
in the scripturesasa wild beast, or the horn, which 
is the very instrument of terror or rage in a wild 
beast, is thus painted by the preacher as an inime 
itable diadem in the hand of Jehovah and a nurs- 
ing father in the church. ‘The prince is flattered. 
The priest is rewarded—and so the way of thus 
confounding things proves a chief art by which the 
abettors of” bad government and false religion 
mutually encourage and deceive one another. 

We ourselves are not behind in the practice of 
this art, and wero we not kept humble by the 
manifest prevalence of the secular pe es, de» 
bates, envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whieperings, swellings, tumults, we abould seldom 
fail to flatter ourselves that among us, and emo 
us alone, Christ was enthroned in his Millenni 

lory. But alas! the thrones are not yet cast 
down, the secular age has not yet expired, war, 
commerce and ambition, with the rival passions 
created by them, pride, envy and emulation every 
where prevail. 

It has been observed, in a former paper, that 
the physical, secular and millennial ages are 
marked out on the face of scripture by three ate 
tendant judgments—the Flood, the exfinction 
— government, and the resurrection of 
dead. The remainder of this paper I devote to 
remarks rather on these judgments than the ages 
to which they severally belong. 

The flood, an amazing catastrophe drawn from 
the resources of the material world, constituted 
the judgment of the first age. The a 


of the sexual and other appetites formed the 
chief guilt with which the age was chargeable, 
“until Noah entered the ark,” says the Redeem- 
er, “they were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage,” &c. it was with great 
propricty, therefore, that God swept away the ani- 
mal crimes of a race so sensual by the judgment 
of the flood. 

The corruption of the secular or middle age 
being of a higher and more refined nature i. e. 
of those political and social relations which sub- 
Bist in large communities, the judgment which 
shall wipe it away, the scriptures describe to us 
as being of a more artificial and complex nature. 
It consists in the extinction of immoral govern- 
ment and false religion, by means of war, con- 
ducted under the united aid, and upheld by the 
united lights of revelation and general science. 

Still more extraordinary, however, will be the 
final judgment, the resurrection of the dend, sud- 
den, general, and conclusive, it will be effected 
by an immediate effort of the strong hand of Je- 
hovah—when all the men of all the ages physi- 
cal, secular, and millennial, shall stand before 
the judgment seat of Jesus Christ and give to 
him an account of the decds done in this body, 
whether they be good or evil. 

The firat judgment then was effected by natu- 
ral means—the second will be by artificial 
means—and the third and last by super-natural 
means, when the human family, which has so a- 
postatized from God, shall be judged and the ma- 
terial world shali be dissolved: Puluir. 





Tuere is a great advantage resulting to the 
community from the art of letter writing of which 
all are sensible. The letters I receive, and fre- 
quently lay before the public in this work, I con- 
sider of great interest and advantage to myself, 
and to my readers. These comununications 
bring before the reader the sentiments and views 
of many persons of great intelligence and un- 
feigned picty on the grand subjects on which we 
treat. I have read some works a century or two 
old, in reference to which I should have been 
much edified and delighted, had the authors of 
those works posscased and given to their readers 
the sentiments of the distinguished men of their 
own times What I have often regretted in 
works of considerable merit, asa defect, | have 
always wished to supply in this. [fam peculiarly 
happy in having a number of correspondents of 
the first order in the literary and religious world, 
and on the present occasion have more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction in introducing, to the nequain- 
tance of my readers, the sentiments of a new 
correspondent, whose intelligence, piety, and 
high standing among the churches of Virginia, 
require no eulogy nor notification from me. The 
letter itaelf is sufficient recommendation. [ have 
only to solicit, on my behalf and that of my rea- 
ders, a continuance or repetition of such favors, 
both from himself and some others, particularly 
from a correspondent in King and Queen county, 
from whom we have not heard for some time. | 
would delight in a private correspondence with 
many of my brethren in the east and in the west 
on all the topics which appear in this work; but 
the immense labor of my fingers and mind for 
some time past has prevented me of that pleas- 
ure, and therefore, I have, in some instances, 
where matters of great moment present them- 
selves, preferred, even when the writer did not 
intend it, to publish his letters and my answer, 
for the public good. I have no idea of suppres- 
wing any thing of consequence because the wri- 
ter and I may differ in some points. And while 
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I edit this work it shall be open to every decent 
— of whatever creed, who holds the 
ead. 


Paulinus to the Editor of the “ Christian Baptia,” 
wishes » Mercy, peace.—lst Epistk. 
Dear Sir.~-Fixpine the Christian Baptist to 

be a vehicle, free for all passengers who behave 

with tolerable decency, and considering myself 
to be one of that description, I have a mind, if 

there should be room, to take a seat and a 8 

little trip. By the way, I doubt you will find # 

necessary to enlarge your vehicle, or submit wee 
often to see yourself and some of your pamer- 

gera crowded out. But let me drop the figure: I 

am fond of figures, and therefore would not wish 

to chase them out of breath. I feela desire to 
offer you some thoughts, which, however you 
may estimate them, will be received, I am conf- 
dent, in that spirit of friendship and wil, 
in which they are communicated. is conf- 
dence I am disposed to cherish, not only from 
the impression produced by a slight personal ee- 
quaintance with you, but from the candid ma 
ner in which, (as far as I have observed,) you 
have replied to your correspondent cee who 
have oo as well as those who have sp- 
roved. 

With regard to the Christian Baptist, (the o- 
ject in view in this communication,) or rate, 
with regard to the principles and sentiments yee 
maintain in that publication, my letter, as yee 
will see, will wear a sort of mixed aspect. 
have not yet had the opportunity of perusing all 
the numbers, from the commencement of the 
work; but as far asl have seen, I find much te 
approve, something to doubt, and something to 
from which I must dissent. Possibly, however, 
ny dissention may be owing, (in part at less, 


to the want of a full and correct unde ng 
of your senti:ncnts. 
I said, “*much to approve;"—I might use 8 


stronger term and say, much to admire. Wit 
several of your essays, I have been not only 
pleased but delighted. Many of your remarks 
too, in opposition to the errors and follies, tos 
prevalent in the religious world, meet my ows 
views and receive my warm and hearty com 
mendation. In a word, I am greatl 
with what appears to be your drift and aim, TiS 
10 clear the religion of Jesus of all the adventr 
tious lumber with which it has been encumberes 
and bring back the christian church to its primr 
tive simplicity and beauty. 

Afterthese general remarks, it will ofcourse be 
expected, that | should notice some particulars 

n the first place then, your views of the chri- 
tian religion, considered as a dispensation, § 
pear to me to accord, in general, with the spint 
ofthe New Testament. [I recollect, particulatiy, 
an essay on Christianity, which I had the opporte 
nity of reading in the first Vol. which, in the mall, 
I thought superlatively excellent; as well as thst 
also on the Jewish Sabbath and the Christa 
Lord’s day. In the same volume I think 08 
was an essay, the subject of which was, the cw 
sation of Old Testament obligations under ie 
Gospel dispensation. Some things, 
to my present impression, were there ed 
to which I am not prepared to assent, without § 
re-perusal of the piece; but the at sai 
ment appeared to me to be perfectly defensible 
— der the old dispenssnc, 

at we are not under the old di 

but under the new, ig admitted by all christian: 
and that the obligations imposed upon us, by 
revelation of God's will, do not arise from 


unds. 


k 


i 


—— 
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Nd Testament, but from the New, seems not 
wly to follow as a consequence, but to be abun- 
fantly manifested in the christian scriptures. 
If this therefore, is all you mean by denying the 
tual obligation of the Old Testament, then, 
ufar as I can see, you are right in this point. 
That the old testament is of divine authority ;— 
that it isa fund of sacred instraction—calcula- 
led, by divine wisdom, ss a proper rule for the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, and an aid 
è christians in the present day, are facts not to 
be called in question. A great proportion too 
of the prohibitions, injunctions, and precepts, 
found there, (all those indeed of the nature call- 
ed moral,) are, doubtless, of perpetual obligation : 
but then they are such as are substantially in- 
Goduced into the New Testament, and incor- 
ted with its glorious truths. Or else, how, 
would ask,) are we to distinguish these moral 
matters, from those of a different character? 
ceremonial and judicial ordinances? Is the 
light of nature to sit in judgment, in thie case 
ia order to discriminate and decide? I shou! 
hink not;—at any rate, while we have the light 
of the New Testament to guide us. 

Thus then it would seem that we may correct- 
lyand safely take this position:—That the old 

asation has passed away,and with it, all insti- 
tations, ordinances, and obligations, not re~sanc- 
Boned by the New Testament. This is a posi- 
fen which presented itself to my notice several 
years ago, and appeared then, as it does now, not 
wo a mere speculation, but as an instrument 
he most effectual for awecping off all that rub- 
ish which has been gathered from the old ruins 
É former establishments, to build withal on 
thristian grounds. But to take the position, that 
Wi Old Peecament requiftions and laws, not 
pecially repealed in the New, are now binding 
ia christians, appears to be placing us among the 
teata of the patriarchs and the tabernacles of the 

ites, in the midst of bewildering researches 
bat can bave no end. 

It is, as you will observe, with your views of 
he christian religion, considered as a dispensa- 
ion, that I have thus the pleasure of expressing 
1y concurrence; and I do hope that upon a 
sore explicit declaration of your sentiments, I 
tay find no cause to disagree with you, as to 

t more nearly concerns the nature of that 
sligion ;—the agency, I will say, which produ- 
es itin us. I do not wish you to consider me, 
t this time, as really differing from you on this 
cint: I only desire to be better satisfied. Let 
we explain myself. 

There are some among us possessed of strong 
pprehensions, that you are disposed to deny 
@ existence of the regenerating and sanctify- 
ig operations of the Holy Spirit on the spirit or 
ve heart of man; and that you would ascribe 
i the religious effects produced in us, solely to 
he influence of the written word, or the exter- 
al revelation of God. And these apprehen- 
ions, permit me to add, are not, in all ca- 
* the effect of any pee against you. 

or myself, I have said to others, as I now say 
) you, that I cannot think this of you. I have 
sen indeed many things in your writings which 
ppear inconswtent with such a sentiment;—a 
mtiment which obviously goes to the annihila- 
on of all hope for gracious aid in the christian 
rarfare, and of coume, to the annihilation of 
rayer for any such aid. A sentiment which 

thus cut off communion with God, and let 
at, (as I may say,) the very life’s blood of reli- 
jon, I cannot think you would maintain. Still, 
owever, I wouid fain see you more explicit on 
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this point: it appears to be due to yourself, as 
well as to others; and to a compliance with this 
wish, I should suppose you can have no objec- 
tion. 

That the word of God is the instrument of our 
regeneration and sanctification, I have no doubt; 
nor would I think of saying it is his usual method, 
(whatever he may in some cases choose to do,) to 
operate on the soul, independent of the word. 

ut that there is a living, divine agent, giving life 
and energy to the word, and actually operating 
on the soul, is, in my view, a truth which forms 
one of the glorious peculiarities of the religion of 
Jesus: and thus I would say, in the language of 
the apostle, we are “ born again, not of corrupti- 
ble seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which lives and abides forever.» You will not 
place this matter, [am persuaded, among those 
unprofitable disquisitions about causation, of 
which you complain in your answer to Amicus, 
in the last number of the C. B. 

In commencing my letter I had several other 
matters in view; but the room I have already oc- 
cupied forbids any thing more than a passing no- 
tice of them, in the present communication. 

It was my wish, not only to express my hearty 
approbation of your avowed hostility to certain a- 
buses and follies, prevalent in the religious world; 
but to lend any little aid in my power, towards a 
correction of these evils. Among the objects 
here alluded to, let me jut mention—the adop- 
tion of Creeds and Coniessions of Faith ;— those 
fruitful sources of diasention, and stubborn barri- 
ers against the admiseion of divine light from the 
word of God, and the high pretensions of man 
amongst the clergy, (so called) together with 
their pompous human titles;—the food of spiritual 
pride, and the fetters of free enquiry and decision 
amongst christians. Here, however, it was my 
intention to state to you, how I considered you as 
having suffered yourself to be carried to an exe 
treme, in discarding the office of preacher, and 
the practice of public preaching, and confining 
your views of public ministration wholly to teach- 
ing and admonitoia in the church. On this point 
I can at present only express my wish that you 
would re-consider the matter, and eee whether 
there be not room for qualifying your sentiments; 
—whether the work of an evangelist (or gospel 
preacher) be not proper and requisite, as well as 
the office of a bishop ;—requisite, I will say, not to 
the order of a gospel church, but to the present 
state of the new dispensation. 

Another matter (perhaps the most ermine) 
yet remains to be mentioned: I mean such a ref- 
ormation in the church as shal! restoro what you 
term “the ancient order of things.” That some 
reformation is requisite, I think there can be no 
doubt: to what extent Ido not yet feel myself 
prepared to say. Some of the things which you 
insist on are with — a certain point with 

ou) matters as yet judice. May the great 
Head of the church direct his people, by whatev- 
er means he may see proper. 

Before I conclude, permit me to suggest a que- 
ry, whether, in opposing what you deem the er- 
rors of the day, you ought not to be cautious to pre- 
serve a due degree of moderation in your lan- 
guage. In this opposition I do not wish to see 
you abate “one jot or tittle” of the firmness with 
which you take your stand, or the keenness with 
which you make the attack. I am only appre- 
hensive, that the occasional asperity of your lan- 
guage may afford a pretext to your adversaries, to 
Tepresent you as one of those censorious spirits 
eho take pleasure in dealing out invectives; and 


thus your arguments and though Fel 


- 


directed, may in some degree fail of their effect. 
In some cases, you know, the opposers of truth 
find a convenient asylum from its shafts, in an 
affected contempt for their assailant: and when 
they dare not treat his talents in this way, they 
will sometimes affect to despise the — by 
which he is actuated: and thus, dreading his 
weapons, and the skill with which he wields 
them, they coveg themselves with this pretext in 
order to avoid the battle. Indeed I cannot help 
suspecting, that there are Editors of religious jour- 
nals, who, in re to the Christian Baptist, have 
betaken themselves to this convenient refuge. But 
though I would wish to see you “cut off occasion 
from those who desire occasion,” pray observe, I 
would not wish you to cut off the points of your 
arrows, whenever they are directed at error or 


eip ; 
at you may steer a straight-forward course, 


—alike unawed by custom—unprovoked by op- 
position—unseduced by novelty, is the prayer of, 
Yours in the gospe 
S —X 
Virginia, July 25th, 1826. 
To Peulinus. . 


Dear Si1zn,—Snrce the commencement of this 
work I have not received a letter from any corres- 
ndent with more pleasure than that produced 
y the reception of yours, And there has not, in 
my judgment, appeared in this work, a letter from 
any correspondent more evangelical in its scope, 
more clear and luminous in its object, more un- 
exceptionable in its style, more perfect in its soul, 
body, and spirit. Iam not conscious that there 
ie one point of controversy between us in all the 
items of practical truth embraced in your letter. 
Whatever diversity of opinion might possibly ex- 
ist betwecn us in carrying out some principles to 
their legitimate issue, I am conscivus of none in 
the premises. We know, owing to causes quite 
familiar to us both, that it is possible for persons 
of unquestionable honesty to agree in the premi- 
ses and differ in the conclusions. Ido not, how- 
ever, make this observation, from a surmise that 
thie would be the fact, or that it is the fact in our 
case, respecting the premises in your epistle— 
Permit me then to glance at tho items which it 
presenta to my reflection. 

And first of the Old and New Dispensation.— 
The position which you say may be “safely ta- 
ken” embraces every thing for which I contend, 
viz:— That the Old Dispensation has passed 
away, and with it all institutions, ordinances, and 
obligations, not re-sanctioned by the New Testa- 
ment,” or in the New Dispensation. You will 
see this position contended for at considerable 
length in a discourse which I pronounced ten 
years ago, (a copy of which I herewith transmit 
you) before an association in the western part of 
this state. For the heresy of which, I have been 
persecuted ever since by a small banditti of the 
orthodox. You will see that I was but a strip- 
ling et the time this discourse was delivered; and 
that J was quite metaphysical upon the atone- 
ment. The mists of the river Nile had not then 
ascended to the tops of the mountaina; but were 
thinly spread and gently reclining upon the sides 
of the hills. In a series of essays on the Patriar- 
chal, Jewish, and Christian states or ages, now in 
contemplation, the Divine authority, incalculable 
importance, and practical use of the Old Testa- 
ment, will, I hope, be fully developed to all in- 
quisitive minds. 

But to proceed to the next and more interesting 
item, “the nature” of the christian religion, or 
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what you call the “agency”? which produces it in 
us. ere it not for the pernicious influence of 
the theories afloat on this subject, I would assert 
my concurrence in opinion with you. This may 
appear a strange saying; but it is in accordance 
with the genius of this work. I have taken a 
stand which I am determined, by the grace of 
God, not to abandon. I will lay down no new 
theories in religion, contend for no old theori 
nor aid any theory now in existence. For why 
Because no theo 
siah. Nor can the preaching or teaching of 
theory, be the preaching or teaching of the gos- 
pel. And, piae mark it well, no man can be 
saved by the belief of any theory, true or false: no 
man will be da ee oe. 
This position I hold worthy to be printed in ma- 
jestic capitals. No consumptive body, no chron- 
lc disease, not even the dyspepsia, can be cured 
by adopting an ney of disease or of the mo- 
dus melenas else I should have been cured of 
the latter malady long since. 

Those who ascend in balloons have proved that 
the nigher they approach the thin blue ether, the 
air becomes — and as it becomes clearer it 
becomes cooler. They have found that there is 
a region a good way on this side of the azure 
fielde, where mercury itself would freeze on mid- 
summer day at noon. Man could not live in those 
pure, clear, and lofty regions. He requires an 
atmosphere highly impregnated with terrene qual- 
ities; and it has bean long known that the eun’s 
ms give no heat to the etherial regions through 
which they pass. They must come in contact 
with the matter or the effluvia of this globe be- 
fore they possess any vitality, or power to support 
life. ere is a good ae fae ere. Man hes 
so much of the anim in him and about him that 
he cannot now mentally, any more than corpo- 
rally live upon abstract views. Hence, as you 
have, my dear sir, no doubt frequently observe 
the Bible teaches every thing in the concrete, an 
nothing in the abstract. This is the radical, dis- 
tinguishing, or most essential differential quality 
of this book in comparison of all others in the 
world, and especially of all systems of religion. 

On this point I would wish to be well under- 
stood: for if well understood on this point, I can- 
not be easily misunderstood on many others. I 
will, therefore, impose on your patience a little 
longer. And as I sometimes prefer to present a 
whole broadside of assertions to arrest attention, 
I now assert that there is not one abstract truth 
propounded in all the Bible. Where is the posi- 
tion lain down, that the spirit of God, indepen- 
dent of the word, regenerates an unbeliever? 
And which of the prophets or apostles inculcates 
that the word of God, independent of the spirit, 
regenerates an unbeliever? Again, where isthe 
position found in the sacred volume, that the 
spirit, accompanying the word, regenerates a 
man? Once more, where docs it assert, that 
men can, without the Holy Spirit, believe, or 
that they cannot? Some, no doubt, view some 
of these positions as Bible truths, and fancy that 
they are abstractly taught in the sacred volume. 
Iask them, where? For Ihave never found them 
there. They are all abstract views, or mere spec- 
ulative conclusions drawn from the scriptures by 
each speculator according to his logical imple- 
ments and prowess. 

There can be nodoubt, either, but that there are 
abstract or speculative views which can be drawn 
from, or pressed out of the bible. If alcohol was 
not in corn, no process of distillation could bring 
it out. If croton oil was not in the croton bean, 
no press could abstract it from it. But who = 
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live on alcohol!—And who can be saved by ab- 
stract views! 

Believe me, my dear sir, that the art of making 
sermons after the fashion, is the art of making 
fermented liquors out of the streams of the wa- 
ters of eternal life. Our great theological writers 
are gigantic elaborators, their worke are immense 
distilleries, and the systems which they rectify, 

cially when mellowed with age, like good 
od cogniac, are sought after and swallowed down 
with a zest peculiar to tiplers. I know some the- 
dogical tiplers that in all probability have not 

e to bed duly sober once in forty years. There 
is among them, too, some rare instances of lon- 
gevity. They are, however, generally bloated in 
yoath, and shrivelled in old age. There are, too, 
sone awfully alarming apoplectic explosions; but 
still ardent spirits are in demand, and the reli- 
gious retailers are enriched.—Oh, when shall 
men relish the aliment of nature, and learn to 
live upon the simple bread of God, and the pure 
water of life! 

But who can live on essential oils? Or will the 
act of speculating or inferring; or will the infer- 
ences when drawn—that the spirit without the 
word, or the word without the spirit, or the spirit 
and word in conjunction regeneratcs the human 
zoul; I ask, will the act of drawing these infer- 
ences, or these inferences when drawn, save the 
woul? If they will not, why make them cssen- 
al to christianity, beneficial to be taught. And 
why, oh why, condemn him as a heretic whose 
head is too weak to draw or drink them! 

Some boisterous spirits, who have more sail 
than ballast, who have become confirmed theo- 
logical tiplers, are ever and anon teaching and 
Preaching up their theory of regeneration. With- 
out it they could not make a sermon any more 
than « cordwainer could make a shoe without a 
last. Some of this class say of me—“ He is not 
sound in the faith; see how ambiguously he talks 
about regeneration; if his views are consistent 
with ours why does ho not come out flat footed; 
why all this reserve; why does he not roundly 
assert in so many words, what his — is.“ — 
Yes, saya the drunkard; you must drink, “tell 
me whether a will have cider, strong-becr, 
‘wine or brandy; you must drink something, or 
you are no company for me.” But to lay aside 
an excellent metaphor lest I should allegorize, I 
will say in plain English, if I werc to act politi- 
oT and dishonestly, I would adopt one theory, 

impugn every other. But what then? I 
would have to be swept off with all my predeccs- 
wors in Babylon, before the millennium appears, 
before the temple of the Lord appears in its glc- 

. It is, therefore, that I am ot war with all 

ies both true and false. Because, in addi- 
tion to what has bcen said of their inutitity, the 
world is intoxicated with them; meh are loving 
and hating one another on theoretic grounds, 
They are fighting about their theories, either ma- 

ing them the bond of union or the signal of 
war. Yes, men hate one another for God's sake, 
af we may believe them in earnest, or acting con- 
mistent with their feelings. 

I have in the second volume of this work, writ- 

ten a series of essays on the work of the Holy 


Spirit in the salvation of men, without laying 


town any theory or terminating in any apecula- 
tive conclusions. At least, I studiously avoided 
@ach a speculative result. My sim was to under- 
@tand and exhibit what the scripture says on this 
@Wabject, regardless of those theories. But be- 
‘@ause 1 would not exclaim Shibboleth, I have 
reprimanded as heterodox. 
To most of us it is impossible to think upon re- 
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ligion, or to talk upon it without running out into 
mere speculation. For this reason :—Ninety-nine 
books, and ninety-nine preachers in every hun- 
dred are wont to treat religion as a speculative 
science, in which ee depends upon hav- 
ing right theories. hereas the bible alwa 
represents faith in Jesus, as the Lord Mcesi 
and obedicnce thence resulting, as the all in all— 
“As the twig is bent the tree's Inclined.”—Hence 
we have churches of religious speculators, Our 
congregations are large juries empanneled to sit 
in judgment on the preacher’s orthodoxy: and if 
theoretically right, he is a brother, a saint, and 
sound in the faith. Hence, say the people, we 
go to hear the Rev. Mr. Such-a-une, not to were 
ship God. They are assemblies’ of critice, from 
whose tribunal there is no appeal—nvu Cesar; no 
Arcopagus. 

The preceding remarks will, I hope, my dear 
brother, nflord some satisfaction as far as respects 
the reason why I do not contend for any one the- 
ory of regencratiun. But if any man accustomed 
to speculate on religion as a mere science, should 
infer from any thing that I have said on these 
theories, that I contend for a religion in which 
the Holy Spirit has nothing to do; in which there 
is no necd of prayer for the Holy Spirit; in which 
thoro is no communion of the Holy Spirit; in 
which there ig no peace and joy in the Holy Spi- 
rit, he does me the greatest injustice; he ie i 
rant, doting about questiona, and strifes of words, 
from which proceed envy and contention. 

All whom I baptize, | baptize into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. I pray for the love of che Father, the 

race of the Son, and the communion of the Ho- 
y Spirit, to remain with all the saints, A reli- 
gion of which the Holy Spirit is not the author, 
the subject matter, and the pertecter, is sheer 
Deism. To a man who teaches otherwise, I 
would sav, “are you a tcacher of Isracl, and 
know not these things?” And to the specule- 
tora I rejoin, “the wind blows where it lista, and 
you hear the sound thereof; but can not tell 
whenco it comes, nor whither it goes.” If he will 
yet contend, I add, tell inc how the human spirit is 
first formed in the infant man, or how the bones 
of the human budy anre firat fashioned, and I will 
tell him how his theory is wrong. One thing 
we know, that exccpt a child be born it cannot 
come into this world, and unless a man be born 
of spirit and water he cannot enter the kingdom 
of Jesus. When an infant is born into the world 
it feede upon no theory, nor docs it come into the 
world by the efficacy of theory. And were we 
to philosophize till the last trumpet is heard, 
children will be born into the world in the same 
old-fashioned way, and so will they enter the 
kingdom of Jeaus in the way ordained and fram- 
ed by God, the Father of our spirits. The incon- 
trovertible fact is, men must be born from above ; 
and for this purpose the glad tidings arc am- 
nounced. Let us simply promulgate them in 
all their simplicity and force, unmixed with the- 
ory, uncorrupted with philosophy, unsophistica- 
ted with speculation, and unfettered by system, 
and mark the issuc. Hitherto shall you come 
and no farther; and here let all the waves and 
billows of human passion and human feeling be 
stayed! 
hatever the scriptures say, I say, The only 
question with me is to understand each sentence 
in the light of itsown context. And I will not 
refrain from any inquirer my views of any pas- 
sage, without either theorizing or dogmatizing. 
To make new theories ie the way to make new 
divisions. To contend for the old is to keep up 
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the old divisions; either of which would be in di- 
rect opposition to all my efforté, and, what is 
still worse, in direct opposition to the decisions 
of the Holy Spirit. 

“ That the work of an —— or a preacher 
is requisite, not to the order of a christian church; 
but to the present state of the new dispensation,” 
is a position which J will not contend with you. 
The Holy Spirit says, “let him that hears say 
come; and why should I say to him that hea 
do not say come; hold your tongue. No; forbi 
it heaven! ‘Let him that bears say come,” isa 
license which the Holy One gave when he was 
closing the canon, sea ing up the law and the 
testimony. And thankg be to his name, he left 
no tribunal on earth to controvene this decision. 
While then there are any whohave not come tothe 
fountain of life, and when any one who has heard 
and come, and tasted, finds such an opportunity 
to ay ome let him say it in word and deed. 

I thank you most cordially for your hints on 
moderation. I will attend to them. ’Tis hard, 
indeed, for any one to have a quiver full of 
sharp arrows, well pointed, and well bearded, 
and not to draw blood. And there isstill so much 
sympathy in human natdte, that it will some- 
tines drop a tear on witnessing the last throes 
of an expiring foe. Hence when the enemies 
of truth are sorely wounded, its friends exclaim, 
refrain a little. 

I appreciate very much, indeed, your christian 
exhortation; and wili always be glad to hear 
from you. Pray lend a helping hand. It is nei- 
ther my cause nor yours, but our cause. I have 
only room to express my unfeigned prayer that 
a kind wishes for me may be returned mani- 

old into your own bosom. 
Your brother in the hope of immortality, 
Eprror. 





Onto, Juty 26, 1826. 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Dear Sm,—Yov will, no doubt, be surprised 
at receiving a letter from a boy; and one who is 
_ entirely unknown to you;—nothing but consid- 

erations of the deepest interest to myself, could 
have induced me to address you in this manner: 
I do it to obtain information from you on the sub- 
ject of christianity; and I anxiously hope, if time 
will permit you, that you will have the kindness 
to comply with my request. That you may un- 
derstand my case rightly, I will state it as fully 
and clearly as I can. 

Impelled by the death-bed injunctions of a 
beloved mother, and the necessity I saw for liv- 
ing a religious life, I seriously determined on 
leaving my evil habits, while young, and endea- 
voring to havereligion firmly seated in my heart; 
fearful that if I deferred it until a later period of 
life, vice might attract my affections, and I would 
end my life ın sorrow; I therefore strove against 
any improper desires; avoided bad company and 
bad books; read my bible and such books as I 
ue beneficial; attended public worship; and 
sought for divine aid in private devotion. I had 
been irresistibly led on, by the importance of re- 
ligion, in my endeavors to attain it, although F 
had never experienced one feeling of repentance. 
This made me unhappy. I saw some rejoicing 
in religion, who had once trembled in despair; 
I envied their feelings, but could not enjoy them; 
a coldnees and apathy made me insensible to both 
the threatenings and promises of the gospel; all 
my endeavors to shake off this lethargy from m 

d, were either unavailing, or if successful, 
it was but for a moment—deepair, or any thing 
to have excited my feelings, would bave been a 
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relief from this unheppy situation of mind. I at 
last concluded to avail myself of the advice and 
encouragement of the pious. I had examined 
the principles of several sects, and settled ina 
reference of the Methodist church, of which I 
ecame a member. I had continued in that for 
nearly a year, seeking the Divine favor and anz- 
iously desiring that my stubborn heart might be 
changed; but still Iremained unrelieved. I was 
not alarmed for my safety—nor wasI panting for 
the river of life; but yet, was most anxious that I 
should be. I now began to conclude there wag 
some radical defect in the grounds of my faith, 
and determined to look again at the evidences by 
which the bible was supported as a revelation 
from heaven. While reflecting one day on the 
subject of the truth of revealed religion, a 
thought occurred to me with peculiar force, it 
was, Whether the Deity would have created an 
being and placed him in such a situation in whic 
it was possible for him to make himself deserv- 
ing of eternal torment. My view of the charac- 
ter of Deity induced me to believe he would not; 
and from this I was led strongly to doubt the di- 
vinity of the bible. From further reflections on 
the prescience of Deity, many considerations of 
like nature were urged upon my mind. I thought 
that as the greatest degree of happiness was the 
only object of creation, the'demgn of the Al- 
mighty would have failed, if, as the scriptures au- 
thorize us to believe, a majority of mankind will 
be forever damned; that his goodness would not 
have rested the decision of such an inconceivably 
important question, with so weak and corrupt a 
being as man, and who was, moreover, placed in 
circumstances which so strangely nourished a 
distaste for the duties which the bible enjoins, I 
thought that as the Deity was the first cause of 
all things, he was responsible for all things, es- 
pecially for evil, ashe possessed a greater power 
to prevent it than the immediate cauee, and if so, 
he could not punish any of his creatures with 
eternal misery; that if man was accountable for 
his actions to the awful extent mentioned in the 
bible, free will would be a curse instead of a 
blessing; that if our Maker was ALuicnry he 
could have created universal happiness, and to 
this end I conceived every thing in nature had a 
direct tendency—I could reconcile the evils we 
felt here, as necessary to our peculiar state of 
existence; but could not satisfy myself of the 
necessity or justice of God’s punishing a being, 
cternally, for the effects of a weakness in whic 
he was born. Punishment, I thought, should be 
proportioned to criminality: but in inflicting 
eternal punishment for temporal crimes, thie prin- 
ciple of justice is violated. Could the God of 
compassion have sat on his throne of untroubled 
felicity, whilst a being whom he had called into 
existence, who would never have been kable to 
ain but for him, was enduring the pains of hell 
re! And besides theso it appeared to me in 
consistent with the Deity to require from us, on 
pain of ion if we failed, implicit belief in 
an account of transactions which occurred sev- 
eral thousand years ago, (and considering the 
imperfect medium through which information 
was communicated from one age to another,) and 
of which it required the utmost stretch of intel- 
ligence to comprehend even the probability. I 
have thought that if there isa place of reward 
and punishment, my destiny is foreseen by the 
Omniscient eye, and nothing which I can do, will 
alter it. 
If these thoughts are correct, I will be obliged 
to abandon the book I was taught to love, and 
the profession I felt bound to e; I must — 
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down upon my head both the pity and the cen- 
gure of society, end the tears of afflicted friends. 
If they are erroneous, I beg you to explain them, 
for my satisfaction, as soon as it is convenient 
for you to attend to it. If convinced of the 
truth of the Bible, I feel desirous to take up the 
crows and bear the burden and heat of the day. 
More than myself may be benefited by an 
answer to this—And | sha! ever remain 
Your grateful friend, 


Repkication.—No. 1. 

Drar Sir,—A.rHoven I saw the word “private” 
at the head of your communication, I have made 
it public in one sense. I shall however, keep it 

nvate as far as respects the author until the in- 
junction is removed. The reason why I give 
publicity to a private letter is, because it may be 
of much use to others, and can be of no injury 
to the author, while the injunction is virtually 
regarded by me. I conceive the difficulties, 
however you may have been entrammelled with 
them, as not peculiarly your own, and whether 
I may succeed in removing them, I doubt not 
but the very effort may be of general use. I can 
easily conceive of your difficulties before you 
joined, and while you were in connexion with 
the Methodistic society. You were too rational 
to become a downright enthusiast, and not ration- 
al enough to begin at the right place in examin- 
ing the evidences of the christian religion. You 
are not to imagine that I suppose that all Method- 
ists are enthusaista, very far from it. I would 
be glad, however, that there were no Calvinistic 
enthusiasis. But [ know there are many “‘seek- 
ing for religion” who find a sort of religion that 
does not wear well; a whole suit of it will be- 
come thread-bare in a few months. I have seen 
the elbows looking out of some new suits in less 
than the regular wear of seven days. I know 
also that there isa possibility of keeping a suit of 
this sort decent for a good while; but then it 
must be worn only on Sundays, and only while 
at meeting. Jt must be hung up in the ward 
robe all week and brushed on Sunday morning 
in time for meeting. 

But I have said that you were too rational to 
become an enthusiast. Weak minds, like gun 
powder, are easily blown up. And like phos- 
phorus some of them take fire without a single 

ark. Animal heat alone has set a housefull 
all in a blaze: but it was an innocent sort of a 

flame, it did not singe a single hair—The smcll 
of fire was not left on them. 

The method of teaching those “who seek for 
religion” among the Methodists is no better than 
that practised by other religious sectaries. The 
New Testament is not, neither can it be de- 
veloped on any such a system. The Divine 
attestations to the truth of christianity, the 
miracles and the prophecies, with ail the thou- 
sands of internal evidences are not opened to 
the minds of the hearers. Hence there is more 
religion in the blood than in the heart or head of 
those who begin in the flesh and think to end in 
the spirit. 

But I cannot see how your difficultiea could 
make you a Deist. This would be a most irra- 
tional conclusion. I can easily see how you 
might become an Universalist; but there is no 
connexion between — difficulties and Deism. 
Do you ask me, why? I will tell you: your 
difficulties never could have existed but for the 
belief of the truths revealed in the bible—Do 
you say, what truthe? I answer, you believe, 

let. That there is one self existent indepen- 
dent eternal God. 
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2d. That the world was created by Him. 

3d. That you have within you an immortal 
spirit. 

Pith. That there will be an end or termination 
of this present state of things. 

Sth. That thore will be a future state of re- 
wards, if not of punishments. 

You admit ail these to be unquestionable 
truths. I ask; upon what evidence? Not b 
the testimony of your five senses—for they give 
no revelation of thia kind; all they can tell you 
is that all nature concurs in attesting these truths. 
But, remember well, they do not originate in 
your mind these truths—else all nations, all 
tribes and tongues would be in possession of 
them, which you know, if you know any thing 
of history, is not at all the fact. All the ideas 
you have by the five senses are the mere images 
of sensible objects, or objects of sense; but on 
subjects that are not objects of sense they give 
you no information. Hence the deaf know 
nothing of sounds—Hence the blind know noth- 
ing of colors. The reason is, the other senses 
give no information of any kind but what be- 

ongs to them, consequently all the senses are 
limited by things material and mundane; con- 
sequently can give no information on thi 
spiritual, such as God, human spirits, heaven, 
&c. These truths then, however Deists may 
boast, are all borrowed from the bible. Hence 
there is not a rational Deist in the universe. Of 
this subject I am master; if of no other. I have, 
therefore, found them skulking off into Egypt or 
Hindostan and calling upon the mountains and 
hills to cover them, when they have been sensi- 
bly attacked upon the principles of reason which 
they so unmenitoriously glory in. They are the 
poorest drivelling philosophers that ever assumed 
the name. An slike lord Herbert, while they 
devlaim against enthusiasm, they are the veriest 
enthusiasts. For they pretend to hold principles 
which have no foundation at all, which is subli- 
mated enthusiasm. They boast in the belief 
of one God, of the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state—but ask them, how they came 
by it, they will tell yon by the use of their reason! 
Reasoning on what? the things that are made— 
but who made them? Thus it goes in a circle; 
they prove that there is a creator, from the thin 
created; and they prove that things are created, 
because there is a creator. Sagacious doctors! 
But pray, good doctors, where is the archetype 
or original of a human spirit from which you 
were putin possession of the idea, where did 
you see any thing created by a mere exertion of 
Almighty power? Tell me, why cannot the 
dumb speak, who have tongues? because they 
have no archetype of sounds! Are not all our 
simple ideas the result of sensation and reflection! 
And how is it that you can see things which are 
invisible, and hear sounds which are made be- 
yond the regions of air! N 

But I have not to do with a sceptic in the truth 
of revelation: for you, my friend, do admit of ma- 
ny revealed truths—Truths too which are super- 
natural, which are spiritual; truths which no man 
without a revelation, either oral or written, ever 
knew. Either Atheism, unqualified Atheism, or 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God are the legitimate 
stopping places on the principles of sound reason 
and good logic. All that halt between these ex- 
tremes, are besotted with a brutish stupidity. 
The ox and the ass are their reprovers. 

Nor can you rationally, from your statement of 
difficulties become an Unive ist. If one point 
were conceded to you — you might. But 
then this is a point which no man can ever = 


cede asa man. I can sympathize with you here, 
because I was once embarrassed between this 
Scylla and Charybdis. I shall first state your cap- 
ital difficulty, and then this point. Your capital 
difficulty is, “* Whether the Deity would have cre- 
ated any being, and placed him in such a situa- 
tion, in which it was possible for him to make 
himself deserving of eternal torment.” This 
difficulty arose in your mind, as you state, from 
your views of the character of Deity. Now the 
uestion is, whether a being perfectly righteous 
imself; suppose for example, a seraph of greater 
capacity than you, and of uncontaminated purity, 
might not, from his view of the Divine churacter, 
find a greater difficulty to reconcile than yours, 
upon the hypothesis that God rewarded the wick- 
ed with endless felicity: or in other words, that 
he should originate a system in which it was pos- 
sible for any rational creature to become corrupt, 
and yet this corruption be no barrier in the way 
of his rising to eternal glory and felicity. You 
will readily perceive that this supposed difficulty 
of a seraph, and your real difficulty, have to en- 
counter one and the same fact, viz. that God has 
created rational beings which some way or anoth- 
er have become corrupt. This you must admit or 
identify virtue and vice, truth and falsehood, be- 
nevolence and malevolence, in one word, moral 
end moral evil—We all know that, to a 
criminal, mercy is the most darling attribute in 
his judge: but to a sinless being, justice, inflexi- 
ble justice, is the most delighttul perfection. 
And here anuther question arises, whether the 
government of God {ie God is a governor as well 
as a creator) should be conducted on such princi- 
les as to meet the difficulties of those creatures 
owest in intellect and immersed in crime; or the 
difficulties of those most exalted in capacity and 
of unsullied purity. 

But this question is out of my way, for this is 
not the point to which I had reference. We all 
know from experience that a system of govern- 
ment which is based upon rewards and punish- 
ments is the most beneficial to the present state 
of society. Now it must be decided, before we 

eed to your difficulty as areal one; whether 
uture rewards and punishments may not be most 
beneficial to the future state of society. But if 
this question is to be decided without our obser- 
vation and experience it must be decided upon 
mere theory, and such a decision, we know from 
experience, is, until tested by experience, unsafe. 
But your difficulty rests upon what is not proved 
to be a fact, and which cannot by any mortal man 
be proved to be a fact, viz. that punishment will 
not be beneficial to socicty ina future state. Your 
difficulty then isa purely theoretic one,and not one 
predicated upon any known fact. Consequently 
can be ofnoreal importance in deciding eithcrupon 
the evidences of revelation nor upon ite meaning. 

But still Iam not come to the point which I 
had proposed. I will now state it. Forthe sake 
of argument, then, I will admit that before any 
creature was made, the result, or final termina- 
tion of all things, on the present plan of things, 
was as perfectly well known to the Creator as 
it will be in any future period, and also that any 
other ible result on any other plan, was just 
as well known. The question then was with the 
Creator, if we dare suppoac him either in delibe- 
ration, or in sugpense on the question, which plan 
was best to adopt; which plan of creation shall 
I adopt. If any, the plan which was actually 
adopted, as the fact proves. But it might have 
been proposed as a difficulty, if the plan adopt- 
ed, with perfect prescience, was the best which 
possibly could be adopted, then a final question 
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might occur, whether it was better to 
not to create, admitting the result to | 
clearly foreseen? The fact proves ti 
Omniscient Oneit appeared moat advis 
ate. Now you will observe upon the 
before us that it is conceded that the a 
of things now existing was the best 

in which they could exist with a refen 
final results. It may, then, in the spi 
devotion, and genuine humility be aki 
God could not, with a reference to a 
sulta, give birth to a more perfect syster 
than the present. In other words, God 
make an infallible fallible creature. 
fore your difficulty becomes too hes 
strength of an ordinary mind, it must 
that God could have given birth 10 a 
which moral evil could find no plac 
which there would be no need of a 
and that he did not. But no living mas 
that this is the fact, consequently you 
is onc in which imagination is solel 
concerned, and not reason nor fact. 

be conceded that God could, in refere 
results, have given birth to a better ey 
one in which moral evil could have no 
that he did not, before you have any g 
which to constitute a plea. Again, #1 
tem would have forever precluded the 
of any creature being happy: because 
ledge of God is essential to the happ 
rational creature, and if God had give 
a systern which in its very nature exc 
possibility of evil, it would have alsc 
the possibility of his being a governor. 
he might havc been, but a governor he 
have been; and unless exhibited as a 
no rational creature ever could have k 
in that way essential to happiness. T 
ciples being apprehended: it follows, t 
had not piven birth to a system in wh 
possible for some to be miserable he 
would have been impossible to have 
to a system in which any could have 
nally and perfectly happy. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that tl 
one rational objection can be adduce 
any thing in the Bible. All those « 
which have a show of reason are bat 
of the weakness of the objector, and 
fluence of prejudice and evil habits. 
hard to convince a person against his ¥ 
ps ber no great ingenuity to propose! 
cultics upon any subject as no wise n 
answer, Yet this will not prove that 
cultics or objections are reasonable. 
shows that no man knows every thing 
be necessary for me to state that | do 
ceive that you are actuated by any othe? 
most sincere intentions in your commt 
and that I feel a sanguine hope of bei 
remove your objections; for I feel as able 
that the Bible is from God, as that thet 
workmanship of his hands. A sceptie 
successfully attempt to convince me’ 
made the sun, as that they invented the 

I will hear any other difficultica yos 
propose, when I shall have finished my 
your communication before me, which 
to prosecute farther in my next. 

Your obediont servant, ! 


In o straggling number of the Baptist! 
which is dated May 27; but came to ba 
a few days ago—l perceive the editat 
Journal have virtually declined the d 
proposed on the subject of “ experime 
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gion.” Tt 
sent to me, directed to Buffaloe, Mason Co. Va. 
inetead of Brooke Co. or else not regularly mail- 
ed at the time of publication. The following re- 
marks, in the aforesaid number, show how the 
eubject is evaded. 

* As to the proposed plan for a discussion of 
this subject we would say to the Editor—Decar 
Sir, what need is thero for the discussion of this 
rial ped is it not as yet understood? Has not 

taught every christian by his Spirit to know 
the import of the thing signified by the term? 
But if the discussion be deemed necessary, will 
it not be best in the first place, to ascertain 
wherein we differ, and in what we agrec? In 
order to this we will proposea few questions—we 
de it in the spirit of christian-love, not with the 
intention to produce debate and altercation. 

1. “ Will you be so kind ag to tellus your own 
experience? You have read-Bunyan—you have 
heard experiences related in the church, by 
candidates for edmission—you know our mean- 
ing. . 

$ “ Do yau, or do you not hear the experiences 
of persons before you baptise them. 

3. “And sinee you know what the Baptists 
mean when they speak of experimental religion, 
will you be so kind as to tell ua, whether accor- 
ding to the -known and common .acceptstion of 
the term, you agree with them or not? If you 
do not agree with them, pleasé-to inform us 
in what respects you differ and the reasons 


why. 

fA candid, honest answer to these interroga- 
tions is very desirable; it may at once remove 
the necessity of a further ission. We design 
to give you “fair play”—if in any thing your 
ideas have ar wentee by us, we hold 
j ble for the ¢orrection, when 
informed of it. We presént your views entire— 
by copying the above into your paper you will 
reci te‘the favor. 

“Wishing you health of body and experi- 
mental We subecribe ourealves yours, &< 

subscri ves yours, éc. 
Tae Epefors.”” 


So I must tell Messrs. Waller and Clack my 
“experience,” which the three past volumcs of 
the C. B. would not hold, before they will enter 
on the discussion. In the next placo I must in- 
form them in what manner I baptize, as prepar- 
atory. And, in the third place, I must argue 
their side for them, and my own side too.—T heir 
method of getting off from the discussion reminds 
me of a priest and a layman who once agreed to 
arbitrate a question on which they differed. The 
layman, confident that he would have a decision 
in his favor, agreed that any three men might be 
chosen by the priest. hereupon the priest 
chose Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and referred the 
ease totheir decision. In this way the matter 
was postponed sine die. 

The objection which these gentlemen offer 

inst the discussion should, (yere they to act 
consistently) lead them to be silent on every top- 
ic of tho christian religion, viz.—“ Has not God 
— every christian by his Spirit the import 
f the a signified by the term?” Why then, 
Messrs. Editora, do you presume to teach them 
any thing, since the spirit teaches them every 
? Again, if I must yet tell these brethren 
wherein we difer, why did the 
others how heterodox I am. 
work of supererogation. 


pretend to tell 
18 would be a 


Eprrox. 


- 
- 
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Zo Mr. D.—A Sceptic.—Replication.—No. I. 


Dear Sir:—I nave, as you see, affixed the ep- 
ithet sceptic to your address. I mean no censure 
or reproach in so using this term. You are, in 
one sense Of the term, a sceptic; you are incred- 
ulous and distrustful in the christian religiong 
but you tell us your difficulties. You say, like 
Thomas, unless I see so and go, I will not believe, 
Thomas, however, wanted evidence to establish 
a certain fact, without distrusting any sentence 
or sentiment in the ancient revelations. Your 
scepticism is founded upon imaginary difficul- 
ties; or rather by some ill directed genius you 
would make a lever and a fulcrum of imaginary 
difficulties, by which you would hurl either the 
bible or hell out of the universe. You would like 
a bible that bad no hell in it; a bible that made 
men deserving of eternal happineas, because 
they were incapable of being made deserving of 
eternal misery. But to proceed— 

In my last I paid some attention to your first 

eat difficulty. Such remarks were made u 
it as, I conceive, prove it to be an unreasonable 
difficulty. One in which imagination, wild and 
uncontrolled, was wholly concerned, and in 
which reason has nothing to do. I now pro- 
ceed to consider the next sentence in your let- 
ter. It is this:—“my view of the character of 
Deity induced me to believe he would not (have 
created any being, and placed him in such a 
situation in which it was possible for him to 
make himself deserving of eternal torment,) and 
from this I was led strongly to doubt the Divin- 
ity of the bible.” In this sentence you proceed 
upon a principle which is inadmissible. You 
represent yourself as having certain views of the | 
character of Deity so independent of the bible, 
as that you are constrained rather to reject the 
bible than your “views of the character of De- 
ity! Your views of the character of Deit 
are not then derived from the bible; for it 
would be absurd, as you will admit, for a per 
son who derived all the light he ever enjoyed 
from the sun, to say, that his viewe of light 
were such as to induce him to believe that 
the sun could not be the fountain of it, be 
cause it was not clearer, without intermission, or 
omnipresent, &c. &c. Your views @en of the 
character of Deity are so correct, that rather 
than abandon them you would abandon the bible. 
You doubt the divinity of the bible because, as. 
you understand it, it opposes or clashes with 

our views of the Divine character. Very well, 
indeed! In my last I demonstrated in part that 
you could not know that there ie but one self- 
existent, independent and eternal God, but from 
the bible. But here you advance one step far- 
ther than even lord Herbert, who, by seeing one 
miracle, was enabled to disbelieve ali miracles! 
You have got a character of Deity some where 
that annihilates the divinity of the bible. Tel] 
me, my friend, where did you obtain this chare 
acter? From the exercise of your five senses, 
which some call the exercthe of reason. Your 
five senses must be many millions of times more 
acute and penetrating than mine. One glance 
of your eye scales not only the summit of Chim- 
borazo, but the loftiest gem that sparkles on the 
summit of Mount Zion. Nay, it surveys the come 
et’s flight, and pierces down to the chambers of 
Leviathan in the depths of ocean, and thence draw 
a character of Deity. Your ear discriminates the 
winds that whistle on the peaks of the planet 
Jupiter, from those that roar on the cliffs of the 
Georgium Sidus. aad 2 with all your — 
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But tell me gravely, if your senses are not bet- 
ter than minc, how you came by this divinc 
character, Just from what has presented itself 
to you in the township in which you were burn, 
and in which you live, in the state of Ohio.— 
A. sublime character for the Deity it must be, 
which you could manufacture from the town- 
ship of yin the state of ——, by working 
your five senses under the guidance of reason 
for twenty years. Yet it is so finished that you 
would prefer it to all the bible reveals. Nav, 
you would rather deny the divinity of the bible 





than abandon your views of the character of | 


Deity! 

I shall try what sort of a character I could 
form of Deity from my five senses controlled 
by reason, after I was told that there is but 
one God. I suppose myself in the possession 


of the truth that there is but one God, without 


ever hearing a word of a single attribute he 
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cause I lied the other day, turn right round and 
destroy them every one; and how unjust he is 
to make all my brothers and sisters, my uncles 
and aunts to want apples and peaches a whole 
year because Í told a lie. Enraged by my own 
reasoninga, I ran to my cages, and nests of young 
birds, and found them all frozen to death. Thinks 
I, what a cruel God this is who has killed all 
these dear little innocent birds just because he 
gotangry at me. I thought, the other day, he 

was very good, when every thing was blooming 

and smiling around me; but now he appears most 

whimsical, nutionate, cruel, and unjust, I was 

going back to my informant with a score of new 

questions, but he frowned me from his prese 


| and said he would not tell me one word more: i 


I could not make out, for myself, a character for 
the Deity, said he, you must wait till you 

older and can reason better. So my enquiries 
stopped, and I settled down in the opinion that 
(rod was cither not almighty; that winds and 
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possessed, and then I set about to forin a char- 
acter for him; or, which is the same thing, to 
endeavor by the exercise of my five acnsey on 
the things around me, guided my reason, to ut- 
tain correct views of his character. 

I began my enquiries on the firat of April, 
1800, when I was five years old. ‘That morning | influence upon the reasoning powers in subse 
I was told for the first time there was a God | quent life; and these first impressions of the 
who made all things. What sort of a Leing he | character of Deity drawn from the destructica 
was nobody would techt me. > E went to work’ of the apples an! peaches, and the destruction 
to find him out. 
things; but not knowing how long since, 1! many ycare. 


rains were stronger than hie, or that he was the 
most notionnte, irrational, and whimsical being 
in the universe: sometimes kind and sometimes 
cruel, as he pleased. 

Karly i:npressidns aud first views have a great 


If others could have reasoned bet 


I wos told he had made all! of my young birds and chickens, remained for - 


could not tell any thing about him from the! ter or had other data to reason upon, they might | 


have come tu different conclusions; but these 
were the best I could command. I began te 
read geography at the age of thirteen, and a$ 
tronomy came in my way. When I read of dif 
ferent climates and their effects upon the humss 
family, I thought that God was either not the 


things made, because could not tell how 
much they might have been change since he 
made them. 1 stumbled at the threshold and 
fell into despair just at the beginning of my 
enquiries., I went back to iny guide and told 
him he must tell me one item more before 1 
could learn any thing about this one God.— | wisest being, the most powerful, nor the most 
But before 1 thought, L had proposed a dozen | impartial. I thought if fo made the whole earth 
of questions. Where did he live? Did he con-| he might have made it slike fertile, salubri 
cern himself any more with the world after he j and comfortable, if he had been omniscient 
made it? Has he committed it to other agents? | omnipotent, If he could and did not, I thought 
Who nre they? Is the sun one, the moon another, | he was very partini and unjust, arbitrary and ur 
the winds a third, the clouds a fourth? Haos he l! reusonable, 
done creating yet? Jvces ne not make more wa- “The frozen Icelander and the sunburn'd Moor,” 
ter, more wind, more earth, more animala, &c. | both told a strange story, and reflected mach 
&c. &e. Thus [had thronzed upon the ear of; on their Maker. I saw a good deal of orderm 
my presse a score of questions, Ife replied, | the revolutions of the heavenly bodies: but I 
I told you there is one God who made all things, | saw, or thought I saw, a good deal of disorder 
and that is enough to introduce him to your ac-| of doing and undoing. Astronomers had told 
uaintance, if you reason right; butas you are a | me that some stars had disappcared from th 
httle stupid, I will tell you that he made all | heavens, having been struck and consumed by 
things six thousand years ago, and still governs | blazing comets, and I began to fear that one of 
them; but I will tell you no more until you have | those comets might, in a fit of anger, strike of 
fvund out his character yourself, 1 made n scc- | wooden country and burn it up. That if obe 
ond cffort. By the end of April, I had seen the | stars had shone for thousands of years and wet 
peach-trees and the ADEIT aS all in blossom, | consumed, I could find no reason why our plar- 
and the young fruit, of which I was very fond, | ct might not be subject to a similar fate, frm 
began to exhibit itself as the blossoms {ell off. | some freak of a mad comet. And as the Deity 
But up came the north wind one night and some- | allowed a system of destruction to follow up® 
thing called frost came behind it, and in one | system of providence and preservation, | 
night all the fruit was destroyed. I looked with | not tell but thie was his derling pleasure to & 
pest fury in my st at this monstrous hard- | always creating and always destroying. I 
earted north wind which prostrated all my {| something in geography of different nations bs 
hopes. I blessed the south wind and cursed the | ing different gode; gods of the hills and of tbe 
north. But on reflection, eaid J, there is but one | vallics, of the mountains and of the pim 
God, who made all things and governs all. Now| the seas and of the rivers, of the wi * 
he must have sent the south wind for these two | the other elements; and thought this 
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weeks past, and cherished all these millions of | many difficultica—I was just reconciling nät 
blossoms, and then he must havo sent up Mr.| ficulties growing out of the destruction of mf 
Boreas with his cold blaste and swept them all | spples and peaches and chickens, upon the hy 
to ruin. .Thought I, he is avery changeable and | pothesis that there was a plurality of gods; t# 
whimsical being this who puts himself to so | thcy had been quarrelling amonget themselves 
much trouble to make young apples and peach- | that the god of the north wind had, in a reneo 
es, and then, in a momont, or fit of passion, be- | tre, gained a triumph over the god of the TÄ 


a.  ° 
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wind, &c. But while I was thus meditating, I 
pened a page in the travels of Curosus, who 
was describing an Asiatic islander carving a 
ranch of the bread-tree into a little pocket God; 
which he was to invoke when he became hun- 
sry. This occurrence drove me into scepticism 
spon the doctrine of a plurality of gods: and so 
[resumed my early prepossessions in favor of but 
me God. 

In the midst of my excursions in quest of the 
Divine character, I was struck dumb with an oc- 
currence in my own neighborhood. I had been 
just concluding that was perhaps a benevo-~ 

nt being, when I was told of the death of an 
idiot who had lived twenty years in idiotism and 
worn to a skeleton by epilepsy, while his broth- 
ers and sisters were aii compos mentis, intelligent, 
healthy, and afluent. Thought L this is a proof 
that God is partial and unreasonably cruel, for it 
had been a maxim with me that he that is un- 
jest in a little is unjust, as well as he that is un- 
just in much: and if Ged could for twenty years 
thus punish one of a family and bless all the rest, 
I could neither tell what he was in himeeif or 
what he might or could do. 

If I have reasoned wrong, it was the best I 
could reason on the data before me; and while I 
found others reasoning differently on the same 
data, and on different data, I was led to question 
whether there was any such thing as a reasona- 
ble being, and thus in attempting to find out by 
treason, a character for God, | was likely to find 
ao character for man: but that he was a central 
point of contradictions,——-So Inquisitas tells his 


Nov, my friend, your views of the divine char- 
wter independent of the divinity of the bible, 
we not worth one grain of sand. And every 
m of scepticism founded upon the divine 
attributes, and of religion at variance with the 
bible facts, is a mere spider’s web woven out of 
ts own bowels, and designed only to catch flies. 
I know our colleges are schools of scepticism, 
md thet pure deism is tanght in one department 
nevery college in Europe and America, where- 
wer natural religion is taught. But so much for 
our view of the divine character at present, on 
weonnt of which you are compelled to reject 
he divinity of the bible. In this you resemble 
\ child who says it would rather have the light 
É a glow-worm than that of the sun. 
Your friend, Tar Enror. 





Eccelenastical Tyranny. 
I mave had the pleasure and the pain of visit- 
three associations since writing our last num- 
er. To the first, viz. the Stillwater, Ohio, I 
vent ee a spectator. To the second, viz. the 
fahoning, Ohio, I went as a messenger; and te 
he Redstone, Pennsylvania, I went as » vorres- 
iomding messenger from the Mahoning. My 
isit to the Stillwater and Mahoning associations 
yaa altogether agreeabie. There was no vain 
ing about creeds and forms; no controversy 
bout who should be pope and cardinals. There 
ras no interference with the inalienable rights, 
ex encroachment upon the liberties of the breth- 
om, considered as individuals or as congrega- 
ens. All was barmony and peace. I never 
ranessed ter harmony or more brotherly 
we at —— — a at — two 
wetings, ially the latter. I returned home 
dified and refreshed. After the respite of a 
I set out for the Redstone. As I approach- 
aks horizon, the sky began to gather black- 
ans, the reverberation of Fistant thunders and 
be reflected glare of forked lightnings from 
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the regions of the Laure! Hill portended a tre- 
mendous war of elements, if not a crash of 
worlds. Three clouds of ominous aspect sur 
charged with wind, one from the east, one from 
the north and one from the south, seemed to con- 
centrate not far from the Old Fortification. As 
they approximated towards each other, they rolled 
out great volumes of hydrogen gas, which igni- 
ted by some electric sparke, exhibited a fright- 
ful aspect, and seemed to threaten a fiery desola- 
tion, and to hurl ruin farand wide. But toour great 
and agreeable disappointment it eventuated in a 
mere explosion of wind, which injured no green 
nor living thing. It purified the air, and was suc- 
ceeded by a grateful and cheering calm. After 
having stated these metcorological observations, 
I procced to give a faithful description of the 
meeting itself. And that our readers may have 
the premises before them, I will state a few his- 
toric facts. 

One man whom I will not name, in the true 
spirit of Diotrephes, has for at least fifteen years 
past, lorded over the faith of the whole associa- 
tion, or sought to doit, He was converted under 
the ministry of a Mcthodist, and became all at 
once a Methodistic preacher; and having burned 
out somewhere near the tropic of capricorn, the 
cinder was carried to the arctic circle,and be- 
came a Calvinistic Baptist, of the supralapsarian 
order. Asis usually the case with men of little 
information and strong passions, when converted 
from one extreme they run inte the opposite; so 
with this zealous divine. And as he was ex- 
tremely. lax in his faith in former times, he hae 
bound himself with a seven fold cord never to 
have any communion with those who will not eay 
they believe in the whole “ Philadetphia Confes- 
ston of Faih.” He forme a league with two 
others, offensive and defensive. One of them of 
no standing in church or state, and the other I 
know nothing about, save thet he has a remark- 
able red face, and cannot speak only attimes. I 
mean no insinuation against his moral character; 
for of this I know nothing. I choose to repro- 
sent each of the triumvirate by thcir moet remark- 
able traite; for I do not know that I shall ever 
write their names in this work. These three 
brothers combined their efforte for the last two 
years to earry one point: in plain English, that 
one of them should be Pope, and the other two 
his Cardinals, the one Cardinal of the Right, and 
the other Cardinal of the Left. ‘The reason of 
this combination was, that fora few years past 
the two first had fallen into their proper ranks, 
and coud not rise to any notiee but in the cause 
of orthodoxy. ‘Who that has his eyes open has 
not secn that men of the lowest intellect and of 
tho lowest moral endowments are the most zeal- 
ous in the cause of orthodoxy? and that the rea- 
son is, they are conscious that unless they can 
raise a clamor about orthodoxy they are likely to 
pass off the stage as they ought? I have always 
found those of the most orthodox scent the slow- 
est in the race, and tho loudest in the sound. 
The foremost hound makes the least noise about 
the course, but those hindmost are always sound- 
ing lo here! or lo there! Having given this 
faithful and honest introduction to these triumvi- 
rate which is as much too circumetantial, ae it is 
too long, I proceed to the history of the manœuvre 
and intrigue by which they made themselves 
Pope and Cardinals. 

The physical forces which they could bring in- 
to the “advisory council” they knew were inad- 
equate to their object. For of twenty-three or 
twenty-four churches composing the association 
they were conscious that a majority Tona be 
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be stretched by a wheel and rope to four feet, or 
to be cut down to that stature, as it was to be 
forced either up or down to the good and sacred 
Geree-foot stature. Moreover, men grew much 
larger after Luthers time than before, and a 
considerable proportion of them advanced above 
his perfect man; insomuch that John Calvin 
found it expedient to order his iron bedstead to 
be made six inches longer, with the usual regu- 
lating appendages. The next generation found 
even Calvin’s measure as unaccommodating as 
Luther’s; and the Independents, in their greater 
wisdom and humanity, fixed their perfect chris- 
tian at the enormous stature of five feet. The 
Baptists at this time began to think of construct- 
ing an iron bedstead to be in fashion with their 
neighbors, but kindly made it six inches longer 
than the Congregationalists, and dispensed with 
the knife, thinking that there was likely to be 
more need for two wheels than one knife, which 
they accordingly affixed to their apparatus. It 
was always found, that in the same proportion as 
the standard was lengthened, christians grew ; and 
now the bedstead is actually proved to be at 
least six inches too short. Itis now expected that 
six inches will be humanely added; but this will 
only be following up an evil precedent; for expe- 
rience has proved, that as soon as the iron bed- 
stead is lengthened, the people will grow apace, 
and it will be found too short even when exten- 
ded to six feet. Why not, then, dispense with this 
piece of popish furniture in the church, aad allow 
christians of every stature to meet at the same 
fireside and eat at the same table ?—The parable 
is just, and the interpretation thereof easy and 
sure. 

Every attempt at reformation since the rude 
but masculine efforts of Luther, has been based 
upon the same principles. He did not like the 
popish superstructure, notwithstanding he built 
upon the saine foundation. So did all his succes- 
sors. They all divided the New Testament into 
two chapters. The title of the one was, the essen- 
fials—and the title of the other was the nonessen- 
tials, In one party the one chapter, and in 
another party, the other, is much the larger. 
Still the volume comprizes but two chapters, 
however disproportioned they may be. ony 
efforts have been made to reduce the chapter 
of Essentials into narrower limits; but as it is re- 
duced the other is enlarged, and the old division 
iskeptup. The book called The Creed contains 
all the essentials; and as they are there correctly 
arranged and soundly digested, this book is more 
the subject of controversy than the Testament, 
which has the cssentials and the non-essentials 
all jumbled together. 

Suppose, then, thata number of churches 
should agree to throw aside the iron bedstead, 
and take the book in one chapter, and call it 
their Creed and Book of Discipline. What then? 
Oh! says Puritanus, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, &c. &c. do this. Stop, my friend, 
not one of them dare trust themselves upon this 

yetom ; they all have their creeds and disciplines 
to.keep them from sinking. What then if an 
experiment should be made, and a fair trial of 
the adequacy of the Divine Book should be given; 
and whenever it fails of the promised end, let an 
other device be tried. But among all the experi- 
ments of this age and country, it is nowhere recor- 
ded that such a trial has becn made and failed. I 
am aware of all that can be said on the other 
side, and estill I assert that no such an experi- 
ment and result are on record. And moreover, 
I do not think it is likely that it shall ever be prov- 

by actual experiment that the New Testa- 


ie. 
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ment, without a creed, is insufficient to preserve 
the unity, peace, and purity of any one co 
gation, or of those of any given district. But above 
ali, let us have no more tron bedsteads, with or 
without wheels or knives. Eprror. 





Review of Miller and Duncan. 

Dr. MILLER has resumed his pen against Mr. 
Duncan. His pamphlet is titled “A letter to a 

entleman of Baltimore in reference to the Rev. 

r. Duncan, by Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor 
of Ecclesiastical history and church government 
a me Theological Seminary, at Princeton, 

99 

The following summary embraces the out- 
lines of the whole pamphlet of 90 pages— 

I. Reasons why D. Miller should not reply to 
Mr. Duncan’s book. These are: lst. An aversion 
to controversy—2d. The professional avocations 
of the Dr. were of too pressing a nature. 3d. 
That formerly he had resolved to have no contro~ 
versy with Mr. Duncan. 4th. Because he saw 
no good end to be gained by the controversy. 
5th. Because Mr. D's book required no answer. 
Yet. notwithstanding all these strong objectio 
the fact is the Doctor has taken up his pen, an 
is pledged by all that’s manly, good, and fair, 
not to lay it down until convinced, confuted, or 
triumphant. ` 

Il. The second item in the Dr’s book is six 
charges against Mr. D’s book. These are: Ist. 
Mr. Duncan ie contending without an adversary 
in all he says about the Bible as the one, only, 
sufficient, and infallible rule of christian faith 
and practice; and in all he says of the secular, 
ambitious, encroaching and tyrannical spint of the 
clergy from A. D. 100, till A. D. 400, or to the 
council of Nice, also in his remarks on the cor- 
ruptions and errors of the early ecclesiastical 
councils and creed makers—2d. That while Mr. 
D’s premises are acknowledged by Dr. Miller 
he dissents from him in the ogica — o 
his conclusions. That is, the Dr.and Mr. Dun- 
can agree in the premises, that there is but one 
infallible rule of faith and practice; but the Dr. 
thence infers we ought to have a fallible one, and 
Mr. Duncan very Topieally concludes that we 
ought not—Concerning the primitive fathers and 
their councils Mr. Duncan and the Dr. agree; 
but Mr. D. infers their decisions and their creeds 
were like their makers; and Dr. Miller infers 
thet a clean thing may and can come out of an 
unclean.—3d. His third charge against Mr. 
D's book is, that it proves too much for Mr. 
Duncan himeclf; that is, because Mr D. will 
have no human creed he ought to have no preach- 
cts nor commentators, &c. and the Dr. alleges 
that the arguments which prove no human creed 
also prove no preachments nor expositions 0 
scripture. This is equivalent to saying, If a 
person contend that men should be free, they 
ought, for the same reasons, to contend that men 
should be ignorant. 4th. A fourth charge against 
Mr. D’s book is, that it no where tells how the 
important ends may be attained without creeds, 
which the Dr. contends are attained by them, 
such as uniformity in opinion, &c. 5th. Hie fifth 
charge is, that while Mr. D. contends against the 
unlawfulness of creeds, he allows the indispensa- 
ble necessity of having a confession of faith him- 
self—i. e. while he contends that men’s consci- 
ences should not be enslaved by human creeds, 
he requires men to confess that they believe the 
gospel, &c. 6th. The Dr's sixth and last charge 
— this book is, that it is wholly irreconcila- 
ble with the constitution of any Presbyterian 


church. 
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After making out these six crimes against this 
uilty book, the Dr. proceeds to defend himself 
vm the attacks of Mr. D. and to show that the 
oncessions which Mr. Duncan found in the Dr’s 
ther works which subvert his own argument in 
ivor of creeds, are not to be used in any other 
ontroversy than with an Episcopalian. That 
rhat the Doctor says when addressing Episcopa- 
ans is not to be remembered when he writes in 
efence of his own system—He next gives us his 
pinion of the judicial proceedings of the synod 
f Philadelphia in the case of Messrs. Duncan 
nd M’Lean; which, indeed, is very flattering to 
ae synod. Then he comes to discuss the ques- 
on; whether creeds, if adopted, ought to contain 
ny other than a few fundamental truths? He 
hinks they ought. To this item follows a vindi- 
ation of Presbyterianiam from the imputations 
f an ambitious, encroaching, tyrannical, and 
nti-American spirit. A question is then started 
rhether Dr Miller’s views of creeds are favorable 
> the circulation of the bible without note or 
omment, by the bible societies? That his views 
te favorable to such a circulation of the bible 
e would wish us to entertain; but in fact, as he 
fterwards states, the question is, “Whether the 
ible shal! be circulated without note or comment; 
tnot at all?” His answer ia, that it would be 
etter to have it “accompanied with an enlight- 
ned, perfectly orthodox and judicious commen- 
ury:”? but if the bible cannot be accompanied 
rith such a comment (which he thinks it could 
ot yet awhile) he would prefer to seo it circula- 
sd without note or comment rather than not at 
u. He concludes by an attempt to mitigate the 
vil of subscription to creeds, by showing that it 
| only the teachers of religion who must une- 
uivocally subscribe to creeds as THE sysiem of 
uth taught in the bible. It would be desirable 
nat the laity were orthodox as weil as pious; but 
x the — distress it wil! suffice if the clergy 
tbecribe; for in that case there is a probability 
16 laity may be kept orthodox.—Such are the 
atlines of Dr. Miller's defence. From all which 

appears that in the Dr’s opinion religious sects 
e still necessary, and creeds are necessary to 

them up; that Presbyterianism is just the 
entical religion of the New Testament, and 
at when the millennium commences all the 
listian world will become Presbyterians; that 
e tenets of this party wili triumph overall other 
neta, and be universally believed and obeyed— 
at the bible will be circulated yet fur a little 
bile without note or comment; but after a little 
will be accompanied with the Westininster 
‘eed, and Catechiam, and Matthew Henry’s 

or some such orthodox and pious commen- 
ries: and that then it will come to pass in reli- 
on, as it was before the. project of the Free-Ma- 
os in the plains of Shinar of building a tower 
reach 4a heaven, the earth will be all of one 
wguage and of one speech. Epiror. 





To this “Letter to a Gentleman in Baltimore,” 
r. Duncan has written a reply of 143 pages, 

cimo. This reply is divided into six sec- 
ne, with prefatory remarks and a general con- 
ssion. In the first section Mr. D. gives his 
isons for not following step by step the arrange- 
sot Dr. M. was pleased to make in his lecture; 
d very mildly calls the Doctor to an account 
fa number of unwarrantable assertions which 
was pleased to make in his “Letter to a gen- 
san in Baltimore.” The victory gained over 
+, Miller in this first section is chiefly embraced 
the following items:—1. Dr. M. had, in his 
eture on the utility of creeds, asserted that 
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“the experience of all ages has found creeds in- 
dispensably necessary.” This position he amerta 
in his letter was unassailed by Mr. D. or, at le 
was left in all its force. By an induction of his- 
torical evidence which is irrefragable, Mr. D. 
had shewn before, and again shews, that no such 
experience exists; and that the age or ages ante- 
rior to the Council of Nice had no such instru- 
ments; that “human creeds” and “scholastic 
theology” are the creatures of ecclesiastical pow- 
er, and the offspring of a degenerate age. Dr. 
M. is manifestly foiled in this point; for havin 
asserted that the experience of all ages had found 
creeds indispensably necessary, it behoved him 
to shew that they were in use in the primitive 
age and in the ages anteriorto the Council of 
Nice. His failure in this instance makes hig 
assertion not worth a goosequill, And their 
being of indispensable utility in keeping up 
popery, prelacy, or presbyterianiam, or any sect, 
so far from being an argument in their favor, ia, 
in my humble opinion, just the reverse. Dr. M. 
fails as much in the hands of Mr. Duncan in 
making out the following position, as in the in- 
stance just mentioned, viz. “Human creeds are 
friendly to the study of christian doctrine, and, 
of course, to the prevalence of christian knowl- 
edge.” This position is fairly demolished both 
by reason and fact. 

Mr. D. remarks, page 13, “ Creeds are consid- 
cred as unfriendly to the acquisition of christian 
knowledge, because they take divine truth out 
of its biblical connexions; throw it into scholastic 
forms; substitute abstract propositione, as dispu- 
table as they are philosophical, for plain practical 
law, and interfere with the varied operations of 
different minds, by forcing a unity of sentiment 
at the expense of free inquiry. This view of 
creeds, which every man inay sce exemplified in 
the controversies of the present day, was traced 
up to the same degencrate agcs, when scholastic 
theology, as correlative with ccclesiastical power, 
was introduced ag another active cause, creating 
the indispensable necessity for these instruments. 
Thus history, instead of passing any eulogy up- 
on thcir power to extend spiritual erudition, pro- 
claims them from the first to have been mero 
tests of philosophy, and therefore the ministers 
of strife and controversy. Such they have al- 
ways been, and such they are now.” 

Mr. D. is never more successful than when he 
fights Dr. M. with his own wcapons. Most un- 
fortunately for the Dr. he had once a controversy 
with the Episcopalians in a scries of “Lettera 
and as the prelatists argued in favor of their es- 
tablishment from the primitive fathers, ancient 
councils, canons and creeds, the Doctor was 
obliged to storm their citadel, and in doing this 
he caine out in favor of the bible alone. Here I 
must give Dr. Miller’s own words, as quoted by 
Mr. Duncan. Mr. D. in addition to the quota- 
tions in his former “ Book on the Unlawfulness 
of Creeds,” adds as follows, page 16. 

“Tn the * Letters’? he (Dr. M.) speaks of the 
bible alone—of the word of God as being the 
sole standard—of the traditions and inventions of 
men as not to be followed—of our having but one 
master, even Christ; of our obligation to call no 
man or body of men masters, on carth, &c. t. e.1 
supposed him to be maintaining, in all its integri- 
ty, his argument against the Episcopalians—that it 
was death to any cause which could not be sus- 
tained by the bible alone. To quote same new ex- 
tracts: Thus ho smiles at a prelatical concession : 
“In other words, they confess that the scriptures 
taken absolutely alone, will not bear them out in 
their claims. But they suppose, and insist, a the 


facte which are mentioned in the sacred history, 
taken in connexion with the writings of the early 
fathers, decidedly support this claim. That is, 
the New Testament, in ite own divine simplici- 
ty, is insufficient for their purpose ; but explained, 
and aided, by the writings of fallible men, it de- 
clares positively in thcir favor. Isit so?—What 
is this but saying, that the bible is not a rule 
either perfect or sufficient for the church? What 
is this but embracing a principle which makes 
human testimony co-ordinate with that of God; 
and which must involve us in all the mazes and 
uncertainty of tradition.” Thus also he quotes 
‘the declaration of the celebrated Chillingworth 
with great commendation :—* J, for my part, af- 
ter a long, and I verily hopo and believe, impar- 
tial search of the true way to eternal happiness, 
do profees plainly, that I cannot find any rest for 
the eole of ay feet, but upon this rock only, viz. the 
Scriptures. 1 see plainly, and with my own eyes, 
councils against councils; some fathers against 
other fathers; the same fathera against them- 
selves; a consent of fathers of one age against 
the consent of fathers of another age; and the 
church of one age against the church of another 
age.” “But it ia needless,” continnes Dr, M, 
“to multiply reasonings, or authoritics on this 
subject. The sufficiency and infallibility of the 
scriptures alone, as a rule of faith and practice, 
was assumed ae the grand principle of the refor- 
mation from poperv, and is acknowledged to be 
the foundation of the protestant cause.” 

These principles and observations of Dr. M. 
in his argument with the Episcopalians, are just 
as forcible against himself when they come fon 
the pen of Mr. D. So that if Dr. M. in this way 
triumphed over the prelates, Mr. D. triumphe over 
him by his own words. In the first section of 
Mr. D's reply these points are obviously gained, 
together with others of minor importance; so 
that in the first rencounter he haa actually got 
within the intrenchments of his antagonist. 

In the second section he advances towards the 

ea of the general himself. I would gladly 
e more copious in my extracts here, but my lim- 
its confine me to the following :— 

Page 21. “In continuing his objections, Dr. M. 
says—‘ A still more remarkable charge to which 
Mr. D’s book is liable, ig that while he main- 
tains, with so much zeal and vechemence, the un- 
lawfulness of all crecds and confessions, he dis- 
tinctly allows the indispensable necessity of hav- 
ing a confession of faith, and confessca that he 
has, and eimploysone himself.” [ beg leave very 
respectfully, to say, that the charge is most re- 
markable; so much eo, that it is far from being 
correct. One of the necessary qualities of a good 
controvertist is, that he should carefully enden- 
vor to understand his opponent; and most scru- 
pulously avoid misrepresenting words, or phrases, 
or sentences, which it would require some inge- 
nuity to misunderstand. I did not condemn ail 
creeds, taking the term ereed in its literal sense; 
but I did condemn all creeds, taking the term 
creed in its ecclesiastical senac, t. ¢. as expressing 
a rule of faith and manners, composed, authori- 
zed and enforced by a voluntary association: I 
did not confess that I employed a creed, in the 
ecclesiastical sense of that term; but did confess 
that I had one, in the literal sense of the term; 
and admitted that every man must have one, as 
far as he has investigated, tohis own satisfaction, 
any set of subjects which may be proposed to 
his belief. It is difficult to perceive how my 
meaning could have been mistaken, or not be 
grieved by the use of such unfair artifice in ar 
gument.” 
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The burthen of this section is the explanation 
of the position “that every real christian has a 
creed,” and to contradistinguish this from the 
documents in question, from ecclesiastic creeds, 
and authoritative terms of communion. The per- 
nicious influence of these human creeds is clear- 
ly developed in this section, and towards the 
conclusion of it the case is forcibly stated in the 
following words, with which we shall conclude 
at present. 

age 33. “ Now, if the church cannot live 
amp 7 with her Bible, but flourish with her creed 
—if the Bible affords no effectual guard agains 
the inroads of heresy, while a creed does—if the 
privileges of the ministry ate to be determined, 
not by the Bible, but by a creed—then is not the 
one practically put in the place of the other? Is 
not one practically better than the other, inmo- 
much as it does what the other cannot do? In 
short, is it not the supposed practical usefulness 
of creeds, which has obtained for them all the le 
bored eulogy they have received?” 


— — 


Star of the South. 


A parer under the above title has recently 
appeared in Milledgeville, Georgia. This is one 
of the luminaries of the day, just adapted for the 
relaxing influence of a southern climate; for the 
editor 18 busily employed in relaxing the sanc- 
tions of the gospel. He has reasoned himeelf 
into the belief that all men will be saved, and is 
now employed in teaching the readers of his px 
per that no man will be punished in hell. 8 
that the murderer and the saint shall ultimately 
enjoy the same eternal felicity. So that all the 
threatenings of the Living God are empty sounds 
and they that reform, and they that reform not 
ehall be equal in the enjoyment of the same felie 
city. Bya — of prodigious power thw 
rational editor has eectied Paul and Nero, Et 
juh and Jezebel, Caiaphas and John—He 
the Baptist, all snes JP a glorious group be 
fore the throne of God. He sees Death and Hades 
cast into the lake of fire, and passing thence t0 
Heaven—with many other mre sights. 

He has also discovered that “it is a violate 
of the directions of the Saviour for any one to 

ray in public; to pray to any being but the 
‘ather; to pray for any thing except 
the forgiveness of sins, and deliverance from 
evil.?!! So that all the apostles have seduced 
mankind both by precept and example, by teade 
ing them to pray for every thing which tbey 
wanted; and especially in teaching them to pry 
for one another. When Paul prayed repeatedy 
for the sainte, and for so many favors for them, 


«he violated the directions of the Saviour’ | 


What strange light does this Southem Star sf 
ford! Should it mingle its raves with the Middle 
and Northern Stara, what a blaze of light 
shine upon these states!!! 





The New Testament. 


Some of the priests in Ohio, who pretend ie 
reat erudition, have raised an evil report ageiat 
ampbell’s tranelation of the four gospels, giving 

out that Dr. Campbell was a Socinian, and the 
head of a faction of this stamp in the Kirk 
Scotland. This is a gratuitous slander. 

a charge was never before exhibited against De 
George Campbell. Another person named 

bell did, half a century before Dr. Camp 
translation was published, raise some noise ia 
the Kirk of Scotland about Socinianiam. 
above slander was not invented by its antes ia 
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110, he should have known better than to have 
nfounded two persons so essentially diesimi- 
Cin views—especially in a matter so important. 
am not sure but that the same gentleman will 
: sorry to find that he was mistaken; for gen- 
ally they who propagate an evil report wish it 
be true. Eprror. 





o. 4.} Novemsrr 6, 1326. 
lo Mr. D.—A Sceptic_—Replication.—No. III. 


Deak Sm:—lIw again reading your letter, I 
ive already, I perceive, got my lever under the 
vier end of your difficulties. What you next 
y is rather a farther developement of those no- 
ced, than a detail of new ones. I will, howev- 
„ still prosecute the subject farther, and pay a 
xe regard to those sentences which exhibit your 
ficulties in a new, or in a stronger light. 

There is in ali the productions of sceptical 
Titers which I have seen, a singuler confound- 
g of things revealed, with their own reason- 

More than half the time their premises are 
ithe Bible, while they are cavilling against it. 
ou seem to have fallen into the same predica- 
ent. The sentence in your letter, next to those 
have examined, is of this character. It reads 
us :——* I thought that as the greatest degree of 
ippiness was the only object of creation, the 
wign of the Almighty would have failed, if as 
e scriptures authorize us to believe, a majori- 
of mankind will be forever damned.” 

Let me now ask you, How did you come to 
ink that the greatest degree of happiness was 
e only object of creation? If not from the 
'ble—from what source? It will serve no pur- 
me to say, “ By reasoning; for this is but a 
ere excuse for plagiary. Fora man might as 
tionally propose to create something out of 
whing, as to propose to reason without some- 
ing to reason upon. And now I ask you (for 
var own conviction,) Upon what were you rea- 
ning when you came to the conclusion that 
the greatest degree of happiness was the onl 
ect of creation?» Upon something in the Bi- 
e, I conjecture; for there is nothing out of it 
wr which this can be legitimately inferred on 
inciples of reason. 

The grave terminates all reasonings about hap- 
sees. No person can look beyond it without 
telescope of faith--without the Bible. Now 
| man can rationally conclude from all that 
wees from the cradle to the grave, that “the 
patest degree of happiness was the only object 
creation.” If there be a truth in the Bible 
ich human experience approbates, it is this, 
be whole creation ns and travails in pain.” 
wositively deny that there is any such data affor- 
d in the material world, from which any man 
a legitimately conclude that “the greatest de- 
„e a happiness was the only object of crea- 
n.?? In fact, all human experience is to the 
trary of such a conclusion; for no one in this 
» ever tasted one drop of the greatest degree 
happiness; and how, inthe name of the whole 
s senses, could he conclude, either from his 
servation or experience, that the greatest de- 
we of happiness was the only object of crea- 
From this, methinks, you may see that 
a are indebted to the Bible, either understood, 
misunderstood íor your premises; and that 
we is no logical connexion between your pre- 
Bal —— — to th Bible with as littl 
ou to the Bible with as little 
—— as you borrow from it without acknow- 
ing the debt. Pray where does “the Bible 
you to base & majority of man- 
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kind will be forever damned?” This may he a 
fact; and it may be admitted without in the least 
invalidating the truth of the Bible. For no man 
can argue from the fact that there are ten times 
more blossoms in spring than apples in autumn 
that the world is not under the government of 
God. But without questioning the truth of such ` 
a termination of things, I ask Where does the 
Bible authorize such a belief? That in past ages, 
or in the present, a majority of mankind have 
walked in the broad way, and but few compara- 
tively in the narrow way, may be admitted as a 
Bible truth; and yet it will by no means follow 
that a majority of mankind will be forever dam- 
ned. For one or two substantial reasons: For 
any thing you or I know, all the human beings 
that have yet lived may be as a drop out of a 
bucket in comparison of the whole human fam- 
ily. Again—Of the millions of human beings that 
have been born, one-third, at least, have died in 
infancy, concerning the eternal destiny of which 
the Bible says just not one word. But that a 
period of many generations is yet to come, in 
which the knowledge of God shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea, the Bible explicitly 
declares; and concerning what numerical pro- 
portion of the whole haman family shall be saved, 
the Bible says not one word. Of tħe saved it 
Hs “they shall be an exceeding great number, 
which no man can number,” ane die is more 
than it says of the number which shall be cast off 
into hell. You will see that I determine noth- 
ing about the comparative number, but only say 
that you have no sgh authority for believ- 
ing that a majority of the whole hyman family 
will be eternally damned. I would add, that 
in reasoning against, or in calling in question, 
the divine authority of a book to which yourself 
and all intelligent persons are obviously indebted 
for every correct view of the invisible and future 
world, it behoves you not to reason from conjec- 
tures, or ill formed views, which are based upon 
mere imagination. But as I before said, noth- 
ing can be inferred from the numbers saved or 
lost against the divinity of the book, from mere 
principles of reason. 

The subsequent part of this period is engros- 
sed in my lication No. 1. You add, “I 
thought that as the Deity was the first cause of 
all things, he was responsible for all things, ee- 
pecially for evil, as he possessed a greater power 
to prevent it than the immediate cause; and, if 
so, he coald not punish any of his creatures with 
eternal misery.” This much will suffice for the 
present epistle. 

When you talk of the Deity being responsible, 
you lose sight of the essential attribute of Deity. 
A Supreme can neither be responsible nor ac- 
countable; for responsibility and accountability 
imply depéndance. To whom can a Supreme 
be responsible? An independent dependant be- 
ing is no greater contradiction than a responsible 
Supreme. To whom could the Creator be re- 
sponsible for creating so much sea, so much 
cold, eo much darkness, so many reptiles, so ma- 
ny monsters in the ocean, so many confiicti 
and jarring elements in this material system ? 
If to his creatures, then he is like them; if not 
to them, to none. 

Some talk of his preventing moral evil by an 
exertion of Almighty power; of his havin 
‘6 greater power to prevent it than the immedi- 
ate cause;” of his being stronger than Satan. 
But all such notions, if they have any founda- 
tion at all, are built upon the most palpable inat- 
tention to rational nature. And here Í would af- 
firm that it is impossible to conceive of a ration- 

23 
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al creature of an infallible nature. But in affirm- 
ing this I am brought to the shore of an immense 
ocean where weak heads arc sure to be drown- 
ed. Let us try whether we can swim a short 
distance in sight of land. 

Let us then try an hypothesis of this sort, viz. 
Suppose that all those beings called angels, of 
which you have doubtless heard, had been crea- 
ted infallible creatures. What then? None of 
them could have become Satan. But what next? 
None of them could have been capable of moral 
good. For it is essential to moral good that the 
agent act freely according to the last dictate, or 
the best dictate of his understanding. Moisture 
is not more essential to vegetation than this lib- 
erty of acting according to the views or feclings 
of the agent is to moral good. Please consider, 
that if a rational being was created incapable of 
disobeying, he must, on that very account, be in- 
capable ot obeying. He then acts like a mill 
wheel, in the motions of which there is no choice; 
No virtue, novice, no moral good, no moral evil. A 
little reflection ig all that is wanting to sec thata 
race of beings created incapable of disobeying, (i. 
ec. tnfallible,) are ag incapable of moral good or mo- 
ral evil; of virtue or vice; of rewards or punish- 
ments; of happiness or misery, as the stones of 
the field. ‘There are some things impossible to 
Omnipotence. Hills cannot be made without 
vallics; shadows, without substances; nor ra- 
tional beings, without freeagency. “It is im- 
possible for God to lie.” It is impossible to cre- 
ate a being that shall be capable of obeying, and 
at the same time incapable of disobeying. If, 
then, an order of beings had been created among 
which it was impossible for any one to become 
Satan,’it would have been as impossible for any 
one of them to be either morally good, virtuous, 
or happy. So ends the first hypothesis, And 
who can bring it to any other issue? 

Let us try unothcr. Suppose that when one or 
more of those beings called angels had disobey- 
ed and fallen, that he had been annihilated hy 
an exertion of ee power. What then? 
Physical power triumphs over an evil agent. 
What next? Moral evil is not subdued by moral 
means. ‘Therefore the possibility of its recur- 
rence in the samce order of beings is not prevent- 
ed. To prevent its recurrence in the same or- 
der of beings a mere display of physical energy 
is insufficient; wisdom must be displayed as 
well as power; goodness and justice must be ex- 
hibited as well as omnipotence. To have crush- 
ed the first rebcl by an immediate display of sim- 
ple omnipotence would not have prevented the 
rebelion of others; it would not have been god- 
like, but it would have been in the style of mor- 
tals, who, when foiled in one department of en- 
ergies, seck redress in another. 

o launch out into the devclopement of views 
purely metaphysical, in order to correct meta- 
physical errors, is at best only calculated to cre- 
ate a distrust in those visionary problems on 
which somc build as firmly as if on the Rock of 
Ages. I never wish to establish any one point 
in this was; but I desire to throw a caveat in 
the way ot those who are willing to risk eternity 
itself upon a visionary problem. 

How “(iod’s possessing a greater power to pre- 
vent moral evil than ita immediate cause, pre- 
vents his punishing any creature for his evil ac- 
tions,” is to me altogether unintelligible. No 
father would reason thos with respect to a diso- 
bedient child. God has power to prevent A 
from killing B; ought he not therefore to ordain 
the doath of A, or inflict any punishment on A 
for killing B? Wesometimes reason on such 
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principles against the ways of God as would 
condemn every human being. 

But leaving this ocean of speculation, (for my 
head aches,) let us approach the shore. Moral 
evil exists as sure as we exist. From all that 
we can reason on its origin, nothing can be con- 
cluded against the divinity of the Bible. The 
Bible isthe only book in the world which pre- 
tends to give us a history of its origin, progress, 
and cure. We do know that it exists; for of this 
we have indubitable testimony, and there is no- 
thing repugnant to reason in the sacred history 
of its origin, which is simply this. God made 
rational beings of different orders, that is, be- 
ings capable of obeying and disobcying his will, 
without which capacity we have scen they could 
be neither virtuous nor vicious, happy nor mise- 
table. Those beings were neccessarily created 
undera law. One or more of them disobesed 
that rule of action. This first act of disobedi- 
ence was the first moral evil in the universe.— 
God did not immediately destroy it, as we have 
seen and the Bible testifies. Itisin the nature 
of moral evil to multiply its exhibitions. This 
it has done. And God has adopted a courte of 
governinent adapted to ita nature, Which the Be 
ble unfolds, and at which some men cavil. This 
is an additional proof of its nature and existence. 
He has devised and revealed a remedy fur those 
laboring under its consequences. ‘Those who 
receive the remedy are cured. Those who do 
not, remain under its influence. 

Now what other or more rational history of 
moral evil can be given? Nay, ie there any bie 
tory of it besides the Bible history in the world 
What can—what doce Deism present? Is there 
a slipper ; perhaps on the subject in all their syè 
tema? es not Deism make God as dirccùy 
and immediately the author of moral evil as 
moral good? Is not men’s aptitude to it 
by them nature. Yes, the course of human ar 
ture. And whether they represent man as 
springing from the ground as a mushroom, or at 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms, do they née 
view him ag just the same being now that be 
was when he first opened his cyes, or from a re 
getable began to have the power of lucomoticn! 

To those who are modest enough to questca 
their own capacity to decide on all things super 
natural, invisible, in — earth, and Hades 
with infallible certainty, I doubt not but the Br 
ble account will appear at least rational; and 
am now, and I hope always wili be, able te 
prove that any other account, theory, or conjee 
ture different therefrom, is just as futile and 9 
childish as the schoolboy’s theory of the earth, 
which made the globe rest on the back of a large 
turtle, but could find nothing for the turtle to 
stand upon. 

You shall, God willing, hear still farther from 


your friend, Tue Epiros. 
A Restoration of the Ancient Order of things 
No. XV. 


Love Feasta. 

Tuar the bible is precisely adapted to man # 
he is, and not as he was, or ashe shali be m 
another state, is with me a favorite position; 
one, as I conceive, of much consequence in BY 
attempt to understand the Sacred book. Nat 
to itin plainness and importance is thi 
the religion of Jesus Christ is based upon the 
whole man, his soul, body, and spirit. There 
is not a power, capacity, or attribute, which maa 

asses, whether animal, intellectual, or mot 
al, which it does not lay hold of; which it does 
not address, control, or direct, in the poresit df 
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the most dignified and exalted objects. From 
the loftiest faculties of the mind, down to the 
appetites and passions purely animal, it loses 
sight of nothing. Hence we may say of it as 
the Saviour said of the Sabbath, “Jt was made 
” 


t isa religion essentially social, and the reason 
of this ie found in the nature of man—for he is a 
social being. The religion of Jesus Christ re- 
fines the social feelings, and gives full scope to 
the exhibition of all that is social in man. No 


man can therefore either enjoy or exhibit it to | p 
of c 


advantage, but in the midst hristian society. 
Hence “love to the brethren,’ and all that 
springs froin it, forms so conspicuous a part of 
the chrietian religion. 


A christian congregation established upon the | er 


New Testament exhibits the most perfect society 
of which human imagination can conceive. 
Every perfection and advantage that belongs to 
society is a constituent of it. When we have 
put every faculty into the moat active requisition; 
when we have aroused all our powers to discover, 
or to exhibit the nature, properties, excellencie 
and benefits of the most finished, polished, an 
sentimental society, we have only been seekin 
after or exhibiting that peculiar character o 
society which the Now Testament gives birth to, 
and to constitute which is its highest object, as 
respects the present world. Neither reason, nor 
even fancy itself, can project a single ornament, 
can péint out a single perfection or benefit that 
belongs to society, which does not belong to, and 
form @ = of, that society of which we speak. 
But I speak not of a degenerated state of a 
christian society, such as those dead and mis- 
shapen things which intriguing kings and syco- 
phantie priests have given birth to; but I speak 
af a chnstian — in its pure and primitive 
state, such as that formed by the direction and 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Man 
societies called “christian” are the habitation o 
envy, pride, ambition, selfishness; a rendezvous 
of moping melancholy and religious supercilious- 
ness; a conjunction of ignorance and superstition : 
a combination of gloom and invincible morose- 
nese. A great majority of christian congrega- 
tions assume an aspect more becoming an assem- 
bly of pharisees and monke than of christians. 
A severe austerity, « rigid sanctimoniousness, an 
awful penitential silence characterize their inter- 
views. Their sunday apparel seems to sympa- 
thize with an agonizing piety within, and every 
movement indicates that there is something in 
their religion at variance with their lives and 
theircomfort. These are but little things; yet they 
are symptoms of a diseased constitution, and like 
an unnatural pulse, assure the physician that the 
vita! functions are laboring under a morbid in- 
fluence. There can be no doubt to those who 
drink F into the pint of the New Testament, 
but that the aspect of a society of primitive wor- 
shippers was essentially different from ours. The 
hope, and joy, and love, and confidence in God, 
which their views of Jesus inspired, animated their 
countenances and their deportment, and shone 
forth in their whole demeanor; as the ignorance, 
the doubts, and fears, and awful uncertainty, 
of a company of cloistered friars and nuns, de- 
signate their faces and gestures. It is not going 
too far to say, that an intelligent mind makes an 
intelligent countenance, and exhibits itself even 
in the ordinary movements of the outward man. 
It is much more evident that the whole aspect 
and demeanor of a congregation of worshippers 
is an index to their peculiar views and sentiments. 
that is acquainted with the views and sen- 
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timenta of the individuals composing any con- 
gregation, does not see, or think he secs, in the 
outward man the character he has formed of the 
inward man. This I donot say as if it were my 
design to enjoin upon individuals or congrega- 
tions to cultivate a system of appearances or 
movements, comporting with the sentiments, 
views, and feelings of others; but to lead them 
to reflect on the causes of these things, and to 
inquire after what that was, and what that is, 
— distinguishes us from the primitive disci- 
es. 

This leads me to remark that the primitive 
christians had, amonget other things which we 
have not, a particular kind of fcasts, called in 
the New Testament, )? or rath- 
.” This was not a practice for 
which they had to work themselves up, but it 
was a natural and unforced expression of the 
spirit which dwelt in them. A marriage supper 
is not more natural than a christian . 
There does not appear any precept enforcing or 
enjoining such feasts in any E of the apostolic 
writings. This would have been as inconsistent 
with the genius of the book, as for it to have 
given a commandment that christians should eat 
and drink together. It was as much the genu- 
ine result of their religion, as verdure is the re- 
sult of the genial influences of spring. When 
God sends the rain and causes the balmy zephyra 
to breathe, it is unnecessasy to issue a command 
to the seeds of plants to germinate and grow. 
Thus it came to pasa, that soon as the spirit of 
God was poured out on Pentecost, and disciples 
multiplied, they not only attended upon the or- 


dinances of social worship enjoined upon them 
by the apostles; such as “ihe breaking of bread,” 
“the fellowship,” “the prayers,” “the praises,” 
&c. but they were led to meet in each other's 
houses, and to “feast with gladnesa and single- 
ness of heart.» This going from house to house 
and eating their food with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, or as it is more correctly and beau- 
tifully rendered, “and breaking bread from house 
to house, they partook of their refreshment with 
joy and simplicity of heart, praising God,” ie 
ust what is fitly called a feast of love, or the 
love fouls of the New Testament; because 
christian love bade the guests, brought them 
together, and was president of the table. 
easts, either public or private, are usually 
denominated from the cause that institutes them. 
Now when a number of christians are invited, 
purely on christian considerations to meet either 
in a particular family, or at a public place of 
rendezvous, for the — of social eating and 
drinking, or feasting; this repast, whether given 
by one individual brother, or made by the contri- 
butions of all, is a To these 
feasts was added the song; yes, the sacred song 
of joy and gladness was a prominent part of the 
the entertainment: for it is added, “they par- 
took of their refreshment with joy and simplici- 
ty of heart, P hat more natural 
than these christian feasts? Refined and ele- 
vated sociableness is the direct tendency of the 
christian religion. The table and the fireside; 
the scenes of festivity, of social converse, and of 
socia] song, consecrated by christian affection, 
become eas joyful and cheering to christian 
hearts, as ever was the altar of Hymen to the 
bridegroom and the bride—as ever was the mar- 
riage supper to the nuptial guests. 

When any intruded into these laye feasta, or 
were bid to the entertainment undeserving of 
it, these were dee and blemishes” in those 
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tes. Hence it is inferred that none but those 
embraced in christian love were wont to be in- 
vited to those entertainments; anc that no social 
eating and drinking of a mixed character, where 
our relatives and neighbors are invited, irre- 
spective of christian considerations, can lawfully 
be called a in the primitive 
sense of these words. It also follows that when- 
ever a company is called together, all of which 
arc disciples of Christ, to eat and drink, and to 
be cheerful, such a feast is a christian love feast, 
and forins no inconsiderable part of that system 
of means which is wisely adapted to enliven 
christian affection, and to prepare men for the 
entertainments of heaven. 

Whien the ancient order of things is restored, 
these feasts of love will be found as useful forthe 
promotion of humility, benevolence, joy, and 
peace, as they were in those hale and undegener- 
ate days of primitive simplicity. They will be 
found as necessary forthe perfection of enjoyment 
in this earthly state, as any of the acts of social 
worship are to the edification of the christian 
community in their weekly meetings. They are 
obviously distinguished from any of the acts of 
social worship ordained for the whole congrega- 
tion on the day of life and immortality; but 
houses are not more necessary to shield us from 
the inclomencies of the weather, than those fes- 
tive occasions are to the consummation of the 
entertainments, and finished exhibition of the 
sociability of the christian religion. Eprror. 





Tue following letters are from the students of 
theology in the Hamilton Seminary, New-York: 


HAMILTON VILLAGE, 4 24, 1826. 

Dear Sin—On a request made to you some 
time since, you very politely forwarded, to the 
Philomathesean Society, of the Literary and 
Theological Seminary, in this place, your paper 
styled ** The Christian Baptist... You have not 
‘ failed to remember us ever since, but have, 
without any remuneration, furnished us with it 
regularly. You have thus manifested for us a 
friendly feeling, a kindness in your attention for 
which we should be grateful, and for which we 
now, sir, tender you our unfeigned thanks. 

But for reasons which we are willing frankly 
to avow, our socicty has recently come to the re- 
solution to ask you to discontinue your publi- 
cation. 

It was hoped, respected sir, that m time, 
your influence, your talents, would all have 

cen put in requisition to subserve the cause 
of God, and consequently the happiness of 
man. It was hoped, that thousands would rise 
up to cal! you blessed; and that the evening of 
your life would be calm and composed; cheer- 
ed by an approving conscience, the epprobation 
of your fellow creatures, and the smiles of indul- 
gent Heaven, But upon a careful examination 
of your paper, among much that is good, we find 
much that we cannot approve; mueh that is re- 
pugnant to the best feelings of man, and subver- 
sive, as we apprehend, of vital piety. In thie 
vale of tears, man needs all the comtorte which 
can be derived from the light of divine revelation, 
all the consolation which God in infinite mercy 
has vouchsafed to man through a bleased Medi- 
ator; besidcs, he needs all the encouragements, 
all the persuasion, which can be afforded by the 
most devoted and godly men of the present age, 
to forsake the contracted views, and jealousy of 
feeling, which so strongly marked the conduct 
of our fathers. We admit that there may be 
much in the church at the present day that is 
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reprehensible. But what way is most likely to 
effect a change? Is it by a confirmed course of 
ridicule and sarcasm, or by a dignified, argumen- 
tative, and candid exposition of error, and s 
mild and persuasive invitation to amendment? 

What consolation can we possibly receive, ur 
less we can so live at all times, that when 
calls us to his dread tribunal, we may be in 
readiness to appear? Oh! what will be the situ- 
ation of that servant, who, when he is called, 
shall not have on the wedding garment? Shall 
we preach, shall we pray, shall we circulate ou 
thoughts through the medium of the press, with- 
out the most scrutinizing search of our own 
hearts? and a petition at the throne of Divine 
Grace, that God may bless our every effort for 
the good of mankind? Whet are we, dear air, 
but miserable worms of the dust? Shall we 
who hope to inherit, in a few days, the great 
and exalted privilege of the lowest place in 
Heaven, keep up a continual warfare with ou 
fellow creatures, and — to gain the appro- 
bation of a pure and infinitely Holy Being, by 
acts so deficient in charity? The cold band of 
death may be upon you before this hasty and 
imperfect scroll shall reach you; and perhaps the 
hand which how sketches these lines will be a0 
more active when this letter reaches the pe 
of its destination. These may be considered 
trite remarks; but death, judgment, and eteris 
ty are solemn eae they are at hand: 

ermit us to remind you of the great concem 
which some of the most able, devout, and pioas 
writers have experienced, when publishing their 
worka, apprehensive lest they might not be pro- 
ductive o por 

With a fervent prayer that your mind may be 
so directed by Divine Grace, and that you may be 
so governed by wisdom, that the best interests of 
— fellow creatures may be promot: and Ged 
honored, we bid you farewell. 

By order of the Society, 
w— D—., Cor. Sec. 


Yocne GENTLEMEN,—I canxor but feel inde 
ed to your urbanity and admirable Te for the 
practical little sermon you have had the conde 
cension to deliver to myself for my own excl 
sive benefit. Had it not been for your kind 
mementos I might have forgotten that I am s 
mortal being, and an accountable one. But yoa 
have been kind enough to assure me thet | mat 
die and be judged, and that at no distant period; 
for all these proofs of benevolence on your per, 
should be extremely insensible were I not to feel 
grateful; and impolite, were I not to acknow! 
my obligations to you. It is true, indeed, that 8 
is not apparent from your letter to what religioa 

ou would have me proeelyted~»whether to the 

ewish, Mahometan, or Christian; for as to aay 
thing it contains of a distinguishing charactes, 2 
might have been written by aJew, a M 
ora Christian. There is one thing 
plain, however, that you would have me cor 
verted to a religion of more charity, and 
would dispose me to sing with the i 
Poet u Pather of All! in 

T 
“In every clime ador'd * 


“ By saint, by savage, and by sage— 
“ Jehovah, Jove, or cord 
Or rather— 
“ For modes of faith ie zealous fgh: 


“ Hisean’t be wrong, whoee charity is right” 
Were it not apparently impertinent and same 
what invidious to deliver a lecture to one's 
eriors, especially to persons already so pises Í 
eel from the very bottom of my heart a * 
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a vehement desire to request you to read the 
New Testament of Jesus Christ once through, 
with all that pious concern which you so feeling- 
ly exhibit for me. For I feel as certain as I 
live, that you are not indebted to it for the piety 
which your communication breathes; else you 
could not have deliberately denounced the Sav- 
iour of the world and his holy apostles for their 
plain, and bold, and severe reprehension of the 
errorists of that age. This exhortation I would 
enforce, with many evidences of its necessity, 
with many proofs of its importance, with many 
directions for its adoption, were I addressing per- 
sons Jess pious than yourselves; and I would 
ure it with more concern upon you, as you are 
preparing. yourselves to be guides of the blind, 
teachers of babes, and instructors of those ignor- 
ant and out of the way; but, ss I before said, it 
would appear impertinent and invidious for me 
wo to do. 

You must not call this sarcasm nor raillery; 
for I assure you I doubt not but your pious souls 
have been sorely grieved with the impious spirit 
of “The Christian Baptist; for it never has look- 
ed with a benign aspect either upon the profes- 
sors of theological schools, nor their disciples. 
It has never flattered their pious efforts in ma- 
king christian bishops forchristian congregations 
by means of asystem of speculation, and a few 
rales for collecting sermons, or manufacturing 
those of ancient times down to the present taste 
and fashion. But again I entreat you. not to 
imagine that I do not conceive you pious students 
of divinity; nay, I doubt not but you are as pious 
as any of the students of Gamaliel, not even ex- 
cepting Saul of Tarsus. But should you ever he 
born from above, I will expect to see your piety 
exhibit itself in a different way and to run in a 
different channel. 

With unfeigned wishes for such an event, I 
subscribe myself your grateful friend, 

Tue Eprror. 


The following epistle from a minority of the 
students of said Seminary exhibits another kind 
of piety: 


Brother Campbell, 


Dear Srr—Pxrosazty the same mail which 
shal! bring you this letter, will bring you another 
from the Philomathesean society of this place, 
Tequesting s discontinuance of your paper, which 
agreeably to their request, you have very liberally 
and regularly sent them. The truth is, sir, the 
society are, and ever have been, since your paper 
was sent for, divided on the subject. The pro- 
priety of keeping it has been frequently litigated 
with much warmth. Some have been very anx- 
ious to keep it, end others have been very bitter 
against it. But those opposed to ithave at length 
prevailed; and, as members of this society 
we mustsubmit. Yet, as individuals, a few of 
those in favor of keeping your paper, have con- 
eladed unitedly to ask you, asa favor, to continue 
(to us) “The Christian Baptist.” We ask it 
as a favor because we are here supported by the 
charity of the public, and are unable to defray 
the ordinary expense of it. Should it be your 
pleasure to gratify our request, we hope ever 
to remember it with gratitude. But whether 
you should comply with our request or not, 
may you ever ahare largely in that grace you s0 
eminently need to succeed your endeavors to 
restore “the ancient order of things.” May 

have that wisdom which comes down from 
above which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy 
whe entreated. With undissembled piety, chris- 
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tian humility and apostolic devotion, may you by 
pee persuasive and christian-like argumen 
e enabled to expose the errors of the age, an 
establish that purity and simplicity which char- 
acterized the apostolic age. May the good will 
of him who dwelt in the bush rest upon you for- 
ever, and the fruits of genuine piety be your 
choicest blessing. May your age fe clearer than 
the noon, and as a morning without clouds; and 
when you shall be called to the Jordan of 
death, may you have the peaceful satisfaction of 
reflecting upon a life spent in the service of God. 
May your sun set in tranquillity, and the beams 
of eternity salute your rising peace. 
Yours, most sincerely, and most affectionately, 
C— S— 


My Dear Friends, 

WITE great pleasure I comply with your request 
and hope that you will be always ready, when 
you either adopt or reject any sentiment in this 
work, to produce good and scriptural reasons for 
so doing. Ihave never felt any disposition to 
censure those who differ from me in any of my 
views, provided always, they secmed to act rea- 
sonably and conscientiously, and had something 
like argument or evidence to support them. In- 
deed | cannot say I censure any differing from 
me on any account. It is not my province to 
censure. I may pity and lament their obstinacy, 
or their weakness; but if I view any thing more 
correctly, I have no ground of boasting in myself. 
I do love all them of every name under heaven 
that love my Lord and Master, and I would de- 
ny myself, to any extent the law of our King 
commands, to render any service to tho humblest 
disciple in his kingdom. And while I write 
and labor as I do, he that knows the hearts ofall 
flesh knows that I do it from the fullest convic- 
tion from his oracles that the christianity of our 
day is a corrupt christianity, and that the ancient 
order of things is lost sight of in almost all 
denominations of professing christians. I do con- 
sider that there are many, very many christian 
in the present day, greatly out of the way, an 
that they are suffering famine and disease in 
their souls because of it. I am assured that 
good health cannot be restored but by the de- 

leting and stimulating plan recommended by 
Paul in his letters to Timothy and Titus. 

Should any of you, at any time, feel any objec- 
tions which you deem insuperable against any 
thing in this work, it will give me great pleasure 
to have you state them to myself: or should an 
of your instructors dislike any thing in it, their 
objections shall be thankfully received, carefully 
considered, and most respectfully replied to. 
We must all give account of ourselves to the 
Lord, and whatever we think now, I am sure at 
that moment we would rather havo his approba- 
tion than that of all the human race besides. 

Praying that you may be prepared to give u 
your account with joy, and not with grief, 
write m 

our obt. servt. for the truth’s sake, 
Tae Eprtor. 

P. S. I make no apology to you, nor to the 
Philomathesean Society, for publishing your let- 
ters; believing that there is nothing which they 
contain thatis of any private OER 

D. 





From the “ Western Luminary” of September 27. 

Mr. Eprrorn,—Perxit me to call the attention 
of your readers to a work which is now circulat- 
ing freely among our Baptist brethren in aioe 
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state. T allude to the New Testament lately 
published by Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPEELL of Virz!- 
nia; concerning which there is much false iim- 
pression on the minds of many. 

It was expected by people generally in this 
part of the country, that Mr. Campbell intended 
to furnish us with a translation executed many 
years since by Doctors Campbell and McKnight 
of Scotland, and Dr. Doddridge of England. If 
this expectation had been realized, the writer of 
this notice would have been satistied, ace 
those translations to be generally faithful an 
correct; but finding on examination, that the 
deviations fron) those authors are exceedingly 
numerous, he asks leave to lay before the readers 
of your paper the following statement, in order 
that they may judge for themselves whether their 
impressions concerning this work have not been 
in many instances erroneous. 

On the single subject of baptism, the altera- 
tions from the translations of the above authors 
are upwards of eighty. There are no less than 
seven of these in the third chapter of the ‘*Tes- 
timony of Matthew.” In all of the gospel by 
Matthew, there were found, at least, sixteen al 
terations on this subject—in Mark, twelve—in 
Luke, cight—in John, eleven—in Acts, nine- 
tecn—and a few in sone of the other books, 
making at least the number mentioned above. 

As it was found to be too tedious and trouble- 
some to compare the whole work with the origi- 
nals, in order to ascertain the deviations on all 
subjects, a selection was made of a single epistle 
for this purpose. This was the Epistle to the 
Hebrews translated by Macknight; and in this 
were found upwards of sixty alterations from that 
author. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if this epistle be a fair speci- 
men of the whole Testament, it will follow, 
that there are contained in it upwards of one 
thousand five hundred variations from the trans- 
lations of the learned Doctora whose names are 
in the title page, although numbers of our wise 
men in Kentucky imagine that we have it almost 
verbatim from these translatione. 

Most of the variations in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are of small importance, but they serve 
to shew us that Mr. Campbell was anxious to 
furnish the public with a gospel, shaped exactly 
to his own views. 

In glancing my cye over other parts of his 
work, | pere ad an alteration in the Acts of 
the Apostles, which, in my view, is ot very con- 
siderable importance. I allude tu Acts xx. 28. 
Peed the church of God, which he has pur- 
chased with his own blood.” It is translated 
“God” by Dr. Doddridge, and he gives a note 
stating that there is no good authority for the 
change which some propose to make, of “God” 
into “Lord”? ‘This has long been viewed, as a 
powerful text in opposition to those who deny 
the proper divinity of Christ; for it states posi- 
tively, that he who purchased the church with 
his own blood, is God. ‘This did not pass unno- 
ticed by the Unitarians, and hence they have 
long endeavored to persuade peuple that the 
common version of the original is erroneous, and 
ought to be changed as above; and I ai sorry to 
say that Mr. Campbell makes the change, al- 
though it isin opposition to the pious and learned 
Doddridge, from whom this part of his work is 
taken. I know indced he passes over it silently, 
but it may not tend the less on that account, to 
unsettle the minds of common readers with re- 
gard to an important doctrine of God’s word. 

Mr. Campbell has been charged with leaning 
towards Unitarianism, 1 know not whether 
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there be a sufficient foundation for the charge or 
not; but if not, he ought to guard <zainst giving 
a handle to the enemies of truth. 

The above remarks are not intended asa dis 
cussion of the merits of this work, but simply to 
show to those who read it the necessity of guard- 
ing against the supposition that it ie the identical 
translation furnished by Doctors Campbell, Dod- 
dridge and Macknight. 

A Faisxp to Tors. 


«2 Refutation of the foregoing Misrepresentations. 
THERE are many ways of making false impres 
sions upon the public mind besides the te ing 
of downright lies. But there is as much 
falschood in the sight of Heaven and ali intelli- 
gent minds in giving such a representation of 
things, in whatever language it may be ut 
as gives a false impression to the hearer. A 
when it is done intentionally, it differs nothing 
from the grossest deception. The writer of the 
above article has, in my judgment, as reall 
“borne false witness against’? me, as if hbe h 
accused me of treason against the state; and 
what is far worse in the case, it is in a matter 
of incomparably and inexpressibly more mo 
mentum. 

Reader, ask yourself what is the impression 
which the above statement makes upon yow 
mind. ist. Does it not lead you to think that! 
had cheated public expectation in the execution 
of a work contrary to my proposals and cond 
tions of publication? 

2d. Does it not lead you to think that I have 
secretly, and with an intention to deceive, foisted 
into the works of Doctors Campbell, Macknight, 
and Doddridge, “one thousand five hundred” 
and more alterations? 

3d. Does it not lead you to think that I had 
some other “t gospel” of my own, different from 
that of those Doctora, which I wished by a frae 
dulent artifice, to impose upon the public @ 
theirs? 

4th. Docs it not lead you to suspect that I an 
an artful Socinian, changing an interpolating 
the sacred text to establish a favonte hypothesis! 

5th. Doesit not, lastly, lead you to believe tha 
Iam a very bad man, and a most impudent de 
ceiver, deserving of no confidence as to honest 
and integrity in my professions? 

Such, I believe, are the impressions it is de 
signed to make, and such I am certain are 
impressions it is calculated to made upon 
minds of all them who either know me not, æ 
are prejudiced against me. 

Now, courteous reader, I will ask you one 
question more. Do you not think, that if there 
be no foundation for any of these impressions— 
for any of these malignant insinuationa—that the 
author of the above statement has as really no 
lated the ninth commandment of the sacred tea 
written by the finger of God, as if he had ae 
cused me of murder, theft, or any other cnme 
of which I am innocent? 

Now for the proof. It isa fact which can be 
proved in any court of law or equity, that the 
work is as exactly executed according to my 
prospectus as it could be, with this one excep 
tion, viz. that I did not put upon the margiu 
different translations for reasons assigned in BY 
General Preface, but placed them in an Apper- 
dix. See Preface, p. 10. 

In the second place, itis a fact which can be 
proved in any court of law or equity, that I hare 
taithfully given the tranalation pro and 
that the eighty alterations on the subject ar 
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tism which the above statement mentions, are 
authorized by Dr. Campbell and proposed in my 
ectus. 

And here let it be noted, that this “Friend to 
Truth” tells eighty lies in telling one truth! for 
the eighty differences, if like the seven men- 
tioned in the third of Matthew, (and this is the 
only specification he has made,) are only in one 
word, which it can be proved in any court of law 
and equity in England or America, is authorized 
by the said Dr. George oe who this 
“Friend to Truth” says is ‘a faithful and cor- 
reci” translator in general. Eighty times it is 
immerse or its derivatives, instead of the Greek 
word baptize and its derivatives, which we prom- 
ised in our prospectus to attend to. Thus bis 
eighty differences are in fect but apparennly one, 
and in reality not one. For it can be proved as 
aforesaid, that Dr. George Campbell has said and 
published to the world that it ought to be done 
as I have done, and gives his reasons why he did 
not do it. 

Again—lI request the reader’s attention to the 
following item in my prospectus :— 

“ There is also one improvement of considera- 
ble importance which ought to be made in this 
work, and to which we shall attend. Sundry 
terms are not translated into English, but adopted 
into those translations from long usage. Those 
terms sre occasionally translated into English 
by Campbell and Macknight; but not always. 
We shall uniformly give them the meaning 
which they have affixed to them, wherever they 
occur, and thus make this a pure English New 
Testament, not mingled with Greek words, 
either adopted or anglicised. But in doing this, 
we shall not depart in any instance from the mean- 
ing which they have declared those words to con- 
r n 

"Yoo zee there is one promise of great impor- 
tance in italics in this quotation, Now it can be 
roved in any court of law or equity where the 
English language is spoken, that I have not, in 
one instance, departed from this promise. I 
challenge all the —— and divinos on this 
continent to shew that | have not, in every in- 
stance, so done. Let this Doctor of Divinity, 
this “Friend to Truth!” make an attempt. 

He finds ‘upwards of sixty alterations” in the 
Epistie to the Hebrews. How this sounds! 
True he admits them to be of little importance— 
but how numerous are they! Now, lovers of 
truth, he has not been half as ostentatious of his 
calculating prowess as he might be: for, in fact, 
there is more than one hundred and twenty 
“alterations” in the first six verses of the third 
chapter of this epistle!!! In other words, I 
have given six full verses of “alterations” from 
the tranalator of this epistle. But what are they? 
Why, when the matter is looked into, Dr. Camp- 
bell’s translation of six verses is put into the 
text in preference to Dr. Macknight’s. Thus I 
have departed one hundred and — times 
from Dr. Macknight in one half dozen of verses: 
And what has become of Dr. Macknight’s trans- 
lation of these six verses? Have I cheated the 
public, and made them believe that they were 
reading Mecknight. No,indeed; Dr. Macknight 
is faithfully given in the Appendix, because there 
was not room for it in the margin, and about fifty 
times you will find — in the Appendix 
in thia one epistle. Now the fact is, this lover 
of truth to the contrary notwithstanding, these 
fifteen hundred “variations” are of this kind; 
and I am not sure but he might have made them 
twice fifteeh hundred if he had been a little 
Oro at leisure. 
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This tremendous number of alterations will 
sound as terrific in the ears of the honest mem- 
bers of Dr. Blythe’s or Dr. Breckenridge’s congre- 
gation in Lexington, as did a sentence I met 
with in Michaelis’ Introductory Lectures to the 
New Testament, when I was a “student of Di- 
vinity.” Michaelis, a very learned and a ve 
orthodox professor, informed me that in the Gree 
manuscripts of the New Testament, amongst the 
best of them too, there were more than fort 
thousand alterations or variations! But when 
began to understand the nature of these altera- 
tions, there were not more than a hundred of 
them of much importance. Thirty-nine thous- 
and of them were something like this Dr’s eigh- 
ty apparent differences in one word, but, in real- 
ity, no difference. But after all thie alarm of 
the church in danger! the fact is, the public 
have all the translation of these three Doctors in 
the volume, and these fifteen hundred different 
translations into the bargain! So that if the 
matter be rightly understood, the direful, or ra- 
ther ireful insinuations of this Friend to Truth 
are so many encomiums upon the work! 

But this “Friend to Truth,” this masked 
champion of orthodoxy, aimsa deadly javelin at 
my heart. Hic would assassinate me in the dark! 
He would “rob me of my good name,” and mas 
sacre my reputation, and destroy the influence 
of the best translation of the New Testament 
that ever appeared in our language; because, 
forsooth, he thinks it endangers his baby sprin- 
kling. And in this Zam not to blame. See A 

endix No. 4. His own good and “faithful” 
ctors are to blame. They were witnesses in 
secret, but now an have come out to the pub- 
lic gaze, and I must be called “a Socinian,” and 
an “interpolater,’? that I may be burned by some 
good John Calvin, and that the witness of these 
three “faithful and correct” translators may be 
again imprisoned. And why am I a Socinian 
now! Because, on the authority of the acknow- 
ledged great, and learned, and mighty collator 
of versions and manuscripts, I have preferred the 
term Lord to God. And here again, have I 
cheated the public? Nay, verily, I have given 
both. Yes, both Doddridge and Griesbach. See 
Appendix No. 47. For although I am as firmly 
convinced of the proper divinity of the Saviour 
of the world, that he is as literally and as truly 
the Son of God as the Son of Man, as ever John 
Calvin was, I would not do as thie ‘Friend to 
Truth” insinuates I ought to have done, made 
the text bend to suit my views. But in reality it 
is more in favor of the divinity of Jesus-as it is 
in Griesbach than as it isin Doddridge. It is 
only against the awkward phraseology of those 
controvertists who make more Socinians than 
Calvinists by their efforts to convert the former, 
On this ground it was that Dr. Whitby preferred 
the reading of God instead of Lord, while he gives 
better authorit for the latter than the former. 
But I was not thinking about favoring my views, 
nor any man’s views, in preferring Griesbach to 
Doddndge. While I give the reader both, I 
leave him to judge for himself; but this “Friend 
to Truth” would have given but one, as he 
blames me for giving both. I said in the preface 
I gave the most conspicuous place to that read- 
ing or rendering which I thought deserved it— 
and so it happens here. 

Now my reasons for preferring Lord in this 
place to the term God, are as followe:—Some 
ancient MSS. have it God; others, Lord and 
God; others, God and Lord: some, Lord God; 
others, Christ; others, Saviour; and some of the 
most ancient have it Griesbach gives all 
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these readings, and decides in favor of the lat- | 


ter. Berides | added, in my own mind, to the 
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pity and deplore the weakness end folly of those 
authority of Griesbach, the following facts. Ire-| who either think to convince or to persuade by 
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neus, one of the oldest writers who flourished | such means. 


A. D. 176, quoting this passage in L. 5. 14. quotea 
it asin the New Translation. Now I think this 
is of great weight, as he lived before any con- 
troversy arose about the passage, and before any 
of the MSS. now in existence were wnritten.-— 
Again—the Syriac translation, the oldest in the 
world, has it I do not know how much 
influence these facts might have had on the 
mind of Griesbach in deciding for himself on 
the manuscripts before him; but I mention them 
as adding in iny mind to the weight of his de- 
cision. 

But after all, I feel assured that this “Friend 
to Truth’? examined the whole translation in 
order to find something to impeach my reputa- 
tion, and that he fixed upon this asthe only, and 
the most likely foundation on which he could 
rest hia lever in order to hur] me down in the es- 
timation of those whose conviction upon another 
subject he feared. And yet he has ten times 
more reason to impeach John Calvin and Theo- 
dore Bezo on account of Socinianism than me, 
excepting that I have not given my voice in fa- 
vor of burning any Servetus. For both these 
gentlemen argue that the famous passage which 
a hundred orthodox divines and critics have con- 
demned as spurious, viz. 1 John, v. 7. does not 
prove the unity of three persons in one God, ad- 
mitting it to be genuine. 

Now I know that this “ Friend to Truth” has 
a way to save himself from all these remarks. 
It is this: He has not pronounced any opinion 
upon “the merita” of the translation; he has not 
affirmed any of the things he has insinuated; 
and he only meant to correct the false impres- 
sions of others; and that he has not in so many 
words accused inc of any unfaithfulness in the 
case—but we do not thank him for leaving this 
back door open. He has done his best to blast 
my reputation and to destroy the influence of the 
work. Iam glad to have it investigated with 
all scrutiny and severity, and to hear every ob- 
jection to it from any quarter, because Ian of 
opinion 1 can defend the work in every grand 
point against any opposition from any quarter 
whatever. Numerous attempts similar to that 
of this anonymous Divine, were made against 
the common version now in use, but the king’s 
decree put them all to silence. 

I have only to add, that my opinion is, that this 
slanderer was afraid to publish his name be- 
cause he is of slender reputation already, and 
one of those Divines on whom I had to call when 
last in Lexington becnuse of slanders which he 
propagated against me, and which he was 
ones to retract or explain away. 

If the editor of the “ Luminary” has any re- 
gard to hie character as a “Friend” of Justice, he 
will publish this statement, as I have published 
his, and thus “do to others as he would wish them 
to do to him.” Eprror. 


A Good “Christening.” 
“Go up, thou baldhead!” 

Some religious editors in Kentucky call those 
who are desirous of seeing the ancient order of 
things restored, “the Restorationers,” “the Cam 
bellites,” and the most reproachful epithets are 
showered upon them because they have some 
conscientious regard for the Divine Author and 
the divine authority of the New Testament.— 
This may go down very well with some; but all 





The Points at Issue. 


WE contend that all christian sects are more or 
less apostatized from the institutions of the Sav- 
iour, and that by all the obligations of the christian 
religion they that fear and love the Lord are 
bound to return to the ancient order of things in 
spirit and in truth. Our opponents either con- 
tend that they are not apostatized, but are just 
what they ought to be; or if they admit of any 
defection, they contend that the time is not yet 
come—they must await the Millennium; and 
it is better to keep up the present systems then 
to attempt any thing else. This ie just the nt- 
ked question, detached from ali superfluity, and 
it would be well for both the friends and oppo 
nents of this work frequently to reflect — it 

_DITOR. 


No. 5.] DecemBer 4, 1826. 
To Mr. D.—A Sceptic.—Replication—No. I. 


Dear Str—You say that “if our Maker wa 
almighty, he could have created universal hep 
piness.” But his worka prove him almighty 
and experience shows that he has not created 
universal happiness; for even the ee 
evils which millions feel are incompatible wi 
the idea of universal happiness. You io this 
instance, therefore, argue against both observe 
tion and experience. But you add, “To this 
end, (i. e. universal bappinces)) ] conceived 
every thing in nature had a direct tendency.” 
What “direct tendency” you can see betwees 
ideotism, decrepitude, penury, disease, and al 
the evils of the brutal creation towards univere! 
happiness in this statc, I cannot conjecture; asd 
if you take into view a future state, you ibet 
admit the very truth at which your ekeptcm 
revolts. But what is no less strange, vousy 
you are “able to reconcile the evils we feel her 
as necessary to our peculiar state of existence” 
This is like a person saying he ia able to catty 
two hundred pounds upon his shoulders, but adds 
ho is unable to carry fifty. You talk of ape 
culiar state of existence here; but when yol 
reject the divinity of the Bible, where do yet 
learn of any other than this peculiar state of & 
istence here? Another state of existence kere 
after is a Bible truth, but not one which can ¥ 
derived from any other source. 

I aim at no more in these remarks than "8 
convince you that your whole atyle and sex 
ment is at variance with your doubts. Th 
grand principles are already laid down whit 
show your difficulties to be unreasonable, 
emerging from an unchastened imagination. I 
the same style you affirm, « Ponishment, | 
thought, should be proportioned to criminality: 
but in inflicting eternal punishment for tem 
crimes the principle of justice is violated.” WI 
that principle of justice is I know not, whid 
teaches us that a man should be punished a 
longer than the precise time he sins, or that if a 
offence is committed in one minute the ` 
ment should be of no longer continuance. 
is precisely the force of your objection. For thé 
idea of punishment being longer than the um 
of sinning, is that which staggers you. It 
therefore, be a violation of this “ principle 
justice” to confine a man in a penitentiary 
eighteen years for a crime which he porpora 


| 
i 
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vhalf on hour. On this “principle of justice” 

would be unreasonable to cut off a man’s life 
© ever from the earth for an action which he 
ommitted in one minute. Men are in the babit 
f “punishing eternally” their fellow creatures 
əx * temporal crimes.” For when A kills B, he 
ı by his peers and the laws of his countryepun- 
ihed with an eternal separation from the whole 
omen race existing upon the earth. But on 
xis your “principle of justice,” this is a gross 
iolation of all right. But again, there is another 
ophism in the terms “temporal crimes.” I 
now of none such; for as to the time in which 
ny action, good or bad, is finishing, it is 
othing. For instance; A kills B. Now B is 
1a moment cut off from all hie relatives. His 
hildren lose him once for all. The effects of 
his murder are eternal; or, in other wordas, the 
hildren of B are ever deprived of their father, 
nd B himself is forever deprived of his life by 
n action which was perpetrated perhaps in a 
ninute. The consequences are eternal, and not 
emporal; and theretore it is out of all propriety 
o talk of * temporal crimes.” It would require 
nore logic than, I presume, is poesessed by all 
he colleges in your state to show or prove on 
air principles, that there is any crime temporal, 
n your sense of the words, or that there is any 
time committed the consequences of which are 
wt eternal. 

You make some strong cases and propose 
ome quecr questions; but they only glance at 
me side of the difficulty, and are all capable 
f being turned to any point in the compass 
€ human ingenuity and human weakness: such 
a, “Could the God of compassion have sat on 
is throne of untroubled felicity whilst a bein 
rhom he had called into existence, who woul 
ever have been liable to pain but for him, was 
mduring the — of heil fire.” You might 
ave sad, “Was enduring the pains of the 
ravel or rheumatism, or an infant enduring the 
wins of the cholic, or of a burned or scalded 
nger, or of a fever,” &c. &c. for these cases 
re as much in point as yours when presented in 
onnexion with * the God of compassion.” 

The consummation of your difficulties is, I 
resume, expressed in the following sentence: 
‘And besides theee, it appeared to me incon- 
istent with the Deity,” (I suppose your ideas 
f the Deity) “to require from us, on pain of 
amnation if we failed, implicit belief in an ac- 
ount of transactions which occurred several 
housand years ago, one considering the imper- 
eet medium through which information was 
ommiunicated from one age to another,) and of 
hich it required the utmost stretch of intelli- 
ence to comprehend even the probability.” 
rour difficulties in this sentence are based 
pon false views of the el and of its evi- 
ence. It is not a fact that implicit faith in 
mneactions at best probable, is required on pain 
f damnation. Every thing in this sentence is 
onvulsed and distorted. Men are not, in strict 
ropriety, even required to believe any thing on 
ain of damnation. For example; suppose you 
ad swallowed the most deadly poison, and that 
ome benevolent physician had voluntarily call- 
d upon you and told you that there was a medi- 
ine which would save your life, but if you did 
ot take it you must most certainly die; would 


| be a truth for you to assert, when cavilling 

inst the medicine, that you would — 
o re- 
be a 
alee representation of the whole matter, not- 
withstanding it is — a if you did not receive 


t because he bad required you implicitl 
wive it on pain of death. I sey it would 
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it. This is just as certain as death. 
spend time in proving it. A remedy is provided. 
Itis an infallible one. It ia presented gratui- 
tously, and directions for its use are appended toit. 
To excite interest, and to 
ceive it, they are told a eolemn truth—that die 
they must—that perdition awaits them, if they 
do not receive it. 
end they will live forever without it. 
they are sick, but have no confidence in the med- 
icine. Others have no objection to the medicine, 
but dislike its administration. Others receive 
the medicine gratefully, are thankful for it, and 
are cured by it, and would persuade others to 
come and be cured. Amongst those who object 
to the medicine, there is a great variety. Some 
will not take it because the physician tells them 
they cannot be healed without it. 
it because they think they ought not to have 
been sick, and are incensed against their Maker 
because he did not give them a constitution in- 
susceptible of disease. They defy Omni 
to armes, and console themselves that if they are 
lost, it will be their Maker’s loss as well as 
theirs, and that it will pain him as well as them. 
They choose death to spite him. Others object 
to the medicine, because every body will not be 
cured, and all the world saved by it. 

would believe its efficacy and partake 
all were to be cured by it, but because they are 
told that all will not receive it and be healed, 
they will not taste it. 


miny 

cried all morning a 
in need of food, it spurned the bread and butter, 
and threw it back upon the too kind and lenient 
hand of an affectionate parent, because its hu- 
mor was not consulted in some peculiar way. 
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the medicine you must die. Now I cannot cen- 
ceive how it could be “inconsistent” with tho 
most benevolent being to address a dying man 
as the physician in 
and to assure him t 
be his doom if he reject his medicine. Now thè 
fact is, all men are sick of a disorder which must 


oe had addressed you, 
at eternal destruction must 


rove their eternal ruin if they are not cured of 
I will not 


ersuade men to re~ 


Some eay they are not sick, 


Others sa 


Some reject 


tence 


T 
freely i 


So it goes. Ihave seen 
men act the pe of a spoiled child, which 
out its breakfast, and though 


But it is not a fact that men are required to be- 


lieve implicitly, on pain of damnation; nor is it a 
fact that the transactions to be believed occurred 
several thousand years 
that the medium of information is of such a 
character as 
it requires the utmost stretch of intelligence 
to comprehend the probability of those trans- 
actions which constitute the gospel. This is 
not the place, nor is the time so opportune, to 
enter largely into the nature of the 
the evidence which supporte it. 
you a brief statement of the 


O; neither is it a fact 


ou describe: nor is it a fact that 


spel nor 
But I will give 
pel and a few 
remarks upon the evidence of its divine authen- 
ticity in my next. Your sincere friend, EDITOR. 


Review of Miller and Duncan.—Continued. 

In the third section Mr. Duncan repels the 
third charge of his antagonist. It was confi- 
dently alleged by Dr. Miller that Mr. Duncan’s 
arguments against creeds proved too much for 
Mr. D.; for if Mr. D. objected to creeds because 
they were human, he ought to object to exposi- 
tions of scripture, or comments, verbal or writ- 
ten, because they are human; therefore, con- 
cludes the Doctor, Mr. Duncan’s argumentas prove 
too much for him. ‘This is the way that men of 
talents impose upon the weak and unsuspicious. 
Mr. D. drives Dr. M. from this sophism by shew- 
ing that he wilfully changes the question, and 
mamep ieee him: for Mr. D. does not anions 

t 
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to creeds simply because they are human, nor 
indeed at all on thisaccount; but he objects to 
men making human creeds authoritative, making 
them as binding on the conscience as if they 
were of divine authority: he would, he shews, 
object to human sermons and human commente- 
ries too, if they were to be imposed upon the 
people as terms of communion, and he would not 
care that any church published a human creed 
every time they met, provided it was a mere de- 
claration of their faith that day, and not intend- 
ed to be binding upon them and their children 
after them while they met in that house. In p. 
40 Mr. D. says— 

“In relation to ‘commentaries on the bible,’ 
his argument is, if possible, still more defective. 
They may not be altogether harmless; and the 
church, upon the whole, might do aa well, if not 
better, without than with them. For the most 
part they manifest very little intellectual inde- 
pendence, and are the depositories of the dog- 
mas and notions of the day in which they were 
written. But still, no man ie obliged to own or 
read them; no church court will try heresy or 
immorality by their interpretations; there is no 
difficulty in exchanging them, and no censure 
implied in rejecting them. But what of eccle- 
siastical creeds? Are they thus lightly esteem- 
ed? Do christians consider them as mere com- 
mentaries? Would Dr. M. listen for a moment 
to any overture, which would propose 6o to treat 
them ?—Let men write as many creeds as they 
pee and publish them as often as they please. 

ut let it be done on their own responsibility, and 
let ministers and christians read them or not, at 
their own option. On these terms our contro- 
versy would soon be over. Dr. M’s third charge 
therefore is wholly unfounded.” 

In the fourth section of Mr. D’s book he does 
more than defend himeelf, for he mortally wounds 
his opponent. With an air of triumph Dr. Mil- 
ler had asked, “how the church can take effec- 
tual measures to exclude Pelagians, semi-Pela- 
gians, Swedenborgians, Universalists, Arians, 
and Socinians from her ministry, without the use 
of creeds and confessions in some form?” This 
question Mr. D. treats in a most masterly man- 
ner. He shews in reply to the first, that “the man 
who cannot be condemned by the scriptures is 
not to be condemned at all.” He shews that the 
very creeds which were made ageinst those her- 
easies and heretics did not keep them out. This 
he supports by historic facte well introduced, 
such as— 

What did the Nicene creed (made against 
Arius himself) effect? “Was Arius converted, 
convinced, or silenced? Very far fromit. Con- 
tentions abounded, angry debates were protract- 
ed, and Arius was banished. A little while after 
Arius was recalled, and subscribed the creed, re- 
maining still unchanged in his heretical senti- 
ments; so that this important end? of excluding 
Arius from the ministry, was not secured even 
by a creed. 

“ Nor did many years roll by, until a bishop of 
Rome was guilty of an equally disgraceful ma- 
neeuvre. Fope Liberius, ‘about the middle of 
the fourth century, when the Arian controvers 

was at its height, intimidated by the power o 

the reigning emperor Constantius, whom he knew 
to be a zealous disciple of Arius, declared pub- 
licly in favor of that party, and excommunicated 
Athanasius, whom all the orthodox regarded as 
the patron and defender of the catholic cause. 
This sentence he soon after revoked; and after 
revoking it, his legates, at the council of Artes, 
overawed by the emperor, concurred with the 
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rest in signing the condemnation of Athanasius, 
yielding, as they expressed it, to the troublesome 
times. Afterwards, indeed, Liberius was so far 
a confessor in the cause of orthodoxy, that he 
underwent a long and severe banishment, rather 
than lend his aid and countenance to the meas- 
ures which the emperor pursued for establishing 
Arianism throughout the empire. But however 
firm end undaunted the pope appeared for a time, 
he had not the magnanimity to persevere; but 
was at length, in order to recover his freedom, 
his country, and his bishopric, induced, to retract 
his retraction, to sign a second time the condem- 
nation of Athanasius, and to embrace the Arian 
symbol (creed) of Sirmium. Not satisfied with 
this, he even wrote to the Arian bishops of the 
east, excusing his former defence of Athanzsius; 
imputing it to an excessive regard for the senti- 
ments of his predecessor Julius; and declering, 
that now, since it had pleased God to i 
eyes, and shew him how justly the heretic Atha- 
nasius had been condemned, he separated him- 
self from his communion, and cordially joined 
their holinesses (so he styled the Arian hishopi) 
in supporting the true faith. Before he returne 
from exile, meeting with the emperor, who was b 
this time turned semi-Arian, the pliant pontif, 
impatient to be again in possession of his see, 
was induced to change anew, and subecribe the 
semi-Anan confession! Will Dr. M. who has 
so earnestly asked me what I would have done 
with my doctrine as a member of the council of 
Nice, look at the contrast, and candidly answer 
to himself, who ‘missed the point’—the ancient 
confessor or the creed-makers?” 

But “admitting,” says Mr. D. “ that he may, 
by hie creed, exclude Pelagians, eemi-Pelagians, 
Swedenborgians, Universalista, Arians, and So- 
cinians from the ministry, by what authority does 
he extend its operation, and exclude from the 
ministry, in his voluntary associations, men who 
are contaminated by none of these heresies? Men 
against whom he haa not a word to say, but that 
they oppose the exercise of human authority in 
the church, and are scrupulous to preserve the 
rights of the human conscience, and the supre- 
macy of the Lord Jesus, as King and Heed of 
his church? Will he permit me respectfully to 
retum his own words to him: “t Why this al- 
most entire silence concerning a part of the ar- 
gument, which, first of all, and above ell, de- 
manded hie whole strength? Not, I am per 
suaded, because he had not discernment e 
to see the full front and force of the difficulty, 
but because he had nothing to say. Here his 
doctrine labors most deeply and fatally. Ur- 
til he shall relieve it from this difficulty, he will 
have accomplished nothing. It is a millstone 
about the neck of his cause, which, unless de- 
tached, must sink it irrecoverably.”? 

Here the Doctor receives an incurable wound. 
I am sorry that I cannot publish the whole of 
Mr. Ducan’s answer to this question, because 18 
giving a few slices of it I do injustice to the 
whole. In showing how the church may be pre 
served pure without these humanly authoritative 
human creeds, he is full and convincing. He 
— did the primitive church, dowa 
till the council of Nice, exclude heretics and he 
resies?—If creeds are necessary, Why did net 
the Master himeelf give us one? Way did 
not the apostles ive us one, secing the charcè 
must perish without it! ut of about forty 
pages of the most relevant mater in reply to 
question, I can give but one quotation mofe>- 

“If then the question is again pressed, bow 
shall we exclude heresies and their — 


hen its legitimate ie is boldly 
; whereas both should be discarded, if 
were candidly and fairly considered. 
1g men be taught to investigate for 
es; to turn their attention to the scrip- 
s, and declare no more than what they 
n prayerful and diligent inquiry, When 
ne, the * millstone,” whieh we are en- 
g to detach, shall roll to the bottom of 
3: and Dr. M. and myself, with our bi- 
ur hands, shall rise to the paradise of 
iffer no more forever. There we shall 
: are ween, and know as we are known; 
ity, the greatest of all christian graces, 
»osely seated on our hearts, will adorn 
xer mantle while eternity shall last.” 





f a Letter from a friend in North Caro- 
the Editor, dated September 10, 1826. 
rish to encourage the more general cir 
af them, as, in the general, I heartily ap- 
what they contain, especially the im 
the priesthood; yet I must acknowledge 
a few things to which I heve some o 
Objection Ist. The call to the minis- 
if I mistake not, reject any thing like 
ag a knowledge of any special call of 
he work, as this call was confined to 
of the apostles, and accompanied with 
aa the evidence. Thie I acknowledge, 
calling may be said to be a miraculous 
is well as many miracles attending their 
16 case of Paul 2 but since the days of 
les, I have to believe that the real min- 
the gospel of Jesus Christ are divinely 
ally called to the work; not that I be- 
t every person who takes it upon him- 
sach or to preach, is called by God to 
3 mo, far be it, for I believe that there 
sw, compared to the number now en- 
this all-important work, know any thing 
wrk of grace upon their souls, and as 
ata to the mini I believe ma- 
othing better than wolves in sheep's 
and many, too many, sre preaching for 
re, feed and are kept fat on goat’s milk; 
believe those that are owned by God 
as have passed from nature to grac 
rienced tbe new birth, and not al 
led to preach: though I acknowledge 
y lay member is to teach and preach 
example and precept, if they act up to 
y and privilege, as lay member and not 
Neither dol believe that every person 
ind may lead him out to public speak- 
considered as qualified for an elder 
'; for in the church, God has placed 
ws of gifts, by the samo Spirit, some pas- 
@ teachers, some to exhortation, &c. 
ire all called upon to the exercise of 
ilic gifts; but I believe those that are 
labor in word and doetrine and to take 
f the flock of God, to feed them, &c. 
ie special exercise of mind not known 


ness—the beauty of holiness, the hateful nature 
of sin, the heppy state of the saints, the deplore- 
ble state of the wicked, &c. that immediately 
my mind was im something like this; 
that as God had been so good as to reveal and 
make known these things to — I did not go 
forth and warn poor sinners of their danger and 
endeavor to point them tothe Lamb of God that 
takes away the sin of the world, that God would 
require their blood at my hand, &c. I trembled, 
I tried to make my excuses, but yet it would aw- 
ful sound in Pe ears and reach my = heart, 
Woe to me if I preach not the gospel! For 
seventeen years was this the case; but at length, 
with much fear and trembling, J had to venture 
upon the Lord. Since that, though doubts and 
fears often I have to labor under, I witness 
peace in venturing in the work. It would ex- 
ceed the limits of a letter to detail minutely the 
exercise of my mind for seventeen years. 

Objection 2d. You say, if I mistake not, 
that we only have to acknowledge that we be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ iscome inthe flesh. Now 
I believe that there are thousands that are so 
well instructed in the scriptures, that they be- 
lieve this in the head but not in the heart; and 
this belief may influence them so as to live mo- 
ral lives with graceless hearts. I believe ali 
such as have been and are delivered from the 
curse and bondage of the law, and have been 
put into the liberties of God’s deer children, can 
render such an account of the exercises of their 
mind while under conviction, their deliverance 
é&c. &c. as is common with other christians, an 
in this way to get fellowship, which is desirable 
in the church of Christ. I only drop these few 
remarks, and must come to a close after noticing 
another objection—that of faith. 

You hold out to view that the scriptures hold 
out but one faith. True, there is but one true 
and saving faith, which is that faith that works 
by love and purifies the heart from sin, &c. 
But the scri speaks of a faith which we 
meke shipwreck of, a faith of devils, &c. Pro- 
bably I might have understood you better 
had you beena little more full on these subjecte. 
I have been short in my objections and remarks, 
for it would require a letter of several pa B to 
give you my views on the subject, which 1 may 
attempt another time. 

Funera! sermons, so called, I believe to be 
anti-christian and traditional. I should be glad 
you would give us your views of this subject in 
one of your papers, as fully as possible. 

Adieu, my dear brother, for the present. I 
hope ever to be your well-wisher and fellow- 
laborer in the common cause of our Divine Mas- 
ter, and that in much love. J. C.” 


Reply. 
Dear Brother, 
Wrra regard to the two — stated in 
yours of the 10th September, I have a few hinge 
toremark. And with respect to the first it ong t 
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to be considered that preaching, teaching and 
ruling embrace the whole duties belonging to 
the offices ordained by the Saviour relative to 
the conversion of sinners and the edification of 
disciples. These works were for a time to be 

erformed by the same persons. And if we un- 
derstood the precise idea attached to these terma 
by the apostles, there would be less difficulty in 
our minds as to the call and qualifications indis- 

ensable to these worke. The term call itself 
1s a scriptural term, and was used by the apostles 
in a certain and definite sense. 

You have no doubt frequently observed that 
we contend that the scriptures never can be un- 
derstood in any other way than by ———— to 
the terms found in the book the very ideas which 
the sacred writers and speakers affixed to them. 
To take their terms and attach other ideas to 
them, is the grossest imposition upon ourselves 
and others. To attempt to understand their 
terms or to investigate the meaning of them is 
not a mere controversy about words and names, 
as some would have it; for the whole of our sal- 
vation is found in words and communicated to 
we in terms; and unless these words and names 
are apprehended, we are just in the — 
of those who have no revelation. It is matter, 
therefore, of vast importance with me to under- 
stand the words found in these sacred writings 
in the very identical sense of the writers; and I 
am assured that when this is done all doubts on 
the subject of religion will vanish, and the New 
Testament will be perfectly understood. There 
is but one rule to be observed in order to gaining 
this end, and that is to take notice how the terms 
are either universally or specially used in all 
the places where they occur. ‘This requires 
much reading and attention, which, however, 
always repays the diligent. The laborer is al- 
ways rewarded with prompt payment. No man 
can labor one day in those mines but he must 
carry home with him the poe metal at night. 
God is not (like man) obliged to carry on any 
work upon mere credit., He always pays down 
at the moment the work iadone. Nay, we can 
never bring him in debt; for he pays for every 
stroke while it is striking. 

But to return. Let the term preaching and the 
term call be understood aright, and there can be 
no controversy between us upon the subject.— 
But you think “there is a call to the ministry.” 
In this phrase the terms are all changed. I think 
there is a cail to the office of a deacon, and I 
think there is a call to the office of a bishop; 
and I think, moreover, that no man can consti- 
tutionally assume, or take to himself, these offi- 
ces, unless he is called according to the apostolic 
rule. But with regard to “the call to the minia- 
try” the bible says nothing; and although I un- 
derstand the ideas attached to these words in 
popular use, I reject them from my vocabula 
altogether, because they mislead those who wis 
to understand the chnistian scriptures in their 
own simplicity and force. The bible knows no- 
thing about * the ministry”? of the Catholic, Epis- 
copal, or Preabyterial church, nor any other min- 
istry save that of Moses and Christ. There is 
no such office as that of a pope, cardinal, dean, 
chapter, archbishop, church warden, presiding 
elder, circuit preacher, class leader, lay presby- 
ter, Presbyterian minister, Congregational or 
Baptist Divine, mentioned trom Genesis to Jude. 
It is true, John, in the Revelation, mentions 
something about them, but it is when he is de- 
scribing that curious animal that rose out of the 
sen, that spoke like a lamb, and which had horns 
and claws somewhere about it. Now as the bi- 
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ble knows nothing of these offices, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect to find a call to them men- 
tioned in the volume. “A call” in some sects 
means so many hundred dollars a-year; in others 
it means a deep impreasion upon the mind; and 
in others it means no more than the voice of the 
— — 
I know what you term “a call”? is just what 
I felt a hundred times when a boy. And I still 
feel it. I feel that it is my indispensable duty to 
call upon sinners to reform, and to flee from the 
wrath to come. I also feel that it is my indie 
pensable duty to write and publish this paper, 
and to make use of ali righteous means to circt 
late it far and wide. I could not conscientiously 
abandon it. But shall I say that I am specially 
called by the Holy Spirit to edit the “ Christiaan 
Baptist?” If there be any sense which can be 
put upon these words, which will ja their 
use in this connexion, I will add, that 1 am as 
much called by the Holy Spint to publiah the 
“Christian Baptist,’ as any man upon the earth 
is called to preach the gospel. What think you 
of this? A man that can read well, and who 
finds persons who cannot read the testimony of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, is also called 
by the Holy Spirit toread those testimonies; and 
in so reading, he is preaching the gospel. | 
think the whole amounts to this, and the whole 
controversy issues here; those who feel it their 
duty to preach the gospel, cali this sense of duty 
“a call of the Holy Spirit;” and when they fee 
it their duty to visit the sick, and to feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, they consider this 
sense of duty a mere dictate of conscience, or & 
part of religion, and do not rank it so high as 
special call of the Holy Spirit; whereas in fact 
ities the same in every respect. And did men 
feel that there is as much religion in feeding the 
hungry and visiting the sick, as they think there 
is in public speaking, I doubt not but that the 
would think they had as divine, and as authon- 
tative a call, to the one as tothe other. But ma- 
ny, from false views of things, after they have 
found peace and joy in the gospel, think that 
there is no way of serving God nor men but in 
preaching the gospel, and they can have no rest 
night nor day so long as they are not “servin 
God,” i. ¢. in their view, preaching the gospe 
Hence so many not only attempt to preach the 
gospel, but even to teach the christian religion, 
who have need themaclves to be taught the very 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ. In this 
way they unpor upon themselves, the church, 
and the world, with a good conscience, thinking 
they are serving God, and that they are either 
—— or exclusively the servants of God. 
Now I am led to think, from the apostles’ doc- 
trine, that the poor widow, or the waiting maid 
who labors industriously in her station, and who 
obeys Christ, is just aa good a servant of G 
and ‘t minister of Jesus Christ” aos ever Joho 
Calvin was, or any other preacher or teacher i 
On this topic I cannot be more diffuse at present. 
As to your second objection, I will only ob 
serve that, although every christian can tell 
much of his own past and present feclings, there 
is no law, commandment, or rule, calling up 
him to make them known for any purpose wht 
evcr. And there ia no divine commandment 
rule, or precedent, authorizing us to demand, i2 
order to baptism, any such a recital; but a tre 
sincere, or hearty profeseion of the faith which 
the apostles required. Disciples are not to d¢ 
baptized into their own experience, but into the 
faith; nor are we to love them because of their 
experience, but because they are panasro o 
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the same precious faith. Nor is their tellin 
their experience any more assurance that “ their 
religion is seated in their heart” than their pro- 
feseing the faith. There is not one advantage to 
be gained by hearing or telling all the workings 
of unbelief, or all the conflicts of conscience, or 
all the agonies of despair, all the calms and 
storms of the experience of John Bunyan, or an 
other man; and it is absurd, in every sense o 
the word, to call such agitations and mental com- 
motions as were prior to conversion—I say again, 
it is absurd to call such, “ christian experience.” 
Any thing it may be but christian experience; 
for a christian experiences no such things. And 
it is absurd on another account to require a can- 
didate for baptism to tell us his christian experi- 
ence, for it supposes that he must have lived a 
long time a christian without obeying the very 
commandment which points him out as a disci- 
ple of Christ. And for a Baptist to baptize any 
candidate on the recital of his christian expen- 
ence while disobeying the gospel, is the climax 
of inconsistency. If I am to be entertained 
with such recitals, I would ask persone to tell 
me what they experienced while they disobeyed 
the gospel, and what have they experienced 
since they believed and were baptized. This 
would at least be consistent with Baptist pro- 
ceedings; but the popular course is at war with 
the very elements of their own system. I bave 
only to add one word more, that to call the expe- 
riences of men, before or after they believe, vi- 
tal piety, is the greatest abuse of language and 
good sense that I know of. 

On the subject of funeral sermons, the law of 
my King says nothing. Some may, perhaps, 
have read in their Testaments of the eloquent 
eulogy and pathetic funeral oration which the 
Rev. Simon Peter delivered on the death of Dea- 
con Stephen; or of the feeling funeral sermon 
that the pious and Rev. Saulus Paul pronounced 
on the death of the Rt. Rev. and venerable 
James Zebedee. Those who have read the fune- 
ral sermons delivered by the apostles on the 
death of John the Baptist, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, will no doubt admire the practice; but 
for us who have lost all these parts of the New 
Testament, we cannot be supposed to have 
much taste for this kind of orations. For my 
part, I would rather hear one resurrection ser- 
mon than ten burial sermons. 

I have been sometimes asked how this prac- 
tice got into fashion. The only histo can 
give of it is as follows:—In the days of popish 
uniformity it waa usual to gather the friends of 
the deceased to contrive some way of expediting 
the progress of the departed in his journey 
through purgatory. For this purpose his relative 
gave oblations, and the priest was there ready to 
receive them. When the oblations amounted to 
something sufficient to make the gates of purga- 
on yield, the priest went down with the eum 
and gave his orders to the keeper of this prison 
to let the ransomed captive escape. 

The followers of John Calvin and Martin Lu- 
ther did not relish this custom; but in process of 
time some of their followers thought that the 
Romanists gained something from the dead for 
the benefit of the living; and they set about vis- 
iting the houses of mourning, and of makin 
lamentation over the dead for the purpose of af- 
fecting theJiving. They professed not to bene- 
it the dead, but the living. The rich had large 
funerals and many mourners, and consequently 
the priests were more attentive on these occa- 
sions, because it gave them a “ greater opportu- 
nity of doing good.” It then became a dishon- 
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orable thing not to have funeral sermons when 
relatives died, and ao it passed off into a mere 
token of respect for the dead and living. Jt is 
now a mere complimentary thing; and you 
know when any thing is considered a decent 
thing, there ere many excuses for it. And so it 
is said it is a time to touch the feelin 

when the heart is melting with grief; and it is 
for the sake of the living and not for the dead 
that thie custom is kept up. It has often aston- 
ished me how much more pains is taken, and 
how much more ingenuity is exhibited in finding 
authority or excuses for the suppor and contin- 
uance of human institutions, than for attending 
upon the Divine ordinances plainly declared in 
the New Testament. But how sensible chris- 
tians can justify themselves to their own con- 
sciences for neglecting the ancient order of 
things, and in following up human traditions, is 
to me a matter of inexpressible surprize. I saw, 
not long since, a funeral sermon advertised on 
the occasion of the death of Jeremiah Beau- 
champ and his wife; and a funeral sermon has 
been delivered on the execution of malefactors 
in some of our cities. No doubt these were 
proper themes; but it is something like those 
“aifairs of honor” amongst people of color, 
which are a good lesson to such men as the hon- 
— John Randolph and the honorable Henry 

ay. 

Many, however, delivered funeral sermons 
from the best motives, and this is with them a 
sufficient excuse. Balls have recently been in- 
troduced in Paris by the prayers of a clergyma 
and no doubt there was need for them. An 
“the grace” before a public dinner has been 
drunk down in a toast after dinner. Editors 


of newspapers pronounce encomiums upon the .- 


prayers of religious orators of the day. A cattle 
show ami exhibition of horses and hogs must be 
carried to the church and consecrated by a priest; 
and nothing is wanting to sanctify a horse-race, 
and make it a sealing ordinance, but a small 
stretch of charity—about as much as will license 
a billiard table and a game of cards. What a 
religious people we are!! Wishing you and I 
may be content with, and live up to the piety 
ordained in the New Testament, I subscribe 
myself your affectionate brother and fellow-is- 
borer in the doctrine which is according to god- 
liness. Tae Eprror. 


Christian Morality.—No. IV, 
On Speaking Truth. 

« Anp se he thinks in his heart, so does he 
truth express,” is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Truth is the basis of all confidence amongst 
rational beings. Implicit confidence in eve 
word spoken would have always been enjoye 
hed it not been for the introduction of lies. 
Unbelief and distrust are the natural results of a 
system of lying and deceit. God has thought 
proper to designate himeelf, since the introduction 
of falsehood into the universe, as “ the God of 
truth.” The Devil is always represented as a 
liar—as the father of liars—as the arch deceiver. 
Eve. was seduced by a lie; and the belief of a 
lie became the cause of all distrust, ard opened 





a fountain of deceit which has corrupted the 


whole race of Adam. By the belief of a lie 
death entered into the world; and God has 
thought proper, by the belief of the truth, to 
introduce men into the enjoyment of life. Every 
thing good is on the side of truth; and every 
thing evil is leagued with falsehood. The lying 
tongue and deceitful lips are an ae in 
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the sight of God; because from them have pro- 
ceeded all that is the cause of misery and 
wretchedness in the world. 

From these maxims, which are as universally 
admitted as the evidences of the christian reli- 
gion, it is easily inferred that truth is a capital 
virtue, without which there is no goodness in 
man. Christians having experienced the evil con- 
sequences of the first lie that was spoken in 
human eare, and having been reclaimed and 
brought back to God by the belief of truth, are 
led not only to love the truth which brought 
them to reformation, but to love truth in general. 
To speak it and practice it are therefore indis- 
pensable duties of the christian. 

All errors in religion are of two kinds; as we 
say, errors in doctrine and errors in practice. 
Errors in doctrine are simply lies; whilst errors 
in practice are transgressions of law. Doc- 
trinal errors are doctrinal lies, or falae views 
which the mind takes of things revealed. If, 
then, a man believe false doctrine, he simply 
holds that for truth which is, in plain English, a 
lie. Of those doctrinal lies some are inoperative 
speculations; others are operative falsehoods 
which issue in the tranagression of law. 

Some men, for example, teach for doctrine 
that reformation is not the immediate duty of all 
men yet unreclaimed. Some believe this to be 
a truth; consequently, do not reform: but are 
ha tna Ces something as a or preparatory 
toit. Now the holding of this error issues in the 
transgression of law, or in the transgression of 
a divine commandment, which expresely says, 
“God commands all men every where to reform.” 
Again—some take up false views of this refor- 
mation, which issue in practical errors. Sup- 
posing it to mean no more than a change of 
views or a regret for the past, they are led to rest 
in a change of system or of sentiment, while 
their practices continue as they were. But did 
they view it as a truth, that in the proclamation 
of reformation, God commanded such a change 
of sentiment through the truth proclaimed, as 
commences forthwith a reformation of life, and 
that this reformation of life is the end or object 
of the commandment or proclamation, then noth- 
ing short of such a reformation could satisfy the 
person entertaining such a view of this proclama- 
tion. In this we seo how orrors in doctrine, or 
doctrinal lies, issue in transgression of law, 
either in the way of omission or commission. 

The apostle John, both in his Epistles and in 
the Re volation.disinotly and boldly denomihates 
the speakers or promulgers of talse doctrine, 
liars. Those who profess to know God, but 
in worke deny him, the same apostle calls 
liars. * lf,” says he, “a man says I know him, 
and keep not his commandments, he is a liar, 
and the truth ie not in him.” When the apostle 
John says, “all liars chall have their portion in 
the lake which burns with fire,” there is every 
reason to believe, from a just regard to hie style, 
that he especially means the propagators of false 
doctrine. 

But we would call the attention of our readers 
toa great apostacy from truth, not only doctrinal 
or sentimental truth, but from speaking truth, 
and giving truc representations to one another in 
the common intercourse of life. The time has 
been when a christian was understood to mean 
a person free from guile, deceit, and falsehood of 
every kind. He was understood to be a person 
puri 
person who made no false pretensions nor prom- 
ises, and always gave a faithful representation 


of things. But there appears an awful declen-: 
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sion in the general character of christians from 
this description, in the present day. *tChristian 
pations”’ are as famoua for lying and deceit, as 
they are for their refinements in the arte of war 
and an honest way of men stealing. The great 
multitude seems to have lost a regard for truth, 
and to have adopted a regular system of prevan- 
cation and deception. Even the most solemn 
promises and pledges are violated without any 
apparent contrition. A tells B, without any ap- 
parent compunction, that he cannot meet his en- 
gagements because the times are bard. He wil 
not discommode himself, or make any sacrifice, 


-and scarcely an effort to redeem his pledge, be- 


cause it is fashionable to excuse oneself for fail- 
ing to fulfil promises by laying all the guilt upon 
the depreciation consequent on our extrava- 
gancies. But this is not all. In speaking of 
one another, and to one another, exaggeration 
and hyperbole do not satisfy the propensity for the 
marvellous, do not give full vent to our passions 
ourloves or our hates; but downright fabrication 
and gross misrepresentation become necessary to 
carry favorite objects; insomuch that we scareely 
know how mach to subtract from all that we 
hear, in order to arrive at the truth. Those 
whose consciences will not brook downright 
fabrication and blunt lying, will nevertheles 
button themselves up to the chin in a garment 
of guile of as many plies as the seven-fold shield 
of Achillea; go that if you were to unbutton some 
of our giants in morality, they would be mere 
pigmiesin stature. Equivocation, mental reserve 
tion, ambiguity, double meanings, high colori 
small subtractions, and little additions are the 
apparent order of the day. Now the genius and 
spirit of all the precepts and examples of chris- 
tian morality on this point, are in direct opposi- 
tion to the course of the world. Even hypocrisy 
and guile are denounced as most odious offences 
against the spirit of Christ; and yet hypocrisy 
and guile are the most decent of all the species 
of lying and deceit exhibited in the world. One 
of the —— in that famous recipe ſor lo 
life which king David first promulged, and whic 
the — Peter attests, is this: “If a man 
would live long and see good days, let him refrain 
his tongue from evil and his ips from guile.” 
If christian societies do not reform in this te 
spect, the character which Paul gave of the Cre- 
tans will soon accord with the great mass of the 
christian world——the Cretans are always lian.” 
Every — profession, declaration, and 
mise that does not fully accord with simple 
act, is to be ranked under the generic head of 
lying, and diveats the character of that essential 
attribute of the inhabitants of heaven. “And 
as he thinks in his heart, so does he truth ex- 
press.” Eprror. 
A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things 
No. XVI. 
The Spirit of Ancient Christians. 
Awmonest all that has been said in this work 
on the ancient order of things, we do not 
present recollect of having received any objec 
tions from any quarter against any one position 
laid down in any essay under this head. We 
have received numerous communications pte 
senting objections to some articles in this 
but none that we remember against any on 
item which we have said belonged to the anciest 
order of things. To what this is owing, I pre 
sume not to say. One thing is obvious from the 
face of thie work, that our correspondents ere not 
backward in exhibiting their objections, nor are 
we very scrupulous about laying them belra 





public. This silence, then, on this grand chap- 
ter of this work, is to be attributed either to a 
general conviction, or a patient investigation not 

et finished, or to an entire apathy on the sub- 
ject. We would rather ascribe it to cither of 
the former two causes than to the latter. 

Before we proceed to any new items under 
this general head, we shall offer a few remarks 
on that spirit and temper of mind which was 
exhibited while as yet the ancient order of 
things stood uncorrupted, and which it may be 
presumed must be possessed, and exhibited in 
order to the restoration of that order. 

One of the most infallible signs of true conver- 
sion which I know any thing of—and one which 
the ancient converts generally exhibited—and 
one which Saul of Tarsus, at the moment of hie 
conversion so eminently displayed, is couched 
in these worde—“Lord, what will you have me 
todo? This unfeigned and vehement desire 
to know the will of the Lord in order to do it, is, 
im my humble opinion, the surest and most gene- 
ral and comprehensive sign, proof, and pledge 
of regeneration. The spirit and temperament 
of the ancient christians inclined and drew them, 
19 the laws of gravitation do all bodies to the 
sentre of the system, to a moet devout conform- 
ty to all the institutes of the Prince of Life. 

ey loved his will supremely. Neither fire nor 
water, famine nor sword, good fame or bad fame 
»revented them in their obedience. They took 
oyfully the spoiling of their goods, and loved 
10t their lives unto death rather than renounce 
heir allegiance in any one point to him who 
lied for them. His laws and institutions were 
ill in all to them. No scribe, no rebbi, no sanhe- 
irim, no human tribunal, no popularity amongst 
heir own people or foreigners, no reproach, no 
yrivation could induce them to treat his will with 
rither coolness, indifference, or neglect. They 
easoned thus: If Jesus died for us, we owe our 
ives to him. We are his, and not our own. 
Tis will shall be ours. His statutes sbalil be our 
thoice. Our only concern shal] be, “Lord, what 
vill you have us to do?” 

Let the spirit, then, of the ancient christians 
'e restored, and we shal! soon see their order 
f thinga clearly and fully exhibited. “If the 
ye be sound the whole body shall be full of 
ight;” and if the heart be right the practice will 
ear the test of examination. To have the an- 
ient order of things restored in due form, with- 
ut the spirit or power of that order, would be 
sere mimicry, which we would rather, and we 
re assured the primitive saints themselves would 
ather, never see. The spirit of the present or- 
er of things is too mach akin to the spirit of 
xis world. It looks with a countenance beam- 
1g too much complacency on the pride and 
anity, on the tinsel and show, on the equipage 
nd style, on the gvarice and ambition, on the 
uile and hypocrisy of this world. Its supreme 
etition is not “Lord, what will you have me to 
0?” but “ O you-sons of religious fashion! you 
raders of religions taste! you synods and coun- 
ils! you creeds and systems! you mitred heads 
nd patented divines! and you,O Mammon! tell 
gs plainly, tell us fully, what you would have us 
4 do to gain your admiration, and if possible too, 
ə! save our souls.” This is not the spirit of all, 
fany creed or of any party; but this appears 
be leading and triumphant spirit of the present 
rder of things. 

The spirit of the ancient order always looked 
ip to the throne of Jesus, while that of the mo- 
lern looks around on the smiles of ecclesiastical 
‘ers. The spirit of the ancient derived its joys 
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from the complacency of thé Founder of the 
Faith; the spirit of the modern, from the appro- 
bation of the leaders of devotion. ‘The apostles’ 
doctrine was the food and support of the former, 
while creeds and commentaries are the nourish- 
ment of the latter. The praise of God animated 
that—the praise of men enlivens this. 

May [tell a little of my religious experience, 
as this is much the fashion now! I wil! once at 
least, comply with the will of the religious pop- 
ulars, Well, then, I once loved the praise of 
men, and thought it would be a great happiness 
could Iso shape my course as to merit the praise 
of God and the approbation of men. I saw there 
was a kind of piety the people of fashion in 
the religious world admired, and I thought that 
a few small] additions to it might make it pass 
current in both worlds, I set my heart.to find it 
out. I saw but little difference in many aects as 
respected true piety, but a good deal as respect- 
ed show and ceremony. I thought that which 
was most popular might upon the whole be the 
safest, as it would make sure of one point at all 
events, and might gain the othertoo. For there 
was a John Newton in the church of King Harry 
and a George Campbell in that of St. Charles. 
I vacillated here for a time. If I joined the 
most fashionable and profitable soviety, and adop- 
ted the most genteel order of things, I did not 
know but that if I were a —— honest and faith- 
ful member, like some of those good Churchmen 
or Preabyterians,I might chance heaven as well 
as they, and at all events I would be sure of good 
entertainment on the road. As yet I felt not 
the attractions of the love of God; but soon as I 
was enabled to calculate the import of ono ques- 
tion, viz. “What is a man profited if he should 
gain the whole world and lose his life?” and 
soon as I understood that it was “a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus the 
Messiah came into the world to save sinners,” 
even the chief of sinners, | reasoned on different 
oe and came to different conclusions. If 

ought at so dear a rate, and purchased at such 
an immense price, I found all my faculties, and 
powers,and means,and opportunities were claim- 
ed on principles at which no generous heart could 
demur. Had I a thousand tongues as eloguent 
as Gabriel’s and faculties of the most exalted 
character, *twere all too little to tell his praise 
and to exhibit his excellencies to men. 

The only question then was, How shall I do 
this to the most advantage? In attempting to 
find an answer to this, I found that there was a 
way already laid down, which, if I adopted and 
pursued, must lead soonest and safest to this 

oint. ft was all comprised in two sentences— 

ublish in word what he has done, and as his 
own institutions will.reflect the greatest possible. 
honor upon him in this world, let them be fairly 
exhibited and the end is gained. This chain of 
thought just led me to the question, “ Lord, what 
will you have me to do?” Now, in attempting 
to find an answer from his oracles to this petition, 
I took it for granted that there was no new com- 
munication of hie will to be expected, but that it 
When any 
act of devotion or item of religious —— pre- 
sented itself to my view, of which I could learn 
neaug from my Masters Last Will and Testa- 
ment, | simply gave it up; and if I found any 
thing there, not exhibited by n fellow-christians, 
I went into the practice of it, if ic was the practice 
of an individual; and if it wasa social act, I at- 
tempted to invite others to unite with me in it. 
Thus I went on correcting my views, and retum- 
ing to his inetitutes until 1 became so perks 7 
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bird that scarce one of any species would cor- 
dially consociate with me: but I gained ample 
remuneration in the pursuit, and got a use of my 
wings which I never before experienced. Thus 
too | was led into a secret, which as I received 
freely, I communicate freely. It isthis: There 
is an ancient and a modern order of thingsin 
the Lord’s house. Now I am sure that if all m 

brethren had only the half ofthe religious experi- 
ence I have had upon this subject, they would be 
doubly in the spirit of this ancient order, and 
their progress would be gcometrically propor- 
tioned to what it now is. My friends will forgive 
me for so much egotism—and my enemies will 
find fault with me at any rate; so that it is little 
matter as respects them, what I say or do. In 
the mean time, however, I cannot conclude 
without again remarking, that if the spirit of 
the ancient christians and of their individual and 
social conduct was more inquired after, and 
more cultivated, we should find but little trouble 
in understanding and displaying the ancient 
order of things. Enrror. 





Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers in Aquitanic, 
Who flounshed in the fourth century, speaks as 
follows of the spirit of creed-inaking in his 
time, which was but a few years after its rise :— 

“It is a thing equally deplorable and dan- 
gerous, that there are as many creeds as there 
are Opinions among men; as many doctrines as 
inclinations; and ag many sources of blasphemy 
as there are faults among us; because we make 
creeds arbitrarily, and explain them aa arbitra- 
tily. And as there is but one faith, so there is 
but one only God, one Lord, and one baptism. 
We renounce this one faith, when we make so 
many different creeds; and that diversity is the 
reason why we have no true faith among us. We 
cannot be ignorant, that since the council of Nice 
we have done nothing but make creeds. And 
while we fight against words, litigate about new 
questions, dispute about equivocal terms, com- 
plain of authors, that every one may make his 
own party triumph; while we cannot agree, while 
we anathematize one another, there is hardly one 
that adheres to Jesus Christ. What change was 
there not in the creed last year! The first council 
ordained a silence upon the homoousion; the se- 
cond established it, and would have us speak; 
the third excuses the fathers of the council, and 

retends they took the word ousia simply; tbe 
ourth condemns them, instead of excusing them. 
With respec to the likeness of the Son of God 
to the Father. which is the faith of our deplorable 
times, they eee whether he is like in whole, 
or in part. These are rare folks to unravel the 
secrets of heaven. Nevertheless it is for these 
creeds, about invisible mysterics, that we calum- 
niate one another, and for our belief in God. We 
make creeds every year; nay, every moon we 
repent of what we have done; we dofend those 
that repent; we anathematize those that we de- 
fended. So we condemn either the doctrine of 
others in ourselves, or our own in that of others; 
and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
have been the cause of each other’s ruin.” 


No. 6.] ~ January 1, 1827. 

Note.—When I received the epistle from Mr. 
D, a skeptic, my father was on a visit at my 
house. I handed it to him and requested him to 
write a suitable answer; with an engagement 
that I would write an answer without seeing hie, 
and that his should be written without sceing 
mine; that we should then read them and put it 
to voto which should be published. When writ- 
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ten and read, we voted them “both best,” and 
agreed that both should be published. Accord- 
ingly, without further ceremony, I lay his before 
the reader. It ought to. be stated that he 
promised to confine himself to the mere dif- 
culties. Enrror. 
To Mr. D, a Seeptic.— ation No. V. 
Sir—In adverting to that part of your letter 
containing the difficulties which occurred to 
your mind in your re-examination of the eviden- 
ces for the truth of divine revelation, with your 
request for a satisfactory solution; l perceive 
you assign me a task of no small magnitude, to 
the accomplishment of which two things appear 
indispensably necessary ; viz. a —— ability 
on my part to propose a just and adequate solu- 
tion, and on your part a capacity or state of mind 
competent to receive it; neither of which might 
be the case,and yet the difficulties not insolvable. 
In the mean time, however, before we attempt 
things so remote and apparently arduous, let us 
advert to things contiguous and which lie imme- 
diately before us; by this means we shall ad- 
vance better prepared to encounter those huge 
and apparently insuperable difficulties, or they 
may vanish as we approach, and, like imaginary 
mountains upon the verge of a distant horizon, 
totally disappear. Two things which involve the 
whole are obvious and tangible; namely, the 
Bible and the World. The former of which 
corresponds as exactly to the latter as the reflec- 
tion of the face in a glass answers to the face 
reflected. The Bible presents us with a certain 
description of human nature, that is, of the die 
positions, conditions, conduct, and characters 
of mankind; and, at the same time, in connet- 
ion with this, with a correspondent display of the 
divine procedure towards mankind, either a 
approbatory or disapprobatory; on the one side 
proposing and conferring rewarde or privileges; 
on the other, denouncing and executing punish- 
ments or privations. All this we find, both by our 
own and by universal experience, to be correct. 
The description exactly agrees with the thing 
described. The effects and consequences per 
fectly corresponding to the approbatory or disap- 
probatory annunciations, whether we trace them 
upon the ample and diversified page of universal 
history; or upon the more limited page of our 
actual experience and observation. e every 
where perceive a perfect coincidence between 
that which is and has been the character 
condition of mankind, both individually 
collectively, with the effects and consequences; 
and what the Bible presents us Span these topics; 
—the actual providence of God in the series of 
events perfecti —— irg to that which u 
written. Besides this display of facta, of which 
there can exist no doubt to him who will avail 
himself of the existing and obvious documents, 
the Bible further informs us of two things of 
which we must otherwise have remained entirely 
ignorant, as evidently appears from the existent 
state of all the nations that have not received it. 
Namely, how things came to be as they are; 
what will be the future consequences after the 
termination of the present state of thi 
the truth and propriety of these two latter items 
of the divine testimony there are and have beet 
great diversities of opinion, many difficulties 
objections have originated to inquisitive 
which, for aught I know, have never been, nt 
possibly can be resolved in thie life: their 
and propriety, however, have never been s 
tempted to be disproved by con testimony, 
and, I presume, never will. No credible wit 
nesses ever have been, nor, I again preseme, * 
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can be produced to prove the contrary of what is 
recorded in the first three chapters of Genesis or 
in the last three of Revelations, whatever doubts 
may arise concerning the wiedom, the geodtices 
or the equity of the proceedings and events 
therein recorded. Whereas much and satisfac- 
tory evidence has been and can be produced to 
evince the truth, that is, the divine authority and 
authenticity of these portions of the sacred record. 
But to come to the difficulties which you sug- 
est, through the proper medium, let us first see 
ow the quantum of evil, both physical and 
moral, which the bible and matter of fact, or, in 
other words, universal experience present to our 
consideration, may be shown to be consistent 
with the attributes of prescience, goodness, and 
power, which the bible, and the common consent 
of all that receive it as a divine revelation, ascribe 
to God. The bible and all that receive it in its 
proper character, indeed all that are —— 
well acquainted with the history of the world, 
with the past and present condition of mankind, 
do and must acknowledge that a vast and almost 
endless variety of evils, physical and moral, vex, 
torment, harass, and oppress the world; and that 
this has been the case from the earliest ages. 
The bible in the meantime informing us that the 
physical evils are the just and proper results and 
consequences of the moral; and that they are 
ordained by God as punishments, preventives, or 
correctives; and also that they shail not cease 
with the present state, but shail continue to 
afflict the wicked and impenitent during the 
whole course of their existence in a future state, 
forever and ever. Nowif penal evil be insepa- 
rably connected with moral in the constitution 
of things; if it be the just and settled order of 
the divine government, asthe bible and univer- 
gal experience testify, why should we suppose it 
to cease to afflict the wicked in a future state 
more than in the present: and that there will be 
a resurrection and future state of the wicked the 
bible most expressly testifies? And if it be not 
inconsistent with the prescience, goodness, and 
power of God to be the creator, preserver, and 
governor of such a world as this is, and has been 
now for near six thousand years; a very sink of 
moral evil, and constantly oppressed, racked, 
and torn to pieces with physical evil: why should 
we suppose it to be inconsistent with these 
divine perfections to continue the same for any 
indefinite duration? Upon what principle should 
we plead for its consistency with the above 
attributes to continue such a state of things for 
six thousand years, that might not as well apply, 
for aught that we know, to sixty thousand years? 
And if it be a just decision that the “wicked 
should travail in pain all his days,” supposing 
him to live one thousand years; upon what prin- 
ciple should we show it to be an unjust decision 
supposing him to live one hundred thousand 
eara? And if all the torture and torment that 
is and has been excruciating the human family 
for so many thousand years, hes been compati- 
ble with the “untroubled felicity of the God of 
compassion ;” may there not be similar or tanta- 
mount reasons that would render it compatible 
with his untroubled felicity, nay, with his infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and mercy to continue the 
nishment of the wicked to endless duration? 
pon what principle should we suppose it? If 
he punish the wicked because they are wicked, 
from his essential and just abhorrence of their 
wickedness, because of its intrinsic malignity; 
shall we suppose he will ever change in this re- 
spect? And should we farther suppose that the 
sufferings inflicted and sures in this world on 
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account of sin are relatively useful to the purpo- 
ses of the divine government; by what reason 
or upon what principle should we attempt to 
prove that the continued manifestation of the 
divine displeasure upon the wicked for their 
wickedness might not be equally useful to the 
purposes of the divine government in relation to 
a future state? In short, upon what premises 
soever we attempt to reconcile the present con- 
dition of the world tothe revealed character of 
God, the same or similar premises will reconcile 
to the divine character the future state of rewards 
and punishments revealed in the bible. 

Upon the whole, the investigation of this sub- 
ject, if duly considered, has a powerful tenden- 
cy to impress our minds with two important con- 
clusions. The one is, as the bible happily ex- 

resses it, “ Who by'searching can find out God} 
o can know the Almighty to perfection? It 
is high as heaven, what can you do? It is 
deeper than hell, what can you know? The 
measure thereof is wider than the earth; it is 
broader than the sea. How unsearchable are his 
judgme and his ways past finding out!’ 
he other 18, How heinously malignant the na- 
ture, and how dreadful the consequences of sin! 
What a world of misery, what an infinity of 
evil has its introduction occasioned! To whet a 
stretch of condescension and goodness has God 
vouchsafed to condescend, in sending his only 
begotten Sor into the world, that we might be 
saved through him, from this — evil! 


AMPEBELL. 





Tar following most excellent epistle is from 
the pen of one of the most experienced christian 
bishops in the city of Philadelphia. We have 
not one objection to a single sentiment it con- 
taine. The reader will see that I am still thought 
too severe in some of my strictures. I had 
thought that I had become extremely mild. In 
selecting terma and phrases, it ie with me a mate 
ter of great self-denial to reject an appropriate 
one and to adopt one less appropriate, merely 
because the most appropriate is too true—that 
is, too severe. But as we grow older, I hope we 
will become wiser. Eprror. 

To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

My Dear Sirn,—Your answer to Paulinus in 
your Septembernumber is truly pearing I have 
rejoiced in Spirit, and — the Father of 
Light for its contents. Your capitals deserve in- 
deed to be written in capitels of gold— no 
MAN CAN BE SAVED BY THE SELIEF OF ANY THEORY, 
TRUE OR FALSE—NO MAN WILL BE DAMNED FOR THE 
DISBELIEF OF ANY THEORY.”—Nor is your asser- 
tion less important—* the only question with 
me is to understand each sentence” [of the scrip- 
tures] “in its own context.» Go on and prosper, 
till you have sapped and overturned the king: 
dom of the clergy, purged the churches from the 
old leaven and aathored multitudes to the Sav- 
iour. To understand what God says to us in his 
word, in the sense in which he speaka, is to 
bear that our souls may live. The moment we 
mistake his sense, we speculate and turn truth 
into falsehood in our corrupted minds; and then 
«if the light that is in us be darkness, how great 
is that darkness.” Your close and pointed rea- 
soning about theological tipplers is certainly ex- 
cellent, but perhaps too highly figurative, and its 
language not understood byall yourreaders. Be 
sure that your ideas be understood by the babe 
in Christ, however illiterate, and you will rejoice 
the hearts of the simple, and put to flight the 
many speculatists in christianity. Besides, 
while I highly approve of the great leading — 
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of your work, I can by no means approve of the 
harsh epithets and the much sarcasm that so 
easily flow from your pen. Why such expres- 
sions as “the populars,” “ banditti of the ortho- 
dox,” or even “kingdom of the clergy,” or an 
manner of expression that may make the trut 
a greater offence to the weak believer or the 
worldly professor than it really is, But it is like- 
ly that you account your pointed and even bur- 
nished arrows all blunt enough to rouse the dor- 
mant spirit of the age-and perhaps in this 
thought you are correct. I trust, Boneter gor 
will remember that the weapons of our wartare 
are not carnal. 

I am not at all surprized that the descriptions 
you give of faith, regeneration, christian experi- 
ence, and the sanctifying influence of the truth 
should occasion such opposition. No man will 
believe that faith is the belief of the gospel till 
he understand the gospel in the sense in which 
the apostles preached it. Express the gospel in 
every possible way, and exhibit in the most 
pointed manner that it is impossible to be saved 
in the very nature of things, in any way but b 
believing what God has said of his Son: Still 
the thing is not understood—the internal feeling 
and sentiment of every one, even the best in- 
structed in 5 BR about the gospel, is, 
“ What shall I do thet I may work the works of 
God?” And if you are so plain and pointed that 
auch — cannot mistake you that you mean 
exactly what you say, that faith is no more than 
believing what God says of Jesus—then the car- 
nal mind rises in wrath against God’s only wa 
of saving sinners. For in the ears of all suc 
persons the words Jesus, faith, repentance, &c. 
mean no more to them than the same thing they 
have done, or are about to do to reconcile God 
to them, and-thus avert his wrath. The work 
that God has wrought they will by no means be- 
lieve. And it has ap eared to me the more or- 
thodox, as you would say, unbelievers are, the 
more they are opposed to salvation by faith. 
The fact is, that men are not disposed to be de- 

endent on the Saviour for salvation, and there- 
ore their heart rises in enmity against the doc- 
trine of the gospel. And this is the real cause 
why their minds are blinded as to God’s way of 
renovating the human soul and sanctifying all 
its powers. You have no doubt observed the 
striking beauty of the Saviour’s words to Paul 
in reference to the effects of that gospel which he 
was to preach among the Gentiles, Acta xxvi. 18. 
*% To open their eyes, to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the yower of Satan to 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sin 
and inheritance among them that are sanctifie 
through faith that is in me.” 

Here the Saviour attributes the enlightening of 
the mind, the renovation of the heart, the for- 

iveness of sins, and the present and eterna! in- 
eritance of his people, to the faith that is in 
him. A mistake then with respect to this faith 
will be fatal, to the whole of personal salvation. 
Hence the great mistakes about what is called 
“christian experience.” I do not, indeed, ap- 
prove of the phraseology. The word “ experi- 
ence” is used, I think, only three times in our 
translation of the bible: first, in the book of 
Genesis, xxx. 27. where Laban says that he had 
learned by “experience” that the Lord had blessed 
him in worldly things on account of Jacob. 
Second, Keeles. i. 16. where Solomon boasts of 
his having great “experience” of wisdom and 
knowledge, evidently in worldly matters, above 
all that were before him in Jorusslen: And 
» Rom. v. 4. where in Paul’s beautiful cli- 
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max he informs us that “patience works experi- 
ence.” The two first passages seem to regard 
altogether the things of this life; and Paul’s 
t experience” seems plainly to refer to the proof 
we have of the interpositions of the Divine Prov- 
idence in our behalf, when we patiently endure 
afflictions, especially for the sake of the gospel, 
or for righteousness’ sake, as may be strikingly 
seen in the case of Joseph when imprisoned in 
Egypt. But this aside, I know what believers 
mean by “t experience,” viz. all the influence of 
the Spirit and gospel of God upon their minds 
and hearts. But others have a very different 
meaning. Their experience is their Saviour. 
That is, the many convictions of sin, and the 
law work they underwent before Christ, as they 
think, was made precious to them, and the sad 
struggle they have hed since to persuade them- 
selves that God loves them, and that they have 
an interest in Christ. That is, their religious 
feelings ere their experience and their Saviour 
and their ground of hope, such as it is, before 
God. You would do well, then, to analyze and 
expose “experience” inthis way. We may rest 
aesured, that if we use the worde “ christian ex- 
erience,”? or any other phraseology ina sense 
in which the Holy Spirit does not use them, 
some error lies at the bottom. When the Spirit 
of Truth describes the influence of divine truth 
upon the mind, he uses more emphatic and de- 
fined language—such as “light in the Lord,” 
“righteousness,” “knowledge,” “the holiness 
of the truth,” “the workmanship of God, created 
in Christ Jesus to good works ;”? or as Paul beau- 
tifully states it in few words, when enjoining on . 
Timothy that he ought to charge the teachers 
of christianity that they teach no other doctrine 
then that which the apostles taught, he reminds 
him that the end of this charge which he gave 
him was “love out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned; from 
which some having swerved have turned aside 
tovainjangling.” 1 Z¥n.i.5. Now Paul’s defi 
nition of vain jangling in christianity, let it be 
about what is called christian experience or an 
thing else, is that which is aside from love outo 
a pure heart and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned. I admire this definition of 
“christian experience,” or, I would rather gay, 
of the influence of the gospel upon all the pow- 
ers of man. But what does Paul mean? His 
meaning is obvious and the more striking that 
he descende his climax. The last step of his 
ladder is “faith unfeigned.” And this is that 
which saves the guilty, depraved, perishing sin- 
ner. * Faith feigned” is when a man professes 
with his lips what he does not believe in his 
heart, like Simon Magus,” who professed with 
his lips what he discovered by his works he did 
not believe in his heart. “Faith — is 
the language of the lips expreasing the belief of 
the heart. Instance the eunuch when put on ex- 
amination of his faith, that is of what he believed; 
his answer seems to have been the express 
index of his heart, “I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.” ets viii. 37. Or, as Paul 
himself expresses it, “If you shall confess with 
our mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in your 
kean that God raised him from the dead, you 
shall be saved.” But say many, you must be- 
lieve with your heart and not with your head. 
Oh, fools, and slow of heart to believe, what even 
common sense dictates! Are there two ways 
of believing? If a man believes—he believes! 
I know of no other way of correcting the falla- 
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ty. The question is, Does a man believe what 
God has said of his Son, or instead of this does 
he believe any religious conceit of his own ima- 
gination, or that of any of his fellow men? He 
may believe any thing in religion he pleases, but 
if he does not believe that Jesus of Nazareti is 
the ony Saviour, he cannot be saved. Faith un- 
feigned, then, is to confess with the mouth, as 
an index of the heart, that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ. Now the second step upward (of 
christian experience) or rather of the influence 
of divine truth upon all the powers of man, is “a 
good conscience.” Conscience is that knowl- 
edge which men have of their connexion with 
the author of their existence, either from tradi- 
tion ot from the written word of God, whereby 
they understand that now and after death the 
must give an account of themselves to God. 
What an awful account this must be is beyond 
the power of utterance. Overpowered with the 
account men hear the gospel that the blood of 
— God’s Son, cleanses from all iniquity, 
they believe it and escape to the blood, the sac- 
rice which the Saviour offered on Calvary, and 
see in this sacrifice that which satisfies the jus- 
tice of God as to their crimes, and glorifies all 
the perfections of Deity in their justification 
and obtain peace with God through the death o 
Christ; yea, the answer of a good conscience 
towards God through the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, because that resurrection evinces 
that the Deity was satisfied with the atonement 
made on Calvary,inasmuch as Jesus of Nazareth 
was raised from the dead, and placed at the 
right hand of the throne of the Almighty. Con- 
sequently, that which satisfies the justice of the 
eternal God, pacifies the conscience which is 
enlightened in the knowledge of the justice and 
holiness of God. Those who have their con- 
sciences satisfied with any thing less than that 
which satisfies the justice and holiness of the 
Deity, are building upon the sand. A good con- 
science is that which meets the justiceand purity 
of the Divine Majesty, by the righteousness of 
God, the obedience to death, of Jesus the Son 
of God. We have the answer of a good consci- 
enco towards God, because we urge nothing in 
our justification before him but what magnifies 
his law and es it honorable; namely, the 
death of hia beloved Son. And we receive all 
our knowledge of right and wrong from this 
source. This, then, is a good conscience. The 
re heart is defined by Peter—“ Seeing you 
ave purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit to unfeigned love of the 
brethren,” &c. 1 Pet. i. 22. The “truth” is 
the gospel of the Son of God, which exhibits 
every object inits true light, and stands opposed 
to all the lies of Satan and his children about 
any thing you please. Obeying this truth is be- 
lieving it in the very senee, and in none other in 
which God speaks it, and thie necessarily produ- 
ces a pure heart, the purification of the whole 
soul—the mind is enlightened, the conscience is 
purified and at peace—the passions, the will, the 
affections, all’ the volitions are thrown into the 
1 mould—the new creature is produced, the 
workmanship of God; or, as Paul beautifully de- 
scribes the believing Romans, “God be thanked, 
that though you were the slavesof sin, you have 


obeyed from the heart that mould of doctrine in- | o 


to which you were cast.” Rom. vi. 17. The 
gospel is the mould of`teaching; obeying the 
gospel is submission to Messiah : by believing the 

1, the soul is cast into it, as metal in fusion 
is cast into a mould and receives all that divine 
impression; in every power of the soul which the 
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gapel believed is calculated to produce. Hence 
ove tọ God who first loved us—love to all, whe- 
ther persons or things, that bear his authority and 
his image. Hence especially the peculiar affec- 
tion which is purely a christian affection—love 
to the brethren of Christ, because they are his 
brethren for the truth’s sake, for the gospels 
sake which ie in them and shall be with them 
for ever, whether on earth or in heaven; and 
hence the benevolence to all men which the 
gospel breathes to the most inveterate of God's 
enemies. All this works that Spirit of the 
Truth which convinces men of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment by the gospel. Never 
was there any other work of the Holy Spirit to 
the personal salvation of men, to their being born 
from above, or being partakers of the divine 
nature. If any man have not this spirit of 
Christ with which he was anointed, he is none 
of his. This is the pure heart. And all thie 
purity is from faith inthe Son of God. No right 
sentiment, no peace of conscience, no holy feel- 
ing, no submission to the authority of God, no 
holy living but by the belief of the Son of God. 
Jesus must have ali the glory. He has all the 
glo of the new creature, because he is the 

ead of it; and his enemies who would have 
a religious experience from him, shall be eter- 
nally disappointed. I say, then, if I understand 
you, I wonder not that your little work meets 
with many enemies in whet is called the reli- 
gious world. But goon. J would say Maete, if 
it did not savor of the beast. Cut off every sen- 
timent and every feeling that is not grafted on 
the cross of Christ, and care not who feels the 
severe incision. For every plant which the 
great husbandman has not planted shall be 
rooted up. 

When I began this scribble I intended in the 
end of it to have given you specimens of specus 
lation in christianity contrasted with the oppo. 
site truth, which have been among my papers 
for some time; but I have neither time nor room. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1826. 


The Worid Ruled by Names. 

I mave met with the observation, though I do 
not at present recollect where, that the worid is 
ruled by names. It matters not who said so; but 
experience shows us that there is more truth in 
the remark than any one at first hearing would 
be apt to imagine. When names are first as- 
signed to offices, or even to orders of men, there 
is commonly an association of ideas, favorable or 
unfavorable in some respect or other, which is 
derived from the more ancient to the more re- 
cent application of the term. And even if the 
term should be coined for the occasion, the ma- 
teriale whence it is taken, that is, the known 
etymology, produces the same effect. It inva- 
riably gives rise to certain associations; these in- 
fluence opinion, and opinion — practice. 
We have seen the tendency which the distinc- 
tion of mankind into clergy and laity had, to 
heighten in the minds of the populace, (that is, 
more than nine-tenthe of the people) the rever- 
ence for the sacred order. The effect thus ac- 
tually produced, in ignorant ages, through the 
arrogance of the one side, and the superstition 

f the other, is sufficiently manifest, and per- 
fectly astonishing. I shall proceed to take no- 
tice of the consequences of some other innova- 
tions in the style adopted on these subjects. 

A close resemblance, both in titles and func- 
tions, to the Jewish priesthood, came soon to be 
very much affected by the pastors of the — 


The very names of high-priest, priest, and Levite, 
which the inspired writers had never once ap- 
plied to any class of ministers, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, in the christian commonwealth, ap- 
peared to have a wonderful fascination in them, 
that rendered them incomparably superior to any 
appellations which Jesus Christ or his apostles 
had thought fit to bestow. Beside the fancied 
dignity, the sacerdotal titles had been always 
understood to convey the notion of certain rights 
which conduced both to the honor and to the 
emolument of those to whom these titles belong- 
ed. Now having availed themselves of the sup- 
posed analogy, they thought they had the best 
right in the world to extend their claims much 
further; arguing, that because the bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, were the high-priests, pricat 
and Levites, of a superior, a more heavenly an 
spiritual dispensation, they ought to possess 
more of the unrighteous mammon, that is, more 
earthly treasure and greater temporal power. 
And, what is still more extraordinary, by such 
wretched reasoning the bulk of mankind were 
convinced. 

Itis worth while to remark the great difference 
between the style adopted by the ponies in re- 
lation to all sacred matters, and that which, in 
the course of a few ages, crept into the church 
and even became universal in it. Under the 
Mosaic economy, which exacted the rigid ob- 
servance of a burdensome ritual, the only plece 
Aevoted to the ceremonia! and temporary service, 
consisting in sacrifices and oblations, ablutions, 
aspersions and perfumes, was the temple of Je- 
rusalem, for no where else could the public cere- 
monies be lawfully performed. The pea that 
were dedicated to what may be called compara- 
tively tho moral and unchangeable part of the 
service, consisting in prayers and thanksgiviogs, 
and instructive lessons from the law and the 
prophets, were the synagogues, which, as they 
were under no limitation in point of number, 
time, or place, might be built in any city or vil- 
dage where wanilable congregation of worshippers 
could be found; not only in Judea, but wher- 
ever the Jewish nation was dispersed, and that 
even though their temple and their polity should 
subsist no longer. The ceremonies of the law 
being represented in the el as but the sha- 
dows of the spiritual good thinge disclosed by 
the latter, and its corporal purifications, and other 
rites, ag the weak and beggarly elements, in- 
tended to serve but for a time, and to be instru- 
mental in ushering a more divine and rational 
dispensation, it was no wonder that they bor- 
rowed no names from the priesthood to denote 
the christian ministry, or from the parade of the 
temple service, much calculated to dazzle the 
senses, to express the simple but spiritual devo- 
tions and moral instructions, for which the dis- 
ciples of Jesus assembled under the humble 
roof of one of their brethren. On the contrary, 
in the name they gave to the sacred offices, as 
well as to other things, regarding their religious 
observances, they showed more attention to the 
service of the synagogue, as in every respect 
more analogous to the reasonable service re- 
quired by the gospel. The pee where they 
met ia once, James ii. 2. called a synagogue, but 
never a temple. “If there come into your assem- 
bly,” eis ten n’umon. And it is well 
known that the names teacher, elder, overseer, 
attendant, or minister, and even angel, or mes- 
senger, of the congregation, were, in relation to 
the ministry of the Jewish synagogue, in current 


une. 
When we consider this frequent recourse to 
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terms of the one kind, and this uniform avoid- 
ence of those of the other; and when at the 
same time we consider how much the sacred 
writers were inured to all the names relating to 
the sacerdotal functions, and how obvious the 
application must have been, if it had been prop- 
er; it is impossible to conceive this conduct as 
arising from any accidental circumstance. We 
are compelled to say with Grotiua, “Von de nthi- 
lo est, quod ab eo i genere, — 
et | semper abstinuerunt.” It is in eed 
most natural to conclude, that it must have 
sprung from a sense of the unsuitableness of 
such @ use to this divine economy, which, like 
its author, “is made not efter the ioe ofa carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life.” JI may add, it must have sprung from a 
conviction that such an application might mis- 
lead the unwary into misapprehensions of the 
nature of the evangelical law. 

In it Jesus Chriet is represented as our only 
riest; and as he ever lives to make intercession 
or us, his priesthood is unchangeable, untrans- 

missive, and eternal. A priest is a mediator be- 
tween God and man. Now we are taught, in 
this divine economy, that as there ie one God, 
eo there is one mediator between God and men, 
the man Chriet Jesus. The union of the media- 
torship, and consequently of the priesthood, in 
the strictest sense of the word, is as really an 


article of our religion as the unity of the god- 


head. I do not deny, that in a looser sense eve- 
ry minister of religion may be called a mediator, 
or, if you please, a priest; inasmuch as he is the 
mouth of the congregation, in presenting their 
prayers to God, and is, as it were, also the mouth 
of God, on whose part he admonishes the peo- 
ple. The great reason against innovating by 
the introduction of these names is, not because 
the names are in no sense applicable, (that is 
not pretended,) but because, first, they are unne 
cessary; secondly, their former application mus 
unavoidably create misapprehensions concerni 
the nature of the evangelical ministry; an 
thirdly, because the inspired penmen of the 
New Tesanient, who best understood the nature 
of that ministry, never did apply to it those 
names. 

But to return. The only proper sacrifice, un- 
der the new covenant, to which all the sacrifices 
of the old pointed, and in which they were con- 
summated, ia the death of Christ. This, as it 
cannot, like the legal sacrifices, be repeated, 
neither requires nor admits any supplement.— 
“For by one offering he has perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” Sometimes, indeed, 
in regard to the Mosaic institution, an allegori- 
cal style is adopted, wherein all christians are 
represented as priests, being, as it were, in bap- 
tism, consecrated to the service of God, the 
community as a holy prieathood, to offer up spir- 
itual sacrifices to him, the bodies of christians 
as temples destined for the habitation of God 
through the Spirit. The oblations are thanks- 
givings, prayer, and praise. The same name ie 
also given to acts of beneficence and mercy. 
“To do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”— 
This is also the manner of the earliest fathers. 
Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, after mentioning Christ as our all-snfficient 
high priest, insists, that in consequence of our 
christian vocation, we, his disciples, not the pas- 
tors exclusively, are God's true sacerdotal family. 

us terats to alethinon geno: ermen tou 
Theou. In this allusive way, also, the terms cir 
cumcision, passover, unleavened bread, aai 
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sabbath, and the like, are sometimes allegorical- 
ly ra ts by the sacred penmen. But no where 
are the terms high priest, priest, or Levite, ap- 
plied particularly to the ministera of Christ. 

Doctor Hickes, a zealous asserter of what he 
calls the christian priesthood, has a wonderful 
method of solving this difficulty. He supposes 
that Christ and his apostles acted the politicians 
in this particular. According to him, they were 
afraid, tbat with all the miracles and supernatu- 
ral gifts they could boast, it was an undertaking 
too bold to be hazarded, to appear as rivals to the 
Jewish priests. Here he inadvertently ascribes 
a conduct to Jesus Christ, which, in my appre- 
hension, reflects not a little on the sincerity of 
that spotless character. “Asa Jew,” says ho, 
(let. 1. chap. iii. sec. 1.) ‘he was to observe the 
law and the temple worship, and live in commu- 
nion with the Jews; which, though he could do 
as a king and a prophet, et he could not do it 
with congruity, had he declared himself to be 
their sovereign pontiff, that very high priest, of 
wbich Aaron himself was buta type and shad- 
ow.? But allow me to ask, Why could he not? 
Was it because there wae a real incongruity be- 
twixt his conforming to the Jewish worship, and 
his character of high-priest? If there was, he 
acted incongruously, for he did conform; and all 
he attained by not declaring himself a priest, 
was not to avoid, but to dissemble, this incongru- 
ity. And if there was none in conforming, 
where was the incongruity in avowing a con- 
duct which was in itself congruous and defensi- 
ble? We are thereforo forced to conclude, from 
thie passage, either that our Lord acted incon- 

ruously, and was forced to recur to dissimula- 
tion to conceal it, or that Doctor Hickes argues 
very inconsequentially. The true christian can 
be at no loss to determine which side of the al- 
ternative he ought to adopt. 

But to consider a little the hypothesis itself, 
the apostles might boldly, it seems, and witb- 
out such offence as could endanger the cause, 
call their master the Messiah, the King, (a name 
with the Jews above every other human title.) 
They might, in this respect, say were as that 
though their chief priests and rulers had killed 
the Lord of Life, God had raised him from the 
dead; nay, had done more, had exalted him to 
his own nght hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentence to the people, and remission 
of sins. They might thus openly, if not put 
him in the niece of tha priest, put him in the 

lace of the Almighty, to whom the priests are 
und to minister, and from whom ultimately 
ali the blessings must be obtained; nay, and 
represent his power as more extensive in procur- 
ing divine forgiveness and favor, (the great ob- 
ject of all their sacrifices,) than any that had 
ever been experienced through the observance 
of the Mosaic rites; inasmuch as “by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” Yet, says the Doctor, they durst not 
call him priest. Now we know that the usurp- 
ing of this title was not, by the Jewish institute, 
either treason or blasphemy; whereas, the titles 
and attributes, which the apostles gave their 
master, were accounted both treasonable and 
blasphemous by the unbelieving Jews, and with 
too much appearance of truth, if Josus had been 
the impostor they imagined him; for the disci- 
ples set him in their representations above every 
thing that is named, cither in the heaven, or up- 
on the earth. I might say further, Did the first 
proachers hesitate to maintain the cause of their 
Taster, notwithstanding that by implication it 
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charged the guilt of his blood on the chief priests 
and rulers, as those rulers themeelves but too 
plainly perceived? But why do I say by impli- 
cation? They often most explicitly charged 
them with this atrocious guilt. It was in the 
midst of the sanhedrim that Stephen boldly said, 
“Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? and they have slain them who shew- 
ed before of the coming of the Just One, of whem 
you have been now the betrayers and murder- 
em. Might they thus with safety to the cause, 
at least, though not with impunity to their per- 
sons, exhibit those priests as homicides, parri- 
cides, regicides, and, if I may be allowed a bold 
expression, even deicides; and yet durst not, 
without involving the whole in one general ruin, 
so much as insınuate that they also had thcir 
priests? Credai Judeus Apella! 

In short, the whole pretext of this learned 
Doctor is precisely as if one should say, that if 
in a country like this, for instance, one were to 
raise a rebellion in favor of a pretender to the 
crown, the partisans might, with comparatively 
little danger or offence, style the sovereign in 
possession a tyrant and usurper, and proclaim 
the man they would set up, king of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Ireland, and even add, defend- 
erof the faith. But it would be imminently 
hazardous, and would probably ruin the cause, 
to insinuate that he had the patronage of any 
ecclesiastic benefices. They may with safety 
denominate him the head of the church, and o 
the law, the source of all honors and authority 
in the state, and even give him higher titles than 
ever monarch had enjoyed before; they may as- 
sume to themselves the names of all sorts of of- 
fices, civil or military, under him; but if they 
would avoid inevitable person let them not 
style any of themselves his chaplains. In fact, 
the absurdity here is not equal to the former. 





To Mr. D—A Sceptic.— Replication —No. V1. 

In my last I promised you a brief statement 
of the gospel with a reference to your difficulties. 
In attempting this I must, owing to circumstan- 
ces, be governed by the circumscribed limits of 
a sheet. 

Through habit it frequently happens that the 
most sublime and interesting truths are heard 
with apathy and indifference. Because familiar 
with the terms, gospel, salvation, eternal life, 
love of God to sinners, &c. we often pronounce 
and hear them with as much indifference as the 
most common incidents of the day. But this is 
not all; ideas are often attached to the terms 
above mentioned, which contribute to the insen+ 
sibility with which they are so often heard and 
expressed, and which divest the terme of that 
which most of all could interest the hearts of 
sinners. | will, therefore, present the gospel in 
the form of a proclamation, that the novelty of 
the form may awaken, if ible, attention, ta 
the thi It is not the definition of a name, but 
the exhibition of facts the most significant, at 
which J aim. I include in the proclamation that 
which makes it glad tidings o great joy to all 
people to whom it is promulged. It is in the 
name of him who has a right indisputable eo to 
speak :— 

Wuereas all mankind have corrupted and de» 
based themselves, have sinned against me and 
come short of my glory, in consequence of which 
they are estranged in heart from me, irreconcil- 
ed to my government and will, and filled with 


enmity against my meral character: And — 
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es there is no possibility of their restoration to 
my favor, nor of their true enjoyment of them- 
selves, in consequence of their ignorance, guilt, 
indisposition, and subjection to their passions 
and appetites by any means within their reach— 
I po HEREBY PROCLAIM TO ALL MANKIND INDISCRIM- 
InaTELY, That, moved by my own pity and com- 
passion towards them as my own creatures, 
though fallen and degraded, I have sent my only 
begotten Son into the world to reveal to them my 
true character; to acquaint them with their true 
condition and circumstances; to expiate sin by 
the sacrifice of himself, to honor and exalt my 
neme in all the earth, and to render it every way 
compatible with my righteousness, to whomeo- 
ever] will. Beit known, therefore, to all man- 
kind, irrespective of family, sectional or national 
distinction, That it is my wILL to pardon, and 
accept into my favor and-friendship, every one 
who believes and obeys him as my Son and the 
only Saviour of men, and who is thereby recon- 
ciled to my character and will: And I do hereby 
declare upon my own veracity, that I will raise 
to life again all who dic in the faith of my Son, 
and glorify them at the consummation of thie 
state; that J will introduce them into my own 
presence in heaven, and bestow upon them all 
the happiness of life eternal in my kingdom of 
glory forever, But whosoever hear and rejects 
this my proclamation, shall be condemned, and 
shal! share only in the resurrection of damnation. 
In attestation whereof, I have sent my prophete 
and apostles, accredited with all the powers and 
gifts of my Holy Spirit, to promulge this my pro- 
clamation, and to demonstrate the truth and cer- 
tainty thereof by all the signa and pledges which 
rational beings can demand, and to commit the 
same to writing, stamped with such evidences 
as are requisite to gain it universal acceptance. 
And I do give it in charge to every saved sinner 
"ander heaven, to take all necessary pains, and 
to use every possible meens of giving publicity 
to the same until I call him home; and I do most 
solemnly declare, that eternal vengeance awaits 
all them who do not obey this my proclamation, 
and who shall corrupt, add to, or diminish aught 
therefrom. 


Such is the gospel in the form of a proclama- 
tion from the invisible God. Now the question 
is, To what in this can any man reasonably ob- 
ject?’ I confess I know not. I admit, indeed, 
that some objections are made to it, but they are 
most unreasonable. For instance, it is objected 
that faith or belief is made a condition or a sine 

non to the enjoyment of this salvation, and 
hat this faith is an involuntary thing. This ob- 
jection is perfectly unreasonable, and built upon 
å mistaken view of faith. It is impossible that 
any medicine can cure a diseased body, unless 
it be received into that body. In the same 
way, it is impossible that the gospel can save 
any soul unless it be reccived into that soul. 
And whatever answer you would give to him 
who objecta to a medicine simply because it will 
mot cure without being taken, Í would give to 
bim who sijan to tho l because it will 


mot save without being believed. If the gospel 
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could save a man without being believed, I am 
sure the benevolence which gave birth to it 
would not have restricted its benefits to believ- 
ere. But the benevolence and philanthropy of 
God cannot affect our hearts unless it be known, 
and it cannot be known unless it be believed 
because it is the subject of testimony. And 
although faith may be said in some sense to be 
involuntary, yet it 80 — that unbelief, 
where the gospel is promuiged, is perfectly a 
voluntary thing, and that is the reason they 
who rales the testimony which God has given 
of his Son, have no excuse for their sin. Also, 
in rejecting this teetimony, they prove their per- 
versity by divesting themselves of all those 
principles of reasoning which govern them 
in the affairs of this life, and in admitting to be 
true a thousand things which govern their con- 
duct in this world, which are neither so im- 
portant in themselves, nor sappara by a thou- 
sandth part of the evidence which supports the 
christian faith. Ina word, in rejecting the gos- 
pel they reject their own reason, sin sgainst 
their own principles, degrade their own facultie 
and, what is still worse, they make God a liar, a 
appropriate his attributes to their own conceita. 
am constrained to break off. If what I have 
said in reply to yours is not satisfactory, I should 
like to hear from you again. In the mean time 
I should recommend you most humbly and pray- 
erfully to take up the blessed volume, and (if 
ou can get a copy of the new translation I have 
ately Pp lished, it will facilitate your inquiries 
a hundred fold,) give it a regular and close in- 
vestigation from beginning to end, about a dozen 
of times, and then tell me what you think of it, 
Your Friend, Tue Evrror. 
Kentucky, Nov. 29th, 1826. 





Goop men of all sects have nearly the same 
views of Creeds, Ecclesiastical Courts, of ‘t Chris- 
tian Experience,” and of Pure Religion. The 
following sentiments are extracted from one 
volume of the works of Joun Nzwron, of excel- 
lent memory.—Eb. 

“I dare not say what the Lord may or may 
not do; but I have no present conception of love 
without faith, or of faith without some commu- 
nication of gospel truth and light to the mind.” 

“I am not very fond either of assemblies, 
consistories, synods, councils, benches, or boards. 
Ministers as individuals in their respective 
places, are like flowers, which will preserve 
their color and scent much longer, if kept singly, 
than when packed together in a nosegay or 
posey, for then they quickly fade and corrupt.” 

“Tt is pee to preach a very good sermon 
from an English or Scotch proverb. Modes and 
fashions alter in religious matters, as wel! as in 
dress. Our first reformers usually preached from 
common places; they did not take a text, but 
discussed a subject—such ase faith, repentance 
holiness, &c. yet surely they were preachers o 
the gospel. The two volumes of Homilies, to 
which our clergy are obliged by law to sub- 
scribe their assent, are a valuable collection 
of sermons in this way.” 

“On our side of the river, many think as high- 
ly of Episcopal or Congregational order. Per- 
haps much of our differences of opinion on this 
head, may be ascribed to the air we breathed, 
and the milk which we drank in our infancy. 
If I had lived in Scotland, and known the Lord, 
my ministry, I suppose, would have been in the 
Kirk, or the Relief, or the Secession: and if Doc- 
tor Erskine had been born and bred us, 
and regarded according to his merit, he might 
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erhaps have been archbishop of Canterbury 
ong ago.” 

‘© May we not say with the apostle, Grace be 
with all that love the Lord Jesus Chriet in sinceri- 
ty? I think that is a lJatitudinarian prayer—I 
hope many agree in loving him, who sadly disa- 
gres about trifles. Such is the weakness and 
wickedness of the — even in good men. 
There is a great and old established house, 
which does much business, and causes no small 
disturbance in the world and in the church. 
The firm is Satan, Self, and Co. Till this pow- 
erful, extensive partnership be dissolved, we can- 
not expect perfect peace and union among all 
believers. It will be a joyful day, when its 
credit shall totally fail. Such a day we are 
warranted to hope for.” 

“T cannot speak as you do of remarkable dis- 
coveries, &c. Itrust I do walk by faith—I cer- 
tainly do not walk by sight. All my hope, light, 
and comfort is derived from a little book which 
I can carry in my pocket.” 

Tf all lay preachers were like-minded with 
Messrs. H and A——, I would pray the 
Lord to increase their number a hundred fold. 
We have some such in England, but not a few 
would be better employed at the plough or the 
loom.” 

«A man who is more fond of. novelty than 
of honest labor, or of being always called 
plain Tom or Dick, having a good.stock of self- 
conceit, transforms himself into a preacher—he 
then expects to be styled Mr. Thomas, perhaps 
the reverend Mr. Thomas, to be excused from 
work, and to look almost like a gentleman. I 
fear such motives as these may stimulate some 
to be missionaries, both for at home and for 
abroad. When these are invited to the houses 
of the affluent, courted and caressed by people 
of the first characters, laden with gifts and 

resents, &c., considering what human nature 
1a, I cannot wonder if this sudden transition 
from obscurity to honor and public notice, has a 
tendency to turn their heads, and make them 
think themselves persons of no small conse- 
quence.” 

&I pray the Lord to bless you and all who 
love his name in Scotland, whether Kirk, Circus, 
Relief, Burghersa, Anti-Burghers, Independents, 
Methodists, or by whatever name they choose to 
be called. Yea, if you know a Papist who sin- 
cerely loves J and trusts in him for salvation, 
give my love to him.” 

“Study the text of the good word of God. 
Beware of great books, e first christians 
had none to read, yet they lived honorably and 
died triumphantly. Beware of leaning too hard 
upon human authority, even the best; you may 
get useful hints from sound divines, but call no 
mean master. There are mixtures of human in- 
firmity, and the prejudices of education or party, 
in the best writers. What is good in them they 
obtained from the fountain of truth, the serip- 
tures; and you have as good a right to go to the 
fountain head yourself.» 

“ There was s man and his wife who had no 
book but the Bible. In this they read daily, and 
received much com One day their minister 
from the pulpit recommended some commentary. 
They attended to his recommendation, for they 

urchased the commentary and sat down to read 
it. After reading in it for some time, the man 
asked his wife how she felt now under the com- 
mentary. I will tell you how I feel. When I 
read the Bible itself, I felt asif I had drank a 
glass of wine; but this commentary tastes like 
a glass of wine in a peil of water. The wife 
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acknowledged her feelings wore the same; and 
by mutual consent they returned to the Bible.” 
So did write a good High Churchman. 


Wealth of the Church of Spain. 

Tue Pope having granted to the king of Spain 
the liberty of conferring pensions amounting to 
a third part of the bishops’ revenues for one 
year, the Spanish government demanded of them 
(long before the revolution) an estimate of their 
amount. It may easily be supposed they would 
not rate them very high, and it is thought that, 
with the exception of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
they only valued them at half, or the third part 
of their real value. The following were the 
returns received and on file Pe 





r of shop of 

Toledo, £110,000 | Fortosa, £6000 
Zaragosa, 13,000 } Coria, 5000 
Santiago, 32,000 | Astorga, 4000 
Seville, 40,000 | Almeria 3100 
Granada, 11,500 | Santander, 3450 
Valencia, 26,000 | Palencia, 4300 
Osma, 11,500 | Gerona, 2500 
Placentia, 000 | Feruil, 3000 


The total — of the Spanish Archbishops, 
and Bishops, according to their own estimates, 
amounted to £520, sterling; the revenues 
of the canons of the first and second class 
amounted to £469,845. Some of the canons 
whose incomes do not exceed £300 are enabled 
to — coaches. Many of the bishops live in a 


style of magnificence surpassing even that of the 
grandees. i — 
Income o Spanish kerey: 

Tithes, - f Š - 10,900,000 

Fees, - - - - 110,000 

Alms, = = = = 1,950,000 

Livings, - - - - 1,000,000 

Produce of church yards, - 600,000 
£13,660,000 


At first sight it will vee incredible that a 
nation whose annual expenditure does not amount 
to £7,000,000, should ever have allowed the 
clergy to raise a revenue double that of the king- 
dom. But this phenomenon has been a conse- 
quence of their enormous power. Yet in spite 
of the inquisition, all the men of talent who 
have governed Spain, have endeavored to make 
the clergy contribute a portion of their immense 
wealth to the support of government. Long 
before the revolution they had more than once 
applied the ecclesiastical revenues to the public 
service, and when the Cortes did the same, they 
only followed the example given to them by 
many ministers of absolute kings, who reigned 
prior to Ferdinand.— English Paper. 


No. 7.] 





FesruaRY 5, 1827. 
Review. 
Tuere is just issued from the press, in this 


place, (Pittsburgh,) a work, titled, “The Su- 
preme 


and Exclusive Authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in Rekgious Matters, matntained ; and the 
Rights, Liberties, and Privileges of the Children 


of God established the Scriptures, tn 
ition to the Assumed Powers of Ecclesiastice. 

In two Parts. By John Tassey, Pastor of the 
tional Church, Pitisburgh.’? This work, 


contains 265 pages, duodecimo. The first pert 

is based upon that ancient prophecy, Deué. chap. 

xviii. as quoted by Peter, Acts tii. 22. 23. “For 

Moses truly said to the fathers, A prophet shall 

the Lord your God raise up to you, of your breth- 

ren, like to me; him shall you hear in all things, 
` 45 
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whatsoever he shall say to you. And it shall 
come to pase, that every soul that will not hear 
that propicis shall be destroyed from among the 
eople.” 

i ln this part the author frst illustrates the sim- 
ilarity between Moses the type, and Christ the 
antitype, in a variety of striking coincidences, 
both personal and official, in order to illustrate 
and establish the truth of the prophecy. 

He next proceeds to develope and enforce the 
duty of unlimited obedience in all things. This 
he does with great sporen golemnity and elab- 
orate pathos; and finds much to blame and la- 
ment, and justly too, on account of the manifest 
neglect of, and opposition to, the exclusive and 
universal authority of this great P amongst 
professors of every name and description.— 
“ There is not,’’ says he, “that entire subjection 
of mind to the instructions of Christ, discovera- 
ble aniong professing christians, that there 
ought to be. There is not that total and unqual- 
ified surrender of the soul to all the doctrines, 
and tv all the duties which he inculcates. They 
not only listen to his word with a partial ear and 
straitened understanding, but with a prejudiced 
mind and ao steeled heart. Determined at all 
hazards to maintain their ground, they cannot, 
they will not be persuaded to resign themselvcs 
to the entire contro] of the Lord Jesus. We 
complain not now of any particular description 
of professing christians. The evil is general 
and deep-rooted in them all, and demands im- 
Mediate remedies. It is an eating gangrene 
that will soon corrode the vitals of religion, and 
eat out the very marrow of the gospel. And 
how can it be otherwise if the authority of Jesus 
is superseded by the authority of other princi- 
ples? if pride, and party zeal, and selfishness, 
and love of systems, with all their close attend- 
ants in the train, march up, in rank and file, to 
dispossess the Son of God from his high seat as 
Lord of conscience?” Page 42. 

Again, page 48—“ Not: that any professing 
christian will openly or avowedly deny the au- 
thority of Jesus. But whether his authority is 
set aside avowedly or otherwisc, it matters not. 
It amounts to the same thing. ‘You call me 
Master and Lori, and do not the things which I 
gay. Many will say to me in that day, Lord! 
Lord! to whom I will say I know you not; de- 
part from me, you workers of iniquity... What 
we complain of, then, is that attachment to self- 
formed and conjectural principles, by which the 
authority of revelation is superseded ;—that love 
of system which grinds down and newmodels 
every opposing passage of these holy records, 
until itis supposed to tally with our acknow- 
ledged creed; that blind and unconquerable 
love of party, which forces the Oracles of Hea- 
ven out of thcir natural and obvious meaning to 
support its unhallowed pretensions.” Page 54. 
“Yet, singular to tell, that some of our most 
zealous advocates for systems talk of persons go- 
ing to hell with an orthodox creed, as if reli- 
gious truth had changed its nature, and become 
the soul’s eternal enemy. Perhaps, however, 
there is some cause for thinking 80; some real 
operative principle that worke the effect; but 
surely in the word it is not, nor can it be. The 
doctrines which the Saviour taught tend not to 
lead men in the path to hell; but upward lead 
to glory and immortal joy. Whence is it, then, 
that such reflections rest on orthodoxy? We sus- 
pect the cause is near at hand, and quite within 
ourreach. The general source from which men 
learn religious sentiments is not the word of God, 
but the formal systems of the day; or from the 
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party to which they respectively belong. In 
those syatems the principles of religion stand 
P with all the authority of ecclcsiastical 
statutes, and enforced by ecclesiastical sanc- 
tions, but the authority of Christ attends them 
not. There they are exhibited in all the naked- 
ness of systematic stiffness, stripped and leafless 
as the sturdy oak in winter, couched in the 
technical and logical phraseology of the schools; 
but they stand divested of those heavenly charms 
which engage our affections; of that sympathy 
and love which subdue the heart, and captivate 
the soul. There they are set forth contaminated 
with the foul breath of fallible and dying mor 
tals, addressed only to the intellects of men; am 
nounced in words of human wisdom, and com- 
pounded of the most heterogeneous materials; 
and, consequently, cannot reach the conscience, 
nor carry conviction to the inquiring mind: 
they possess no attractions to catch the soul, no 
lovelineæ to engage the heart to the admiration 
of virtue. And every step we take in pureuit 
of truth, as exhibited in these forrrularies, is at- 
tended with uncertainty and doubt, We may 
talk, then, of the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
their claims upon oyr high regards; but their 
wisdom was certainly human wisdom, and the 
regard we owe them ought never to be placed 
in competition with that which we owe the Lond 
of life. How very differently do the scriptures 
teach us! They take every avenue to the ht 
man heart. They enlighten us with their im 
structions, and sanctify us by the purity of their 
truth, and the unction of the Good Spirit from 
on high; they command us into subjection by 
their authoritative voice; and deter us from the 
paths of folly by the thunders of heaven. They 
engage our sympathetic feelings by the sympa- 
thy and love of Jesus; and excite our imitative 
dispositions by the exhibition of all that ie amie 
ble and of good report in the conduct of those 
whom they set before us for our cxamples. Ip 
stead of an abstruse and metaphysical phraseol- 
ogy, we have the plain and obvious language, 
which his righteous servants spake, as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. Instead of the pro 
ductions of fallible men, we have the pure and 
infallible testimony of the Lord Jesus. Andin 
place of the dry systematic formularies of hv- 
man wisdom, we have all the exccliency, end 
beauty, ond harmony, of the doctrincs and d® 
ties of God’a word, represented in their clove 
connexion and dependency. And with all te 
charms with which virtue can adorn the humsa 
character, we see the Son of God invested, and 
in him morality and holiness aesume a living 
form to attract and draw us from the fatal paths 
of foily, sin, and shame. That orthodoxy, tuere- 
fore, which changes not the heart, but leads to 
ruin and despair, is the genuine offspring of ku- 
man creeds: from the pure fountain of eternal 
truth it has not sprung. Surely the doctrine of 
Christ must be sadly compounded with falx 
principles, or associated with most erroneos 
sentiments, when it ceases to produce those or 
tural cffects ascribed to it in the scriptares— 
Were it received pure and unmixed from the 
fountain of truth now, as it was in a ic 
days, it would still bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of —— which are by Christ to 
the glory of God.” 

Page 59. ‘The doctrines and commandments 
of men, on whatever pretence introduced, ought 
to meet with that severity of rebuke, which they 
most justly deserve. They have ever been thé 
source of discord and corruption in the church 
God. If Christ is sole governor in his kingdom 
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if he ie given es leader and commander to his 
ple; if he, as Moses was, is faithful in all his 
ouse; and if he possesses the exclusive right of 
dictating to the consciences of men, and of mak- 
ing laws for their regulation in religious mat- 
ters; then every rule of expediency, every doc- 
trine of human formation, every case of consci- 
ence determined in any shape, by persons pos- 
sessing an assumed right to do so, is contrary to 
the rights and prerogatives of the Lord Jesus.” 

After insisting at length upon the exclusive 
and universal obligation of hearkening to the 
voice of our Great Pfophet, and of the ruinous 
and dreadful consequences of rejecting or ne- 
giecting his authority, or in any wise interfering 
with it, he comes fo the second part, p. 85, to 
treat more particularly of the supreme authority 
of the Lord Jesus in relation to his churches, and 
to vindicate tho liberties and privileges of his 
people from the assumed authority of ecclesias- 
tical courts of every description. He prefaces 
this part of the subject with a quotation from 
Acts xxii. 17—28, a part of Paul’s farewell 
charge to the elders of the church of Ephesus. 

Page 85. ‘ Warped by the prejudices of edu- 
cation, or blinded by a superstitious attachment 
to a particular sect, some are of opinion that the 
bible * down no specific rales br the manage- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, but leaves it to the 

dential management of its friends to regulate 
its concerns.” 

In reply to this assumption, our author justly 
argues, that it goes “to arraign the wisdom of 
God,—to charge the oracles of Heaven with 
what would render them useless and nugatory.” 
That ‘we can never conceive that an all wise 
God would leave his word imperfect; or that he 
would grant usa code of laws which would eith- 
er be — or deficient; mueh less that 
he would leave his people altogether destitute 
of such necessary regulations.” That, “of all 
the duties which devolve upon a governor, there is 
none more essentially necessary than the forma- 
tion of wise and equitable laws for the manage- 
ment of hia subjects. Without these it is 1mm- 
possible for him to maintain his authority, or 
prevent anarchy and confusion throughout hia 
dominions.” That “it is equally impossible 
for subjects to submit to law with which the 
are totally unacquainted.” That “of course, it 
becomes the bounden duty of every wise ruler to 
govern by righteous and equitable laws, and to 
publish these for the benefit of all eoncerned. 
Also, that by the nature of the laws promulgat- 
ed, we judge of the qualifications of the gover- 
nor from whom they derive their authority and 
character.” Therefore, that “if the Lord Jesus 
ie King of kings, and Lord of Lords, it is but rea- 
sonable to expect that he will govern his sub- 
jects by regulations corresponding with his 
Tighteous character: that, as they are willing 
subjects, and must render a cheerful, and not a 
forced obedience, they must become acquainted 
with the laws of his kingdom, as promulgated 
by himself; and then their obedience will not 
be an act of submission to the authority of man, 
but to that of Jesus Christ: their faith will not 
stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power 
of God. But to — that the Lord Jesus gov- 
erns his church without any fixed or determined 
laws; or that, if he does rule by such lawsa, he 
has not clearly or explicitly made them known 
to his people, ought to be regarded as too gross 
an insinuation to admit of the smallest consid- 
eration.” 

Thus he argues for the indispensable neces- 


sity of a distinct, —— — and competent ex- 
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hibition of law, both for the honor of the ruler, 
and the loyalty and comfort of the ruled. An 
certainly to good effect. For to acknowledge 
Christ as a ruler without a law; or by a law de- 
ficient and unintelligible, would, to say the 
least, be a foul imputation upon his character. 
What would we say of a civil governor, or of a 
government that would proceed in this manner? 
Would we not call that governor or government 
weak, foolish, or tyrannical ? 

After obviating an objection to the above 
statement, drawn froin the informal and unsys- 
tematic exhibition of the laws by which the 
church of Christ is to be governed, our author. 
proceeds (page 88} to an examination of the na» 
ture and constitution of those primitive socicties 
called churches of Chriat, in order “to ascertain 
the amount of the information furnished in the 
scriptures respecting their government, laws, and 
cuetoms, as they existed in apostolic days;” and 
resolves his inquiry into the four following ques 
tions: “What is the church of God, which he 
bas purchased with his own blood? What is 
its nature and constitution? What are the per 
manent officers and ordinances of a scripturally 
Organized church? And what are the particu- 
lar duties devolving upon those officers?” 

In the prosecution of these inquiries, he cane 
fines himself wholly to the sacred recorda; 
except that, in one single instance, he refers to 
the well known Apologetic of Justin Martyr, in 
page 211, which shall be noticed in its proper 
place. He commences with exhibiting the cer- 
tain and definite meaning of the term church in 
its appropriated application to the people of God, 
both in the Old and New Testaments. In the 
course of this investigation it is fully evinced 
that the term church, or congregation, (as some 
translate it) when applied to the people of God 
has always one of the two following significa- 
tions; namely, either the whole body of the 
redeemed contemplated as co-existing either in 
heaven or earth; or else to one particular society 
met, or in the stated habits of —— — 
in one place for religious purposes. That this 
latter and particular application of the term is 
sometimes attributed to the congregation as dis- 
tinguished from their pastors and teachers, but 
never to the latter as distinguished from the for- 
mer: a8 is also the term clergy, translated herit- 
age, 1 Pet. v.3. applied by the apostle to the peo- 
ple, contradistinguished from their bishope and 

astors. It is also clearly evinced that the term 
church is never used to designate a confederation 
of churches; or a representative assembly com- 
posed of delegates from such confederation. 

Page 102. ‘* Moreover, we maintain that the 
word church, in the scriptures, can be understood 
neither literally nor figuratively, as applicable to 
an assembly of delegates from different churches 
or congregations. Not literally—for as we have 
shown before, it is already the eppropriated 
name of those societies from which the delegates 
are supposed to be sent, and these various socie- 
ties are never assembled in one place, so as to 
make but one society, and therefore can never 
be called a church; they are not literally a 
church, but churches; for they literally meet in 
a number of different places; and, surely, a 
number of distinct assemblies can never be 
called one assembly. But, you say, they are 
assembled figuratively in their representatives. 
Suppose they are, this does not alter the case; 
for the designation church cannot apply, in the 
singular number, to these representatives figura- 
tively, no more than literally, for the best reason 
in the ——— the representanves S 


sembled must, in this case, be designated by the 
very title by which their constituents are known. 
And asin the present instance, their constituents 
are designated by the plural noun chysches, for 
this very reason, if we wish to apply the appel- 
lation to a representative body figuratively, we 
must call them churches, not church; for all 
these different assemblies, according to scripture 
usage, are never known, nor described by the 
singular noun, church; but always by the plural, 
churches. Accordingly, it might be properly 
said, in a figurative sense, that the Presbyterian 
congregations enacted a certain lew, thereby 
meaning that the general assembly did so. But 
we could never, with propriety, say the Presby- 
terian congregation did so; tor all the congrega- 
tions of Presbyterians are not known by the title 
congregation, in the singular number. Orsuppose, 
for sake of illustration, that an assembly of dele- 
gates from Antioch, Syria, Silicia, &c., together 
with the apostles and elders resident in Jerusa- 
lem, met as a representative body there; this 
meeting could not, in a religious sense, be liter- 
ally called a church, for this word was already 
pre-occupied, being the appropriated name of 
any particular assembly of the saints, who met 
for worship; consequently, could not become the 
designation of a meeting so differently constitu- 
ted: nor could it be so called figuratively; tor 
we could not say that the church in Jerusalem 
enacted certain decrees, for this would be false; 
the meeting of christians in Jerusalem, previously 
known by this designation, not being a delegated 
body at all, but a worshipping society; conse- 
quently it could not be the assembly called the 
church in Jerusalem, which enacted such decrecs 
as the case supposes. And on the supposition 
that this representative body was the enacting 
authority, it could not.be figuratively called the 
church in Jerusalem; for it was not the church 
in Jerusalem merely, that had delegates in the 
representative body; but, as is alleged, there 
were delegates from a great number of other 
churches throughout Syria, Silicia, &c. conse- 
— the decrees of these churches, made by 

eir delegates assembled in Jerusalem, could 
never be figuratively called the decrees of the 
church in Jerusalem, but must, in consistency 
with the rules of rhetoric (he might have eaid, 
with the rules of common sense,) be called the 
decrees of the churches represented, inasinuch as 
these churches, by their representatives, enacted 
them.” 

Our author, after thus vindicating the term 
church from a gross misapplication, manifestly 
designed to give an appearance of scriptural 
authority to the representative system of church 
government, next proceeds to notice an unhappy 
sectarian abuseof the term :— 

“By a strange and almost unaccountable revo- 
lution in the history of the appellation church, 
from being the designation of a christian socie- 
ty, ithas come to be in connexion with some 
other descriptive word, the badge of distinction 
among the various sectaries. Hence we have 
the Lutheran Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Baptist Church, &c. all of which de- 
signations describe the boundaries of the respec- 
tive sects to which they refer; or, as they are 
frequently used, — the supreme judica- 
torics belonging to these denominations. Hence 
the assemblics of God’s people have been robbed 
of their proper scriptural name, and others sub- 
stituted for it; and almost all that remains to tbe 
l —— Proprietors of it, is, that they are permit- 

ae ae. walle of their meeting-houses 
this designation, and call them churches. | 
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All the honors and privileges belonging to those 
who formerly were the nghtful owners of the 
title, have been gradually assumed, and finall 
usurped, by what are pow denomineted churc 
judicatories, together with the title itself. Yet 
or such an application of the word church toa 
representative body, the scriptures do not lay the 
smallest foundation. “T'he notion, therefore, of 
a church representative, how commonly soever it 
has been received, is a mere usurper of a later 
date, and it has fared here, as it sometimes does 
in cases of usurpation, the original proprietor 
comes, though gradually, to be at length totally 
dispossessed. Should any man now talk of the 
powers of the church, and of the rights of 
churchmen, would the hearers apprehend that he 
meant the powers of a christian congregation or 
the rights of all who are members of the chris- 
tian community? It is, therefore, not without 
reason that I affirm, that the modern accepta- 
tion, though cn intruder, has jostled out the 
rightful and primitive one, almost entirely.”* 

Our author modestly concludes this part of his 
investigation by submitting the result to the 
judgment of the candid and impartial; with the 
tollowing protest :— 

Page 141. “It only remains for us to declare, 
That we do most solemnly protest against all 
ecclesiastical courts of every description, as com- 
pletely hostile to the supreme authority of our 

rd Jesns Christ, and subversive of that pure 
and personal obedience which we ought to ren- 
der to him, as king and head of his church. 
And still further, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
that system, which erects partition walle, or 
frames terms of communion, cither congrega- 
tional or ministerial, by which christians are pre- 
vented from joining together with their fellow 
christians in the service of God, or from engag- 
ing to perform their duty according to their tal- 
ents or abilities, as destructive to the beat inter- 
esta of christianity, and as sanctioning the breach 
of that primary law of Christ’s house—the law 
of love.” PHILALETHES. 

December 6, 1826. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Paulinus to the Editor of the “ Christian Baptist.” 
[Second Epistle.) 
Virginia, Norember, 1826. 

Dear Sin—It istime i had made my acknowl- 
cdgmenta for the attention which you have paid 
to my first letter; not only in giving it a place in 
your interesting publication, but in replying so 
promptly and largely to the various points intro- 
duced to your notice. I am your debtor also, and 
in no small degree, for the copy of your discourse 
on the abrogation of the Old Dispensation, &c. 
It proved a mental treat, for which I beg you will 
accept my hearty thanks. 

The metaphysical parts of this composition, 
however ingenious, (and ingenious they cer- 
tainly are,) I let pass. You have yourself 

lanced at them, by way of disapprobation; and 
I have long been persuaded, that with metaphys- 
ical reasonings we have but little to do, in illus 
— and enforcing the simple truths of the 
gospel. Nor do I mean to*exprese unqualified 
approbation, as to the rest of the discourse. This 
could hardly be expected: and were you to revise 
and republish, I think it probable that the state- 
ments or remarks, even in regard to the govern- 
ing object, might, in some two or three instances, 
wear a different aspect. The main point ap- 
pears to me to be triumphantly carried; but 

« Campbell's Lectures, p. 106. 
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there are expressions and sentiments which seem 
to be rather unguarded and defective, and to 
require some modification. The pamphlet is 
lent out; so that I cannot refer to it so detinitely 
as I could wish; but as this matter is thought by 
some of the wise and good, to involve conse- 
quenccs of a dangerous tendency, I must ask 
your indulgence while I makea few remarks. 

After proving that we are not now under the 
Legal Dispensation, or the Law, (so called,) and 
showing that we are to draw our views of actual 
duty from the New Testament, &c. when you 
come to the caso of the unconverted sinner, you 

lace him, I think, under the Law of Nature. 

rue it is that you make the summary ot the 
Law, [‘ You shall love the Lord your God,” &c.] 
the basis of all Divine Law. This is, indeed, a 
thought as important as it is just and striking. 
Yes; this principle, no doubt, is carried round, 
through the vast range of the universe, to all or- 
ders and ranks of intelligent beings, as the foun- 
dation on which ali particular obligations are 
built up: so that however the Law, as a Dispen- 
sation, may be branched out or modified, to suit 
different classes of rational beings, or different 
times and circumstances, it stands on the same 
eternal, unchanging basis. This sentiment com- 
mends itself at once to the mind of an intelligent 
reader of the bible: it taxes not our ingenuit 
for proof; and had some of our “divines” happi- 
ly taken it up, in proof of the immutability of 
the ** Moral Law,” they need not to have set up 
their chymical apparatus; to convert one thing 
Jato another, by attempting to prove, that the 
‘aw given to angels, the law given to Adam, and 
che ten commandments, arc all the same. 

I may scem to be digressing, but you will not 
consider me as having lost sight of the point. 
You place the unconverted sinner under the Law 
of Nature. And why not place him, my dear 
sir, under the whole of God’s revealed will, ac- 
tording to the Dispensation under which he 
ives? This, I think, is perfectly consistent. 
Even the heathen are under tho Law of Nature, 
"Rom. ch.i.) and wherever the New Dispensa- 
ion comes, it lays hold of every human creature, 
with the grasp of divine authority, while it pre- 
rents the exhibition of divine mercy. The basis 
f obligation is the same, in the benighted re- 
yions of paganisin, and in the enlightened lands 
>f christendom; but the dispensation, and the 
articular obligations, are certainly very dif- 
‘erent. 

I might enlarge on this topic, but I consider it 
unnecessary; your own reflection no doubt will 
mpply, or has supplied, whatever I might add by 
way of argument. A brief remark or two, how- 
sver, I must beg leave to subjoin, in order to ob- 
riate misapprehensions; as to my own views of 
his matter of Old Testament and New Testa- 
nent obligations. And first, it appears perfectly 
riptural and proper, to consider us under the 
New Dispensation, as still under Divine Law, 
hough not under tt The Law,” or the Legal 
Jispensation. The will of God, as exhibited 
under the New Covenant, so far as it consists of 
wohibitions and injunctions, is now his Law to 
w. Secondly, by this Law, or revealed will of 
Zod, (call it what we may,) unconverted sinners 
we certainly condemned; and by it, christians 
we to have their hearts and lives regulated. I 
mly add, thirdly, that whatever is sanctioned, as 
if continued obligation, by the letter or spirit of 
he New Testament, is to be so received, wherev- 
w found ;—whether in the Old Testament, or 
wen asa dictate of nature. , 

ismissing this point, I come now to notice 
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one of deep interest, on which, in your answer 
to my first communication, it is but justice to 
say, you appear to have bestowed much atten- 
tion. I ailude to the subject of Divine influ- 
ence, or the operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart of man. I feel confident that you wish me 
to be free and candid in my communications; 
and I certainly fecl as confident, that without 
full liberty of this sort, I should find no satis- 
faction in communicating my thoughts at all. 
‘This is all the apology I deem necessary. Free- 
ly and candidly then, I must say, that while ma- 
ny things in your answer—and many incidental 
remarks in reference to this very point, met my 
adiniring approbation, I felt some degree of die- 
appointment at the manner in which you con- 
sidered it proper to shape your reply, in this 
particular case. Your reasons are, no doubt 
satisfactory to yourself: perhaps they ought to 
be sv to. meand toall. I have heard much said 
about your answer to Paulinus; for it has excited 
amongst us a high degree of attention. Some 
of your readers are satistied; some are not. And 
though, upon a candid, careful, re-perusal of 
your letter, I think it justly due to you to say, 
that you are an avowed friend to the Spirit’s ope- 
rations, in the production of genuine religion, I 
must own that I could still wish, you had found 
in your heart to dispense with what I consider 
an over degree of scrupulosity, and to answer in 
a more direct manner. l certainly do not think 
of dictating to you; nor do] wish, by any means, 
that you should do violence to your own consci- 
entious views of propriety: but [ must think you 
carry your scruples on the subject of theories and 
systems to some excess. Permit me to state, as 
briefly as I can, my own views. By the way, I 
did wish to introduce, in this letter, some new 
subjects; or at least to take up sone that were 
just touched on in my former communication: 
but I must say out what I have to say on the 
matters in hand, before I can attend to any othe 
ers; and there will then, I doubt, be but little 
room left, without occupying too many of your 
pages. 

Now, my dearsir, be it known to you, and to 
ali whoin it may concern, that I am aslittle dis- 
posed to advocate or favor the “art and mystery”? 
of manufacturing theories and systems in reli- 
gion, as almost any other man—perhaps even, as 
brother Campbell himeelf. True it is, that I 
sometimes indulge my imagination in conjec- 
tures;—in attempting some little excursions in 
the unknown regions,—in the wide field of pos- 
sibilities, &c. though I do not wander into so 
many fields as a certain D. D. whose sermon you 
reviewed; nor do I exhibit these conjectures as 
articles of faith. -But these conjectures, I pre- 
sume, are a different sort of thing from what you 
mean by theories in religion; and again I say, I 
am no advocate for the turmation of mere theo- 
ries; por for the compiling of abstract truths: 
nor do | think that those laborious writers, who 
have attempted to manufacture a regular, con- 
nected system of divinity from materials such as 
they could collect, have thereby advanced the 
cause of unadulterated religion. I say, a regus 
lar, connected system: for though I believe such 
a system does really exist with God;—that the 
golden chain is complete; yet it appears to be 
exhibited only in some of its parte; the connecte 
ing links being hidden in impenetrable, adorable 
darkness. The skill of man is thus baffled; and ` 
wherever a fond system-maker exhibits what he 
would call the whole golden chain, we shall 
find, upon examination, that hehas only some of 


the parte—(perhaps, indeed, only some of — 


which are actually revealed,) joined, here end 
there, by a hempen cord, or an iron link of his 
own making. 

Ihave no disposition, I assure you, to carry 
the fruits I may be enabled to gather from the 
tree of life, (the bible,) to any distillery, Armin- 
jan or Calvinistic, to be run down into alcohol: I 
would rather take them in their own proper state. 
Ido not consider myself obliged either to be 
laced up in the stays of John Calvin, or to wear 
the surtout of James Arminius: I like better 
“the robe of righteousness—the garments of 
salvation”—found in heaven’s wardrobe, ready 
made, and to be procured “without money and 
without price.” 

This egotism, it is hoped, will be excused in 
the present case;—and so much with ee to 
theories and systems, shaped according to human 
skill. It ie to be lamented, indeed, that systems 
seem to please some professors of religion, more 
than the good news of salvation by Christ; and 
that they manifest more eolicitade for the pre- 
servation of their beloved plans, than for the 
Maintenance of vital and practical godliness.— 
Touch every chord in the lyre of salvation ;— 
they still remain listless, unmoved, till the dar- 
ling notes be sounded to which their spirits are 
in unison. O forthe time when divine truth— 
the whole of divine truth, shall be relished, as 
coming from God !—when the souls of Prolemed 
christians, tuned by grace, shall respond to every 
declaration of the will of God;—now, with holy 
fear; now, with lively hope; now, with “joy un- 
epeakable and full of glory; and always, with 
Obedient “faith that worke by love.” This will 
not be till the bible is taken, in good earnest, as 
the standard of faith and practice. O, sir, may 
God speed your efforts to call the people to this 
only standard! May He asist us to plant this 
standard, this milk-white banner, on the heights 
of Zion—no more to be insulted by the party- 
colored flags of Creeds and Confessions of Faith 
waving over it. 

But after all that I have said, I am not so ap- 
ee coe so “tremblingly alive’? to the 

anger of theory and system, as to avoid the di- 
rect expression of a sentiment on any proposed 
subject in religion, where indeed I have a senti- 
ment made up on such subject. And why, m 
dear sir, should we be thus apprehensive t ie 
there any inconsistency, any impro riety, in 90 
expressing our sentiments? Surely 1 should 
think not: or else, as far as I can see, we might 
narrow the limits of our liberty this way, to one 
solitary, general, proposition or declaration—J 
believe what the Bible teaches. 

My letter grows long, and I must condense ;— 
must throw out some two or three paragraphs, 
which I had scribbled off to be transcribed. As 
I can conceive nothing improper in the simple 
expression of religious sentiment, eo, (to goa 
step farther,) I see no harm, no injurious tenden- 
oy, in distinguishing and arranging any scriptur- 

topics, for the sake of bringing the authorities 
of the bible to bear on them, and obtaining a 
more lucid view of the different subjects. But 
then, be it well observed, I would take all these 
matters simply as I find them in the scriptures ;— 
not as mere abstract truths, but as having their 
adjuncts;—-not as naked theories, but as prac- 
tical lessons. I would not exhibit them ae 
forming a system,—the connecting links of the 
different parts being here and there supplied 
from my own metaphysical reasonings; much 
ese would I, for the sake of any system, sacri- 
fice one part of divine truth to any favorite view 


ef enother part. Such are my thoughts in re- | 
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to theories and msinreligion. If now, 
while I think you rather in danger of fastidious- 
ness on the one hand, you should consider me in 
any degree unguarded on the other, I should really 
wish to see the evil pointed out: for I again say, 
I am no friend to the “art and mystery” of sys- 
tem-making. And here J leave this matter: no 
doubt you will think it high time. 

I have lately received my copy of the new 
translation of the New Testament,—a work 
which I think well calculated to aid the liberal- 
minded reader in his study of the sacred vol- 
ume;—to relieve the mind on some passages 
which, in the common translation, appear diffi- 
cult, if not unintelligible; to enlarge our com- 

rehension of divine truth; and to confirm our 

elief, by bringing forward (as every good trans- 
lation does) the same general representation of 
the sacred original. Of one or two of the 
plements I stand in doubt; and, whether it be 
taste, or the effect of habit, or something better, 
I have now and then met with a new term which 

leases me less than the old one. But as yet I 

ave not given the whole book a perusal, and 
must be spering of particular remarke. The 
four Gospels (or Testimonies) I had before read; 
—having in my possession Dr. Campbells Trans- 
lation, with his admirable Dissertations. 

Before I leave this subject, and bid you adieu 
for the present, though I have occupied, I doubt, 
more than my share of room, I must take occa- 
sion just tosay, how highly pleased Iam with your 
“ Prefaces,” and “Hints to Readers,” &c. and at 
the same time, how sorry I am to find one par- 
ticular sentence, which to me appears to be seri- 
ously wrong. It is in the Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. ‘And here let it be noted, (you 
say,) that tho justification by works, and that. by 
faith, of which Paul speaks, and of which our 
systems speak, are quite different things. To 
quote his words and apply them to our questions 
about faith and works, is illogical, inconclusive, 
and absurd.” 

On this point I can now say but little. The 
sentiment you have expressed in the general 
preface to the epistics,—that we are to attend to 
the circumstances of the writer and the persons 
addressed, dc. is readily admitted to be correct 
and important; and that we are not tomake every 
— a proverb, like one of Solomon’s, &c. 

ut then, dear sir, is it any thing uncommon in 
——— communications, (especially in those 
of a didactic nature,) occasionally to express a 
truth, a maxim, a position of general application? 
Certainly not, and to me it seems entirely clear, 
that the apostle has done so inthe case above 
alluded to. While he assures the Jews that they 
could not be justified by the works of their law; 
while he reminds the Ephesians, that it is *‘ not 
by works, so that no one can boast ;”»—and while 
he remarks to Titus, that we are saved, “not on 
account of works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his own mercy,” &c.— 
am I not authorized to maintain the same truth 
as of general application? Surely I should 
think so. If I have misunderstood you, excuse 
me; and be persuaded, my dear sir, that the in- 
terest I tuke in your labors, is one powerful mo- 
tive with me to remonstrate, wherever I have 
I need not remind you, that according 


adopt no man’s views, however right in many 
things, where he appears to be in an error. 
Believe me, with best wishes, 
Yours, in the gospel of our common Lord, 
AULINUS. 


- 
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Experimental Religion.—No. 1. 

TaeEre are a few topics in our religion to which 
1e writers of the New Testament have paid 
ery particular regard. are are, ist. The Mes- 
shship of Jesus. 2d. The history of the Apos- 
es. 3d. The right ordering of the primitive 
hurches; and 4th. The history of the church 
eneral, or whole body of christians. 2 

In making a selection of the sacred books, it 
‘as, therefore, with great propriety that the first 
lace was assigned to that order of them which 
articularly respected the founder of our religion 
-Jesus. 

With equal propriety the second place has 
een given to those books which speak of the 
eoad order of religious character, viz. the im- 
iediate followers of Jesus, or the twelve apos- 
es, a general history of whose labors has been 
elivered to us by Luke in the Acts or Actions 
fthe Apostles. 

The epistles addressed to particular churches 
ccupy the third place, and discourse generally 

nm the various relations subsisting between 
1em and the Messiah, whose mission they had 
:cognized; their obedience to him; their wor- 
1p, discipline, order, &c. 

While the Revelations, which furnish us with 
prophetic account of christianity in the aggre- 
ate, from the days of the apostles till the end 
f the world, occupy the fourth place. 

That the mission of Jesus, the history of his 
welve aposties, the constitution of the primitive 
hurches, and finally the fortunes of christianity 
1 the aggregate, are therefore subjects of great 
nd popular importance, cannot, I think, be rea- 
onably doubted. 

But after all, what would it profit me to under- 
tand all that the Revelations have said of the 
burch general, what happiness should I derive 
rom the most perfect acquaintance with what 
3 written of the primitive institutions, or of the 
welve apostles, or even of Jesus himself, in all 
be scriptures generally, and in the four gospels 
n particular, unless at the same time I knew 
hat I myself were individually and personally 
aterested in the great salvation. This bringa 
s precisely to what is vulgarly called “ experi- 
sental religion;™ a phrase which, by the way, 
aeans nothing more than those personal proofs 
nd evidences of our individual adoption into the 
amily of God, which are to be found in the 
haracter of every genuine christian. Other to- 
ics may be great and of general importance; but 
fI have rightly defined the expression experi- 
ental religion, then it stands for something of 
10re vital importance to my present happiness 
1an all other matters—it stands for the personal 
vidences of my own individual election to eter- 
al life. Beings of a different order may possess 
reat knowledge of Jesus, of the twelve apostles, 
16 primitive churches, and also of the body of 
hrist in general; but they can have no experi- 
iental religion, no personal proofs that they are 
adividually interested in this salvation; there- 
re they can derive no happiness from'the be- 
ef and contemplation of those subjects. The 
evil possibly has a more extensive acquaintance 
ith those topics than the most enlightened 
pristian; yet his knowledge must inevitably re- 
alt in trembling. He has no experimental re- 


gion. 

Will any man assert, then, that it ie of small 
nportance to be convinced that I am individu- 
lly interested in the salvation of God? I pre- 
ame that no christian would willingly be guilty 
f euch temerity; and T hesitate not to aver that 
: is of supreme importance to me to be well in- 
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formed on this grand point; therefore, it has 
pleased the Holy Spirit, besides those books 
written concerning Christ, his apostles, the par 
ticular churches, and the body general, to give 
us also another order of books written on this 
very topic. The cpistles general, and especially 
the first of John’s, are devoted to this subject, and 
detail to us the various evidences by which we 
may know that we are “in him that is true;” 
that we are “now the sons of God,” and “have 
eternal life.” In fact, I fear not to hazard the 
opinion that the New Testament had been in- 
complete without something on the topic indi- 
cated by the unsound phrase *‘ experimental re- 
ligion.” Something on this point, indeed, was 
necessary to keep a man from being imposed 
upon in regard to his own character, while on 
the other hand, something scemed necessary to 
be said about the infidel or apostate to keep a 
man from being imposed on in regard to the 
character of others. This has actually been 
done by Peter and Jude, who, in their general 
epistles, have spoken both of unbelievers and 
apostates. This topic, I presume, we must, by 
way of analogy, style experimental! infidelity! 
hus we have in the New Testament, books 
which inform us of Jesus Christ, the apostles, 
the first churches, the church general, the char- 
acter of the unbeliever, and finally the character 
of the true believer, or of the personal proofs of 
a man’s adoption into the family of the Most 


Higi 
perimental religion, then, (for I scorn to 
fight about the sound when we have agreed up- 
on the sense)—expcrimental religion, I say, is 
one of those subjects which the Holy Spirit has 
shown to be of importance, inasmuch as he has 
condescended to discourse upon the christian 
graces and gifts which constitute what we call 

y this rotten phrase, “experimental religion.” 
In another paper, I may, perhaps, enumerate 
some of those particular evidences by which the 
christian may know that he is a son of God, 
though J may just add here, that the scriptures 
inform us that, lat, Whosoever believeth that Je- 
sus is the Christ, is begotten by God. 2d, Who- 
soever loves, has been begotten by God. 3d, 
That whosoever has the hope of the gospel iņ 
him, is an heir of God; and, finally, that all 
christians know that they have been begotten by 
God by the spirit which he has given them, 
Thus the faith, love, and hope of the gospel 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit, are all proofs of 
our individual personal adoption. 

Pur, alias W. Scort. 





Extract of a Letter from the Editor. 


I rinn the saints are yet in Babylon. Many, 
very many are conscious of it, and are desirous 
of coming out of her that they may not — of 
her plagues. But they are beset with difficulties. 
They have lost not the copies of the law of their 
King, as did their types, the Jews, in the literal 
Babylon; but they have lost the sense, or rather 
have been preached out of the sense of the law, 
and many are even preached out of their com- 
mon sense. They are sensible of this. But this 
ia not all. There are too many Sanballate and 
Tobiahs, and too few Nehemiahs and Ezras. 
The captives, too, are so much attached to the 
chains that bind them, and so much wedded to 
the manners of the Babylonians, their captivate 
ors, that they are, in many instances, unwilling 
to hazard the dangers and to encounter the re- 
proaches incident toan attempt to return to Je- 
rusalem. I labor incessantly to convince and ta 
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persuade the people who fear God, both out of 
the law, prophets, psalme, and apostolic writings, 
that such are their character and circumstances, 
and to induce them to return. Jt bappens in this 
case as it did when the gospel was first promulg- 
ed—some believe the things that are spoken, 
and some believe them not. The number of 
believers is, indeed, very considerabie. But 
when they think of repairing the breaches, and 
rebuilding the tempic, some Sanballat says, 
Will they revive the stones out of the heaps of 
the rubbish which are burned?” And, to scan- 
dalize them, some Tobiah adds his scoff, saying, 
&Even that which they build, if a fox go up, he shall 
even break down their stone wall !” However 
many of the people “ have a mind to work,” and 
the wall will be reared. Out of Babylon they 
will—they must come; for the mouth of the Lord 
has spoken it. And should we never see the 
day, we will die in the full assurance of faith 
that the saints will separate themsclves from the 
strangers, and renounce allegiance to their spoil- 
ers and captivators. Many of those friendly to 
a return, are attempting to persuade their com- 
munities to arise in the mass and to march in 
one phalanx, and flatter themselves that they 
may succced. However much we do dcsire 
such an event, we cannot rensonably expect it; 
for such an event never paper No commu- 
nity, either political or religious, ever was re- 
formed in the mass. No people ever, ali at once, 
returned from any apostacy. Even when God’s 
typical people were brought back out of Baby- 
lon, of the whole nation, but forty two thousand 
three hundred and sixty at first returned. 

I have been often interrogated on the subject 
of a model or a precedent for the restoration of the 
ancient order of things. Some seem to think 
that the New Testament ought to furnish an ex- 
ample of the sort, or some directions for the ac- 
complishment of an object soimportant. It docs, 
indeed, in sume sense, though not in the way 
which some desire. It teaches us how Jews and 
Pagans were converted to the fuith, and how 
both people were consociated into one commu- 
nitv. It teaches us upon what principles they 
became one, and for what ends and uscs they 
maintained the unity of the Spirit in the bonds 
of peace. It exhibits to us what they did in 
their congregations; but it does not, because 
it could not, afford a model of a people re- 
turning from a long and grievous apostacy. The 
christian communities had not then apostatized, 
and consequently no example of a return could 
be afforded. Until Rome was built there were no 
great roads leading thither, nor groups of people 
returning thence. For this reason the New 
Testament could not afford a model such as we 
want. But it forctella this apostacy; its rise, 

rogress, and termination: it exhibits the thing 
in emblems, and in sacred symbols teaches us 
how to come outof THE MYSTERY, BABY- 
LON THE GREAT. It imperiously commands 
@ return to Jerusalem; and, in general principles, 
ordains the way. If, then, we only remember 
whence we are fallen, we may reform. Wema 
return to the Lord. But it does more than all 
this. It not only minutely describes the apos- 
tacy, and characterizes the Man of Sin, and Son 
of Perdition; but it leads us, in the way of sym- 
bols, to understand where we are, and how to 
return. It tells us plainly that we may find, in 
the history of the Jews, our own history, and a 
— forall our grievances. To illustrate this 
point, I cannot do better than to present you the 


outlines of en oration delivered on this subject. | also shown to be 
Jt was the first time that I based a public speech | tory. Sach as their 
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on the writings of Nehemiah; and I must (es 

they say, John Bunyan was wont to do) write 

down the discourse after it was pronounced, or 
give the items and outlines of an extemporane- 
ous address :— 

The outlines of an Oration, based upon the 4th and 
6th chapters of Nehemiah, the 2d chapter of the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, and the 
17th and 18th chapters of the Revelation. 
AFTER reading the above portions of the sacred 

writings, a few general remarks were made on 

the character of the inspired books, and particu- 
larly on the peculiar method which God had 
adopted in communjcating instructions to men. 

The utility of the adoption of types or emblema, 

in communicating instruction, was next ex- 

hibited. The natural world, considered as a 

volume of natural types; and the sacred history 

of the Jewish people a volume of spiritual types. 

After these introductory observations, the Jew- 

ish scriptures were examined on the subject of 

types. From this examination it was found, 

Ist. That there were persons and things ori- 
ginally designed as types; and also that persons 
and things not originally designed as type 
were in the New Testament, by the inspired 
commentators on the Old Testament, adopted as 
types, and used as such for the illustration of 
the christian doctrine. Of the former sort were 
the priests under the law, the altara, sacrific 
tabernacle, its vessels, the temple, &c. &c. O 
the latter kind were Adam, the deluge, Sarai, 
Isaac, Hagar, Ishmael, &c. &c. 

2d. By connecting the two Testamente, or the 
Jewish and Christiaen Scriptures, it was found 
that certain persona, in certain respects, were 
types of Jesus Christ; that his being called the 
second Adam, a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, a Mediator such as Moses, &c. &c. 
were proots and illustrations that he was consid- 
ered t anpe of many types. But this was 
not all. On the authority of the infallible com- 
mentator, Paul, it appeared that there were not 
only types of Christ in the Jewish scriptures, but 
that there were types of the christian people, their 
worship, and circumstances: and indeed that the 
history of the church was all found in type in the 
history of the Jews. Inillustration and confirma- 
tion of this, the following particulars were noticed : 

1. That all the same names which are in the 
christian scriptures appropriated to the christian 
assembly or church, were first appropriated to the 
Jewish people in the mass. Such were the terms 
called, elected, redeemed, bought, purchased, 
ransomed, chosen, a peculiar people, a holy 
nation, a kingdom of priests, my people, my be- 
loved, my children, spouse, bride, saved, &c. &c. 

2. That all the christian ordinances and wor- 
ship were typified; such as the Lord’s day, by 
the morrow after the Sabbath, when the first 
ripe sheaf was waved, christian immersion, by 
their being immersed once into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea; their frequently eating the 
manna and drinking the water from the rock, 
an ensample or type of our participation of the 
emblems in the Lord’s supper; their sprinkled 
altar, a type of our sprinkled consciences; their 
Aureos, or laver or bath for cleansing the priests, 
a type of our bath of regeneration; their first 
tabernacle, or holy place, a type of the christian 
church; their common priests, a type of chris- 
tians: and their high priest a type of Jesus; 
their thank offerings, of our praises; and their 
sin offerings, of the sacrifice of our great 
High Priest. Incidents in their history were 
types of incidents in our his 


being called out of Egypt; 
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ving of a law afterwards; their jour- 
zh the wilderness; their river Jordan; 
iise of a rest in Canaan: their entrance 
eir city Jerusalem; their Mount Zion; 
vity in Babylon, and their deliverance 
Jther incidents were taken notice of; 
1e rebellion of some of them; their 
the wilderness; their chastisements; 
mations; the special governinent un- 
they lived; the rewards and punish- 
“he authority of the christian apostles 
ced in support of these facts; such as 
ninenta in the 10th of the ist Epistle 
rrinthians; his letter to the Hebrews 


ere. 
remarks and illustrations were merel 
ory to the portions of scripture read. 
roceeded to demonstrate the fact that 
ity of Israel was in all its prominent 
.type of the present state of the chris- 
i. This was proved, 
əm the fact that Paul declares twice in 
Spistle to the Corinthians that these 
hich happened to them) were lvxo., types 
Shap. x. 6. “Now these things have 
ypes or examples to us.” And verse 
v all these things happened to them 
ypes or examples, and are written for 
nition upon whom the ends of the ages 
1 


mm the fact that John in the Revelation 
the very name of the People, or city 
ty of the Jewa—lI say, he transfers that 
he city of our captivity and to the state 
we are, and calls our spoilers and cap- 
łabylon the Great. There isa spiritual 
agypt, and Babylon. See Revelations, 
xi. and xvii. 
m an analysis of the 2d chapter of the 
2 tothe Thessalonians. This ted to an 
1 of the more prominent features of the 
ace of the Man of Sin, and Son of Per- 
[hat he was not a political, but a politi- 
tastica] personage, was shown from his 
ton a civil tribunal, but in the temple 
ind from the term MYSTERY in capi- 
t his forehead. That his impious as- 
of the character of God, consisted 
y in his claiming dominion over the 
onsciences of men, and a homage from 
to God alone. 
aking of the Woman of Sin, viz. the 
f Harlots, as well as of the Man of Sin, 
lot confine neither him nor her to the 
Papal Rome; but very briefly it was 
l, that although “the Mother of Harlots’’ 
e in the great city, yet her daughters 
ied and left her; in plain English, that 
uncil ecclesiastic which assumed the 
dominion over the faith and conscience, 
aed titles of homage, such as Reverend, 
ny attribute of power or honor which 
to God alone, was a legitimate de- 
» daughter, or grand daughter of the 
m whose forehead was written “Mys 
ylon, the Great, the Mother of Harlots, 
minations of the Earth,” cautiously 
offence, as some of her progeny were 
I went on to demonstrate from our own 
se and observation, independent of the 
stimonies, that we were now in Baby- 
wing all advantages which might have 
ved from the time, and times, and the 
of time; the three years and a half, 
two months, the 1260 days, the accord- 
sms of 1260 years; their commencement 
ination——waving a hundred minor evi- 
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dences likewise of the fact, the attention of the 
audience was confined to three obvious proofs, viz. 

Ist. The confusion of religious speech now 
existing, analogous to the confusion of speech 
at Babel, and the confounding or mixing the lan- 
guage ot Canaan with the language ot Ashdod 
during the captivity; our creeds, systems, ser- 
mons, and scholastic terms, mingled with some 
biblical terms, terminating in an almost general 
ignorance of the sacred writings, and an impos- 
stbility of understanding the holy oracles, were 
just noticed illustrative of the exact analogy 
between us and the Jews while in Babylon. 

2d. Thealnost total deprivation ot the con- 
solations of the christian religion, apparent in our 
private capacities and in our public meetings, in 
our individual experience, and in our social in- 
terviews; the melancholy and gioom; the pray- 
ers and feelings of the religious, expressed in the 
137th psalm; in short, all the grand character- 
istics of our state, as respects the enjoymente of 
the religion we profess in its public institutions, 
and in its personal and family benefits, are exact- 
ly correspondent to the state of the Jews during 
their captivity. An appeal was here made to 
the experience and the prayers of the pio 
based on the first six verses of the 137th psalm. 

3d. The intercommunity with the world, the 
mingling of religion and politics, the alliance of 
church and state either in the European forms 
or by the more specious incorporations of these 
United States, the almost general conformity to 
the world in all its frivolities, in the gratification 
of all those appetites, passions, and propensities, 
purely animal, so common amongst christians; 
the grcat neglect, the very general neglect of the 
christian education of the youth, and the conse- 
quent irreligion and evil morals of many of the 
children ot christian parents, aro similar to the 
intermarriages between the Babylonians and the 
Israelites, and the almost universal assimilation 
of the children of those unauthorized inarriages 
to the children of Chaldea. Thus, from the con- 
fusion of religious speech, the absence of the 
christian institutions, and the enjoyments de- 
pendent on their observance, and the deteriora- 
tion of christian morals by an almost exact con- 
formity to the course of this world, being the 
antitypes of the confusion of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Chaidea, the absence of the temple 
und its worship, and the amalgamation of the 
Hebrews and Babylonians by marriage and fa- 
miliarity, was argued the fact that we are yet in 
Babylon agrecable to the scripture declarations 
and evidences before mentioned, 

Having found ourselves in Babylon; having 
seen the almost exact agreement of the types 
and the antitypes, we were led to inquire why 
the Jews were carried captive into Babylon, that 
we might in the analogy tind a proof ar evidence 
of the reasons assigned in the New Testament 
why christiaus are in spiritual Babylon. We 
found that the Jews had broken God’s covenant 
with them as a nation, by which he had engaged 
to be their king and protector, and that in con- 
sequence he had permitted their temple to be 
burned, their city to be laid waste, their land to 
be turned into a desert, and themselves to be 
slaves to Pagan sovereigns. And so with the 
antitype. ‘The christians departed from the new 
covenant. The threatenings declared by Jesus 
Christ to the seven congregations in Asta have 
been executed. ‘The Lord Jesus has been disre- 
garded as king, and his institutes forsaken. Oth- 
er church covenants have been formed; other 
authorities have been acknowledged; other law- 
givers have been obeyed, and other apostles — 


those sent by Jesus, heave been enthroned in our 
hearts. Therefore are we in Babylon. 

Their return is a type of ours, else the system 
of types is defective and faile of perfection. — 
Cyrus made a proclamation; Jiberty was granted 
by the state in which they were enslaved. The 
civil powers now are relenting, and our govern- 
ment has given us the liberty and acknowledged 
our right to be governed in our consciences by 
the Great King. The proclamation by Cyrus 
was not more triendly to the return of the ews 
to their own land and laws than is the constitu- 
tion and laws of these United States. The time 
haa arrived that the return should be commenced. 

But how is it to be effected was next proposed. 
Both the doctrine of the types of the New Tes- 
tament agree— 

ist. The Jews confessed their sins. See Ne- 
hemiah ix. 6. They said, tO Lord, many years 
did you forbear our fathers, and testified against 
them, by your Spirit in your prophete, (as he has 
to us by hie Spirit in the aposties,) yet would they 
not give car.” “Neither have our kings, our 

rinces, our priests, nor our fathers kept your 

aw, nor hearkened to your commandments and 
your testimonies wherewith you did testify 
against them.” 

2d. But they did not only confess their sins. 
They perectially reformed; they reformed their 
family discipline; they returned to the Lord with 
all their heart. 3d. They gave the people the 
law in its original import. 

4th. And they solemnly engaged, asa society, 
to walk in God’s law which was given by their 
lawgiver, and ‘to observe and do all the com- 
mandments of the Lord our God, and his judg- 
ments and his statutes.” See Nehemiah x. 29. 
Let us go and do likewise, as respects our King, 
his laws, commandments and statutes. 

We were then led to consider the parts of Ne- 
hemiah read, as typical of the difficulties, re- 
proaches, and eee which must be encoun- 
tered by those who undertake to rebuild the city 
and the temple. 

Such were the outlines of an oration designed 
to shew that the ancient order of things must be 
restored, and that the way is marked out, not 
only in the apostolic writings and prophecies, 
but also fully exhibited in the typical people.— 
These outlines you may consider and fill up at 
your leisure. But should you neglect this, re- 
member the command of the Lord our King. 
“Come, out of her, my people, that you may not 
be partakers of her sins, and that you may not 
receive of her plagues.” 

.  P.S. There was something said on the reasons 
why the Mother of Harlots had mystery written 
on her forhead, which I have not room to give you 
at present. 
ersailles, Ky., Dec. 26, 1826. 
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Purity of Speech. 

Ir all christians “ spoke the same things” they 
would doubtless be of the same mind. But, says 
the philosopher, if they were all of one mind 
they would all speak the same things. Grant, 
then, that speaking the same things is the effect 
of thinking the saine things; and yet, perhaps, 
it might be true that speaking the same things 
might, in its turn, be the cause of thinking the 
same things. For example; William and Ma 
thought the same things concerning John Calvin 
—they spoke the same thinge concerning him to 
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their children; and their sons and daughters 
thought the same things of him. This is true in 
the general. 

It is no uncommon thing in the natural world 
for an effect to be the cause of another effect, 
and the last effect to be similar to its cause. For 
example; there is a chain of seven links. A 
person with a hammer strikes the first link. The 
motion of the first link is the effect of the stroke 
of the hammer; but the motion of the first link 
becomes the cause of the motion of the second, 
because of the impulse it gives it; and the mo 
tion of the second becomes the cause of the 
motion of the third, and so on to the end of the 
chain. In each of these effects, so far as they 
become causes, there is something similar to the 
first cause. Now it is much more obvious that, 
in the world of mind or thought, this similarity 
exists to a much greater degree than in the 
world of matter. ‘The reason is, men cannot 
think but by words or signs. Words are but 
embodied thought, the external images or repre- 
sentatives of ideas. And who is there that hes 
paid any attention to what passes in hie own 
mind, who has not perceived that he cannot 
think without something to think about, and that 
the something about which he thinks muat either 
assume a name, or some sort of image in his 
mind, before his rational faculties can operate 
upon it; and moreover, that his powers of thiak- 
ing while employed exercise themselves in every 
eflort, either by terms, names, or symbols, er- 
pressive of their own acts and the results of 
their own acts? Now, as men think by mesos 
of symbols or terms, and cannot think without 
them, it must be obvious that speaking the samo 
things and hearing the same things, though it 
might be alleged as the effect of thinking the 
same things, is more likely to become the cause 
of thinking the same things than any natural or 
mechanical effect can become the cause of a 
similar effect. This much we say for the em 
ployment of the speculative reader; but for the 

ractical mind it is enough to know that spesk- 
Ing the same things ie both rationally and scrip- 
turally proposed as the most sure and certain 
means of thinking the same things. On this 
view of the matter, I would base something of 
grent oles to the religious world. Per 

aps 1 might find sumething in it of more real 
importance to all christians of every name, than 
all the fabled powers of the philosopher's stone, 
had they been real. Perhaps in this one view 
might be found the only pructicable and alone 
sufficient means of reconciling all the christian 
world, and of destroying all partyism and peny 
feclings, with all their retinue and train of evils 
which have been more fatal to christian light 
and liberty than were all the evils which fell 
upon human bodies from the opening of Par- 
dora’s box, to the animal enjoyments of this 
world. But how shall we all speak the mme 
things relating to the christian religion? Never, 
indeed, while we add to, or subtract from the 
words which the Holy Spirit teaches. Nevet, 
indced, while we take those terms out of their 
scriptural connexzions, and either transpose them 
in place, or confound them with terms not in thè 
book. {f Iam not greatly mistaken, (and I beg 
to be corrected if I am) the adding to, subtract 
ing from, the transposition of, an mingling he 
terms of the Holy Spirit with those of human 
contrivance, is the only cause why all who lore 
the same Saviour are disunited. 

Now every human creed in christende™ 
whether it be long or short, whether it be wrtiet 
or nuncupative, whether it be of “essentials * 


non-essentials,”” whether it be composed of five 
or of fifty articles—either adds to, subtracts 
from, or transposes the words of inspiration, or 
mingles things of divine and human contrivance 
together. No such volume, no such articles can 
be form or a form of sound words. Every 
creed is a new mould of doctrine, and into what- 
ever mould metal is cast, when moulded it must 
assume the size and impress thereof. Let silver 
be cast intoa French, Spanish, English, or Amer- 
ican mould of the same size, but differently con- 
structed; and although it ia all the same metal, 
and of equal size, each crown, whether French, 
English, or Spanish, assumes a different stamp. 
Now the apostle Paul uses this figure, vi. 
xvii. (see the new translation.) “You have 
obeyed from the heart that mould of doctrine 
into which you were delivered,” or cast. Now 
does not reason and experience teach us that if 
ten thousand thousand pieces of coin were cast 
into the same mould they would bear the same 
impress. We have but one apostolic mould of 
doctrine in the world, and all the sons of men 
cannot construct a mould of doctrine like it. A 
human conscience cast into the mould of the 
Episcopalian, Presbyterial, Methodistic, or Bap- 
tist creed, and a human conscience cast into the 
apostolic mould, all bear a different stamp. The 
Episcopalian, Presbyterial, Methodistic, Baptist, 
and Apostolic coin, not only wear a different 
date, buta different image and superscription. 
Martin Luther’s head, John Calvin’s head, John 
Wealey’s head, John Gills, or Andrew Fuller's 


head is stamped uponeach of them. Not only 
i the “Anno Domini different, but tho image or 
head is different on each. They may be all sil- 


ver of equal purity for aught I know, till they are 
tried in the furnace; but they are not one, 
aeither can they be in image, superscription, 
late, and other circumstances, and therefore can- 
not pass current in another country. Let them, 
rowever, be tried with fire, and melted down, 
und all cast into the apostolic mould, and they 
will come out with a new image and superscrip- 
jon, and pass current through all the empire of 
hat head which is stamped upon them. The 
igure, I think, is the best in the world, and illus 
rates the whole matter. I am indebted for it to 
he Apostle Paul. He gave me the hint, and I am 
grateful for it. 

Some of our Baptist friends here in Ken- 
‘ucky have tacked reund, and thought of a new 
plan of making a mould to give no impress or 
samp to the coin at all. They will have no 
mage, superscription, or date upon it. They 
will have the coin to weigh so many grains or 
penny weights, but withouta stamp. A plan of 
this sort has been lately proposed by one of our 

Doctors; but to the astonishment of all, the 

t coin that came out of this new mould was 

inscribed with the number “six hundred three 

score and six.” Let him that has understand- 

ing explain how this could be. But of this 
hereafter. 

Let, then, but one mould of doctrine be uni- 
versally adopted, of standard weight, image, and 
wuperscription, and alj christians will be one in 
every visible respect; and then, and not till then, 
will the kingdom be visibly one. There will be 
ome king, on every crown; and that 
erown, if of genuine metal, will pass current 
through ali the king’s dominions. It is admitted 
there may be some pewter, or brass pieces white- 
washed; but the former will soon grow dim, and 
the latter, when rubbed a little, will show a baser 


I may be asked, mos does this correspond 
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with speaking the same things? I will tell you, 
it is but a figure illustrative of the same thing. 
The same image and superscription engraved in 
the mould, answers to the same things spoken in 
the ear and conveyed to the mind. The same 
impression will as certainly, though not mechan- 
ically nor as instanianeousle. be made upon the 
mind as upon the metal. And did we all speak 
the same things we would be as visibly one as 
all the pieces of coin which have been cast into 
the same mould. [agai 


in the world :— 
Gentlemen, or christians, whoever or whatever 


you be, I will consider your attempt to disprove ' 


this position a favor done to me and the christian 
world. None of you have ever yet attempted to 
show how christians can be united on your prin- 
ciples. You have showed often how they may 
be divided, and how each party may hold its 
own; but while you pray for the visible unity of 
the disciples, and advocate their visible disuni- 
ty, we Cannot understand you. 

But to come to the illustration of how speaking 
the same things must necessarily issue in think- 
ing the same things, or in the visible and real 
unity of all disciples on all those topics in which 
they ought to be united, I will select but one of 
the topics of capital importance on which there 
exists a diversity of sentiment. For example: 
The relation existing between Jesus Christ and 
This is one of those topics on which 
men have philosophized most exuberantly, and 
on which they have multiplied words and divis- 
ions more than on any other subject of human 
contemplation. Hence have arisen the Trinita- 
rian, Arian, Semiarian, Sabellian, Unitarian, and 
Socinian hypotheses. It is impossible that all 
these can be true, and yet it is possible that they 
all may be false theories. Now each of these 
theories has given rise to a diction, phraseology, 
and style of speaking peculiar to itself. They 
do not all speak the same things of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. But all who do speak the 
same things belong to one theory. ripture 
words and sentences are quoted by each of the 
theorists, and to these words are added exposi- 
tions and definitions which give a peculiar direc- 
tion to the words of the Holy Spirit. Some por- 
tions are considered by each theorist 28 pecu- 
liarly favorable to his views, while others are not 
often quoted, and if quoted at all, are clogged 
with embarrassing explanations. Some of the 
words of the Holy Spirit are quoted with great 
pleasure and others with great reluctance. And 
why? Because the former are supposed more 
favorable to the theory than the latter. I have 
often seen with what pleasure the Arian dwells 
upon the words “first born of every creature ;” 
“the beginning of the creation of God.” And 
how seldom, and with what reluctance, he 

uotes “I am Alpha and Omega, the First and 
the Last;”? “In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word was 
God.” Again, the Socinian emphasizes with 
great force upon the words “the man Christ Je- 
sus;” but never dwelle with delight upon this 
sentence, ** Who being in the form of AS 
not think it robbery to be like God.” The Trin- 
itarian rejoices that “there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit, and that these three are one;” that Jesus 
said, “Iand my Father are one,” &c. But sgel- 
dom does he quote on this subject the texte on 
which the Arian and Socinian dwell with per 
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ure. Notone of them will quote with equal 
pleasure or readiness every thing said on this 
subject; and had they the liberty they would 
trim and improve the apostles’ style to suit their 
respective ——— hey would do, as J heard 
a preacher do this week, quote the scriptures 
thus: “If any come to you and bring not the 
doctrine of the absolute, unoriginated and infin- 
ite divinity, the doctrine of the eternal filiation 
and generation of Jesus Christ, receive him not 
into your house.” They do not speak the eame 
things of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spint. Now, suppose that all these would aban- 
don every word and sentence not found in the 
bible on this subject, and without explanation, 
limitation, or enlargement, quote with equal 
leasure and readiness, and apply on every suita- 
pie occasion every word and sentence found in 
the volume, to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit; how long would divisions on this 
subject exist? It would be impossible to per- 
tuate them on this plan. I ask the world if 
it would not? But, says an objector, there 
would be as many opinions under any other 
phraseology as the present. This. might be for 
tbe present generation, but they could not be 
perpetuated. And as to any injury a private 
opinion may do to the posecssor, it could, on this 
principle, do none to society. 

Again, could not men believe in, obey, love, fear, 
and rejoice in Jesus Christ as readily and to as 
great a degree by speaking and hearing all the 
words and sentences in the volume, as they now 
do in all the varicties of their new nomenclature. 
Let them be cast into the same mould; that . 
speak and hear the same things, and there woul 
not be a Trinitarian, Arian, Semiarian, Sabcl- 
lian, Unitarian, Socinian, or any thing else but 
achristian on this subject, or an infidel in the 
world. It would be so on all other topics as on 
that instanced, if the same principle were to be 
adopted. 

en would, on this principle, learn to appre- 
ciate and love one another, and to estimate hu- 
man character on the real standard of picty and 
moral rectitude. Unfeigned obedience to the 
Lord, guileless benevolence to all men, and pure 
christian affection to the household of hith, 
would be the principle of appreciation of human 
character. Not our wild reveries, our orthodox 
jargon, or our heterodox paradoxes would be of 
aramount importance. Never can this state be 
induced until a be restored—until 
the language of Canaan be spoken by all the 
seed of Abraham. 

Our confessions of faith, our additions to, our 
subtractions from, our transpositions of, and our 
extractions out of the book of God, are all in 
open hostility to the restoration of a pure specch, 
and are all under the curse, and we are punished 
with famine and sterility on account of them.— 
J have seen a confession of faith all in bible 
terms, extracted and transposed, like putting the 
eyes and earsand tonguc in the right hand. Now 
I object as much toa creed in bible terms trans- 
— and extracted, as I do to worshipping the 

irgin Mary instead of Jesus the Messiah. The 
transposition of the terms or the extraction of 
sentences from their connexions is just as perni- 
cious as any human innovation. Santples of thìs 
sort will be afforded at another time. 

No man is to be debarred the christian church 
who does not deny in word or in works the de- 
clarations of the Holy Spirit, and no man is to 
be received into the christian community be- 
cause he expresses himself in a style or in terms 
not found in the christian books; which must be 
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the case when a person is obli to 
himself in the corrupt speech or tn the appropri 
ated style of a sectarian creed in order to his ad- 
mission. Eprroz. 





Review of Tussey’s Vindication of “ the 
and exclusicre authority of the Lord Jesus Chri 
in Religious Matlers.”—-Continued from p. 303. 


Ir appears a matter of such vast importance 
especiaily in the present corrupt an divided 
state of christianity, to have the sole and exclu 
sive authority of our Lord Jesus Christ in religi- 
ous matters fully vindicated, and re-established 
in the hearts and minds of his professing people; 
that every publication which has this for its ob 
ject appears peculiarly worthy of public notice. 
And as this appears to be the grand object of 
the “Christian Baptist,” I have supposed a few 
extracts from the work under consideration would 
not be unacceptable to its readers. Mr. Ts sole 
object in his vindication, is to establish the all- 
sufficiency and alone-sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, as a plain and adequate expression 
of the divine will for the instruction and direc- 
tion of the people of God in all matters of faith 
and duty; to enforce the most strict and consci- 
entious observance of them in all things for this 
parce? and to obviate the interference of all 
1uman authority between the word of God and 
the consciences of his professing people. In the 
prosecution of this object it neccesarily occun 
not only to vindicate the independent and inms 
sic sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as a com 
plete rule of faith and obedience, by arguments 
drawn from the character and declarations of 
their divine author;—by an induction of leading 
particulars respecting the faith and order of the 
church, its officers and ordinances, and the qua- 
lifications and duties of its members; but also to 
attack and obviate the high pretensions of ar 
suming ecclesiastics, by vindicating the sacred 
text from the false constructions forced upon it 
in support of their pretended claims. This he 
docs by shewing, in the first place, that the fixed 
and appropriate meaning of the term church, in 
the New Testament, when used in relation to 
the subjects of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is eith- 
er universal or particular, as noticed in my last. 
In the prosecution of this part of his plan, (p. %4) 
referring to apostolic times, he observes thas, 
“in those days scctarianism had no existence 
except as contemplated in prophetic vision.” 
The amalgamation of christian communities 
into one solid, compact, and united body, by re- 
presentation in ecclesiastical councils, was not 
then heard of. Such worldly compacts of seli- 
secking and self-interested spiritual rulers, e>- 
deavoring to promote their ambitious demgrh 
had not, at this time, as afterwards, subverted 
the liberties and privileges of the children of 
God. The wisdom of ecclesiastical councils ba 
not, as yet, occupied the place of the wisdom of 
the Lord Jesus; nor had scholastic or system® 
tic divinity destroyed the simplicity of the do 
trine of Christ. Far otherwise do matters sow 
appear. We must now have a system of got 
ernment modelled upon the best establishment 
around us. We must have superior and inferno 
courts, legislative assemblies, and ecclesia 
judicatories. And what, at the best, makes bst 
a bungling job of the whole of such systems i! 
that the same assembly ie this moment legist 
tive, and anon judicative; not only is it the st 
ker, but the executor of its own laws; thus ope 
ing a door for the most tyrannical exercise 
power. It is well that our liberties, civil asd 
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religious, are nteed by wise and liberal 
institutions. Were it not for this, we should soon 


be furnished with the necessary appendages of 
al} such ecclesiastical establishments, to wit, in- 
quisitorial racks and gibbets, the most convinc- 
ing instruments ever used by ecclesiastical pow- 
er. Matters, then, have mightily changed since 
apostolic times. The appellation church, from 
designating a few disciples associated together 
to sing praises to Jesus Christ,” (and commemo- 
rate his death) ‘has come to’signify a large and 
respectable body or sect of professing christians, 
once a year represented in general assembly, or 
in its convocation of bishops, usually convened 
to make laws to bind the consciences of their 
careless and submissive adherents. ` According- 
8 we have the Romish Church, the Episcopal 
burch, the Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Church, the Baptist Church; and their natural 
associates in power,” (the Romish Conclave) 
“The Convocation of Bishopa, the General As- 
sembly, the Methodist Conference, the Baptist 
Convention; a kind of phraseology to which the 
New Testament is a tatal stranger. Little did 
the first christians think that the body of Christ 
should ever be aplit up into such fragments, and 
that its professed friends should become the ri- 
vals of earthly potentates in their thirst for splen- 
dor and power. Little did they suppose that the 
followers of Christ should so far lose sight of 
their Master's glory, as to become the mere 
dupes of a designing oligarchy, in promoting 
the prosperity of any particular sect or faction. 
Now that all this has come to pass, may be es- 
tablished from the most indubitable phraseology : 
what does such language as the Baptist interest, 
the Methodist interest, the Presbyterian interest, 
indicate? Who does not perceive that the se- 
cret spring of action which this betrays, is the 
ndizement of a party? This, and often 
this alone, is the grand moving cause of all that 
fury, zeal, and seeming earnestness with which 
our peaceful hours of rest have been broken in 
upon, and grievousiy misspent. And, to promote 
and gain this mighty end, have been the cause 
of collecting together synods and other ecclesi- 
astical councils, since the commencement of 
those extended corruptions, by which the ehurch- 
es’ beauty hae been defaced. But who is there 
so blind as not to see, that, in proportion as the 
ndizement of a sect is promoted, so is the 
a of Christ injured; and, the cause of truth 
and righteousness, of heavenly peace, of chris- 
tian love and unity, more pleasing than the 
splendid offerings of mighty conquerors, 18 im- 
molated at the shrine of this insatiable love of 
299 
“Oh! then, let us return to the simplicity and 
rity of ancient times, when the disciples of 
eaus, in their associated capacity, or as individ- 
nals, acknowledged no authority, either delega- 
ted or assumed, but that of Jesus Christ; and 
when, in their church assemblies, they could 
into execution the lawe of Jesus, without 
the aid of self-constituted courts, either to new 
model or explain them; or any human authority 
to give them sanction!” 

Once more, we observe, that the language 
of the secred writers, when they come to refer 
to the local situations of the various church 
decidedly proves that they had no conception o 
a consolidated earthly church, eithcr extended™ 
(as embracing the whole population of a district 
or country, as the church of Scotland, &c.) “or 
representative” (by delegates or otherwise.) 
u Whon they refer to any circumscribed or lim- 
ited situation, as a town or city, they, in all such 
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cases, use the singular number, as the church at 
Ephesus, at Corinth, at Cenchrea, which was 
about two miles from Corinth; evidently because 
there was no christian society in any of these 
places, but one, to which the designation church 
justly belonged. 

But when they come to speak of a certain dis- 
trict of country, in which there was a number 
of such assemblies, they as invariably use the 
plural number; as, “the churches of Judea which 
are in Christ Jesus; the churches of the Gentiles; 
the churches of Macedonia; the churches of Ga- 
latia; the seven churches which are in Asia;” 
never the “church of Judea, of the Gentiles” 
(or the gentile church,) ‘of Macedonia, of Asia, 
or of Galatia.” Now this phraseology proves 
that the word church, in the singular number, 
was so completely ———— to a single con- 
gregation of Chriat’s disciples, and had become 
so universally the name by which such an assem- 
bly was distinguished, that nothing but local 
situation was necessary to subjoin to it, in order 
to make it explicitly refer to a particular society; 
and, that it would have been an absolute abuse 
of language to have used it as the appropriate 
name of any differently constituted meeting. 
The word congregation, which, through custom, 
has become the appropriated name of an assem- 
bly of people in the habit of meeting to attend 
to the worship of God, might as properly be 
applied to a session, a presbytery, a synod, and 
a general assembly, as to apply the appellation 
church to any of these. But, were we to adopt 
thia course, confusion and obscurity would be the 
consequence, and language would cease to be 
(an intelligible) medium of communicating our 
ideas. ere the word congregation to be indis- 
criminately applied to the meetings above no» 
ticed, then it could be the orp riated name 
of none of them; and we would be obliged to 
use it with such expletives as would prevent 
mistakes. In like manner, if the word church 
became the appropriated appellation, by which 
a —— assembly of the saints was dis- 
tinguished; it follows, that it could never have 
become the appropriated designation by which 
any differently framed assembly could be repre- 
sented. Nor could it ever be used in reference 
to a representative assembly of any description, 
without the addition of such expletives; or, in 
such a connexion as would preclude misappre- 
hension. But in none of the passages in which 
the appellative church occurs, where it is sup- 
posed to apply to a representative body, are there 
any expletives subjoined to intimate a change in 
the application ot the word; nor is there any 
thing in the connexion which would indicate 
such a use of it, as shall afterwards more fully 
appear. If, then, this is the fact; and if the 
word church, after all, will be found to mean, at 
one time, a kirk session, or consistory; at an- 
other, a synod, or provincial conference; and 
again, @ general seen convened in judica- 
ture; or a general confarence in conclave as- 
sembled; and yet no intimation of any of these 
different meanings in the connexion; nor any 
expletive annexed to intimate the change; must 
there not follow the utmost confusion and mis 
apprehension? and would not every writer, who 
would commit such blunders, be justly chargea- 
ble with darkening counsel by words withoat 
knowledge? Should he not be reprehended se= 
verely for his ambiguous and unmeaning phrase 
ology? And is it so, that it remains to be the 
province of the Holy Spirit alone, to write unin- 
telligibly?' To use words, yea, appropriated 
names, in a variety of different meanings, — 
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out warning us of the change; or intimating the 
reason of such alteration from the fixed and 
determined meaning of such appellations! Far 
be it from any christian to think so improperly 
of the productions of inspiration;—to suppose 
that he ever meant to speak unintelligibly, or 
use language calculated rather to obscure, than 
to elucidate divine truth! Let us prefer charging 
the evil to its proper cause,—a disposition to 
make the scriptures quadrate with our respective 
systems. It is this that has affixed certain mean- 
ings to words, which the Spirit of God never 
intended them to convey. By this means men 
gratify their prejudices, and prop up those sys- 
tems of religion to which they are attached, and 
give them the appearance of scriptural support; 
when the volume of inspiration directly discoun- 
tenances and opposes every thing of the kind. 

. 80 long, therefore, as we arc to regard words as 
signs of our ideas, and the Divine Spirit sent to 
reveal to us every thing necessary for the proper 
manegement of his children, we ought to lay it 
down as a fixed principle, that when he speaks 
to us, he intends to be understood: and, conse- 
quently, that he uses words in their commonly 
acknowledged import.” 

Thus our author justly reasons against tho 
perversion and abuse of the language of inspira- 
tion, and points out the true cause of it, while 
rescuing and defending the term church from 
the forced and incoherent meanings imposed 
upon it, in support of an assumed authority to 
dictate in matters of religion. And having done 
this, (as I think he most evidently and irrefuta- 
bly has, in the coursc of his investigation,) all 
rule and authority in the church of Christ, (ex- 
cept that ofa single congregation with its proper 

“ officers, over its own proper inembera, in the ex- 
ecution of the laws already made and provided 
in the holy scriptures for the government of the 
church,) are for ever abolished. Consequently, 
every distinct worshipping assembly, or particu- 
lar church, remains in full possession of all that 
power of complete self-government, with which 
the apostles left the primitive churches fully in- 
vested, after they had set in order amongst them 
the things that were wanting for this purpose. 

In the course of his vindication, our author 
frequently refers to the modest assumption in 
behalf of synods and councils, recognized in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter xxx. 
section 3. and adverts to the only two passages 
of scripture thercin quoted in support of it with- 
out a formal reference to the Confession of a full 
quotation of the passage, which reads thus: “It 
belongs to synods and councils ministerially to 
determine controversies of faith and cases of con- 
science; to set down rules and directions for the 
better ordering of the public worship of God, and 

vernment of the church; to receive complaints 
in cases of mal-administration, and sauthorita- 
tively to determine the same; which decrees and 
determinations, if consonant to the word of God, 
are to be received with reverence and submis- 
sion; not only for their agreement with the word, 
but also for the power whereby they are made, 
as being an ordinance of God, appointed thereto 
in his word. Acts xv. 15—31. xvi. 4. Matt. xviii. 
17—20. “These arc the claims of the whole 
Presbyterian body on which they have continued 
to act, however otherwise divided in sentiment, 
from the year sixteen hundred forty-seven to the 
present day. Claims which justify the preten- 
mions and acts of all synods and councils, from 
the council of Nice to the present day; for, ac- 
cording to them, and they are the judges, both 
the authority enacting, and the acts enacted, are 
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according to the word of God. It is true, but 
rather unhappily for them, it is conceded, sect. 
4. that“all synods or councils since the apostles’ 
times, whether general or particular, may err, 
and many have erred; therefore they are not to 
be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as a help in both.” Eph. ii. 29. Acts xvii. 
11.1 Cor. ii. 5.2 Cor.i.24. ‘Therefore, before we 
can warrantably receive their help, we must first 
help ourselves; and ascertain by our own research 
of the holy scriptures whether those things, : 
which they have determined, are so. A poor, 
uncertain, fallible help, indeed! And yet so in- 
vested with a divine authority, as to be an “or- 
dinance of God!!) And which if we do — 

or 
who ever resiste the dogmas of such decreeing 
and enacting authority, without being cast out 
as heretics or schismatics, however unscriptu- 
ral they might appear to the conscientious re- 
cusant? But this, it seems has only been the 
case “since the apostles’ times.” Happy, then, 
yea, thrice happy, the christians that lived in the 
apostles’ times, whose helps were infallible. Helps 
that might be depended upon with the utmost 
confidence. Helps worthy of God to give, and 
of his people to receivo. And would it not be 
better still to rest in the helps thus supplied, than 
to have recourse to such miserable supplements, _ 
~——such super refinements of “rules and directions 
for the better ordering of the public worship of 
God, and government of his church?” Have 
we not reason to fear, yea, is it not evident, that 
the rules and directions superadded to what the 
apostles left behind them, under the pretence of 
the better ordering of things, have had the 
very contrary tendency? Did not the apostles, 
by means of the faith and order established by 
them in the churches, leave the christian com- 
munities in peace and love amongst themselves, 
and towards cach other? But how is it now, 
after the better orderings, and additional im- 

rovements of, at least, fifteen hundred years? 
Let the reader judge. 

But to proceed: Our author not nly evinces 
by a copious induction of evidence from the 
holy scriptures against the allegations of Dr. 
McLeod and others, that the term church is 
never used in the singular to denote a plurality 
of assemblies in any place, united in a repre- 
sontative body, to regulate the concerns of its 
constituents; but also attacks and exposes the 
forced interpretations put upon Matthew xviii. 
17, &c. und Acts xv. 15—in support of auch re- 

resentation. The reader wili please to recol- 
ect, that it is upon these two passages, as upon 
an impregnable foundation, that the whole 
colossian superstructure of synods and councils, 
their divine constitution and mighty powers are 

redicated, in the above cited article, from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. They ought 
certainly, therefore, to be proof of the most 
obvious and decisive character, in order to 
support such high pretensions, such vast as- 
sumption of power. But from what appears 
upon the face of the investigation before ua, the 
former shrinks, nay, quite disappears at the first 
touch; and, considered as proof, goes rather to 
demolish than to support the superstructure 
founded upon it. For, as our author ey ob- 
serves, the phrase “teil it to the church,” in the 
above connexion, precludes forever the possi- 
bility of appeal, inasmuch as the sentence of the 
church is decisive, being ratified in heaven. If 
we understand the word church, then, in its ap- 
propriated scriptural import, for a single congre- 
gaton of saints statedly meeting for religious 
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urposes, a rejection of its decision admits of no 
appeal, and if we should understand it as Pres- 
byterians do, to mean a kirk session, a presbytery 
or a synod, to whichsoever of these the com- 
plaint is made, by its decision the matter is de- 
termined, being ratified in heaven: consequently 
to the defendant, or rather to the recusant, there 
remains no room for appeal, though he should 
think himself aggrieved. “Tell it to the 
charch,” then, is the third and last step in the 
process; however we may understand the term. 
“In the reasoning which we have followed up, 
says Mr. T. in reference to this quotation, we 
have taken it for granted, that some one of the 
courts specified, might have been intended. 
But—whether you call it a consistory, a session, 
a committee, a bishop’s court, a synod, or con- 
ference, what you please, there is not the most 
distant allusion to any one of such constituted 
jadicatories, whatcver in the passage. We 
would ask,—what hinders the word church 
from being here understood in its usual and de- 
termined acceptation ?’—“By what rule of sound 
criticism,” says Professor Campbell, “can we 
arbitrarily impose here on the word church, the 
mgnification of church representative, a significa- 
tion which we do not find it bears in one other 
passage of scripture? To affirm, without proof, 
that this is the sense of it here, is taking for 
ted the very point in dispute.”® Let it first 
— that in the prania of tho New 
Testament, the word church is applied to a re- 
presentative body of any kind, and we will 
relinquish the point, &c. Our author next pro- 
ceeds to investigate the claims in sapport of 
the representative system, founded on Acts xv. 
15, &c. the other parts of the foundation assumed 
in the Westminster Confession, in support of the 
divine right of synods and councils: the whole 
əf which claims appear, in the course of the in- 
restigation, to receive as little countenance from 
:his latter passage, as they did from the former. 
P. 124, “ We shall now more particularly ex- 
imine the 15th chapter of the Acts, which is 
supposed to present an example for courts of ap- 
yeal, and to which all the different denomina- 
ions refer with confidence in support of their 
‘espective systems. ‘To conceive, however, that 
his chapter lays a foundation for papal usurpa- 
ion, and diocesan — and classical 
wesbytery, is perfectly absurd: yet this is the 
proof to which they all appeal in support 

»f these different hierarchies. That this chap- 
er lays no foundation for any one of the above 
ystems, and especially for those courts of ap- 
veal, or ecclesiastical councils, for which it is so 
riumphantly quoted, we propose now to demon- 
itrate. Mr. M’Leod informe us, that “we have 
n this chapter an authoritative decree, enacted 
>y a representative assembly, exercising eccle- 
nastical jurisdiction over churches and presby- 
eries.” That it is an authoritative decree, we 
noet readily admit; and who is there that denies 
t? But that this decree was enacted or ordain- 
sd by a representative assembly, we refuse to 
scknowledge. The first argument by which he 
attempts to prove hie position is this: “The 
apostles did not determine the question as in- 
pired extraordinary teachers and rulers. When 
— they spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. This excludes disputation. But 
tbout the question there was much disputa- 
ion! On reading this paragraph we were 
truck with astonishment—What! the apostles 
lid not determine the question as inspired, 
xxtraordinary teachers!! For what then are 
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these uninspired decrees placed in the in- 
aspired volume? Not determine the question as 
inspired extraordinary teachers!! hy then 
does the language of the decrees declare the 
contrary? “it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things.” What! this ques 
tion not determined by inspiration, and yet 
“it seemed good to the Holy Ghost!!! Oh! 
pou: oh! bigotry! what have you done? 

fou cease not to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. Need we, then, endeavor to argue out 
these decrees to be an inspired document, when 
they are expressly so called by the inepired 
writer himself, and also by the unanimous voice 
of the apostles and elders, with the whole church, 
who preface thcir letter with this declaration — 
Whocan deny it that believes the inspiration of 
the scriptures at all? This one fact, then, in- 
validates forever any argument that can be 
drawn from it in favor of ecclesiastical councils 
and enactments. But we are told, * About this 
question there was much disputation, and in- 
spiration excludes disputation.” Beitso. Amo 
whom did this much disputation take place! 
Was it among the apostles? No such thing. 
Not a symptom of this kind is noticed as happen- 
ing between those inspired characters. On the 
contrary, the three of them that spake are in 
perfect accordance in their views of the subject; 
as any person may sec who will take the trouble 
of examining the narrative. Nor does the cir- 
cumstance of the apostles’ arguing the point 
from the Old Testament scriptures, or from the 
facta that had occurred under their own labo 
alter the case respecting the inspiration of this 
document, more than the same course destroys 
the inspiration of the epistles, in which we find 
it pursued to great extent. Thie, therefore, was 
evidently an extraordinary mecting, because 
composed in part of inspired extraordinary men, 
who were competent to ordain inspired and. ex- 
traordinary decrees, being authorized to dọ sọ 
by the Holy Ghost. Until then, you can find a 
synod partly composed of such characters as are 
competent to enact decrees under the infallible 
guidance of the Holy. Spirit, as the above men- 
tioned document was ordained, it is vain to plead 
this case as a precedent for ecclesiastical courts, 
or to talk of enacting authoritative rules of faith 
and manners for the disciples of Christ. The 
claims of the court of Rome, on this score, 
have some degree of consistency with them. It 
at once sets up for infallibility, and his Holiness 
telles you plainly, that he is the successor of Pee 
ter, and derives his authority immediately from 
Jesus Christ, whose vicar he is upon earth, bat 
there are ecclesiastical courte claiming a righ 
authoritatively, to cnact laws for the people o 
God; to determine articles of faith, and resolve 
cases of conscience, and that, at the very time 
they are disclaiming every thing like intallibil- 
ity.— We would ask, then, What is the differ- 
ence between a Presbyterian synod or assembly, 
claiming to be the successors of the apostl 
exercising their assumed power in the name, a 
by the authority of Jesus Christ; and hia Holi- 
ness the Pope, claiming to be the successor of 
Peter, and exercising his assumed power in the 
name and by the authority of Jesus Christ? For 
our part, we have a number, by whose combina- 
tion they become the more dangerous. 

Page 98. ‘But let us inquire more minutely 
into the materials of which this assembly was 
composed. Were they ministers and elders on- 
ly? Yes,” says our author, “the assembly was 
composed of presbyters.” “No,” says the in- 
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— writer, “for it pleased the apostles and el- 
ers, with the whole church, to send chosen men 
of their owh company to Antioch.” And again, 
“the apostles, and elders, and brethren send, 
greeting.” Here, then are two writers at issue 
upon this point; and the question simply is this, 
Shall we believe the assertion of Alexander M’- 
Leod, because Or shall we believe the 
testimony of Luke, because he was inspired by 
the Holy Spirit?” 

I shail close these extracts for the present with 
the following; see page 124:—“What, then, be- 
comes of this jure divino system, or the divine 
warrant for ecclesiastical courts? 1s there any 
warrant whatever contained in the inspired 
volume for such constituted courts? We reply 
unhesitatingly, that there is not,in any shape; 
neither directly nor impliedly. That there is 
nothing “agreeable to sound reasoning from es- 
tablished truths,—nor from approved exainple,— 
nor sanctioned by divine approbation,—nor es- 
tablished by divine acts,—nor recommended by 
directions from God,” to be found in favor of such 
B system; and, consequently, that it cannot be of 

divine right, our author himself being judge.” 
i PHILALETHES. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Tue following Reply to a second communica- 
tion of “A Friend to Truth,” which appeared in 
the “Western Luminary,” some time since, was 
intended first to have appeared in that paper.— 
The reason it was not published in the “Lumin- 
_ ary,” will probably be made known hereafter. 


PRINTER. 
Mr. Skillman, 

Dear Sin—It is said you are a christian. I 
will, therefore, address you as if in truth you 
were one. I profess to be a christian, and will 
speak toyou as I think a christian ought to speak. 
Christians have a right to use a liberty with each 
other, not commun to,all mankind. They may 
exhort, admonish, reprove, and entreat one ano- 
ther in a way in which the children of this world 
dare not. They are all born again, and from 
above, and have kindred feelings, desires, aims, 
and pursuits. They sre children of one tamily, 
are all taught by God, and under the government 
of one Divine King. They are mutually bound 
to be subject to the same laws, and to watch over 
one another. They sometimeserr. Hence arise 
the obligations of reciprocal care fur each other's 


You published, about three months ago, a com- 
munication injurious to my moral and religious 
character. You saw my refutation thereof six or 
seven weeks ago. You promised, from a sense 
of justice no doubt, to publish my refutation a 
week after you saw it. But you did not meet 
your engagements, because it is presumed tho 
author, or authors of the slander, had not their 
rejoinder ready. Dare you not let my reply ap- 
pear as soon as you saw it, or as soon as you pro- 
mised it? Were zoe afraid to Jet your readers 
gee it, unpreceded by a second publication of the 
slander, and unsucceeded by a long rejuinder: 
lest they should be in danger of being convinced ? 
_ There is either cowardice or injustice apparent 

in this thing; but which, I will not say; or whe- 

ther either, until you vindicate yourself. If the 
sun ought not to go down upon achristian’s anger, 
it ought not to rise and set for forty days on the 
@olumne of slander and evil report uncontradict- 


— —— the refutation is in possession of the 


isher. It is true you informed us you ex- 
ir pasted an addition of subscribers to your paper; 
- Smd that you would ultimately have the pleasure 
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of publishing more generally my refutation.— 
Bat, sir, in gaining power you lost time; and one 
great act of kindness does not always compen- 
sate for two wrongs. Now I exhort you to do se 
no more. Be never reedy to take up an evil re- 
port against pon neighbor; and should it get into 
circulation, be ever ready to put it down. 

But now to the rejoinder of your “Friend to 
Truth.” He has tried to escape through the back 
door which I mentioned in my refutation he had 
left open for himself. He contends he said no 
harm of me, nor of the New Testament: nor did 
he intend to praise, or blame, or criticise the 
work, but merely to correct a false impression on 
the public mind, that pisos among many.— 
This is, I grant, what he professed to do; but, in 
reality, he made a false impression upon the pub- 
lic mind, and most grievously slandered me.— 
He brings the foulest charge ever mortal man 
brought against me. Now for the proof. His 
own words are, “He (viz. myself) wae anxious to 
furnish the public with a gospel shaped exact 
to his own views.” Now, Mr. Skillman, I a 
you what more grievous charge could you con- 
ceive of, than to accuse a professed christian of 
wilfully, designedly, “anztously” imposing upon 
the christian public a book, purporting to be 
a correct trenslation of the New Testament, 
“shaped exactly to his own views,” and in which 
he makes the Spirit of God speak to suit him- 
self, regardless of the true meaning thereof? It 
is a crime above all forgery, interpolation, and 
perversion, known in human affairs. 1f thie be 
done without a shadow of proof, without a single 
specification, is it not slander of the highest 
character? I leave this question with you, eir, 
and the public. But the fact that I am so ac- 
cused without a single specification in proof 
thereof, is manifest from the two pieces publish- 
ed in your paper over the signature “Friend to 
Truth.” 

I must not feel myself slandered nor injured 
by such an allegation; nor must I defend my- 
self from it, unless l renounce al! christian char- 
acter! So this gentleman insinuates. It would 
be impolite and unchristian in me to plead not 
guilty. I have not so learned Christ. I have 
plead not guilty, and this pious and just lover of 
truth has written again. And what hashe said! 

ist. That he is not Dr. Blythe. 

2d. That he “brought no charge against me.” 

3d. He acknowledges that he made one false 
representation on Acts xx. 28. 

4th. He attacks Griesbach. 

5th. He — me a Unitarian. 

6th. He demands of me the proof, or to say 
that I am a Unitarian. And, 

7th. He then charges me only with “fast wing- 
ing my way towards the cold regions of Unita- 
rianism.”” He then prays forme. The whole 
farce is then complete. i 

On these points I must of course say something. 
He says I “attribute his piece to Dr. Blythe.” 
No where is this said in my ror He then 
draws into view an interview I once had with Dr. 
Blythe, of which he gives s one-sided and in- 
correct representation. I feel not one unkind 
emotion towards Dr. Blythe. Itis true he acted 
unkindly, and, I think, an unchristian part to- 
warda me. In the fall of 1824, when I wae in 
the neighborhood of his congregation, as I was 
correctly informed, he commanded his people 
not to go to hear me, telling them I was “a very 
bad man and he could prove it.” This was ob- 
viously an attack upon my moral and religious 
character. I called upon bim for an se 
and his reasons for so accusing me. a 
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what I had heard. He did not deny having ssid 
eo. I called on him for the proof. He said he 
knew nothing about or against my moral char- 
acter, and that he did not mean my moral char- 
acter; but that he considered me erroneous.— 
I said the people did not so understand his 
accusation, and that the term “ded” always re- 
lated to moral character, and that ifhe had said 
an erroneous man I should never have inquired 
after it. I also added that a person acquainted 
with the meaning of words could not use the 
term bad as synonymous with erroneous. He 
again repeated as above, and thus retracted or 
explained away the import of his accusation. 
He then told me he pitied me. I replied, I also 
pitied him. He added, that I was laboring to 

ull down the kingdom of the clergy, and that 

e was determined to build it up. As to any 
ehallenge I gave him to ‘‘a debate before the 
sovereign people,” I am not conscious; but Col. 
Drake will, no doubt, remember whether or not; 
and as he heard my conversation with the Doc- 
tor, I appeal to him whether the above is not 
correct. This is Mr. Friend to Truth’s first proof 
that the New Testament is not faithfully pub- 
lished. : 

In the next place this good man reminds his 
readers that his sole object in hie first piece, wa 
“to correct false impressions that prevaile 
among many with regard to the New Testa- 
ment?!” But we have no evidence that any 
“ false impressions’ existed but the word of an 
anonymous scribe. And no man could have 
any such — as he describes, who had 
read the work; aa every thing is plainly stated 
both inthe prefaces and appendix. So that his 
effort was altogether gratuitous, and uncalled for. 
And he admits he had never seen the prospectus; 
consequently, could say nothing about my fidel- 
ity in the matter. This is his second argument 
to prove the translation unfaithful. 

nthe subject of baptism, he had said that 
“the alterations were upwards of eighty,” and 
complains of my saying that this was telling 
eighty lies in one truth. This, I own, as he 
understands it, was quite as impolite as it was 
for Paul to say that the “Cretans are always 
liars,” oras it was for John to say, that “he ia 
a liar who says he knows God, and does not 
keep his commandments.” But he is too san- 
guine when he thinke that I admit he tells one 
truth in this matter. For, should a schoolboy 
say he had seen eighty pigeons when he only 
saw one eighty times, I would not allow that he 
bad told one truth in his whole story. And the 
young student of which he speaks, and of whom 

6 read in the spelling-book, who made three 
chickens out of two, reflects on himself, and not 
on me, if he had the sense to see it. It suited 
his conduct—not mine. He next passes by 
with a sneer the fact that Doctors Campbell and 
Macknight authorized every thing said on baptism 
in the whole work. Three facts are stated in m 
reply, showing that there is not in reality one al- 
teration on the subject of baptism, in the whole 
eighty: and, Mr. Skillman, take notice, he does 
not attack one of the three. I demand ofhim a re- 
fatation, if he can of these three facts. All that 
he can say, these three unassailed, is only mak- 
ing instead of removing “false impressions.” 

us we dis of his “more than eighty al- 
terations,”’ or his third argument to remove false 
im pressions. 

e next telis us tbat Griesbach divided the 
collated manuscripts into three classes, and “‘if 
he mistakes not, — the nee of God 
into Lord (Acts xx. 28.) “on the authority of a 
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very few.” Ashe afraid of commi 
himself bere, we shall advise him to inform him- 
self better before he next writes, and request 
him to give the names of the manuscripts upon 
the authority of which the reading is preferred, 
and then we shall see whether they are of more 
weight than the very many on the other side, 
But.here he gives up the point about my making 
a false impression, and also passes by, without 
a single remark the testimony of Ireneus and the 
Syriac version. He also fails to charge Gries- 
bach with Unitarianiam, and Michaelis with So- 
cinianism, which he ought to have done. He 
also studiously avoids telling us how the readin 
Lord instead of God, destroys the divinity o 
Jesus. Until this is done it is all a mere puff of 
noisy breath. I assert that Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament is the most correct text in christen- 
dom—and this at least isa fair and full balance 
to all his assertions on Nolan. So goes his fourth 
argument. 
is fifth argument is, that I am almost a Uni- 

tarian, and sorry is he that the evidence is not 
stronger. But this he is at great pains to prove. 
His first proof of thie tremendous charge is, that: 
“ Christian Union,” was Dr. Fishback, and “.4- 

uila” was Barton W. Stone; and that I persua- 

ed Dr. Fishback and B. W. Stone that there was 
no difference between them on the subject of 
worshipping Jesus. But unfortunately for his 
conclusion, the premises are false: for B. W, 
Stone never wrote one sentence in the Christian 
Baptist over any signature whatever. “Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi.” His“good reason” to the con- 
trary nore he sane: is second reason why 
I am a Unitarian is, because I told a correspon- 
dent from Missouri that I was not a Socinian. 
Because I am not a Socinian, therefore, I must 
be a Unitarian. This is sound logic. He be- 
lieves me sometimes. Well now, I will tell him, 
that I am neither an Arian, nor Unitarian, nor 
Sabellian. Query—Wil] he now bclieve that I 
am none of these, upon the same evidence on 
which he believes Iam nota Socinian? 

Third proof of my Unitarianism—I quote the 
Reformer. Now I never heard nor understood 
thatthe Reformer was a Unitarian, nor did I ever 
hear him so charged. Butif he be, will my quo- 
ting him on historical matters, or any other, not 
on the doctrine of Jesus, prove me a Unitarian? 
If so, then every one is a Deist who quotes Hume 
or Gibbon; every one that quotes Dr. Blythe is 
a Presbyterian, and every one that quotes John 
Wesley is a Methodist. <A fine eritic on the 
New Testament truly!!! 

His fourth proof is, that I sympathized with 
the rulers of Transylvania University when per- 
secuted by the righteous. I pitied the goats 
when the sheep butted them prodigiously. Ye 
I pitied the goats’ horns when red with the bloo 
of thesheep. And if a Protestant should knock 
out the brains of a Papist, and I should be so un- 
fortunate as to pity the Pepist, I must then turn 
Catholic, and worship the host. Admirable 
tranelator!! Profound interpreter!! Steel and 
lead might as soon elicit a spark of fire as your 

enius prove me a Unitarian. [I never sympa- 
thized with the religious opinions of any ruler of 
the Transylvania University; for I never knew 
that they gave themselves nor the public much 
concern about supernatural religion of any sort; 
but I confesa that I thought it unadvisable that 
the Presbyterians should control every fountain 
of literature in the West; and unreasonable that 
a state institution should become a sectarian 
school. Afterthus proving me to bea Unitarian, 
he asks me to say whether or not I am, by — 


ing certain phrases which he has the goodness to 
prescribe, only attaching to them, without men- 
tal reservetion, the orthodox sense. I see he 
thinks me conscientious! Well now, should I 
conscientiously avow that I am not a Unitarian, 
inian, Arian, Semiarian, or Sabellian, I won- 
der whether he would believe mo. We shall 
try. Ifhe does not, then my using histest words 
would be of no use: for, then, I spake feignedly. 
Strange case, indeed! Iam accused of being or 
leaning to a Unitarian, and not one sentiment or 
sentence in all my writings or public speeches 
adduced in proof. Iam accused of making a 
New Testament to suit my gospel; and yet my 
accuser does not say what my gospel is, nor does 
he say that I have perverted one single word to 
favor it—Yes, he has. Has he not censured the 
word Lord instead of God? But has he accused 
Griesbach, Ireneus, and the Syriac version, and 
many others, of having gospels of their own to 
foist upon the public ?—No. Has he accused 
them of Socinianism or Unitarianism?—No. If, 
then, this “alteration,” himself being -judge, 
doee not prove them interpolators and heretics, 
how can it criminate me!! But, sir, is it not 
passing strange, that of all the texts that apeak 
of “thesupreme deity of Jesus” in the whole New 
Testament, he has not found one against which 
to except in the new translation, seve this one! 
and even this one he does not presume to shew 
to be Unitarian. Is it so that he has not another 
one in ali the book to place along side of it. 
Surely, then, the new translation is most unex- 
ceptionable on this subject; for more than twenty 
have been excepted to in the common version on 
this account, by Calvinistic writers, as I can prove. 
I do charge him with the crime of slander in 
this instance; and I call upon him to show that 
there is any gospel other than the apostolic sup- 
ported in the new version. I have often given 
my reasons why I object to expressing myself in 
any creed language, upon any article of the chris- 
tian religion. See also an essay on “ purity of 
speech,” in this No. on this very topic. do 
believe that Jesus the Saviour is the Word made 
flesh;.that this Word was “in the beginning 
with God, and that this word was God.” ` I do 
believe and teach that he is “the Alpha and 
Omega—the First and the Last.” I believe 
that “ although he twas rich, and thought it nota 
robbery to be like God, yet he made himeelf 
— and ten thousand persons are witnesses 
at I pray to him and teach others.to pray to him, 
and to worship him with all their hearts, without 
reservation or equivocation. If this be a proof 
of Dnitarianism or Arianism, I may be accused; 
but otherwise no man can accuse me without 
being guilty ofslander. But I will speak of him 
in bible terms, and in the words which the Holy 
Spint teaches, and notin the language of Ash- 
dod. I do so on all other topics equally with 
thie. But, like a true son of a sect, this anony- 
mous slanderer fist orders me to be scourged, 
and then asks me what I have done. He first 
accuses me of the basest crime, and then, un- 
able to convict me of it, he adjurez me to say, am 
I not guilty? He condemns me and then calls 
for the evidence. ButI defy him to prove his 
charge, and to prove from the new version that 
I have not faithfully done every thing proposed 
to be done in the work. In his last piece he has, 
indeed, not even adverted to the esential parts 
of my former reply. He has not made a single 
objection to the 15th and 16th poni phs of 
my reply, nor a single remark, that Pea see, 
on them; and these unassailed, he has conceded 
every point of importance. 
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-| so it is, that whi 
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He thanks me, not for having given this trans- 
lation to the public; but snarls at the idea of its 
being imprisoned, because two or three clergy- 
men in the state have the whole work, and per- 
haps not more than three men in the whole state 
have all the three works which I have given in 
one volume. Many of them may have one of the 
three, some two, but very few indeed have the 
whole; and should not the “laity” have the 
work as well as the clergy? J gave it to 
and he will take it from them. I can prove, as 
soon as he piros his name, if I am not greati 
mistaken, that he heas actually took home to his 
own house the work from some of his lay breth- 
ren, first telling them its faults and then accept- 
ing of it asa present. His name, in full, will 
decide this point. But with all he says about 
the clergy having these works, I am told he had 
to ride to Winchester to a circulating library to 
get a peep into Doddridge on Acts xx. 28, that 
he might make out his case. 

He requests me to publish his rejoinder. My 
rules require his name when a request of this 
sort is made. Let him publish his name, and I 
will publish them from-Dan to Beersheba. 

Mr. Skillman, as a chnatian, I can have no 
object but truth. I am not afraid to avow my 
sentiments on any subject, Iam obliged to you 
for your last extract from the Christian Baptist; 
but cannot thank you for the head you made for 
it. But your head and my body will not make 
one man. I court investigation, special &nd 
strict investigation of the new version. I thank 
all for their criticisms, but none for their slan- 
ders. I feel able to defend the work against all 
opposition, and will think so until I am tried. 
You will publish this, I trust, as soon as you seé 
it, especially as you have published the slanders 
of your friend twice, and tacked his rejoinder to 
the heels of my reply. You will excuse this 
hasty scroll, as your paper was received by me 
after night, on the 6th instant, at Louisville. I 
am now starting to Indiana, and cannot tran- 
scribe my Monday morning’s lucubrations, 

` Your honest friend, A. CAMPBELL. 

Louisville, January 8, 1827. 

= 


Anecdote. 

A Scorcn blacksmith being asked the mean- 
ing of metaphysics, explained it as follows:— 
“When the party who listens dinna ken what 
the pr who speaks means, and the party who 
speaks dint ken what he means himself—that 
is metaphysics.” 


No. 9.] APRIL 2, 1827. 
ark on a Tour. 

Tumrocem the watchful care and supportin 
hand of the Father of Mercies, we have returne 
in safety from a tour in the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Tennessee, occupying a pe- 
riod of four months. On this tour I had the 
pleasure not only of visiting my old friends and 
acquaintances, but of adding many new ones to 
the number. To this pleasure, however, wasan- 
nexed the pain of parting. For, to the uncer 
tainty of meeting again in this pilgrimage, was 
added the uncertainty,-in some instances at 
least, of meeting in the heavenly country. For, 
while we rejoice in the assurance of meeting 
many of our friends in that blessed state where 
there is no more separation, it must be acknowl- 
edged that there are some personally attached 
to us, and we to them, from various reasons, con- 
cerning whose eternal life we can entertain but 
a very slender ie It is, perhaps, natural; but 

e we exercise banevolence. to- 
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wards al] mankind, we more ardently desire the 
salvation of some than of others. Hence it is, 
that on our list of friends there are some of 
whose salvation we are not always sanguine; 
yet, from their social and merely human virtues, 
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every verse of the Song of Solomon; from the 
mystic, who finds the whole plan of salvation in 
Paul’s shipwreck and escape on Malta; from the 
inspired enthusiast, who tells of dreams and 
visions, of extacies and revelations all the day; 


we feel compelled, with more than ordinary zeal, | from the drivelling paraphrast to the verbose and 


to exclaim, * Would to God that they were not 
only almost, but altogether christians!” The 
Saviour once looked upon and loved a youn 
man of extraordinary virtue, who, with a sad aad 
sorrowful heart, bade him adieu. He was al- 
most, but not altogether a disciple. There are, 
erhaps, few christians unacquainted with the 
Feelin sand views to which we allude. Thore 
is no doubt but that the Saviour of the world, his 
apostles, and the christians of the primitive age, 
had many friends who never became obedient to 
the faith. But this is a subject on which we can 
neither think nor write with pleasure. We shall 
therefore dismiss it with the expression of a 
wish that none may construe attachments or 
friendships, 'based on considerations merely hu- 
man, into an affectionate regard for the Saviour 
and his disciples. i 
We added much to pur knowledge of men and 
tbings religious, and returned home richly laden 
with materials tor public edification. These 
materiala have been quarried out of the actual 
condition of things in the religious world, and 
will require but Tittle skill te adjust to advan- 


e 
systems, an into the sanctum sanctorum of the 
teligjous world. Atthese we had but peeped 
before, but now.-+have looked full in the face the 


sacred effigies which fell down from Jupiter. 


We are often wont to conclude that from a few 
samples we know the whole, and ‘that from a 
shor acquaintarice we know the man.’ Of the 
fallacy of such conclusions we have frequent 
proofs, but yet we are reluctant to suspect that 
we may be wrong. I would not raise expecta- 
tien too high, nor give occasion to retort— 
_ Returning from his Snish'd tour, 
* “ Grown ten times perter than before;” - 
but I would say that I think I am better quali- 
fied to. speak to the religious world on the sub- 
jects to which I haveʻbeen calling its attention, 
than before. I have been questiuned and cross- 
estioned a thousand times on a thousand top- 
ica; I have beard religious experiences, religious 
doubts; histories of conversions and relapses; of 
family religion, of family discipline, of christian 
congregations, of councils, conferences, and syn- 
ods, of debates and strifes, of revivals and de- 
clensions, of persecutions and triumphs, of reli- 
gions wars and commotions—so numerous and 
iversified, so ordinary and extraordinary, that I 
think little can be added to give variety to the 
religious scenery which J now have in retrospect. 
Ii undissembled piety yet exista on earth, I 
have seen it; if chnstian friendship or brotherly 
love have yet their abode on carth, I have so- 
journed with them; if intelligent zeal and active 
philanthropy yet warm a human heart, or ani- 
mate a human tongue, we have heard their elo- 
quence and felt their power. And if there can 
be seen a dreary waste of frigid speculations; if 
there be on earth a barren desert of withered 
forms and parched ceremonies; if there be a 
valley of dry bones and lifeless sculls, strewed 
with the spoils of death, we have traversed it 
through. If there be surperstition, delusion, en- 
thusiasm, scepticism, infidelity, or atheism, yet 
alive, we have conversed with them. 
Of the teachers of what is called religion, we 
have bad a very fullexample. From the allego- 


soporiferous commentator, we have had a perfect 
example. But on the other hand, we have also 
been conversant with the sapient doctors of bib- 
lical criticism, the shrewd and convincing rea- 
soners upon the law and the testimony; the pro- 
found interpreters of scholastic theology; the 
cloquent declaimers against vice and immorality; 
the dispassionate and frigid metaphysician; the 
practical preacher, and the erudite bishop. But 
what is worthy of notice and still more of re- 
membrance, we have heard some commend the 
life they will not lead, and approve the course 
they will not follow; who : 

; “ Sce the hetter way and approve it too, 

++ Detest the worse, and atill the worse pursue.” 

Of the influence of these teachers there is 
every where illugtrious demonstrations. Here is ` 
a congregation all on fire, and there another cold 
as Boreas. Here there is one intelligent and libe 
eral; there another ignorant and bigoted. Here 
they are all intent on mysteries, and there on 
their interpretation. fn one congregation it is all 
doctrine; in another, all practice. In a few the 
supreme question is, “ Lord, what will you have 


ot into the cabinet of the popular | ys to do?” but in many it is in effect whet is 


most fashionable? 

Religious sects do not bound and limit thease 
diversities, but they exist in all. We mingled 
with all, conversed with all, and found in all. 
pretty much the same varieties, A few differen- 
ces inopinion do not always, indeed very seldom, 
make a visible differernge in the exterior or inte- 
tior items of a profession. The Baptist and the 
Paido-Baptist, the New Light and the Old Light 
in the same latitudes vegetate alike. They wear 
different regimentala, rally round different stand- 
ards, and fight under-different captains; but 


.| neither the flag nor the cockade makes a differ- 


ence in the soldiers. One is’ heroic and daring; 
another dastardly and timid under any iffsignia. 
As.of nations it Was once said, of sects it may 
now be said, “Incvery one he that fears God `’ 
and works rightcousnhess is accepted by him.” 
And will not the sprinkled-which by nature keep 
the precepts of our Lawgiver, judge you a trans- 
gressor, ‘though immersed, who boast in your 
immersion, and keep not the commandments of 
your King? ` . ee NS ee 

The two greatest evils we have to deplore, be- 
cause pregnant with the greatest evils to man- 
kind in general, are the mamifest want of congre- 
gational-and family discipline. The easy terms 
on which many are admitted into christian com- 
munities, and the little attention paid to their af- 
ter behavior; the great zeal manifested for the 
acknowledgment of the party shybboleths, and the 
little concern expressed for the d works of 
christians, have almost defaced the landmarks 
which bound the plantations of nature and of 
grace. The decent moralist without, and the 
precise professor within, the pale of christian 
society, are, in the main, one and the same char- 
acter. And when the question is asked, What 
do you more than others? it is answered by 
comparing the best in the church with the worst 
out of it—a inode of reasoning the most sophis- 
tical in the world. It should have been by com- 
paring the worst in the church with the most re- 
spectable deistical moralist, and not by demand- 
ing all the boot between the decent sceptic end 


rizer, who preaches ra and his church out of | the extravagant — or licontious — to 
2 


make the odds between the christian and the un- 
regenerate. But thus it is that many impose up- 
en themselves und one another, They are con- 
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order of things on a general view; but we rejoi 
to know that there are many individual and 
some congregational exceptions. But when we 


tent to say that they differ from others, inasmuch | describe things in the aggregate, we epeak of 
as they frequent not the ball-room, nor the thea- | them as becomes their more general features. A 


tre, nor the haunts of dissipation. To this add, 
that the reing of congregational discipline are 
beld in such an enfeebled hand, that a group of 
the most motley character is held together whith- 
ersoever the impetus of passion, sense, or appe- 
tite guide the way. Though this is not univer- 
sal, it is very general in all parties. The re- 
straints of christian doctrine are relaxed by the 
artificial or rather mechanical restraints of wav- 
ward creeds, and an agreement in * essential” 
opinions, covers a multitude of actual aberra- 
tions trom the morulity of the Lord Jesus. 

The most generally true and correct report of 
the Baptist churches whieh could be given is as 
follows:—Tuur congregations or churches are 
under the pastoral care of one shepherd. He 
visits them every fourth Saturday and Sunday. 
In their church capacity they meet once a inouth. 
They mect at twelve on Saturday, and after or- 
ganizing themselves by prayer and the appoint- 
ment ot a moderator for the dav, business is 
called up. If there be no “business? on the 
dockes an effort is made to create sume, tcat they 
should be idle. The business gencrally consists 
in hearing the experiences of candidates for 
baptisin, should any ofler. Each member be- 
comes a juror, and when the candidate tells his 
atory, a verdict is agreed on according to the 
nature of the case. Ifa favorable opinion of the 
candidate is entertained, he is ordered to be 
baptized; und this matter disposed of, nothing 
reinaing but to hear a sermon, or to quote the 
cightcenth of Matthew over some case of disei- 
pline. The first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunder, is occupied in singing a few stan- 
zus of someting called hynins, which in gencral 
are the mictrified articles of the creed of the 
church. Next comes a prayer, or the hymn 
turned into prose; that is, the opinions of the 
brethren, dressed up in the form of prayer; and 


then comes the sermon, in which one drop of 


wine is turned into a gallon of water. By this 
miracle the faith, tliat is the opinions of the 
brethren, is strenyticened, and sometimes their 
heads become dizzy with the sound, or rather 
effervescence of the distillation, or decomposi- 
tion of the concrete material. Speculations are 
sung and then prayed, and then preached and 
then sung, and then prayed and then blessed. 
And after being thus fed and feasted, the breth- 
ven go home for onc month to ruminate and di- 
west this hearty meal. ‘Thus the lamba are fed, 
and the sheep feasted. As to the children at 
home, the fittle kids are playing about the shep- 
herds’ tents, or nipping the blossoms on the hills. 
it is altogether left to Heaven when and how to 
convert them. Itis a work of sovereign grace 
which no education can accelerate or retard. So 
sovereign are the conversions and so supernatural, 
that there is as good a chance in the playhouse 
as inthe chapel. A minute acquaintance with 
novels and romances is as well adapted to con- 
version as the historical books of the Old and 
New Testaments. The great concern about the 
children is, that they may be rich and honorable 
in this world; that they may be able to control 
a great many pounds of bread and beef, and to 
dispense it with a good grace. Thus their minds 
grow up a great morai waste, in which grow ex- 
uberantly the corrupt passions and appetites of 
nature. 





è 


This is not too highly colored for the present | 


great majority of the families I visited do attend 
to family religion and to the religious inetructioa 
of their children, and some of them to the reli- 
gious instruction of their servants, But on all 
hands I heard of, and in some instances l saw, 
“t christian parents” in whose house the melod 
of praise and the voice of prayer in seldom he 
except when a preacher calls. Neither is it ur 
cominon to find a whole family renred and mar- 
ried, and not a profvssor among them!! Yetier 
the polite circle and amongst the honorable cits 
none are mote couspicueus than they, Were 
time eternity—thia life eterna!—this world hee 
ven, and all things here immutabic, reason and 
religion would unite in teaching us to devote ou 
whole souls to the objects around us; but as we 
do not protess to think so, such christians are the 
greatest paradoxes in the universe. ‘These re 
marks procecd from benevolence, and are de 
signed not to flatter the wayward—not to ailure 
the unsuspicious—not to canccal our shame—oe 
to reproach the upright—not to palliate the 
frowurd—not to countenance the latitudinariam, 
nor to compliment the orthodox; Lut 1o war) 
admonish, to reprove, confute and commend, 
when it is due. It is not he that commends 
himself who is approved, but him the Lord com 
mends. Eprrox. 


“A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XVIII. 
Argument against it. 

Tuer prescnt general order of things is exhibited 
in miniature in the preceding remarks. There 
ure many who advucate the present order of 
thinge—not, we hope, the effects of that order, 
but the systein of things which legitimately 
issues in these results. They are, to say the 
lenst, false reasoners, or fatlacious philosopher. 
They do not assign to effccts their proper causes, 
or to causes their proper results. True philosophy 
consists in assigning effects to their true causes; 
false philosophy, in assigning effects to other 
causes than their own. We have often heard 
much of how the Lord has blessed the present 
order of things by the numerous converts a 
large accessions made to congregations unde 
the reigning systems. ‘This is most fallacious 
and dangerous logic. If it were true philosophy, 
it would equally prove that infant sprinkling, the 
invocation of saints, and the whole system 
papistical and protestant nianagements were of 
divine origin and approbation. For how often 
do we hear the Papist and the Protestant appeal 
ing to the mighty achievements of their leaden 
in proof that the Lord is with thi m, and that he 
countenances ell their movements? Eech party 
numbers its Israel every year, and capitalizes i 
converts, in attestation that the Lord is there. 
Scarce a revival comes, but Preabyterians, Met 
odista, and Baptists come in for a share; th 
in general, the two former out-count the latter. 
Now if the Baptist annual converts prove tht 
the present order of things is of divine orig 
amongst them, it will as logically prove that te 

resent order of things amongst Catholics, Pree 

ytcriang, and Protestants, is of divine appre 
tion. AIl that my reasoning powers can cot- 
clude from these premiseg, is, first, That if te 
Lord’s hand is not in these accessions, they afe 
equally deccived; and though in different 
grees, oll distant from the equator of a 
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is ten degrees south; another, ten degrees north; 
and though twenty degrees apart, they are equally 
distant from the equator of true religion. But, in 
the second place, if the Lord’s hand is in these 
accessions, then it pores that he disdains equally 
their systems and their order, and bestows his 
favors indiscriminately on all. It cannot be 
ed that he approves all their systems; for 
this would terminate in the most absurd results. 
He would then approve of Papacy, Episcopacy, 
Presbytery, and Independenes=—o infant sprink- 
ling and of believer’s immersion, and of a hundred 
things flatly eee to each other. I say, 
then, it proves, on the best — that he 
disdains all their systems and their order, and 
that he loudly proclaims it by the distributions 
of his favor upon the Baptist order, the Method- 
istic order, the Presbyterial order, and so forth. 
If the Lord approved of one of the present sys- 
tems he would confer all his favors upon that 
le; or, in other words, he would assemble 
is elect under that standard, and signalize them 
as he once did the only nation he selected and 
made his own. They could exclaim, What peo- 
ple like us!! What people has the Lord blessed 
as he has blessed us!! I say, then, that to my 
reasoning faculties, the logic of the Baptist Re- 
corder or that of the Presbyterian Luminary now 
confederated, proves not that the Lord approbates 
that for which they contend, viz. the present order 
of things in their respective circlee, but that he 
equally disdains both their orders. I would like 
to see them try their logic here. He sends his 
gospel to them all, on the supposition that the 
work of these revivals is his, and thereby calls 
them to reformation. I have no idea of magni- 
ing molebills into mountains, nor of consecra- 
ting the language of Ashdod into that of Canaan; 
I have no idea of amalgamating oil and water, 
of christening pagans, or of paganizing chris- 
tiane; I bave no idea of raising up a holy seed 
from tian or Babylonish wives, nor of proving 
that the Lord approves the present order of things, 
because the Methodists and Baptists annually 
count twenty thousand converts a-piece. 

During the ancient order of things there was 
no church meetings for the purpose of receiving 
eandidates for immersion. There were no monthl 
meetings to decide who should be baptized. 

ere was no person who held his membership 
in one church and had the pastoral care of an- 
other in which he was not a member, and ‘to 
which he was not amenable, as is now the case 
very generally. There was no ehurch in those 
days of primitive iategrity, composed of a hun- 
dred members, which, in a case of discipline, 
gere only eleven votes, six against and five for 

e delinquent, and they excommunicated him. 
There was no deacon appointed solcly for the 
purpose of carrying about a plate four times 
eyer There was no society whose whole code 

discipline was the 18th of Matthew. There 
was no one who had any formulary, creed, or 
confession, other than the apostolic writings. 
Now iet him that affirms to the contrary remem- 
ber that the proof lies upon him. And we will 
assare him that his proof will be faithfully pub- 
lished by us, should he send it Sor that purpose. 
The subjects introduced here are intended for 
fature developement. Eprror. 


The Creed Question. 
Tas question has been Jong and warmly con- 
tested in the United States. In Kentucky an 
3 ous writer, who it is believed has changed 
aides on this question more than once, who calls 
himeelf “Aleph,” and very pertinently too, has 
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thrown down the gauntletin an extraordinary way 
indeed. Another, who goes a step higher, even 
to the second letter of the Hebrew al ghenet and 
calls himself “& Beth,” has severely castigated the 
temerity of his brother Doctor. It is passing 
strange that the only two Doctors of Divinity in 
the West, of the Baptist denomination, should 
thus become Aleph and Beth, and stand on the 
two sides of this question. The creed side has 
lost one hundred per cent. within a year or two 
past, if I mistake not. Its advocates have de- 
serted the old ground, and Doctor Aleph in hie 
recent challenge has got it fixed on no ground at 
all, but, like Mahomet’s coffin, hung between 
heaven and earth. It would require a critic to 
understand his challenge. It is in the following 
words:—“If Mr. Duncan, Mr. Campbell or tho 
Reviewer, should be inclined to mect the great 
question fairly in reference to the principle 
of having a creed, not in regard to the con- 
tents of any particular creed, nor in regard to 
church administration, for these are different 
subjects; if they will meet the single question 
above stated, their error shall be made apparent, 
even to the most ordinary capacity.” So, then, Mr. 
“Aleph” will not contend for the contents of his 
creed, but forthe principle of having one. Neither 
will he contend about the use to be made of his 
creed in church administration. But all he will 
engage to do is to contend forthe principle or right 
of having a creed. This ie with him the great 
question. But unfortunately or secidentally it 
happens that the Doctor has given his challenge 
so as to preclude the hope or tear of an opponent. 
The Doctor is a very amiable man, and | cannot 
think he designed to play the sophiet here, though 
he has done it to extravagance. I ascribe it to 
his cause and not to his good sense. Suppose, 


for example, I had written against polygamy, or .. 


against the right or principle ot having two Wives. s's 


Suppose that some polygamist should have said; F; ©- 
and defied the world on it, that “If Mr. Duncad.. * i 
or myself should be inclined to meet tħe great 


question fairly in reference to the principle of 
having a wife, not in regard to the number or 
character, nor their treatment; if they will meet 
the single question above stated, their error shall 


be made apparent to the most ordinary capacity” . 


—what answer would it deserve? If it were not 
an insult to the good sense of the reader, I would 
say, Sir, you heve changed the ground of contro» 
versy altogether. [I contend not against the prin- 
ciple of having a wife, but, sir, you contend for 
the principle of having two; and before you will 
make my error — to the most ordinary 
capacity, you will first producé the divine au- 
thority or right reason of having two wives at 
one and the same time. I contend for one divine 
and infallible creed, and you argue for a human 
and fallible one along with it, or for the “ prin- 
ciple” of having two creeds. ‘Now, sir, the 
proof lies upon tha affirmer. Be so good, then 
as to produce your divine authority or your good 
reasons for tho principle of having two creeds, 
and then I pledge myself to make your error plain 
tọ the most olinar capacity. Now my ind 
friend Aleph, stick to your text, and, like an 
honest man, come out, not in the first letter.of the 
Hebrew alphabet, but write your name in full. 

E must not close till I have let Beth confute 
Aleph in his own words. The — chal- 
lenge of Aleph is replied to by Beth in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“T have never heard of any christian man 
who controverted the propriety and even the 
necessity of having a creed. The only question 
is, Whether or not Jesus Christ shall be mes au- 
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thor of the and of the constitution and 
laws of: his church? or shall a voluntary associ- 
ation of men take this business out of his hands 
and form one to suit their own views and pur- 
poses, by either changing the doctrinal state- 
mentes, facte, and connexions, as they appear in 
the word of God, or by adding to, or taking from 
his system of truth, or by epitomising it? It 
required the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
write the system of faith in the gospel, and shall 
a voluntary association of men presume to exer- 
cise the power of changing, modifying, or im- 
proving it? This would, in my judgment, savor 
very much of a conspiracy against the kingdom 
of Christ, and of a presumptuous sin. If one 
eseociation of men have a right to form a creed 
another and another have, and churches forme 
in accordance with them have equal claims to 
divine authority. The Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Roman Catho- 
lics, all stand upon the same footing. Each one 
under this divine authority, claims the right to 
wage war upon the rest in delence of their faith; 
and. thus we have five different organized armics, 
marshalled under different standards, command- 
ed by different officers, and united by different 
erecds, in active conflict, by divine authorily too 
in direct violation of the express commands and 
authority of Jesus Christ in the gospel. AH this 
is done under the pretext of keeping out Arians 
and other heretics. Every one assumes the right 
to be God's commentator and expositor, instead 
of the apostles; and all differ, and make their 
differences articles of faith.’ Epiteor. 


Acts xx. 28. “ Feed the church of God which he 
has purchased with his own blood.” 

Mr. Alexander Campbell, it seems, in his new 
translation, substitutes the term Lord for God, 
in the above passage. This, he tells us, he has 
done on the authority of Griesbach, Ireneus, 
who flourished A. D. 170, and the Syriac ver- 
sion. Aceording to the alteration, it rende— 
“Feed the Church of the Lord,” instead of “the 
church of God,” as it is in our common version. 

It does not appear to me, that any one ehould 
oppose the introduction of a various reading into 
the common text, when the change is evidently 
for the better, and is clearly supported by satis- 
factory evidence, as the genuine reading. But 
when this is not the case, it surely ought not to 
be attempted; because all attempts to alter the 
text in common use, tend to unsettle the public 
mind, in relation to, and destroy the confidence 
of the people in, the sacred scriptures. 

As different opinions appear to be entertained 
relative to the above passage, permit mie to in- 
quire whether the phrase, the church of the Lord, 
isa New Testament phrase? The church of God, 
we know to be language quite common with 
Paul, as the following quotations will show :-— 

“ Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes, our bro- 
ther, to the church of God, which is at Corinth.” 
1 Cor. i. 2, 

“Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor 
ay) Gentiles, nor to the church of God.” 1 Cor. 
x. 32. 

“ But if any man seem to be contentious, we 
have no such custom, neither the church of God.” 
“What! have you not houses to cat and to drink 
in? or despise you the church of God, and shame 
them that have not?” 1 Cor. xi. 16, 22. 

“For Iam the least of the apostles, that am 
not meet to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cated the church of God.” 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will 





of God, and Timothy our brother, to tho church 
of God which is at Corinth” 2 i 

“For ye have heard of my conversation in 
time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure | persecuted the church of God.” Gal. 
i. xiii. 

“For ye brethren became followers of the 
churches of God, which in Judea are in Christ 
Jesus.” 1 Thess. ii. 14. 

“So that we ourselves glory in you in tke 
churches of God.” 2 Thess. i. 4. 

* For if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God ?»—“ But if I tarry long, that you may know 
how you ought to behave yourself in the house 
of God, which is the church of the living God.” 
1 Tim. iii. 5. 15, 

If, now, it be inquired, “How often is the 
phrase, the church of the Lord, used in the New 
Testament?” I believe the answer must be, 
“Not once.” If it be there, I have not been 
able to find it; and Horne, in his “* Introduction 
to the Critical Study of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
telle us it is no where in the New Testament. 
These facts render it evident that Paul was not 
accustomed to use such a phrase as the church 
of the Lord, but was in the habit of calling the 
church the church of God; and that, therefore,— 
the strong presumption i he did so in Acts xx. 
28. in his address to the elders of the church at— 
Lphesus. For it isto be remembered, that al— 
though Luke was the penman, yet the language 
is Pauls. And as it stands in our common ver— 
sion, itis just what we might expect from him. 
It “smacks”? 60 much of Paul—is so much like 
him, that I can hardly aep thinking we have they 
very language he used. But tochange itinto the 
church of the Lord, neceasarily introduces to um 
a new speaker, andanew New Testament writer- 

It is then cvident, that the common reading 
in the passage under consideration is the author- 
ized reading-——authorized from parallel passages 
of scripture, which warrant the phraseology; 
while the change which Mr. C. has made, is in 
like manner unauthorized. With this stron 
and not easily refuted presumption in favor ot 
the phrase as it stands in our bibles, it appears 
to me we ought to have powerful external evi» 
dence (as that which arises from a various read- 
ing in ancient MSS. and versions is called) in 
support of the change before it is introduced. 

But when the external evidence is examined, 
there is no such weighty preponderance in favor 
of the alteration, that [know of. What if Gries- 
bach docs decide in favorof the change? Atleast 
one other critic,® of no ordinary talent and in- 
dustry, and perhaps full as learned as Griesbach, 
‘and who has written since him, and profited by 
his labors; after having noticed all the various 
readings, and cited the evidence in favor of each, 
decides that the weight of cvidence from ancient 
MS. versions, and the fathers, is in favor of the 
common reading. 

The same author teils us that the old Syriac 
version is neither in favor of tbe common read- 
ing, nor of Mr. C’s; but supports the phrase, the 
church of Christ. 1f 80, there ia a slight mistake 
in Mr. Campbell's piece, published in the Lumi- 
inary of the 3d of January, which informs us 
that that version contains the reading which he 
ptefers; and likewise a slight diminution of the 
evidence on which he makes his change. 

From the same source we learn that Ignatias 
supports the common reading; a father, who 

s I mean Thomas Hartwell Horne, in his “ Introdac- 


tion to the Critical Study of the Sacred Scriptures.” Vol. 
2 p. 350,351, second London edition. 68 
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fourished ore earlier than Ireneus, on 
whose testimony Mr. C. places so much reliance. 
’ Ignatius, asit is testified by ancient writers, 
became bizhop of Antioch, about 37 years after 
Christ’s ascension; and therefore, from his time 
and place, and station, it is probable that he had 
known and conversed with many of the apos- 
les.” (vid. Paley’s Evidences, p. 82, 83.) For 
the same reason, therefore, that the testimony of 
Ireneus is relied on forthe change of the passage, 
that of Ignatius should be preferred to retain it 
as it is. 

These considerations ought not to be unknewn 
to a man who undertakes to alter the sacred text 
in common use. And when we reflect that Mr. 
C. is considered a man of talents and learning, 
it is difficult to shut out the suspicion that he has 
en a priori preference for the term Lord, or some 
other word, rather than the one which our ver- 
mon contains; which is well calculated to excite 
a fear, that he has a leaning to the Arian creed. 

VINDEX. 
Western Luminary, Feb. 7. 


Were it not for the fictitious name and the last 
period of the preceding critique, we would say 
that it has some appearance of reasonableness 
about it. The last period would, in cases of tes- 
timony, subtract much from the competency of 
the witness. There is not only a logical defect, 
but a manifest prejudice apparent in it. This 
will appear by substituting the name of Gries- 
bach in lieuof mine. Then his last sentence 
will read, “ And when we reflect that Griesbach 
is considered a man of talents and learning, it is 
difficult to shut out the suspicion that he has an 
apriori preference for the term Lord, or some 
other word, rather than the one our version con- 
tains, which is well calculated to excite a fear 
that he hae a leaning to the Arian creed.” Now, 
as this reading, in the opinion of “ Vindex,” ex- 
cites no fears of the orthodoxy of Griesbach and 
others, it could not in relation to me, were the 
author as free from prejudice against me as 
against Griesbach. This, then, is a proof of pre- 
judice, or of a defect in the logical power of this 

er. No man can reason fairly when under 
the tyranny of prejudice. 

I will now, with the utmost frankness, exam- 
ine his reasoning. It is obvious that his critique 
is based upon the singularity of the phrase, 
church of the Lord.” He has very satisfactor- 
ily shown that the phrase “ church of God” is of 
frequent occurrence in Paul’s style, and the 
phrase “church of the Lord’? does not occur in 
any other passage. Now all this is well told 
and reasonable enough. From this he concludes 
very plausibly that the reading church of God 
ought to be preferred to the church of the Lord. 
This is much more specious than solid. To ar- 
gue on thie principle may, in his estimation, suit 
a case of this sort exactly; but I well know he 
would not abide by its application in many other 

ges. There are many phrases which occur 

ut once in Paul’s writings, which I know he 

would not like to see excluded on thie account 

from the apostle’s writings, though Paul uses 

others frequently which are nearly of the same 

effect; such as “the blood of Jesus,” “‘ one me- 
diator,” “‘the man Christ Jesus.” 

The strength of his objection is simply this, 
that the words “church of the Lord” occur no 
where else in his writings; but this equally ap- 
plies to many other phrases; and consequently, 
ashe would not exclude them on this account, 
to be consistent, he ought not here to object on 
this ground. 
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But I proceed to notice another and greater 
objection to his criticism. I will apply his own 
principles of reasoning to another clause or 
phrase in the common version of this disputed 
text. Thisisthe phrase“ blood of God,” or “hes 
blood,” applied to God. Now I affirm, in my 
turn, that this phrase occurs no where else in the 
whole New Testament, but that other phrases as 
kindred as the phrases church of God and church 
of the Lord, are quite common on this subject. 
If then his logic be sound, it equally militates 
against the common version of this text as against 
the new: “Vindex” himself being judge. We 
have the phrases “blood of Jesua,” “blood of 
Jesus Chnst,” “blood of Christ,” “his blood,” 
ye to the Lord, and “thy blood,” “blood of 
the Lamb,” and * blood of -the Lord;” but no 
where have we the phrase “blood of God,” 
or “his blood,” applied to God. Some of these 
occur often, and all once, independent of the dis- 

uted text. Now if I have any reason about me, 

r. Vindex is confuted by his own argument, 
For his reasoning will exclude one part of the 
disputed text which he wishes to retain in the 
common version, for the same reasons precisely 
which he urges against the new. It 1s a good 
rule that works both ways. Indeed, the phrase 
blood of God, or his blood, applied to God, ia just 
as great a solecism in the inspired style, as the 
phrase death of God, or his death, applied toGod, 
would be. This,then, authorises me to conclude 
my criticism on Vindex? eritigue, in his own 
words: “ To change it into the blood of God, or 
his blood, necessarily introduces to us a new 
speaker, and a new New Testament writer.” Is 
not this another proof that “the legs of the lame 
are not equal?” 

Now, admitting that the phrase church of the 
Lord occure no where else in the New Testa- 
ment, it militates no more against its genuineness 
than it does against the phrase blood of Jesus, 
which also occurs but once. But this is not all: 
there is no such incongruity between this phrase 
and the whole New Testament style, inasmuch 
as the phrase church of Christ is quite in the in- 
spired style, as there is between the phrase blood 
of God, or his blood, and the apostolic phraseolo- 
gy. Here, then, we have the advantage in the 
new version over the old on the principle assum- 
ed by Vindex himself. 

Vindex alleges, on the authority of Horne, that 
while Griesbach and Ireneus have it church of 
the Lord, the Syriac version has it the church of 
Christ. But in equipoise to Dr. Horne, | affirm 
that Dr. Whitby asserts that the Syriac version 
has it church of the Lord. This, however, on 
Vindex’ own acknowledgement, affecta not the 
merits of the question. l cannot at this time af” 
firm, from my own inspection, that the Syriac 
version has it on the side of Dr. Horne or Dr. 
Whitby; but on either side, it is on the side of 
the new version rather than the old. Against 
this, prejudice itself cannot cavil. I cannot 
equal Horne toGriesbach with so little ceremony 
as Vindex seems to do. I subtract nothing from 
the merits of Horne, when I give it as my opin- 
ion that he does not rank at all with either 
Griesbach or Michaelis or any of the first colla- 
tors. That was not his business, nor is it bis 


merit. 

I should like to seethe words of Ignatius which 
favors the common version. I have not seen 
them; and if the allusions to them are similar to 
those in Paley, Pupin Eusebius, and other ec- 
clesiastic writers, they are not worth a grain of 
sand. It is not plead b 


Horne that Ignatius 
quotes those words of 


aul directly, nor do I 
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know of-any reference to them in Ignatius’ 
works which would establish any reading. No- 
thing short of a direct quotation will, or can be 
admitted in this case. 

But in the last place on this subject, I have a 

ater reason to prefer Griesbach and other au- 
orities to the common Greek, than any yet 
mentioned. And, strange as it mny appear, it is 
for the very reason why many short-sighted crit- 
ies prefer God to Lord. hey conceive, like 
Matthew Henry, whom I esteem as a good man, 
but a very weak commentator, that the reading 
of God rather than Lord, exalts the dignity of the 
Saviour—exalts him more than readin Td in 
preference to God. Now I conceive that there 
can be no higher dignity, persons, nor official, 
than is contained in the phrase church of the 
Lord; especially when the same church is call- 
ed the church of God by the same speaker. 
Here we have all that can be argued from the 
mame, in favor of his dignity from the common 
reading. 

I reason thus: There is more value in one 
human being than there isin one million of globes 
such as this we inhabit. If, then, the whole as- 
sembly, or church, or conge ganon of purified 
and glorified human beings belongs, jure dirino, 
or by inheritance, or by redemption to the Lord 
Jesus; if it be his own, as it is his Father’s, I can 
conceive of no glory superior to his personal 
glory and majesty. can conceive that he is 
worthy, infinitely worthy, to receive all blessing, 
adoration, and thanksgiving from every rational 
and glorified being in the universe. I conceive 
that all the paltry criticisms and puerile notions 
about the phrase blood of God, fall infinitely 
short of those masculine and sublime contempla- 
tions, originating from the apprehension of that 
ineffable glory couched in the proprictorship of 
the whole assembly of immortal saints. For, 
when I scan, by all the lights of astronomy, the 
worlds and systems of worlds of matter which 

limmer over the vast immensity of the spangled 
rmament; when I add to their real magnitude 
and grandeur all that the loftiest flights of im- 
agination can bestow, and reflect that one im- 
mortal, one deathless spirit is of infinitely more 
value than they all; how inconceivable and in- 
ressible your dignity, glorious Lord, who 
claim them all as your own, by a right which no 
creature in all the orders of intelligence can 
ever, dare ever, or will ever dispute! 

Thus I reason, and till better informed, must 
reason on the sublime view presented to my mind 
in Paul’s farewell address to the elders of a con- 
gregation in Ephesus. But still I contend that 
no ideas I could entertain of the propriety of the 

rase, nor of its accordance with the style of 
the speaker, and congruity with the sentiment of 
the whole volume, scald authorize me or any 
one else in preferring the reading in the new 
translation, were it not supported by authorit 

ual, or paramount to the other, which IJ thin 
will appear to all who will or can weigh the au- 
thorities on both sides. 

If I could expect any thing like candor or jus- 
tice from Mr. Skillman, editor of the * Lumina- 
ry,”? I-would demand the insertion of this article 
in hie paper; more especially as he gathers into 
his paper all the febrile, jejune, splenetic, and 

usilanimous effusions of the masked tribe of 
amers which have honored the ‘t Baptist Re- 
corder” with their impalpable and nameless de- 
manciations. 
Eprror. 
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The New Translation. 

Tue first edition of this work is, with the ex- 
ception of avery few copies, disposed of. Ie 
has been well received and highly approved of 
by many competent judges, alike distinguished 
for their piety and erudition.* The objections 
made to this translation are not in the proportion 
of ten per cent. to those made to former transla- 
tions; and I presume were it generally received, 
or rather circulated, the objections from all parts 
of the union would not pronoene ly amount to 
more than they now do. Many objections end 
petitions against the common version, it is said, 
were presented on its first appearance. The 
king's decree silenced them at first, or until use 
had rendered it familiar, and the youth accus- 
tomed to read it at school when they arrived to 
manhood thought well of it, and esteemed all 
the points and letters in it of divine authority. 
It is to be hoped that no such meane will ever 
again be resorted to, to give currency to en 
translation. That only should obtain gene 
reading whose merit deservesit. We have been 
often requested, (and it is probable at some fu- 
ture day it may be undertaken) to publish a poc- 
ket edition of this version. But before a second 
edition, either of a larger or smaller size, will 
be proposed or attempted, we wish to receive 
all the criticisms and emendations which can 
be proposed by the learned and pious of all de- 
nominations. We therefore humbly solicit from 
all concerned or interested, whatever light they 
have to throw upon the subject. We will be 
thankful for objections and cnticisme, candid or 
uncandid, even as plausible as the article copied 
into this number from the “ Luminary.» Such 
investigations and criticisms, from whatever mo 
tive they proceed, are beneficial to the public, 
who are desirous of understanding the book.— 
The weak-minded only are afraid of new trans- 
lations, or, at most, those who have not thought 
much upon the subject. I think the illiterate 
have stronger faith who read many translations, 
than the same class have who read but one.— 
The reason is obvious: Faith has to do with 
facts and events attested. Now as all transla- 
tions, even the most imperfect, present all the 
same facts, and personages, and every thing his- 
torical to the mind of the reader, he, though un- 
acquainted with the original tongue, becomes 
more assured of tho certainty of the facte he be- 
lieves, because he finds that all translatois, which 
are to him as 80 many witnesecs, give the same 
historical statements. Suppose, for example, an 
Englishman unacquainted with Greek, under 
stands the French, Spanish, and German lan- 
guages, and reads in them ail the New Testa- 
ment. He finds that ali the persons, events, 
places, and occurrences—all the lives, labors, 
and successes of the apostles—in a word, cvery 
thing historical precisely the same—would not 
such a person have more rational ground of assu- 
rance of the correctness of any translation than 
he who has read but one version? Improved 
transiations do not introduce any new articles 
of belief, because they attest no persons nor 
facts, no historical matters that were not attested 
before; but they have their value and impor- 
tance from the plainness, force, beauty, and sim- 
plicity in which they present the testimony of 
God to the reader. In every thing that concerns 
faith, all translations are the same; but as re- 


elt wae durant, however, in Jessamine county, Ken- 

tucky. after the inecndiary, a preacher, who does not un- 

derstand bis motber tongue, had compared it with the 
common version, and prayed ten days! Mirabile dictu? 
Postmen. 
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spects a clear and comprehensive understanding 
of the book, there is as great difference as there 
is, or ag there can be, in any number of witnesses 
iving — in any case. While nine of 

em declare all the same facts, it may happen 
that the tenth expresses himself with so much 
more perspicuity, that there is incomparably less 
difficulty in understanding him than the other 
nine. So much for the ubjection to new trans- 
lations, as supposed detrimentul to the faith of 
the reader. e solicit most earnestly all criti- 
cisms, objections, or emendations, which piety, 
biblical knowledge, or general information can 
present. We wish to live fur the benefit of our 
contemporaries, and of the next generation. We 
are indebted to those that have gone before us, 
and that debt we can only discharge so far as 
we labor for the benefit of those who are to live 

r us EniToR. 


Mr. Robert Owen — Social System. 
0 





Mes. Owsn has attracted much attention in 
this country as well as in Britain from the singu- 
larity of his views, and the benevolent nature of 
his efforts for the amelioration of society. He 
has afforded evidence of “mental independence” 
never perhaps surpassed before. His talents, ed- 
acation, fortune, and extraordinary zeal in the 
prosecution of his favorite object, entitle him to 
avery liberal share of public respect. It is, I 
believe, very generally admitted that he is per- 
fectly disinterested as far as respects pecuniary 

n, in all that he has done, and is doing, for 
the establishment and developement of the so- 
cial system. Iie has not been treated, however, 
with over much courtesy by many editors, both 
political and religious, who have animadverted 
on his principles and his plans. For my own 
pers Ihave felt some degree of sympathy for 

im, and of mortification too, at the nibblings 
of his opponents. I have waited for a better ac- 
quaintance with his principles and managements 
before I even ventured to form an opinion for 
myself, either of their wisdom or practicability; 
and am not yet able to form a satisfactory opi- 
nion of the social system us advocated by him. 
I have long endeavored neither to condemn nor 
approve any opinion either because it is old or 
new, popular or unpopular. Paul’s maxim Í es- 
teem of equal importance in all things—-“ Bring 
all things to the test, and hold fast that which is 


The benefits resulting from a co-operative 
system have been apprehended in theory and 
— by experience, before we heard of Mr. 

wen in this country. A social system of co- 
operation miy be grafted on any system of reli- 
gion, true or faise; but that a social system of 

ration can at all exist without religious 
obligations has never yet been proved; but this 
— to be the experiment now on hand at 
ew Harmony, Indiana. In this Mr. Owen bas 
afforded the most convincing proofs of “mental 
independence.” The annals of the world fail 
to present one single league or confederation for 
any purpose that was not perfectly ephemeral, 
without religion of some kind or other. I have 
no notion o geting angry with Mr. Owen, or of 
belaboring him with harsh epithets for hazardin 
an expenment of this sort. It is true, indeed, 
that I regret that any person born in the eigh- 
teenth century, and educated in the kingdom of 
i nd, shouid have profited so little by the 
eireumstances around him, and should have 
learned so little from all that has gone before 
him, as to suppose that a being such as man is, 
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could be happy in any circumstances, without 
the hope of immortality beyond the grave. 

I regret very much, indeed, that Mr. Owen 
has found it necessary to the completion of his 
plans to abolish every vestige of the religion of 
the bible—from the divine ordinance of matri- 
mony down to the observance of the Lord’s day. 
This I regret from my regard. for the social sys- 
tem in particular, and also because of its pestif- 
erous influence on certain classes of society, 
who need the benefits of something more than 
the social system to improve their morals and 
their circumstances. 

It appears that the human mind may be so in- 
tensely applicd to a favorite object of study or 
pursuit, ap to lose its own equilibrium, so to 
speak; and that a man may become a downright 
enthusiast on any other subject as well as reli- 
gion. There is a deistical, atheistical, political, 
economical, as well as 8 “christian” enthusiast. 
And Mr. Owen seems to have paid so much 
attention to the influence of circumstances upon 
human character, an influence very great indeed, 
as to have ascribed omnipotence to it, or rather 
to have deified it. This I presume to be the 
cause of his “mental independence.” I know, 
indeed, it is not very easy to bound or limit the 
influence of surrounding circumatancea, bat still 
they have limits, even in forming human charac- 
ter. To meke every thing in human character 
depend upon the power of circumstances, is 
to me as great an error as to make nothing de- 
pend on it. These are thetwo extremes. ‘Me- 
dia tulissima cet.” The true and safe way lies 
between. Education may do as much for the 
animal man as cultivation may do for plants, 
end I think it can do little, if any thing mote. 
That moralist who conceives that he could, by 
an entire change of circumstances, effect an en- 
tire change of character, is not leas deceived 
than the botanist who thinks he could make 
grapes grow on thorns, or figs on thistles, by a 
change of climate and of culture. No change 
of circumstances could make a goat produce 
wool, or convert a lion into a lamb. So no 
change of circumstances could make a Nero out 
of Mr. Owen, nor a Bonaparte out of Gen. Hull. 
There ia more born into the world than flesh and 
blood, and yet a great deal depends upon cor- 
poreal organization. No change of circum- 
stances could make a painter or a musician 
where the eye and the ear are not bestowed by 
nature, so no change of circumstances can make 
the naturally indolent, selfish, envious, ambi- 
tious, the contrary characters. I cannot, then, 
ascribe the attributes of Deity to the circum- 
stances of birth or education, and therefore I 
cannot be so mentally independent as Mr. Owen. 
But Mr. Owen only dates the era of ‘Mental 
Independence” from the fiftieth year of politi- 
cal independence, consequently he does not 
owe his ‘* mental independence” to the circum- 
stances that surrounded him more than forty 
years ago. , 

Outof this “ mental independence” hes arisen 
the hostility to the Bible which so much charac- 
terizes the New Harmony Gazette. Free agency, 
responsibility, marriage, and every religious in- 
stitute are exiled from the city of Mental Inde- 
pendence. These are not the circumstances 
which are to surround the infante born there. 
No, these are all inimical to “mental independ- 
ence.” i 

I am glad to see, upon the whole, that a series 
of essays against the Bible has commenced, and 
that an “Enquirer” has published his number 
one on the subject. Ido not rejoice in the ng 
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itself, but that we shal! have a chance (as we 
are not free agents) of hearing all that mighty 
evidence in favor of no religion, and against the 
Bible which “the first yearof mental independ- 
ence” can bestow upon the world. If no abler 
hand will appear onthe side of the Bible, I 
shall be compelled to volunteer in the service, 
for I am indebted more to the light which 
it contains than to all the circumstances celse 
which surrounded me from infancy to man; and 
I am as certain that this new era of “mental in- 
dependence” with all the circumstances to 
which it may give birth, will not be worth the 
testimony of John to the illuminated citizens of 
New Harmony, as I am that Mr. Owen did not 
create himself. But I will wait a few weeks 
until the work has progressed a little, and till 1 
sce the strength which is to come into the field. 
I will only add that itis the deistical or rather 
atheistical part of Mr. Owen's system to which I 
am compelled at present to object, I should like 
to have his definition of the term “morality,” 
for I think it is wanting to make his paper intel- 
ligible to most readers. DITOR. 


To * Paulinus.” —Leltler I. 

My Dear Sirn,—My absence from home at 
tho time of the publication of your favor of No- 
vember last, will, 1 hope, be accepted as'an 
apology for the delay of my reply. Your. re- 
marks upon the discourse on the abrogation of 
tħe Legal Dispensation perfectly meet my ap- 
probation. I do not object even to your placing 
the unregenerate descendants and neighbore ot 
christians * under the whole of God's revealed 
will according to the dispensation under which 
they live.” Nor, if I recollect right, does this 
militate with the doctrine of that discourse. In 
placing the unregenerate Gentiles under what is 
called the Law ot Nature, as explained in that 
discourse, we had respect to them in the mass, 
without regard to specialities in their condi- 
tion. But were I asked where I would place the 
unconverted Viryiniang, on the principles assert- 
-ed there, I would answer under the New Testa- 
ment. 
strate, that the principles, laws, or light in that 
volume, would prove their awful condemnation 
in the day of vengeance, if they obeyed it not, I 
would assure them that the first commandment 
obligatory on them, was, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” That disobedience to this com- 
mandment would prove their condemnation. If 
asked forthe second commandment, 1 would re- 
ply, * Be immersed, every one of you, in the name 
ot the Lord Josus, fur the remission of your sius.” 
Until these two coxnmandments were obeyed, 1 
would shew them that they are not in the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ, and that they were worthy 
of condemnation, if on no other account, un this, 
that light was come into the world, and they 
loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. These commandments not 
obeyed, I would endeavor to convince them that 
they could promise themselves nothing on any 
rational principle, but an cternal separation from 
the presence of the Lord, and the glory of his 
power in the day of rightevus retribution. In 
addressing such a people, I would give such an 
exhibition of the matter, always emphasizing on 
the first commandment of the New Dispensa- 
tion, without obedience to which no other com- 
mandınent could be acceptably obeyed. View- 
ing the matter, then, in the light of baw T would 
proceed thus: To preach the law or deculogue 
of Moses to the citizens of Virginia, appears to 
me as ifrational and unecriptural as it would be 
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to command them, upon the authority of Moses, 
to emigrate to Canaan. 

The metaphysice of that discourse I am glad 
to find you disapprove. Itis fur the same reasen 
that I disapprove of the metaphysics on the im 
fluence of the Spirit in renewing the human 
heart. In my last to you on this subject, I went 
to the utmost line, as I conceive, marked in the 
Bible, and co a little beyond it. I attribute 
a good deal of the general eatisfaction which it 
has given, both in the West as well as in the 
East, to its having reached the threshold of the 
temple of metaphysics. 

Still you think 1 ought to have answered “ins 
more direct manner” that part of your letter on 
the subject of divine influences, and you state 
that you “are not so tremblingly alive to the dar 
ger of theury and system as to avoid the direct 
expression of a sentiment on any proposed sab 
ject in religion”? Neither am J, provided the 
subject in religion be a subject on which the br 
ble treats. But at present there are two sorts of 
subjects in religion—one on which the bible says 
not one word, and one on which it says some 
thing. I was asked, on my late tour, very many 
questions on what ure called religious subjects, 
to which I could give no answer from the bible, 
because the bible said nothing about them. It 
ig true I gave direct answers to some of those 
queries, but they were answers derived from the 
saime cistern whence the queries came. You 
are not ignorant, my dear sir, that in thie cete 
chetical age we have many queries of this sort. 

A very zealous divine, who, before my arrival 
in his parish, had published a bitter, little, a 
meaning picce, aguinst my views of faith, as be 
called them, asked me at our first interview, 
“whether saving faith was an act of the intel 
lect or of the heart”—whether it was an intel- 
lectual or approbatory “act. This question was 
asked me, too, after he had published me as cor 
tending for a faith merely intellectual, and after 
he had declared himself pleased with all that I 
had said in the only discourse he had heard me 
deliver, being only “displeased with the things 


as altogether intellectual, he had the kindness 
to call on ine for the proof. It is true his letter 
was signed only with the initials of his name; 
but when I lately eaw itin a very religious new 
paper, I doubted not who the author was; for 8 
wus a fac simile of his views. Now, my des 
sir, what answer froin the bible could 1 give 
to such a query? I told him I could give himi 
metaphysical answer, but none from the 

Not wailing fur this, he went on to talk aboni 
believing with the heart, as a scriptural phras, 
and contrasted this with believing with the hest. 
The former he called “approbatory faith—the 
latter “intellectual faith.” I found it very dif 
cult to convince him that the contrast bewees 
the head and the heart was one of his own mak 
ing; that Poul knew nothing, and said i 
about believing with the head. Paul, I added: 
contrasted the mouth and the heart, and not th 
head and the heart; or, in other words, that if 
required “the cunfeasion of the mouth” as well 
as the belief of the heart, to make a christie 
“if you shall confess with your mouth the 
Jesus, and shall believe in your heert that 
raised him from the dead, you shall be ss 
For with the heart man believes to righteousness, 
and with the mouth confession is made to slri- 
tion.” I would not admit that there was sech 6 
thing at all as believing with the head. Ib 

I removed some of bis prejudices, and mig 
have removed thom all, had he not rat coma 


aving previously published me - 
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ed himself in the aforesaid publication. I give 
he above as a sample of such questions as can- 
ot be answered outof the bible. If answered 
tell, the terms must be changed, and a new 
orm assumed. You wiil not understand me as 
ranging your question on the Spirit's work un- 
lerthis head. { merely intend distinctly to mark 
he difference between those subjects in religion 
f which the bible says nothing and those on 
vhich it speaks. 

In reply to those queries on subjects in religion 
f which the bible speaks, more is necessary 
ban to say, “I believe what the bible teaches.” 
That isnot the question. The question is, What 
loes the bible teach on such a subject? Such a 
juestion merits a direct reply. It sometimes 
iappens that the subject is one on which the bi- 
ile says so much that little moro than the out- 
ines can be given in the compass of an ordinary 
eply. This is the case on the subject of the 
perations of the Holy Spirit. 

On this subject much has been said in the se- 
ond volume of this work, because there isa 
preat deal said by ihe apostles on this subject, 
md a great deal said in the — time not 
sathorized by the apostics. The subject has not 
ween exhausted; but there may be questions pro- 
sed on subjects of which the bible speake, 
ybich the bible will not answer. For cxample; 
iow doce the Spirit influence the minds of men? 
a a’ question 1 cannot answer from the bible. 
Zut if Iam asked, Docs the Spint regenerate 
he human beart? Does it influence the minds 
f men? Ianswer, The bible teaches it does. 
3at I have a great scrupulosity of mind in going 

ond what is written on this subject in parti- 
alar. The reason is, some speculative theory 
f spiritual operations is the very essence, the 
tery soul, of every system of religion in chris- 
endom. The deist, the lifeless formalist, the 
‘rational christian,” and the flaming enthusiast, 
mve all their theories of spiritual operations. 
[he “rational christian”? you will perceive I 
ank among the others. f admit of no such a 
istinction. The bible knows nothing of ration- 
i or irrational chrietians—of good or bad chris- 
iane. <A christian designates all that the bible 
pproves. A bitter sweet ora sweet bitter is not 
yore incongruous; nor is a sweet sweet, nor a 
itter bitter more redundant than these epithets 
tached to that name. When I hear a man 
ontend that he is a rational christian, I know 
hat he is in Babylon. 

But to return. The popular theories about 
ivine influence, or the operations of the Spirit, 
minate either in one or the other of these two 
imilitudes. A sea captain and his crew, intent 
na vo from New York to Palestine, had got 
ll the ea the ship and all the necessary 
sa stores for the voyage aboard. Every thing 
mas ready onthe appointed ge But there was 
o wind. The captain and his crew amused 
remselves oy day, sometimes in the city and 
metimes in the ship. Thus day succeeded 
ay, until the time arrived when the vo age 
sould havo been finished. The owner of the 
hip demanded of the captain why the voyage 
tas not made. The captain replied, he and his 
few were every day ready and every day at 
seir post, but that there had not been a single 
reeze of wind. The ship, he added, was rot- 
mg and the provisions were daily consuming; 
at inasmuch as he could not create the wind, 
or cause it to blow, he could neither blame 
imself nor his crew. The owner was chagrined 
but conld not censure the captain or his crew. 

Another captain — from Egypt to Corinth, 
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so soon as he had cellected his crew and fixed 
upon the day of his departure, detcrmined to 
make the voyage ina given time. Finding that 
there was no wind and that wind was necessary 
to his success, he invented a large pair of bel- 
lows, and set all his crew to work to blow upon 
the sails. They succeeded in getting the vessel, 
the tide being favorable, out of the harbor. But so 
soon as they had cleared the promontory, end fell 
into the current, their strength and their bellows 
geese ler to the current, they were carried eff by 
it, and ultimately perished inthe sca. The inter- 
pretation and application is easy to him that un- 
derstands the secrets of the reigning systems. 

Any theory on this subject which countenan- 
ces the listless and inattentive, which disheart- 
ens the anxiously desirous, which emboldens the 
arrogant and ee is not of God, is not 
countenanced bythe bible. I often think ofa 
saying of old brother Asher’s in Kentucky. He 
told me, in December last that he “believed in the 
doctrine of the final pom reroues of the saints, 
and yet he believed that this doctrine would be 
a means of the damnation of thousands in Ken- 
tucky.” In thie laconic way I would speak of 
the operations of the Spirit. 

Ifany manask me how the influence and aid 
of the Spirit is obtained, I answer, By prayer and 
the word of God. Thus I will give direct an- 
swers, so faras, I think, the oracles authorize. 

But Iam erns more in speaking upon 
this subject by the following, than by all oikat 
considerations. The aposties preached Christ and 
not the Holy Sprit; or rather, they preached the 
Holy Spirit when they preached Christ. So the 
Saviour instructed and commandedthem. They 


preach the Spirit with most success who say no~ . 


thing about his work in conversion. So did the 
apostles. In all the sermone prorounced by the 
apostles to unregenerated persons, of which we 
have so many samples in the Acts of the A 

tles, they never once spoke of the works of the 
Spirit in conversion. Not one example in all the 
volume—not one model of the discourses we 
every day hear about the work of the Spirit. 
The apostles remembered that the Spirit was 
not to speak of himself, his own office and work, 
but of Christ. Their good news, therefore, was 
about Christ crucified. The gospel most admired 
in many places, is not the gospel of Christ, but 
the gospel of the Spirit, or the gospel of the 
preacher’s experience. Because J do notin ev- 
ery sermon tell the people how bad I once was, 
and how good I am now, some of these new 
gospelizera declaim against me as unregenerate. 
And they pass themselves off as spiritual men 
and good teachers because they tell of the work 


‘of the Spirit upon their own hearts, instead of 


telling what Jesus has done for the world. Thus 
their bearers go home, looking into their own 
hearts for some consolation, instead of looking 
off to Jesus, the author of salvation. They re- 
joice in themselves and in their holy spirit, and 
not the Lord. 

But I must break off in the midst of my reply, 
begging you, my dear sir, to have patience with 
me a ï will pay you all. E cannot, however, 
close this part of my reply without assuring you 
of my perfect accordance with you on your re- 
marks upon conjectures, theories and systems: 
and that the continuance of your correspondence 
affords me peculiar pleasure. I hope in my next 
to give you fall satisfaction on the sentence to 
which you object in the preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. . 

Wishing you health in soul, body and spint, 1 
remain your fellow-servant in the gospel, m 
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Fictitious Names. 

In my late tour I found that some teachers 
who, in conversation and in their public discour- 
ses, sometimes — of the sentiments pub- 
lished in this work, were wont to write against 
them under fictitious names. The assuming of 
a fictitious name, when writing against a person 
who appears in his own proper name, appears 
to me a cowardly and unjustifiable course: and 
Ido think that every christian should be like 
Nathaniel, “an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile;?’ I therefore declare it my intention 
henceforth to make no replies to anonymous op- 

nents, always considering them as unworthy 
of notice, because of the suspicion inseparably 
connected with the anonymous. Howbeit, this 
is not to be understood of my private correspon- 
dents, nor of those whom I have already noticed 
under the mask of an assumed name. This re- 
solution will be carried into effect in relation to 
all those who may rationally be supposed to have 
seen it before they wrote. For in that case we 
will be authorized to conclude that they expect- 
ed when writing to pass unnoticed, and feared 
to hazard an exposure. EDITOR. 


No. 10.] May 7, 1827. 
, Deferred Articles. 

Tur following letter is from one of the moat 
intelligent churches in the western states with 
which we are acquainted. It was addressed to 
a very respectable Baptist Association in the 
state of Tennessee, and we are happy to learn 
that this Association had so much sntelligence and 
liberality as to accept it asthe platform and basis 
of a union with it and the church who wrote it. 
So long as associations are kept up, we think 
that were they to act up to the principles herein 
stated and recognized, much — could re- 
sult to the christian community from their meet- 
ings than has hitherto been the result of them. 
This is a good step and a rapid advance towards 
the introduction of a better order of things.—Epb. 


The Church of Jesus Christ at Nashville, to the Con- 
cord Association, sendeth Christian Salutation. 


Dear BreTHREN,—AFTER an interval of two 





" years, we again address you by letter and mes- 


sengers. Various circumstances induced us last 
year not to unite ourselves to any association, 
which circumstances it is not necessary to enu- 
merate. We again present ourselves before you, 
and request to be admitted into your body. 

Deeming it perfectly necessary that we dis- 
tinctly understand each other, upon forming this 
union, we think proper to state our sentiments 
concerning associations, and the relation they 
bear to the churches composing them. 

Your code of government, as published in 
1825, declares that the association “ shall have 
no — to lord it over God's heritage, neither 
shall it have any ecclesiastical power, or infringe 
upon any of the internal rights of the churches.” 

o all this we cheerfully consent, and consider 
it an expression of our own feelings. We may 
not, however, understand it alike, and will there- 
fore beg leave to exhibit our views of it. 

We understand this sentence as saying, that 
the association has no power to determine what 
any church shall receive as her creed; or wheth- 
er she shall have any creed or confession at all, 
other than the bible; and consequently that she 
has no — so to lord it over God's heritage, as 
to condemn any church for holding or teaching 
any scriptural truths, though they be at variance 
with the opinions of this body concerning such 
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In this view of the subject, we presume it 
will not bo required of us to subscribe to any hu- 
man instrument of union, as the test of our doc- 
trine or practice. For we cannot but believe, 
that the Holy Bible is as plain in expressing its 
own truth as it ought to have been; and conse- 

uently that no man can express more clearly 
than it does, what we are to believe and prac- 
tise. If this be true, ad we presume it will 
not be denied,) it is useless for us, as a church, 
er for any other body, to hold up a twinkling 
taper to give light to the world, when the sun 
shines in his meridian splendor. If the fear of 
God and the love of the brethren will not hold the 
disciples in union, upon the one foundation, we 
may forever despair of any such instruments of 
union as creeds and confessions of faith obtain- 
ing so desirable an end. 

Again—We underetand the “ constitution” of 
your body as saying, when it declares the asso- 
ciation “shall have no ecclesiastical power,” &c. 
that the association does not intend to interfere 
with any of the internal righis of the churches. 
That is to say: the association has no power to 
interfere with the order, doctrine, government, or 

ice, of any church, gorerned in all, by the 
at charter of our religious privileges—-the 
Kew Testament of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We consider all these to be the 
“internal rights of the churches”—rights given 
them by the Great Head of the church—nghts 
expressly defined and limited by Him, “ia 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; and, therefore, rights which are 
inalienable. and over which no body of men on 
earth hae any control. In short, we consider 
ourselves at liberty to appoint our own teacher 
or teachers, and all other officers, without mo- 
lestation or assistance from any; and to judge 
for ourselves, when the sentiments delivered 
our teachers, so appointed, are contained in the 
Holy Bible; without acknowledging the right of 
any others to interfere in the judicial investiga 
tion of such sentiments. 

Indeed, brethren, we look upon your “consti- 
tution” as guaranteeing to every church con 
nected with it, a full, free, and unmolested lib- 
erty of conscience—a liberty unshackled by any 
authority, except his who has set his people free; 
a liberty thet is not, end will not be, used ess 
cloak for licentioueness by any one who fears 
God, and desires to walk by the light of the 
truth; and a liberty which none other than God 
who gave it has any right to destroy, and which 
this association, most certainly, will never assail. 

It is our desire, beloved brethren, to live har- 
moniously with all our brethren; and while we 
acknowledge ourselves to be “of you,” we think 
that these are the only principles on which unity 
can be maintained. 

We do not consider ourselves the guardians of 
the publie faith; nor as having any right to di- 
rect what any shall believe. Error requires not 
human efforts to overthrow it: the exhibition of 
the truth in its simplicity, has ever been found, 
in the hands of God, a weapon most migkty to 
the pulling down of strong folda. 

We trust, brethren, that while we deny the 
authority of men in matters of religion, we feel 
bound to endeavor to ascertain the wil! of onr 
glorious chief; and so far ae we know it, to ob- 
serve it. We are far from — thet all is 
known, at the present day, of the Recorda of 
Heaven, that can be known; and are therefore 
willing to learn ‘what is truth,” whoever be the 
instrument of pointing us to it. That there vet 
femains much to be known concerning divine 
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things we must believe; for “if any man thinks 
he knows any thing, he knows nothing yet ashe 
ought to know.” 





Review of Tassey’s Vindication, ke.—Continued 
rom 31 


___ from page 314. ; 

Part 2, Section 3d, Page 143. “avine fairly, 
and, we trust, impartially investigated the import 
and application of the word church, as it occurs 
inthe New Testament, and shewn that no pari 
of the sacred scriptures gives any countenance 
or support to any description of ecclesiastical re- 
presentation, or courts of appeal, by whatever 
name they may be called; we now proceed to 
inquire more particularly into the nature and con- 
stitution cf a church of Christ; and tu ascertain, 
from the test of all religious truth, what are ite 
roper officers, ordinances, and particolar duties. 
ng as this subject has occnpicd the attention 
of christians, it appears to be but — y under- 
sood; and among thosc who do know it, there 
are but few who have the resolution to stand for- 
ward in defence of what the scriptures represent 
asthe path of duty.” In the investigation of 
this important part of bia subject, our author 
evinces that believcrs only are the proper and 
capable subjects of the duties and privileges of a 
christian church; and that the members of the 
primitive churches were all considered as such; 
that, thereforc, the constituent members of a 
christian church are, and must be, professed and 
manifest believers. He farther ad 8, (page 149,) 

that, “In order to become a member of any o 
the priinitive churches, faith in Jesus Christ was 
the only essential qualification looked for, or 
acted upon, in that age of christian simplicity.” 
Both these positions Mr. T. fully estabhehes by 
quotations and arguments evidently just, perti- 
nent, and conclusive; and proceeds to observe 
that “We are indebted to the refinement and 
subtle distinctions of modern times for that long 
catalogue of terms of communion which the va- 
rious sects have drawn up, by which they often- 
er shut out the true child of God from partaking 
of the children’s bread, than they do the dogs 
which have no right to it.” How true this is, 
every intelligent and attentive observer of the 
sent conduct and state of the churches must 
satisfied. He also justly observes, (p. 147,) 
that “ it is not subscription tothe same croed, or 
confession of faith, scientifically framed, accord- 
ing to the philosophical or school — of the 
day, which is to attract the disciples of Christ to 
one another. The true gravitating principle 
here, is the love of Christ. They must gather 
together in his name. Where this is wanting, or 
any other — substituted in its place, the 
amembly, however designated, is not, nor can it 
be, a church of Christ. They must gather to- 
ther in hisname. Not only must his authority 
induce them to assemble, but their attachment to 
him, and love to his name, must be the grand 
prevailing principle which draws them together, 
and binds in one compact, united, and indissolu- 
ble association, every individual of them, or else 
they cannot be recognised as being blessed with 
his presence, nor countenanced by the King and 
Head of his church. “ If any man love not our Lord 

Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha.” 
Having clearly evinced that faith alone, or a 
belief of the gospel, that is, the belief of what 
the apostles testified and taught concerning Je- 
sus, is all that can be scripturally required in 
order to church membership; and that love to 
Christ, and to each other solely on his account, 
that is,on account of their common feith in Christ 
and attachment to him, is “the true gravitating 
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principle, that is to attract the disciples of Christ 
one to another, and not the love ot party nor of 
system,” &c.&c. Our author next proceeds “ to 
inquire into the — and permanent officers 
"a uisite to a fully organized christian assembly.” 
Of this description he finds but two, viz. the 
bishop and deacon; the furmer to rule and teach; 
the latterto receive and apply the contributions of 
the congregation to their proper objects. As for 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, he shews that 
their offices were temporary, and could not by 
them be transmitted to others, because they could 
neither transmit their qualifications, nor yet the 
special commission under which they acted. 

hat even Paul himself, though an apostle in the 
most strict and proper sense of the word, did not 
feel himself authorised to act under the prima 
commission given to the eleven, (Matt. xxviii.) 
nor did he assume it. “Christ,” says he, “sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 
This he could not have truly said had he con- 
sidered himself acting under the primary com- 
mission, or as included in it; for all such were 
expressly commanded to baptize as well as to 
preach the gospel. Our author further observes 
that all the churches planted and set in order b 
the apostles were furnished with a plurality o 
elders and bishops; and also, as far as appears, 
with a plurality of deacons: consequently, that 
each church, fully organized, had in itself an 
eldership or presbytery. 

That the term Elder, Bishop, and Pastor, are 
indiscriminately applied to the same officer 
and that the modern distinction of teaching an 
ruling elders is utterly devoid of scriptural au- 
thority—a mere human invention. P. 164. Ad- 
verting to l Tim. v. 17, upon which the above 
distinction is chiefly, if not solely founded, our 
author fairly showa that no such distinction can 
be intended; because all the elders tbere spoken 
of, however distinguished amongst themselves 
as to their respective talents or labors, are per- 
fectly equalized os to office and maintenance; 
they all rule well, and are all accounted worth 
of the same double honor; namely, respect an 
maintenance. “Again, we remark,” saye he, 
“that as the elders who labor in word and doctrine 
are evidently included in the general proposition, 
“the elders that rule or preside well,’ it naturally 
follows that all the eldera spoken of were of one 
description; and although the passage plainly 
intimates that some may excel in one department 
of tho pastoral office, while others may excel in 
another, yet they were all entitled to maintenance 
on account of their labor, and, therefore, were 
perfectly on a level—there was no disparity 
amongst them. But those who ruled well and 
devoted more of their time to teaching and 
preaching, were more particularly entitled to a 
double portion, because their expences would 
naturally be much greater.” Now nothing could 
be more reasonable than this; for, ae the apostle 
justly alleges, “the laborer is worthy of his 
reward.” But, as our author observes, (page 
157,) “It was the spirit of ambition and domina- 
tion, which is not confined to secular rulers, but 
which has been felt with all its diabolical results, 
to pervade alinost every department of trust in 
the religious community,” that gave rise to this 
distinction, and, indeed, to all the other ambi- 
tious and anti-scriptural claims and pretensions 
of an aspiring clergy. And ‘that under what- 
ever shape this aspiring spirit has thought proper 
to appear, the pretext for introducing it to the 
notice of mankind has uniformly been that of 
— and maintaining the unity of the 
church. Under cover of this pretended — 
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either of these theories. There was no Jesus, , remembered, that these remarka are solely im 
no Messiah, no Christ, no Son of God, no Only tended to exhibit the relation which exists be- 
Begotten, before the reign of Augustus Cesur. | tween a word and an idea, and that this relation 
The relation that was before the christian era, | is of a mental nature, and more akin to the epirit- 
was not that of a son and a father, terms which | ual system than any relation created, of which 
always imply disparity; but it was that expressed | we know any thing. It is a relation of the most 
by John in the sentence under consideration. | sublime order; and no doubt the reason why the 
he relation was that of God, and the “‘wordof | name Word is sdopted by the apostle in this 
God.” ‘This phraseology unfolds a relation | sentence was because of ite superior ability to 
quite different from that of a father and a son—a | represent to us the divine relation existing be- 
relation perfectly intimate, equal, and glorious. | tween God and the Saviour prior to his becoming 
This naturally leads me to the first sentence of | the Son of God. By putting together the above 
John. And here I must state a few postulata. remarks on the term word, we have a full view 
1. No relation amongst human beings can per-| of what John intended to communicate. Asa 
fectly exhibit the relation which the Saviour held | word is an exact image of an idea, e0 is “The 
to the God and Father of All anterior to his} Word” an exact image of the invisible God. 
birth. The reason is, that relation is not homo- | As a word cannot exist without an idea, nor an 
genial, or of the same kind with relatione origi- | idea without a wurd, so God never was without 
patung from creation. All relations we know | “The Word,” nor “The Word’? without God; 
any thing of are created, such as that of father | or as a word is of equal age, or co-etancous 
and son. Now I object as much to a created | with its idea, so u The Word ” and God are co 
relation as I do to a creature in reference to the | eternal. And as an idea does not create its 
original relation of God and the word of God. | word, nora word its idea; so God did not create 
This relation is an uncreated and unoriginated | “The $Vord,” nor the “ Word” God. 
relation. Such a view does the lenguage used by Joha 
2. When in the fulness of time it became | suggest. And to this do all the scriptures agree. 
necessary in the wisdom of God to exhibit a Sa-| For “*The Word” was made flesh, and in cos 
viour, it became expedient to give some view of | sequence of becoming incarnate, he is styled 
the original and eternal dignity of this wonder- | the Son of God, the only Begotten of the Father. 
ful visitant of the human race, And as this view | As from eternity God was manifest in and by 
must beo given in human language, inadequate as | The Word,” so now God is manifest in the 
it was, the whole vocabulary of human speech | flesh. As God was always with “*The Word,” 
must be cxamined for suitable terms. so when “The Word” becomea ficsh, he is 
3. Of these terms expressive of relations, the | Emanuel, God with us. As God was never 
most suitable must be, and most unquestionably | manifest but by “The Word,” so the heavens 
was, selected. And as the relation was spiritu- | and the earth, and all things were created by 
al and not carnal, such terms only were eligible | “The Word.” And as “The Word” ever was 
which had respect to mental or spiritual rela- | the effulgence or representation of the invisible 
tions. Of this sort there is but one in all the | God, so he will ever be known and adored a 
archives of human knowledge, and that is the | ‘* The Word of God.” So much for the divine 
one selected. and eternel relation between the Saviour and 
4. The Holy Spirit selected the name Word,|God. You will easily perceive that I carry these 
and therefore we may safely assert that this is | views no farther than to explein the nature 
the best, if not the only term, in the whole voca- | that relation uncreated and unoriginated which 
bulary of human speech at all adapted to express | the inspired language inculcates. 
that relation which existed “in the beginning,” These vicws place us on a lofty eminence 
or before time, between our Saviour and his | whence we look down upon the Calvinistic idess 
God. of “cternal filiation,” “eternal Generatior,” 
These postulata being stated, I proceed to in- | “ eternal Son,” as midway betwixt ue and Af 
quire what eort of a relation docs this term rep-| anism. From this sublime and lofty eminence 
resent? And here every thing is plein and easy | we sce the Socinian moving upon a hillock ; the 
of comprehension. I shall state numerically a] Arian upon a hill; and the Calvinist, upon & 
few things universally admitted by the reflecting | mountain; all of which lose their disproportion 
part of mankind :— to cach other because of the immense height 
ist. A word is a sign or representative of a | above them to which this view elevates us. The 
thought or an idea, and is the idea in an audible | first sentence of John I paraphrase thus: From 
or visible furm, It is the exact image of that | eternity was tho Word, and the Word was with 
invisible thought which is a perfect secret to all | God, and the Word was God. Feo was, I sp 
the world until it is expressed, from eternity with God. By him all things were 
2d. All men think or form ideas by means of | made, and he became flesh and dwelt among 
words or images; so that no man can think with- | us. He became a child born and a son of man 
out words or symbols of some sort. As such he is called Emanuel, Jesus, Me 
3d. Hence it follows that the word and the idea | Son of God, Only Begotten of the Father. 
which it represents, are co-ctaneous, or of the! I can give the above views upon no other st 
same age or antiquity. It is true the word may ; thority than my own reasonings. 1 learned them 
not bo uttered or born for years or ages after the | from nobody—I found them in no book. It is 
idea existe, but still the word is just as old as: true,indeed,I have held the idea for sixteen yeas 
the idea. : that Jesus is called the Son of God, not beceus# 
4th. The idea and the word are nevertheless | of an “eternal generation,” (which I concaite 
distinct from each other, though the relation be-| to be nonsenee,) but becauso he was bom s 
tween them is the nearest known on earth. An! the angel described to Mary. This is 20* 
idea cannot exist without a word, nor a word ! pretty generally received by a great many ebne 
without an idea, 7 | tians. Nor would I dispute or contend for ths 
5th. He that is acquainted with the word, is;as a theory or speculation with any body. 
acquainted with the idea, for the idea is wholly | could, indeed, amplify considerably, and perhap? 
in the word, ' obviate some difficulties by following up farther 
Now let it be most attentively observed and | the hints submitted; but such are my 
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the import of the beginning of John’s testimony. 
You will remember that I make no systems, and 
although there are some abstract reasonings 
upon terms (as indeed much of our roasonings 
about language are) in the preceding, it is only 
for the purpose of getting into the sacred import 
of a style from which we have been proscribed 
by a speculating philosophy. I have acceded to 
our request with more ease than I could have 
jana, had it not been for e few prating bodies 
who ere always striving to undo my influence by 
the cry of Unitarianism, or Socinianism, or some 
other obnoxious ism. From all isms may the 
Lord save us! Yours truly, Eprron. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
S No. XIX. f = 


The Deacon's Office. 

Tre time once was that every christian con- 
gregation had a treasury. In those days they 
required a steward, a treasurer or a deacon, or 
more than one, as the exigencies demanded. 
For, although the terms steward, treasurer, 
almoncr, and deacon, are not perfectly synony- 
mous, they nevertheless express the office and 
duty of the scriptural deacon. The term dea- 
con, as al! know, is equivalent to the English 
word s2rvant, but the word servant is a very 

neral term, and in the state signifies every 
publie officer, from the President down to the 
constable. They are all servante of the state. 
So the aposties, evangelista, prophets, and bish- 
ops were all servants of the Lord and of the 
church. But there was one set of servants in 
the apostolic churches who were emphatically 
the servants of the church in its temporal con- 
cerns. These were the deacons, or stewards, or 
treasurers of the church. For as the deacon’s 
office hed respect to the temporalities of the 
church, and as these arc in general some way 
connected with pecuniary matters, the office of 
treasurer and almoner is identified with, or is 
the same as that of deacon; so much so that 
some translators have, out of regard more to the 
application than to the literal import of the term 
Ssansves, UNiformly translated it Gees 

The plain and siinple state of the case is 
this: Christian congregations in primitive tines, 
had need of money or earthly things as well as 
we. They hid rich and poor members. Their 
par were such as could not, either through 

odily infirmities, or through the inadequate 
proceeds of their laborin times of embarrass- 
ment, furnies: theirown tables. Those who had 
to sparo were then called upor to supply their 
wants. And in many instances they not only 
contributed to the wants of their own poor, but to 
the wantsof those of remote christian communi- 
ties, in times of gencral scarcity or pecuniary 
difficulties. Contributions, generally called the 

were statedly attended toin all their 
meetings. So Paul gavo directions to all the 
churches in Galatia and elsewhere to replenish 
the treasury every first day, as the Lord had 
prospered thein in their temporal avocations. A 
deacon or deacons had the charge of this treas- 
ury, and were ex-officio treasurers; but this was 
not al!. They were not only to take care of the 
contribations, but to ‘dispense or appropriate 
them according to the directions of the brethren. 
Thus they were stewards.: And as the poor 
wero those in whose behalf this fund was cre- 
ated, and as the deacons dispensed to them, 
they became ex-officio almoner of the poor. 

‘Ae they had not in those days of primitive 
simplicity so many different sorts of funds and 
officers as we have in this age of complexity; 
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the deacons attended to all pecuniary matters, 
and out of the same fund three set of tables 
were fnrnished. These were the Lord’s table, 
the bishop’s table, and the poor’s table. A plu- 
rality of deacons was in most instances neces- 
my because of the attention required from them 
and the trust reposed in them. It was not so 
much per annum to the bishop, nor so much per 
annum to the poor, nor so much per annum to 
the Lord’s table; but according to the exigen- 
cies of each and the ability to contribute, was 
the extent of the treasury and the distributions 
of the stewards or deacons of the congregation. 
In this state of things the deacons had somethin 
todo. They were intimately acquainted with 
the families and wants of the brethren, and in 
paying a christian regard to these and the duties 
of their office they obtained an honorable rank 
and great boldness in the faith, or fluency in the 
doctrine of Christ. Conversant with the sick 
and the poor, intimate with the rich and more 
affluent brethren, familiar with all, and devoted 
to the Lord in all their services, they became 
eminent for their piety and charity, and of high 
reputation amongst their brethren. Once eve 
week these contributions were made, and as of- 
ten were the appropriations made in timesand cir- 
cumstances that required them. Out of the 
ehurch’s treasury, then, the poor and distressed 
widow above three score, or the sick and afflict- 
ed disciple was relieved. The Lord’s table was 
continually furnished with bread and wine. 
The bishops? also, according to their labors and 
their need, were supplied. And thus every 
thing was promptly attended to in the Lord’s in- 
stitution which could afford spiritual and tempore 
al comfort to all the subjects of his kingdom. 

Amongst the Greeks who paid so inuch re- 
gard to differences of sex, female deacons, or 

eaconesses, were appointed to visit and wait 
upon the sisters. Of this sort was Phebe of 
Cenchrea, and other persons mentioned in the 
New Testament, who labored in the gospel. 
The seven persons mentioned and appointed to 
the service of tables, Acts vi. though not so de- 
nominated, were nevertheless invested with and 
fully possessed of this office. The treasury was 
entrusted to them—the widows’ tables, and ev- 
ery table which required service was attended by 
them. The direction given to the Corinthians 
respecting the treasury, and the instructions to 
Timothy and Titus concerning the choice of 
dencone, also concerning the support of widows 
and bishops, all concur in furnishing the above 
views of this office and work. 

But how has it degenerated in modern times 
into a frivolous and unmeaning carrying about 
a plate once a quarter, in all the meagre pomp 
of a vain world!—a mere pompous etiquette, 
without use or meaning. Often we find the of- 
fice of treasurer and deacon contradistinguish- 
ed, as that of moderator and bishop in the same 
congregation. It isa scriptural insult to appoint 
a moderator where there is a bishop, and the 
same to appoint a treasurer where there is a dea- 
con. The deacon is, ez officio, treasurer, and 
the bishop, moderator or president. 
To appoint a president in any mecting where 
there is an appointed bishop, it is in effect say- 
ing that the bishop is not qualified to keep order; 
and to appoint a treasurer where there is 2 dea- 
con, it isin effect saying he is not to be trusted 
or not qaalified for his office. The office itself 
suggestf the pre Tiety of those directions and 

ualifications laid down for both the deacons and 
eaconesses in Paul’s letters before mentioned. 
What a wise, benevolent, and a inə 
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stitution, a christian congregation is! Nothing 
is left out of view which can contribute to the 
temporal and spiritual weal of the brotherhood. 
They meet in full assembly once every week to 
remember, praise, ond adore the Lord; to share 
in the participation of his favors. The temporal 
state of the brotherhood ia not overlooked in 
these mectings. Contributions are made for the 
necessities ol saints, The deacons are acquaint- 
ed, and, through them, the whole fraternity, with 
the circumstances of all. Under its wise and 
wholesome discipline care is taken that every 
member capable of labor, work with his owu 
handa, diligently at some honest calling. The 
contracting of heavy and oppressive debts is 
ruscribed. No brother is allowed to enthral 
imsclf or others in any sort of worldly specula- 
tions which incur cither anxtety on his part or 
inconvenience to others. The aged, feeble, and 
helpless are taken care of by the brethren. The 
indolent, slothful, and bad economists are cen- 
sured, admonished, and reformed, or excluded. 
The Lord’s table is constantly furnished. The 
bishops’ wants and necessities always supplied, 
and no one deprived of any necessary good. 
There are persone fitted for every service; and 
those who attend continually on this good ser- 
vice, become eminent in the faith, and after re- 
freshing others are again in turn refreshed them- 
selvcs. In this view of the deacon’s office, we 
cannot but concur with the sayings and views of 
the primitive fathers who considered the dea- 
cons as the treasurers of the congregation, and 
as appointed to the service of tables, viz. the 
Lord’s table, the pocr’s table, and the bishop’s 
table. Epitor. 


To * Paulinus.” —Letter III. 

My Dear Sır—Tur sentence in the Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans, which to you ap- 
peer objectionable, is the following: “ And 

ere let it be noted that the justification by 
works, and that by faith, of which Paul speaks, 
and of which our systems speak, are quite dif- 
ferent things. To quote his words and apply 
them to our questions about faith and works, is 
illogical, inconclusive, and absurd.” When | 
penned this sentence, | anticipated objections to 
it, and knew that it would be out of place to ob- 
viate them in that preface. The question then 
was whether should I withhold or bestow it. 
The fact of its appearance shews my decision of 
that question. I am ane you have called upon 
me for an exposition of it. I trust I will be able 
to satisfv you and others who have objected to 
it. We shall now make the attempt. 

The 4th chapter was that portion of the epis- 
tle to which I referred in that sentence. Now it 
must first be asked, What were the works of 
which the apostle there speaks? It will be ad- 
mitted in the case of Abraham, from whose 
works and faith the apostle here argues, that the 
faith of Abraham wae a belief that his seed 
would be as numerous as God had promised him: 
““s0 shall thy seed be.” This promise he believed, 
notwithstanding all in nalure and ence Was 
against it. He considered not bis own body now 
dead, neither the deadness of Sarah’s womb.— 
Against all hope founded on the nature of things, 
he believed in hope of being the father of na- 
tions by the aged Sarah. It was not his faith in 
a Messiah which was accounted to him for right- 
eousncss as our systems speak. It was not his 
faith ina Messiah that constituted him the father 
of all believers. Others believed in the Messiah 
as firmly as he. But relying on the faithfulness 
and power of God alone, he was confident that 
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his offspring by Sarah would be as innumerable 
as the stars, or sands on the sea shore—*‘there- 
fore it was counted to him for righteousness.” 
By a reference to the lith Hed. it will appear 
that the faith by which the ancients obtained a 
good report was as different as their nemes. In 
other worde, the faith spoken of was the belief 
of particular promises or revelations made in 
thcir days. Their oes was the same, but 
the things believed were different. In every age 
of the world the faith of the approved consisted 
in the truths revealed to them and of the promise 
given them. So Paul, after speaking ot Abre- 
ham’s faith in God’s promise to him, being ac- 
counted te him for righteousncss, adds, ** lt was 
not written for his sake; but for us also, to whom 
faith shall be accounted for righteousnces, if we 
believe the promise made to ue, viz. that Jesus 
died for our sins, and was raiscd for our justifi- 
cation.” Paul argues here that not his fleshly 
works of circumcising himeelf nor his children, 
nor his servants, justified him; but his faith in 
the promise, “So shall thy seed be.” Again, the 
law was not given to the sced of Abraham with 
a reference to Canaan. “The inheritance was 
not by law, but by promise.” Canaan was unal- 
terably promised four hundred and thirty years 
before the law; or the law was four bundred and 
thirty years after the promise—consc quently no 
works of that law were spoken of in the case of 
Abraham. Neither the faith of Abraham nor the 
works of Abraham, here spoken of, are akin to 
our systematic faith and works. ‘The offirme 
tion in the above sentence is therefore true— 
But what is gained by the affirmation? I an- 
swer, Accuracy in noticing the meaning, and cor 
rectness in app lying the sentiments ol ecripture. 
A loose and indiscriminating citation of scripture 
woids, without regard to their scriptural mcan- 
ing, is the cause of nine-tenths, at least, of the 
errors of this age. And I would not prove a 
scriptural truth, by misquoting a scriptural pas 
sage, for the sake of the dearest sentiment J 
hold. Some quote the scriptures as if they 
thought it right to bring every word that can be 
cited. from any similarity, in proof of a favorite 

oint. Now a good cause is often more injured 

y onc misapplied text, than it can be aided by s 
dozen of good arguments. On this subject I would 
bo precise even to squeamishness. I would, in 
other words, object as much to a citation of 
scripture made at variance with the designa of 
the passage in aid of my own most favorite top- 
ic, as I would to an erroneous argument advanc- 
ed by an opponent. 

But again, more is at issue than has yet been 
noticed. “Good works,” “trusting to works” 
and “justification by works,” are words and sen- 
tences of general currency. Many class under 
the head of good worke—prayers—praisca—bap- 
tism—the Lord’s supper, and all acts of devo 
tion; and seeking to be justified by these is often 
viewed as seeking justification by works; and it 
is supposed that Paul had such works in view 
when he spake of works of law and justification 
by works. 

Once more, “good works” are identified with 
“works of law” and works of human contriv- 
ance; and the consequence ia, that what is said 
about good works in scripture is very generall 
maisundersiood and confounded with works 
law. All these mistakes can only be co 
by a minute attention to tho scripture atyle.— 
And, as you know, I deal much in assertions 
sometimes, especially when I have neither time 
nor room for the proof, I will assert that all works 
called good in scripture have men for mo 
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and that no act of devotion, or any work which 
has God only for its object, is called a good work. 
That may be an act of devotion, but a good work 
in the scripture style it cannot be. The kind of- 
fices performed tothe Saviour when he was poor 
and needy, the kind offices performed by one 
disciple to another, and every work which has 
man’s comfort or happiness in view, is, in the 
sacred style, a good work. The settlement of 
this small matter is with some mere trifling; yet 
such persons admit that ten mills make one cent, 
and one hundred cents make one dollar, and that 
one dollar and one-fourth will purchase one acre 
of land forever. Let the above view of good 
works be fairly established in the mind of a 
Catholic and he becomes a Protestant. 

But what I fixed my attention chiefly upon in 
that passage was the meaning of the justification 
by faith and that by works which Paul and James 
taught. To understand which has been with 
mapy theologists a matter of such immense trou- 
ble. Faith and works must be apprehended in 
the apostolic sense before justification by either 
can be understood in that sense. 

Sinners are justified by faith, and christians by 
works. But this is too laconic for the mass of 
mankind. [tis one thing, however, to introduce 
a person into a state of acceptance, and another 
to live acceptably in that state. It is one thing 
to enter into the married state, and another to 
make a good wife. Now faith in God’s promise 
through Jesus Christ, is argued by the apostles, 
as that which brings men into a state of intimacy, 
friendship, and familiarity, or, in other words, 
into a state of acceptance with God. Thus faith 
is accounted to a man for righteousness, by the 
mere favorof God. But the continued enjoyment 
of such a state is by the same favor made to de- 

end on our behaviour. On this principle is 

ounded all the apostolic exhortations. All that 
is addressed to the hopes and fears of christians 
is derived from this consideration. So that when 
Paul and James are understood, there will be no 
occasion for an effort to reconcile them, as Luther 
and Calvin laboriously attempted. Paul speaks 
of the justification of sinners, and James of the 
justification of christians. It is an astonishing 
act of favor to account faith inJesus as righteous- 
ness to a sinner, and then to teach this justified 
person how to live as eternally to noy the favor 
of God. In the final judgment when men’s 
actions and not their states will be examined, 
faith is not then accounted to any man for 
righteousness. Bat, I was hu and ye fed 
me, naked and ye clothed me, &c. These shall 
go away into everlasting life, &c. This is an 
important point. Without holiness, then, no man 
can enter the heavenly kingdom— If any man, 
therefore, draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him.” Instead of attempting to show 
that these persons had not “true faith,” let 
us endeavor to show that we have works. Was 
not Abraham justified as a sinner by faith in 
God’s promise? And asa servant of God, was 
he not justified by works when he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar? But I must not 
attempt to write a treatise on faith and works. 
Nor need I attempt to satisfy all the lovers of 
systems. What rendered the faith of Abraham 
#0 remarkable was his belief of a promise which 
was beyond the power of nature to accomplish, 
and what rendered the work so famous, on ac- 
count of which he obtained a good report, was 
that it was an act of self denying and unreserved 
obedience growing out of his former belief. 1am 
not now speaking of how the just man lives by 
faith; but of the faith each justifies a sinner— 
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nor of the works by which sinners seek to be jus- 
tified; but of the works which justify the faith of 
christians. Without faith it is impossible for a 
sinner to please God, and without works it is 
impossible for any to be justified in the day 
when every man shall be rewarded according to 
his works. 

With regard to what you say of a writer in 
epistolary communications “ expressing a truth, a 
maxim, a position of general application,” I 
would observe, that there is no incongruity, no 
impropriety in so doing, and I admit that the 
apostles frequently did so. But you will please 
to observe, as indeed I doubt not but you have 
frequently observed, that these maxims, truths, 
and positions of a general nature, are no more 
general than the object he has in view, or the 
drift of his remarks; and that they are never ab- 
stracted from the subject on hand. But it may 
happen that they have a genera! bearing upon 
other subjects from analogy, and as such they 
are to be interpreted and applied by the most 
exact rules of analo To say, for example 
that ne man is justified by works is a eneral 
truth. But general as it ie, it must, from its 
context, be restricted to unbelievers, for it is just 
as true and as general that every christian will - 
be justified by his works. Nothing else comes 
in review on the day of judgment; if the Lord’s 
account of the separation of the sheep and the 
goats is to be applied to that day. A great deal 
of wisdom and knowledge is requisite to the 
application of general truths. So sensible were 
the sacred writers of this that they most generally 
restrict those general truths either in their own 
expogition or application of them. 

see every day the ill effects of the two popu- 
lar systems of faith and works. Some seem to 
be afraid of doing good works lest they should. 
trust in them, and some have no use for faith 
nor a knowledge of the scriptures; but talk of 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with their God. Again others cal! prayer, praise 
baptism, and all religious observances, goo 
works—and dehort men from trusting in them 
as they would the fleshy works of the Jew or of 
the law. 

I will be asked, Are these bad works, and are 
not all works either good or evil? To the cap- 
tious or weak disciple I would reply in your sense 
of the terms, All works are either good or bad; 
but this is not the distribution of them made in 
the scripturee—Good works are of the following 
classes: ‘tA widow well reported for good works,” 
of what species? “if she have brought up child- 
ren, if she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the 
afflicted, &c. i. e. if she have diligently followed 
every good work.” From this style there is no 
deviation in the sacred writings. Acts of devo- 
tion towards God though we may call them 
works are not so distinguished in the holy oracles. 
To most readers these remarks will appear hy- 
percritical; but I know, my dear sir, that you 
will concur with me in saying that the time will 
come when a pure speech will be restored, and 
that as by a correct speaker the pronunciation of 
a monosyllable is a matter not to be overlooked, 
so toa correct devoted biblica! student, every 
thing is of importance that throws light upon any 
sentence in the sacred books.. 

I anf constrained to be much more succinct in 
this part of my reply than I had projected. To 
give the reabons is not now necessary. If,in any 
thing, these remarks are not satisfactory, I re- 
joice to knog that your frankness and candor 
will prompt you to write me your criticisms sand 
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objections. 
froin you, dear sir, all the criticisms, objections, 
and inquiiics which you may think expedient, 
either on the New Translation, or on the con- 
tents of this work, 

In great haste, but with much affection, your 
brother in the hope of immortality, 

Epitor. 





No. 11.]} June 4, 1827. 
Speculation in Religion. 

By speculation in religion we mean religious 
ideas that never enter into practice. Manisa 
relivivus creature, because, as an intelligent, im- 
mortal and accountable being, he is dependent 
on (tod, and the more dependent he feels him- 
ecif, the more ——— he is, while his specula- 
tions in religion bring him no nearer to God. 
Man, therefore, without the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as the only mediator between God and 
man, has no godliness. By godliness we mean, 
the transiormation of mind, passion, and conduct 
to the will of Giod as revealed in the gospel. 
“Speeulation in religion is that which docs not 
affect, uceording to the will of God, cither the 
ene passions, or conduct of the religious 

eing. 

Speculation in philosophy has been wisely dis- 
aird irom approved systems. Since the days 
of Bacon our scientific men have adopted the 
retical and truly scientific mode—T hat is, they 
baa stapped where human intellect found a 
bound, over which it could not pass, and have 
heen contented to go no furtherthan material ob- 
jects, analyzed, gave out their qualitier, and left 
the manger of their existence, as beyond the 
bounds of created intellect. Since men have 
been so wise in handling and analyzing material 
objects, we have heard little or nothing. about 
occult sciences: but the sciences and the arts 
have udvanced with increased velocity to the 
great good of the human kind. We plead for 
the same principle in the contemplatien of reli- 
gious truth. ‘The qualities of matter are to be 
found in the great elaboratory of the material 
world, by inducing matter by every process to 
pive out its qualities, and to deduce nothing from 
1ypothesis; so religious truth is to be deduced 
from the revelation which the deity has been 
pleased to give to man. And asin the clabora- 
tory of the material world, every truth concern- 
ing the qualities of matter is to be deduced from 
the matter itself; so in divine revelation we are 
o deduce what is practical, avoiding all epecu- 

ation. 

Philosophers have become wise in their gen- 
eration, aud, therefore, we will not even mention 
the hypotheses of paat ages with respect to the 
material world, which have been scouted by sci- 
ence; but come immediately to our point, name- 
ly, that the men of religion have been less wise 

an the menof science. A few examples shall 
suffice. 

Specimens, 
Of speculaiion in religion. 

God istoo goodtocon- ‘The Lord God is mer- 
deinn and punish hisciful and gracious,— 
creatures. slow to anger,—long- 

suffering,—forgiving in- 
iquity, transgression and 
sinj,—and by no meuns 
clearing the guilty. 

Holiness ie God’s dar- The Lord is holy in 
ling attribute.—Mercy is all his worke, and just 
God’s darling attribute. in all his ways. 

God's eternal Son. That holy offspring 
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I wish for, and anxiously solicit} 


[Vou. IV. 


ou shall be called the 
nofGod. Thisism 
beloved Son, in whom 

am well pleased, hear 


you him. 
The spirit proceeds If I go not away the 
from the Father and the comforter will not come, 


Son by eternal proces- but if I go away I will 
sion. send him to you—which 
proceeds from the Farh- 
er, and he will take of 
mine and show it to yos. 
The Son of Man came 
to seek and save ai 
which was lost. 

TheRedeemerwillon- This is a true saying 
ly save his elect people. and worthy of ell accep- 
tation, that Jesus Chnix 

came into the world to 

save sinners—the chief 

Theelectinfantsthat Suffer little childres 
die in infancy shal! be to come to me, and fur 
saved. bid them not, for of such 
isthe kingdom of her 


The Redeemer came 
to save the elect. 


ven. 

Are there few that be Strive to enter in st 

saved? the strait gate, for! 
to you that many 
seek to enter in, aad 
shall not be able. 

The gospel is only Good news to all peo- 
good news to sensible ple. 
sinners. 

The gospel is notto Go you into all the 
be preached to sinners world, and preach the 
till they are sensible of gospel to every creature, 
their lost estate. e that believes shall be 

saved, he that believes 
not shall be condemned. 

Sinners in their natu- You do search the a 
ral state are dead in sin cred scriptures, for ia 
as the dead in the grave; them you think you have 
they can do nothing— eternal life, but you 
they cannot come to not come to me that rou 
Christ, nor repent, nor might have life. The 
believe, é&c. animal man discerns not 

the things of the Spin: 
of God, they are took 
ishness to him, for the 
are spiritually disce 

his is the condemor 
tion, that light has come 
into the world, and mea 
have loved darkness + 
ther than light, becaus 
their deeds are evil. 

Faith is the gift of He that believes ne 
God, and, therefore, not the Son of God is cor 
the duty of sinners. demned already, be 

cause hc has not belier- 
ed on the only begouer 
Son of God. 

Unbelievers cannotbe- Jesus comes in flam- 
lieve the gospel, and, ing fire to take ver 
therefore, they cannot gernes on all those who 
be condemned for that belicve not God and 
— they are unable obey not the gospel. 
to da. 

Faith includes in it Faith is the substance 
truth, confidence, and of things not seen, the 
many fruits of the Spir- confidence of things bop- 
it, and, therefore, a edfor. He that believes 
man cannot possess faith on the Son of God bs 
o the Spirit of everlasting life. 

rist. 


If you have real faith. There is one faith. 


which ehall be born of | Many may believe all The things verily Oe 


r.) 


e sacred scrip- lieved amongst us. He 
Y, and yet perish. that believes on the 
name of God is not con- 
demned. 

Seeing you have puri- 
fied yourselves in obey- 
ing the truth through 
the spirit. 
egeneration the They were pierced to 

passive, and in their hearts, and cried 
30n active. out Men and brethren, 
what shall we do? Be 

converted every one of 


neration is an in~ 
ble mystery. 


ou. 
meration is the g Without faithit is im- 
all goodness. ossible to please God— 
unfying their hearts by 
faith. 
often hides his Your iniquities have 
»m his people in separated between you 
; and your God, and your 
sins have hid his face 
from you. 
rethata mancan We love him because 
in that he i ehe first loved us—God is 
£ God, he must love; he that dwells in 
xd for what he is love, dwells in God, and 
self as the source God in him. 
perfection, with- 
y relation to what 
© believing sin- 


shall not be jus Beingjustified by ae 


Ul the last day. wehave peace wit 
) ín Christ always Ho that endures to 
st, the end, the same shall 
be saved—Kept by the 
wer of God through 


aith to salvation. 
st has left no di- Go you into all the 
or specific form world, disciple ail na- 
'ernment for his tions, baptizing them— 
, and teaching them to 
observe all things that I 
have commanded you; 
and lo! Iam with you 
‘always, even to the end 
of the world. 
» souls of men To-day sall you be 
with their bodies with me in Paradise. I 
have a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, 
which is better. 
h what body do You fool! that which 


. resurrection, 


ome? you sow is not quicken- 
ed except it die. And 
God gives to every seed 
its own body. 

ı vain talking.— 


Who are you, O! man 
ow that salvation that reply against God? 
rd—and we know To-day if you will hear 
we strive ever so his voice, harden not 
ve cannot be sav- your heart. Comelet us 
pt we be elected. reason together, says the 
‘Lord, though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as wool. 
Let the wicked for- 
sake hie way, and the 
unrighteous man hi 
thoughts: Let him tum 
to the Lord, who will 
have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, who will 

abundantly pardon. 
ould, indeed, be an arduous undertaking 
specimens of all the ways in which men 
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speculate in religion. The abovespecimens are 

iven as en example of what is meant by gpecu- 
ation in religion. It ie of t consequence to 
have spiritual discernment to distinguish be- 
tween that which is speculation in religion and 
that which is truth. The more capecially ay 
such speculations put on the appearance of 
truth, or seem to have truth for their basis. 
Such was the first speculation in religion, by at- 
tention to which man fell from his original state. 
You shall be as God, knowing good and evil, is 
as true as any speculation that has been pro- 
posed since that time. 

Speculations in religion may be known by 
this test: though they could be asecrtained, they 
do no good; and agitated, and discussed, and 
acted upon, they have the most pernicious con- 
sequences. Such are the features of speculation 
as drawn by Paul—Foolish and untaught ques- 
tions avoid, knowing that they do gender strife. 
Of this cast was the first speculation, “You shall 
be as God.” Well be itso. What has been the 
consequence? Or take any of the above speci- 
mens of speculation. Say God is too good to 
condemn and punish his creatures, Well! agi- 
tate the question. Be emboldened in sin, and 
then find that he will by no means clear tho 

ilty. Again, say that holiness is God’s dar 
ing attribute, and then have all your powers har- 
dened in despair. Proceed again to mercy as 
the favorite of the Most High, end speculate 
yourself into hardened insensibility. Speculate 
again, and say thet the Saviour is God’s eternal 
Son, and try if you can believe and act upon it, 
that the Son, as such, and the Father are equally 
eternal, as regards the Deity. Or if you try your 
powers upon what men call the eternal procession 
of the Spat from the Father and the Son, endea- 
vor to show what kiy have gained in knowledge 
of the influence ot the Spirit in regeneration, and 
in that holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord. Or say that the Redeemer came to 
save the elect only: discuss the question in all 
its bearings—-Do you know who are the elect? 
or in what way ere you to know your own elec- 
tion? Or if you contend that the gospel is oT 
to be preached to sensible sinners, the trut 
leads to inquire who is the sinner that is truly 
sensible of his sins before he receives the gos- 
pel? Or are you such a sensible sinner as to 
value the gospel without believing it? 

The pursuit of speculation leads further from 
truth and furtherfrom God. But thetruth is one; 
always does good, and its practical teridency is 
Happinas to the individual and benevolence to 
ail. 

The test of truth is the word of God in its 
plain sense, addressing itself to every man’s con- 
science. The word of God is itse!f the truth, 
pr is there one speculation in all the word of 
God. 

Speculations seem to be founded on the sacred 
scriptures. It is, however, only a false appear- 
ance. Say that speculation takes up the pro 
sition that men in their natural estate are dead in 
sin, and do nothing pleasing to God, and cannot 
repent, nor believe the gospel! without the Spirit of 
God. Itisall true ina true sense, the bible says 
the seme things, and much more strongly than 


his | men’s words can express; but the bible does not 


say the same things by way. of speculation. It 
speaks practically; that is, it represents man’s 
entitely helpless state, that he may come to the 
Saviour, and that in not coming to the Saviour, 
he may condemn himself as a guilty and de- 
praved enemy to God, and to the gospel, in his 
mind and by wiaked works. Speculation always 
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leads from practice. Moen, in their speculations, 
even about the guilty, depraved and totally help- 
legs state of man by nature, became vain and 
proud of their accuracy of knowledge, and 
thereby are kept from the Saviour, while the re- 
ception of the truth of God upon the state of hu- 
man nature leads to the Saviour, because it is 
derived from a knowledge of him that came to 
seck and save that which was lost. W. B. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


On Experimental Religion.—No. I. 

In my last paper it was observed thata knowl- 
edge ol gonela christianity, the primitive church- 
cs, the apostles, and even of Christ himself, as writ- 
ten ofin the New Testament, was of too popu- 
ler, too remote a nature to consummate personal 
happiness; and that while those high matters con- 
cerned mankind universally, our individual com- 
fort terminated ultimately upon a knowledge of 
ourselves, viz. whether we were or were not 

ersonally possessed of those graces of faith in 
hrist, hope of eternal life, love of God and man; 
and the gift of a holy spirit, which, as was ob- 
served, go to define the unsound phrase “experi- 
mental religion.” Of the four particular eviden- 
cea of personal adoption, viz. faith, hope, love 
and a holy spirit, I shall select the last for the 
subject of this casay—the gift of a haly spirit. 
ell, then, by way of premises, let it be ob- 
served that the visible universe, the law of Moses, 
and the gospel are to be regarded as so many 
oracles by Jesus Christ concerning the divine 
character, which it is his high office to reveal. 
These oraclcs set the divinity in the several at- 
titudes of creating, commanding, redeeming; 
consequently in the universe we behold hia phy- 
sical grandeur—in the law we hear his moral au- 
thority—in the gospel we perceive him sympa- 
thizing. “Jcsus wept.” The universe, then 
is God manifest in worke—the law is God 
manifest in words—the gospel is God manifest 
in flesh; and thus Jesus Christ in these revela- 
tions causes the divine character to approach man- 
kind gradually by three successive advances— 
from mere physical power to moral supremacy, and 
from that again to the intensest and most unparal- 
leled sympathy and sensibility, sweating blood, 
and weeping tearsand uttering shrieks at the pain- 
ful idea of being shamefully hung on a cross, na- 
ked, in the presence of three millions of people. 
‘His feelings broke his heart—*Reproach has brok- 
en my heart.” Ps. So much for the developement 
of the divine character in these three dispensa- 
tions of nature, law andthe gospel. But nowin 
regard to the comparative advantages brought to 
the worshippers by the successive introduction 
of these economies, it will appear obvious from 
what has been stated that an increased degree 
ot light respecting the divine existence and char- 
actcr, the ongin of the universe, the creation 
and destiny of man, the causes of death and 
of immortality, and the federal relations by which 
we are made partakers of these, are the chief. 
Bvt this is not all; it is but the one half, for aa 
in each of these dispengations there is a primary re- 
velation of God round which afl others are made 
to play, so in each of them these is a fresh ad- 
vantage bestowed upon the worshipper, round 
which his increased responsibility is made to 
turn. In nature, then, heathens see God's phy- 
sical greatness; in the law Jews hear his moral 
authority; in the gospel christians expcrience 
his spiritual power. 

In the firat dispensation men sinned against 
the ingisible power and godhead by changing 
hisglory into an image made like to corruptible 
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man, and to birds and four footed beasts, and 
creeping tainga. 

In the law Jews sin against his moral authori- 
ty, expressed on tebles; but in the gospel, in 
which God has substituted spirit for literal sounds 
and patural symbols, the worshippers sin against 
the Holy Spirit, they grieve or quench the Ho- 
ly Spirit, for the gospel is the minisiration of 

pirit. In the first di ensation, we see; in the 
second, we hear; in the last we enjoy God.— 
But how the uncreated Spirit dwells in a cre- 
ated spirit, filling it with joy, we know not; 
but certain it is that this fellowship is set forth 
in the following words: “Behold ï stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him and he with me.” Again—= Ifa 
man love me he will keep my commandments, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come 
into him and make our abode with him!” Su 
ping with Christ means joy in a holy spirit. 
& word, some men are condemned because they 
believe not in the Son of God; and secondly, 
others are condemned because, believing in him, 
they “turn away,” “love the present world,” 
“mind earthly things,” “deny the Lord who 
bought them,” “trample under foot the blood 
of the Son of God, and do despite to the Spirit 
of Grace; and to me it is evident that the pre- 
sent race of christians are to be censured not so 
much for their informality ae their carnality and 
contempt of the Spirit of our God. 

But now if any should ask why Jesus Chriet 
made us to see the divine grandeur, and hear his 
moral authority, before he let us faste his spirit- 
ual power, my answer is this, That it was ne- 
cessary that the law of God should be written on 
stone; first, in order that fallen nature might by 
experiment (and we are altogether creatures of 
experiment) discover its inadequacy to keep it; 
and second, that this same written law might be 
for a book of reference in the days of thé Spirit; 
in the days or economy in which power to fulfil 
the law is fully and freely given by God to those 
who believe that whensoever men sin against 
the Spirit which they have of God, they may be re- 
proved, corrected, instructed. The scriptures are 
therefore said to be profitable for all these ends. 

Let us, then, christian reader, walk in the 
Spirit, and we shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh; “t for if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” If we live after the 
flesh, we shall die; but if we through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, we shall live; 
and if the Spirit of God dwell in us, he that 
raised up Jesus Christ from the dead will quick- 
en our mortal bodies also by his Spirit which 
dwells in us. Concerning the written law as a 
tule of life, I should think that “ Book of Refer- 
ence” were a better title for it, inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit is both the christian’s life and the 
rule of it; but by the present commercial, tra- 
ding race of professors, our religion is trans- 
formed into a written law, a letter, a command- 
ment; and by men so guilty of the spirit of gain, 
christianity, which is godliness, will never be 
experimentally understood to mean any thing 
else than a written instrument; nevertheless to 
some it is the “ power of God.” 

But some will say, When is this gift of the 
Holy Spirit given—before or after belief? In 
reference to this good gift of God, I heard it ob- 
served a few nights ago that we had turned the 
gospel wrong end foremost—the modern gospel 
reading thus: * Unless you receive the Spint you 
cannot believe! the ancient gospel reading 
thus: Uniess you believe you cannot receive the 
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Holy Spirit; or to give it in the terms of Peter, 
Believe and be baptized, and you shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, for the promise Ç. e. 
of the Holy Spirit) is to you,” &c. &c. Indeed 
it must be confessed that if we say to sinners, 
When you receive the Holy Spini you will be- 
lieve; and the apostles say, When — believe 
you will receive the Ho 7 Spirit, that there is 
manifestly an inversion of the apostolic annun- 
ciation concerning the heavenly gift, the question 
in the primitive age being, “Have you received 
the Holy Spirit since you believed?” But with- 
out being casuistical, 1. e. jesuitical in this mat- 
tor, we shall drop it; and without striving about 
the time when thegift is bestowed, let us thank 
God that it is bestowed at all, and glorify him by 
walking in it, living in it, praying in it, and re- 
joicing in it; for “to be carna 7 minded is death, 
ut to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

Agsin—Some will say, at does the ex- 

ssion Holy Spirit mean? Well, in scripture 
it stands first for God the Holy Spirit, and se- 
condly for the holy mind or spirit of a believer 
—for illustration, take Peter’s words to Ananias, 
u Why has Satan tempted you to lie to the Holy 
Spirit; you have not lied to men, but to God,” 
(me Holy Spirit.) And the Saviour says, How 
much more will your heavenly Father give a 
holy spirit (as it should be translated) to those 
that ask him. Again—Praying ina oly epin 
Again—Paul says he approved himself God’s 
servant “by knowledge, by long sufferings, by 
kindness, by a holy spirit,” i. e. by a mind inno- 
cent of the love of gain, or commerce, or sensu- 
ality. 

Now then the expression stands for both God 
the Holy Spirit, and for a believers spirit made 
holy by him. 

ahali now answer, from scripture, the follow- 
ing questions.—When do we know that we are 
born of the Spirit? I answer, when we know 
that our spirits are holy. But it will be asked 
again, when do we know this? I reply, when 
we behold our minds producing the fruits of a 
holy spirit. But what are the fruits of a hol 
irit? Paul says they are Joy, peace, long sut- 
ering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meek ness, 
temperance, against such there is no (written) 
law. Now how many unholy Baptists are there? 
how many unboly Presbyterians, how many un- 
holy Methodists, Episcopalians, Independents, 
aad schismatics of every naine? Well may the 
editor say we are stillin Babylon! Ah me!wben 
shal) we return, and discern between the right- 
eous and the wicked: between him that serves 
God andhim that sorves him not? Ah aposta- 
tizing christians, grievers and quenchers of the 
Spirit of our God, are we not ashamed? 

Now, reader, let us return to God and holi- 
ness, for without it no one shall see his face— 
and believe me that a disputatious mind is not 
a holy mind—an intemperate, unmeek, or un- 
faithful spirit is not a holy spirit—neither is one 
that does not practise goodness, and gentlene 
and long suficring, and peace—neither the min 
that does not love, or does not rejoice in Jesus. 
Ye caviHers, ye conceited few, who boast of 
your scriptural knowledge; but whose spirits, ne- 
vertheless, cannot move even the elements of 
the heavenly oracles, let me whisper to you a se- 
cret, that the kingdom of heaven ia not go much in 
an abundant knowledge, as in an abundant spir- 
it of righteousness, peace and holy joy. Pair. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
, _ O. S. Virginia, October 21st, 1826. 
Dzar 8m, —Ox 


E who wishes to sec truth tri- 
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umph over error in every thing, and who believes 
that the Christian Baptist is destined to be in- 
strumental in bringing about this great desider- 
atum in matters of religion, begs the favor of ad- 
dressing the Editor a few lines upon a subject 
of great interest to one who believes himself out 
of the “ark of safety ;” but whose supreme desire 
is to know the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Regarding you as a teacher in Israel, I desire 
your aid in my researches after truth, and in the 
present instance I make the application with the 
strongest assurance of being EEE E an- 
swered, (if you see fit to answer me at al!) 
the subject upon which I solicit information once 
operated upon your mind precisely as it does on 
mine. 

In your dissertation on Conscience, No. 7, vol. 
3, you have literally told my experience. This 
is the part to which I allude. You say, 

«I well remember what pains and conflicte I 
endured under a fearful apprehension that my 
convictions and my sorrows for sin were not 
deep enough. I even envied Newton of his lon 
agony; I envied Bunyan of his despair. I coul 
have wished, and did wish that the Spirit of God 
would bring me down to the very verge of suf- 
ong the pains of the damned, that I might be 
raised to share the joys of the genuine converts. 
I feared that I had not sufficiently found the de- 
pani of my heart, and had not yet proved that 

was utterly without strength. Sometimes I 
thought that I felt as sensibly, as the ground un- 
der my feet, that I had gone just as far as hu- 
man nature could go without supernatural aid, 
and that one step more would place me safe 
among the regenerated of the Lord; and yet bhea- 
ven refused its nid. This too I concealed from 
all the living. Ifound no comfort in all the de- 
clarations of the gospel, because | wanted one 
thing to enable me to appropriate them to my- 
self. oe this, I could only envy tbe hap- 
py favorites of heaven who enjoyed it, and all 
my refuge was in a faint hope that I one day 
might receive that aid which would place my 
feet upon the rock.” 

Now, sir, you cannot conceive with what in- 
tense interest I followed you through every word 
of this paragraph; every word was in erfect co- 
incidence with my own feelings. I thought, as 
I read the piece, af last I have found a pilot Wha 
was once entangled in such quickeands and vor- 
ticesas obstructed my passage, and who of course 
will be able to give me some important direction 
how to steer so as to reach the desired haven.— 
But alas: what was my disappointment when, 
instead of informing us how your feet were ulti- 
mately established, “upon the rock,” you sud- 
denly break off the thread of your narrative, and 
leave us in painful suspense as to your future 
destiny. The sentence following the paragraph 
above quoted, began thus; ‘Here this system 
ends and enthusiasm begins.” I am at a loss 
what construction you would have us place up- 
on these words. Iam sure you cannot mean 
that it would be enthusiasm to wish for rna- 
tural aid in regeneration, for without such aid, 
as I understand the matter, no man can be a 
christian. The following scriptures, I think, 
confirm my opinion—The natural man reccives 
not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness to him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. Now as 
the natural man has not and cannot have this dis- 
cernment, the conclusion is inevitable that it must 
be a supernatural work. Again, we are inform- 
ed that faith is the gift of God, and of -Bourse I 
must say cannot be learned in the school of na- 
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ture. But Iam sure, as before said, that this 
cannot be your meaning—I would, therefore, 
fain see you resume the subject in a future pa- 
per. I wantto hear again from you about the 
eNe thing which you once felt so much in need 
of, and which I have thought (with humility be 
it spoken) was the one thing I lack to become a 
christian—for my judgment has long since been 
convinced of the truth of christianity. The 
morality of the gospel, its rapid propagation un- 
der its firat illiterate preachers in opposition to 
the pecs of the world, the accomplishment 
of the Old and New Testament prophecies, the 
miracles wrought by the Saviour, &c. &c. consti- 
tute a chain of testimonies which infidels have 
in vain tried to break. I believe that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God. But how did I become 

ossessed of this kind of faith? So far as I 

now, by my own efforts; by reading and reflec- 
tion, just as I learn and belicve that Rome is sit- 
uated on the Tiber, and that Oliver Cromwell 
usurped the liberties of his country. With grief, 
therefore, I am constrained to believe that mine 
cannot be asring faith. I know of no title 
by which I can be more fitly designated than 
the paradoxical one of 

A BELIEVING UNBELIEVER. 


Reply to the abore. 
Dear Sin—Your fetter has been deferred be- 
yond my intentions, having, with some others, 
aid off for immediate attention, been overlook- 
ed, in the accumulation of business. My expe- 
rience broke off, you think, too abruptly. This 
may have been so for your case, but for my ob- 
ject at that time, which was to show every 
man’s experience corre ed with his religious 
education, it was conducted sufficiently far to 
demonstrate the pointinhand. Persons educat- 
ed by the apostles had no such experience as 
that which I related. The New Testament fur- 
nishes no such acase. The consummation of 
such & case is as unscriptural as is the commence- 
ment and progress through. It is not the result 
of apostolic but of syetematic teaching. But 
few are able to trace their mental exerowses and 
excitements to the proper cause. Hence divine 
and human causes are so completely blended to- 
ether that few can discriminate the one from 
the other. 

“Where this system ends enthusiasm begins.” 
The system brings us down toa certain point 
of sadness, grief, or despair. To extricate us it 
is necessary that a door should be opened for 
conceits to arise. Hence we look for divine in- 
terpositions of a peculiar character at a certain 
crisis, and as the drowning man holds fast his 
straw, so we take hold of a dream, ora conceit, 
of an impression, or an impulse, or a voice, or a 
particular occurrence, and by a favorable inter- 
pretation imagine it a sign or token for good, and 
console ourselves that Heaven has now lent its 
long.withheld aid. We begin to rejoice in our 
supposed personal safety, and, by a slight but 
quick transition, rejoice in God for his sovereign 
aid or grace bestowed on us. This gives a 
brighter color to every thing we see. Analmost 
sensible difference is discovered on even natural 
objects around us. Now the landscape smiles 
and blooms which before hung in mourning.— 
The winds whisper peace. ‘The waters roar no 
more. 


“That very voice which thundered terrors to the guilty 


` t 
* of seraphs whispers peace.” 


"p allow twittering from its straw-built 


shed,” or tho raven cronking on the leafless tree, 
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is heard with pleasure unknown before. A 
thousand springs of enjoyment are open now and 
overflowing which before were dry. 

The strong minded are longest in the gloom. 
Whero the rationa! faculties are vigorous the 
passions are weaker, and rice rersa. Children 
are proof of this. The men of strong intellect 
and much reflection are not so easily satisfied 
when in doubts or fears. Hence the system 
leaves many in the mire whom no conceit or re- 
verie can bring out. So much I add to my for- 
mer statements in the essay referred to in your 
letter. To resume my expericnce where | left 
off. I rested for a while on the bare probability 
or possibility that divine aid would come to my 
relief. This I soon found to be but slender su 
port toa troubled mind. It were long to tell, 
and worth little when told, how many efforts, 
how many hopes, and how many disappoint- 
ments in succession agitated my mind. was 
all the while looking for an aid which was never 


‘promised, and expecting an interposition without 


which I was taught I could derive no assurance 
of the favor of God. I was once, nay more than 
once, led to believe that I had received this aid 
in consequence of the vivid impression made on 
my mind on hearing a layman speak to me of a 
righteousness without law, a righteousness of God 
through a belief in facts attested by the law and 
the prophete. So soon as I imagined the aid was 
nted I felt a joy and peace unknown before. 
hese feelings, I afterwards saw, arose not from 

& belief of the philanthrony of God; but in coti- 
sequence of a special interposition on my be- 
half. Hope and fear alternated in my breast just 
as I thought upon the kelp which wes afforded 
me. If I thought it was divine aid, I had hope; 
if I supposed it to be altogether human, I feared. 
I began at last to rest with more satisfaction on 
the proclamation “whosoever will.” I reasoned 
thus, “I was most certainly willing, and God 
was most certainly a God of truth, and had most 
assuredly invited me to partake of his favor, and 
why should I not? But I could not boast like 
others, I had still something to fear which they 
had not; and this, like a worm unseen, made my 
leaf wither and my head droop. Nor was it un- 
til I clearly apprehended that it was quite com- 
patible with the blessed gospel for a person to 
view himself as destitute of any peculiar or per- 
sonal claim founded upon any supposed favor be- 
stowed upon him, or assistance given him, or 
ood quality in him, and at the same time to re- 
joice in hope of the favor of God abounding 
through the gift of Jesus that I could feel my- 
self at all stedfast in the faith and hope of cter- 
nal life. I found ultimately that the gospel is 
the power of God to salvation to every one that 
believes it, and the divine aid was vouchsafed in 
a way which I had not expected. I had looked 
for it independent of all the grace revealed in 
the gospel, but found it inseparably connected 
therewith. My experience hitherto was the ex- 
perience of a misguided education, and indeed 
the experience of unbelief. My present peace 
and joy and hope arise from a firm persuasion 
that in the Lord. Jesus through the love of God, 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit, I have accept- 
ance, and am adopted into the family of God. 
Of this I have assurance from the spirit of adop- 
tion which I have received, and from the love I 
have to all the saints. There is not a man, wo- 
man, or child upon the earth who sincerely loves 
the King, my Lord and Master, whom I do not 
unfeignedly love for his sake. And there is no 
commandment of the King, there is no expres- 
eion of his will, to obey whioh, I feel the — 
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‘eluctance Such is the head of the chapters of 
ny christian experience. 

I feel myself bound to give you this disclosure 
ff my experience from tbe spirit and tenor of 
‘our epistie. But to say that it can be profitable 
o others for me or any other person to tell all 
heir agitations and describe their journey to 
heir present abode in the favor of God, is with 
ne quite questionable. Myriads were brought 
© rejoice in the Lord in a few minutes or hours, 
ind I blame my religious education for all the 
larkness, and gloom, and uncertainty, of which 
| have been conscious. I am now in the enjoy- 
nent of the blessings of the gospel! of Christ; 
rut this I might enjoy manifold more, and might 
1ave enjoyed much sooner, had it not been for 
he obstacles thrown in my way by an abstruse 
ind speculative theology. Thousands by a differ- 
‘nt road have arrived at the same hope, and may 
nuch cxcel me, in their enjoynents and spirit- 
tal devotion, and therefore 1 cannot give this 
iarrative as a standard by which any man’s 
pretensions to the christian character may be 
ested. 

As to the supernatural aid afforded in an 
ase, l have to observe that it is all supernatural, 
he truth believed, the good things hoped for, and 
he amiable one loved are all supernatural. And 
f by your “own efforts” you cuuld believe that 
esus is the Messiah the Son of God—by your 
‘own efforts” you can believe in him to the 
alvation of your soul. That is “saving faith,” 
‘for there is but one faith,) which purifies the 
reart and works by love. If your faith does not 
work in obeisance to all the Lord’s command- 
nents, it is no faith, not cven of your own efforts. 
We can have, and we do have, the blessing of 
xod, or the aid of God, whenever we sincerely 
wsk it. Your references to the “natural man,” 
und to “faith being the gift of God, would 
nave been unnecessary in this case had you read 
the essays on the work of the Holy Spirit, vol. 
sage 124, 131. To these I refer you. Ít is one o 
the monstrous abortions of a purblind theology 
for any human being to be wishing for super- 
natural aid to be born again. Transfer such an 
idea to tho first birth and to what an absurdity 
are we reduced!! 

Be assured, my dear sir, that other teaching 
than the apostles has confused you. You might, 
at this moment, have been a believing practitioner 
of the commandments of the Lord, instead of a 
believing rebel against the Lord, had you hon- 
estly read and examined the New Testament. 
For there the power of God is always exhibited, 
and supernatural aid displayed in behalf of every 
sinner who is disposed to receive it. If you have 
not, it is because you ask not; and if you ask 
nd receive not, it is because you ask for an 
improper purpose. And no man living can now 
be excused for disobedience to the faith, or will 
hereafter be excused for his disobedience, be- 
cause supernatural aid was withheld. It is just 
assure as the genial influence of spring which 
now clothes the forests and the fields with ver- 
dant beauty; but to him whose fields are unpro- 
tected and uncultivated, the influences of sprin 
are as though they were not. You might as we 
tell me that you can bake a loaf by your own 
efforts, without flour, water, and fire, ag that you 


can believe that Jesus is the Son of God, by your | da 


own efforts. I refer you to the excellent essay 
in this number on speculation in religion, written 
by an elder in Israel, and to that on experimen- 
tal religion, by Philip. . 


Yours, benevolently, EDITOR. 
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From the reception which my Reply to Mr. D, 
a Sceptic, has received—from the requests of 
many of my readers—from a consideration of 
the prevalence of scepticism in this country—and 
from the bold and open attacks of Deists on the 
Scriptures of Truth, I feel it my duty to devote 
a few pages of this work to the Sceptice of the 
present day. 

Of these there are two kinds—the inquisitive, 
speculating, and, in his own judgment, sincere 
Sceptic; and the ignorant, impudent infidel, who 
never seriously read the Christian Scriptures, 
and who glories in being an unbeliever, as if it 
waa essential to his dignity to discard revelation, 
and to blaspheme the author of the christian re- 
ligion. Theircaseis a hopeless one. They are 
too ignorant to be addressed by reason—too wise 
in their own conceits to leatn any thing, and 
their conscience so perfectly scared as to have 
become insusceptible of conviction. There are 
moral disorders in the human race as incurable 
as any of those corporeal diseases which have 
been for ages, and still are, considered beyond 
the control of all remedies. Amongst these I 
would piace the moral distemper of this latter 
class of infidels. Some of this class were given 
up by the Great Physician himself. Miracles 
could not be wrought in their presence; or, if 
wrought, could effect nothing. I do not say that 
it is impossible for God to raise the dead, or to 
cure such infidels; but it is incompatible with 
the principles of his moral government to display 
omnipotence this way. The Saviour eoulds la- 
ment the catastrophe of Jerusalem; but could 
not, consistently with his government, heal them. 
But there are some of the former class who may 
be brought to their reason or right mind, and for 
their sakes I think some efforts ought to be 
made. The weak-minded christian, and the 
young convert too, may be strengthened, and the 
ame may be healed. When an apostle told 
christians to be always prepared to give a reason 
of the hope that was in them, he did not mean 
what the people of this time mean by these 
words. We in this day call our mental exercises 
the reason of the hope that is in us; but he 
meant the evidences of the gospel, and not our 
evidences of our interest, therein. “Be always 
ready to afford to magistrates and rulers, when 
called before them, good reasons why you be- 
lieve and hope in Jesus os the Messiah.” I 
think, too, the New Harmony Gazette, which, in 
this country, is the focus of the lights of scepti- 
cism, to which, as Tacitus said of Rome, flows 
all the cream, shall I call it, of enlightened infi- 
delity, merits a particular attention. The con- 
ductors of that journal are amongst the most as- 
siduous, devoted, and persevering Sceptics of 
the 19th century. The bible, some how or other, 
stands in their way, and is supposed to be inimi- 
cal to some favorite scheme, or darling hypothe- 
sis of the builders of the city of Mental Inde- 
pendence. At all events, we have not seen a 
number of that paper in which there is not either 
® popgun or a blunderbuss discharged at Revela- 
tion, For my part I rejoice to know that 80 
much of the 5* light of christianity shines in 
our political institutions that no basiile, no auto 

k awaits the man who vends his sceptical 
reveries in books or eho or publicly declaims 
against the bible and in favor of Deism. If our 
inost pure, holy, and heavenly religion ean be 
defended, supported, inculcated, and diffaged by 
no other weapons than iron locks, swords, and 
faggots, I wish not to be in the rear or van H its 
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advocates. No: on our banner is inscribed, 
reason, argument, persuasion. 

I never censure a Deist for his eulogies on 
reason, but for his want of it. I have, indeed, 
regretted to sce and hear men extol common 


sense, and immediately turn round and shew that | 


they had not a particle of it. If there be in this 
country s reasonable Deist, I have not had the 

ood furtune tu become acquainted with him.— 
Bome of them, I know, talk a great deal about 
reason; but, really, if I know the meaning of 
the word, they are the most unreasonable beings 
I have met with. But I would not get angry 
with them on this account, but rather I would 
pity and lend my aid to assist them. , 

i propose not in these essays to wear any suit 
of armor made ready to my hand, nor to panoply 
myself with the fashionable shields and breast- 

lates of the famous defenders of the bible. 1 

now of few of them that have not in some way 
injured the cause they labored to défend. Nor 
will I direct an arrow at every pigmy who 
squeaks upon an oaten reed. Nor can I yield to 
the liberales at New Ilarmony the right of using 
every species of attack at one and the same 
time. But to drop the metaphorical and to come 
to the literal, I will premise a few things in this 
pumber— 

l. The bible is commonly, by friends and 
foes, styled the Revelation of God, or a Divine 
Revelation; and under this title the Sceptics at- 
tack it with the most apparent cffect and raise 
the loudest cry. I coine not forward to be at- 
tacked through the media of other men’s sophis- 
tical technicalities. I must tear them all off as 
David did Saul’s armor. Any Sceptic that may 
deign me a reply, is to remember one thing 
above all others, that I am to be attacked only 
in my own style and acceptation of terms and 
phrases, and that I defend the bible, and not any 
man’s system of religion, nor his arguments in 
favor of its divine original. Although not so 
rich in mental independence a8 the conductors of 
the social system, I have some little property of 
this sort of which I would be parsimonious. 

I do not believe, then, that the book commonly 
called the Bible, ìs properly denominated a Di- 
vine Revelation, or communication from the 
Deity to the human race. At the same time, I 
am convinced that in this volumne therc arc reve- 
lations or communications from the Deity to man. 
Revelation, properly so called, is an exhibit of 
supernatural things, a disclosure of things un- 
knowable by any other means in the reach of 
mortals. Whatever can be known by reason, or 
the exercisc of our five senses, is not a subject 
of revelation at all. But the things revealed are 
all reasonable when all the premises are under 
stood. I grant that the simple statement of any 
thing not known before may in some sense be 
called a revelation. For example; the history 
of the French or American Revolution to a child 
who never read or heard any thing of it before, 
ia a revelation, but not a divine revelation. To 
constitute a divine revelation, in our sense of the 
terms, it is not only necessary that God be the 
author of it, but that the things exhibited be su- 
pernatural, and beyond the reach of our five 
senecs. For example; that God is a Spirit, is 
beyond the reach of our reasoning powers to dis- 
cover, and could not be known by any human 
means. That a Spirit created matter, or that 
God made the earth, is a truth which no man 
could, from his five senses or his reasoning pow- 
cra, discover. It is therefore a revealed truth. 
That man has a spirit in him capable of surviv- 
ing his mortal frame, is also a supernatural truth. 
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That man will live again, and be either happy or 
miserable in a future state 
ral truth. ‘That God so loved the world as to 
send his only begotten Son to enlighten, purifr, 
and happify men, is 8 supernatural truth. Now 


is another supernate- 


the Bible contains a thousand things that belong 
not to this class. For example; Moses writes 
five books in which he relates many thousand 
historic facts and incidents, none of which are 


supernatural, though there are many communi- 


cationsin his writings which are supernatural and 
rank under the head of Divine Revelations. The 
history of the bondage in Egypt, of their pil- 
grimage through the wilderness, of their posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan, of their judges and 
kings, is no more then true and faithful history. 
From the perusal of which the divine character 
and human character is developed to the mind 
of the reader. 

This is as true of the apostolic writings as of 
the ancient Jewish prophete. In the five bis- 
terical books of the New Covenant or Tcstanient, 
many thousand items are written which are no 
divine revelation; such ae the reaswnings, objec- 
tions, and discourses of the Jewith pricsts, scrbe 
Pharisees, and Sadducees. Many histori 
facts, such as the decapitation of John, the call- 
ing of Peter, the enrolment of Augustus Cesc, 
the death of Herod, the martyrdom and burial of 
Stephen, the peregrinations of the Saviour and 
the apostles, &c. &e. Thes>, und a theveand 
other items cannot be called, in our gcns. oi the 
terms, a divine revelation, Many things in ihe 
prophetic books of the Jewish scriptures, and 
many things in the epistles of the christian scrip- 
tures are of the same kind. It would be is «reat 
a misnomer to call Paul’s requerer about his cloak 
left behind him a divine revelation, na to cal: the 
Inquirer who writes against the Bible, a Christian- 
I mean that “Inquirer,” in the New Harmeny 
Gazette, who begins by pronouncing scntence, 
and afterwards cails forthe proof. Now it mast 
be remembered that generally both the Old und 
New Testament writers make a distinctivn scch 
ns I have made between those communications 
which were from God, and the other parts of their 
writings. The Jewish prophets were wont % 
call the divine communications a word from the 
Lord—the message or burthen of the Lord, &e. 
And the Saviour promised two things with a re 
ference to thie subject, of which we should be 
mindful. let. That the Spirit would guaittt 
them to be faithful historians, by bringing 
facts necessary to their narrative, to their re 
membrance; and, in the 2d place, he would 
guide them into all supernatural truth. Thisis 
quite a different work. It is one thing to recal 
to a person’s remembrance that of which he was 
once conscious, and another to make him knot 
things of which he, with all the world, knows 
nothing. The former qualified them to be fait 
ful historians—the latter, to be ambassadors of 
God, or teachers of his will to men. Thus we 
believe Moses and all the historians in the Old 
and New Tesjament to be credible and faithfal 
witnesses; but in reasoning upon the contents 
of these booka, we must a discriminate 
between what is supernatural and what is not; 
we must distinguish what ia a Divine Revelstios 
from what ia human. Not adverting to this, bes 
been the means of much of that nonsense cell 
argument against the Revelation of God. Nor 
much superstition amongst christians owes ns 
origin to the same cause. It is in the present 
time an enviable path which lies midway be- 
tween scepticism and superstition. Thoms 
Paine never would have wnitten his Age = 
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m had it not been that he supposed the Bible 
‘as in the way of his politics, I will not say 
iat he might save his life by avowing such prin- 
ples as would be deemed orthodox.by those who 
yntrolled the guillotine; but I will say that it 
as because he supposed, so long as the Bible 
‘as held sacred by the great mass of the com- 
anity, that it would be impossible successfully 
» oppose the doctrine of the divine right of 
ings. Had he ever read, or at all understood 
1¢ Old Testament, he would, from the same 
1otives which led him to oppose it, have incul- 
ated its authority upon the minds of the com- 
tunity. His devotion toa commonwealth, and his 
islike of monarchy, which caused him to attack, 
rould have induced him to defend the ancient 
macles. For this good reason: the a form of 
jovernment which God himself actually set on 
arth was that of a commonwealth. He permit- 
ted a monarchy for a punishment, but set up a 
commonwealth fora blessing to the nation which 
he took under hisspecial care for special purposes. 
Had the unreasonable author of the Age of 
Reason been better acquainted with the volume 
he oppugned, he would, even from his politics, 
have been obliged to plead its authority in his 
favor. I have some misgivings that none oppose 
the Bible who do not think it opposesthem. And 
it might, perchance, be of some use to those who 
— to inquire after truth, and yet oppose this 
k, to inquire amongst their other inquiries, 
why they at first found themselves sliding off to 
the opponents of Revelation. I have one great 
philosopher on my side in this hypothesis. He 
said men disliked the light that condemned 
them. To give it in his own words, * He that 
does evil hates the light, neither comes to the 
ight lest his deeds should be detected.” 
ut I must not omit to state another prelimi- 
consideration,with me of much consequence. 
It is thie: [tis not the patriarchal, nor the Jew- 
ish, nor the Christian Revelation in piecemeal 
that I am ebout to defend against the querulous, 
captious Sceptic—it is the consummation of all 
the ancient revelations in the mission of the Son 
of In reference to this, I view the whole 
volume; forthis isthe Alpha and the Omegaof the 
whole. The christian religion is the corn in the 
ear. It germinated in the patriarchal, it shot 
forth in the Jewish, and ripened at the christian 
era. It is not the bud, nor the stalk, nor the 
leaves, nor the blossoms, but the ripe ear which 
we aro to eat. Andit is this about which we 
are concerned. I know the Sceptics reason or 
talk as if the ripe ear should have come first; 
that it is unreasonable that there should be a 
root, a stem, leaves, and a husk. — are ec- 
centric geniuses, when talking against the Bible. 
To obviate the unfounded fears of some weak 
minds, arising from my remarks on Revelation 
I will state distinctly, though it is fair! implied 
in my remarks, that, as historians, the sacred 
writers are infallible. Not only is their record 
of divine communications, but their narratives 
episodes are infallibly correct. The account 
of the deluge, of the confusion of human speech, 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, are 
as much to be relied on as the revelation of God’s 
ious p in the mission of his Son. 
many, not discriminating between the his- 
tory of human ergy! such as Jacob’s obtaining 
the blessing, and Abraham’s denying his wife, 


the Israelites carrying off the s borrow- 
ed from the Egyptians, &c. &c. and the revela- 
tions from God, impiously rail against divine 


revelation as if these wero essential items thereof. 
It matters not — — historians wrote 
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in part or in whole from tradition, from their own 
observation, or from immediate suggestions, their 
historical accounts are to us infa ible, because 
sanctioned, approved, and quoted by those under 
the fullest influence of the Holy Spirit. These 
things premised, I purpose in my next to come 
in contact with the sceptics of the present day. 
And as I am determined to put them on the de- 
fensive, and to have half of the interrogation 
and thus to meet them on fair grounds, I wil 
propose them a few questions for consideration; 
and in order to obtain suitable answers, I will 
answer question for question, and divide to a 
scruple the onus i, or burthea of proving 
our respective positions. 

Quest. 1. Is there a God who created all things? 
And if answered in the affirmative, upon what 
evidence is this known? 

2d. Is there a spirit in man which will survive 
the body or live after the animal life is extinct, 
and upon what evidence is this known? 

3d. Is there a future state of felicity or of tor- 
ment, and if so, upon what evidence is this 
known? 

I will not be further inquisitive at present. 
I will reciprocate the favors demanded on prin: 


ciples perfectly liberal. Definite answers and 
rational proof is expected from some of the en- 
lightened Deists at New Harmony. I have no 


doubt that it will be conceded that questions and 
discussions, to the great mass of mankind, para- 
mount to these cannot be conceiyed. 

Eprror. 





Dear Sir, 

One of our teachers in this county has re- 
fused to have the new translation read in a 
public meeting because it is not the word of God, 
alleging that the common version is received as 
the word of God, but that the new translation is 
not considered such. Pray whose word shail 
we call it? Answer this, if you please, for some 
of us are in doubt upon this subject. 


Yours, truly, Canpinvs. 
Reply to the Foregoing Letter. 
Mr. Candidus: 


Dear Sin—Yovr teacher was certainly right, 
and you should all passively submit to his deter- 
mination. For the common version is the word 
of God, but the new translation is not. The 
reason | will now tell you. The common version 
was made by forty-nine persons authorized by a 
king, paid for their trouble by the king, and 
when their work was published, the king order- 
ed it to be read as the word of in public as- 
semblies and in families, to the exclusion of 
every other version. Now all the versions that 
were read before this king’s reign, ceased to be 
the word of God when the king signed the de- 
cree; and from that moment the king’s version 
became the word of God. You will see, then, 
that there are two things necessary to constitute 
any tranelation the word of God; first that it be au- 
thorized by a king and his court; and again, that: 
it be finished by forty-nine persons. Every trans- 
lation becomes the word of God, or is more or lees 
the word of God, — to the number of 
persons that make it. Thus, if one hundred 
persons made a translation it would be doubly 
more the word of God then that made by the 
forty-nine, and four times more than that made 
by twenty-five, and thirty-three times and one 
third more than the new version, provided it was 
so decreed by a king. For you must remember 
that both are necessary, and that if a thousand 
mea should agree to make a version, it woal 
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not when made be the word of God, because it 
wanted the royal approbation. You will natu- 
rally conclude, from these plain facts, that if one 
man or three men should most exactly and per- 
fectly translate the original Greek and correct 
very many errors and inaccuracies in the king’s 
translation, it would nevertheless still be the 
word of man; for all the errors, inaccuracies and 
imperfections in tbe common version are the 
word of God, and the correction of them all or 
any number of them, by only one man or three 
men, would be no more than the word of man. 
This, sir, is not only sound, but most orthodox 
logic. It would, therefore be a profanation of 
the pulpit, and the holy place, to read within 
thirty yards of it, the new version. If it be read 
at all, it ought to be at least beyond the grave 
ard, or outside of all the consecrated ground. 
t may be read in families, just like Robinson 
Crusoe or any other romance; but never with 
the veneration of a sermon-book, and infinitely 
less of the word of God. For the sake of making 
this matter a little more plain, I will extract a 
few sentences and phrases out of the common 
version and out of the new, that you may see how 
the word of God differs from the word of man: 


King’s Version. New Version. 
Thekingdomofheaven The reign of heaven 
is at Hand: approaches. 
Baptism of repentance. Immersion of reforma- 
tion. 
I bare record. I testified. 
The witness of God. Tho testimony of God. 


I could wish to be ac- I was wishing to be ac- 
cursed from Christ. cursed from Christ. ” 


The church of God. Si congregation of 
o 


God be thanked that But thanks to God, 
you were the servantsof that though you were 
sin; but you have obey- the slaves of sin, you 
ed from the heart that have obeyed from the 
form of doctrine which heart the mould of doc- 


has been delivered unto trine into which you 
you. were cast. 
Generation of vipers. Offspring of vipere. 
Be angry and sin not. Can you be angry and 
not sin? 
Time shall be no more. There shall be longer 
delay. 


Now if forty-nine men, summoned and paid 
by a king, should, in obedience to the king not 
translate but anglicise such Greek words as 
baptism, bishop, angel, church, &c. &c. and 
should onc or forty-eight persons, from their own 
better information and mental independence, 
translate those words into English, and give us 
immersion, overseer, messenger, congregatio 
&e. &c. thie version ought not to ke ri k 
paie meeting because it is the word of Man; 

ut the other being the work of forty-nine men, 
sanctioned by a king, should be read as the 
word of God. By such arguments as these, my 
dear sir, we prove the common version to be the 
word of Go » and the new to be the word of 
man. If any man has any better arguments 
than these to offer, we shall cordially thank him 
for them. Epiror. 


No. 12.] Beruany, Jury 2, 1827. 

A Post-orrick having been established at my 
residence, it became necessary to change the 
name of this place because of a post-town in 

p county called Buffaloe. 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Hartrorp, Conn., May 1, 1827. 
Brormer m THE Lonp,—We have for some 
; time enjoyed the privilege of reading your pub- 
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lication, and have been edified by many of its 
communications. It has afforded joy to a few 
advocates for a strict adherence to the doctrine 
and ordinances of the New Testament in this 
place, to know that the ascended Saviour is 
Taising up witnesses in different places to vindi- 
cate his truth, and bear testimony against those 
traditions which make void his holy command- 
ments. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of our duty, to 
keep the ordinances of him who has loved us, 
and given himself for as, as they are delivered 
to us in his word, we have found ourselves 
obliged to take the course you have so abiy 
advocated, of renouncing all the diverse cre 
of fallible men—all sectarian or denominational 
attachments, and of fellowshipping, what we 
understand to be the truth, and that only, where- 
soever and in whomsoever we find it. 

Assured of the truth and importance of our 
Saviour’s testimony, “My kingdom ie not of this 
world,” and of the corresponding apostolical 
commend, “Be you not unequally yoked to- 

ether with unbelievers,” we have separated 
rom those worldly religious societies, whose 
origin is so manifestly found in that wisdom 
which is foolishness with God. We have as 
sembled on the first day of the week to break 
bread, teaching and admonishing one another 
from the word of the Lord, in psalms and hymns, 
singing, &c. We have no desire, however, to 
separate from any who love our Lord Jesus in 
sincerity, any farther than we are obliged so to 
do in order to obey his commandments. We 
would not overlook, what we indeed conceive to 
be, a very important principle in our Master's 
kingdom, t. e. the law of christian forbearance; 
and while we desire in the spirit of meeknese to 
come out from, and bear testimony against those 
things which tend to make void the laws of 
Zion’s King, we wish to unite with all his true 
— in the observance of whatever we mu- 
tually understand to be his requirements. 

With these views, you may well suppose we 
rejoice to co-operate in our humble measure, with 
those who are endeavoring to bring back the 
disciples of Christ to that simplicity of doctrine 
and practice from which they have been so 
awfully corrupted. We are happily agreed with 
the general views exhibited in the Christian 
Baptist; and if in any thing wo are otherwise 
minded, we rejoice that your liberality hae as- 
sured us of an opportunity for amaicable discus- 
aion in your pages for the promotion of our union 
in the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We wish now, we humbly hope for the truth’s 
sake, to make a few remarks on the important 
and interesting subject of the character of our 
blessed Master. We have been perfectly satisfied 
with your remarks generally on this subject, as 
they have, like your remarks on other sub- 
jects, been obviously derived from the word 
of truth, and not from the systems of men. But 
we must frankly inform you that, in your last 
number, in defending yourself againat the in- 
sinuations of your opponents, you have, in our 
opinion, adopted a phraseology, and expressed an 
opinion, opposed to the express testimony of our 

eviour, and subversive of the great truth, that 
he is “the Son of the living God.” 

You reason thus: “ There is more value in one 
human being than there is in one million of 
globes such as thie we inhebit. If, then, the 
whole assembly, or church, or congregation of 
purified and glorified human beings belongs, jure 
divino, or by inheritance, or by redemption to the 
Lord Jesus; if it be his own, as itis his panes I 
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an conceive of no glory superior to his personal 
ney and majesty.” 

ow we believe and rejoice in the truth, that 
he whole redeemed church belongs to the Lord 
esus; but, that it is “his own, as it is his Fa- 
hea,” we cannot believe without rejecting the 
ollowing testimony of our Saviour, “I have 
nanifested your name to the men whom you 
rave me out of the world: they were yours, and 
‘ou gave them me.”—** You have given him 
ower over ail flesh, that he should give eternal 
ife to as many as you have given him.” I] 
ay not for the world, but for them whom you 
lave given me.” John xvii. 2, 6,9. Here the 
estimony is plain, repeated, decisive. The saints 
long to the Son by gift. But do they belong 
o the Father by gift? Who has first given to 
im? They were originally, and by independent 
ight, the Father's. ‘Yours they were, and you 
ave them me.” 

Moreover—to say, “I can conceive of no glory 
uperior to (Christ’s) glory and majesty,” 1, in 
ur Opinion, opposing the testimony of the Saviour 
a the following words, “My Father is greater 
aan I. & "y Father who gave them to me is 
reater than all.” 

We “treason thus: “To ua, there is but one 
rod, the Father, of whom are all things;”? who 
works all things after the counsel of his own 
nll? Therefore, the Father is exclusively the 
ternal underived, and independent source of all 
eing, perfection, and glory, and is worthy, and 
emands to be loved and-adored as auch. T'o 
s there is “once Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
i things;” by whom the Father creates, governs, 
tdeems, and judges his creatures, who is the 
first begotten,” the beginning of the creation 
[ God—“the image of the invisible God”— 
the first born of every creature’—the only 
mediator between God and man,” and is worthy 
» be loved and worshipped as such, “to the glory 
? God the Father.” e worship and obey the 
an as King in Zion, but we worship as the “one 
od, the Father’? who set him there. P%. ii. 6. 
le joyfully acknowledge him as “head over all 
ings to the church,” but we believe the divine 
stimony, that the Father “gave him” this au- 
ority. Eph. i. 22. The Father “ has appointed 
uim) heir of all things;” Hed. i—*has put all 
ings under his feet;” 1 Cor. xv. 25.—and “has 
ade subject to him angels, and authorities, and 
wers,” 1 Peter iii. 22. We rejoice in the ani- 
ating assurance that he must reign till he has 
put all enemies under his feet:? but we know 
at “when all things shall be subdued to him; 
en shall the Son also himself be subject to him 
at put all things under him, that God may be 
Lin all? 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

Now then, dear brother, we “reason thus:”? 
“we “conceive of no glory superior” to that 
' & begotten” or dependant existence—if we 
can conceive of no glory,” of power, or wie- 
ym, superior to that which is derived from, and 

endant on another, we must agree with you 
at we “can conceive of no glory superior to 
© person ory and majesty” of the Lord 
wus. But if we can have any conception of a 
img who is self-existent, underived, (which 
ason itself teaches there must be) of infinite 
id independent knowledge, wisdom, goodness, 
id power; we must say that we can conceive 

a glory superior to the personal glory and 
ajeaty of our Lord Jesus Christ. at con- 
ption, we ask, have you of the words of our 
saviour, “My Father is greater than I?” To 
ippose that he meant Corton! Boe the least 
timation of such meaning) that the eternal 
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Jehovah is greater than a man, is, to us, inad- 
missible. oreover, it was not truc that the 
Father was greater than he, if he was the eternal 
God and man. Had this been true, would he 
not have said, My father is greater than I am in 
my human nature? 

Has not Jesus Christ plainly taught us that he 
is dependant on another, even the Father, for 
the highest glory he ever possessed, by praying 
(John xvii. 5,) for the glory he had before the 
world was? Did he not constantly declare his 
dependence on the Father, and not on the Word 
or any second person in the godhead, for all 
thingst And when the Jews charged him with 
“making himself equal with God,” did he not 
repel the charge in the most unequivocal man- 
ner by the assurance, “Verily, verily I say to 
you, the Son can do nothing of himself?” “ts it 
not manifest that the term God is applied to the 
Son figuratively, (as it is to beings of vastly 
inferior order) since it appears from Ps. xlv. and 
Heb. i. that as God, he has a God who “ has an- 
ointed” him? These considerations, in con- 
nexion with many others, have long since con- 
vinced us that the common principle of referring 
every expression of —— to his humanity 
only, is a violation both of scripture and reason. 

o us there is no truth more plainly revealed 
from heaven, than that Jesus Christ isthe Son of 
God. In this glorious character he was announced 
toa perishing world, as the object of faith and 
foundation of hope, by “the only true God,” 
Matt, iii. 17.—by Christ himself, Luke xxii. 70.— 
and by his apostles cis ix. 20. 1 John iv. 15. 
But to say that the Son of God is God himeelf, 
(using the term in its highest import) is as mani- 

est a contradiction as to say that the son of the 
president is the president himself. And as the 
affirmation concerning the son of the presiden 
that he is president, would be an implicit deni 
that he is his son: so the affirmation concerning 
Jesus Christ, that he is the eternal God, is an im- 
plicit denial that he is his Son; and though we 
may “have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazar- 
eth,”? we have yet to look elsewhere for the Son 
of God. 

We submit these free remarks to your candid 
examination, in the confidence that you have the 
pure truth in view, and are determined to advo- 
cate it, so far as you understand it, however con- 
trary it may be ta pres neeired opinion, or pop- 
ular systems. e should have offered much 
more evidence on the subject, did we not fear in- 
truding on your liberality, by occupying too 
much room in your pages. ommending you 
to God and to the word of his grace, which ia 
able to build us up, and to give us an inheri- 
tance among al) them that are sanctified, we sub- 
scribe ourselves your brethren in Christ. 

Henry Grew, 
James HANMER, 


Members of a Church of Christ in Hartford. 


receding letter had not 
reface to John’s T estimo- 
ny when he wrote the above. To this we refer 
him as an answer to his communication. We 
have another communication from him on an- 
other subject, to which we will attend in its own 
time. Ep. C. B 


Tue writer of the 
seen our essay on the 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 
Drax Sm,—Sror one moment and permit a 
stranger who feels much interest in the reforma- 
tion that is now beginning to take place in the 
christian world, to take a short trip with yon- I 
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will not be tedious, tho I may be a little 
troublesome. I do not — to eas the fa- 
shionable and polite, for I am neither a clergy- 
man nor a schoolman; but, sir, you know that it 
takes every body to make a world, and it may 
be there are some like myself. If so, I may be 
of some use to them. 

I subscribed for the new translation and the 
Christian Baptist without knowing but very little 
of the character of either; and sorry was I for 
doing so, until they came to hand, I heard 
much said against you in relation to your chris- 
tian character—you were called every thing al- 
most but a christian. No wonder, then, living 
in Babylon as I did, being enveloped in dark- 
ness, and dreaming that all things were going 
on well, that I should be alarmed when the 
trumpet proclaimed, “Up! get you out of this 

lace, for the Lord will destroy this age At 
ength the Christian Baptist arrived. My fear 
increased to an alarming degree; for at the first 
broadside all my rigging went by the board, and 
I expected the next would send vessel, cargo, 
and all to the bottom. But after reading awhile, 
and finding the sbip stili afloat, my fear began to 
subside, and I at length became so calm in m 
mind that I soncluded to examine fhe huli a 
the cargo. The rigging I did not look after. 
The hull I found had received no injury. I then 
examined the cargo. I found that fully three 
quarters of it was finally ruined. I ve 
anxious in the examination, and fonnd that all 
that was damaged was coniraband. I wish oth- 
ors would examine; for I do believe that there 
are thousands in the same situation with myself. 
Well for me that I examined before I got into 
pr If I had not, vessel, cargo, and all would 
ave been exposed to condemnation. The chris- 
tian world are dreaming in Babylon as I was.— 
They are infatuated. They are blind respecting 
the “highway” the prophet speaks of; and oh! 
what a poor stagger do they make in attempting 
to travel along thet happy road. But ah! I see 
the cause of all their woes. They are intoxicat- 
ed. They have been drinking of the wine of 
her fornication—the cup of her abominations 
which has caused all the world to wonder after 
the Beast. They have bought of her merchan- 
dize and have hid it among their stuff, and very 
few of them are willing to acknowledge their 
crime, or own their relation to the Mother of 
Harlots; and no wonder, for such is the nature 
of her bewitching cup, that every one says, “I 
am not drunk,” a sure symptom that they have 
been tippling. I know that it is unpleasant to 
claim kin with so base a woman, but the relation 
we had better own until we have disposed of all 
her merchandizes for by that we have been de- 
tected, and we never ehall, with all our priest- 
craft, be able any more to conceal the rela- 
tion, I think there is a fire kindling among the 
lunder. The hay, the wood, and the stubble 
egin to smoke. And what makes me more 
sure of it is, the merchants are beginning to 
— God grant that soon they may have 
occasion to lament, saying, Babylon ts fallen! is 
fallen!)}—I mean the retailing merchants who 
live in the suburbs. The wholesale merehants 
live in the capitol, I am afraid they are out of 
the reach of your artillery. I hope, howeve 
that you will mount your heaviest ordnance an 
level on the metropolis and if it should have no 
effect, I hope you will not be discouraged, but 
continue to remember her daughters and grand 
— until they remove out of her jurisdic- 

n. 

Many are very froe in spending theiropinion with 
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regard tothe Christian Baptist. I also will show 
mine opinion. My opinion is; that it is by far 
the most valuable human production that I ever 
saw. It not only discovers to us our errors, our 
maladies; but it points out to us the only antidote 
for all our diseases. It points us to the precious 
word of God. With us there are a number that 
have betaken themselves to the book of God as 
the only resort of safety, as the only standard by 
which they are to be governed. e church in 
this place have begun to tear away the rubbish, 
the commandments of men, and are trying to 
build according to the pattern left by the apos- 
tles of Christ. Some laugh, others mock and say 
that it will soon be at an end; but the work 

on, and we are in full belief that the church will 
ere long become the joy of the whole ea 
though men and devile may oppose. Let 
those that love God immediately lend a helping 
hand, and especially those that see their errors. 
Let no worldly interest prevent you from coming 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty 
foe. It would be better not to have known the 
way, than after we have known to refuse to walk 
in it, 

I will mention one circumstance that bas ta- 
ken place among us, which will be a satisfaction 
to you. Itis concerning a man who was former- 
lyaDeist. I presented him with your third num- 
ber addressed to a Sceptic. After reading it all 
his atguments against the bible were blown 
away like chaff. He was left without hope; the 
distress of his mind was depicted in his counte- 
nance, and no relief could he obtain until he re- 

aired to his long neglected bible. Here he 
ound relief. He now believes the bible is from 
God. He now believes with all his heart that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. He has been 
immersed into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He is walking in fellowship with 
the saints, and looking for that blessed hope, the 
— — of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

hrist. ese, sir, are some of the effecta of 
the above publication alluded to among us. I 
believe it ie a very good criterion to judge of the 
nature of things by their effects. We cannot 
expect that the church will come out of Babylon 
without great commotions in the world. Heav- 
en must be Shakenas well asearth. The shak- 
ing has begun, and we hope that it will continue 
until every human invention is shaken out. 

Numbers appear to find fault with your style. 
They think that you are too harsh, and that your 
strokes are too severe. One person, however, 
does not wish to have the points of your arrows 
cut off; yet he appears to bea little une I sus- 
pect that they wish to have some of the beards 
taken off. If this is what they wish for, I for 
one should be opposed to it; for there are some 
which I have heard of who have been wounded, 
who have got rid of the spear; the scar, howev- 
er, I believe they will carry to their graves. 
should think that a few more beards would be 
very beneficial for those people, and I cannot see 
what harm they would be to any person; but I 
leave youto manage that matter as you may 
think proper. 

With regard to the new translation, I am high- 
ly pleased with it; and the more I read it the bet- 
terIlike it. It does not, however, escape the 
censures of the priests, and many others who 
follow their pernicious ways speak evil of it. 
It is my opinion that many of those that have got 
into Moses’ seat would make the people believe, 
if they could, that the old version fell down from 
heaven just as it came out of the hands of the 
king’s translators. They would feign have ae 
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people believe that it isthe blackest crime thata/ am not so prejudiced in favor of my own eect 


man can be guilty of, to attempt a new transla- 
tion. They talk about men laying their hands 
on the very word of God; and yet after all their 
ado, I have not heard of one sentence being d ust- 
ly condemned. Ob what will not priestcraft do? 
will answer the question; it never has, nor ne- 
ver will lead the people to their bible and to their 
Saviour. I have heard of one man that has 
burnt the new transiation—I think that it was a 
brother to one of the editors in Kentucky. It 
appears that he has loved the old translation ever 
ance he was a boy. I must think that he has a 
ater regard for the king of Great Britain than 
ehas for Dr. Campbell. Why he should prefer 
the king I know not, unless it be for this reason 

that he 18 styled “ Defender of the Faith.” I 
the gentleman should be called to part with either 
his creeds or the old version, I seriously fear that 
king James would share the same fate with the 
Doctors of Scotland. But after all, 1 think that 
his aim was to give you, sir, a deadly blow. 
Harmless, indeed, weas his weapon, and so will 
every other one be that is aimed at truth. Their 
reaction, however, will be severe, for they will 
fali ontheir own pates. May Heaven shield you 
in the day of battle; and when your work onearth 
is done, may you enter into the joys of your 

rd. of eae TO THE eer of Then 
e Ancient Order of Things. 
Columbus, May, 1827. 


Potent Reply to a weak Olyection. 
“Puiore down every thing, and building up 
nothing,” is an objection often presented against 
the Christian Baptist. The following reply to it 
from an English paper, ie a perfect expression of 
our sentiments on the subject. The same things 
have in substance appeared in this tia 


“But the charge of pulling down and not 
building up any thing in its stead, is, uninten- 
tionally, the highest compliment that can be paid 
to us. Itistothis building up something, in- 
stead of what was pulled down, that we owe the 
evile of all pretended reformations, and it has 
served more than any thing else to perpetuate 
error, as it is alamentable fact, that from Luther 
down all parties have set up a system of their 
own; not always indeed so repugnant to reason 
as that which they have destroyed, but so encom- 
passed with hedges, that whoever have dared to 
go farther than they have done, have boen con- 
sidered as enemies to religion. 

“We havre nothing to build up. The fair fab- 
ric of christianity stands still as firm and conspi- 
cuousin the New Testament as ever it did; all 
we have got to do is to remove the walle, the 
buttresses, and rubbish, which prevent inquiring 
men from beholding it in its native purity, splen- 
dor, and loveliness; and when this is done, the 
superstructure will present itself to view—an 
object — of universal admiration; then 
nothing more will be requisite than to invite men 
to examine it, as it is fairly and clearly depicted 
in the New Testament.” 


For the “ Christian Baptist.” 

Mr. Eprrorn,—I gave read many of your num- 
bers with much interest; and believe that you 
have done the church of Christ essential service 
through the medium of the Christian Baptist. I 
have been for some years a member of the Bap- 
tist church, and have believed it to be as near 
“the ancient order of things” as any other eect 
of the day, and indeed nearer. Nevertbele 
some of her practices I cannot approve of, for 


that I am insensible to its blemishes. Permit 
me to mention one which has been adverted to in 
one of your numbers, viz. the mode of receivin 
candidates for baptism, on what is denominate 
their experience before the church. 

The bishop takes his seat in some conspicu- 
ous part of the house; the members of the church 
seat themselves adjacent to him in a semicircle, 
and sometimes in the presence of unbelievers, 
The humble candidate is called upon to ad- 
vance and stand or sit in their midst, and relate 
over his “travels from nature to grace;” he be- 
gins, “A great while ago, I was struck in my 
mind,” &c. But you know the old tale, and the 
whole process. This weak and trembling indi- 
vidual (perhaps a female) whose mind is in & 
state of dreadful perturbation, is obliged to give 
such a detail as agrees with the peculiar feol- 
ings of those present, or else she cannot be re- 
ceived as a candidate for baptism. Now it is 
manifestly certain that such a course was not 
pursued by the primitive churches. Reason, the 
propriety of things, nor the word of God will not 
sanction it. 

Reason wil! not sanction it., The candidate 
is so much overawed by the presence of the bi- 
shop, deacons, the church, en masse, and unbe- 


lievers, that it is impossible that she could have 


a perfect command overhermind. She isaware 
that every word she utters, every sentiment she 
discloses, every feeling she defines, must under- 
go the rigid scrutiny of all present. One false 
step and she ie rejected. Awfuicrisis! Porten- 
tous moment! She stands asa criminal at the 
bar in the presence of her judges, who at the 
end of her confession will pass the verdict of 
Guilty, or Not Guilty. I have seen men of 
strong nerves, of good understanding, who could 
converse sensibly on the christian religion around 
the social hearth, and could even speak eloquent» 
ly on other subjects in public, turn pale, shake 
like the aspen, and be perfectly unmanned in at- 
tempting to relate their experience before the 
church as candidate for admission. But how 
much more severe is the trial forahe young, the 
poor, the ignorant, and those who have not ace 
quired confidence by mingling in society—if ev. 
er they have known the truth, scarcely a vestige 
of it can be traced by them, in consequence of 
the ebullition that is going on within their 


* 


minds. The propriety of things and the ancient 


order of things alike forbid this practice. C. 





BROTHER CAMPBELL, —I READ, with a great deal 
of pleasure, your Christian Baptist. Your April 
No. was truly pleasing. On some topics, however, 
introduced into that work, I have doubted whether 
the editor has not, in opposing error, sometimes 
gone to an extreme. I will specify one case— 
that of receiving members into the church on 
the bare es or declaration made by the 
eunuch to Philip, the evangeliat. Now, that, 
amongst the Baptists, there are sometimes many 
unnecessary questions asked, and many, ve 
many unnecessary and enthusiastic things tol 
is admitted and lamented. It is also admitte 
that in the New Testament there is no example 
of any being received into the church or churches 
by the relation of a christian experience. But, 
brother, you admit on some other cases, (and that 
of divine command too) that a change of cir- 
cumstances and customs may justify a change 
of practice, where the manifest design and spirit 
of the practice or command of Christ and his 
apostles are not violated; as in the case of the 
“holy kiss,” five times enjoined by the ee 
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being ftrictly obeyed by the christian shake- 
hands, and this is argued from,the change of cus- 
tom and circumstances. Now that there is a 
change in the circumstances of the pone in 
christian countries, when compared with those of 
apostolic ages, is manifest. Then the great ques- 
tion was, ls Jesusof Nazareth the Christ, or ia he 
not !—Did he really rise from the dead, or did 
he not? The apostles and disciples of Christ, 
on the one part, affirmed; the unbelieving Jews 
and Gentiles, on the other part, denicd and con- 
tradicted—and so unpopular was the bare con- 
fession that Jesus was “the Christ,” that it sub- 
jected the person to infamy and reproach, if not to 
death. Under these circumstances, a bare declar- 
ation that they did believe Jesus was the Christ, 
and a desire publicly to obey him, was a sufficient 
evidence to the apostles and brethren that there 
was a change ofheart. Add to this, also, the nota- 
ble case of Ananias and Sappi his wife, who, 
for deception, were struck dead, producing fear 
on all the people, “and of the rest durst none join 
themselves to them.”—-But now circumstances 
are very different, (at least in some of these 
things;) now no great — to profess that Je- 
sus is the Christ; no great dishonor to obey him; no 
great fear of scourgings, impnsonments, and tor- 
turing deaths; no signal judgments on hypocrites 
and impostors, to make others fear. If, therefore, 
the apostles required the strongest evidence that 
then could be given of sincenty of heart, is it 
not reasonable that we should require the strong- 
est evidence that can now be given of a real 
change of heart in those whom we invite into 
our union and fellowship as members of the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ? You will not 
understand me as supposing that the Btrongest 
evidence of a change of heart consists in a syste- 
matic experience, or that in this matter we are 
to measure ourselves by ourselves, or compare 
ourselves among ourselves: but as you admit that 
men must be born again, and that this change is 
more or less known, or knowable to the subjects 
of it,in proportion to theirage and circumstances, 
and that such change is always followed by cor- 
respondent fruits of lore to Christ, to holiness, 
and to christians, with a manifest abhorrence of 
sin, whether discovered in themselves or in oth- 
ers; of joy in believing in Christ, and in doing 
his will; of peace with God the Spirit, in the 
heart, crying Abba, Father! with men, in seck- 
ing their good, &c. &c. Shall we not, I say, re- 
quire such a confession with the mouth, as will 
give usacharituble conyiction that they have 
“belicved with the heart unto righteousness ;” 
and that according to their age, or the circum- 
stances under which they have been raised, or 
in which they have lived. These remarks l sub- 
mit to you with the confidence of a brother in 
Christ, believing, when understood, there will be 
no material difference of sentiment on this sub- 
ject. Indeed I think I already understand you, 
ut wish you to be more explicit for general sa- 
tisfaction. You can make what use you please 
of any part of this letter; and as my name affixed 
to any composition of mine will likely never 
bring me to great honor, I wish it always to 
appear. I remain your unfeigned brother in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. ALLEN. 
April 23d, 1827. 


ly. 

BROTHER ALLEN—I perfectly agree with you 
“that we should require the strongest evidence 
that can now be given of a real change of heart 
in those whom we baptize.” 
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member that we have no right, no law, nor pre- 
cedent for putting off an applicant for one single 
day. The applicant may, and indeed ought, to 
solicit baptism the hour he believes. We can 
not say to him, Go and shew us by your works 
for a week, a month, or a year, that you are a 
enuine convert. This would be a glaring in- 
raction of — ——— law and precedent in 
the kingdom of Jesus. What then? Shall we 
require the testimony of others respecting the 
character of the candidate? This cannot be 
satisfactory. They may tell us he is moral, vit 
tuous, and was always so; or they way tell us 
that he is reformed; but still this is not sufficient 
evidence. Nay, should they testify that he is 
known to be devout, still a question arises, Why 
was he not long since immersed if so good a 
man—if so devout? We are at length reduced 
to a necessity of taking his own word and act- 
ing upon that. Now the question is, In refer 
ence to what shall we take his word? Shall! we 
require him to declare what he believes or what 
he feels, or both? For the first we have apo 
tolic example, but for no other. Suppose, how- 
ever, that we have found a safer way, (the apor- 
tles were deceived sometimes,) and that circum- 
stances have changed so far as to render the at 
cient order obsolete or unsuitable; for there is 
now no shame in professing, no danger of all 
those evils and terrors which you very propery 
enumerate—how shall we prove our way to be 
safer than the good old way? They never told 
their experience in order to baptism; but it is 
supposed that this new way is not liable to 
the same objections as the old way. But will 
you please consider that all the shame and terror 
which you have very properly detached from 
saying, “I believe with all my heart that Jess 
is the Son of God,” is also detached from a nar 
rative of our feelings, of our journey from nature 
to grace.” Now it the shame and terror prevent- 
ed hypocrisy then, they might, if they still exist- 
ed, prevent it still. But they do not exist, either 
in relation to the confession of faith or the narra- 
tive of experience and consequently can have 
no effect in the one case more than in the other. 
If, from the love of honor and absence of human 
terrors, men will solemnly declare a lie in pro 
fesaing their faith, they will solemnly tell a lie 
in narrating an experience which they neret 
felt, and which, if they did feel, is to us not # 
sure an evidence of a change of heart as a de 
claration of the precious faith. For we are 
assured that all who believe what they confess 
are begotten by God; but we are not sure that 
all who have felt as that candidate feels, are be 
— by God. I am, therefore, dear brother, 
ully convinced that the good old way affords w 
the strongest evidence that the nature of the cas 
admits. 

A change of circumstances cannot be plead 
against the ancient, nor in favor of the new 
way—for circumstances equally affect both. Not 
would I carry the argument trom a change 
circumstances so far in relation to the topic 
which you mention againat any instituted item 
of religious worship. A brother in Marylan 
wrote me a long letter in favor of the holy kit 
which was received after my departure 
home last Fall. I hed intended it for publics 
tion, but it has been jostled out. He lays grest 
stress upon the five times commanded, cal 
veighs against my reasoning on a c of cif 
cumstances or customs. Had I published bis 
letter, I should have illustrated one point 
d in my remarks upon “the i 


kim” 
then is, what ie that evidence? We must re-| and which would have that a changed 
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circumstances end customs was not the reason- 
ing which sets aside a holy kiss in our country. 
Advocates for this usage deceive themselves by 
inserting a definite article and by rejecting 
the indefinite which always precedes the terms 
holy kiss. It is not the holy kiss, but a holy 
kiss. All instituted acts of religion are charac- 
terized by the definite article, as, the Lord’s 
table, the Lord’s day, &c. It is one thing to 
command a ane and another to command 
the holy kiss. he former style is decisive evi- 
dence that it was no stated institution, while 
the latter would most certainly have shown 
it to be esta blished—against which no change of 
circumstances could be plead; but as it is, a 
change of circumstances can be plead with good 
effect. This, in passing, is a caveat against a 
licentious principle of reasoning in opposition 
to plainly and solemnly ordained usages and 
sacred institutes. 

I am willing, brother Allen, to give to your 
reasoning al! due regard, and I have no doubt but 
what you have written is as much to the purpose 
as any man can adduce; but you will see that 
while we equally agree that the strongest evi- 
dence which can be adduced ought to be de- 
manded, the only question of moment is, What 
is the strongest evidence? 

I will admit that if there is any ground to sus- 
pect the sincerity of the applicant, or = inti- 
mation of any improper motive impelling him to 
solicit the ordinance, I would sift him to the 
bottom, and, on suspicious evidence, say to 
him, Go and bring forth fruits worthy of your 
profession. But where there is no ground of sus- 
picion, and the person ve comes forward and 
solicits baptism upon a solemn declaration of 
what the eunuch professed, I would say nothing 
should hinder his baptism, and no experience be 
inguired after. A person can have little or no 
christian experience until he is born of water 
and of the Spirit; and it does appear to me pre- 

terous to demand the experience of a christian 
rom a person who has not yet put on Christ, 
not dead by sin, nor buried, nor risen with 
Christ. When a person has come out of the 
bath of regeneretion, and hes been born of the 
Spirit and the water, we look for the experience 
of a christian; but it will take more logic than 
all the colleges in your state possess, to persuade 
me that it is reasonable to demand a narrative 
of christian experience from a person who has 
never publicly confessed the Lord Jesus, nor as- 
sumed his name, Yours, most aeoaea irin 
ITOR. 


Extracts from a variety of Letters, 
The number and length of which preclude the 
insertion of them in any reasonable time. 
Two Objections from a Correspondent in Rich- 
* February 8th, 1827. 


OBJECTION lst. 


Ir is objected to the adoption of the term con- 
yibution instead of the term fellowship, (2e ii. 
12.) “that the disciples at that time had all 
hings common, and corde there was no 
1eed for a contribution.” e admit that where 
1 perfect community existe, there ia no need nor 
neans for a contribution to create a fund. But 
rven then there isneed for a-distribution from the 
ommon stock, and this distribution amongst the 
ndividuals is a contribution to their wants. But 
f a community of goods in the Jerusalem con- 
gregation did not divest the disciples of the 
neans of their feasting in love from house to 
1ouse, it could not supersede the necessity of 
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statedly joining in contributing to the necessity 
of saints; either by a distribution from a com- 
mon stock, or by a contribution continually aug- 
menting both from new accessions and from the 
household porone of those who still supera- 
bounded. Itis not necessary in order to @ con- 
tribution that every individual must have some- 
thing to give—there must be some to receive 
before there can be a fellowship in giving and 
receiving. The xowsrn, Or fellowship, (Acts ii. 
42.) is something obviously distinct from every 
other part of the worship and order of the con- 
gregation in Jerusalem. They had what we 
call fellowship in every thing; but there was a 
certain point participation in one work of reli- 
gious obedience and brotherly love which em- 
phatically was the fellowship, contribution, or 
distribution. The term daniribusion we yet think 
is the most appropriate, because it includes in 
the sacred usage the idea of dietributing—of 
giving and receiving. 
OBJECTION 2d. 

‘‘T allude to the note to Galatians iii. 20. “*‘ Now 
a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is 
one.” I cannot help thinking there must be an 
error in both translations, (or all given) and in 
your reasoning on the passage also; and that the 
error mainly consists in connecting the mediator 
with the law. I was, and still am, unable to see 
the propriety of this; and an examination of the 
text and context, pore in the common 
translation, induced me to think that the error 
had arisen from a slight inversion of the words 
in the sentence. The term law, seems to carry | 
with it nothing like the notion of an agreement 
of parties, either existing or proposed; but ie the 
language of unconditional command, addressed 
by him who has full power and authority, to him 
who is bound to receive and obey. What place 
or propriety is there here for the office of a medi- 
ator? I can find none. The term mediator, how- 
ever, while it necessarily supposes a variance, 
presents at once the idea of a proposed healing 
of that variance, and reconciliation of the por 
ties—and to effect this is the great purpose of the 
mediatorial office. It appears to me then that 
the meaning of the passage will be given thus— 
‘‘ Wherefore then the law? Because of offence. 
it was added, to be in force till the seed shoul 
come, to whom was made the promise of the in- 
heritance; which was ordained by an- 
gels in the hand of a mediator; or thus—which 
promise, being ordained through a mediator, 
was mede known by the hand of messengers, 
(Moses and the other prophets.) Now a media- 
tor necessarily implies two parties, and without 
the consent of both, a covenant between them 
cannot be annulled: but God, who gave the law, 
is only one party; therefore this covenant of pro- 
mise cannot be impaired by the law.” The 
seed and the mediator, I suppose, mean the same 

rson; and though the promise be, in form, to 

im, it is, in substance, through him, to mankind, 

the offenders, and one of the parties at variance; 
and who, by reason of sin, were disqualified (as 
in worldly concerne are infants and cov 
to covenant in person. The apostle has argued, 
that faith in Christ delivers from the law: and to 
remove the apparent objection to this position, 
presented by the q estion, To what end then 
was the law given? he recalls to their minds the 
fact, that the inheritance was promised through 
a mediator; a person whose name not only infers 
two parties at variance, but the proposed recon- 
ciliation of those parties; that this term mediator, 
then necessarily includes the idea of the concur- 
ring will of two parties uniting and — in 
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the person of the mediator: and affirms, that the 
law was added, to operate only until the mediator 
should appear and the reconciliation of these 
parties be effected by him; and that this law, 
which was the act of only one of these parties, 
could not possibly have the effect of diminishing 
the certainty and stability of the promise, which 
could only be annulled, altered, or impaired, by 
the will of both parties; and proves the necessity 
of the concurrence of both partics, to effect any 
such alteration, by the introduction of the media- 
tor, the personal representative of both. Thus, 
I think, the apostle effectually removes the ob- 
jection to his position, that faith in Christ deliv- 
ers from the bondage of the law, supposed by 
the question, Wherefore then the law? by show- 
ing that there is nothing in the nature, or end, 
of the law, at variance with that position. I 
cannot regard Moses as possessing any of the 

reat characteristics of the mediator. He wos a 

nithful servant of Gud, as a messenger to the 
people; but had none of the distinguisuing pow- 
ers of the mediator, no power to negociate any 
permanent peace between the parties. Of this 
office, though faithful, he was not worthy. Nor 
do IJ believe that the term is applied to him in 
any instance; unless, indeed, in that we have 
been considering, which I consider a mistake. 
2d Timothy ii. 5. Pau! says, “ There is one God, 
and one mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus.” And as there is certainly but one 
God, I suppose Paul may be regarded as affirm- 
ing that there is only one mediator.” 

í have three insuperable objections to this in- 
terpretation of the passage :— 

Ist. It subverts the idea of the law being a co- 
venant. This it most certainly was. It is re- 
peatedly styled “the cocenant;” the tables on 
which it was engraved are called “the two tables 
of the corenant;” and it is always kept in con- 
trast with the new and betler covenant, estab- 
lished on better ses; but this ia not all—the 
whole circumstances of its promulgation make 
every precept a separate item of one grand na- 
tional covenant. The preliminaries were dis- 
tinctly stated and acceded to by the Jews before 
an item of it was pronounced: and when the 
whole was written on parchment, Moses, its 
mediator, by a divine command, sprinkled the 
book with blood, saying, ‘ This is the blood of 
the covenant which God has enjoined upon you.” 
They who violated these precepts were said to 
have “‘ droken the covenant; and so soon as the 
nation apostatized to idolatry, asa nation, they 
broke the covenant and were given over to their 
enemies. 

2d. It destroys the character of Moses as a 
mediator, Moses most unquestionably was a 
mediator. He describes his office at tho time of 
the giving of the law most minutely, (Deut. ii.) 
“ The Lord our God made a covenant with usin 
Horeb. I stood between the Lord and you at that 
time to shew you the word of the Lord.’ And 
Jesus is in contrast, as the antitype, styled “the 
mediator of a better covenant.” Heb, viii. 6. 
The ministry of Moses as the mediator, is infe- 
rior to the ministry of Jesus as a mediator, and 
a correct idea of the latter can only be obtained 
through a scriptural view of the former. Inde- 
ponon of the passage under consideration, 

oses is represented in the character and office 
of a mediator. 

I beg leave to correct a popular mistake rela- 
tive to mediation and the office of mediator. It 
never was necessary nor compatible with the re- 
lations between Heaven and Earth, that any 
person should be appointed both by Heaven and 
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Earth to the office of mediator. The mediation 
and the mediator are gracious appointments of 
“one of the parties” only, if we may so use the 
term; nor is the mediation conducted on the 
same principles as if parties offended and of 
equal dignity were to be reconciled. The medi- 
ation of Moses and of his ae are gracious 
appointments of the Father of Mercies, and are 
not to be exactly measured by our practices. 
3d. It is at variance with the fixed principles 
of all languages I know any thing of, and most 
assuredly with the original, to substitute promise 
instead of law in the hand of angels. Tke 
word answering in grammatical construction 
with diatageis, “ordained,” is not lia, 
“promise,” but nomos, “law.” To affirm that 
George LV. is queen of England, is not more at 
variance with our idiom, than to say that the 
promise was ordained by angels, or through a 
mediator. Law is masculine in Greek, and pro- 
mise is feminine, and ordained is of the same 
gender with law and not with promise. I have 
sundry other objections to this interpretation, but 
these three I deem quite sufficient. I am aitill 
of opinion that the Note, No. 78, Appendix to 
the new translation, is the correct view of this 
passage. This opinion does nut, however, stand 
the least in my way of hearing and examining 
any other that may be offered, nor of adopting a 
more satisfactory one when it comes document- 
ed with superior claims upon my reason. I hare 
great respect for the writer of the letter from 
which the above extracts are made. He thinks 
closely on the great subject of christianity; but 
this passage has foe many commentators, and 
for many years Í could see no meaning in it. 1 
do not know that any commentator gi 
views in the new translation. 


ves the 
DITOR. 


Queries. 

The following four questions are from a cor- 
respondent in Essex county, Virginia :— 

1. Ilas the gospel, as it now stands on record, 
influence or power in itself, without the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, to regenerate and make 8 
man a new creature? And if it has or has not, 
please to tell us how that change is brought 
about. 

2. Is not saving faith wrought in the heart by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; and can a maa 
have saving faith without that influence on his 
soul? J say saving faith, because it is evides 
that the New Testament speaks of two sors of 
faith, let the Philadelphia bishop say what he 
may to the contrary. 

3. What does the apostle mean when he says, 
“If by grace, then it is no more of works, other 
wise grace ie no more grace ?™ 

4. And when he saya, “Unto them which ere 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God,” what sort of 4 
calling does he here allude to? 


Annoers. 

1. To answer thie question with a yee ora Day; 
might comport with a system already received a 
rejected by the querist; but either a yes or a nay 
would be incompatible with the genius and spinit 
of the inspired volume. To separate and di 
guish the Spirit from its own word is the radix of 
unhallowed speculation. What the gospel, wit 
ten or spoken, does in regenerating or purifying 
the heart, the Spirit of does, and what ths 
Spirit of God does, the gospel spoken or wntea 
does. Those who resist the l proclamatio®, 
resist the Spirit of God; and who ras 
the Spirit of God, resist and reject the 7 
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proclamation. Suppose I were asked, “Has the 
sun, the earth, the water, and the air, power or 
influence of themselves, independent of the in- 
fluence of God, to make an ear of corn from one 
grain deposited in the earth,” I could not answer 
it by a yea ora nay; but I could say that God 
creates the corn, and that the sun, the earth, the 
water and the air were media through which, 
and through which only, the divine influence was 
exhibited. So that they stand to the corn planted 
as the power of God. And if I were asked, 
Why does not the word written or spoken exhibit 
the same power in all who read and hear it,.I 
would say it was owing to the same cause wh 
every grain of wheat or corn which is deposite 
in the earth docs not produce a ripe ear. The 
Saviour himself justifies this analogy between 
things natural and moral. See his parable of the 
sower and his seed. 

2. From the answer above given to query first, 
I am authorized to say that Tk faith” is 
wrought in the heart by the Holy Spirit, and 
that no man can believe to the saving of his soul 
bat by the Holy Spirit. I waive the question 
about two kinds of faith. Unfeigned faith or 
true faith is what is meant by “saving faith;” 
and feigned faith, “ false’ faith, or “dead” faith, 
are not saving. 

3. Paul means that grace or favor, and desert 
are antipodes. Whatever is of the one cannot 
be of the other. Every thing in our salvation 
is of pure favor. A. by a mere act of favor, or 
a deed of gift, invests B. with a large farm am- 
ply sufficient for all the purposes of life. He 
Shereiidi writes him a letter, informing him 
that if he does not practise temperance, if he 
does not take exercise, if he does not mingle 
labor and rest, and avoid every excess, he cannot 
live nor be happy. Now he that argues that B. 
obtained the estate by his works, is in error; and 
every one who says that, without the works en- 
joined by A. in his epistle, B. can live and be 

appy, is ia an error; and every one who says 
that B. got the farm as a reward of his works, 
says what is not true, 

4. Christ is the power of God to al! the called. 
The term called is used ina twofold sense in the 
New Testament: Ist. As descriptive of al! who 
hear the word of life—and 2d. As descriptive 
of all those who receive it. The former 1s its 
general—the latter, its special aeceptation. The 

many called” are all who hear, the “few cho- 
sen” are all who obey. The former slight the 
eali—the latter make it certain. The former 
treat their calling and election as idle and un- 
meaning compliments—the latter make them 
sure and enjoy the special benefits thereof. To 
the latter only, to those who accept the call, is 
Christ the power of God to salvation. The obe- 
dient are the “effectually” called, and the diso- 
bedient are the ineffectually called. 

The writer of the above queries had not read 
the second volume of this work when he proposed 
them. Were it not for the extreme sensibility 
of some taught in haman schools, either old or 
new, on these topics, we should exclude them 
from our pages, as the moet fatal of all the spe- 
culations in religion which generated in the dark 
ages. That man has true faith or saving faith 

obeys the Lord Jesus Christ, and he that 
disobeys him has either no faith at all, or a dead 
faith. He is regenerated who believes and obeys 
the Lord Jesus sincerely, and he is unregenerat- 
ed who does not. The truth believed purifies 
the heart—and no — — be purified without 
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it. And every question, which, when answered, 
does not lead to some good practice, is as idle as 
the theory of captain Symmes. His theory of 
the earth is of as much use to my corn field, as 
the grand ones sought after in the above four 
queries are to the soul of the querist. The next 
generation will admit this; but few of the pres- 
entcan. Many seem to be more concerned about 
my regeneration than they are about their own; 
thant ey are about the many good things I am 
habitually calling their attention to. bile I 
cannot but feel grateful to them for their solici- 
tude, I should like to see them evince ve 

clearly the purity of their hearts by a holy life; 
that is, by a life of obedience to the Son of God, 
in all the commandments and institutions of the 
King, whether of an individual or social charac- 
ter. Happy only are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Eprror. 





1. Wuat is the work of an evangelist? It 
was the business of proclaiming the gospel to 
those who never heard it. It is the same thin 
still. Before the gospel was generally announce 
persons were devoted exclusively to this work. 
And now-a-days much of this work is done by 
christian parents to their children, and by the 
overseers of the churches. So that in chnstian 
countries there is not the same reasons existing 
for an order of persons exclusively devoted to 
this work as there was in the apostolic age. See 
the essays on the work of the Holy Spirit, vol- 
ume second. 

2. What should be the qualifications of those 
who administer the ordinances of the christian 
church? “The administration of ordinances” 
is a popish phrase, and ought to be cashiered 
from the christian vocabulary. Persons ap- 
pame by the church or christian congregation, 

aving the qualifications which Paul lays down 
for overseers, and public servants, or deacons, 
when attending their respective duties, are *¢ ad- 
ministering all the ordinances” of the christian 
church. The election or appointment of the 
church is that which gives them an official right 
to act in an official capacity. Any person ap- 
porated by a church to baptize, has a right to 

o 


it. 

3. Did not Philip and other primitive preach- 
ers usually take “a text?” Philip’s text was in 
Isaiah 53. when he converted the eunuch. And 
Paul preached in Athens from a text. This is 
more like a quiz upon the textuaries than any 
thing else. One might more easily make a pope 
out of Paul than a textuary. If there was any 
thing like a text in the case of Philip, it was the 
eunuch that selected it; and if answering a ques- 
tion upon any passage out of the Old Testament 
or New, or out of a Grecian poet, furnishes a 
model for — and sermonizing—then 
the sprinkling of bells, and the wearing of offi- 
cial vestments, and the laying of corner stones, 
and the consecrating of grave yarde, can easily 
be proved from —— This query does not 
merit a serious reply. No prophet nor apostic 
nor divinely called preacher ever took a text or 
made a sermon in our sense of tho words, from 
the days of Moses till the days of Origen, the 
inventor of a thousand errors. The quoting of 
any passage or the commencing with any sen- 
tence, no more makes that sentence a text in our 
usage, than the preaching of Balaam’s ase made 
him a christian evangelist. ae 
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mre no man on earth your Father: for be alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
— title of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neither assume the title of Leader; for ye have only — 
Messiah. es st 


PREFACE TO VOLUME V. 


Tuorren — by a t variety of charac- 
ter, ways end means, and though opposing the 
defections and apostacies of this age, the Chrie- 
tian Baptist continues to extend its circulation, 
and to augment the number of its patrons. From 
the first number to the last published, it has 
progressively advanced in public regard and es- 
teem, if a continued increase of friends and ad- 
vocates may be considered a good omen. The 
fifth volume we are permitted to commence un- 
der circumstances still more propi ons than those 
under which wo commenced the last. 

When I say that there is no periodical work 
of the same character amongst the scores of the 
day; none conducted on the same principles; 
none directed to objects perfectly similar; none 
exhibiting with equal fulness both sides of eve 
subject discussed—I only sy what hundreds 
have already said, and what all who read it, and 
other publications of the day do know. But 
when I say, I am interested and disinterested in 
the further progress and success of the work, I 
must offer an explanation. I am interested, be- 
cause I am more and more confidently assured 
of the truth and importance of the genoral views 
which it exhibits, and because I cannot doubt 
but that a state of things, such as it contem- 
plates, must supplant the carnal, worldly and su- 

eratitious establishments, so popular in this 
ay; each of which owes its origin to an eccle- 
siastical council and its creed. With these views 
I cannot look around, even as a spectator, with- 
out feeling a high and intense interest in its 
success. I am also disinterested, inasmuch as | 
have committed it to the —— of Heaven, 
and am satisfied to await the result. And I can- 
not but think it very unbecoming, when we 
commit any thing to the — control, or 
blessing of the Lord of All, to feel solicitous 
about the issue. Asto my worldly interest in 
the work, which the weakness and il! will of 
some have magnified into a primum mobile, 
feel no concern. Sixteen years ago the devil 
whispered into my ear chat T might get a good 
benefice in one of the honorable sects of the 
day; or if I would prefer a seat in the bar or in 
the temple of legal science, I might promise 
myself a good little fortune in wealth and fame. 
I will always thank God that, poor and inexpe- 
rienced as I then was, I had strength to resiat 
the temptation, and to vow allegiance to the bi- 
bie. But if the contents of the volumes already 
published will not attest my independence of 
mind, singleness of object and aim, and disre- 
gard of human applause, except that of doing 
good, I should fear that reason and argument 
would be offered in vain. 


The policy and the measures adopted both by 
my open, avowed and determined opponents, 
and by the masked, double minded, and double 
tongued, faltering and wavering adversaries, have 
inspired me with more confidence in my means 
and resources—with more assurance of the truth 
and triumphing pretensions of the cause | es 
pouse—with more disdain for error itself, and 
the low cunning, pusilanimous intrigues and 
cowardly artifice by which it strives to creep into 
notice, or to kee fast its unauthorized hold upon 
the passions and prejudices of those who will 
not think, and therefore cannot act for, or from 
themselves. 

Amongst all the combatants who have appear- 
ed in their proper name, or under a mask, in the 
“ Baptist Recorder,” the “ Western Luminary,” 
the “Pittsburgh Recorder,” and the other “lights” 
of the day, who has made good a single position, 
a charge, accusation, or specification, either 

inst the New Translation orany leading point | 
in thia work, by any thing like argument, reason 
or testimony? The history of my friend Skill- 
man, with his friend Steel, alias “Friend of 
Truth,” alias “Vindex,” &c. &c. is the history 
of them all. The winking and hoodwinking, the 
insinuating and criminating, the masking and 
unmasking, the fearing and doubting, and I wish 
I had no reason to add, the ivocating and 
misrepresenting, of auch opponents, only beget 
doubts in the bosoms of their friends, deepen the 
convictions, and confirm the confidence of those 
who cannot uxite nor fraternize with them. Let 
my opponents name the man who has not retreat- 
ad. from the ground #0 soon as the troops were 
marshalled. Let them count how many have 
even stood till the battle was set in order. How 

erful is truth, and how bold too!! How im- 

ecile is error, and how dastardly too!! 

I wish to state it again most distinctly, that 

not one of the essays on the “ Restoration of the 


I] Ancient Order of Things,” has been impugned 


or seriously objected to from any quarter what- 
ever. The same, indeed, might be said of al- 
moet every leading position in the whole work. 
The truth is, light is increasing. Many of those 
who have.opposed us in one way or another, 
have been convinced; and some of those ge op- 
posing would much rather wear the mask than 
Kak (heir persons. They have not confidence in 
thomselves. Many, tvo, who have been for years 
teaching things which they now know they 
ought not to have taught, are extremely hard 

ressed between conscience and rabbinical pride. 

onscience says, “Confess your error and re= 
form.” But the pride that comes from the ss- 
cred desk, says, “No; the people will Konor mie 
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no more.’ There isa volume here in one sen- 
tence. And since the days of John the Immer- 


ser until now, the kingdom of heaven ia invaded, 
and invaders take possession by force. The la- 
ity have had to invade it, and to raise up cap- 
tains, and colonela, and generals, from among 
themselves; for the disciplined, and by law es- 
tablished, captains and commanders would not 
march at their head. 

I trust I will make this volume as interesting 
as any one which has preceded it. I have the 
means, I never was at any time in my life more 
open to conviction than I now am, and I never 
felt more confident of the cause of which I am 
the humble advocate—ceither of ita superlative 
excellency or of its ultimate success. May the 
Lord grant his blessing, without which, Paul 
himsclf might plant, and Apollos, too, might 
water in vain. EDITOR. 





Review of Dr. Noels Circular. —No. I. 


A CIRCULAR letter written for the Franklin As- 
sociation, Ky., 1826, by the reverend Silas M. 
Noel, D. D. onthe creed question, was republished 
in the Baptist Recorder, and lately republished 
in Cincinnati. On my late tour í was often told 
that it was represented and held by the advocates 
ef human creeds, as an unanswerable perform- 
ance; as the best thing ever written on the sub- 
ject; that it settled the controversy forever, &c. 
&e. Hearing it so highly extolled, and being so 
well acquainted with the versatile genius of its 
author, t read it with great attention, and wheth- 
er it was owing to my expectation being too much 
elated, or to some other cause, I vouch not; but 


in truth, it appeared to me much below the ordi- | hands, and bid each other 
nary talent of the writer, and extremely imbe- | ing, say, You, dear Doctor, keep Tes church pure 


cile. It is, indeed, as strong in assertion and as 
weak in argument as any piece I have seen on 
the subject written in the current century. Itis 
a condenecd view of the Princeton pamphlet, in 
some of its strongest positions; but when appar- 
elled in a new Ta it is still more awkward 
and unsightly than in the full uniform of Doctor 
Miller. 

The Doctor‘s starting point is this:—“Creeds 
formed or enforced by the civil authority, are 
usurpations leading to persecution and to despot- 
ism, while those formed by voluntary associa- 
tions of christians, enforced by no higher penalty 
or sanction than exclusion from mere member- 
ship in the society, are not only lawful but neces- 
sary in the present state of the religious world.” 
This is a mcre assertion and a distinction without 
a difference. Creeds formed by “voluntary as- 
sociations” whether convened by the state or the 
church are alike voluntary; alike in their tenden- 
cy and resulta. And while the Doctor gravely 
makes the sanctions of those voluntary civil 
creeds greater than the sanctions of the volunta 
ecclesiastical creeds, they are in fact, and in el- 
fect, the same. The sanction of such creeds as 
the Doctor advocates, he kindly and politely calls 
“mere exclusion from membership” in the king- 
dom of heaven, while the sanction of the creed 
he condemns is worse than mere exclusion from 
that kingdom; that is, civil pains, such as confis- 
cation of goods, exile, imprisonment, or death. 
So that exclusion from temporal advantages is 
Much greaterin the Doctor's view than exclusion 
from the kingdom of heaven. The Doctor, I ad- 
mit, does not speak out so explicitly as he would 
do in a better cause. He does not like to appear 
on this occasion, with Peter's girdle and the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven angling on hie 
loins. This he knew would illy comport with 
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the leathern girdle of the Harbinger, snd would 
not suit the spirit or taste of this age. But 
when we draw aside the Doctor’s surplice we 
shall, under the leathern girdle, see the mighty 
keys, somewhat rusted it is true, but cast in the 
good old Roman mould, with the sublime initials 
of P. M. V. I. C. with the good old motto “Pro- 
cul profanes’—Hence you profane. 

the short metre of the Doctor’s music is this: 
Our church is the church of Jesus Christ, called 
in the New Tcstament, “the kingdom of hes- 
ven,” and all who are worthy members of iy 
shall be worthy members in the kingdom 
glory; all who are justly excluded from it, are 
justly excluded from the kingdom of glory—be 
cause we act by the authority of the great King, 
and we all allow that the great King will not ez- 
clude, nor allow to be excluded, from his king- 
dom on earth, such as he will receive into hiskiag- 
dom of glory. 

I know how the Doctor would try to save him 
self here. He would tell us that he does not 
consider his church as the only church of Christ, 
and he will very courteously end kindly tell all 
his orthodox neighboring churches that ag are 
all churches of Jesus Christ, equally with bis 
own; and that by his sanctions to his creed, he 
means no more than to tell the excluded that he 
is not quite so good company as he could 
but that he can be accommodated equally we 
with a place in some other good natured eharch 
of Christ; and that he hopes to meet him ia the 
heavenly kingdom though he has some objec- 
tions to fraternizing with him ‘in the present 
state of the religious world.” Here Doctor Mil- 
ler and Doctor Noel politely and graciously shake 
bye—and in pert- 


| from me by your creed, and I will keep a 
church pure foin you by my creed, but, 
blesa you, dear brother Doctor, for although “in 
the present state of the religious world” it is ft- 
ting that you should commune under your creed, 
and I under the banners of mine, I do believe 
we shall commune in heaven together, and be 
both welcomed there by the great King as good 
and faithful servants; I for excluding and 
you for excluding me. The Princeton Doctor 
says, © dear Doctor Noel! I will receive you im 
to my pure communion, will you not receive me!! 
The Doctor of Oakley rejoina, farewel!, Doctor 
Miller; I thank you for your sssistance in the 
creed question; but while you rantize these litte 
puklings I do not like to sit by your side—ez- 
cuse me, dear Doctor, I love you and we will 
both feast at the same table above. 

In this pithy, polite, and good natured way, 
our Baptist Doctor excuses himself for all the 
sanctions of his creed—which means neither 
proscription, nor persecution; tyranny, nor use 
pation; but a little good natured chicanery. 

But to quote Horace once more, as I know one 
Aleph in Kentucky, who has a dictionary of 
quotations, 

“ Sed tamen amoto queramas seria ludo ;* 

let us come to the starting point again. The Doc- 
tor begins this puissant circuiar'with a peti 
principii, and ends with an a tum od rert- 

vam. But for the present we shall canvasé 
his Apna or his Aleph, and leave Omega till ex 
other day. To tell the naked truth with that 
candor and simplicity which I desire alwass to 
be characteristic of my pen—it is all downright 
sophistry from first to last. And I did wish s¢ 
ver to be called to notice thia letter, because 

my personal regard for its author. But wben 
solemnly called to the task, we must — 
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man after the flesh. I will then, as far as in me 
lies, repress this pen of mine from all irony or 
satire, and with the utmost gravity examine the 
“capital tesiniptions of the writer. 

fe is assumed that mere exclusion from mem- 
bership in a society claiming the high title and 
character of a church of Jesus Christ, is a sanc- 
tion to a human creed of no such great moment 
ae the persecutions and proscriptions which sanc- 
tion human creeds framed by civil power. This 
is obviously a fundamental error. The excluded 
are generally proscribed to the utmost extent of 
the excluders. If it be so that the excluded 
from any church in the government, are not in- 
jured in their political character and standing, 
we have reason to thank the liberality and inde- 
pendence of those who brought about such a 
state of civil —— and not the creed nor the 
priest which excludes. But I do most sincerely 
think that it is no small matter, no “ mere”? little 
thing to be solemnl proscribed the kingdom of 
heaven by those little idols which the sects wor- 
ship, whether authorized by letters patent from 
the sceptre or from the mitre. And however 
we may choose to word it, when we desire to 
carry our point with guile, to exclude a man from 
“mere membership” in the church, is an act of 
the most awful im and unless sanctioned by 
the great King and head of all aathority and 
power, it is an usurpation and a tyranny, than 
which there is not any more heinous. 

Again, the Doctor assumes that “ creeds form- 
ed and enforced” by a voluntary association are 
lawful. But he has forgotten to lay before ua the 
law and the testimony. To assert that such are 
lawfal is not enough—we want to see the law. 
But this cannot be shown, and therefore we can- 
not see it. It may be lawful in the civil code of 
Kentucky or of Scotland; but we are not to be 
satisfied with civil statutes in matters of this 
sort. Letus have a divine law authorising a 
voluntary aseociation to form and enforce any 
religious creed, and we will yield the point at ìs- 
sue. But until this is done we must view the 
assumption as perfectly gratuitous. 

In the next place the Doctor assumes that 
churches are “ voluntary associations.” These 
terms ought not to pass carrent until tried. Hu- 
man establishments of a sectarian character, 
may, perhaps, be called “ voluntary associations,”’ 
because begotten and born of the will of man. 
But I am far, very far, from granting thet the 
charch of Jesus Christ is a “voluntary associa- 
tion.” Men and women, it is true, ought to be- 
come members of it with their own consent. 
But the constitution and laws and institutes of 
this society are net at our option nor rejection. 
No man can reject, or new modify, or refuse 
them obedience, and be guiltless. No man is 
allowed of his own will and free consent to 
make a church covenant, to decree church laws, 
or institute any religious observance. I wish 
for a definition of the terms voluntary association 
when applied to the church of Christ. I prom- 
ise to show thatif the Doctor attempts this he ei- 
ther refutes his own circular or directly aesaile 
the New Covenant or constitution of tho king- 
dom of heaven. 

I offer these remarks upon the Doctor's start- 
ing point alone. His letter wants method. He 
oug t first to have given his definition of a creed, 
and then to have given the law and the testimo- 
ny. But he begins as I have noticed and then 
his definition. His definition I will attend 
to in my next. 


EDITOR. 
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Deirm and the Social —No. Il. 

None of the gentlemen Free-Thinkers, none 
of the Deistical Philosophers of the city of 
“Mental Independence,” nor any where else, a8 
far as I have seen, have as yet, either deigned 
or ventured to meet me on the premises submit- 
ted in my last. Gentlemen, this will not do. 
This will neither comport with the artificial dig- 
nity of your profession, with the ground you have 
assumed, nor with the awful magnitude of the 
subject. You have erected a temple, in which 
— have constructed a throne, and on it you 

ave crowned Reason, the arbiter of every ques- 
tion. I approach the altar you have dedicated— 
I have read the inscription thereon. I will dare 
to enter barefoot into your sacred edifice, and 
will make my appeal to your own goddess. Come 
then, and let us implead one another. In my 
last I stood at your threshold. I submitted my 
premises; I propounded the grand interrogato- 
ries, against which your sovereign arbitress said 
not one word. If you are silent here, it augurs 
badly for your reputation, it comports not with 
the loftiness of your pretensions, and with your 
former assurance. 

If I may judge from all the sampies I have ev- 
er seen of the whole of your resources, gentle- 
men, I must think your cause the most despe- 
rate of all causes ever plead at midnight or at 
noon. You have no premises, and how can you 
have any conclusion? If you have premise 
let us see them explicitly and definitely lai 
down. Your friend, the “Inquirer,” of whom 
I have made mention, in all the picces I have 
seen from his pen, has given us not so much as 
an axiom, postulatum, or proposition. ‘hhe sum 
of his first number is, that he was once a true 
believer in revelation, and that he is now a true 
unbeliever; and the reason he gives for being an 
unbeliever is, that he “could not help finding 
traces of ignorance in the scriptures.” The on- 
ly conclusion that I can draw from his first essay 
is, that he was once a true believer without evi- 
dence, and he is now a true unbeliever without 
reason. My conclusion I contend, is perfectly 
logical, for he gives no reason why he once be- 
lieved, and I will show he gives no reason why 
he now disbelieves. A person who tells us that 
he was a true believer of a lie, means, I suppose, 
that he was a sincere believer of a lie, and in- 
tends that we should consider him at that time 
as a dupe of others. Indeed he publicly profes- 
ses himself to have been once the dupe of oth- 
ers; for he sincerely believed what he now ac- 
knowledges to be a lie. This will not prove, 
either on Aristotle’s or Lord Bacon’s plan, that 
he is not now the dupe of others or of himself. 
For if he once sincerely believed a lie, it is nei- 
ther absurd nor impossible to suppose that he now 
sincerely believes a lic. He would have saved 
himself of many a blunder, and us of a little 
trouble, if he had told us all the evidences on 
which he once believed the lie, and had contrast- 
ed them with all the evidences on which he now 
believes what he calle truth. The fact, howev- 
er, is, that he has now no faith at all, either true 
or false; for faith without testimony cannot ex- 
ist. And ashe hae no testimony that the Bible 
history is untrue, he cannot believe that it is not 
true. Fora man to say that he believes the Bi- 
ble is not true, is just as incongruous as for a 
man to say, I see without light. Now as there 
ig no opposing testimony to that of the Jewish or 
Christian historians, no man can say that he be- 
lieves the Bible history to be false.. And here 
let me ask in pessing thie quagmire, Ie there any 
cotemporary historien with Moses, Maea 
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Mark, Luke, or John, who contradicts their tes- 
timony? If so, produce it. 

But I must not omit to show that this honest 
* Inquirer” is, in his own sense of the words, 
and in his own logic, as fully deceived now as 
he admits he once was. He was once a true be- 
liever without evidence. This he declares. Now 
I say that heisa “ true” disbeliever without reason 
or evidence. And from his own pen I will brin 
the proof. In his first essay he says he could 
not help finding traces of ignorance in the wri- 
tera of the Bible? At this discovery his faith 
exploded. Butwhat was the ignorance he could 
not help finding? This is the question. Would 
you laugh if I told you that it is this? He dis- 
covered that Moses was ignorant of the art of 
steam-boat building!! He does not say so, I 
admit; but, in effect, he says the same. His 
starting point is this, ie 2.) “The ancients 
had no correct knowledge either of astronomy or 
natural history, and the writers of the scriptures 
if they be not inspired may be expected to exhib- 
it such misconceptions on those subjects as we 
know to have characterized the age in which 
they lived. In this view of the subject let us ex- 
amine the account of the creation according to 
Moses.” ——Ay, indeed, “in this view of the 
subject” he examines the account of the creation. 
Let us now state the counter part of his position 
in his own style. “The ancients had no correct 
—— either of astronomy or of natural his- 
tory: and the writers of the scriptures, if they be 
tnspired, must be expected to exhibit such con- 
ceptions on these subjects as we know not to have 
characterized the age in which they lived”— 
And thus have rendered themselves incredible, 
I say. For should a man pretend to write the 
history of the first settlement of Virginia, and tell 
us about their navigating the James riverin 
steamboats, two centuries ago, and pretend that 
he lived at that time, he would destroy the cred- 
ibility of his own work. And so Mr. & Inguirer” 
would have had Moses to have exhibited, ‘#f in- 
spired,” conceptions of astronomy and natural 
history as we know did not characterize the age 
in which he lived. This is the honest frontis- 
pecs of “all the ignorance he could not help 

nding in the Bible.” 

In the first step the “Inquirer” made, the fol- 
lowing crrors are adopted as axioms of undoubt- 
ed truth :— 

1. That men inspired to teach religion should 
be inspired with the knowledge of all natural 
science. 

2. That to render a witness credible on one 
subject, it is necessary that he should speak our 
views on every conceivable topic. 

3. That a writer who wrote three thousand 
ears ago, should adopt a style of writing and ex- 
ibit views of things not known or entertained 

by any people on earth for a thousand years after 
he died, in order to make his narrative credible. 

That I do no injustice to him will appear from 
the following question. After telling us the ean- 
cient and modem views of the earth’s figure, and 
of the heavenly bodies, he asks “ Docs Moses, as 
an inspired writer, discover by preternatural (a 
blunder—it should have been supernatural) as- 
sistance the tmth on these subjects; or does he, 
like an erring unenlightened man, give in to the 
pe ular errors of his times?” If not, 1 will not 

elieve him to havo been inspired in astronomy, 
legitimate conclusion!]—no, not so reasona- 
le—TI will not believe him to have been inspired 

in any thing he wrote or taught!! No wonder 
Bibl gentleman ceased to be a true believer in the 
e. 
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After all his feeble attempts to caricature the 
Mosaic account of the creation of this mundane 
system, he fails to shew that Moses committed 
one single blunder, Sir Isaac Newton himself 
being judge. His account of the gradual devel- 
opement of things during the space of aix eve- 
nings and mornings is neither contrary to, nor 
incompatible with, any established truth in the 
principles of Sir Isaac or of Galileo. But my 
Intention was not to prosecute this subject farther 
in this essay than to expose the fallacy of the 
starting point of this true unbeliever. 1 wished 
to test the rationale of his system; and if I have 
not shewn it to his satisfaction, on hearing his 
complaint I will be more full and copious in the 
developement. It is the rationale of the system 
I first attack. I would not give a pin for an ar 
ithmetical defence of the size or of the contents 
of Noah’s ark, nor for an astronomical! explans 
tion of the Mosaic account of the creation, to com- 
fute or refute the puerile cavils of any conceited 
sceptic; while I can, by a single ee of my 
great toe, kick from under him the stool oz 
which he sits, astride the mighty gulf, the fath- 
omless abyss, whence he cannot nse by all the 
implements and tecklings in the great Magazine 
of sceptical resources. Eprros. 


For the “ Christian Baptist.” 

Mr. Epitror :—WIt you please present to the 
public generally, and to the person addremed 
particularly, through your columns the following 
remarks. [conceive them due to you and the 

ablic. A responsible person, has now presented 
imeelf before the public, inthe shape of an op- 
ponent, and is bound by every tie that religion or 
good breeding can offer, either to bear himself 
out in his assertions, or to recall the remarks he 
has made. There are multitudes, both in Vir- 
inia and Kentucky, as well as elsewhere, deep 
i interested in the calm and able discussion o 
t points which now cause so much emotion. 
I have not the pleasureof an acquaintance 
ersonally with the excellent man I now addres; 
ut from my youth have heard his praiees spo 
ken. If any one be able to examine these mat- 
ters in a chnistian-like and able manner, my it 
formation leade me to believe that he is the man. 
He will I doubt not, feel himself bound by te 
fearof God and the of men, to avoid that 
light, ridiculous, and unmanly, os well as uF 
christian course, that his „popil «& Aleph” has 
thought proper to adopt, for the purpose of brin 
ing odium upon what he cannot confute, an 
which he has acknowledged to be “n state of 
things much to be desired.” 

I feel myself personally interested in this mst 
ter. If you are presenting the christian comme 
nity with a number of “chimeras, I wish to re- 
ject them; and am certain that in thus saying 
express the feelings, the sincere feelings of many 

ious and intelligent professors of the christian te- 
igionin Kentucky. But if this assertion is made 
without proof, the writer ought to consider himse 
responsible for circulating that which is withot! 
roof. 
I hope, sir, that I shall not be considered in tht 
light of an intruder in making this address, or s$ 
wishing by any means to provoke an unprofitable 
controversy : but that I shall be believed in sr 
ing that I desire; above all thinga, to see the chne 
tian communities united upon the one foundatuoa. 

I humbly conceive, sir, that our teachers 
not go to the root of the matter in this examine 
tion. They (that ie to say, the Baptists) seem t0 
forget that there are any christians in the w 
but themselves, and that their own sect oo 
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niy religious community known. And this 
‘slide is too common to all sects. Now, sir, 
xere are other denominations in the world as 
umerous, as intelligent, and as pious as their 
wn denomination, which they admit to be chris- 
ans, but for which they will have no fellowship. 
ectarianism is either right or wrong. If right, 
1ey are right in-striving to keep up their own 
sct, apd preventing the influence of any man, 
‘ho wishes to induce a scepticism as to the di- 
ine authority for it. But if sectarianism be 
Tong, tben all efforts of this kind are sinful. 
‘his, sir, is just the hinge, as I conceive, upon 
hich your whole exertions turn. To destroy 
at which in word all condemn; but which in 
eed all religionists cherish, ought to be the 
fort of every man who fears and loves the 
sace of society. 

If, Mr. Editor, it should be necessary to present 
ly name eee are at liberty to do so. I 
ave hitherto been almost silent in the discussions 
hich have for the last year, agitated this state; 
ad am only now induced to nt myself for 
16 purpose of eliciting all the light of which 
ie subject is susceptible, I have regarded 
ith perfect indifference all the pusilanimous ef- 
mts of pon opponents in the papers of the day; 
at contesa that the extract furnished by the Re- 
wder, from Dr. Semple’s letter, has, in my eati- 
ation, more importance attached to it than the 
hole of them put together. Iam aware of the 
aposing influence o at names, and know 
iat much reliance will be placed — the opin- 
ns of men celebrated for piety, learning and 
lents. I therefore wish to obtain, in full, the 
ews of Dr. Semple on these “ chimeras.” 

I am, Sir, Your brother 
in the hope of eternal life, 
QUERENS, 
P. 8.—Do you think it would be at all improp- 
' for Po to publish in the Christian Baptist 
me of the letters which have been written you 
my friend and brother Doctor Noel, alias 
Aleph,” ee of your course and senti- 
e 


ents? would not think it improper cer- 

iniy. Q. 
Tb R. B. Virgini 

Dzax Sm :—i E a i last Recorder an 


tract from a letter, of which you are the wri- 
t. {t is couched in the following words: “He 
haf is, us) wrote something last year, in 
hich he certainly went too far. He is now con- 
nced (I am persuaded) and is guarded against 
w friend Campbell’s chimeras.” 
From the uniformly excellent character you 
ive borne among those who either know you or 
ive heard of you, I presume you are “a man 
aring God and eschewing evil.” Now if this 
' the case, you would not (since by our words 
o shall be justified and condemned) either 
rite or speak any thing against another profess- 
g christian, for which you have not good rea- 
ns and sufficient authority. But you have pro- 
mnced the sentiments which “ friend Campbell” 
d Paulinus have discussed, to be mere “ chim- 
3s.” Now you must have reasons for so 
ying, which, perhaps, many intelligent chris- 
ine in this state have not. There are, too, in 
i@ western country, a number of persons who 
® perpetually abusing brother Campbell, and 
essing their fears that “he is no christian.” 
it it is to be remarked that among all the essays 
at have appeared, there is not one in which ar- 
ment, or the scriptures, or any correct princi- 
»% of reasoning have been resorted to for main- 
ning that he is an errorist I therefore call up- 
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on you, most affectionately, to make good your 
assertion by proving that the editor of the Chris- 
tian Baptist is promulgating mere “ chimeras.” 
You cannot, as a man of God, refuse this. The 
whole western community is concerned in it. 
The whole religious community is concerned in 
it, and your reputation for piety, learning and tal- 
ents, lead us to consider you the very fittest per- 
eon for attempting a refutation of these chimeras, 
If they are “chimeras,” they ought certainly to 
be exposed, and since you pronounce them 
such, you must of course be able so to prove. 
Yours, &c. QUERENS. 





Letters Addressed to A. Campbell.—Letter I. 


Bloomfield, Ky. May, 1827. 

Brornern Campneii:—Bxrne desirous to see in 
our denomination unity of heart, of sentiment, 
and exertion, I have thought proper to address 
you in the loose style of —— writing, as 
one who is eminently qualified to do . As 
I have but little leisure for either reading or wri- 
, and withal labor under continual infirmities 

Y, you will please excuse my inaccuracies 
of style or expression, and re me asa friend 
who approaches you unmasked, undisguised, open 
and free. 

The church of Christ is compared to a human 
body. If one member suffer, they all suffer—if 
one be honored, all are honored. Of this body 
we all are members; we all have the same rule, 
the New Testament; the same master, Jesus 
Christ; the same hope and calling; and we all 
should be of one mind, and speak the same 
things. But this is not the case; every one has 
his “doetrine and his ;? schism exists, di- 
visions are fomented, and party feeling aroused. 
I allude to the effect produced by your writin 
orations and lectures. To this fact your Chris- 
tian Baptist bears testimony. Some are for you, 
others against you; some believe, others reject; 
some approve, others censure and condemn. 
Such is the state of affairs; such the effect 

roduced by your writings. But let me ask, 
at is the great good which such divisions 
will achieve? Will the disciples become better 
christians, love each other more fervently, be more 
humble and faithful? Ifear not. A house divi- 
ded against itself cannot stand; if we bite and 
devour each other, shall we be more prosperous, 
more happy, or exhibit a brighter example of 
christian forbearance, brotherly love, and ey ? 
You will say no. What then is tobe done? In 
what manner shall we fulfil the law of Christ? 
Have we no bowels of compassion, no sympa- 
thies for the church in the wilderness? I hope 
you have, that you would rejoice to see what I 
desire, and what constitutes the burden of my 
message ata throne of grace. Come then, my 
brother, come bow with me before our God, let 
us ask forgiveness for all the evils we have ever 
done; and pray for the future guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, that we may approve ourselves to 
God and to the conscience of every man. 

You, if you have examined the editorial arti- 
cles of the Recorder, are aware that I have used 
mildness in almost every thing which I have 
written either of you or your opinions. Except 
on the subject of experimental religion, I have 
neither censured, condemned, or approved any 
particular notion advanced by you or your cor 

ndehts; and even on that subject I spoke 

with caution; I was not certain that I understood 

your views, and therefore requested an explana- 

tion. This you did not think proper to give; and 

hence, our correspondence was closed. I now 
5 
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resume it undera different form, and on my own 
personal responsibility. 

You object to creeds and confessions; and for 
the very same reason I could object to your “an- 
cient order of things.” You object to creeds 
because they are not the bible—are not the only 
rule.—Y our ancient order is not the bible; is not 
the rule, and merits the same exceptions. Are 
creeds unnecessary? So is your ancient order, 
and your expositions. Do creeds influence the 
conduct of men? So does your ancient order. 
If creeds are unnecessary and injurious to the 
welfare of society; 60 is your Baptist; eo your 
essays and expositions. But in this you differ 
from mein opinion. You think and believe that 
your Baptist is to produce great good in the 
world; that it will correct the errors of the times; 
will induce a pure speech—will bring the church 
out of Babylon—place her on Mount Zion—and 
rebuild the walls, the broken walls of Jerusalem. 
But | fear you are mistaken; it appears to me 
you have added to the confusion of tongues; 
you have introduced a new dialect—in some 

hrases somewhat different from the former. To 

e plain, you have, in part, formed a new creed; 
not a lifeless inefficient one—no, not so; but one 
which as effectually influences the conduct of 
your abettors as any confession of faith. Your 
creed, [ mean your writings, is not the bible— 
is not the rule of conduct prescribed by Jesus 
Christ und his apostles: and yet it is manifest 
that those who embrace your views of divine 
truth and conduct, are governed by them. On 
this subject I shall enlarge in en in the 
mean time think on what I say. ough I may 
not possess your talents, leisure, or acquisitions, 

et I hope to show you in tho sequel that your 

rethren who ojee your opinions, deserve your 
love and respect. Consider me not an enemy, 
but a friend, a brother. 

Observe, between you and your Baptist brethren 
there is no difference of opinion as to the rule of 
faith and practice. On thie subject we all speak 
the same language; we ali acknowledge the 
same authority; all profess to be governed by it. 
What, then, is the difference between us? Sim- 
ply this: We cannot agree as to what the bible 
teaches. The Baptista think the bible teaches 
the doctrine contained in their creeds; you think 
it teaches what you have written and — 
and what you will hereafter write and publish. 
But more of thie at another time. 

As brother Waller has affixed his name to 
every article written by him and published in 
this paper, permit me to request you not to ren- 
der him responsible for any errors committed by 
myself, and for what he has written he is person- 
ally responsible. 

I subscribe myself yours, &c. 
Srencern Crack. 
We have inserted several of your esaays. 
As an act of justice this letter claims a place in 
the Baptist. 


Reply to the above.—No. I. 

Brorger Ciracx—I cannor but express my 
astonishment at the greatness of your charity in 
saluting me “brother.” Having been for more than 
one year the constant object of vituperation and 
detraction, of obloquy and mierepresentation in 
your paper; to be addressed by you as brother, 
sounded as wild in my ear as did cousin in the 
ears of the fox when ecized by the dog. *Tis 
true your editorial articles were extremely mild; 
but while you gave free and full scope to every 
anonymous reviler, while your columns were 
eurcharged with the very lowest scurrility and 
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personal abuse, and by those too who dare not 
shew their face; your editorial moderation only 
served as a little seasoning to the dish; and your 
dexterity in selecting and extracting from every 
source such matter as would amalgamate on the 
doctrine of affinities with your original cir 
illers, only served to evince the sincerity of your 
intentions and the firmness of your efforts to put 
me down and the cause which I advocate in the 
estimation of your readers. You have certainly 
learned that T am extremely good-natured, or 
else you have sincerely repented of your way. 
If the latter be the fact, and you are determined 
to reform; and as you seem determined to pray 
for the forgiveness of the evils you have commit- 
ted against the cause of God and truth, my reli- 
gion teaches me to forgive; and therefore, æ 
ong as you evince sorrow forthe pest and prom 
ise to do better for the future, I will call you 
Brother Clack. 

Well, then, brother Clack, what is all the evil 
I have done in my “writings, orations, and lec 
tures,” for which you would have me join you 
im your prayers for remission? You tell me 
«divisions and schisme” exist: This is true; but 
whethor my “writings orations, and lectures” 
are to praise or blame, or neither, for these divi+ 
ions and schisms, is a question not so easily de- 
cided. The gospel of the Lord Jesus, his preach- 
ings and teachings, or his orations and lectures, 
together with those of his apostles, caused much 
division, schism, and persecution. But whether 
they who proclaimed liberty to the captives, he 
opening of prisons to them in chains, the recover 
ing of sight to the blind, and the year of accep 
tance with the Lord—were to blame for these 
evils; or whether the opposing party who contre 
dicted and blasphemed, who siandered and per- 
eecuted the Lord and his apostics, is a question 
that would not, I think, puzzle you a long time 
to decide. And if any of the Pharisees or other 
praying people of thut age had requested the 
apostles to join them in prayer for the forgive 
ness of the evils they had done, referring to 
schisms and divisions, it is a question whether 
any of them would have bowed the knee, whict 
would not require me long to decide. 

That my “writings, orations, and lectures,” 
have produced some effect, is, on all hands, a¢- 
mitted; but whether these effects are to be more 
general, whether they are to be permanent, o 
whether good or evil, are questions on which er 
ery man will think for himself according to the 
bent of his feelings, prejudices, passions, intet- 
est, and conscience. One thing 1 do know, that 
if I were to put the question to vote with regard 
to the course I pursue in my “writings, orations, 
and lectures,” in any convention of the clergy 
in the union, whether I ought to stop, say nò 
more, and write no more, I would have their pet 
mission to spend the remnant of my days in ir 
glorious ease. Or were I to submit the question 
to all the religious editors of religious — 
pers, I would expect a similar decision. But 
were I to await the vote of all those who have 
diligently read the volumes now extant of thit 
work, I do think I would have ten to one, sy- 
ing, proceed. One thing I do know, that I have 
the concurrence, approbation, and prayers of ms- 
ny teachers in our Israel, and of ny many of 
the most intelligent, experienced, and pious of 
our own denomination; and, indeed, of many 0 
other denominations. And if I were to be mor 
od, excited, or guided by commendations 
men, I do sincerely think that I can produce as 
many written commendations, and high escomi- 


ums upon this work, from as many respectable 
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names and judges, as can be adduced in com- 
mendation of any religious paper of the same 
age on this continent. I am not to be guided, 
however, by such admonitions or commendations, 
I always approve the motives which urged me to 
undertake this work and to continue it, and I 
will persevere until the Lord says, stop. When 
I understand him thus signifying I will ause. 

What good effects are to result to society from 
the many religious newspapers now in circula- 
tion, I know not. Most of them seem to be de- 
mignet to sell so many reams of paper and kegs 
of ink per annum, and to furnish business for 
mechanics. The trash which they crowd upon 
the public ear and the public mind neither feeds 
body, soul, nor spirit. 

As to what you say concerning the evils of di- 
vision amongst christians, I have nothing to ob- 
ject. I sincerely deplore every division and ev- 
ery sectarian feeling which now exists; and if I 
thought there was any man on this continent 
who would go farther than I to heal ell divis- 
ions and to unite all christians on constitutional 
grounds, I would travel on foot a -hundred miles 
to see him and to confess my faults to him. 

The intelligence, purity, and union of all who 
acknowledge the mission of Jesus our Lord, and 
the conversion of sinners to him, are, with me, 
the magnum bonum, the grand ultimatum of all 
my * writings, — lectures,” and social 

rayers. On this ground I object.to all your little 
buman creed books, which yourself and your 
friend Dr. Noel advocate with so much warmth. 
I say Dr. Nocl, as he is generally acknowledged 
to be the chiet writer for the last year in your 
paper, under different maska, on this subject. I 
attribute the boyish, waggish, and theatrical style 
of those essays attributed to him, rather to the 
— of the subject than to any other cause. 

o man who fears God and reverences the Bi- 
ble, can admire the frivolous, light, and fantastic 
style, which characterizes the incubations of 
your “Aleph.” Witand humor have their ad- 
mirers—satire, and even declamation will not 
always disgust; but there is a style which is des- 
titute of ail these, and pleases none but the vi- 
tiated taste of those who never had, or have lost 
a true standard of appreciation. I reserve my re- 
marks upon your, and the Doctors definition of 
creeds, until my next on his circular; in which 
I will show that you both have abandoned the 
cause which you think and profess to advocate. 

I have advanced many arguments in this work 
against creeds: which none of your writers have 
even noticed, and which I am sure none of them 
can set aside. And I have solid and substantial 
objections to them, which, I presume, no man 
living can remove. But it is creeds, in the legi- 
timate and established sense of the word in ec- 
clesiastical usage; and your not defending them, 
but changing the use and acceptation of the 
term, proves to the intelligent and discerning rea- 
der your embarrassment and impotency; but 
amongst those who cannot distinguish argument 
from declamation, whose passions and prejudi- 
ces are strong, and whose judgment and powers 
of reflection are imbecile, any thing that pleasce 
their taste passes for logic profound and unan- 
swerable. 

I do attribute to creeds, in the proper accept- 
ation of the term, all the divisions and strifes, 

yism, and sectarian feeling, of the present 

y; all the persecutions and proscription, all 
the havoc of human life, and alf the horrors of 
the inquisition in the cause of religion, during 
many centuries before we were born. I attribute 
to them and the — which gave birth to 
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them, the greater part of the ignorance and su- 
perstition, enthusiasm and debates, and even the 
schisms and divisions of which you lament in 
the present day. Ihave yet to meet with the 
first church which holds a human creed with in- 
flexible rigidity, and which is enlightened in the 
Holy Scriptures. The stronger the faith in ba- 
man creeds the weaker the attachment to the 
Bible, and the greater the ignorance of its con- 
tents. This is, at least, in truth and fact, the 
result of my experience and observation. 

But the peace, the harmony, the union, and 
love of Christiana, the purity and joy of the 
household of faith, can only be promoted by a 
devout, spiritual, and unwearied attention to the 
er oracles—no dry bones, no lifeless skeleton, 
no abstract miniature of doctrine, no cold formu- 
la of discipline, ever, brother Clack, promoted 
peace with God, conversion to God, harmony, 
union, and love amongst christians. Search the 
records of time and you will find ignorance, su- 


perstition, tyranny, division, and schism, on the 
one side. Humility and christian affection, spi- 
rituality and true charity amongst the leaders, 


expired in the Council of Nice, when the first 
creed received the imperial subscription. 

You will find the Lord Jesus at the head of 
those who have opposed human creeds. Ever 
since the day that he lifted up his voice and in- 
veubed against those who in vain worshipped 
God, teaching as doctrines the commandments 
of men—who sect aside and rendered void the re- 
velation of God, by their dogmatisms and tradi- 
tions—who, by their glosses and dogmas, gave a 
different meaning to the commandments of God. 
From that day to this, creeds and creed-me- 
kers are anathematized from Heaven. Innocent 
and harmless as you suppose them, they are a 
root of bitterness, and justly condemned by all 
in Heaven. The prayers of the martyrs under 
the altar, the blood and tears of those who re- 
fused subscription to Pagan, Jewish, Papal, and 
Protestant creeds, cry aloud for vengeance on 
those who framed them, and on those who exe- 
cuted them. Many thought they did God ser- 
vice when they made them, and that they were 
necessary for the unity and purity of their church; 
yea, they thought they did God service when 
they killed them that opposed them, and stoned 
and gibbeted them who would not subscribe 
them. But you seo their error, and cannot see 
your own, brother Clack I would not be found 
in your ranks, neither as a commander nor a pri- 
vate, for all the fertile soil of your state—for all 
the honor which all your population could be- 
stow. I would rather be in the ranks of the 
martyrs, at the head of which etands the illustri- 
ous chief who was crucified rather than sub- 
scribe. Yes, I desire to be with them living 
and dying. And when the hour of his indigna- 
tion comes, when the awful day comes when he 
will anewer the prayer from under the altar, may 
the thoughtless and inconsiderate advocates and 
abcttors of a system essentially the same, find 
pardon and refuge in him. 

I have only to request you to reciprocate the 
favor or the act of justice demanded in your first 
letter. In due time I shall attend to every item 

ou have presented in your letters to me, and be- 
ieve me to be most sincerely attached to every 
one who loves my Lord and Master, whether Bap- 
tist or Paido-Baptist, New Light or Old Light: 
and firmly determined to advocate the restora- 
tion of the ancient order of things to my last 
breath. 
A. CAMPBELL. 


? 
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Tuere is no trait in the character of the Sav- 
jour more clearly marked, more forcibly exhibit- 
ed in the memoirs of his life, than his unreserv- 
ed devotion to the will of his Father and his God. 
How often do we hear him say, “I came not to 
do my own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” ‘itis my meat and my drink to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
work.” The motto of his life was sung by Da- 
vid in these words: “ To do thy will, O God, I 
delight.” An unfeigned and unreserved sub- 
mission to, a perfect acquiescence in, and a fix- 
ed unalterable determination to do, the will of 
the Most High, is the standard of true devotion, 
and the rule and messure of true happiness.— 
Whence, let me ask, arose this devotion to the 
will of the Father in our Lord and Saviour? We 
answer, Because he knew the Father. Heknew 
that God is, and was, and ever shall be love, and 
he received every expression of his will, wheth- 
er pleasing or displeasing to flesh and blood, as 
an exhibition of God’s love. He knew too, that 
there was no love like the love of God, either in 
nature or degree. The love of God is a love 
emanating from, incorporated with, and measur- 
ed by, an infinite wisdom, and omniscience.— 
Human affection is often misplaced and misdi- 
rected, because of human ignorance and human 
weakness. The love of some men is much great- 
er than that of others, because of the strength 
of their natural endowments. But as the wisdom 
and knowledge of God are unscarchable, so his 
love never can be mieplaced, misdirected, never 
can be measured, nor circumscribed. It is per- 
fect in nature, and in nature it is wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness combined. In degree, it can- 
not be conceived of by a finite mind, nor expres- 
sed in our imperfect vehicles of thought. It pas- 
ses all created understanding. It hasa height 
without top, and a depth without bottom. Every 
oracle of God, is a manifestation of it. As the 
electric fluid pervades the earth and all bodics 
upon it, but is invisible to the eye and imperecp- 
tible to the touch; but when drawn to a focus in 
a cloud by its law of attraction, and when it is 
discharged to another body which requires more 
of it than the point from which it emanated, it 
assumes a new form, and a new name, and be- 
comes visible to the eye, and its voice is heard. 
Every expression of the will of God, every com- 
mandment of God, is only drawing to a certain 

oint, and giving form and efficacy to his love. 

t then becomes visible—it is then audible—We 
see it—we hear it—we feel it. 

The very term has respect to the will 
of another. <A devoted or devout man isa man 
who has respect to the will of God. When a 
person is given up to the will of any person, or 
to his own will, he is devoted to that person or to 
himself. But as the term devont is used in reli- 
gion; we may say that every man is more or leas 

evout, according to his regard to the will of 
God expressed in his holy oracles. The Saviour 
was pertectiy so, and he ts and ever shall be, the 
standard of perfect devotion. Not an item of 
the will of God found in the volume of the old 
book written concerning him, that he did not do, 
or submit to; not a single commandment did he 
receive in person from his Father which he did 
hot perfectly acquiesce in, and obey. He was 
then perfectly devout. 

Now, in proportion as men are regenerated, 
they are like him. Faith always purifies the 
heart. A pure, is an unmixed heart, that is, a 
heart singly fixed upon the will of God. The 
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regenerated are therefore devout, or devoted to 
the will of God, and the unregenerate care noth- 
ing about it. Now —— that is devout, or 
devoted to the will of , will continually be 
inquiring into the will of God. Hence his on- 
cles will always be their meditation. Every re- 
generated man will therefore be devout, devoted 
to the revealed will of God, will seek to know, 
and understand, and practice it; therefore every 
regenerated man will be a friend and advocate 
of the ancient order of things, in the church of 


the Living God, because that order was accord- 
ing to the will of God, and every departure from 
it is according to the will of man. There is not 


a proposition in Euclid susceptible of a clearer 
or fuller demonstration than this: Every regene- 
Tated man must be devoted to the ancient order 
of things in the church of God—Provided it be 
granted as a postulatum, that the ancient order 
of things was consonant to the will of the Most 
High. A mind not devoted to the whole will of 
God, revealed in the New Book, is unregene- 
rate. He that does not obey God in every ming 
ae him in nothing. Hearken to this si 
tude— 

A householder who had one son and many eer- 
vanta, was about to poe Ht on a long journey toa 
distant country; he called his son into his pres- 
ence, and ai him, My son, I am about to be 
absent for a long time; you know I have a vine- 
yard, and an olive-yard, and an orchard of var- 
ous kinds of fruit. These 1l have cultivated with 
great care, and have kept my servants employed 
in fencing, and in cultivating each of them with 
equal labor and care. I now give them and m 
servants into go care and management 
my return, and I now command you to have each 
oi them fenced, and pruned, and cultivated as 
you have seen.me do, and at my return I will re- 
ward you for your fidelity. He departed. His 
son calle all the servants together, and having a 
pee to the grape above every other fruit, 
ne assembles them all in the vineyard. Heim- 
proves the fences, he erects his wine vat, and be- 
stows great Inbor and attention on the pruni 
and cultivating the vines. They bring fort 
abundantly; but his attention and the labor of 
the servants is so much engrossed in the vine 
yard, that the oliveyard and orchard are forgot- 
ten and negiccted. In process of time bis father 
returns. He finds his vineyard well enclosed, 
highly cultivated, and richly laden with the 
choicest grapes. But on visiting his orchard and 
oliveyard, he finds the enclosures broken dows, 
the trees undressed and browsed upon bv all the 
beasts of the field. Hecallshisson. He hangs 
his head in his presence. His father asks, Why 
is it, my son, that my oliveyard and orchard are 
so neglected, and destroyed, while my vineyard 
flourishes, and is laden with fruit? Father, said 
he, I have always thought the grape was the 
most delicious of all fruit, the most salutary, as 
it cheered the heart of God and man, and there- 
fore the most worthy of constant care and culti- 
vation—I therefore bestowed all my attenticn 
upon it. Hie father rejomed, Unfaithful child, 
it was not my pleasure, my mind, nor my will 
then which guided you; but your own inclins- 
tion. Had you preferred any thing else to the 
vineyard, for the same reason that you neglected 
my orchard and my oliveyard, -you would bave 
neglected it. 1 thank you not for the cultivates 
of the vine, because, in doing this, you c 
not my pleasure, but your own. Undutifal 0% 
depart from my presence—I will disinherit yo% 
and give m ssions to a st : 

So it ie with every one whois —— for — 
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up one institution of the King of kin 

while he is regardless of the others. r ji 

Some Baptists are extremely devoted to immer- 
sion. They have read all the baptisms on record 
in the New Testament, and beginning at the Jor- 
dan they end at the city of Philippi, in the bath in 
the Roman prison. The ancient mode and noth- 
ing else will please their taste. Away with your 
T and pouring, and babyism! The au- 

ority of the Great King is described in glow- 
ing colors. The importance of implicit obedi- 
ence is extolled, and the great utility of keeping 
his commands is set forth in language which 
cannotbe mistaken. But when theancient mode 
of observing the Lord’s day or of breaking bread 
is called up to their attention, they fall cop 
The authority of the Great King will scarcely 
make them raise their heads or open their eyes. 
Implicit obedience now has no charms, and the 
utility of keeping his commands has no attrac- 
tions for them. Such Baptists are not regenera- 
ted, that is, they are not devout—not devoted to 
the will of God. They seek to please them- 
selves. Let such compare themselves with the 


son of the householder in the preceding parable. 
They have got a Baptist conscience, and not the 
conscience of the regenerate. Baptist con- 


science hears the voice of God and regards his 
authority only where there is much water. But 
a regenerated mind and a christian conscience, 
hears the voice of God and regards his authority 
as much on every Lord’s day, or at the Lord’s ta- 
dle, as on the monthly meeting, ae at Enon or in 
the desert of Gaza. Many, we fear, think they 
are pleasing and serving God, while they are 
pleasing and serving themselves. They think 
they are devout, but they are devoted to their 
own will. So is every onc who acknowledges 
any thing to be the will of God, and yet refuscs 
to do it. 
Ah! remember, my friends, that all flesh is as 
and all the glory of man, rabbinical, 
clerical, regal, is as the flower of the grass: the 
withers, and the flower falls down, but 
be that does the will of God abides forever.— 
Ye Doctors of Divinity, who are doting about 
questions, and fighting about straws; ye Editors 
of religious journals, who are surfeiting the reli- 
gious mind with your fulsome panegyrics upon 
those who second your views, and directing the 
public mind to objects lighter than vanity—re- 
member that the will of Jehovah will stand for- 
ever, and that when “ gems and monuments and 
crowns are mouldered down to dust,’ he that 
does the will of God shall flourish in immortal 
youth. Goto work, then, and use your influence 
to restore the ancient order of things. EDITOR. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Sparta, 
West Tennessee, to the editor of the Christian 








“*Upon the supposition that Johnv. 7. is genu- 
ane, I make the following remarks. Observe, 
John does not speak of this subject as being un- 
known previous to his writing thia epistle; but 
rather offers it as a narration of things attendant 
on the life and baptism of the Saviour. That 
this epistle ia a narration of past events, appears 
from the first chapter and first verse of this epis- 
tle. This, I presume, none will deny. ‘For 
there are three that bear record in heaven,” &c. 
I cannot believe that this record or testimony 
had no object, neither that Jesus was the object, 
and at the same time a witness in the case him- 
self. Believing him to be the object of said rec- 
ord or testimony, but not a witness in the case, I 
therefore conclude that he is not implicated by 
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the term “ Word” in this passage, though he is 
in others; yet this is no direct proof that he is 
implicated in the above one. Observe again, 
John says, verse 6th, “ This is he that came by 
water.” When did Jesus come by water, if not- 
at his baptism? Yes, at that very juncture said 
record or testimony was completed in heaven, 
while Jesus, the object, was on the earth—on 
the river side. Now if Jesus is the Word, then 
the passage should read thus: For there are fwo 
that bear record in heaven, and one on the earth, 
or river side. In the 9th verse, he says, “For 
this is the witness of God which he has testifi- 
ed of his Son.” 1 would ask, With what de- 
groe of propriety do men speak, when they say. 
od has testified this witnese of his Son, an 
add, at the same time, that the Son is a testifier 
in the case himself? I speak as to wise men. 
Judge you what I say. as the business of the 
Saviour into the world to bear witness to him- 
self, or tothe truth? John xviii. 37. Hear his 
own words: “If I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is not true.” John v. 31. And again, 
in the 10th verse he says, “ Because he believes 
not the record that God gave of his Son.”»— 
Here the same record is said to be given by God 
himself. Now admitting that the Son bears a 
part of this record, can we speak the la 
of Canaan with reason, and say, This is the reo- 
ord God gave of his Son? From these and ma- 
ny other considerations of a similar nature, I am 
led to believe that the Son is not implicated by 
the term “ Word?’ in this verse. Now you would 
ask me, What composed said record? To which 
I will answer in the following manner. Here 
let me observe, that this record is composed of 
threc manners of attesting the same truth, viz. 
that Christ is the Son of God :— 

First manner—The Father, by Isaiah xi. 2. 
“* And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest him,” 
&c. From this it is plain that the people were 
to see the Spirit rest upon him; and sure enough 
it was seen, (Mark i. 10.) Observe the term 
upon. isaiah xlii. 1. “Ihave put my Spirit upon 
him, and he shall bring forth judgment to the 
gentilés.” Here is another scripture that in my 
opinion, has reference to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on Christ at his baptism. John i. 33. “ And 
L KREN him not, but he (the Father) that sent 
me to baptize with water, suid to me, Upon whom 

ou shall see the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing on him,” &c. Through these scriptures, or 
in this manner, the Father bore record of his Son. 

Second manner—The Holy Spirit descended 
upon Christ when he came up out of the water; 
or, inthe language of verse first, * this is he that 
came by water.” ‘And John saw and bare re- 
cord that this is the Son of God.” John i. 34. 

Third manner—Matt. iii. 17. “ And lo! a voice 
(the Word) from heaven saying, This is my be~- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Thus 
we see these three are one as to their origin and 
design, being given by one being, who by these 
three manners of attestation, deaigned to prove 
the heavenly, the heart-reviving and the soul-eav- 
ing truth that Jesus Christ is his well beloved 
Son.” 


Dear Broruer:—I can neither admit the gen- 
uineness of the reading of Ist John, v. 7. nor 
your interpretation thereof, if genuine. The 
true reading, in my judgment, is the following, 
verse 6: “This is he who came (or was coming 
or was to come) by water and blood, Jesus the 
Christ; not by the water only, but by the water 
and the blood, and it is the Spirit which attested 


this, because the Spirit ie the truth. — 
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there are three that testify this—the Spint, and 
the Water, and the Blood—and these three are 
one,” of to one amount. Thus I literally trans- 
late the Greck text of Griesbach, which reading 
is moreover approved and confirmed by Mich- 
aelis, and other great critica and collators of an- 
cient MSS. 

That the common reading, if genuine, makes 
nothing in favor of the Triniteriane is admitted 
by both Calvin, Beza, Macknight, &c.&c. That 
it ia not genuine was admitted at the cra of the 
Reformation by Luther, Zuinglias, Bullinger and 
Erasmus, and by many eminent crities since that | 
time. That it is wanting in all the ancient man- , 
uscripts, save one, and that of doubtful authority, | 
is generally admitted; and that it is not found in 
any of the very ancicnt versions is Cee ae 
such os the old Syraic, the Coptic, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. That it is not quoted by any of the 
primitive fathers, and scarcely referred tu before 
the era of the Council of Nice, is als» admitted. 
It was by Robert Stephens introduced into the 
common Greek text from some of the nost an- 
cient of the Vatican Greek Testaments, froin 
which the Spanish theologians formed the Com- 
plutensian edition of the Greek Testament, and 
which Pope Leo X. gave them. Mih, in his note 
on the common reading, lays considerable stress 
upon its having been quoted by Tertullian and 

yprian before the middle of the third century; 
but the objections against these quotations ren- 
der them of very doubtful authority; and it is 
most worthy of note that in the fierce controver- 
sies about the Trinity immediately subsequent 
tothe Nicene Council and Creed, it is not once 
quoted by any writer, which shows it not to have 
been in the cupiesthen generally read. 

As in the judgment of Calvin, Beza, and the 
most learned Trinitarians, it makes nothing in 
favorof three persons in one God: and as neither 
the adoption of it as genuine, nor the rejection of 
it as spurious, favors the conceita of the Arians; 
neither scet should contend about it beyond the 
evidence which antiquity and the scope of the 
passage furnishes. 

The translation I have above given of Grics- 
bach isin the spirit and scope of the context; 
and as I understand the passage, it imports that 
Jesus was proved to be the Messiah or the Christ, 
supcreminently at his baptism and death. He 
was, according to ancient type and prophecy, to 
come by water and blood—and according to 
these he did come fully attested at his baptism 
and death. Now there are three evidences of 
this truth that Jesus is the Christ, and that all 
who believe in him have eternal life. These 
three concur in one and the same thing. ‘These 
are the spirit, not the Holy Spirit particularly, 
but the doctrine which Jesus taught. Thus 
John defines it in the passage itself: “The spirit 
ig THE TRUTB.”? The article is overlooked in the 
common version. The truth, then, or the spirit, 
or the docérine which Jesus taught, proves his 
mission and his claims. The water, or his bap- 
tism, and the baptism of the first christians, 
which was generally accompanied by some spir- 
itual gift, is another proof of the same. His 
death inseparably connected with his resurrec- 
tion, consummates the whule, and the ordinance 
that commemorates it is a standing monument 
of his mission. So that these threc, the doctrine, 
the baptism, and the death of Jesus, all attested 
and accompanied by the most signal demonstra- 
tions of — Spirit, constitute a summary 

of the infallible evidence of the Messiah- 
sus, and of the truth of God’s promise 
© to all who believe in and obey him. 
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Farther than this your friend and brother cannot 
at present go. Eprroz 





No. 2.] Serrexcer 3, 1827. 
Deism and the Social System.—-No. IV. 


Pernars I should again apologize for the sin 
gular title of these essays. It would import that 
an inseparable alliance existed or was formed 
between scepticism and a system of social co- 
operation. There is no such neceseasy conner- 
ion. There was, and there is, scepticism with 
out a co-operative system; and there is a co-op 
erative system without deism. 

l receive a German paper, edited by Henty 
Kurtz, a teacher of christianity, in Canton, Ohio, 
denominated the *“ Messenger of Concord,” de- 
voted to primitive christiamity; in which some 
extracts trom this work are translated into the 
German language. The writcr is an admirer 
and advocate of the ancient order of things and 
vf a social or co-operative system. An infant 
association of some pious and intelligent Ger- 
mans already exists, whose constitution conten 
plates a community perfectly social, and devo 
ted to the religion of the first congregation ir 
Jerusalem. As far as I understand the genius 
and epirit of their system of co-operation and 
their views of christianity, 1 can checrfully bid 
them God speed. But not soour friends at New 
Harmony. Their system of scepticism must in- 
evitubly render their co-operative system a sys- 
tem of disorder—a co-operation whose fate was 
long since portrayed in the plains of Shinar. 
Their system has been, now is, and ever shall 
be, the—** Discordia semina rerum non benr june- 
larum congeslaque codem.°—* The diecordant 
secds of things not fitly joined together and fit- 
ted together in the same place.” Principles at 
war with reason, revelation, and a permanent 
co-operation, are strewed over the pages of their 
“Gazette,” and the “mental independence” 
which is exhibited deifies both mind and mat- 
ter, and annihilates both the idea of a creator, 
and of a moral governor of the world. But to 
return to our subject. 

Since writing our last, the editor of the “New 
Harmony Gazette” has given in his paper of the 
Lith July, a few extracts from ovr No. 2, on this 
subject, with an invitation to some of his cor 
respondents to come forward and mainiain their 
cause. There is but one sentiment in the re 
marks of the editor which demands anv notice 
from me. After commending my liberality, he 
adds— 

“ But though he would free us from punis- 
ment here, he would, we fear, be pleased to see 
us in another world suffering those pains and 
tortures which our scepticism justly merits from 
a merciful but just Creator. Such at least is the 
opinion [not the good pleasure then) of most 
christians. ‘This is one of those erroncous ideas 
which are the — stumbling block in almost 
every system of religion. Merit and demerit is 
attached toa belief and disbelicf in certain dog- 
mas or doctrines, an idea which we know not 
how to reconcile, with the consciousness which 
we, in common with all other individuals of 
our species, possess, that our will has no power 
or control over our belief.” 

This “stumbling block” in the way of our 
aceptical friends, is one of their own creation, of 
one in which the bible is not concerned. How 
far metaphysical systems may have created i 
I stop not to inquire. But I hesitate not to 
this a palpable error, viz. that we have a cor 
sciousness that our will has no power nor com 
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ol over our belief. This assertion, that our 
ill has no control nor power over our belief, is 
und in substance or tn form in almost every 
amber of the “New Harmony Gazette,” and is 
1e of the most palpable errors in all that — 
ty against christianity. The experience o 
rery man who can think at all upon what pass- 
sin his own mind, is, and must be, directly to 
ie contrary of this assertion. It is, indeed, al- 
ost a proverb, “that what men wish or will to 
elieve, they do believe; and what they do not 
ke or will to believe, they disbelieve.” Stop, 
Ir. Editor, and examine yourself here. This 
ssertion | know is a capital and an essential 
agma of yours. I see it isa partof “the chain 
r filling” in every piece you weave against the 
ble. 1 know, too, the speciosity which it has; 
w there are many instances in which it would 
em the will had no power over our belief; and 
do know there are many cases where and when 
e cannot help believing and disbelieving when 
tr will is on the other side. But still itis a truth 
ipable of the fullest demonstration that your as- 
‘rtion is false; or, in other words, that the will 
18 an immense control over our belief. You 
‘e, then, we are at issue here. And as this is 
yur main fort and citadel, do examine its bul- 
arks and towers. They are most certainl 
silt upon the sand. You assert that the will 
18 no power over our belief. 1 assert that it has 
ı immense power over it. My adage is, What 
en will to believe, they most generally, if not 
1iversally, believe. I assert that the under- 
anding is not independent of the will, nor the 
ill of the understanding. But I only call this 
bject up to your reflection at present. The 
ign of my present paper is to offer some 
oughts upon the nature of the evidence of 
iristianity. 

The evidence of christianity, or the proof that 
is of divine origin and authority, are usually 
issified under two heads—the Internal and the 
rlernal. The internal are those which appear 
the volume itself, or the proofs which the re- 
rion itself, objectively considered, presents to 
e mind of a reasoner or student. The exter- 
I are those attestations which accompanied the 
amulgation of the religion, and those argu- 
ents derived from, not the nature of the reli- 
on itself, but from the accompaniments of it; 
ese are usually denominated the miracles and 
e prophecies. To those who were the co- 
mporaries of the promulgation of this religion, 
e external evidences first arrested their atten- 
m, and were, in a certain sense, to them the 
onger evidences; but to us who have the 
10le on record, both the religion itself and the 
racles and prophecies, the internal are the 
‘onger, and first arrest our attention. It is, 
rhaps, improper to separate them, for the one 
not without the othcr, either in the design or 
ecution of this stupendous scheme, nor in the 
port of it. I am not about to adopt this trite 
2thod, nor to occupy the attention of my read- 
3 in the investigation of either distinctively; 
t in the mean time, would offer a few reflec- 
ms upon the adjustment df the evidences to the 
ndition of mankind in general. 

I will, without hesitation, admit that the evi- 
neces of the truth of christianity might have 
en easily augmented if it had. pleased the 
under of it, or had it been compatible with the 
10le plan of things. From analogy I have rea- 
ned thus: The sun might have best made to 
ive produced a thousand times more light and 
at. Animals necemary to our comfort might 
we been greatly multiplied, or those given us 
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might have been endowed with a higher degree 
of instinctive knowledge. But again, ifthe sun 
had been made to afford greater light, the hu- 
man eye would have been rendered uselees, or 
have been made differently. If the heat which 
we attribute to the sun had been greatly au 
mented, our bodies could: not have endured it. 
If domestic animals had been augmented, their 
support would have been more oppressive, or if 
those made for our convenience had been endu- 
ed with more instinct or more extensive knowl- 
edge, they would not have served us at all, but 
have become our masters. And if the evidences 
of christianity had been augmented, it would 
not have been adapted to the condition of man. 
The adjustment of light to the eye and of the 
eye to light; of heat to animals and of animals 
to heat; of instinct to brutes, and of brutes to 
our service, ia all graduated upon a divine scale; 
or, in other words, is perfectly adapted means to 
end, and end to means. Precisely so the eviden- 
ces of the christian religion to the present con- 
dition of men, and of the religion itself to man. 
The christian religion is made for man, and ab- 
solutely and indispensably necessary to his come 
fort, as food isto the body. And the evidences 
of this religion taken together are as precise) 
adapted to the condition of man in this stage o 
his existence, as light is to the human eye, or 
sound tothe humanear. Amongst the thousand 
ways in which the evidences of the christian re- 
ligion Migh’ have been, and might now be aug- 
mented, Í will mention but two or three. For 
instance, God might have spoken aloud to the 
Jews and Romans in their own language, in such 
a way as could not be misunderstood, and have 
attested the pretensions and claims of his Son. 
The Son himself might have, by the same pow- 
er, given more general and conspicuous proofs 
of his mission. He might have gone to Rome, 
as to Jerusalem, and summoned all the heads of 
departments, magistrates, legislators, and priests, 
and given such proofs of his person and mission 
as would have revolutionized Rome and the world 
ina few days. At this time also, God might 
speak in all the languages of the world in the 
same instant of time, and inform all nations, viva 
voce, that the contents of the New Testament 
were worthy of universal acceptation. Or he 
might cause all the believers to escape all calam- 
ities in this first life, and live ten times as lon 
as the infidels; he might cause them to pass o 
the stage in a deep sleep, as when Eve was made 
out of the side of Adam, and thus have exempt- 
ed them from all pain. He might have made 
them prosperous and happy every way. But 
what imagination can conceive, what tongue ex- 
press how many, and how signal proofs of the 
divine anthority of the scriptures of truth, he 
might have given! So that I make it an argu- 
ment of no little momentum in giving a reason 
of the hope that is in me, that God could have 
made the evidence omnipotent, but he has not 
done it, and for reasons the wisest that could be 
conceived of. 

I write not now merely for the benefit of scep- 
tics, but for Christiana schooled in a false philo- 
sophy. Why, tell me, ye Christians, who are 
naturally and morally, or spiritually dead as a 
stone, why was there any adjustment of the evi- 
dences of christianity, or rather why had it any 
evidence at all but in the hearts of men? Why 
was not the evidence greater or less than it is? 
Your systems will not enable you to answer this 
question I am sure. Ask your Doctors, and they 
cannot tell you. Ask your systems, and the 
have forgotten it. Yetitisa fact that a m 






dences are adjusted upon a certain scale and 
amount to a certain maximum beyond which they 
do not go.® 

Had they gone farther (I will blab out the se- 
cret,) all excellency in faith would have been 
destroyed. Had they fallen short one degree ev- 
ery mouth could not have been stopped. While 
a small proportion of the evidence is sufficient 
for some, it is all necessary for others; and those 
who do not believe upon the whole of it, and 
have one objection remaining when the whole is 
heard and examined, that which would remove 
this one objection would destroy every virtue and 
excellency properly belonging to faith. Faith 
built upon evidence ter than the whole 
amount divinely vouchsafed, would have nothing 
moral about it; it would be as unavoidable as 
the motions of a mill wheel under a powerful 
head of water, or as the waving of the tops of 
pines beneath a whirlwind. 

I must break off in the midst of my illustra- 
tion, and close my present essey, when I tell the 
New Harmony people that the faith which they 
talk of, over which ‘the will has no power,” re- 
quires that species of evidence which is incom- 
patible with all moral virtue and goodness, and 
which would make belief like the fall of one of 
those volcanic stones which a few months since 
shivered a tree a few miles from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 

To such christians as are staggered at the 
above reasoning, I would just mention that the 
Saviour resolved the infidelity of his hearers on 
many occasions, entirely to the will—“You will 
not come to me,” and “You would — 
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A Farmer once had a horse, which his son, a 
fad of ten years old, could ride with pleasure 
and safety. But no fence could keep this horse 
out of his master’s corn field. The consequence 
was, he was confined to the stable and secluded 
from good pasture. The lad said to his father 
one day when riding out, ‘Father, what a pity it 
is that this horse has not a little more wisdom— 
how much better he might live in the pasture 
than in the stable, if only he could learn from 
his first long confinement to avoid going into the 
cornfield. Îr he had only a little more sense how 
much better it would be for him and for us.’ 
Stop, my son, replied his father—if he had a 
little more sense, just as much as you now wish 
him to have, he would not let you nor me ride 
him at all. ‘Those who never think upon the ad- 
justment of things to their respective ends and 
uses, will find an admonition here. Epiror. 





Remarks on Tassey's Vindication. 
To the Editor of te Christian Baptist. 


Sir—In the close of extracts from Mr. Tassey’s 
vindication, &c. the last of which appeared in 
your No. of May 7th, I intimated an intention, 


# If sinners be as spiritually dcad as a stone, and if their 
conversion be the chect of omnipotent power, or of mere 
hysica] energy of God's spirit; then not only is any ad- 
ustment of evidence unnecesaury, but all evidence of the 
truth of the scriptures is quite unnecessary. To atford 
evidence of any kind, or to auzinent ittoany degree, would 
be as unmeaning or as superfluous ns to create one, two. 
or three suns to enable those to see wlio arc born blind. On 
thescheme that men are al! born blind, and therefore can- 
not ate any Jight, star Hight, moon jizlt, or sun light, it 
wouid evince a want of wisdom in the Creator to have 
ereated any iight at al!, or to have tempered it to any de- 
grea whatever. What would we think of the skill of a 
ae wi:o professed to restore the blind to sight, and 
employed himself in makinz candles of different 

or of lighting lamps of certaincapscities: As- 


E magn 
a — lose all confidence in his pre 
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with your permission, of adverting to a few faults 
which I was grieved to find in that otherwise 
excellent performance. 

Though the author ap quite alive to a 
sense of the pernicious influence of the common 

rejudices of education, of system, of interest, 

c. and speaks as loudly and as pointedly 
against them, as almost any I have met with, 
yet strange to tell, hc seems as completely 
under the influence of those pernicious evils, 

inst which he declaims and admonishes 
with so just a vehemence, as are some of those, 
he so justly condemns, Itis under this impres- 
sion i feel induced to animadvert upon a per- 
formance which, in other respects, I so highl 
estoem—and that both for the sake of the aw 
thor, and of the public into whose hands these 
animadversions may chance to come. But, 
before I proceed, permit me to correct a mistake 
which I made in relation to the author’s not 
having formally cited the Westminster Confee- 
sion of Faith, upon the powers of synods and 
councils, which he has precisely done, p. 233. 
This was an oversight. 

Investigating the various striking coincidences 
between Moses the type, and Christ the oy re 
from Acts iii. 22. 23. it is stated p. 21. that 
i: Moses was the introducer of a new dispensa- 
tion of religion; one which was different and 
distinct, in its leading features, from any that 
had preceded; and which was added, as an 
appendage, to the patriarchal dispensatio 
“because of transgression, until the seed shoul 
come to whom the promise was made.” Moses 
was king in Jeshurun. “Our Lord, in this res 
pect, most strikingly resembled his predecessor. 

eis the author and introducer of a new dis- 
pensation of religion, of which he is himself the 
sum and substance. He came to put an end to 
the carnal institutions, which consisted in meats, 
drinks, and divers washings; to these sacrifices, 
which could not make him that did the service 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience; and to 
abrogate and forever abolish all the laws which 
pertained to the —— sanctuary, and all the 
priviieges that belonged to the Jews aa a die 
tinguished and scparated people. He came, as 
the Sun of Righteousness, to enlighten a dark 
and benighted world, to teach and establish the 
worship of the true God, in its more spiritual 
and glorious form.—He came, also, to give laws 
and regulations to his people, adapted to the 
various circumstances in which they, as his fol- 
lowers, would feel themselves placed in this 
present world.” So far the coincidence and 
contrast is clear, striking, and intelligible; and 
the natural and neccasary consequences certaity 
easy,and obvious. We must then, as christians, 
look simply and solely to Jesus Christ for the 
whole of our religion; for he, as our king, has 
given laws and regulations to his people, adap- 
ted, &c. Christis King in Zion. 

Not so fast, for, says Mr. T. “We are not to 
consider the religion which the Saviour taught, 
as a distinct and different religion from that 
which was propagated by Moses. They are in 
substance and design the same, and are not in 
any measure to be considered as opposed to each 
other, 

“Although, therefore, our Lord came to set 
aside that covenant or dispensation of religion, 
which had waxed old, and was ready to vanish 
away; yet it was not to abolish the religion it- 
self; for a sinner was justified by faith and saved 
then, just as he is now: and though he introdu- 
ced a new covenant or — of religion, 


excelling, in glory, that which preceded — 
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the religion itself was essentially the same as 
that which had subsisted from the grant of the 
first promise to our progenitors before their ex- 
pulsion from Paradise.” Now, gentle reader, to 
reconcile Mr. T. with himself and with the truth; 
bse labor, hoe est. This appears, indeed, an 
meuperable difficulty. Moses, he says, was the 
introducer of a new dispensation of religion, one 
which was different and distinct in its leadin 
features, from any that had preceded; and whic 
was added, &c. In like manner, a that our 
Lord, the great antitype, “ is the author and in- 
wod ucer, os new dispensation of religion; and 
that he came to abrogate and abolish forever all 
the laws which pertained to the worldly sanctu- 
ary, and all the privileges which belonged to the 
fews as a distinguished people.» Consequently, 
236 did not leave one shred of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, “which was added as an appendage to 
the patriarchal dispensation” in force: yet he 
mys, “ Weare not to consider the religion which 
hbo Saviour taught, as a distinct and different 
eligion from that which was propagated by Mo- 
es.”? And not only so, but after granting that 
xoth Moses and Christ, each introduced a new 
lispensation of religion, “distinct and different 
rom any that had preceded ;” yet that, “the re- 
igion itself,» which our Lord introduced, “ was 
sentially the same, as that which had subsisted 
rom the — of the first promise to our progen- 
tors, before their expulsion from Paradise.” 
Sonsequently that neither Moses nor Christ in- 
troduced any new dispensation, of religion; but 
bat they are both the same as the patriarchal, 
ind of consequence the same with each other. 
Jo, reader, reconcile these things if you can. 
Woses introduced a new dispensation of religion 
listinct from the patriarchal; Christ introduced a 
1ew dispensation of religion distinct from both; 
md yet we are not to consider it as such; nay 
we are to consider these three distinct and differ- 
mt dispensations of religion, as one and the same 
eligion essentially. 

But perhaps the reconciling medium lies in- 
olved in the mysterious word, essentially; or 
mn the pithete, dispensation, which our author, 
mn his premises, always attaches to the word 
eligion; or perhaps it may lie concealed in 
le term, religion, itself. Let us try then what 
asistance the common and established sense of 
hese terms may afford us for reconciling our par- 
doxical and mysterious author with himself. 

To begin with the last mentioned, namely, re- 

ion; that we may not mistake the meaning 

this leading and important term, let us begin 

t the root:—it is derived from the Latin word, 
digio, and that from religo, to bind thoroughly, 
r strictly; that is, to all intents and purposes; 
ence the noun in the Latin language ia fre- 
sently used to —— oath; more commonly 
jety, the worship of God, or the rites and cere- 
ronies of hisworship. Hence a man of religion, 
f piety; ora pious and religious man, are phra- 
ms of equivalent import; expressive of the pos- 
asion and exercise of an inward principle of 
we, adoration, and reverence towards God. In 
iis sense, indeed, religion is the same in all 
me worshippers, both men and angels, In this 
mse, therefore, neither Christ nor Moses, offi- 
ally considered, were the authors nor introdu- 
yew of it. Our author therefore must needs un- 
sretand itinthe externa! exhibition of it, consis- 
in a devout and reverential observance of cer- 

in rites and ceremonies, or ordinances of divine 
orship, divinely appointed; for in no other 
mee can feligion be properly the subject of a 
rine institution. Now our author has told us, 
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that, in all these respects, the patriarchal, Jew- 
ish, and Christian religions are distinct and differ- 
ent. How then can they all be the same; espe- 
cially as he tells us that the last mentioned has 
abrogated and for ever abolished all the lawa, 
ordinances, rites, and ceremonies which pertain- 
ed to the worldly sanctuary; or which, in other 
words, constituted the Jewish religion. And it 
is as certain, that the religion of Moses abolished 
the preceding to which our author says it was 
appended; for under it, to have worshipped ac- 
cording to the preceding, would have subjected 
the worshipper to death. 

The Jewish religion was, therefore, as destruc- 
tive an appendage to the patriarchal, as the 
christian religion ıs declared to have been to the 
Jewish. It abrogated and forever abolished it to 
the Jews. But our author only says they were 
essentially the same. There may be somethin 
of mysterious importance in this, for the doctrine 
of essences is, confessedly, of difficult interpre- 
tation. The term essence, is generally under- 
stood to mean the being or substance of a thing, 
or the remote matter out of which it is mace, or 
its prime constituent qualities, &c. And proba- 
bly this is the meaning of our author; for he 
says, the Jewish and Christian religions, “ are in 
substance and design the same;” “for a sinner 
was justified by faith, and saved then, just as he 
now is.” If by the term justified, we are to un- 
derstand a person’s being sustsined as righteous 
before God, as approved and accepted in his eight, 
we might argue in a similar way, that the relig- 
ion of our first parents in the state of innocency, 
and of the faithful was essentially the same; yes 
of all true believers to the end of the world; for 
who knows not that the very essence, or prime 
constituent principles and essential qualities of 
acceptable Woran, of all true religion, are faith 
and obedience; that by these Abraham, and 
true believers with him, are and have been justi~ 
fied, and ever shall be; and that by departing 
from these our first parents sinned, and fell into 
condemnation—even by their disbelief, and con- 
sequent transgression. But, after all, our author. 
may perhaps be exculpated from the unpleasant 
charge of self-contradiction by the just import 
of the term dé. ion, which he always an-~ 
nexes to the word religion, in the premises before 
us. He does not say that either Christ or Mo- 
ses introduced a new religion; but only a new 

} tion of religion. hat may be the dif- 
ference between a new religion, and a new dt. 
sation of religion, seems difficult to define. The 
term dispensation strictly and properly implies a 
weighing or parcelling out of something, as a 
task or portion for present use or occupancy. 
Hence, in certain cases, there may be a new oF 
repeated dispensation of the same things. Thus 
summer and winter, spring and autumn, day and 
night, art and have been dispensed to the world, 
and shall continue so to be to the end of time. 
Yet no man considers any of these a new dispen- 
sation. The word covenant, which our author 
uses in this connexion, and which has the advan- 
tage of being a more scriptural epithet, goes to af- 
ford no assistance towards solving the difficulty; 
fora new covenant of religion, which signifies, 
a new constitution or establishment of religion, 
necessarily implies and designates the newness 
or novelty of the religion established; especially 
when the people for and amongst whom it is es 
tablished, are already in — of a religion 
or form of worship which the new religion goes 
to supercede, as our author acknowledges the 
christian did the Jewish, to all intenta and pur- 
poses demolishing its whole fabric. * 
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Upon the whole investigation of this subject 
of apparent self-contradiction, there appears no 
means inthe compass of the common use of lan- 
guage, and of common sense, to exculpate our 
author; I mean of reconciling him with himself. 
This, however, would appear a matter of amall 
moment, were it not for the importance of the 
subject, and the connexion in which it stands. 
But what a pity that so strenuous and able an ad- 
vocate for reformation should have so committed 
himself, for the sake of maintaining an anti- 
scriptural hypothesis, viz. that the chrietian 
church or kingdom of Christ is but a continu- 
ance and improvement of the old; and this not 
for the sake of priestly honors, and the tithing 
system, like the high pretensioned Episcopalians; 
but merely for the sake of infant sprinkling, 
founded upon the hypothesis of church member- 
ship, deduced from the rite of circumcision, the 
fleshy seal of the covenant of peculiarity, with 
the select seed of Abraham according to the 
flesh. PHILALETHES. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


Review of Dr. Noel's Circular.—No. II. 

Rev. Siras M. Noez, D. D. thus defines his 
creed: “By a creed, we mean an epitome, or 
summary exhibition of what the scriptures 
teach.” The Rev. Samuel W. Crawford, of 
Chambersburgh, Pa. who this year has printed a 
sermon on creeds, on the hypothesis that Dr. 
Miller and his predecessors had left something 
undune which he could achieve, has defined his 
creed — p. 6. “Creed is derived from the 
Latin word credo, I believe, and means simply 
that which any one believes, whether expressed 
by the living voice, or exhibited in written or 
printed language. It also signifies a system of 
evangelical truth, deduced from the scriptures 
by uninspired men, printed in a book, and made 
a term of ecclesiastical fellowship.” The Rev. 
G. Waller dcfines a creed to be, every thing a 
man preaches or writes, and to this agrees the 
opinion of my friend and brother, Rev. Spencer 
Clack, who declares al] that a man writes on re- 
ligion to be hia religious creed. I could filla few 
pages very conveniently with definitions of 
crecds, but these will suffice at present. To be- 
gin with Dr. Noel, whose creed is “a summary 
exhibition of what the scriptures teach.” As 
we-have never seen the Doctor’s creed in writing 
or in printed characters, nor heard him preach it 
all, for this he cannot do until he has preached 
his last sermon, we cannot form any opinion up- 
ep its perfection or imperfection, as coming up 
to his definition. He tells us it is not the serip- 
tures themselves, but a summary exhibition of 
what they teach. This summary exhibition, 
then, is that which is to preserve the purity of 
the church. What the scriptures teach in their 
own proper arrangement, and in their own terms 
and phrases, is inadequate to this great end; but 
the summary exhibited in the Doctor’s arrange- 
ment and terms wil! answer this glorious object. 

uery. How much more valuable is the sum- 
mary exhibition than the whole inspired volume? 
Query again. Whata pity that the Lord did not 
command his apcsties to draw up a summary ez- 
hibition, knowing, as he must have known, that 
without this “summary exhibition,” his church 
must have gone into dilapidation and ruin. Ari- 
ana, Socinians, Universalista, Baptists and Presby- 
terians, must, without it, have formed one com- 
munion. And what n pity that the apostles had 
not, “out of their own head,” given this “ epit- 
ome or summary exhibition,” before they died. 
But on Mr. Crawford’s definition, this would not 
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have answered the purpose, for his creed “ must 
be deduced from scripture by uninspired men.” 
And on Messrs. Waller and Clack’s definition, it 
would have been impossible to have done it, for 
it required all “the sermona, orations, and lec- 
tures”? of our Lord and his apostles to make 
their creed, and all that they wrote and spoke 
during their whole lives constituted their creed. 
For all that I have written, is, with them,eo man 
articles of my creed—and how voluminous it 
may be before finished, neither I nor they can 
predict. 

We want to see Dr. Noel's “sunmary exhibi- 
tion”? more than any other. For his creed is 
nuncupative. He has not yet committed it to 
writing. The little creed book made or adopted 
by the Philadelphia Aseociation is not his creed. 

or he has declared he does not believe it all, 
and he sometimes ‘constitutes churches” on one 
creed and sometimes on another. I have heard 
of two or three which he constituted upon “no 
summary exhibition”? whatever; but on the plat- 
form of the whole volume in cumulo. I do here- 
in and hereby sincerely request him to publish 
to the world his “summary exhibition,” and to 
show us what the scriptures teach. For as I do 
well know there is not in print on this continent 
one such summary exhibition as he approves, 
believes, or practices. For against the Philadel- 

hia creed he has most serious and important ob- 
jections, And it is not many years since he at- 
tempted to publish a creed, but for some reasons 
abandoned it. And although Aleph and Beth 
should * bury the tomahawk,” and agree on other 
principles of operation, still it will be necessary 
to publish the summary, or cruelly to desert the 
church to wolves and tigers, stripped of its only 
guardian, an epitome of what the scriptures 
teach. I repeat, the Doctor ought, on his own 
principles, to print the summary; for he says, 
p. 5, a nuncupative creed is not calculated to 
quiet disturbances, or to exclude corruption.” 
“Tf? adds he, “we use a religious test at all, 
we should be honest and independent enough to 
avow it.” Honesty and independence, then, as 
well as the fitness of things require the publica- 
tion of an cpitome. To pretend to hold to the 
Philadelphia Confession, when it is neither be- 
lieved nor practised, is to make it, and treat it, no 
better than the bible. If the Doctor believes it 
to be the desired epitome, honor and honesty re- 
quire him to avow it; if not, let ushave a faith- 
ful one. 

But on glancing over the Doctor's circular, I 
find an epitome stated in it, and lest I should be 
contradicted by it in inserting that there is n0 
epitome or summary exhibition in print, such as 
the Doctor approves, I must lav this epitome be 
fore my readers. Itis in the following worda, p. 
7. “The bible plainly teaches, as I read and be- 
lieve, the deplorable and total depravity of human 
nature, the essential divinity of the Saviour, a 
trinity of persons in the godhead; justification by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ; and regen- 
eration and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, as 
indispensable to prepare the soul for heaven.” 
Is this the summary exhibition of all the bible 
teaches, or of what the bible teaches?—!: Are 
these “the only radical truths?) Oh! that we 
“« could see ourselves as others see us!” What 
a pity that God should have employed so many 
prophets and apostles for so many centuries, who 
have written so mauy pages to teach us no more 
than mav be summarily comprehended in the 
above epitome. 

Not a word of the perseverence of the snainte— 
not a word of the resurrection of the desa. of 
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eternal! judgment, of eternal salvation or damna- 
tion in the above “summary exhibition of what 
the bible teaches.” On this epitome Sadducees 
and Universalists might getinto the bosom of the 
Doctor’s church. Blessed be God that my faith 
is not to be measured out to me in pocalul by 
any such epitomizing Doecors! and that I can 
smile at the folly and deplore the weakness 
of such summary exhibita of what the bible 
teaches. I should not have been astonished at 
the above epitome, had not my friend, the Doc- 
tor, added, “ These I believe to be the radical 
truths which God has revealed in his word,” yes, 
“the fundamental principles.» Mark it well— 
“Tue radical truths”—ruHe fundamental prin- 
etples!"? 

Now, reader, you know the definite article the 
is inclusive and exclusive—it includes and ex- 
eludes every thing foreign to that to which it is 
applied. Doctors of Divinity are all Doctors of 
literary attainments. And Doctor Noel is distin- 
guished as a belles-lettres scholar. The resur- 
rection of the dead, and eternal life and death, are 
not among “the radical” nor “the fundamental 
éruths ;” and from allin the abovo epitome, | know 
not whether the Doctor would make them any 
truths at all taught inthe Bible. Whether such an 
epitome, ora general declaration, “I believe what 
the Bible teaches,” furnishes the morc or the most 
eatisfactory data on which to unite in church 
fellowship, I would not spend one sentence to 
prove. But as this matter ia sufficiently expos- 
ed, I proceed to notice that there never has-been, 
nor evercan be, “a summary exhibition, nor “an 
epitome of what the Bible teaches,” written out 
by the hand of man. If all the Doctors on carth 
were to meet in one solemn conclave, and sit 
seventy years longer than the Council of Trent, 
they cannot write out such an epitome. And 1 
do here promise, that if any man attempts to 

ive such a summary exhibition, even Dr. Noe! 

imeelf, 1 will shew that it is no epitome, no 
summary exhibition at all. So that if what I 
dave now said be correct, and the Doctor’s defi- 
nition of a human creed be correct, then it follows 
no such a creed as he would make a religious 
test can be furnished from the pen of mortal 
man. Now remember we are at issue here, and 
that I stand pledged to shew, when any such ep- 
itome is written out, that it is not “a summar 
exhibition of what the Bible teaches;”? and 
think, my opponents themselves being judges, it 
will be awarded that I have now shewn that the 
Doctor's radical and fundamental truths are no 
epitome, compend or summary of what the Bible 
teaches. I donot care how the human creed ad- 
vocates, transmografy or metamorphose them- 
selves on the question—I do not care how they 
ehange the mode of defence or the definitions—I 
am just as conscious that I can ferret them out, 
and shew them and the world that it is all down- 
nign: sophistry as I am that I can lift fifty pounds 
Weignt. 

e Baptist Recorder editors have changed 
the question altogether. A creed, with them, is 
all that a man preaches or writes. “ Your creed,” 
says brother Clack in his first letter to me—“ I 
mean your writings.” Here is the proof, or a 
summary exhibition of it, that a man’s writin 
are what they call his creed. But is not this 
most sophistical? Who contendasthathis writings 
should be made a term of communion—e test of 
christian character? If Messrs. Waller and 
Clack do so, I hereby declare I do not. If any 
man or set of men should attempt such a thing, 
I hereby protest against them. The indiscrimt- 
pate use and application of the term “creed” 
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unsettles the question altogether. Now I can- 
didly acknowledge there ia much more honesty, 
independence, firmness, and candor, apparent ta 
the writings of Dr. Miller and the Rev. Craw- 
ford, than in any of the Baptist advocates of 
creeds. The Paido Doctors boldly and unequiv- 
ocally avow what they mean, and defend them- 
selves as unambiguously as they can. But there 
is such shuffling and changing, such settling and 
unsettling, such definmg and misdefining the 
terms or the chief term in this question, among 
the Buptist Doctors, that it exhibits either great 
misgivings within, or inability to reason on the 
subject. When a term is changed in its mean- 
ing by any controversialist, all logicians know | 
and admit that the person who changes it either 
bega the question, abandons the cause, or mis- 
represents his opponent. To say that i make a 
creed of my writings, or that they come up to 
Dr. Noel’s definition, is without all reason, argu- 
ment, or proof. I havo never once attempted to 
furm a creed upon Dr. Noel’s plan, Dr. Miller’s, 
or any other plan. And if the question is now 
to be argued, Whether my writings constitute a 
creed, or in writing I am making a creed for 
others, let the former question be abandoned and 
I am at my post to defend myself at a moment’s 
ON But, gentlemen, no more of this soph- 
istry. I have not yet done with Dr. Noel’s defi- 
nition, but I do not wish to weary him out, or my 
readers at one time on this trite question. 

EDITOR. 





Replication No. II to Spencer Clack. 


Broruer Crack,—Wuen you have read my 
No. 2. on Dr. Nocl’s circular, you will no doubt 
have obscrved that I represent you as havin 
changed the subject of investigation on the erod 
question, and that you are considered as fighting 
with a phantom of your own creation. You have 
defined a creed to be all that a man writes on the 
Subject of religion—a definition however true 
and correct a may consider it, is at war with 
all the creed systems in christendom. On your 
definition, the creed of the Presbyterian church 
is the writings of all the commentators, all the 
bodies of divinity, sermon books, and religious 
magazines, written by the orthodox clergy of 
that church, equally with the Westminster pro» 
ductions. On your definition, all writings of 
Dr. Gill, Andrew Fuller, and a hundred others, 
regular and orthodox Baptists, constitute the 
creed of the regular Baptist church. And so 
it comes to pass, that all the writings of every 
man is his creed, and all who adopt him as a 
brother ora member of their community, adopt 
his writings as their creed. I know you have not 
said so in so many words, but your definition of a 
creed most certainly represents the matter thus, 
For you call my whole writings my creed, and 
make them the creed of all who read them with 
approbation. This is net that question Dr. Noel, 
Dr. Miller, or I was discussing; and by introdu- 
cing this view of the matter, youhave changed the 
whole ground of controversy. For instance, 
when I commence a defence of myself from your 
imputations, I have only to show that I am making 
not a creed for myself or others, no test of religious 
character, no term of communion; and when I 
have done this the question at issue is never 
glanced at, which is proof positive that the ques- 
tion at issue is abandoned by you. 

If you aim either at my conviction or that of 
others, you must not reason in this way; for to 
see you driven into this plan, establishes us in 
our views more and — and weakens — 
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cause, irreparably. I now beg your indulgence | will contend, hes respect to testmmony alone, and 
while I attempt to show you that you have mise: facta attested are the only things that can be be- 
taken the subject altogether. I say mistaken, : lieved. The agreement of conclusions with 
for I would rather believe that you have mista-' premises, or the deducing of theni, or the appre- 
ken, than that you have knowingly misrepresented | hending of them, is a work of reason, not of 
it. You say in Letter 1. You (meaning my-| faith. A man might as — say he believed 
self) “object to creeds and confessiony, and fur | that an equilateral triangle had three cqual ndes 
the very same reason 1 could object tv your an-|and three angles, as to say that any book of 
cient order of things. You object to creeds be-| inferences, inspired, or uninspired, deduced 
cause they are not the Bible.” Now letme tell | from any premises, is a contcssion of faith— 
you that this is not fact. I never did object to| Two men may agree in all the deductions ot 
creeds because they were not the Bible. And | chapters in the confession of Mr. Crawford, ba 
recollect I use the term creed in its ecclesiastical | their agreement is in opinion, not in faith-- 
import; and I call upon yon to show where || And it he could appre end this, his whole 
have objected to creeds for this reason. Nor can|acrmon on creeds is diesolved and vanished in 
you object to my “ancient order of things” for: to thin air. 
the sane reason why I ubject to creeds ond cone; ‘There is one other mistake in your first letter, 
fessions. lLobject to creeda and confessions be-| which I beg leave to correct. You say, “Be 
cause made authoritative ‘t tests of religious char- | tween you and your Baptist brethren there is 
acter and terms of christian communion; and | no difference of opinion as to the rule of faith 
never can you, “for the same reason,” vbjcet to | and practice.” I wish this was truc. I admit 
the essays | have written on the “ancient order! it ig true so far as we proices to have one and 
of things,” because | have never made therm, | the sane bible; but I do not profess to walk by 
hinted that they should be, or uscd them as a I the rule of the Philadelphia Confcussion—and if 
test of christian character or terms of christian | you do, you have got one rule more than | have 
communion. got. I have no idea of calling any thing a rale 
You must, I think, now see that you are fight- | of life by which I do not walk, and no man car 
ing with a phantom of your own creation. Itis | walk by two rules unless they are of the same 
not the editor of the Christian Baptist that you | length ard breadth. 
assail, but an apparition or a ghost that has some | In illustrating this rule, vou say the Buptiss 
moonless night appeared to you in the vicinity | think the bible teaches the ductrine contained ik 
of Bloomfield. I have often said (and let me j| their creeds, Now, brother Clack, you will 
tell you that I am not like your friend .@leph, | pardon me in saying that I do not know a Bap 
always veering about on this question or any | tist church on this continent that “thinks tke 
other which I publicly avow, for I have declared | bible teaches” the doctrine contained in the 
in the first letter I ever presented tv u Baptist [only regular Baptist ereed I have seen. And 
Association many years ago) that I cared not! not all the members of any one church which | 
how many creeds were published, or would not | have yet met with, huve ever seen or read this 
object to publishing a creed every year, provided | creed. It ie very questionable with me whether 
that it was only to inform the world what I orf as many as five persons in every church in your 
those in uniun with me held: and nat to be made | state have read or seen this little book—and | 
a test of christian character ner a tenn of chris-; think it is no great loss, Many Baptists hare 
tian communion. {tis justin this Lynt only; gone to heaven who never saw it; and I do not 
that I oppose them in this controversy. And so | think a single soul would be lost in consequence 
long as you defend them in any other light, or | of the destruction of every human book of dog- 
represent mo as opposing theta—so leng vou, mas, called creeds, in the United States. 
mistake the questiun—s» lon-r you are terrified | What then are you, brother Clack, contending 
by ghosta and witches—so lune you abandon; about? About an ignis fatuus—a dcad carcas; 
the cause which you seem, and would wish to ly dead letter—uninapired deductions! the ay 
appear, to defend. Itis very trne I might object) prehension of the theoretic truth of which ce 
to many creeds because of their contents; but | penda upon the strength of intellect, and nut 
that is not the question now. It isthe right of | upon faith at all. The apprehension of which 
making any huinan ereed—any inferences drawn | never saved a sinner, nor ecified a saint. If you 
by fallible men and fallible reasoning from the | 
Bcriptures—any epitome, or sumunary exhibition, myriad of such creeds, you would only poisa 
made by short-sighted mortals, a test of reli- | the minds, inflame the ions, and scatter the 
gious character and a term of christian commu- secds of discord throughout your churches. l 
| 
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were to issue from your press this dav orè 


nion. Having then detected you in a prosa|do most earnestly beseech you, brother Clack, 
mistnke of the whole matter at issue, 1 hope I | to abandon this heart-hardentng—this soul-alien- 
shall be excused for noticing any farther any | ating—this discord-making—this strife-breed: 
thing you have said upon this subject, founded | course. Litt up your voice, and wield your pa 
upon your misapprehension of the subject. |in behalf of the superlative excellency, heased- 
You know when we have dug up the foundation, | bum simplicity, divine sufficicney, majesty, 
it is not always neceasary to knock the wall to] power of the sacred writings of the holy ape? 
picces. tlea and prophets of Jesus our Lord. Call sr- 
Mr. Crawford of Chambersburgh gives the best | ners to behold the Lamb of God which takes 
dulinition of a erced of any of you human crecd | away the sin of the world, as he has been pre 
advocates: “It is a system of evangelical truth, ! sented to us by hia holy messengera—and exhon 
deduced from the scriptures by uninspired men, | the aainta to kecp his connnandments—tw abide 
printed in a book, and made a term of ecclesias-| in his lovc—and to love one another tor bis 
tical fellowship.” Although nota Doctor of Divini- 
ty, he has acquitted himsclf wel here. Unin- 
aspired deductions of the understanding from the 
scnpturex, made a tern of ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. ‘This ie tho creed for which he contenda, 
and such a onc as he practically holds, Uninspi- 
ted inferences is his bond of union. Faith, I 


name's sake—and neither in the hour of dead; 
nor in the ssy of judgment wiil it cause you 19 
blush or tremble, because you have casi to the 
moles and to the bats the little book and ail the 
sophistry which was attached to, and inseps® 
bly connected with, the keeping it in public cê 


teem, as a form of sound words, A. acc 
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» Miss. May 29, 1827. 

Dsar S1n,—On reading your essay in one of 
the late numbers of the Christian Daptisi, oa the 
£ purity of — or being cast into the mould 
> 

Ww 





the New Testament, or Covenant, my mind 

as involuntarily led to the following train of 
reflections, which I have concluded to pen down 
and transmit to you for publication, if you think 
them worthy of insertion. 

The subject of my meditations was the first 
idolatry, or image worship, the worshipping of 
the molten calf os gods, a particular account of 
which may be read in Ex. xxxii. The Israelites 
said to Aaron while Moses was upon the Mount 
receiving the law, “Up, make us gods which 
shal! go before us,” &c. “And Aaron said 
to them, Break off the golden car-rings which 
are in the cars of your wives, of your sons, and 
of your danghters, and bring them to me.”— 
4% And all the people broke off the golden ear- 
rings which were in their ears, and brought them 
to Aaron.” Men wore these ornaments in the 
eastern countries as well as women, as we find 
in the story of the Israelitish and Midian sol- 
diers. Judges viii. 24,25, 26. And Pliny speak- 
ing of their car-rings, says, “ In the east it is cs- 
teemed an ornament for men to wear gold inthat 
place.” (See Beauchart's History, chapter 34,) 

And thcy said, These bo your gods, O Israel!” 
8ce’ «And Aaron built an altar before it, and 
made proclamation, To-morrow is a feast to the 
Lord.” Now, what in this history struck me so 
forcibly, was, first they changed their glory into 
the similitude of an ox, a fat filthy ox that gra- 
zes on the green meadow, and then transferred 
to this beautiful ox with white and black spots 
intermingled, the fearful name, the character, 
the attributes, the perfections, the works and the 
worship of the Jam that Iam. For they rcse up 
early on the morrow and brought burnt offerings 
and peace offerings. How easy the transition! 
This may appear a small matter to some who 
believe that whatever a man thinks to be right, 
is right to him; and to others who say that it is 
no matter what we call things, so that we mean 
the same thing; and by others it will duubtless 
be viewed in the light of a non-essential, as it 
was at most only a departure from one of the 
statutes. Dut let us trace this one act of the 
aigh priest through all its meanderings, as far as 
we have the facilities of doing so, and sec if the 
altimatum will support these persons in their in- 
lifference about celestial names and things. 

It is generally supposed that they learned this 
idolatry or abomination from the Egyptians, 
among whom they had sojourned, and who were 
rotorious for their love and use of hieroglyphics, 
and who accordingly worshipped Joseph, (who 
.nterpreted the dream of Pharaoh's seven fat and 
ean kine,) under the emblem of an ox with a 
bushel turned over hishend. This is tho foun- 
dation of all idolatry. Thisis the Apis, or Sera- 


pis of the Egyptians; the Bel, or Belus, of the 
anaanites, Uhaldeans, or Babylonians; the Me- 
danthus of the Phenicians; the Molech, Moloch, 
Milcom, Meleam, Malcom, Rephan, Remphan, 
Chiun, of the Ammonites; the Baal, a male de- 
ity, of the Israclites; the 'Chemosl, Baalim, and 
Ashtaroth, feminine deities, of the Moabites; 
the Adonis of the Syrians; or the Rimmon of 
the Damasecnes; the Thammuz of the Jews; 
the Dagon of the Philistines; the Saturn of the 
Carthagenians; the Light and Darkness of the 
Persians; the Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 
Bacchus, afd, in short, the thirty thousand gods 
pf the Greeks and Romans, made like to corrap- 
tible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
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and creeping things. They even deified the 


most abominable vices— 

“* Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

“ Whose attributcs were rage, revenge, or lust ; 

“Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 

“ And, formed like tyrants, tyrants would betieve.” 

The properties of these idols transferred to St. 

Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Cyprian, &c., forms 
the mysterious rites of the Holy Apostolic Cath- 
olic Church, and which lies deep at the founda- 
tion of the modern charitable and Babylonian 
churches, which claim the prerogative to change, 
alter, and abolish rites and ceremonies to suit 
times, placcs, and countries, (see the Prayer- 
Book, under head “Ceremonies,”) and whose 
fall will be great. Thus we see that the whole 
system of ancient Pagan mythology is nothing 
more than the perversion of a plain historic fact 
of the Jewish law: a mixture ot Judaism and Pa- 
ganism, a misnomer. The modern systems of 
mythology are a mixture of Judaism, Paganism, 
and Christianity. Jewish and anti-chnstian names 
and ideas transferred to christians’ names and 
things, a misnomer. After this survey, will any 
man say that it is immaterial what we call things, 
so that we mean the same things; that there are 
non-esscntials in the word of God, connected 
with every word of which is, majesty, authority, 
power, wisdom and benevolence? The follow- 
ing reflections secm naturally to arise. How 
grateful should we be for “the Book’? which 
gives us all the information we have, or can have, 
of the Almighty, and our own origin and destiny, 
in appropriate and intelligible terms! How care- 
ful should we beto —— inviolato every phrase, 
word, syllable, and letterof this inestimable book ! 
What robbery has God sustained by this one de- 
parture from the divine law! What innumerable 
millions of souls have perished in consequence 
of this one departure! How much evil have 
great men done at different periods of the world 
by Iending their names and influence to sanc- 
tion these departures! How difficult to return to 
the right way when once forsaken! How much 
trouble, vexation, opposition, persecution, tyran- 
ny, agony, horrors and bloodshed, and death, in 
a thousand forms, have the Christians experienc- 
ed by this ono departure! How has his glory 
been concealed and his significant and heavenly 
institutee perverted! J. C. 


BrLmoxsrt, Onto, Jury 28, 1827: 

Mr. Camrseti—F rom the perusal of your Chris- 
tian Baptist, and known talents on theological 
subjects, | would come nearer to the truth of a 

uestion I would presumt to propound. Before 
fia down the question, I will state the history 
of the case which gavc rise toit. I ama mem- 
ber of tho Methodist Episcopal Church, and de- 
nominated a Reformer, being an adherent to that 

arty. We, tho reformers, of the said church, 
fies got up a paper called the Mutual Rights, 
in which are discussed the principles of church 
government. We, the Reformers, wish the 
church to be modelled upon primitive usage, t. e. 
the people to be identified in the church with the 
ministers in the law-making department. Now 
it is contended for, in a pamphlet versus Reform, 
that, as the church originated from the preachers, 
that is, in the formation of the discipline to gov- 
ern the Methodist Episcopal Church, as the peo- 
ple did not originate the discipline, they have not 
any right in the administration of the church. 
And again, that a man virtually surrendered his 
inherent rights in the church, or, in one word, 
that a member of the Methodist al Church 
has lost his liberty as Christ’s freem&in when a 
member of said church. You must moore 
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that the discipline of our church originated from 
Coke and Asbury, and that the present polity 
was surreptitiously introduced, being contrary to 
the desire of our foander, the episcopacy of the 
church. Now for the question: Can it be possi- 
ble for any church to exclude ite members from 
a participation in the law-making department of 
the church, merely and solely because the church 
government originated from the ministry? Was 
not the church for one hundred and fifty years 
overned according to the manner it is laid down 
ìn the New Testament, and as soon as the clergy 
debarred the people their legitimate rights, 1t 
sunk or merged to popery, with its concomitant 
evils? Now it is also contended in the pamphlet, 
that, as the Methodist polity is missionary, lay 
representation will bring it down to the congre- 
gationalist form, and naturally destroy the design 
of the missionary character. Now we have no- 
thing to warrant that assumption from primitive 
times. I am certain that there were churches 
planted in different parts of Asia, Europe, Africa, 
and that under that economy, the spirit of the 
missionary character was glorious. Now how 
lay representation, in the councils of the clergy, 
can destroy the missionary effect, is an enigma 
to my mind, maugre the epareness of the number 
of the people and tho extent of country the 
preschers have to travel, even if they have the 
world for a diocese. 
Your attention to these, will command the 
grateful recollection of your sincere friend and 
well wisher. S. I. M. 


In the April, May, and June numbers of the 
‘Mutual Rights,” a periodical work, published 
by a committee of Methodists in Baltimore, there 
is an account of seven members being excluded 
by the preachers in North Carolina, for no other 
crime than peaceably attempting to obtain their 
rights as members of.the church. Also, an ac- 
count of a preacher being silenced for one year 
by the Baltimore Conference, for reading the 
“Mutual Rights,” and recommending them to 
others—his moral character unimpeachable. 
These things have roused the members so in ma- 
ny parts, that they are determined no longer ta- 
citly to submit to this Methodist Popery.” 


My Dear Sir—I am glad to see the efforts ma- 
king by the more intelligent Methodists through- 
out the union, for divesting their system of those 
strong features of resemblance to the papal su- 
premacy, which appear in this country so illy to 
comport with the spirit and genius of our gov- 
ernment. A calfin rich pasture soon grows up 
into un ox; and when aon ox, he can gyuietimes 

ore prodigiously. ‘he calf which was raised 
By the hands of Messrs. Asbury and Colic, though 
not so weil thriven as that on the banks of the 
Thames in Old England, has grown rapidly, and 
occasionally he terrifies the youngsters by the 
shaking of his horns. 

I do hope that you will succeed in defacing 
one mari of the Beast from your system. But | 
do not understand so well what you mean by the 
laity participating in the law-making depart- 
ment. Neither tho teachers nor the taught, as I 
understand the New Testament, have any law- 
making authority at all. Jesus Christ, the New 
Testament tcachcs me, is the one only lawgiver, 
and he is able to save them who obey his laws, 
and to destroy them that do not. You have no 
need of any other lawgiver, nor laws, as far as I 
can judge. I would ask those who wish to have 
a legislating power, to inform me how, and upon 
what subjects, they would exercise it. 
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I do not wonder at the logic used by the anti- 
reform good people. Men never like to pan 
with power; and those in power will always tind 
many tools by which to carry their projects into 
effect, by any means, sense or nonsense. 

I answer your question with a capital NAY. 
But I am unwilling to put out one class of law- 
givers and to put in another, when I know that 
every law they make for the church will be an 
attempt to usurp the throne and government of 
the Great King. You want less law-making and 
more law-keeping. If I were to set up a buman 
religion, that ia, a religion of human contrivance, 
I would ordain that all the law-making shoald 
be in the hands of the laity, and that the priest- 
hood should have no part ia it at all; but let 
them execute the law of the laity. Then you 
might expect something like pou righte—your 
mutual righte—but if you let the clergy help ie 
to make laws and execute them too, you will be 
duped at last. For were you to send two Jaymes 
for every pricst, the priests would make the 
laws at last; and your reformation, like that of 
Luther, would need to be reformed again and 
again. 

With the best wishes for your suecess in des- 
troying iduls and them that worship them, by 
the power of truth, I subscribe myself your fnend 
and the friend of every man who loves truth 
liberty. A. CAMPBELL 


From the New Harmony Gazelle of Auguri I. 

Ix reErLy to the queries of the Christian Bap- 
tist, published in our Gazette of the lith ultimo 
we have received the following communication 
from our correspondent W. R. 

To the Editor of the New Harmony Gacctle. 

Mr. Epitor—avine in vain looked for are- 
ply from seme of your correspondents to the Que- 
ries of the Christian Daptist, published in your 
Gazette some weeks ago, | beg to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks, without, however, claiming the 
appcllation “enlightened Deist.” 

he questions proposed for our consideration 

arc, Is there a God who created all things? Is 
there a spirit in man which will survive the be 
dy? Is there a future state of reward or tor 
ment? I answer, We can reply to these prope 
sitions neither in the affirmative nor in the nega- 
tive, for we possess no positive knowledge on 
any of these subjecta 

A God, the Soul, Heaven and Hell, if such er- 
istences and places do really exist, can neren 
from their nature, become cognizable by the 
senses of man. I therefore cannot conceive how 
we shall ever be able to acquire information re- 
garding their nature or existence. W. R. 

Can the editor of the Christian Baptist, or 
some of the “enlightened Decisis”? from whom 
he expected a reply, afford us any positire infor 
mation on this subject? If so, we shall be pleas 
ed to hcar from them, and shall insert their cour 
munications, reserving to ourselves our editorial 
privilege of — the discussion, should it be 
come too lengthy for our columns, or uninterest- 
ing to our readcrs. 





I nave only room for the present to remark, 
that, with all the improvements in philosoph 
for cighteen centuries, the world is no wiser ¥! 
respect to God than it was when Paul lived. He 
then declared that neither Greece, nor Rowe, 
nor Egypt, by all their philosophy, knew Go 
Even to this day, the God that was unkpows 18 
Athens, is unknown in New Harmony, and © 
all who have no other lights than what philos- 
phy affords. And here is another and — 
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proof: the people of the city of “ Mental Inde- 
pendence” are said to have the best library on 
this continent, and with all the advantages of 
social converse in the best improved condition 
of human nature, having voluntarily extinguish- 
ed the lights of supernatural revelation, have 
now candidly and honestly avowed that wheth- 
er there is a God at all, a spirit in man that 
will survive his mortal body, a heaven or hell, 
is to them unknown and unknowable. This is 
the identical conclusion to which I knew most 


areoly by all the —— of philosophy 
which — they would be constrained to 
come. For, as I have frequently said, there is 


no stopping place between Deiam and Atheism; 
and they are lame philosophers who, taking phi- 
loeophy for their guide, profess to hold with 
Herbert, Hume, Gibbon, and Payne, that there 
is a God, an immortal soul, a heaven, or a hell. 
I give great praise to the New Harmony phi- 
— for their candor and their honesty in 
frankly avowing the conclusion which all the 
lights they have authorize them to maintain. 
I say they are good philosophers. They have 
reasoned well. I thank them for their polite 
and minute attention to the queries I proposed 
to them; and in the meantime, promise them a 
continuance of my cssays on this most interest- 
ing subject. Epiror C. B.. 





No. 3 Octosgr 1, 1827. 
ism and the Social System.—No. V. 
Randolph County, Ind. July 3, 1827. . 

Deak S1a,—Is looking over some of your late 
numbers of the Christian Baptist, 1 found a se- 
ries of essays addressed to Mr. D., whom you 
call a sceptic. ‘Though I am not fond of useless 
“replication,” yet when controversy is instruc- 
tive, I have no objection to give ear to it, and 
leam what — be learnt from it. This being 
the case, I feel somewhat inclined to investigate 
some positions laid down (I wilPnot say assum- 
ed) by you in the above essays; but at the same 
time, I will observe that I wield a young unto- 
tored pen—one in which it would be the height 
of presumption to undertake to vie with the mas- 
terly qau of the crudite A. Campbell. 

In the first and second numbers of your Rep- 
lication, you deny the possibility of the existence 
of a God being known without deriving that 
knowledge from the Bible. Strange, indecd, is 
it, that the all-wise Creator of the universe should 
make the most fallible kind of evidence, viz. tes- 
timony, the only possible vehicle through which 
he can be known to his creatures! It is strange 
that he should make the frail inventions of men 
such o8 empty sounds, paper, &c. the archives of 
his name and character, in exclusion to the more 
durable word of his own hand—the Book of Na- 
ture. 

I think that the evidence of the scriptures is 
of the most fallible class; because it is to us his- 
tory, hearsay, or evidence resting on the testimo- 
ny of others. Thero are but three kinds of evi- 
dence by which we assent to the truth of a prop- 
osition; and of these but one is infallible, and 
that is where the principles on which the evi- 
dence is founded are intuitive. Such is the evi- 
dence on which mathematical truths are founded. 
The next highest class of evidenco is that which 
I call experience; and is that which is received 
immediately by the senses. It is on this kind 

evidence that the truths of natural and exper- 
imental philosophy stand. This, though a very 
high kind of evidence, is still fallible: for we are 
liable to be deceived by our senses, since, to a 
man having the jaundice, every thing appears 
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ycllow. The next and last class of evidence is 
testimony, wherein wo give our assent or dissent 
to a proposition on the veracity of others. This 
kind of evidence is quite fallible: forthe witness 
may either wilfully deceive by prevarication or 
lying; or though he wish to give correct testimo- 
ny, his senses may have deceived him; and he 
being — those who receive his testimony 
cannot but be deceived also. 

The truths of the Bible are with us, founded 
on this kind of evidence. For though at the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel, its truth was attested by 
miracles; yet we believe that it was attested in 
such a manner, on the evidence of testimony.—~ 
It is possible for the Bible to be all a fable or ro- 
mance produced by priestcraft. And as it is 
possible for it to be so, you see that the vehicle 
which you would make us believe is the only ono 
by which we can come at a knowledge of our 
Creator, may deceive us, and we may spend our 
oe lives in controversial bickering about fa- 

es. 

Having said this much to show you that there 
is not so much credence necessarily attached to 
the scripture account of the Creator and his charm 
acter as you would have us believe, I shall now 
undertake to show you that, notwithstanding you 
could not, by your senses, discover but that the 
Creator “was either not almighty; that the 
winds and rain were stronger than He, or that he 
was the most notionate, irrational, and whimsical 
being in the universe;”» we can, by our senses, 
and reasoning faculties, be as — con- 
vinced of the existence of a God, as we can b 
the scriptures. I would here observe that this is 
the main point in which I disagree with you in 
your replication.” 

To show that we are capable of knowing that 
there is a God, and how it is we came by thie 
knowledge, I think we need go no farther than 
ourselves. Man, beyond doubt, has a clear por- 
ception, and certain knowledge that he exists and 
is something. If any one ia so sceptical an to 
deny this, he may enjoy his opinion, for me, till 
hunger or pain convince him of the contrary. 
For such arc beyond the power of resson or dem- 
onstration to touch, if it were possible for such 
to be. Butit is impossible for such rational crea- 
tures to exist; therefore, rational creatures that 
do exist, are certainly assured of their existence. 

“In the next place, man knows, by an intui- 
tive certainty, that bare nothing can no more 
produce real being, than it can be equal to two 
right anglcs. Ifa man knows not that non-enti- 
ty, or the absence of all being, cannot be equal 
to two right angles, itis impossible that he should 
know any demonstration in Euclid. If, there- 
fore, we know there is sume real being, and that 
non-entity cannot produce any real being, it isan 
evident Leonea DAA that, from eternity, there 
has been something; since what was not from 
eternity, had a beginning, and what had a begin- 
ning, must be produced by something else. 

“Next, it is cvident, that what had its bein 
and beginning from another, must also have a 
that which is in, and belongs to its being from 
another too. All the powers it has must be 
owing to, and received from the same source. 
This eternal source, then, of all being, must 
also be the source and original of all power; and 
60 this elernal being must be also the mosi pow- 
erful. 

Me Again, a man finds in himself perception and 
knowledge. We have, then, got one step far- 
ther; and we are certain now, that there is not 
only some being, but some knowing intelligent 
being in the world. ' ‘9 
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“There was a time, then, when there was no 
knowing being, and when knowledge began to 
be; or else there has been also a knowing being 
from eternity. If it be said there was a time 
when no being had any knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all understanding-—I 
reply, that then it was impossible there ever 
should have been any knowledge; it being as 
impossible that things wholly void of knowl- 
edge, and operating blindly, and without any 

rception, should produce a knowing being, as 
it is impossible that a triangle should make to 
itself three angles bigger than two right ones. 
For it is as repugnant to the idea of senseless 
matter that it should put into itself sense, per- 
ception, and knowledge, as it is repugnant to 
. the idea of a triangle, that it should put into 
itself greater angles than two right ones. 

“Thus, from the consideration of ourselves, 
and what we infallibly find in our own constitu- 
tions, our reason leads us to the knowledge of this 
certain and evident truth, that there is an eter- 
nal, most powerful, and most knowing being; 
which, whether any one will please to call 
God, it matters not. The thing 1s evident, and 
from this idea duly considered, wiil easily be de~ 
duced all those other attributes, which we ought 
to ascribe to this eternal Being. If; neverthe- 
ess, any one should be found so senselessly 
arrogant,as to suppose man alone knowing and 
wise, but yet the product of mere ignorance; 
and that all the rest of the universe acted only 
by that blind hap-hazard: I shall leave with him 
that "T rational and emphatical rebuke of 
Tully, £ . 2. de leg.) to be considered at his lcis- 
ure. hat can be more sillily arrogant and 
misbecoming than for a man to think that he 
has a mind and understanding in him, but yet 
in all the universe besido there is no such thing? 
Or that those things which, with the utmost 
stretch of his reason he can scarce comprehend, 
should be moved and managed without any rea- 
son at all? 

“From what has been said, it is plain to me, 
we have a more certain knowledge of the exis 
tence of a God, than of any thing our senses 
have hot immediately discovered to us. Nay, I 
presume I may say, we more ccrtainly know 
that there isa God than that there is any thing 
else without us. When I say we know, I mean 
there ia such a knowledge within our reach, 
which we cannot miss, if we but apply our 
minds to that, as we do to several other inqui- 
ries.”—Locke’s Essay, B. 4. ch. 10. 

Now, sir, do you think that youand “JInguisi- 
tas’? made the best use of your reason, when 
yon undertook to discover the existence and 
character of God? Your stories are os cogent 
reasoning in support of your hypothesis, as the 
story of the man who enid he had lived 20 years 
at one place, and during the whole time he never 
found his head hanging down, would be to dis- 
prove the diurnal motion of the earth. Others 
might reason better; but you, Inquisitas, and the 
man, all rensoned alike, that is, “the best you 
could 9? 


I do not wish you, from the above remarks, to 
think I am an enemy tothe laudable work in 
which you are engaged. I do think it high time 
fora people who boast of their freedom, to have 
the fetters of superstition broken, and their 
minds liberated. But, conceiving that you rea- 
soned wrongly on the above point, 1 have made 
free to give you some of my thoughts on the 
—— Judging — Jour — = 
putant, i expect tobe hea tiently and dealt 
with fairly. A Lovzr or Tort Riasostine. 
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ly to the abore. 

Dear str.—To the classification of evidence 
which you adopt, I offer no objection. But mere 
has been said on the superiority of intuitive evi- 
dence than the subject deserves. Its superiority, 
in the estimation of philosophers, is greater than 
either in fact orutility. For the sake of argu- 
ment, I am willing toadmit that it produces infalli- 
ble certainty; but this infallible certainty is of no 
greater importance in actual life than is the cer- 
tainty, fallible orinfallible, which results from the 
evidence of our senses or of testimony. I am in- 
tuitivelycertain that a whole is greater than a part. 
I am experimentally certain that fire will burn. I 
am, by testimony, certain that George Washington 
once lived. I doubt no more the truth or certainty 
of the last mentioned than of either of the for- 
mer. You,in theory, place intuitive evidence 
above all other, as respects certainty; but, in 
fact, you placo the evidence of your senses or 
experience above it. Take an instance in the 
close of your letter. You attempt to prove that 
there is a God from intuitive principles; and 
after reasoning for some timo on these princi- 
ples, you conclude your syllogisms by saying. 
‘From what has been said, it is plain to me we 
have a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God, than of any thing our serses have not 
immediately discovered to us.” But, what 
follows? Not so certain, or not more certain, 
than we are of any thing which our senses dis- 
cover to us. In this way the philosopher often 
Digon his theory when he comes in contact 
with fact. 1 attribute Locke’s words to you, as 
you have adopted them. 

But as men do not feel themselves certain 
upon, nor according to, the principles graduated 
by philosophers in their schools, it is a matter of 
no importance with me to spend many minutes 
in objecting to your remarks upon evidence in 
general. The Revelation of God was not first 
communicated by testimony: he did not choose 
to reveal himself in this way; but to us now it 
is all matter of history or testimony: but not 
merely fo, as you represent it. ‘The Revelation 
is addressed to the whole man, and it has within 
it its intuitive principles, which it presents to 
the honest student as Euclid docs to his stu- 
dents. When the terms are understood, it is a3 
intuitively evident that good men ditier from 
bad men, as that 2 and 3 are nct one and the 
same. ‘There is no proposition in Euclid more 
capable of lucid and conclusive demonstration 
than this one. It is impoesible that the bible 
could have been forged or introduced through 
priestcraft or kingcratt. To those acquainted 
with its contents, it is an axiom as evident in 
morale, as any respecting quantities in mathe- 
matice, that good men could not surreptitiously 
introduce this volume. Neither could bad men. 
But, without particularizing on a subject so plain, 
I proceed to remark that the evidence which 
supports the claims of this volume is not con- 
fined to any one specice, but embraces the whole. 
Its truth becomes the subject of experience, 
properly so called. Jesus the Messiah puts it in 
the power of evcry person whom he addresses 
experimentally to prove the truth of his preten- 
sions. He says, “Come to me,all you that 
labor and are heavy laden, and | will give you 
reet. If any man put himself under my gui- 
dance he shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make him free.” Thus we have the means 
of deciding experimentally on the reality of his 
pretensions. Whether he were an impostor, or 
the Messenger of the Great God, is submitted 
thus to be tested by our experience. — is 
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the man who has provéd these promises false? 
Myriads have experioncedtheirtruth. ‘Thus you 
sce it is doing injustice tothe wisdom of the 
author of this volume to say, that be has made it 
a matter of testimony on p properly so called. 
For its claims are supported by intuitive evidence, 
experience, end testimony. 
ut there is a shorter, and, to the bulk of 

mankind, a more cogent way of deciding the 

uestion, Whether the Book of Creation, or that 
called the Bible, is better adapted to communi- 
cate to the human mind the knowledge of God? 
This ia by furnishing an answer to the followin 
question: Whether do they who read the bi- 
ble, or they who read nothing else but the Book 
of Nature, know moet of God, or know him best? 
Which of them possess the more clear, consistent 
and rational views of Deity? The progress of 
the students is the better proof of the qualifica- 
tions of the preceptor. 

But the principal point is that which is yet to 
be noticed. You object in strong terms to my 
“ denying the possibility of the existence of God 
being known, without Sous that knowledge 
from the Bible.” Permit me distinctly to state 
the diference between my views and thosc of 
natural religionists, deiste, and sceptics in gene- 
ral, on this subject. 

1. I contend that no man, by all the senses, 
and powers of reason which he possesses, with 
all the data before him which the material uni- 
verse affords, can originate or beget in his own 
a the idea of a God, in the true sense of that 
word. 

2. But I contend so soon as the idea of Deity 
ie suggested to the mind, every thing within us 
and without us, attests, bears testimony to, and 
demonstrates the cxistence and attributes of such 
a being. 

If the first position can be established, it will 
follow that there cannot be a rational deist on 
earth. If the second position be established, 
there cannot be an atheist amongst all the come 

mentis of the human race. I think both of 
these positions can be triumphantly maintained 
inst all objections whatsoever. The first one 
is that which you assail, and these essays are 
devoted to the establishment of it alone. I pro- 
d three questions to the tlluminati of New 
Harmon for this purpose, expecting that if the 
were dcista, they would answer them in the at- 
firmative, and then offer their proof. But not 
knowing whether they would afirm or deny, I 
could do no more than simply propose them.— 
They, very politically, and, I suppose, honestly, 
(for honesty is always the best policy) said they 
could neither affirm nor deny. But in their last 
number which reached me to-day, (September 
10) they have exhibited more wit than logic on 
the subject of these queries. I will lay before 
you a second class of answers given to these 
three queries by another of these sage philoso- 
phers, and to which the editor savs aloud, Amen! 

“ Tho editor of the Christian Baptist appears 
desirous to get rid of the onus p i, the troub- 
le of proving, by demanding from the sceptics 
of Harmony answers to threo questions. This 
seems to me unphilosophical. As the writers in 
the Gazette are professed sceptics, the onus pro- 
dandi can never, with propriety, be thrown upon 
them. When Isay, I d t; this wants certain] 
no other proof but my assertion. But I shali, 
nevertheless, answer his questions, and by doing 
so, show their philosophical impropriety.” 

lat. “Js there a God who created all things?” 
I answer, from my heart, I donot know. 1f gou 
know, pray prove it! This is the norma dispu- 
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tandi, as Misa Wright says, and I think with 
her, there is as much proof pro as con. If, by 
the word “ creating,” you mean producing out of 
nothing, I feel the irresistible weight of the ax- 
iom, ex nihilo nù fil, out of nothing nothing can 
come, which repels your assertion. If you call 
God the first cause, he is an effect without a cause; 
and this is again nonsense. Even as the proofs 
pro or con, temporarily preponderate in my mind, 
I call, at one time with Goethe, the world an 
* ever-devouring, ever-regurgitating monster,” or 
at another I exclaim with Pope, “all discord’s 
harmony not understood,” —“ whatever is, is 
right! When I observe benevolent design at- 
tained, I am fora God. But when I see design 
not atiained, (as e. g.the nipples in males of 
men and quadrupeds, or muscles to move the 
external ear in man without a nerve to influence 
its motion, &c.)—vr a bad design, attained or 
or not, (e. g. the claws of the tiger to tear the 
innocent lamb, or those of the hawk to pierce 
the heart of the harmless dove, &c.)—the idea 
of a God speedily vanishes. If the editor of the 
Christian Baptist can prove the existence of a 
God, he is heartily welcome: for my part, I can- 


not. 

2d. “Is there a spiritin man?” &c. Here again 
I must impugn the irregularity of the opponent. 
He should first have given a definition of the 
word spirit. I should define it to be — 
not in the lenst like to any thing I know; an 
this would be a good definition of nothing.— 
Modern philosophy with the celebrated profes- 
sor Kant, has quite set adide the unmeaning dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit; for who can 
tell where matter ceases and spirit begins? The 
substances of electricity, galvanism, caloric, mag- 
netism—are they matier or spirit? If he will 
let me substitute the word tance, essence for 
spirit, I will answer the question. The sub- 
stance which thinks and wills in us, must last 
forever; for annihilation is nonsense to us, who 
have never witnessed it. But whether that sub- 
stance, as an individual being, can think and 
act, when uncombined with other substances, as 
in man during life, is again a problem justly to 
be doubted. The editor of the Christian Bap- 
tist will here again have to prove, or wait with 
with me * the teacher, De er 

3d. “Is there a future stcte of felictty or tor- 
ment?” Bitter and sweet are so equally mixed 
in the cup of life, that we can c aim neither 
compensation in bliss, nor owe retribution in tor- 
ments hereafter. If happiness be our lot after 
death, it is mere generosity that bestows it; and 
if misery, it would be sheer, wanton, unmerited 
tyranny. 

“This is all I know about these matters; and 
if the editor of the Christian Baptist knows inore 
about it, I implore him, in the name of all honest 
sceptics, to come forward and Prove it! 

“\ Afirmanti incumiit probatio.” 

They are premature in alleging that I put, or 
was wishing to put, the onus probandi, or task of 
proving, upon them. I was waiting their affirm- 
ation or negation; and then if there was a neces- 
sity for proof, tha “norma di i? orlaw of 
disputing, would decide who should have the 
onus probandi. I told them at first I was — 
to divide the burden before I knew what it woul 
be. You will at once perceive that you and 
they are at issue, or that they decide in my favor 
against you. So that Imay very justly hand you © 
over to them, or them over to you. You and 
they, not 1 and they, are at issue on the first 
sition. They have renounced both christianity 
and deism. They call deism “nonsense.” i= 
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argument and that of Locke, they boldly affirm 
to be “nonsense.” I have now, by the testimony 
or concessions of a plurality of the most enlight- 
ened sceptic philosophers in the world, gained 
the very point, to establish which, these essays 
were commenecd. ‘They are devoted to deists; 
and a competent jury of sceptics, the only um- 
pires in this case, have given in their verdict 
that a “rational deist” is a contradiction in terms 
or equivalent thercto; and that all his philosophy 
is © nonsense.” My first position is established 
with them, and those who op it I hand over 
to them. You will please, then, if you have any 
doubts on my first position, after reading this 
essay, make them known to those philosophers. 
For my part, unless I were to edit a work devo- 
ted to scepticism in all its various forms, (and 
this I think would be very necessary in the pres- 
ent day) I can say but little more on the subject 
in this work, as its object is of a different kind. 
Should I find room for a series of essays on the 
2d position, I would like to come in contact with 
the sceptics of the Gazette. But as atheism is 
rather a distemper of the moral powers, than a 
defect in the intellectual, and as it never has, 
and I think never can make headway in the hu- 
man family, I do not feel myself imperiously call- 
ed to demonstrate my second position. There is 
not one person inten myriads who will dispute its 
truth; and therefore, so long ae there are man 
other truths of great importance, against whic 
many object, both good reason and benevolence 
suggest that these should first be attended to. If 
a Bundred persons will furnish ten subscribers 
each to a monthly paper, the same size, execu- 
tion and price of this work, per annum, to be 
devoted to scepticism in general, will engage 
to do the duties of an editor as far as J am qual- 
ified. And indeed I have often thought that 
such a work is much needcd in the present day. 
A word to the wise is sufficient for him, and ten 
will not move a simpleton. 

But I must not conclude this paper without 
pointing out the grand error in your and the phil- 
osophers’ reasoning upon intuitive princioles to 
originate the idea of a Creator or first cause. 
You begin to work with the idea in your own 
mind, and fondly imagine you have acquired it 
by yourreasoning. Your effort should have been 
to show how a person without such an idea is to 
originate in his own mind the whole idea of a Gad. 
You suppose him in possession of a part of the 
idea before he begins to reason at all. 

All that the book of nature teaches is that 
every animal and vegetable is dependent on one 
of its own kind for its production. The whole 
volume does not afford a model or archetype 
for an idea of any animal or plant being depen- 
dant on any other of a different nature and kind 
for its production. You leap over the distance 
from earth to heaven in your reasoning, or rather, 

ou fledge yourself with thd wings of faith, and 
And in the bible the idea of all things being de- 
pendant on a Being unlike every other, who pro- 
duces no being like himself, contrary to your an- 
alogy from the book of nature, and who produces 
all beings both unlike himself and one another. 
You flew so nimbly and so easily over this migh- 
ty gulf, that you were not conscious that you had 
go out of the region of earth-born ideas altogeth- 
er, and were farther than all space from the vol- 
ume of nature which — sat down to read. Ask 
Locke and Hume, and they will tell you that you 
cannot have a single idea—a simple uncompoun- 
ded idea, the pattern of which or the thing of 
which itis the idea, is not first ted to some 
senses. Ideas are images, and be- 
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fore the image is seen in the glass, or exists in the 
mind, an object must be presented. And when 
have you seen any thing creating or producing 
something out of nothing, or forming any thing 
essentially unlike itself? Andif such an object 
ia no where presented you, can you have the 
image of it!!! 

A natural man might see, and have an idea, 
that every animal and vegetable is dependant 
upon one of the same kind for its existence; but 
by what steps he could arrive ot an idea that an 
invisible being made one or all animals and veg- 
etables, I think no man living can show. And 
, that any man could logically infer that there is a 
| tirst causr, which is the effect of no antecedent 

cause from any thing he ever saw or heard out- 
side of the bible, no Be eres: has yet shown, 
nor can it ever be shown until man gets six senses 
instead of five. Locke and other philosophers 
who have rejected the doctrine of innate ideas 
and who have traced all our simple ideas to sen- 
sation and reflection, have departed from their 
own reasonings when they attempted to show 
that, independent of supernatural revelation, a 
man could know that there is an eternal first 
cause uncaused. You have a lever, but like 
Archimedes, you must exclaim “dos pou sto.” 
You must beg a place on which to rest your ful- 
crum. And outside of the bible the universe 
does not afford you a speck of matter on which 
to pe your fulcrum. 

ut I have afew facts which.on your prm- 
ciples, are inexplicable—on mine they are easily 
understood :— 

1. Not one of the terms peculiarly expressive 
of the iden of a God, such as spirit, eternity, im- 
mortality, &c. are to be found amongst any peo- 
ple antecedent to their being possessed of oral or 
written revelation. 

2. No nation or individual, without oral or 
written revelatiun, can be found who has a sia- 
gle idea of any item in the deists’ creed. 

3. All the deaf and dumb that have been 
made to hear and speak, or who have becn taught 
to communicate their ideas, have uniformly and 
universally declared that an idca of a God, or 
any thing under that name never entered their 
mind. ‘This is decisive proof that the knowl- 
edge of God enters the human mind by the ear, 
or by communication, verbal or written. 

4. Nout one of the idolatrous nations pretend 
to have derived their religion from reason. These 
are facts which I can only siate at present; but 
which, when developed, contain volumes of in- 
vincible argument on thie subject. 

- My dear sir, all your philosophy endsin doubts. 
And you may see from the philosophers of Har- 
mony, that so soon as the bible words and ideas 
are proscribed, man is left in total darkness, both 
as respects his origin and destiny, the two gran- 
deat and most sublime points ever imagined or 
expressed. While they boast of light, they 
make a man more ignorant than an ass whic 
knows its master’s cnb. They divest him of all 
his majesty, and make him of no more conse- 
quence than a snail or a mushroom. Sie transit 
gloria philosophie. Eprror. 


i 
A Problem for the Editor of the Harmony 
Gasetle and hie Doubting Brethren. 

You think that reason cannot originate the 
idea of an eternal first cause, or that no man 
could acquire such an idea by the employment 
of his senses and reason—and you think correct- 
ly. You think also, that the bible is not a super- 
natural revelation—not a revelation from a Deity 
in any sense. These things premi — 
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men, I present my problem ror aTuxists in the 
form of a query again. 

The chnistian idea of an eternal first cause un- 
caused, or of a God, is now in the world, and has 
been for ages immemorial. You say it could not 
enter into the world by reason, and ìt did not en- 
ter by revelation. Now, as yeu are philosophers 
and historians, and have all the means of know- 
ing, how did it enter into the world? Eorron. 


Paulinus to the Editor of the “ Christian Baptist.” 
[a nore. Aug. 11, 1827.) 

Deak Sin :—Existine circumstances seem to 
require from me a statement of facts, with a few 
explanatory remarks:—I hasten to offer them 
accordingly. . 

Some little time past, I received from my much 
esteemed friend, Bishop R. B. S. the Kentucky 
“ Baptist Recorder” of June 2; with a letter con- 
taining a reference to an editorial article in that 
paper. In this article, (which is addressed to 
yourself by one of the editors,) notice is taken 
of a letter which it seems was written by my 
friend above mentioned, to a correspondent in 
Kentucky; and an extract is given, in which the 
writer, speaking of Paulinus, says, “He wrote 
something last year, in which he certainly went 
too far. He isnow convinced, (I am persuaded,) 
and is guarded against our friend Campbell's 
chimeras.” In the last number of the Christian 
Baptist, too, I find this extract introduced by one 
of your correspondents; a circumstance which 
tends to hasten me in this statement. 

That the writer felt the persuasion here ex- 
pressed, I am too well assured of his candor, fora 
moment to question; nor can I indulge any dis- 
position to complain of his having mentioned 
this impression to his ae in a letter, 
which, as he informs me, was not designed for 
publication. That he might feel such a persua- 
sion—a persuasion that 1 had measurably rece- 
ded from some of my positions, is easy to imag- 
ine; though I seniai never intended, by any 
thing I may have said, a retraction of what I had 
written in the Christian Baptist. 

Among the several points introduced in the 
correspondence between you and myself, there 
wero two especially, on which my friend above 
mentioned had thought that he and I differed 
considerably. These regarded the subject of 
the “Oid Dispensation,” and the questions con- 
cerning “Creeds and Confessions of Faith.” 
In the course, however, of several conversations, 
friendly discussione, and mutual! explanations, we 
conceived that the difference, if any, was immate- 
zial. I understood him as maintaining the perpet- 
ual obligation of Old Testament injunctions, 
in so far as they are of a moral nature; and all suc 
are surely sanctioned in the New Testament; 
and on my part, while I maintained the impro- 
priety an mjunons tendency of creeds and con- 

ions of faith, considered as , I con- 
ceded to him, that I could see nothing improper 
ina written declaration or ezplanation of our re- 
ligious sentiments. 

ow, it is very possible, that, in regard to 
these matters, my brother S. might consider me 
as yielding, in some measure, the points for which 
I had contended; while I might believe, (as I 





certainly do) that in all this—taking my two 
episties in the Christian Baptist together—there 


was nothing the least inconsistent with what I 
had there written. 
This statement is not intended for the purpose 
of screening myself from the imputation of a 
ange in sentiment. We know but in part; and 
I am far from ae! dishonorable, when 
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conviction has taken place, to retract a former 
opinion or adopt a new one. In this case, how- 
ever, I see no occasion to retract; being persua- 
ded that what I have advanced will, if properly 
understood, abide the test of any examination. 

But there is a point, (permit me how to say,)— 
a matter of deeper interest and greater impor- 
tance than any IJ have here alluded to; on which 
brother S. and myself, with many others, are cor 
dially agreed ;—I mean, the necesaity of a pres- 
ent divine influence from the Holy Spirit, for the 
renewal of the soul of man in the image of 
Christ; and on which I must say, you do not ap- 

ear to us to come out with sufficient clearness, 

ince yor answer to my second epistle, (for 
which I hereby offer you my sincere acknowl- 
cdgments,) I have read your whole series of 
& essays on the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of men;”—“counting, (to use the 
words of Solomon,) one by one, to find out the ac- 
count; which yet my soul seeka, but | find not.” 
Amidst a display of masterly talent, and lucid 
argument, and excellent matter, I find not an 
explicit exhibition of the point above mentioned. 
But you seem to think that this would be going 
so far towards forming a mere theory; and you 
seem to think that this is a point of mere pe 
tion. Well, my dear sir, I must say, I do moit 
devoutly differ from you In this opinion. To me 
it appears that this would not be theorising (if 
there is such a word,) but expressing a scriptural 
truth; and that it is by no means a mere specula- 
tion, but a point of deep practical importance. 

I forbear, at present, to enter into this subject; 
reserving it for an essay which (God willing) I 
intend to write when more at leisure; and fot 
which I hereby give you notice, I shall solicit a 
place in the Christian Baptist. 

With the other extract in the “ Recorder,” 
there ig no occasion, I presume, for me to inter 
fere; the particular object of this communi- 
cation being an explanatory exhibition of whst 
concerned my own case. My acknowledg- 
ments, however, are due to brother Clack, of the 
“ Recorder,” and I beg through this medium to 
make them—for his favorable opinion as to my 
disposition. Iam, indeed, as he believes, “not 
disposed to rend the churches for the sake of 
establishing the constructions and interpreta- 
tions” of any person: for though It hink there is 
toom for reformation even among the Baptists, I 
am persuaded that this desirable object should 
be attempted, and may be best effected, by other 
means than those which might be calculated to 
rend the churches: and I wish, that in treating 
on each others’ errors, we might not forget to 
love each others’ persons. 

Asking en insertion of this (entire) in the Chris 
tian Baptist, and wishing you grace, mercy, and 
peace, I am, dear sir, yours for Christ’s sake. 


Pav.invs. 

P. 8. Although my note has already extended 
beyond the limits which I had designed, I can- 
not be content to send it on, without saying how 
well pleased I always am with your attacks on 
the follies and vanities, the avarice and ambition, 
too prevalent in the religious world, and among 
the clergy, (so styled.) as well as the laity. 
[Would that I could be as well satisfied in eve- 
ry thing!] While some species of errors should, 
P. think, be met in the spirit of mildness, these 
evils deserve the keenest strokes. _ Whence 
comes the desire, among the christian minII, to 
be honored by human titles, and elevated by a 
factitious dignity? Not from the spirit of Chnst. 
And who gave to our collega the authority to 
weave a spiritual chaplet for the brows a a 
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preacher? Not he who said, ‘Be ye not called 
of men Rabbi.” Whata py that Baptists, who 
profcra to be followers of Christ in simplicity, 
should cver “cast one longing, lingering look’? 
at suc!; vain baubles: and be willing to follow, 
though at humble distance in the track of the 
grand hierarchy. Excuse the length of my note. 
PacLints. 


To Paulinus. 
VERY DEAR SIR,-—IN the proposed communica 
tion, which I shall receive gladly, please be full 
on one point, viz. in snoring that the decision 
of one question is ‘ta point of deep practical im- 
portance.” I mean that the teaching of the un- 
regenerate the necessity of a divine influence to 
their renewal or conversion, is to them “a point 
of deep practical importance.” I remain yours 

as ever. Enor. 


From te Christian Messenger To the Christian 
Baptist. 

Broruer Campsers,—Your talents and learn- 
ing we have highly respected: your course we 
have generally —— ; your religious views, 
- in many points, accord with our own; and to 
one point we have hoped we both were directin 
our efforts, which point is to unite the flock o 
Christ, scattered in the dark and cloudy day. 

e have seen you, with the arm of a Sampeon, 
and the courage of a David, tearing away the 
long established foundations of pattyism, human 
authoritative creeds and confessions; we have 
seen you successfully attacking many false no- 
tions and speculations in religion—and agdinst 
every substitute for the Bible and its simplicity, 
we have seen you exerting all your mighty pow- 
ers. Human edifices begin to tottcr, and their 
builders to tremble. Every means is tried to 
prevent their ruin, and to crush the man who 
dares attempt it. We confess our fears that in 
some of your well intended aims at error you 
have unintentionally wounded the truth. Nat 
as unconcerned spectators have we looked on 
the mighty war between you and pou Opposers ; 
a war in which many of us had been engaged 
for inary years before you entered the field. 
You have made a diversion in our favor, and tu 
you is turned the attention of creed makers and 
party spirits, and on you is hurled their ghostly 
thunder. We enjoy a temporary peace and re- 
spite from war where you are known. 

From you we have learned more fully the evil 
of speculating on religion, and have made ĉon- 
siderable proficiency in correcting ourselves. 
But, dear sir, how surprised and sorry were we 
to see in your 10th number, volume 4, a great 
aberration from your professed principles. You 
there have speculated and theonzed on the most 
important point in theology, and in a manner 
more mysterious and inetaphysical than your 
predecessors. We refer to your exposition of 
John i. 1. “ In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the word was 
God.” Please, sir, attend to a few friendly re- 
marka, designed to correct in time what may 
hereafter become of moro serious injury, than 
any system before invented by the wisdom of man. 

You have assumed very high grounds, from 
which you look down upon all the christian 
world, and sce them at an immeasurable dis- 
tance below you—the Calvinist midway between 
you and the Arian—the Calvinist on a mountain, 
the Arian ona hill, and the Socinian on a hil- 
lock. From this eminence you see a vast differ- 
ence between the Calvinist and Arian; but on a 
Page or two before, you could discover very lit- 
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tle, if any difference between their views of the 
Son of God. The ground you occupy is too 
high for common minds to tread. I should be 
afraid to venture, lest giddiness should be the 
consequence. I would advise my dear brother 
not to soar too high on fancy’s wings, above the 
humble grounds of the gospel, lest others ad- 
venturing may be precipitated to ruin. Not that 
I should advise you to settle on Calvin’s mount, 
on the hill of Anus, or on the hillock of Socinus, 
(these are all far too low,) but on the holy mount 
of God, revealed in hie word. This, though 
high as the heavens, is safe for all to tread. 
You object tothe Calvinistic views of Trinity, 
and of calling Jesus the eternal Son of God, for 
reasons which have long since induced us to re- 
ject them. Yet, my dear sir, we confess we can 
| ‘see no material difference between your views 
and those of the Calvinists. What you call the 
Worn, they call the eternal Son of ; yet you 
| both believe the Word of God and the Sen of 
God to be the one, self-existent, and eternal God 
himself. We are led to conclude this of you, 
because frequently you apply the term Eternal 
to the Word—as “hia eternal glory,” “his eter 
nal dignity,” “ co-eternal with God,” “ the eter 
nal relation between the Saviour and God.” We 
believe that whatever is eternal, is also self-ex- 
istent and independent, and therefore God sm 
preme. We cannot think that you believe in 
two eternal Goda, though some of your readers 
may draw this Inference from some of your er- 
pressions. You speak of “the relation which 
the Saviour held to the God and Tather of all, 
anterior to his birth”— the relation existing be 
tween God and the Saviour, prior fo Ais becoming 
the Son of God”! —“ the eternal relation between 
the Saviour and God.” We have always thought 
that a relation implied more than one; and that 
if God from eternity had existed alone, there 
could have been no relation between him 
non-entity. We view these expressions of yours 
as unguarded, and not designed by you to com 
municate what the language imports, as whet 
you say, “God from cternity was manifest in 
and by the Ford.” It might be asked, To 
whom was he manifest from eternity, if he alone 
existed from eternity? Again, that you and 
Calvinists differ only in phraseology on this sud 
ject, while you believe the same things, appear 
in another particular, What they call the be 
man nature of Christ, or the man Christ Jesos 
you call the Son of God, Jesus, Christ, Messiah, 
Only Begotten. They believe that the humas 
nature of Christ existed not till born of Mar; 
you believe and declare that “* there was no Je 
sus, no Messiah, no Christ, no Son of God, ™ 
‘Only Begotten, before the reign of Augustes 
Cesar.” Neither Calviniets nor Sociniana should 
impeach your orthodoxy on this point. The Cal 
vinists maintain that the eternal son of God, who 
was the very and eternal God himself, became 
man by taking to himself a reasonable soul 
true body, being conceived by the power of the 
Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, of 
her substance, and born of her. Confession of 
Faith, Lar. Cat. Ques. 37 and 47, &c! You sn 
the Word, by whom all things were made, “be 
came flesh and dwelt among us. He becames 
child born and a son of man.” 

You may deny that you ever affirmed the Ford 
to be the only true God. Then we would bum 
bly ask you, What was it? Was it an intelli- 
gent being or a mere name or relation! We 
think the query important. If it wus an intelli- 
: gent being, and “co-eternal with God,” as you 
; say, then it must be the eternal God himsel or 
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nother eternal, distinct God. If it be neither of 
hese, then it must have been an eternal, un- 
ntelligent name or relation; or, in a — 
enguage, it was ign or image of an idea 
vhich idea is God. Shall we think that the 
Word, which was God, and by which al! things 
vere made, and which was made flesh, was no- 
hing but an unintelligent name, relation, or sign 
f the only true God? Can this be the Saviour 
f sinners? We dare not impute this absurdity 
o you, but we fear your — speculations 
nay cause the less informed to err. 

Permit us, dear brother, to propose a few que- 
— your consideration, and we hope for our 
rofit :— 

1. When it is so frequently asserted of the Son 
f God that he came down from heaven; that he 
scended up to heaven, where he was hefore; 
oes not this language naturally convey the idea 
hat he was there pnor to his coming down, and 
onsequently before the reign of Augustus Ce- 


ar? 

2. What can be the meaning of John vi. 38? 
Jcsus says to them, I came down from heav- 
n not to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
sat sentme.” Was this Jesus who spake the 
nly true God? How could the only trme God 
y, “I came not to do mine own will, but ihe will 

him that sent me? No Christian can apply 
116 to the only true God. Was this Jesus the 
erson that never existed till the “reign of Au- 
ustus Cesar?” How, then, could he in truth 
ry, I came down from heaven, where he was 
eforet The text cannot apply to him. If he 
'as not the only true God, nor the person that 
ever was til] Cesar’s reign, it must be the Word 
thom we call the Son of the living God, God's 
on Son, his o7 begotten, his first begotten, 
rought forth before the world was; yet we agree 
ith you, and the generality of all sects in the 
resent day, that he was not — begotten, 
r eternal Son. We plainly sug ese objec- 
ons to your scheme to elicit information. 

3. How can Jobn xvii. 5. be reconciled with 
yar views? ‘Father, glorify 1» me with 
sur own seH, with the glory I had with yon be- 
re the world was.” This person could not, 
e think, be the ny true God; for if he was, 
>» prayed to himself, (v. 3.) Will Christians 
ıy that the only true God prayed to himself to 
>» with himself, to be ploriga] with himself. 
id to restore to himeelf the glory he once had 
ith himself, but which he had not now, (there- 
me changeable,) &c. Should we not corsider 
man deranged who should thug fervently pray 
» himself to be with himself, &c? We dare 
ot impute this to the only true God, nor can we 
pply the text to the person who began his exjs- 
smce under Cesar’s reign, for this person that 
rayed had a glory with the Father before the 
vorid was, and therefore must have then existed. 
if it cannot apply to the only true God, nor to 
he person who had no existence till Cesars 
feign, to whom can it apply? Surely not to a 
mere name, or unintelligent effulgence, or rela- 
hon. 

4. Again—who was the person spoken of in 
2d Cor. viii. 9? “For you know te grace of 
var Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich 
he became , that you through his poverty 
might be rich.» It could not be the onl 
true God, for he is unchangeable; nor could it 
be the Jesus or Christ, who existed not till Ce- 
mr’s day, for he was never rich in any sense, 
and became poor! We ask, Who was he? 

5. Who was the person mentioned Phil. ii. 6, 
10} The whole passege plainly shows it was 
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not the only true God, nor the person who never 
existed before the chnstian erae. ~ 

6. Who was the person that said, “A body 
have you prepared me, O God?—the person 
that took flesh and blood? Heb. ii. 14, x. 5. 

7. Isit any where said that the Word created 
or made any thing hup'autou) by himself as 
the original cause? Is it not always said that 
all things were made —— by him as the 
instrumental cause? as Eph. iii. 9. God created 
all things (dia) by Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
“ But to us there ia but one God, the Father (ex) 
of whom are all things; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, atte by whom are all things.” Heb. 
1.2. ‘God in these last days has spoken to us 
by his Son (d¥hou) by whom he also made the 
worlds,” the material worlds, Heb. xi. 3. Col. i. 
16. “All things were created (diautou) by him 
and for him.” It is true in the beginning of this 
verse en aulou is used, but in the same sense.— 
The Greek fathers of the second and third cen- 
turies, commenting on those texts above quoted, 
say that Aupo meane the original, or first cause, 
and that dia signifies the second, or instrumen- 
tal cause. Thus Philo, Origen, Eusebius, and 


Cyril, who certainly better understood their lan- 


uage than we do. (Clarke on Trin. p. 91. 92.) 

octor Clarke also remarks that this was the 
constant and unanimous sense of the primitive 
church. If these observations be true, will it 
not follow undeniably, that the Word (d?hou) 
by whom all things were made, was not the only 
true God, but a person that existed with the only 
true God before creation began; not from eterni- 
ty, else he must be the only true God; but long 
before the reign of Augustus Cesar? 

We are not aticklers for names; we can grant 
to you, without any relinquishment of principle, 
that this person, the Word, never bore the name 
of Jesus, Christ, Messiah, or Son of God, till the 
reign of Augustus. But we cannot say with 

ou that these names solely belong to him; for 

oshua was called Jesus, ee was called Mes- 
siah, or Christ, or Anointed (for the Hebrew is 
the same)—and Adam was called the Son of 
God. Heb. iv. 8. Isa. xzlv. Luke tii. 38. But 
the person of Joshua existed long before he was 
called Jesus, or Saviour—and the — of Cy- 
rus existed before he was called Messiah or 
Christ. This name he never bore till he was 
anointed and appointed by God to restore cap- 
tive Israel. So we believe the intelligent per- 
son, the Word, or the Son of God, existed long 
before he was called Jesus, Christ, or Messiah. 

Dear brother, we submit these thoughts to you 
and the public from the purest motives, which 
we have already stated. e did design to make 
a few remarks on your speculations on the rela- 
tion of a word and idea. We think the applica- 
tion of this to God and the Word, is foreign from 
the truth and meaning of the spirit. But the 
short limits of our work forbid us to write more. 
With sentiments of high respect and brotherly 
love we bid you adieu. B. W. Stong, EDITOR. 


To the Christian Messenger. 

BROTHER — I wut call you brother be- 
cause you once told me that you could conscien- 
tiously and devoutly pray to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as though there was no other God in the universe 
than he. I then asked you of what import and 
consequence was all the long controversy you 
hed waged with the Calvinists on the triniterian 
questions. They did practically no more than 
pray to Jesus; and you could consistently and 
conscientiously do no less. Theoretically you 
differed, but practically you agreed. I — 
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told me that you were forced into this controver- 
sy, and that you regretted it. Some weak hcads 
amongst my Baptist brethren have been scan- 
dalized at me because I called you brother Stone. 
What! say they, call an “Arian, heretic,” a bro- 
ther!! I know nothing of his Arianism, said I, 
nor of his Calvinism. 5 never seriously read one 
entire pamphlet of the whole controversy, and I 
_ fraternize with him asI do with the Calvinists.— 
Neither of their theories are worth one hour; 
and they who tell me that they supremely vene- 
rate, and unequivocally worship the King my 
Lord and Master, and are willing to obey him in 
all things, I call my brethren. But more than 
this, brother Stone, I have to say ta you. Your 
enemies, and they are not a few, have, toa man, 
us fur as I have heard them speak, said your 
christian character, your moral deportment, was 
unbleinished. Would to Heaven that this could 
have been said of all who opposed you! I donot 
think it strange that, in running post haste out 
of Babylon, you should have, in some angles of 
rour cuurse, run past Jerusalem. Nay, verily, l 

ave been astonished that you should have made 
oo few aberrations in so many efforts. 

But, brother Stone, I exceedingly regret that 
you have said and written so much on fwo topics, 
neither of which ou, nor myself, nor any man 
living, can fully understand. One of these is 
the burthen of your late letter to me. dou do 
not like my comment on Jobn, ch. i. ver. Ist.— 
Well, then, just say so,and let it alone. I said 
in presenting it I was not about to contend for 
it, nor to maintain any ay upon the subject. 
My words are, “ Nor would | dispute or contend 
for this as a theory or speculation with any 
body.” Why, then, call me into the field? 
have received inany letters on the subject of that 
essay, not one of which confines itself to the 
things T have said, nor to the grand object I had 
in view, viz. to examine into the ideas attached 
to the ferm cmployed by the Holy Spirit to de- 
signate the relation existing between him that 
“ was made flesh,” and sent into the world, and 
him who sent him. 

I have uniformly found that all writers for the 
trinity and against it, have much to say upon 
the rationale of the doctrine. Reason is cither 
proscribed or enthroned. Those that one while 
proscribe her, at another appeal to her; and those 
who make her sovercign will not always do her 
homage. So that the controversy is from reason 
to Revelation and from Revelation to reason, aa 
the parties are pressed. J will take the Jidcrty 
of laying down a few positions on this subject, 
not for the sake of demonstrating them, but for 
o sake of deciding on a proper course of con- 

uct. 

1. The pretensions of the bible to a divine 
authority or origin, are to be examined by our 
reason alone. Its evidences are addressed to 
our reason, and by our reasoning powers the 
question is to be answered, “Is the bible of di- 
vine or human origin?” So soon as reason has 
decided thie question, then 

2. The truths of the bible are to be received 
as first principles, not to be tried by our reason, 
one by one, but to be received as new principles, 
from which we are to reason as from intuitive 
principles in any human science. 

3. The terms found in the bible are to be in- 
terpreted and understood in the common accep- 
tation, as reason or use suggests their meaning; 
but tho things taught are to be received, not 
because we have proved them by our reason to 
be truths, but because God has taught them to 
aa, 
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4. The strongest objections urged against the 
Trinitarians by their opponents are derived from 
what is called the unreasonableness, or the ab- 
surdity of three persons being but one God, and 
that each of these three is the Supreme God. 
Now as you know I am not at all disposed either 
to adopt the style nor to contend for the views of 
the Trinitarians, any more than I am the views 
of the Socinians or Unitarians of any grade: 
you will bear with me when I tell you that no 
man as a philosopher, or as a reasoner, can 
object tothe Trinitarian hypothesis, even should 
it say that the Father, the Word, and the Spin, 
are three distinct beinge, and yet but one 
There is nothing unreasonable in it. I will, ix 
deed, in one sense, say, that it is unreasonable 
there can be a God at all, or an Eternal Fini 
Cause; because in all the dominions of reasos 
there is nothing could suggest the idea: and be- 
cause it is contrary to all the facts before us is 
the whole world that any cause can be the cause 
of itself, or not the effect of some other cause. 
No man, from analogy, can reason farther than 
every cause is the eflect of another, ad infinitum. 
Here reason shuts the door. Here analogy puts 
up her rule, and shuts her case of instruments. 
Now in this sense, the Unitarian and the Trini 
tarian are alike unphilosophic—alike unreasons- 
ble. But here is the sophism: the bible origi»- 
ates, or still keeps up the tdea of a God—both the 
name and the idea. We see it is proved by 
every thing within and without ue. The bible 
teaches us something concerning three — 

I shall call them) the Father, the Word, a 
the Holy Spirit. It teaches us that there is but 
one God. From what the bible teaches A eup- 
poses that these three beings are each and to 
gether one God, the same in substance, equal in 
power and glory, B. says it is inconsistent—it 
is absurd. How can three persons or beings be 
one? How can one of these three be the Deity 
and yet the three be no more than the Deity! 
C. says, This is not more unreasonable tban 
that there should have been from all eternity one 
First Cause uncaused; and adda, Your error is 
this: you know nothing of the existence of 
spirits atall. All bodies you know any thing of 
occupy both time and piace; consequently, it 
would be absurd to suppose that three being 
whose modes of cxistence arc such as to be 
Ce by time and space, could be one being. 

ut inasmuch as we do know nothing abou he 
mode of existence of pinn wo cannot say that 
it would be incompatible with their nature, ot 
modes of existence, that three might be on, 
and that one being might exist in three beings 
Now, as no man can rationally oppose the Cai- 
vinistic hypothesis on principles of reason, 9 
neither can he — it to be corect by any anal- 
ogy, or principle of reason whatsoever. Wbs 
then, wage this warfare? We may disprovet 
theory by what the bible declares, but pot by 
our reasoning on such topics. Why not, they 
abide in the use of bible tcrms alone? E 
Essay on Purity of Speech, No. 8. vol. 4}- 
There is as much reason on the side of the Trin 
tarian as on the side of the Unitarian; 
neither of them can, without a gross derelic 
tion of their grand positions, accuse the othe 
of being unreasonable in their reasoning or cor 


clusior:s. . 
But I_adopt neither system, and will fight for 
none. I believe that God so loved the world 
that he sent his only begotten Son: that Jesus 
was the Son of God, in the true, full, and propet 
import of these words; that the Holy Spirit is 


the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Chos, — 


Vor. V.] 


was sent by the concurrence of the Father and 
the Son to attest and establish the truth, and re- 
main a comforter, an advocate on earth, when 
Jesus entered the heavens. If any man’s faith 
in this matter is stronger or greater than mine, I 
have no objection. only request him not to 
despise my weakness, and I will not condemn 
his strength. 

I am truly sorry to find that certain opinions, 
called Arian or Unitarian, or something else, are 
about becoming the sectarian badge of a people 
who have assumed the sacred name Christians; 
and that some peculiar views of atonement or 
reconciliation are likely to become charac- 
teristic of a people who have claimed the high 
character and dignified relation of “the Church 
of Christ.» I do not say that such is yet the 
fact; but things are, in my opinion, looking that 
way; and if not suppressed in the bud, the name 
Christian will be as much a sectarian name, as 
Lutheran, Methodist, or Presbyterian. 

Were I to contend for any of the speculative 
views found in the piece under consideration, I 
do not know but we might soon be found in the 

veyarde attached to the schools, digging up 
fe bones of obsolete systems; or perhaps we 
might be trying our hands at the potter’s wheel 
making a pew vessel; and rather than hazar 
this, 1 will decline for the present any thing 
more particular upan the subject, simply addin 
that your conclusion of the whole matter is ac 
mitted by me in a latitude as full as can be sug- 
gested by you, viz. “ We believe the intelligent 
person, the Word, ezi long before he was 
called Jesus Christ or Messiah.” 

oe u favor, mercy, and peace, from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that you may never set up a new sect I am yours 
in the Lord. Eprron. 


Miscellaneous Letiers.— No. I. 

A Houxprzzp letters, many of them of much 
consequence too, are on our files, and unless I 
should enlarge this work to double its present 
size, moet of them must remain there until moth- 
eaten. I have concluded to attempt @ sort of 
general answer in a series of letters called mis- 
cellaneous. The test inconvenience the 
reader may find in these letters, will be that he 
can seldom tell, when reading ane period or par 
agraph, what he may expect in the next. If he 
have a taste for variety, this may campensate for 
the many disappointments and sudden vicissi- 
tudes he may in one single letter have to experi- 
ence.— We proceed. 

Common sense, No. —A Baptist preacher of 
considcrable standing, a few weeke since, did 
tt preach a sermon on Eph. ñi. 10.” The divinity 
he taught was—]. That man lost & disposi- 
tion” before he lost Eden, and that he must get 
a Pa disposition before Paradise can be regain- 
— That een consisted oI and sole- 

in getting a good disposition, and was a mere 
ane of disposition. The parable of the sow- 
er was alleged as proof: and he concluded that 
a man would be judged and rewarded accor- 
ding to his disposition in the last judgment. 
That being created anew in Christ Jesus was 
simply to have a good disposition infused.—Now 
another Baptist preacher of still greater name 
and authority preaches thus: “‘ Regeneration con- 
sists not in the creation nor infusion of new fac- 
ulties, senses, perception, taste, disposition, or 
subjective light. But is a strong and lasting 
impression made on all! our faculties by the al- 
mighty force of divine faithfulness and truth. 
It is an unshaken purpose and pursuit formed in 
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the mind by a full view of the government of 
God as explained by Jesus Christ. It is suppor- 
ted by an abiding conviction that under his gov- 
ernment it shall go well with the righteous and 
ill with the wicked. That infinite good may be 
obtained, and infinite evil escaped by a couform- 
ity to the laws and spirit of his government. If 
the infusion of a new and good disposition from 
the Holy Spirit was regeneration, then all laws 
and restraints imposed by the King would be as 
useless as to make laws requiring us to taste sweet- 
nesa in honey, bitterness in gall, and eourness in 
vinegar: to eat when we are hungry, and to drink 
when we are thirsty. Those who make the 
infusion of a good disposition regeneration, have 
no need for self-denial in their system; for if a 
man have a disposition directly infused by the 
Holy spint, to deny this isposition would 
be a sin, so that gil exhortation to self-denial 
would be exhortation to sin.” So teach the good 
and well disposed doctors: and what is the prac- 
tical influence? Ay that’s the question. Com- 
mon Sense says, there is no use in either theory, 
nor for any theory on the subject—for Christ 
says, “If you continue in my word then are you 
my disciples indeed, and you shal! know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

Elder John Secrest told me, at the meeting of 
the Mehoning association, Ohio, on the 27 ult. 
that he had immersed three hundred persons 
within the last three months. I asked him, Jnéo 
what did he immerse them? he replied, he im- 
mersed them into the faith of Christ, for the re- 
mission of their sins. Many of them were the 
decendants of Quakers, and those who had for- 
merly waited for “the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit” in the Quaker sense of those words— 
But brother Secrest had succeeded in convincing 
them that the one lem was not that of Pente- 
cost, nor that repeated in Cesaria, but an im- 
mersion into the faith of Jesus for the remiaion 
of their sins. He labors in the word and doc- 
trine principally in the counties of Belmont and 
Monroe, state of Ohio. Thus while my friend 
Common Sense, and his two Baptist doctors, are 
speculating on what regeneration is, brother Ses 
crest has, by the proclamation of repentance to- 
wards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and immersion for the remission of sing, been 
the means of regenerating three hundred, in 
threo months, in the proper import of the 
term. He thinks that a thousand persons have 
been immersed this season in the bounds of his 
labors, by himself and those laboring with him, 
Immense have been the crowds attending, and 
great the excitement produced by the simple 
proclamation of the gospel in the good old fash- 
ioned simplicity of unlettered and untaught 
eee 

he clergy, their love of titles, and human ap 
plause; ihe hiveling system and all its springs; 
the missionary schemes, education societies, tract 
societies, with their endieas retinue of offices 
and officers—end all those righteous projects, 
the life and sou! of which seemed to be the mam» 
mon of unrighteousness, have been frequently 
noticed in this work. Because many haye been 
enthusiastic and chimerica! in all those project 
and have acted in direct opposition to man 
the plainest precepts of the New Testament; others 
fold their arms and sit down in perfect apathy 
and say, We have washed our hands of all these 
crimes, we thank God we know better than 
others, and we will do less, we will give le 
and labor less, and pray less than others; an 
while others are going to the other side of the 
globe to convert the Pagans, we will not go over 
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the street, nor trouble ourselves or our neighbors 
about such matters. We believe that the chris- 
tiana wust be all united at home before the world 
abroad can be converted, and therefore we will 
neither labor for the unity of christians at home 
nur the conversion of the world abroad—We will 
read our Bible at home and eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel and be as indepen- 
dent of heaven and earth as we can.—This is 
Scylla, and that is Charybdis. 

And you, Mr. Editor, are the cause of a good 
deal of this apathy and inactivity—lIs it possible!! 
Did I ever teach that in avoiding one extreme, 
we must run into the other!! Ido admit that 1 
cannot sentimentally concur in almost any of 
the schemes of thig da r Even the Bible Society 
and the Sunday school system, two of the best 
projecte, and the most powerful moral engines in 
the world, are so clogged with sectarian appen- 
dages, and arc so completely subordinated, in ma- 
ny instances, to sectarian purposes, that I can 
scarcely obtain my own approbation of any of 
their movements. | 

Jesus Christ belongs to no religious party. All 
the sects themselves declare that the Hols Spirit 
is not confined to them, that God respects them 
not. Every religious revival announced is said to 
have embraccd all that believe in revivals. Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Baptists, generally 
participate in all these excitements, because they 
believe in them. But the Scceders, Covenant- 
ers, and High Church folks never have any re- 
vivals among them, because they do not belicve 
inthem. Be this as it may, one thing is certain 
that there is nothing special, indicating that God 
is a party in any sectarian scheme. 

A query for the conscientious professora—If 
God * not specially build up the cause of any par- 
ty; but scatters his blessings upon them all, why 
should those who lore God confine their affections, 
their labors, their efforts, their desires for the ad- 
vancement of one party to theexclusion of all others? 
I cannot doit. I must love, and labor for the 
benefit of all whom the Lord has received aa far 
as | can judge. 

All the good and virtuous in all sects belong 
to Jesus Christ, and if I] belong tohim they are 
my brethren. ‘They cannot help being my breth- 
ren, and I cannot help loving them. Jesus the 
Lord cares not to what party the bad belong; 
neither do L—They may be orthodox or hetero- 
dox, as they please, for aught I care—The Holy 
Spirit dwells in the heart of a christian Baptist, 
and achristian Paido-Baptist; but not because 
of the tail they have attached to their name; 
but because of the family name itself. Many, I 
hope, will atand on the right band of the Judge 
in the great day, who cannot now walk on the 
same side of the street. Yes, they will feast at 
the same table who could not break bread to- 

ether on earth. ‘There sits John Calvin and 

ohn Wesley side by side ina close tete-a-iete, 
not far from where Michael and Gabriel are con- 
versing, and their followers on earth biting and 
devouring one another! °*Tisa dream; but per- 
haps a true onc—and for my part I ain got so sick 
of al) this partyism that henceforth, and forever, 
if the Lord will, | will never conduct inyself to- 
wards any professor who walks piously, in such 
a way that I should feel ashamed to sit at his 
side, or at his feet in the King’s own country. 

Say, Mr. Editor, dont you Tove a good Baptist 
better than vou do a good Presbyterian? Yes I 
do. But there is nothing christian in my predi- 
lections for ny Baptist brother above ay Pres- 
byterian brother, provided they are equally good 
subjects of the King. As respects their christian 
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character, they are equally amiable and eqnall 
entitled to my affection. If1 love the Baptist 
brother better, then it is mere sectarian affection, 
or the affection I have for a near neighbor above 
a person who lives one hundred miles off. 
Brother Thomas Bullock of Kentucky, sug- 
gested to me a good idca Jast winter concerning 
the present condition of the Baptist churches in 
that state. As respects the four churches and 
one pastor, or the monthl y rotation, or “ the horse 
mill plan,” ag some call it; that is, in plain 
Scotch, one preacher coming once-e-month to 
preach to one church in a regular round as many 
times as there are months ina year. Just as 
a blind horse when he has gone once round, be. 
gins a second tour in the same track. The 
preachers, as he judiciously observed, had been 
so long accustomed to g round in this wey, 
that they could not now walk straight forward, 
and therefore never would make bishops of a 
particular flock. He thought they could do bet- 
ter at catching or gathering epin this cireu- 
tous way, than in feeding one flock; and sug- 
gested the following idea: Let every particular 
congregation elect one or more bishops who had 
never been spoiled by the preaching plan, anc 
loose ali the cords which bind these present 
preachers to four congregations, and let them 
go in circuits in rotation as often and as exter- 
sively as they could, and preach and teach; but 
let tho congregations meet every Lord’s day with 
their own bishops, end attend upon the ancient 
order of things; and when any of these circuit 
preachers made them a visit, lot them exercise 
ali the gifts they had, for the edification of the 
brotherhood and the conversion of all around: 
but by no means to interfere with the stated 
worship of the day. In this way the congrega- 
tions would have as much, if not more, of the ls- 
bors of all these public men, and their own en- 
joyments and edification would be greatly en- 
enced by their constant attention to all the 
ordinances of the Lord’s house. Brother Bullock 
suggested this merely as a preparatory or pre 
liminary step towards a full restoration of the 
ancient order of things, and not as a fixed system 
of procedure in all time coming. He would have 
the congregations to contribute weekly, and 
these contnbutions in the hands of the treasurem 
or deacons of the congregation, to be, at the die 
cretion of the community, apportioned to such of 
the public brethren as visited them, accordi 
as they had need. This idea I think isa 
one, and worthy the examination of the breth- 
ren. 

The Mahoning Regular Baptist Association 
did one good work at their last meeting. Ther 
agreed to support one active, spiritually minde 
and able brother, asa messenger of the church- 
es, who is to labor every day, for one entire yeas, 
all things concurring, in the word and doctrine, 
amongst the churches in the Association. He 
is to proclaim the word to those without, and w 
teach those within to walk inthe Lord. Brother 
Walter Scott, who is now in the field, accepted 
of the appointment; end few men on this cont- 
nent understand the ancient order of things bet 
ter than he. His whole soul is in the work, and 
there is great room for many such at home. It 
is to be hoped that all christians will turn theif 
attention more to good works and to the conver 
sion of those arvund them, and to the union of 
all disciples on primitive grounds, in order that 
the whole world may be brought under the do- 
minion of the Root and Offspring of David. The 
religious communities of this country hare long 
enough indulged the idea of converting — 
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nations, and have squandered many thousands 
already, as well as sacrificed many useful lives 
in the chimerical project of converting foreign 
idolators, while millions at home demand more 
energies than all now employed to ameliorate 
their condition, and to accelerate the march of 
truth on its own high roed throughout the earth. 
“Holy Father, may all that believe on me 
through the testimony of the apostles, be one— 
that the whole world may be converted and per- 
suaded that you did send me to be the Saviour 
of the world!» So spoke the Lord Jesus. And 
who will not say, Amen! Eprrox. 





To Rev. S. M. Noel, D. D. 


Dear Srm :—I am obliged to request you to ex- 
lain a small morai impropriety. The Minutes 

of the Franklin Association were published not 
more than two or three days after my first notice 
of your circular could have reached Frankfort. 
My first notice of it was published at Bethany on 
the 6th of August. The Franklin Association 
met the 4th of the same month. The August 
number could not have been received by you be- 
fore the middle of August, about the time the 
Minutes were in press at Frankfort. How, then, 
could you have stated to the public, in a notice 
prefixed to said Minutes, that my fruitless as- 
sault on your circular had created a demand for 
it unprecedented and surprising, and it was im- 
plied that my assault had helped to sell some 
éditions of your circular. 

This needs some explanation from you. It is 
understood that it was through you, if not b 
YoU, thie notice was prefixed to the Minutes. It 

well known that my “ assault” on your circu- 
lar could not have been more than read by your- 
self and a few others in Frankfort when the Min- 
utes were published. The question, then, is, 
How in one, or two days at most, my remarks 
could create a demand for your circular unprece- 
dented and surprising, and contribute to sell 
three editions of it? This unprecedented and 
surprising fact, that two days at most after the 
arrival of my first notice of your circular, it 
should havo created such an enormous demand 
as compelled a to announce the fact on the 
frontispiece of the Minutes, without leave or li- 
cense from the Association, requires a word or 
two of explanation from yourself. That charity 
which hopes all things, induces me to hope that 
you will find some way of explaining thie thing 
to divest it, at loast, of any moral impropriety. 

DITOR. 





No. 4] Novemper 5, 1827. 
Review of Dr. Noel's Circular.—No. LI. 


I sHovrip much regret if my pleinnees in thie 
review should incur the displeasure of my friend 
and brother, Dr. Noel. Had he not given such a 
directibn to his circular as to impose it on me to 
motice it, I would have let it die a naturel death, 
or if it preferred suicide I should not have dis- 
turbed ite manes or its ashes. I hope the Doc- 
tor wili remember that he first took up the toma- 
bawk, (to speak in his own style) and that he 
fired twenty times at me from behind a tree, 
while I stood in the open field, and before I be- 
gan to pick my flint. He built his ramparts, en- 
trenched himself, and tried hie cannon before he 
ever proclaimed hostilities. Nay, he placed the 
white flag, the flag of peace, at my side, and 
caused it to wave over my head, while his cas- 
tles were building and his munitions of war 
were preparing. ‘These hieroglyphics the Doc- 
ter will understand, and as for my other readers 
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em. A 
I can still fraternize with the Doctor. I make 
it a rule to enumerate (if I could) how many 
great and glorious things there are in which we 
agree. Besides a great many things in the Doc» 
tor’s creed, we agree in many other things of equal 
importance which he left out of it. For exam- 
ple, we agree in the hope and belief of the res- 
urrection of the dead—and of a future state of 
happiness and misery, which capital points, we 
before saw, were not to be found in the Doctors 
summary view of what the Bible teaches. In- 
deed, we agree in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
things in every thousand, and why should our 
difference in the thousandth have such a repul- 
sive power as to burst through almost a thousand 
attractions. Nay, the Doctor will himself con- 
fess, and, were he dead, there are most unex- 
ceptionable witnesses to prove that he has re- 
peatedly declared his hearty concurrence with 
me in almost every single point; that he would 
travel many miles every week to enjoy member- 
ship in such a church or christian society as I 
would construct on my views of the kingdom of 
Jesus. He has gone even farther than this. For 
he hae declared to me, viva voce, that the time 
would come, and at no very distant day, when 
those views which I inculcated, would univer- 
sally prevail amongst all Christians. And even 
now, in the present contest, the Doctor only ad- 
vocatesa creed because there are sects. If there 
were no heresies the Doctor would have no hu- 
man creed. Indeed it would be difficult to find 
persons who agree in more incidents than Doc- 
tor Noel and myself. Why then should it be 
thought strange that we should examine tho 
ints of difference with so much plainness and 
onesty! J am sorry that the Doctor should 
have made even one digression from the straight 
forward course, and even that has something of 
virtue in it. The Doctor has but one failing, 
(and I wish that I had but one) and that leans 
to virtue’s side. It is a weakness incident to 
Doctors of Divinity more than any other men. 
It is also a failing that carries its own punish- 
ment in its bosom. For when a man is desirous 
of always being on the popular side, it often 
gives him a great deal of uneasiness, and in 
some instances involves him in a very irksome 
suspense. But this failing I shall not now dis- 
close, as it might appear invidious to expose the 
only failing of one Sko has obtained so good a 
degree and so much boldness in the faith. 

After this round-about apology I resume the 
circular.—All Christians have faith and therefore 
must have a creed. The only question then ie, 
Who shall be the author of this creed?. The 
Holy Spirit, or the Philadelphia association? I 
opine that the former is the most fitting and ca- 
pable author. And who says that the latter ist 
—No person will say so in words: it is only in 
works they say eo. The making of a creed out 
of the inspired volume, or even the attempt to 
epitomize it, is, in effect, saying that, in the di- 
vine shape, or the shape which God hes given 
the volume, it ia not so well adapted as im the 
shape which the Westminster divines or the 
Philadelphia association have given it. Doctor 
Noel, and brother Doctor Miller of New-Jersey, 
represent the church as in the most lamentable 
condition without a “summary exhibition,” an 
“epitome,” or a “human creed;” for if the 
church hed po other standard than the Bible, 
“every thing that wears the name of Christian” 
would find admittance. Yes! the Unjversali 
Socinian, Arian, Episcopalian, — 
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Methodist, would all be in the Baptist church, 
sitting around brother Noel, were it not for the 
admirable machinery of the creed, which equally 
keeps the Universalist and the Presbyterian aloof 
from the Doctor, and shuts tho gates of the king- 
dom on earth equally against the “damnable” 
heretic, and the weak Methodist.—This is the 
omnipotent fact, and who can deny it? 

I have said that Doctors Noel and Miller rep- 
resent the church as in the most dangerous con- 
dition without a creed-—liable to receive into her 
boson “ every thing under the name of Chris- 
tian.’ What church? ! Into whose bo- 
som? ! Not the church of Christ, my dear 
friend<—!"ur where is she ?—Doctor Millcr saya, 
With us—Doctor Noel says, With ue—and Dr. 
J. Owen says, With neither. The church in 
danger. Mark well the phrase. The church in 
danger means the sect in danger. The bosom of 
the church here means the — of the sect. 
Here now is a piece of the sophism, a small slice 
too, which our sagacious Doctors present on their 
pinton servers to their guests; but remember 
they do not taste it themselves. Let us remove 
the vail, and then it reads, the church of Jesus 
Christ, that is the Baptist sect is in the most ini- 
minent danger of receiving into her bosom the 
Arian and Presbyterian unless she have a sum- 
mary exhibition of what the scriptures teach; 
aud ire church of Jesus Christ, that is, the Pres- 
byterian sect, is in the most imminent danger of 
receiving into her bosom the Baptist and the 
Universalist unless she have her summary exhi- 
bition of what the scriptures teach. And sv the 
different churches, that is, sects of Jesus Christ, or 
pieces of a divided Christ, hand round the spiced 
and sweetened sophism to one another and to all 
their guests. I have said all Doctor Nocl’s Ict- 
ter, and all Doctor Millers pamphlet is down 
right sophistry from first to last. lam now prov- 
ing it by piece meal, and have, in this one in- 
stance, I opine, succeeded in stripping onc pillar 
naked, that is the pillar called the church. When 
the plastering and white-washing is taken off this 
pillar, it is seet, and not chureh, within. And 
while the Doctors are white-washing and paint- 
ing this pillar with the names church and church 
of Jesus Christ, it is in reality and fact sect and 
sect of Jesus Christ. The pillar reads thus— 
The Baptist eect of Jesus Christ has a divine 
warrant to draw up a summary exhibition of 
what the scriptures tench, and by this summary 
to exclude the Arian, Universalist, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian from the bosom of the Baptist 
sect; and the Presbyterian sect of Jesus Christ 
has a divine right or warrant to draw up her 
——— exhibition of what the scriptures teach, 
and by their summary to exclude from her bosom 
the Arian, Universnlist, Baptist, and Methodist. 
So the naked truth is, that Jesus Christ has, 
while time endures, established and ordained 
and appointed sects to exist, make creeds and 
— one another; and calls each of them his 
church and people!! Now, Doctors, to work 
again—to your oars—for till time ends you must 
work in vain to establish the fact that Jesus 
Christ is on your side of the controversy. 

Now, gentle reader, how do you think the 
Doctors will try to get out of this net. I will 
tell you: They will do as they have done. What 
is that? They will silently admit the fact, and 
retort. Well then, Mr. Editor, you have your 
creed too, you have your explanation, verbal, 
nuncupative, your meanings of scripture, your 
sermons; and you do by these what we more 
honestly do by our written creed. You havea 
creed too. You have your meaning of what 
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the scriptures teach in another shape, and you 
make the same use of thie as we do of our 
creed, Avaunt! Mr. Editor. Meet us here if 
youcan. Yes, gentlemen, I will meet you in 
the face, and not meet you in the back, es, 
opine, you have met your opponents. This is as 
palpable a sophism asthe former. This pillar 
you have plastered and whitewashed again 
again. e shall try what is inside of these 
pretty paintings and whitewashings. 
To meet you inthe face: You say I “have 
two creeds—the bible and my meaning of it.” 
Now you say, “ We have no more.” e have 
the bible and our meaning of it. We are more 
honest than you, We give our meaning in wri- 
ting. You keep yours in the evanescent form 
of sound. Here, then, —— I lay my 
hand upon your head. I have two creeds, yoa 
Bay. ell, then, according to the way, manner, 
reasoning, and argument, by which you cetab- 
lish thie point, I will most certainly prove you 
have three creeds. I have the bible—that, pvu 
say, is one creed. True. I have also my mean 
ing of the bible—that is, you say, another creed. 
Now, one and one make two, So, then, iit. 
Christian Baptist, yee have, by fair arithiactic, 
twocreeds. For the sake of argument, 
You, then, dear doctors, have the bible —that is 
one creed. You have also the Westminster, of 
the Philadclphia—that is another creed. ìon 
have alsothe ineaning of the Westninstir— 
that is precisely the same as my meaning of she 
bible—thia is another erced, if vour logic be 
sound. Now it is just as certain that twu snd 
one make three, as that one and one make two. 
This is not that specics of logic which cnabld 
the graduate of Cambridge to prove that two 
ducks were threc; but it is that species of lugie 
by which Drs. Nocl and Miller prove that tueit 
written creed and my meaning is just one aud 
the same, or that I have two creeds, while | ae 
knowledge the bible only. I will not let you go. 
You are as much bound by every law in crea 
tion to attach a meaning to the. words in your 
Westminster and Philadelphia creeds, as 1 am 
to attach a meaning to the bible; and by every 
law in grammar, logic, and rhetoric, if mr 
meaning of the bible is one creed different froin it, 
so your meaning of the Westminster is a ereed 
different from it. Hoere, then, I hold you. Now 
disentangle yourselves if youcan. If you make 
an effort, Dr. Noel, I will turon Dr. Miller agains 
you; for he will join me now. Ie will tell yot 
there are seven scets of Presbyterians, at least 
six, who hold the same Westminster Confestiot, 
and will not commune with one another. A 
why will they not? Because they have differ 
ent meanings attached to the same Westminster. 
What mean the words Covenanter, Relief, Bure 
her, Anti-Burgher, &c. &c in Buck's Theolog- 
ical Dictionary—all Presbyterians, all holding 
the same creed, the Westminster, and differing 
in their meaning of it. Some of these have 
written out their testimony, shewing where t 
differ frum others in their meaning of the ; 
and it is a fact that they have as much need 
a fourth creed or a meaning for their testimony, 
as I have, to say the least, for a second one. S 
you go. The Westminster explains the bible; 
the Testimony” explains the Weatminster; 
then you have, in a case of difficulty, to shew 
how you understand the Testimony; aad o 
forth, ad infinitum. 
So, so, gentlemen, it all ends here. While 
you — place my “explanations” — 
same footing wit written creed, you 
sophistically as whan you use the word — 
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instead of the word sect; for admitting I have 
my explanations, you have your bible, your Phil- 
del hia, and your explanations. Such is the 
inside of your second main pillar. Remember 
the proof in fact. Count how many sorts of 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Baptists there 
ure, and talk no more of your little creed being 
ı means of either uniting sects or christians. So 
nuch in proof that brother Noel’s circular is all 
sophistry from first to last. I dislike mincing. 
3rother Clack is going to republish the circular. 
: could wish he would republish my review of it. 
[hus he might save me the trouble yet printing 
he Doctors circular and my review in one 
ramphlet, and ear Sea hand in hand round 
he country. If the tor will say he will take 
he one half of the number! may print of his 
‘irculer snd my review, and use all his exertions 
o distribute them, I will publish the whole in 
me pamphlet, so soon as I shall have brought 
ny review to a close. EDITOR. 





Remarks on Tassey’s Vindication. 


Sır :—lLu this communication I proceed to close 
ny remarks on Mr. Tassey’s Vindication, &c. 
nd, therefore, for this once, crave yodr indul- 
rence to give it a place, with the former, in your 
nteresting paper. Without further preface, I 
iroceed to observe that Mr. Tassey not only ap- 
ears to contradict himself, but also the express 
leelaration of Holy Scripture; for he says, (p. 22.) 

aking of the Mosaic and Christian dispensa- 
rons, that “they are in substance and design the 
ame, and are not to be regarded as, in any mea- 
are, ony to each other.” I presume it will 
e readily granted, that the former dispensation 
ras by no means designed to oppose the latter, 
ut the very reverse; for it was manifestly de- 
igmed to prepare the way for it, and to introduce 
. with manifold advantage. But as certainly 
26 latter was designed to supersede and annul 
16 former, and therefore most certainly in some 
wasure opposed to it. How, then, could they 
ein substance and design the same? More- 
ver, do they not essentially differ both in matter 
ad form? Was not the former a dispensation 
f laws and institutes, moral, religious, and very 
sany of them also typical, materially and form- 
lly differing from the laws and institutes of 
bristianity. Compare the first christian church 
a Jerusalem, in all these respects, with the tem- 
de worship, and with the whole Mosaic constita- 
ion; how great, how striking, the dissimilarity! 
Where, then, I pray this substantial sameness? 
And as for the alleged sameness of design, how 
an any christian assert it? Was not the law 
added because of transgression—until the seed 
thould come, to whom, or in relation to whom, 
the promise was made? Did not the law enter 
that the offence might abound? that sin by the 
commandment might become exceeding sinful? 
But was this the design of the gospel dispensa- 
tion? Or was it intended for any of these pur- 
poses? Again, was the legal dispensation de- 
signed to give life, or to perfect the worshipers 
as pertaining to the conscience? But was it not 
the express design of the gospel dispensation to 
accomplish these all-important pu a? These 
things being so, who that believes the New 
Testament, can assert, that the design of both 
was the same. But we presently see what drove 
eur otherwise much esteemed author into all 
these lamentable contradictions, It comes out 
plainly at the bottom of the page. He telle us 
that we are not “ to regard the kingdom or church 
of Christ, as different — of its essential 
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principles, from the church of God under the 
Old Testament times. In the epirituality of 
their nature and constitution they are the same. 
“Righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” were the grand constitutional principles 
of the kingdom of God from the commencement 
of the world; and faith in Jesus Christ, as the 
promised Messiah, was as necessary to consti- 
tute a man the true subject of this kingdom, in 
the days of Abraham, as it is at present. Nay, 
we are bold to affirm, that its regulations were 
the same, as far as made known to the children 
of God. But as the church of God was then in 
its non-ege, and its laws were not as yet tully 
promulgated, so its advantages were not then 
equal to those now enjoyed; consequently the 
only differences that can be discovered, consist 
neither in its nature, its constitution, nur its laws; 
but in being now more immediately under the 
personal management of Jesus Christ himself, 
and in the clearer and more complete regulations 
it ig now under, since the oracles of God were 
closed.” If we leave out this, and the preceding 
paragraph, Mr. T’s declarations and assertions, 
upon this branch of the subject, appear, for the 
most part, consistent end just. But how to ree 
concile this, and the preceding, with tbat same- 
ness of religion, and of church, which he so 
strongly asserts, with what precedes and follows, 
and with the truth itself, appears utterly impos- 
sible, if language has any determinate meaning. 
For, after asserting, as above, that we afte not te 
regard the two churches as different in essential 
principles; that is, in their nature, constitution, 
or laws; he goes on to assert, that “the great 
evil into which men have fallen on this subject 
consists in confounding the typical church of 
God with the real. For the typical church can 
never be regarded as the true church of God.” 
If this be so, who has fallen more deeply into 
this evil than Mr. T.? For what can be more 
confounding than to assert the above sameness, 
in their nature, constitution and laws, the spiritu- 
ality of their privileges, faith, &c.? And what 
more unintelligible, more confounding to com- 
mon sense, than, after all this, to assert the es- 
sential difference of typical and real existing be- 
tween them. “For the typical church can never 
be regarded as the true church of God.” Yet 
we are not to regard them ae different in any of 
their essential principles!!! Strange indeed! But, 
afterall, what are we to understand by this mye 
terious sameness of the two churches, or king- 
doms, under the Old and New Testaments? It 
cannot consist in the sameness of tho subjects 
or members, for those of the former are all dead 
and gone. Nor in the laws and ordinances of 
divine worship, for these the apostle, and Mr. T. 
himself, declares to be abolished. Not in terri- 
torial and political —— ſor the latter, that 
is, the kingdom of Christ, is not like the former, 
of this world; nor yet in respect of moral regu- 
lations, for the subjects of the former were under 
certain restrictions in relation to their neighbors, 
and enjoyed certain liberties, such as polygamy, 
&c. which do not exist under the gospel dispensa- 
tion. Neither were the qualitying terms of 
membership the same; for under the former, a 
erson must be of the stock vf Israel, or a prose- 
yte to the faith and worship of the God of Isra- 
el; and if a male, to be circumcised, in order 
to membership under the theocracy ; whereas, un- 
der the christocracy, no such thing is required or 
admitted. 
Again, the faith and worship under the New 
Testament, differ essentially, i. e. both in matter 
and form, from what z. required under — 


For we are commanded to believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Christ, the Son of God, and Sa- 
viour of the world, w blood cleanses from 
al! sin; and to worship him accordingly, and to 
pray to the Father in his name. Not so under 
the Old. The termsof membership are also essen- 
tially different; under the New a confession of 
thie faith, with baptism, is the term of admission. 
Not so under the Old. In a word, the New Tes- 
tament church, constitution, or covenant, is estab- 
lished upon better promises than the Old. See 
Heb. viii. 6. 10. 11. 12. Therefore, neither in 
this respect, is it the same. These things being 
so, as Mr. T. in the sequel materially grants, 
and as every one must see that pays any due 
attention to the aubject; how, then, can he, or 
any man of candor and common sense, boldiy af- 
firm that the revealed regulations under. the for- 
mer, were the same with those under the latter; 
and, that “the only differences that can be dis- 
covered, consist neither in its nature, its consti- 
tution, noritslawse,” &c. But alas! all these con- 
tradictory and absurd inconsistencies, and a thou- 
sand more, if necessary, must be retained, rather 
than abandon a favorite dogma—namely, that 
baptism is come in the room of circumcision; 
consequently, that being born after the flesh con- 
fers membership ina spiritual kingdom. It is 
true, our author, in his elaborate and compre- 
hensive treatise, says little directly upon baptism. 
He observes, (sect. 3. page 226,3 w en treating 
of the ordinances, that, “perhaps, of all the ordi- 
nances of religion which were instituted by the 
Redeemer, none have been more abused (viz. to 
the production of discord and disaffection) than 
baptism and the Lord’s supper.” But, while he 
labors much, and much to the p » to obviate 
the abuse, and vindicate the proper and legiti- 
mate use of the latter; he leaves the former out 
of view—except in so far as he argues against a 
sectarian use of it; though it must be confessed 
that in the order of institution it is the first— 
the first to be attended by every believer; faith 
as it were, stands upon its left hand, and salva- 
tion upon its right—it is the connecting medium 
between them. Why, then, should our author 
in his proposed representation of the different or- 
dinances of religion as instituted by the authori- 
ve Christ, and practised by the primitive chur- 
ches, have passed so slightly over thie primary 
one; with briefly observing that “this ordinance 
was made the instrument of promoting fection 
and schism in the church at Corinth.” Or why 
not rather in the preceding section, when ascer- 
taining the proper materials of which a church 
of Christ ought to be composed, did he not fairly 
establish from scripture testimony, that it must 
consist of baptized believers? But, alas! such 
is the power of prejudice, that even our boasted 
author himself, notwithstanding his just and ani- 
mated declamations against it, falls prostrate un- 
der ita bewitching and bewildering influence! 
This lamentable prostration is not only apparent 
from the documents already adduced; but, if 
possible, still more evidently so by the partial 
and corrupt paraphrase of Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6. see 
ge 148; not, indeed, formally quoted, but evi- 
ently adduced asan argument to prove the ex- 
istence of a real and substantial union amongst 
christians, that should hold them united in spite 
of all corruption or seduction. In the above re- 
ference, the apostle’s argument to induce chris- 
tians, to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, is truly catholic and forcible. For, says 
he, “there is one body and one Spirit, even as 
Tau called in one hope of your calling, one 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Fa- 
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ther of all, above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” No quotation could have been more perti- 
nent and conclusive to Mr. T’s pu than this, 
had he fairly stated the subject; but this he has 
not done; for he declares above, that “the recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ was the only indispensable 
pede in order to admission to the privi- 
ogesof the children ofGod.” Now this certain- 
ly is not true, unless by recognition he means 
baptism; for admission to the first and at 
Tivilege, the remission of sins, was eo ordered 
in the gospel economy as to be only accessible 
through baptism. Hence, said Peter to his be- 
leving auditors, “repent and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins; &c. Likewise, said Ana- 
nias to believing Saul, “arise and be baptized 
and wash away your sins,” &c. Likewise, the 
believing audience in the house of Cornelius, 
who were truly immersed in the Holy Spirit, were 
afterwards commanded to be immersed in water, 
that so they might be constitutionally admitted 
to the full enjoyment of all the privileges of the 
children of God. And Paul, in the connexion be- 
fore us laboring toreatore and preserve the unity of 
the church of Corinth, next to the unity of Christ. 
the one Lord who was crucified for them, (the be- 
lief of which constituted the unity of their faith) 
puts them in mind of the one baptism, by virtue 
of which they had all put on Christ; and there- 
fore, of course, ought to wear his name, and not 
any other’s; no, not even Paul’s, who had not 
been crucified for them, and into whose name 
they had not been baptized. In like manner, 
in his most pathetic and earnest exhortation to 
the believing Ephesians to maintain the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, next to the one 
faith, urges upon them the consideration of the 
one baptism; by which they had all been im- 
mersed into one body; for says he, “there is 
one body and one Spirit, even as you are called 
into one hope of your calling, one faith, one Lord, 
one baptism, one God, and one Father ofall,” &e. 
Here we have the fundamental and real unity of 
the true church of God most distinctly and satis- 
factorily displayed—firmly established on a seven 
fold unity. “Thus Wisdom has builded her 
house; she has hewn out her seven pillars; but 
alas! Mr. T. with all hia professed zeal for the 
sacred and inviolable prerogatives of Zion’s King, 
and for the rights and rivileges of his subjec 
has, unhappily, through obstinate prejudice, an 
at the expense, too, of apparent selt contradic- 
tion, attempted tu bury the sixth of these seven 
in the apostolic order, under the rubbish and ruins 
of a party spirit—even that beautiful and highly 
interesting pillar upon which is inscribed the 
remission of the church’ssins. ‘Ob, prejudice: 
Oh, bigotry! what have you done! You cease not 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord!” So says 
our author of M’Leod, p. 126, and so say we of 
him. “It ia, (tndeed,) of that love of system we 
complain, (and that justly too,) which grinds down 
and new-moulds every opposing passage of theee 
holy records, until it is conceived to tally with 
our acknowledged creed; that blind and uncon- 
querable love of party, which forces the oracles 
of heaven out of their natural and obvious mean- 
ing to support its unhallowed pretensions.” p. 48. 
To these complaints and lamentations of our 
author we moat heartily subscribe: and most 
sincerely wish, both for his sake and the truth’s 
sake, and also for the brethren’s sakes that are 
with him, that he had “first cast out the beam 
out of his own eye.” Had he done s0,he had 
not ground down and new modelled the passage 
under consideration as he has done, by — 
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to the word; thereby altering its obvious mean- 
iag, and making the apostle guilty of a kind of 
tautology; for he had previously said there is one 
body and one spirit; and finally destroyed one of 
his strong and palpable arguments; namely, the 
one baptism for the remission of sins, of which 
all from the beginning were made partakers, 
who believed in, and obeyed, the one Lord.— 
This, however, our author bas paraphrased into 
“one baptism of the Spirit, enjoyed by all who are 
associated together, and thereby rendered one bo- 
dy with Christ.” Now, pray, what does the apostle 
mean, if not this unity in one body with Christ, 
through the indwelling of his Spirit, when he 
says above, ‘There is one body and one Spirit?” 
Or is he so loose and verbose in his style, espe- 
cially on a subject of such deep interest, that, in 
the course of a {cw words, he should repeat the 
same thing over again; and that, too, under the 
form ofa distinct and additional argument? Far be 
it. The apostle is nosuch loose declaimer. More- 
overit would be unreasonable to suppose that in 
the exhibition of the great fundamental and unit- 
ing topics of christianity, and for the express put- 
pose, too, of enforcing and maintaining christian 
unity, the apostle would have omitted one of such 
leading importance, with which the present enjoy- 
ment of the remission of sins, and the promise 
of ultimate saivation stand so closely connected; 
and which, in the preceding epistles, both to the 
Romans, the Corinthians, and the Galatians, he 
had introduced, as indicative of the near and in- 
timate relation of believers with Christ, and with 
each other in bim. To the Romans he says, 
“Know you not, that as many of you as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his 
death,” &c. To the Corinthians, “By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit.” And to 
the Galatians “As many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ, have pat on Christ; you are 
all one in Christ Jesus,” &c. 

But IJ see I have exceeded due bounds in this 
communication, and therefore must close it. 
Oh! presumption! Oh! prejudice! Oh! bigotry! 
what have ye done. Corrupting the word, 
changing the ordinances, or rejecting them; 
blinding the eyes, and steeling the heart; ye 
have led men away from the truth, and confirm- 
ed their apostacy. In the mean time, taking 
leave of our author and the subject, permit me 
to remind him, and through him, to admonish 
the public, in his own words, page 68, that 
“whatever receives not the sanction of heaven’s 
authority, ought to be rejected as an unauthor- 
ised intruder into the service of Jehovah.” Con- 
sequently, that infant sprinkling ought to be re- 
jected; there being neither precept nor prece- 
dent for it of divine authority. 

PHILALETHES. 





Letters addressed to A. Campbell.— Letter II. 
Bloomfield, Ky. June 1827. 


Brorger Camrsett—lIt ie only by a free, un- 
reserved correspondence either viva voce or b 
writing, that we can come to a proper under- 
standing on subjects of a supposed difference. 
You are aware that it is foreign from my desi 
to enter into a polemical combat. I wish by the 
help of the Lord, to lead you to a serious consi- 
deration of the importance of cultivating love 
and union with your brethren. From the many 
communications over different and anonymous 
signatures published in our paper, you see that 
many of our brethren are exceedingly opposed to 
what they suppose to be your sentiments. Have 
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they mistaken your real views? are they fightin 
against shadows?! Do you indeed hold the senti- 
ments and opinions which your brethren have 
charged upon you? I have no doubt you will 
answer in the negative; you will say they were 
mistaken. Ifso, what can be the cause of so 
many erroneous conceptions of your real views? 
Why ie it that your brethren do not understand 
precisely what you mean? Can you ascribe it 
to the dullness of their intellection, to malignity 
of heart, or to an unjustifiable and illiberal pre- 
judice? Surely not. Some who oppose your 
views are men of strong intellectual power—of 
fervent piety, and who are very justly esteemed 
rour best frends. You remember a worthy 

ishop of Virginia, whom some time since you 
had occasion to praise; he is your friend; he 
loves you, but does not approve of your opinions. 
na what he says. Of Paulinus he speaks 
thus :— 

“He wrote something last year in which he 
certainly went too far. He is now convinced 
am persuaded) and is guarded against our friend 
Campbell’s chimeras.” 

Concerning yourself he remarks :—‘* What 
shall we do with Campbell? He is certainly 
wise, but not with the wisdom of God, at least 
not often. He seems to be misled by an ambi- 
tion to be thought a reformer; but he will fail, 
or I shall miss my guess (as the Yankees say.) 
He may be as learned as Luther, or Calvin, or 
Melancthon, but they fell on other days than our 
friend Alexander. Ye is one thing to reform 
— and another to reform the Reformation.” 
And though he cannot approve of your opinions, 
“yet, after all,” says he, “I can’t throw him 
away as a good man, nor am I without hope of 
his veering about until he gets to the right point 
of the compass and hislast days be his best days.” 
Such is the opinion of this excellent bishop.— 
Consider what he says. 

Our beloved “ Paulinus” wil! not, though ho 
much loves you, be found an advocate for your 
opinions. He is not disposed to rend the churches 
for the sake of establishing your constructions 
and interpretations of the only rule. In the 
western country you have friends, but who op- 
pose your doctrine, perhaps because they misun- 
derstand you. Asa man, they love you; but as 
a teacher, you do not ss their confidence. 

Now, brother Campbell, let me suggest to you 
the -propriety and a of making out a 
summary of your faith. This is easily done. I 
can, on one half sheet of paper, give a summary 
view of my faith; or, if you choose, a synopsis 
of the lea ing and most prominent truths of the 
scriptures. By this means we can set down and 
compare your views with our own; and if any 
real difference exists, it will be seen at once. 
Will you be so kind as to let me hear from you 
on this subject. Believe me to be sincere, when 
I express for you my best wishes and prayers. 

ours, in very great haste 
rence Crack. 


Beruany, Ocrozrr 12, 1827. 

Brorurr Crack—I am fully aware of the purity 
of your motives, and of the excellency of the 
object of your address to me conceming “the 
importance of cultivating love and union with 
my brethren.” I thank you for calling up the 
subject again to my recollection; and be assured 
every feeling of my heart, as a man, and as & 
christian, is on the side of love and union with 
my brethren. And if I would boast of any 
attainment I have made through the tavst of 
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God, my boasting should be this—that I am wil- 
ling to go the whole length taught and recom- 
mended by the holy apostles in maintaining the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. I feel 
myself strong on this point. I can go farther in 
bearing with the infirmities of the weak than 
ninety-nine in a hundred of my brethren will 
approve. As I said before, so say | again: If I 
thought there was a man upon this continent 
who would go farther than I to unite all chris- 
tians in the bonds of love and christian union, I 
would travel on foot a hundred miles to see him. 
What you say about “the many brethren who 
are opposed to my views,” weighs not a feather 
in my estimation. I grant, indeed, that their 
concurrence in sentiment and co-operation with 
me would affurd me much pleasure, and that I 
regret that there should be any to oppose, know- 
ing, or walking in, the way of the Lord more 
perfectly. But what good cause does history re- 
cord which has not had many opponents, both open 
and clandestine? And have not good men often 
opposed a good cause? Strong as the intellectual 
powers of some who oppose ime are; fervent as 
their piety, and great as their erudition may be 
—(and I do not wish to derogate an iota trom 
their merits)—I have the satisfaction to know 
that they have not studied the subjects on which 
they oppose meas I have done. They have either 
wanted the means, the opportunity, or the pa- 
tience and perseverance necessary to such inves- 
tigations. Of this J have the same proof which 
J would have when a professed linguist reads me 
an odc in Horace, or a passage in Pindar, that he 
had not studied it so well, or better, than I. 
mechanic who inspocts a clock or a watch, knows 
what sort of mechanical attainments its architect 
ossessed, whether better or worse than hia own. 
his is a very trite method of determining such 
matters; which arc of lithe importance when 
decided. But yet it is a suitable reply to your 
remarsx. For if you intended to have caused me 
to doubt of any sentiments advanced by ime 
because of these many avowed and clandestine 
opponents, I can assure you that, ao far from this 
being the fact, if not one in a hundred of those 
who do concur in sentiment with me, did concur, 
J should be as firmly persugded as I am: or, in 
other words, if my succese had been ten times 
less than it has becn, 1 should just be as certain 
as I am of the firmness and correctness of the 
ground on which F stand. And if you intended 
rather than myself, to make others doubt of my 
sentiments, (which a majority will likely say 
was the fact,) then [I ask them, on whom you 
intended to operate, Of how much weight would 
be your remarks to a Baptist who firmly opposed 
infant sprinkling? You would tell him to con- 
sider how many good, and intelligent, and erudite 
christians, differed from him and opposed him; 
some in one way and some in another. He would 
say, if all the people in the state, or if an over- 
whelming majority of all the professors of chris- 
tinnity upon earth, should oppose me for opposing 
infant sprinkling, I would still say, and believe 
in my heart, that it is a human tradition. Think 
of this, brother Clack, and make use of stronger 
arguments in your next letter. 
our quotations from brother Bishop Semple’s 
leiter to Dr. Noel come next to be noticed. 
Without a single censorious remark on the means 
by which brother Noel obtained this morsel, or 
on his sending it to you for publication without 
the knowledge and consent of Bishop Semple; I 
say, paming y these and some other little things, 
which I hope not to be under the necessity of 
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as respects Paulinus, he has since spoken for 
himself in the * Christian Baptist;? and as for 
my “chimeras,” brother Semple has already 
been called upon for an TE which be 
cannot, coneistently with his high standing, avoid 
presenting to the public. 

I am sorry to see two sentences in this extract: 
Sorry, because of the regard and almost venera- 
tion | have for the author. The one is—He is 
certainly wise, but not with the wisdom of God, 
at least not often.” With what wisdom, if not 
the wisdom of God? Is it of the Devil? The 
other is, “He seems to be misled by an ambition 
to be thought a reformer.” Where now that 
charity which thinks no evil? And where is 
the proof? But I push this matter no farther, 
waiting for brother Semple’s explanations. J 
hope what Solomon says about him that separates 
chief friends, may not be applicable to either the 
tattler or the publisher of this garbled extract. I 
do hope that the cause I plead may never stand 
in need of such subterfuges or of such auxilia- 
ries. I thank you upon the whole, brother Clack, 
for letting out so much of the secret. I am wil- 
ling to gather honey from every flower. But my 
motto is, 

& Nullius addicius jurare in verba istri.” 

“To reform the Reformation” isindeed a hard 
matter—and why? Because many think the 
Reformation was complete. But what man 
skilled in ecclesiastical history does not know 
that the reformers themselves were veering about 
from point to point till the day of their death, 
and that not one of them finished the work he 
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has befallen the Protestants is this, that they im- 
agined the Reformation was finished when Lw 
ther and Calvin died. The history of that Re- 
formation, like that of Bonaparte, will never be 
fairly given. The Reformation was a mixture of 
ten grains in one cup, nine of which were polit- 
ical and one religious. The pope’s chair is found 
in almost every sect. All synods and councils 
have need of it. And half or three-fourths of all 
our religious controversies is about who shall sit 
in the pope’s chair. If the virtuous and good, 
along with the crafty and designing, join hands 
in opposing, it will be hard indeed to reform the 
Reformation. But it is not the less necessary on 
this account. 

But so soon as brother Sempie gives an account 
of my chimeras, I will shew, from good author- 
ity, that these chimeras have bcen favorites a 
niongst the Baptists for ten centuries before the 
Reformation, and that every grand point fv 
which I contend has been espoused and either 
directly or indirectly acknowledged by the 
chureh in the wildernese for nearly twelve hur- 
dred years. We shall have the imposing weight 
of great names on both sides. 

hat to think of your “suggestions about 
making out a summary of my faith,” I know not. 
It looks about as queer as if I should aay to you, 
Brother Clack, well now do burn your little halt 
sheet summary when you have made it, and let 
not any infant see it. Your faith is smali, if a 
summary view of it could be given on one half 
sheet. Half a quire would not give a summary 
of my faith. For my faith is as summarily com- 
rehended in the New Testament as the wisest 
ead in christendom could compendize it. 

But what use have you for my summary? To 
compare your summary by mine, and to decide 
my christian fate according to the points of re- 
semblance between your summary and mine.— 
You have no right to demand it at ae: and Tam 
under no moral, religious, or political a 
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to give you such a summary statement; but if 
you wish to know for any useful and benevolent 
purpose my belief in any point or my views of any 

ge in scripture; or my opinion of any doubt- 
Pal topic, I am at your command. It shall be 
given you. 

I understand you published a a part of m 
first letter as yet in your paper. Ido not thin 
so well of this. I would rather see a little more 
justice and kindness amongst our modern pro- 

essors, than a new summary for every new moon 
in the year. Your faithful and honest friend, 
A. CAMPBELL. 


Attempt at ihe Restoration of Ancient Order. 

We have promised our readers some historical 
notices of some churches which, in late years, 
have attempted to remove out of Babylon. We 
now endeavor to redeem this pledge.—The fol- 
lowing sketches were drawn up by the churches 
themselves, in anawer to a request froma church 
in New York, which published, in 1818, a circu- 
lar to these societies in general, soliciting from 
them a statement of their views and practices, 
&c. We begin with the letter sent from New 
York, and will furnish a few of the narratives 
received in reply to it. We reserve our own re- 
marka, approbatory and disap —— until the 
documents are before our readers. Such infor- 
mation we deem of much importance to all who 
are desirous of understanding the will of the 
Great King. The faults and biemiahes of those 
who have attempted a better order of things, are 
not without benefit to us who enquire after the 
ancient order of things. Many of these socie- 
ties have progressed well, all things considered ; 
and their attempts and efforts, however they may 
be disapprobated, are of more real importance 
to be known than the doings of Luther and Cal- 
vin, and other reformers from ancient popery.— 
The time must arrive, if there be any truth in 
prophecy, orany knowledge of it in the world, 
and that before many years too, when those who 
have been forward in reforming modem popery 
will be as much esteemed asghose who reformed 
ancient popery. C, B, 


The Church professing obedience to the faith of 
Jesus Christ, assembling together in N. York; 
To the Churches of Christ scattered over the 
earth, to whom this communication may come 
— Grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied from 
God the Father, by the Holy Spirit, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dearly Beloved, 

Tat you may be better informed concerning 
those who thus address you, we have deemed it 
requisite to give the following brief ‘sketch of 
our public worship—eolicifing, at the same time, 
that wherein you may differ fom us in any mat- 
ter, faithfulness will dispose you to refer us to 
apostolic pracu plain and intelligible to the 
capacity of the plain and simple followers of the 
Lamb—as we have not much of this world’s 
learning, and are disposed to admit that alone as 
oblige: which can be clearly adduced from 
the New Testament, without the aid of sophistry 
or allusion to the practices of man. And we 
trust it may be given us from above, to receive with 
meekness whatever of this nature your love and 
concer for our welfare may dispose you to com- 
municate. 

The order, which we derive from the law of 
Christ, is as follows: 

We require that all whom we receive into fel- 
lowship should believe in their heart, and con- 
fess with their mouth, that Jesus is the Christ; 
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thet he died for our sins, according to the scrip- 
tures; and that upon such confession, and such 
alone, they should be baptized. 

We hold it to be the duty and privilege of the 
disciples of Jesus to come together into one 
lace, on every first day of the week, rejoicin 
in the recollections which that day revives— 
whereon the Lord Jesus destroyed the power 
both of hell and death, by his resurrection 
from the dead, and gave sure hope to his people 
of being raised also. When thus assembled, wo 
proceed to attend toall the ordinances which we 
can discover to be enjoined by the practice: of 
the first churches, and the commandments of the 

Lord and his apostles. 

Ist. Our elders presiding, and the brethren all 
together, (having no fellowship in sacred things . 
with those who confess and obey not the faith,) 
in obedience to the command, | 7¥m. ii. 1, &c.— 
we commence our public worship by kneeling 
down and offering the supplications, prayers, &c. 
directed in that passage—the elders by them- 
selves, or one of the brethren selected by them 
as ———— speaking as the mouth of the body. 

2d. One of the elders selects a suitable hymn 
or psalm, expressive of praise; in the singing of 
which all the members stand up and join. 

3d. A portion of the word of God is read b 
one of the elders relative to the subject or insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper; upon which thanks 
are given, by one of the elders or brethren, for 
the bread;—and after the breaking of bread— 
thanks for the cup;—and after taking the cups 
suitable hymn or psalm is sung. 

4th. A passage relative to the fellowship or 
contribution for the poor saints is read; then 
prayer for suitable dispositions, and thankagiving 

or ability and privilege to contribute in this way. 
The collection forthe saints follows. 

5th. Previous to reading the holy scriptures; 
prayer for the Holy Spirt to open the under- 
standing of all present, to understand 2nd receive 
the sacred word. The reading consists of a 
chapter in the Law, one in the Prophets, and one 
in the New Testament. After each, a pause is 
made to allow opportunity to any of the brethren 
to make remarks by way of illustration as the 
subject might require. 

6th. Exhortation from the word of God, by the 
elders or brethren. 

7th. Praise. 

8th. Prayer and separate. 

In the evening, the church assembles for wor- 
ship; after which the elders in their turn, and 
some other of the brethren, approved by the 
church, declare the gospel to those without. 

A love feast is also attended to—and a meet- 
ing on a week evening—but those not appearing 
to be of the same strict obligation with the du- 
ties of the Lord’s day, are sometimes made to 
give way to circumstances. 

The kiss of charity, the washing of the feet, 
and the entertainment of the disciples, being 
things the performance of which arises fram spe- 
cial occasions exemplified in the New Testa- 
ment, we deem of importance to be attended to 
on such occasions. 

Discipline ig aleo e duty which will sometimes 
fall to the lot of the’ disciples on the Lord’s day. 

It may be necessary to observe, that aur elders 
labor at their respective cane for their sup- 
port, and are not burdensame to the church; but 
in case of need, or that the duties of their office 
render aid necessary, the church deem it their 
duty and privilege to communicate liberally to 
them, as “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

As to our intercourse with the world, T re- 
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quire strict uprightness in walk and in dealing, 
sobriety in spirit and behaviour—kindness to- 
wards all, even enemiese—no evil speaking of 
eny—but zeul for every good work—whether it 
respect the bodies or souls of men. Ina word, 
that righteousness of character before al! men, 
which the word enjoins as the evidence of being 
in Christ, and as the recommendation of his re- 
ligion to mankind. We believe also, that accord- 
ing to the word of God, christians should be sub- 
ject to “the powers that be” in every nation, un- 
* where any of their commands might require 
a breach of the law of Christ. Consequently, 
that disciples should have no lot or part in any 
combinations for the overthrow or disturbance of 

overnmente—it being injurious to the cause of 
Seats our Lord, that any of his people should 
suffer justly in this world as evil doers. 1 Pet.2. 

In our relationship to each other as christians, 
we are all brethren, having no distinction in the 
chureb, except what gifts necessarily create— 
but we do not therefore seek to abolish, nor in- 
terfere with those earthly distinctions which our 
respective stations in the world may require, un- 
less where, and so far as these might clash with 
the authority of the divine word. 

We view it as our duty to be subject to, and 
to forbear each other, to please our brethren, and 
not wound their weak conscience; but to deny 
ourselves, and in all things seek the peace and 
comfort of the church, where such compliance 
would not countenance error. We esteem it al- 
so to be our duty to love our brethren in deed as 
wecll as in word; holding our substance (which 
we have as the s‘ewards of God) in readiness to 
supply their necessities: showing by our willing- 
ness to contribute, that we walk by faith and not 
by sight, and are laying up our treasure where 
no moth can corrupt, nor thief break through 
and steal. 

The questions and disputations that generally 
prevail among professing christians have no place 
among us: their reasonings and speculations oc- 
cupy no partof ourtime. The knowledge of 
the simple truth, declared by the Lord Jesus and 
his aposties—and the practical godliness arising 
from that knowledge, are the things whereon 
we desire to bestow our attention. 

It should not be omitted, that in all our mea- 
sures and decisions, unanimity, and not majori- 
ty, is deemed the scriptural rule. 

There are scattered over this continent, a few 
small societies who have conformed in part to the 
simplicity of the apostolic faith and practice.— 
We also address to such a similar epistle, and 
shouid you favor us with your correspondence, 
we purpose, if the Lord will, to make known 
the result of this our communication, to all whom 
we shall have reason to esteem disciples of the 
Lord Jesus. 

The date of your coming together—the num- 
ber of members—whether you have elders and 
deacons—together with any additional informa- 
tion, will be very acceptable to the church that 
thus addresses you. 

Now may He who was dead, and is alive, and 
lives—over all, God blessed forever, preserve you 
blameless—to Him be glory both now and for 
ever. Amen. 

Approved and adopted by the church, and 
signed in their behalf, b 

WILLIAM OVINGTON, 
HENRY ERRITT, 
JonaTman HATFIELD, 
James SAUNDERS, 
Baws, 


Elders. 


Deacons. 
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The Church of Christ meeting in Morrison's Court, 
Glasgow, to their brethren the Church of Christ 
in New York. 

DrakLy Betoven,—Y our epistle of March the 
Ist came duly to ue, and our joy snd gratitude 
to the Father of mercies, have been excited by 
this instance of a socicty of believers in Christ, 
meeting together among themselvee, and sepa- 
rating from the world and from false professors, 
in order to walk according to the dictates of the 
kingdom of Zion, directed by his word and spirit 
in the exhibition of his kingdom. We are glad 
to observe also your zeal for ancient brotherly 
intercourse between churches holding the same 
faith and observing the same practices—an at- 
tainment too much neglected in our days. In 
apostolic times, a memberof one christian church 
had access to fellowship in another, on the foot- 
ing of his membership in the former alone. 
Thus Phebe is commended to the church at 
Rome, as being a member of the church at 
Cenchrea, Rom. xvi. 1,2, and it appears that 
such recommendations were usual in those times. 
2 Cor. iii. 1,2, 3. 

To maintain such brotherly intercourse, both 
in a church and between different churches, it 
is necessary to guard both against too much and 
too little forbearance; and especially in respect 
to the external order of the society. According- 
ly, any shades of difference from your practices 
which are among us, we think should not affect 
or mar our relation as sister churches. 

We, as well as you, require such as we re- 
ceive into our fellowship to believe in their 
hearts, and confess with their mouths, that 
“ Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” We think 
the scriptural meaning of this expression includes 
the belief of the character of God manifest in 
the flesh, and of the all-perfect and all-effica- 
cious atonement which he has made by shed- 
ding his blood: it includes also the belied of the 
promise, that whosoever believes the testimony 
of God respecting the efficacy of the atonement, 
shall be saved. The profession that Jesus is 
the Christ, includes also the acknowledgement 
of the dominion of the Redeemer, and the au- 
thority of his laws; that he is both “Lord and 
Chriet..». With regard to both faith and practice, 
we hold the meaning of a passage to be the 
word of God, rather than any form of speech. 
Hence, when a poson professes to believe that 
“Jesus is the Christ,’ we satisfy ourselves that 
he understands and believes thoee words in the 
scriptural sense; for whilst we know that “no 
man can call Jesus Lord, but by the Spirit of 
God,” we know also that many say to Jeaus, 
“Lord, Lord,” who have no part in his kingdom. 
The gospel contains the testimony of God re- 
specting the Saviour and the salvation, the dig- 
nity of the Saviour’s character and the efficacy 
and satisfactory nature of the atonement, and 
the completeness of the glorious redemption. It 
contains also the divine promise, that whoso- 
ever is illuminated to believe the divine testi- 
mony shall be saved, and is by thia faith justi- 
fied. Such as make a credible profession of 
this faith we baptize and receive into fellowship 
with the church. 

On the firat day of the week we count it our 
duty and privilege to meet, and joyfully com- 
memorate the death of Christ as an atonement 
for sin, and his resurrection as the pledge of our 
justification, as that by virtue of which we are 
raised to the *‘ newness of life,” and as the sam- 
ple and the earnest of our deliverance from the 
power of the grave at the last day. In — 
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exercises we think it our duty to promote the 
glory of God and our mutual edification. 

In our social observances on the Lord's dav, 
we judge worshipping “in spirit and in truth,” 
to be chiefly important, rather than any particu- 
lar arrangement of observances, or any particu- 
lar bodily exercises in them. 

Except that we begin with praise and prayer, 
and interpose these exercises between the other 
observances, our general arrangement is taken 
from the words, Acts ii. “they continued in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” In the 
forenoon we commence with praise and payer 
each twice; the first referring to the Lord’s day, 
the second before reading the word. Then we 
read in the historical] part of the Old Testament, 
from the beginning to the end of either. We 
read also in those books called Hagiographa, i. e. 
Job, and to the end of Canticles; and we read 
also in the historical part of the New Testament, 
i. e. from the beginning to the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles. We next sing and pray with a 
view to the exercise, and attend to mutual ex- 
hortation and instruction; and then conclude 
with prayer, praise, and the dismission. In the 
middie of the day, as many of the members as 
find it convenient meet to a temporal repast, 
where we think it right to enquire after each 
other's welfare, and to cultivate familiarity with 
each other. This is our love feast. Inthe after- 
noon we commence, as in the forenoon, with 
praise and prayer, each twice. Then we again 
attend to the apostles’ doctrine by reading the 
prophets and apostles. We next praise and pray 
Pith a view to the collection or fellowship. We 
next attend to the Lord’s supper, the observance 
being preceded by praise, and a reference to the 
institution, and — preceding both the 
bread and the cup. After the supper a hymn ia 
sung, end then (for some time past) prayer, and 
a discourse by one of the pastors or preachers, 
and conclude as in the forenoon. In the fore- 
noon the members of the church sit generally 
apart from others; in the afternoon, almost uni- 
versally so. And we are advancing more and 
more in this, whilst we still forbear on it. Such 
is our ordinary procedure; but we dont think it 
essential. Until lately the Lord’s supper was 
our last observance, except praise and prayer. 
We stand at prayer and praise. In our “meae- 
ures and decisions,” the voice of the church is 
fairly taken, and the minority generally fall in 
with the majority. The difference generally 
arisce from a misunderstanding, and is removed 
by explanation; or the difference may relate to 
a point not settled by the scriptures, and then it 
ought to be matter of forbearance. To exact a 
greater unanimity than this, leads, we think, to 
tyranny on one part and hypocrisy on the other, 
and to endless divisions of churches. Such 
is our mode, and we think it warranted by the 
word of God. But we do not blame you for 
commencing with prayer, though we think the 
words “first of all, 1 Tim. ii. 1. 1. and “ first,” 
1 Tim. i. 16. mean “principally” and “princi- 
pal,” or chiefly and chief. And we read, “En- 
ter into his gates and courts with praise.” We 
will not blame you for kneeling at prayer, and 
we expect you wil! not blanfe us for standing at 
this exercise. We do not blame you for reading 
your warrant regularly before the Lord's supper 
and the collection; nor would we blame you 
though you should read a similar warrant regu- 
tarly before prayers and praises, and the readin 
and exhortations; though we do not think this 
necessary. We expect you will not blame us 
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though we sometimes read these warrants, some- 
times refer to them, and sometimes suppose them 
understood and admitted. 

Such differences as. -subsist between us, we 
think, should not be grounds of separation nor 
matters of dispute among churches. ‘* We must 
contend earnestly for the faith;” but unlearned 

uestions, i.c. questions to which the word af- 

ords no decided answer, we must “ avoid.” If 

we do not avoid such disputes, they are sure to 
“ engender strifes,” and are the great cause of 
divimon, both among disciples and churches. 

Regarding brotherly intercourse, and our con- 
duct in the world both to men in general, and to 
rulers, your letter expresses our sentiments, and 
those of the churches with which we have fel- 
lowship. 

Such churches as ours have existed in Scot- 
land, at Edinburgh and Glasgow, from thirty to 
forty years. Of late (1812) a division took place 
on the question of small societies, without pas- 
tors, having a right to use the Lord’s supper.— 
We took the affirmative of this question. We 
differ from some other Baptists also in receiving 
only baptized believers, whilet they plead for 
admitting all true believers to their fellowship. 
We differ from others who forbid the brotherly 
exhortations on the Lord’s day in the public 
meetings of the church. Our members are 
about one hundred and eighty. Those of our 
sister church at Paisley about the same. There 
are besides a number of churches, as at Perth, 
London, Liverpool, &c. &c. and many socicties 
without pastors, with whom we are in the habit 
of christian intercourse. 

We are, on behalf of the church here, who 
wish you grace, mercy, and peace, in Christ 
Jesus, yours for the gospel’s sake, 

James Watt, 


Glasgow, May 10, 1818. James Bucnan. 





Obituary Notice. 

AFTER the first form of this number was in 
type, on Monday, the 22d ult. at nearly 11 o’clock 
. M. after a tedious and painful illness of a 
consumptive character, which she bore with the 
utmost fortitude, patience, and resignation— 
departed this life, Mrs. MARGARET CAMPBELL, 
consort of the editor of this paper, aged thirty- 
six years. The deceased was a christian in 
profession and practice, and did in her life and 
deportment for many years recommend the ex- 
cellency of the christian profession to all her 
acquaintance; and during her long illness, and 
in her death, she did exhibit to her numerous 
connexions and friends, how tranquilly and 
cheerfully a christian can meet death and resign 
the spirit into the hands of a gracious and divine 
Redeemer. “I die,” she said, “without an 

anxiety about any thing upon the earth, havin 

committed all that interests me into the hands o 
my faithful and gracious Heevenly Father, and 
in the confident expectation of a glorious resur- 
rection when the Lord Jesus appears unto the 
salvation of all who trust in him.” Without an 
effort towards a eulogy or an encomium—without 
a single bias from the most endearing relation— 
we simply announce the above event for the 
information of a numerous acquaintance, widely 
extended, and as an apology tor the delay of the 
present number beyond the usual time. Her 
dying addreseto her five surviving little daughters, 
we may, for their benefit and that of others, 
shortly lay before our readers in a subsequent 
number. “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away. Biessed be the name of the Lord.” 

— 


No. 5.] Decemser 3, 1827. 
Attempt at the Restoration of Ancient Order. 
Jury 31, 1818. 


The Church of Christ assembling in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh—to the Church of Christ in New 
York—Grace unto you, and peace from God 
the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Dear BretTareN,—WeE have been much re- 
freshed, and cdified, by the communication 
with which you have favored us. Convinced 
that the more general diffusion of the gospel of 
the kingdom must be accompanied with a great- 
or devree of union among believers, and that that 
union can only be produced by renouncing our 
own wisdom, and keeping the ordinanccs as de- 
livered by tlhe apostles, 1 Cor. xi, 2—We endea- 
vor in all things to observe the instructions con- 
tained in the New Testament. We are, howev- 
er, deeply sensible from what we observe in 
others, and stil! more from our own experience, 
that we are prone to be misled and blinded by 
prejudice, while professing a desire to do the 
will of God; and therefore we are happy to com- 
municate with our brethren, that we may be mu- 
tually profitable to each other. 

In compliance with your wish, we sha!l now 
proceed to vive you a brief sxetch of our history 
esachurch, and inform you of the manner in 
which we conduct our worship. In most res- 
pects it agrees with your practice, and where it 
differs, we shall mention to you the reasons of 
our conduct, 

It is about twenty years since we were first 
associated together. At that time, we observed 
the Lord’s supper once a month; and although 
wo had a pustor, we also procured a succession 
of preachers fro:n a distance, whose discourses 
were more addressed to those who were without 
than tu the church. 

Our first step towards scriptural order, was 
our beginning to break bread every Lord’s dav. 
In examining this subject, we learned, that the 
churches of Christ, to the end of the world, ought 
in all things to be guided by the apostolic tra- 
ditions. 

The subject of mutual exhortation and disci- 
line on the Lord’s day was next agitated.— 
hese had formerly been attended to at our 

weckly evening mecting, but we became con- 
vinced, that whatever is enjoined on the church- 
es, should be observed on the first day of the 
week, as this is the only day on which the dis- 
ciples are commanded to assemble, and on which 
the great body of the church are able to attend. 
About the same time, the question of baptism 
came under our consideration; and in conse- 
quence of many being baptized, and mutual ex- 
hortation and discipline on the Lord’s day being 
introduced, a considerable number left us, who 
still continue to assemblo as an Independent 
church. This took place about ten years ago, since 
which time we have observed our present order. 

Our number is about two hundred and fifty. 
We have three elders and four deacons: we had 
four elders; but oneof them, (brother Thom 
eon) has for many years been desirous of preach- 
ing Christ in foreign lands, and has left us with 
this intention. He was commended to the Lord 
for the work by prayer, with fasting and laying 
on of hands. He sailed on the 12th instant from 
Liverpool for Buenos Ayres, as he considered 
the southern part of your continent to be more 
neglected than any other missionary field. We 
request your constant prayers on hia behalf. 

e meet at half past 10 o’clock on the Lord’s 
day morning. After prayer by the presiding el- 
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der, (in which 1 T$m. ii. 1, 2 is particularly at- 
tended to,) any case of discipline which requires 
to be mentioned is laid before the church; the 
names of those who have applied for fellowship 
are also read, and the result of the conversation 
which the elders and two or more of the bretb- 
ren have had with them, is stated. If the church 
be satisfied, they are baptized in the course of 
the week, and received next Lord’s diy On 
their admission they are saluted with a kiss by 
the presiding elder, while the church stands up 
in token of approbation. We consider it neces 
gary, not only to inquire into the views of the 
gospel which those who apply to the church en- 
tertain; but we endeavor to ascertain whether 
they are acting under its influence. We know 
from the testiinony of God that the truth works 
effectually in all who believe; but we see many 
who make a scriptural profession of faith with- 
out bringing forth the fruits of righteousncss, and 
consequently show that they are not etandinz in 
the true grace of God. Hence the necessity of 
inquiring into the conduct of men, since they 
have professed to know the truth. The exam- 
ple of scripture is clear on this subject. Paul's 
confession must have been unexceptionable; jet 
the disciples did not reccive him till they heard 
the testimony of Barnabas respecting his cor 
duct. The presiding elder then gives out à 
psalin or hymn, in singing which the brithrean 
join, standing. A chapter is read from the Uid 
Testament, and a corresponding one from tie 
New. (We go regularly through the Old Ter 
tament in the morning, and through the New ia 
the afternoon.) One of the brethren is cailed 
on by the elder to engage in prayer, and at the 
conclusion of this and all our prayers the church 
says Amen. Praise. The elder, aftera few 
observations on the Lord’s supper, gives thanks, 
or calls on one of the brethren to do so. The 
bread is then handed about by the deacons. In 
like manner the cup, after giving thanks. Praise. 
The contribution is made forthe poor, and once 
a month an extraordinary collection fur promo 
ing the spread of the gospel. The brethren are 
invited to teach and to admonish cach other 
Praise. Prayer by one of the brethren. The 
church is called on to salute each other with8 
holy kiss, and separates. 

We meet again at a quarter past two o'clock 
after an interval of nearly an hour and a ball 
We begin with praise. A chapter in the Old 
and onc in the New Testament are read. Pray- 
er by one of the brethren. Praise. One « 
more of the elders teach. Prayer, praise, an 
separate at four o’clock. 

Ve have a meeting at six inthe evening; ba 
this is not attended ty all the brethren—euxe 
being engaged in instructing their families, otb- 
ers in teaching Sabbath schoola, &c. Aliet 
praise, reading a chapter, prayer, and praise, one 
of the elders preaches, and has parucularly i3 
view those that are without. On the third Lord's 
day of the month, we have in’ the evening 3 
prayer meeting for the spread of the guepeh 
when any intercating intelligence which has been 
received is read. 

On Wednesday evening we meet for an hour: 
when, after praise and prayer, one of the elders 
teaches. e conclude with prayer and prawe. 
Un Friday we do the same, only the time is oc- 
cupied by the exhortations of the brethren. 

Iaving thus, beloved, given you a full secouant 
of our order, we shall now make a few rem 
on some points in which a slight diference 8P- 
pears to subsist between you and us. In doing 
so, we address you with all affection, ne 
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‘ou to bear with us. We have all much to 
earn, and none of us imagine we have already 
ttained, or are already perfect. 

Ist. We do not kneel in prayer, we stand both 
a prayer and singing. This does not arise from 
hinking that kneeling is unscriptural, but be- 
ause our Beats are not so constructed as to ren- 
ler it convenient, and we find both postures re- 
ognized in the word of God. 

ga. We are not quite sure whether we under- 
tand you, when you say, “Having no fellowship 
n sacred things with those who confess and obey 
ot the faith? We have no idea of a believer 
waving fellowship in worship with an unbeliever. 
‘How shall they call on him in whom they have 
ot believed?”? But we have known permons 
vho entertain ideas on this subject which we 
udge to be unscriptural. Not only do they 
naintain that the church should eit together, 
which we ee and practise,) but they enter- 
ain a dread of others seeming to join with them 
if which we cannot perceive a trace in the wo 
f God. Under the influence of this apprehen- 
ion, some intimate to those who are poen that 
hey are not to stand up when the church prays 
r praises; others do not read the hymns leat 
ny but the church should sing. There is not a 
hadow of any such thing in the apostolic histo- 
y. We find prayer employed by the apoestlesin 
mder to bring men to the knowledge of the truth, 
@ets xxvii. 35. xxviii. 8.and no apprehensions are 
ver expressed of unbelievers appearing to join 
n worship by putting themselves in the same 
osture with believers. Besides, where any 
umber attend there generally are some disci- 
les of Christ not connected with the church, 
ind who consequentiy can, and do join in prayer 
m ise; and we know no reason why any man 
hould forbid them. We know it has been said 
ve might as well admit unbelievers to the Lord’s 
upper as suffer them to stand up along with the 
thurch in prayer or praise. But by receiving 
hem to break bread, we acknowledge them to be 
lisciples, members of the body of Christ; where- 
a their placing themselves in the same posture 
rith the church, implies no acknowledgment of 
hem, on our part, as believers. On the whole, 
ve think any attempt to prevent the hearers from 
sauming the same posture as the church, in any 
ert of their worship, is unscriptural. It gives a 
alec view of the encouragement given by Jesus 
0 sinners,and while it hasa show of faithfulness, 
t te calculated to foster a temper towards those 
vho are without very differént from what Christ 
as enjoined on his people. We do not know 
hat your sentiments, beloved, differ from our 
‘wn on this subject. If they do, we trust you 
rill take our observations in good part, as we 
ave known much evil result from the practice to 
rhich we heve referred. 

3d. We observe that you attend to a love-feast, 
mat do not consider it “of the same strict obli- 
ation with the duties of the Lord’s day.» That 
ny number of the church may eat and drink 
ygether according to circumstances, we are fully 
atisfied; but we see nothing like a love-feast in 
he New Testament, except the Lord’s supper, 

Cor. v.8. The only — on which what 
as been called a love-feast is founded, are, we 
elieve, 2 Peter ii. 13. Jude 12. But if these 
sfer to any feast observed by the churches, we 
ee no reason to doubt that it is exclusively the 
ord’s supper: for we not only find no other 
mast enjoined on the churches, but we have 
ositive evidence that it is improper on other 
ccasions to eat and drink in thechurch. When 
26 apostle reproves me Lenihan for satisfy- 
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ing their hunger while professing to eat the 
Lord’s supper, he says, Have you not houses to 
eat and dnnk int 1 Cor. xi. 22. Had he ap- 
pointed any thing like a modern love-feast, 
surely he would not have restricted their cating 
and drinking to their own houses. From com- 

ring the various | passages on this subject, we 
earn, that in partaking of the Lord’s supper, we 
are not to satisfy our hunger, and that the place 
for doing so is our own houses, where we may 
exercise hospitality to our brethren, but that the 
church ought not to come together to eat and 
drink. e do not approve of holding any reli- 
ps service as not being of “strict obligation.” 

very part of our worship is either commanded 
or not; if commanded, we are bound to obey; 
if not, itisin fact prohibited. As tothe church 
meeting on week days, it is not enjoined; but 
social prayer, &c. is enjoined, and always proper 
when circumstances permit. 

4th. As to washing the feet, it was a piece of 
hospitality which was general in the east; the 
neglect of it was an evidence of want of respect, 
Take vii. 44. but we do not consider ourselves 
bound to observe this, more than any other civil 
custom, such as girding ourselves when about 
to engage in any work, John xiii.4. If we com- 
pare the account of our Lord’s washing his dis- 
ciples’ feet, as given by John, with the parallel 
passage in Luke, we shall find that it was inten- 
ded as a reproof to his disciples, who, during 
suppers were disputing who should be greatest. 
The Lord said nothing at the time, but after sup- 
per rose and washed their feet, thus pointing out 
to them the way to true greatness in his king- 
dom. Compare Luke xxii. 24. 27. with John xiii. 
5.17. If washing our brother's feet were necese 
sary for his comfort on any particular occasion, 
it would be our duty, just as it would be so to 
"y down our lives for the brethren, 1 JoAn iii. 
16. but as the latter is our duty only in peculiar 
circumstances, so we think ia the former. 

Sth. The kiss of charity we consider to be 
very different. From the earliest ages a kiss 
has been the highest token of affection. It is 
not confined to any particular country, but being 
a natural expression of love, is universally prac- 
tised. Customs may change as to the ordinary 
expressions of good will to an acquaintance; but 
if a eon had been lost and was found, his father 
and mother would be impelled by nature to kiss 
him. The Lord does not interfere with civil 
customs, and in these his disciples ought not to 
affect singularity. Ags it is improper in believers 
to dress in a different manner from others, so 
when meeting on the street, they ought not to 
distinguish themselves by an —— of ad- 
dress. But in the churches of the saints there is 
neither European nor Asiatic. Every distinction 
is lost in the character of disciples of Jesus, and 
to him alone all are to be subject. When he 
directs such a society to observe any thing, they 
are not at liberty to suppose that their obedience 
may be suspended on the local customs of the 
country in which they sojourn. Now the precept 
to salute one another with a holy kiss, is ex- 

ressly given to the churches at Corinth and 
Thessalonica, I Cor. xvi. 20. 2 Cor. xiii. 12. 1 
Thess. v. 26. But, this, it is supposed by some, 
is only to be done on “special occasions.” We 
should be glad to know what these occasions are, 
for respecting them the scripture is silent. The 
commandment does not refer to the occasional 
meetings of individuals, for it is given to the 
churches, and includes all the brethren. If it be 
alleged, that See ape to the church, it is 
to be observed by the brethren, not cokpca aiy 
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but individually—-we reply, thie is the very argu- 
ment adduced against mutual exhortation in the 
church; and those who do not practice salutation 
cannot, with any consistency, disapprove of the 
sentiments of those who affirm that the precepts 
to exhort each other do not refer to the church 
when assembled, but to our intercourse as indi- 
viduals. We believe, however, the true reason 
of the prejudices of some disciples against salu- 
tation in the church, is, that it appears to them 
formal and unnatural. No doubt all the ordi- 
nances may degenerate into form; for instance 
our meeting on every first day of the week, an 
proceeding in the same manner, may be mng 
etter than a form; we may draw near to Go 
with our mouths, and honor him with our lips, 
while our hearts are far from him; and some 
have objected to the weekly observance of the 
Lord’s supper on this very ground. It is certainly 
our duty to watch and pray against formality in 
our religious duties; but we do not see that we 
are more liable to become formal in obeying the 
commandment to salute each other, than in st- 
tending to the other ordinances. And is there 
any thing unnatural in the family of Christ, when 
they meet to commemorate his death and resur- 
fection, expressing their mutual love by givin 
each other the highest token of affection? an 
why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
he should give euch a commandment, who has 
said, By this shalt all men know that you are my 
disciples if you have love one to another? who 
has described his people as brethren, as one 
body, as members one of another? The com- 
mandmient to salute each other with a holy kiss, 
is five times repeated in the New Testament, 
and is delivered to the churches over the whole 
of the then known world, from Rome in the 
west, to Pontus and Cappadocia in the east. 

6th. As to what you say of unanimity, and 
not majority, being the scriptural rule for the 
churches, we fully agree with you that the idea 
of voting ina church is improper. But you will 
observe that the New Testament lays down no 
rule on the subject of unanimity, and therefore 
we do not consider ourselves at liberty to do so. 
Unanimity is most desirable, but it may not be 
always attainable, and we should be sorry to 
insist on any thing which might tempt our breth- 
ren to hypocrisy. So:ne churches profcss to hold 
the necessity of unanimity, and most consistently 
separate those who do not sce exactly with the 
church, i.e. the majority. But this we hold to be 
unscriptural; and that while it is our wy to 
pray for unanimity, we are not entitled to add to 
the word of God by laying down a rule for the 
churches on this subject. 

7th. There is one other point to which we 
would now, beloved, direct your attention. We 
do not know from your letter whether you are 
like-minded with us or oot on the subject of for- 
bearance, but we deem it highly important to be 
understood by al! the disciples of Christ. 

We are fi ull r satisfied that only believers ought 
to be baptized. This is evident, First. From the 
precept given to the apostles, Mark xvi. 15, 16, 
which is as plain as any law of Moses. Second. 
From the uniformity of the apostolic practice as 
recorded in the New Testament, Acts ii. 42, viii. 
12, 13, 36, 37, xviii. 8, &c. Third. From the 
explanation which is given of the import of the 
institution, by which it is necessarily restricted 
to believere, Rom. vi. Col. ii. &c. We are aware 
that error on this subject implice considerable 
darkness respecting the new covenant as dis- 
tinguished from the old. We know also that the 
confounding of the two covenants lies at the 
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root of most of the corruptions of christianity. 
But notwithstanding this, we see many who are 
evidently taught of God who adorn the doctrine 
of Jesus, and enjoy fellowship with the Father 
and with his Son, who have not been baptized, 
and that not from being ashamed to confess 
Christ, but from not understanding hie will on 
that subject. 

The quem whether such persons should be 
received into the churches has been frequently 
agitated in this country. We have only once 
been put to the test by such an application being 
made, and we saw it to be our duty to receive 
the person, although unbaptized. Our reasons 
were these :— 

ist. There is no example in the New Testa- 
ment, of any disciple being refused fellowship 
with the churches of the saints, although verious 
differences of sentiment prevailed. A church of 
Christ is a school for training up his discipies, 
and we conceive the only terms of admission 
are, that they give evidence of belonging to him. 
Hence we dare not refuse to receive a believer, 
— unbaptized. 

2d. We are expressly commanded to receive 
those who are weak in the faith, Rom. xiv. 1. 
‘to receive one another, as Christ also hae re 
ceived usto the glory of God,” Hom. xv. 7. 
Now, a disciple who holdsinfant baptism ia, ia 
this respect, weak, yet he is in the faith; and, 
therefore, we think ourselves bound to reccive 
him. We know it has been said, that the [4h 
and 15th chapters of the Romans refer to things 
in themselves indifferent, and that the preceps 
above quoted, respect only such matters; bat 
those who argue thus, have not duly considered 
the subject. Meats and drinks sre doubtless in- 
different in themselves; but their introduction 
into religion is not a matter of indiff=rence. The 
whole system of antichrist is founded on an at 
tcinpt to introduce Jewish observances into the 
kingdom of Christ.’ The obscrvance of days is 
spoken of in connexion with the precept to re- 
ceive the weak believer, Rom. xiv. 5. and yet 
the apostle elsewhere declares, that the obser- 
ance of days and times led him to fear thst the 
Galatians had never received the truth, Gal. iv. 
10, 11. We, therefore, understand the precepts 
to reccive him that is weak in the faith, in their 
plain and obvicus meaning, and consider them 
as referring to any error into which a real dist 
ple of Christ may fall. Of this we have a sink: 
ing proof, 1 Cor. viii. where great ignorance oa 
most important subjects, is declared to be com 
patible with true discipleship. 

3d. We shall just refer to one more passge 
on this subject, Phil. iii. 15, 16. “ Let us, there 
fore, as many as be perfect be thus minded: and 
if, in any thing, you be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal] even this to you. Neverthe!s) 
whereto we have already attained, let us wot 
ay the same rule, let us mind the same thing.” 

his appears conclusive on this question, 324 
therefore, while we pray that grace may be wi 
all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in a> 
cerity, we caunot refuse to receive any of them 
who desire to observe the institutions on which 
we are agreed; and this we are convinced is the 
scripture way to unity of sentiment, which ought 
constantly to be the subject of our fervent prij- 
ers. 

Such, beloved, are the observations which 
have occurred to us on the perusal of letter. 
We regret that in consequence of the corruptions 
introduced into the kingdom of Jesus, it isnece* 
sary for his disciples to say so much about the 
On this * 
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ransformed into an angel of light, and,; he is more opposed to a tenet because of the 
i the deceitfulness of our hearts, may di- | system to which it belongs, or the people who 
‘ attention from that righteousness, and | hold it, than on account of ite own innate mean- 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, in which the | ing and tendency, he acts the sectary, and not the 
m of God consists; while we are zeatously | christian: and so of all predilections and antipa- 
ling for those institutions, the real object thies, when they are created, guided, or control- 
‘Dis to promote every holy temper of mind. | Jed b any thing extrinsic of are subject matter 
e course of our experience, we have seen itself 
ew, who, while they ared to be ad-| Our hymns are, for the most part, our creed in 
z in the knowledge of the nature of the| metre, while it appears in the prose form in our 
m of Christ, were evidently losing spirit- | confessions. A methodistic sermon must be 
f mind, and becoming much less exem-| succeeded by a methodistic hymn, and a metho- 
ı their conduct than formerly. We have | distic mode of singing it. And so of the Pres- 
ich make shipwreck of faiti and a good byterian. There is little or no difference in an 
nee; while others, whose views they de- sect in this one particular. Even the Quaker is 
ag being nearer Judaism than Christianity, not singular here; for as he has no regular Ber- 
wed honorably, and died triumphing in| mon he has no regular song, hymn, nor prayer. 
ve of eternal life through Christ. Those who have many frames and great vicissi- 
re, therefore, account the ordinances of | tudes of feeling, sing and pray much about them, 
o be of little importance? Do we adopt | and those who are more speculative than practi- 
timents of those, who scem to think that | cal, prefer exercises of intellect to those of the 
irches of Christ may do what seems good | heart or affections. 
r own eyes, according to their views of | The hymn book is as an index to the 
sncy? By no means, any more than we | brains and to the hearts of a people as the creed 
t the scriptures, because those who are un- | book; and scarce a “ sermon is preached,” 
l and unstable, wreat them to their own| which is not followed up by a corresponding 
stion. But we wish to approve ourselves hymn or song. 
‘vants of God, by the armor of righteous-| “Does the preacher preach up Sinai instead of 
1 the right hand and on the left. Calvary, Moses instead of Christ, to convince or 
our earnest prayer for you, beloved breth- | convict his audience? Then he singe— 
at you may stand complete in all the will “ Awak'd by Binai’s awful sound, 


1; that your light may eo shine before My soul in bonds of guilt I found, 
hat others, seeing your good worka, may And knew not where to go; 
our heavenly Father; that Mey may be O'erwheha'd with sin, with anguish slain, 
ess and harmless, the sons of God, with- Te eae sorn Agun; 
uke, in the midst of a crooked and per- iasa 
ation, shining among them as lights in — — aye ed, 
tid.—Now the God of peace, that brought no reljef could Sind. , 
ard of iho abeo, throng the blood of the | "Ene ameer mas be cora panlar pr, 
erd of the sheep, through the of the ner m ros Wo 
sting Svona miki yo perfect in every O'erwheim’d my tortur’d mind. 
rork to do his will, working in you that “A did Sinai thunder zoll, 
is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus on uaa oul a 
; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Ales! I read and saw it plain, 
' The sinner must he torn again, 
` Or drink the wratb of God.” 
—— I know of nothing more anti-evangelical than 


the above verses; but they suit one of — 
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convincing sermons, and the whole congrega- 
tion must sing, suit or non-suit the one half of 
them. But to finish the climax, this exercise is 
called praising God. 

But again—Dvoes the preacher teach his con- 
gtegation that the time and place when and 
where the sinner should be converted was de- 
creed from all eternity? Then out of complais- 
ance to the preacher, the congregation must 
prawe the Lord by singing— 

“Twas fir'd in God’s eternal mind 
When bis dear sons should mercy find: 


-Froni everlasting he decreed 
When every good should be conveyed.” 


“ Determin’! wasthe manner hw 

We shou'd be brought the Lord to know; 
Yoan, hy deerced the very place 

Where he would call us by his grace.” 


Iathe abs lute and unconditional perseverance 
of all the converted taught? Then, after sermon, 
all must sing— 

t Bafe in tke arms of Sovereign Love 
We ever shali remain, 


Nor shal! the rage of earth or bell 
Make thy dear couusels vain.” 


* Not one of all the chosen race 
But shall to heaven attuin; 
Partake on earth the purpoe’d grace, 
And then with Jesus reign.” 


But dues the svstein teach that there are and 
must neccssarily be cold and dark seasons in the 
experience of all christians, and that such only 
are true christians, who have their doubts, 
feare, glooms, and winters? Then the audience 
sings— 

“Dear Lord, if, indeed, I am thine, 
If thou art my sun and my song, 
Bay why do I languish and pine, 
And why are my winters 20 long? 
O drive these dark clouds from my sky, 
Thy soul-cheering presence restore, 
Or take me unto thee on high, 
Where winter and clouds are no more,” 


Without being prolix or irkeome in filing ob- 
jections to all these specimens of hymn singing, 
shall mention but two or three :-— 


1. They are GD contrary tu the spirit and 
genius of the christian religion. 


2. They are unfit for any congregation, as but 
few in any one congregation can with regard to 
truth, apply them to themselves. 

3. They are an cssential part of the corrupt 
systems of this day, and a decisive characteristic 
of the grand apostacy. But a further develope- 
ment of this subject we postpone to our next. 

Emror. 


Reply to Spencer Clack’s 2d Letter.— Letter II. 

BROTHER CULAcCK,——l feel constrained to tell 
vou that there is a little too much management 
and apparent art in your correspondence with me, 
In the conclusion ot your letter five, in two parta, 
you say—] have, agreeably to your request 
published your reply entire.’—What the wor 
“entire” means in Kentucky, you ought to know 
better than I; but in Virginia we never say we 
have a thing entire when we have just the half 
of it. Nor even if we had the whole of it in 
two slices we should not feel ourselves warranted 
in saying we had it entire. You published one- 
fourth of my reply in one paper, and another 
fourth in a second paper, and two-fourthe of it are 
yet unpublished, you say you have “published 
iny reply entire.” Thisis one blemish in you, 
brotherClack. Are you afraid that your readers 
should have one of my letters entire at one time? 
If not, why give birth to the suspicion? And 
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why make them believe that they had my reply 
to your first letter “concluded,” when, in fact, 
they had not more than the one half of it!! Ba 
you spent your energies in the last in dictating 
to me how I should have answered Elder Stone. 
Did I ask you for advice, brother Claek? Or 
did I choose you for my preceptor? When I 
sit for lessons I claim the nght of ee 
instructor. And believe me, brother Cleck, 
there are a hundred persons on this continent 
who would, in my judgment, be more eligible 
than you. Besides, | exceedingly reprobate 
your dictations regarding the course to be par- 
sued in relation to Elder Stane, and “the Chns- 
tians” with him. The policy of “fire brands, 
arrows, and death,” is not the course that Paul 
persuades. However I cannot thank you for 
your advice, ncither matter nor manner, ins 
much as it was not solicited. 

An extract from Robinson Crusoe would have 
been of as much merit and utility in your last 
letter as the reported sermon detailed by some 
laugh-loving recorder, from the lips of some said- 
to-be Christian preacher. Why you should bate 
made such a detail to me, unless to stir up the 
“odium theologicum,” E know not. lt is ofa 
piece with your reported extracts from bist 
Semple’s letter to tor Noel—and desi 
to answer a similar purpose. This is another 
epeck in you, brother Clack. 

These hints, brief indeed, in comparison # 
what they might, and, perhaps, ought to be, will 
just suffice to show you that your policy is daly 
apprehended and appreciated. These imper 
nent items in your correspondence being tha 
noticed, I proceed to finish my reply to you 
second letter. 

You asked for a summary exhibition of 
faith in your second letter. This I did not thi 
prope? to give you in my last. And indeed I 
could not give you a more summary exhibitica 
of my faith, than by presenting you with a New 
Testament. But seeing the acceptation of the 
word enitre in Kentucky, I have been led to cor 
clude that I might, in a similar acceptation of 
terms, give you a summary exhibition of at least s 
part of my faith. And as I wish to see what wè 
you have for it, and being of a very aceomme 
dating disposition, I will, for once, draw up 8 
summary, and consummate your happiness, by 
dedicating it to you. 

A summary exhibition a. 49th chapter of 9 


aith. 
Credo, (I believe] that, In the beginning wa 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and th 
word was God—this was in the beginning wih 
God. All things were made by it, and withod 
it not a single creature was made, In it we 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shone in darkness, and the darkness admir 
ted it not.—That God has so loved the world s 
to give hie only begotten Son, that whosoeved 
believes on him may have eternal life. Fa 
God has sent his Son into the world, not to cor 
demn the world, but that the world may b 
saved by him.—That Jesus Christ was born of 
the seed of David, with respect to the flesh; bet 
was declared to be the Son of God, with respeti 
to the Spirit of Holinesa, by hie regurrectios 
from the desd—for he died for our sins, wat 
buried and arose the third day, according to the 
scriptures, and commanded that gled tidings of 
gen joy to all people should be published in 
is name—viz. That through faith in his neme 
we ore justified from all things, and being bap 
tized for the remission of our sins, tbe Holy 
Spirit is given to us, and we having the — of 
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God's Son sent into our soari o, Abba, Father. 
And this is the will of him that sent him, that 
whosoever sees the Son and believes in him, 
shali have everlasting life, and Jesus will raise 
him up at the last day: for there ehall be a 
resurrection of the just and of the unjust, and 
when the Son of man comes in his glory, all na- 
tions will be assembled before him, and he will 
separate them as a shepherd separates his sheep 
from his goats, and the righteous shall be receiv- 
ed into everlasting life, and the wicked shall go 
away into everlasting punishment—for without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord:—and he 
gave himself for our sina, that he might purify 
to himself a chosen people, zealous of good 
works, and became the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them who believe in, and obey him.” 

So ends this chapter of my creed, which is 
one of the most important chapters in it; and I 
can assure you that there is nothing in any other 
chapter at variance with this. 

But I wait for your objections to my epitome. 

Yours, &c. A. CAMPBELL. 

P. S.—Please inform the readers of your pa- 
per that I would advise them, if they wish to do 
themselves justice, not to depend too much upon 
your columns for obtaining a correct view of my 
sentiments; but to read the Christian Baptist for 
themselves, for a year or two before they de- 
cide upon my course. A.C 


Review of Dr. Noel's Circular.—No. IV. 
tt Berore the adversaries of creeds can boast 
of having gained any thing in this controversy 
it devolves upon them to do, what we ap rehend 
cannot easily bedone. They must exhibit some 
method, scriptural] and practicable, of excluding 
corruption from the church without a creed.” 
Thus speaks the Doctor's circular. When my 
criticisms upon the Doctor’s use of the term 
creed, and his definition of it, upon the term 
church, and his app liceiien of it, are remember- 
ed, the thin veil which conceals the sophism in 
the above period is removed. But should any 
n inquire for any other exposure, I will an- 
swer thus: Many churches are commended in 
the New Testament for detecting and excluding 
corruptions and corruptors; for example, the 
church in Ephesus, A. D. 97, is thus addressed 
by Jesus Christ—* Thou hast tried them which 
say they are apostles and are not, and hast found 
them liars.” They had also tried, detected, and 
“ hated” the views and practices of the Nicolai- 
tans. Now the question is, By what creed? Not 
by that ordained by Constantine; for thie was 
not made till A. D. Not by that of Dr. Lu- 
ther; for that was published first A. D. 1529. 
Not by that of Dr. Calvin; for that appeared only 
im 1537. Not by that decreed at Westminster; 
for that was perfected A. D. 1640. Not by that 
made by Dr. Geo. Fox; for that was not known 
till A. D. 1655. Not by that adopted by the 
ee Association; for that was regen- 
erated A. D. 1742. Not by that made by Dr. 
Exekine; for that was born A. D. 1733. Not 
by that finished by Dr. John Wesley; for that 
was not baptized till 1729. And most assuredly 
not by that made by Dr. Noel; for it is not yet 
finished, neither can be completed before the de- 
mise of the Doctor, unless he says he is as wise 
now as he ever can be. By what creed, then, 
did this church in Ephesus exclude these cor- 
ruptions, if not by any human creed—it must 
— been by — ete Whina re have src 
sively espoused—viz. the apostolic writings. 
we have the same creed a churches Fad A 
D. 97, we are as well furnished as they. But 
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how many corruptions have been kept out of the 
church by tbese human devices, such as Dr. 
Noel’s creed? Are the corruptions excluded 
from the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
clrurch, and found only in the world among Jews, 
Turks, and Pagans? Are there not ae many 
corruptions now in the churches as there were 
two centuries ago, before most of the present 
creeds were bom? But as I aim at brevity, I 
will lay my hand at once upon the sophism of 
the sentence above quoted. The fact is, instead 
of excluding corruptions out of the church 
creeds keep them in the church. I am sure o 
proving this to the Doetor’s own satisfaction. 
Well, Dr. Noel, is not infant sprinkling a cor- 
ruption in the church? Yes, as a baptist, I 
must say so. Could infant sprinkling, think you, 
Doctar, be gathered out of the apostolic writ- 
ings? By no means. How did the protestants 
et into the practice of it? From the creed of 
e catholics. Have the protestants got this 
corruption in their creeds? Moat certainly they 
have. Do you think, then, Doctor, that this 
corruption would have continued so long, even 
until now, had it not been forthe creeds? I can- 
didly avow, I do not think it would. I thank 
you, Doctor, for your honesty. Well, then, 
Doctor, I now say, Have not creeds kept this cor- 
ruption in the church, and will not this corrup- 
tion continue in the chureh so long as the Paido 
baptist sects retain their creeds? Yes, I must 
say, in my opinion,it will. Well, then, my dear 
eir, you must be convinced that creeds keep cor- 
ruptions in the church just so long as the creed 
ie init, instead of keeping them out. I declare 
I forgot this point, when fixing my mind upon 
keeping corruptions out of the church. I know 
you did, Doctor, but I hope you will think more 
on this subject before you next write. For you 
must admit that if this corruption is kept in the 
church by a creed, every other corruption in the 
creed must be kept in the church until it ex- 
cludes the creed. I think, Doctor, you are more 
than half convinced that when a church excludes 
a human creed, it excludes more corruption than 
the creed excludes, DITOB. 


The Baptist Recorder. 

Since writing the preceding articles, the Re- 
corder of November 10th has been received. It 
has given the casting vote in the court of my un- 
derstanding, as to its own character, and has de- 
clared itself to be conducted on the same parti 
illiberal, and unfair principles, on which 
those papers are conducted which advocate the 
cause of partyism, against the cause of catholi- 
cism or the cause of Christ. I say, such is the 
verdict which the last Recorder brings in the 
aforesaid court, on its own character. 

The editors of that journal have tried every 
means of keeping up the present order of thin 
against the ancient order of things exhibited in 
the Christian Baptist. Amongst these means, 
the following appear to be the principal :— 

1. Never to investigate the merits of any one 
essay in the Christian Baptist, 

2. To publish such excerpts from this work as 
were most likely to inflame the passions, and to 
arouse the prejudices of the readers of the Re- 
corder. 

3. To make a great display of opponents under 
various fictitious titles, and under this mask to 
attempt to render ridiculous any effort ta restore 
the ancient order of things in the church. 

4. To be very liberal in expressing strong 


.| doubts as to the piety, and great fears as to the 


orthodoxy of myself. 
43 
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5. To pronounce encomiums on my talents, as 
if the inipression made on the public was owin 
alone to my talent for writing and speaking, an 
not to what was written and spoken. 

6. To represent me as in imminent danger 
of plunging into the vortex of Unitarianism, Ari- 
anism, or some tremendous error. 

7. To pretend a great love for me, and a great 
desire to make me more useful, (to build up a 
sect, I suppose.) ; ; 

8. To put me down by obtaining the opinions 
of men of some standing in the churches, and 
then to oppose the weight of names to the evi- 
dence of truth. 

9. To publish letters full of apparent love and 
respect, and then to withhold and suppress my 
answers to them. 

10. To blow the trumpet and sound a victory, 
before the battle was begun. 

li. I was going to say something about the 
use of falsehoods in this cause; but I will refrain, 
and only make one allusion at present. 

“We are of opinion,” says the editor of 
the Recorder, “that Campbell has lost one hun- 
dred per cent. in Kentucky, or more, within 
a year.” A good argument truly. It is well it 
was only an opinion—and I am of the opinion 
that this opinion was formed from a mere wish 
that it were so, for it is grounded on no correct 
documents at all. The fact is, that the Christian 
Baptist is more generally read, and has more 
subscribers this year in Kentucky than it has 
ever had before. In Virginia, too, where it is 
represented as declining fast, it bas gained, in 
the last two years, more than a hundred per cent. 
per annum. And for the last three months, since 
the commencement of the present volume, our 
regular increase has been about seventy new 
subscribers per month. Because I am not con- 
tinually telling the folks of every few subscribers 
I have obtained, according to the manner of the 
Recorder, he took it into his head that * Camp- 
bell” had lost one hundred per cent. in Kentucky 
for one year. The fact is, both the increase of 
subscribers, and the hundreds of letters received 
from all parts of the Union, conspire in demon- 
strating that the good sense of this community 
will yct rise above the shackles and restraints 
jmposed and imposing upon it by a creed taught, 
and a creed teaching priesthood. 

I regret very much to soe the manner of spirit 
of the editors of the Baptist Recorder. It is 
unbecoming this enlightened age. The time 
has been when it suited little spirits to shield 
themselves under mighty names, and to array 
great names against the evidences of reason and 
scripture. But we rejoice, that that time has 
passed away. How unbecoming, then, for the 
„editor of a Baptist journal, with great apparent 
joy and with an air of triumph, to exclaim, # He 
and Campbell are fairly at issue!!? He alludes 
to Bishop Semple, of Virginia. Rejoice Ken- 
tucky! Rejoice Virginia! Bishop Semple and 
Campbell are at issue!!! Glorious news! Now 
we triumph! The victory is ours! Bishop Sem- 
ple and Campbell are at issue!!! Mr. Clack, this 
will not cover your retreat—this will not secrete 
your cowardice from the discerning. They will 
ask you, Why dìd you fear to publish Campbells 
reply to your letters? Why did you teli your 
readers that you had concluded his reply,” 
when you had not published the one half of his 
Teply to your first letter? Some bold genius 
amongst your readers will, perhaps, say, What 
if Semple and Campbell are at issue—if Camp- 
bell and Paul are not at issue? 

You finish the picture of human weakness, 
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when you tell your readers that Campbell is 
& growing popular among the New Lights.” He 
must then decline amongst the Old Lighis, Blue 
Lights, and No Lights. Yet, it would seem, if 
Elder Stone and his paper are of these New 
Lights, 1 am declining amongst them a hundred 
per cent. per month. 

Such are the weapons, and such the mode of 
warfare of the editors of the Recorder. I have 
more important mattter to submit to my readers, 
and as the editors of that journal have fairly. 
given up the publication of my replies, and have 
thus prevented their readers from any opportunity 
of judging for themselves, I shall neither trouble 
them, nor the public with any further notice of 
them. If they should, however, publish all my 
replies to Mr. Clack, up to the conclusion of this 
article, and if they have any thing better to sa 
than, “He and ‘Campbell are at issue,” we wi 
cheerfully present it to our readers. EDITOR. 


A Letter, said to have been written by Bishop 
from Washington City, to somebody 

in Kentucky. 

Cotiecr Hut, D. C., Serr. 26, 1827. 
Dear Brorser—T ur Baptist Recorder reached 
me yesterday, in which mention is made of 
“Querens.”? Coming here two months ago, I 
have not seen a Christian Baptist since Junc or 
July—I think June. 1 do not therefore know 
what Querens says to me orof me. After re- 
ceiving yours I inquired for a copy of the Chris- 
tian Baptist, but was informed that nobody took 
it here, and I therefore am still uninformed as to 
Querens. The Recorder, however, says that he 
—— has made a call upon me to point out 
ampbell’s chimeras. In a social correspondence 
with yourself I used the expression chimeras in 
allusion to Mr. Campbell’s extraordinary views 
of christianity. When I wrote, I did not cal- 
culate upon my letter’s finding its way into the 
public prints. For its conp so you make an 
apology in your last to me. It was unnecessary; 
for although I did not expect my remarks to be 
proibe I cared not who knew my opinions. 
f they are worth'any thing their value cannot 
be better lajd out than in sustaining truth against 
error. If they are of no value, they can of course 
hurt no body, 
If, however, Querens thinks that I am bound 
to enter into a contest upon the many points in 
which I differ from my friend Campbell, I must 
beg leave to differ with him. Mr. Campbell’s 
views are not new, at least, not many of them— 
Sandeman, Glass, the Haldanes, were master 
spinna upon this system many ae ago. And 
they were effectually answered by Fuller and 
others. Mr. Campbell said in his answer to me, 
some time past, that Sandeman, asa writer, com- 
pared to Fuller and his compeere, was like a giant 
among dwarfs. It may be so, or, as Dr. Doubty 
says, it may not be so. I can say this, however, 
If Sandeman is a giant, he has been as com- 
petey beaten by the dwarf Fuller, as ever Go- 
iath was by David. If I am called upon, then, 
to establish my assertions as to Mr, Campbeil's 
views, I refer Querens, and all such, to Fuller's 
work against Sandeman, &c. I do not know a 
word in it that I would alter. On those on which 
brother Campbell differs from, or rather goes 
farther than these transatlantic writers, I am 
willing to adopt the defence of our principles, as 
they have been exhibited in the Recorder, so far 
as [ have seen that defence, under different sig- 
natures. I do not say, by the by, that I may not, 
at some future day, attempt something further 
upon this subject. I am, however, from some 
44 
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cause, not fond of controversy, and never have 
been. At my age, therefore, i should be rather 
afraid to embark upon so stormy an ocean. If, 
however, I should be induced to become a con- 
troversialist, I believe I should as soon enter the 
lists with my friend —— as any other, for 
three reasons—one is; on the points on which we 
differ, I am persuaded he is palpably on the 
wrong side, and it would not be a hard task to 
make it manifest. A second is, he is so much 
of a champion, that to be beaten by him would 
not be so discreditable as it might be with some 
other antagonists. A third is, I think him a 
enerous combatant with one who wishes nothing 
But fair Rey I believe, however, it is best to 
let Mr. Campbell’s system confute itself by its 
effects. It has been practically tried somewhat 
in England, more in Scotland, and in the United 
States. What has been the result? To say the 
least, it has been found like many other schemes, 
more plausible in theory than in practice. They 
advance the sentiment that the scriptures are s0 
plain that every person may comprehend them, 
and therefore — no comment, no confession 
of faith, no creed. Yet among themselves, they 
find it imnpossible to agree; and hence most of 
those who have left Scotland, &c. with these 
views, have so far relinquished them as to amal- 
mate with other denominations or have dwind- 
ed to nothing. When I think of Mr.Campbell’s 
talents, conjoined with pleasant manners, and 
apparently a pious spirit, I am exceedingly griev- 
cd that he has been heretofore, and is likely to 
be hercafter, of so little advantage to the cause. 
I cannot but hope that he will be brought to a 
more scriptural and more rational course. If you 
think the above remarks will subserve the cause 
of truth, you are at liberty to furnish them for 
the Recorder, and lct them take their chance. 
Yours affectionately, Ro. B. SENPLE. 


To R. B. Semple, of Virginia. : 

Bisnor Semrte— Your kind wishes for me, aud 
ardent desires that I may be brought to a more 
rational and scriptural course are most gratefully 
appreciated, and most sincerely reciprocated by 
your unworthy brother. I do, hereby, most sin- 
cerely claim your aid in putting me to rights.— 
You are the most competent person in Virginia 
for such an undertaking, for you see most clearly 
“that I am palpably on the wrong side un the 
points in which we differ.” Whereas the editors 
of the Recorder are so palpably dull that thcy are 
continually complaining they cannot understand 
me, and thercfore are, all the while, fightin 
against they know not what. All who are inti- 
mately acquainted with me, know that 1 am 
open to conviction. And I do most certainly 
assure you that there ia nothing on earth so dear 
to me as the christian religion, and, therefore, to 
be wrong in any of my views of it, and conse- 
quently to teach others my errors, would be to 
ino of all things the most grievous. Besides, m 
dear sir, it is not myself only thatis endangered, 
but thousands besides; for, however you may be 
infurmed on this subject, and however you may 
think, this paper is very far from losing any thin 
of its influence in these United States. Itis rea 
in almost all the states in the Union, and is well 
received on the other side of the Atlantic. And 
I do know that in the mighty march of human 
inquiry, it will not do, for even you to decry any 
thing without showing the reason why. The 
time ia past when great names silenced great 
arguments, and when the veto of a distinguished 
teacher silenced the most inquisitive searcher 
aftor truth. I am sensible, too, that you would 
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not wish to live in a community which had no 
more mind than to cease its inquiries, when you 
said, desist. I say, Iam conscious that you will 
not adopt nor pursue a course which would be so 
incongruous with the spirit of the ago, aud so 
incompatible with the maxims of the holy men 
of both Testaments. You cannot but see the 
weakness of your correspondent and pupil, and 
of his coadjutors in Kentucky, in making such a 
struggle to get you to say something against me, 
that it might be proclaimed in Kentucky that 
“ Bishop Semple 1s at issue with Campbell.” I 
know that not only you, but all persons of dis- 
cernment, cannot but regret that in the year of 
Grace 1827, any christians should be so much 
wedded to a system, and ao opposed in any truth, 
as upon a failure to maintain the one and oppose 
the other, they should have to solicit the name 
of some influential friend to defend their own 
views, and disprove those of others, by the weight 
of his reputation. 

Nor will it do for you to say that my views, or 
the cause which I advocate, has bcen already 
refuted by any other person. For this wiil not 
be satisfactory. To call me a Sandemanian, a 
Haldanian, a Glassite, an Arian, or a Unitarian, 
and to tell the world that the Sandemanian 
Haldanians, &c. &c. have done so and go, an 
have been refuted by such and such a person, is 
too cheap a method of maintaining human tradi- 
tions, and too weak to apesan reason and revela- 
tion. You might as well nickname me a Sabel- 
lian, an Anthropomorphist, a Gnostic, a Nico- 
laitan, or an Anabaptist, as to palm upon me any 
of the above systems. 1 do most unequivocall 
and sincerely renounce each and every one o 
these systema. He that imputes any of these 
systems to me, and ranks me amongst the su 
porters of them, reproaches me. I do not by this 
mean to say that there are not in each and in all 
these systems “many excellent things,” as Bishop 
Semple himself once ssid of them: but when 
Bishop Semple asks himsclf how he would like 
to be called by any of these names, he will find 
an answer forme. This method of opposing me 
I know your better judgment will condemn, and 
on reflection you will see that it is injurious to 
your own reputation. The reflecting part of the 
community will say, Why not shew that Camp- 
bell is wrong, by the use of reason and scripture 
rather than by defaming him. Any one that is 
well read in those systems must know that the 
Christian Baptist advocates a cause, and an order 
of things which not one of them embraced. I 
repeat, you have only to apply the golden rule 
to yourself in this instance, and ask yourself how 
rou would like an opponent to call you a Fuller- 
ite, a Ilopkinsian, an Anabaptist, or something 
worse, in order to refute your sentiments when 
— cordially renounce the systems laid to your 
charge. 

Nor will it suffice, brother ans: for you to 
represent that the course which I advocate has 
been tried in Europe, in Scotland, England, and 
America, with bad success. You must either 
greatly misunderstand me, or you have got some 
history of religious sentiments and societies in 
Europe that I have never seen. If on remarks 
in this instance had been correct, they would be 
of the same weight and kind with thoso of the 
kings of Europe, who say to those who advocate 
civil liberty, “Leok at the French Revolution 
and desist;”? or cf the same weight and kind 
with that potentate at Rome, who has so often 
said to the Protestants, “Since you left the bo- 
som of the mother church, you Protestants have 
in some places dwindled to nothing, in all places 
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you have divided and frittered into sects, and in 
no place for any length of time have you lived in 
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than to continue with you. But I am reconeiled 
to leave you, when I consider that if I continued 


harmony together.» Consider how you would | with you I could not preserve you from evil. I 
reply to him, and then you will find now easily | might, indeed, advise you and instruct you; bat 
I could find a reply to you, if your allusions had | if you hear not Moses and the prophets, Christ 


been founded on fact. But they are not, for the 
cause I advocate has never failed in any instance 
when it has been fairly and fully tried. 

As you have more than once commended ma- 
ny excellent things in the Christian Baptist, and 
as you are now brought out, or dragged out to 
oppose me, it behooves you to discriminate the 
things which you disapprove from those you ap- 
prove in the Christian Baptist. And now, bro- 
ther Semple, J call upon you as a man, as a scho- 
lar, as a christian, and as a christian bishop, to 
come forward and make good your assertions 
against your “friend Campbell.” My pages are 
open for you. You shall have line for line, pe- 
riod for period, page for page, with me. I pledge 
myself to address you and treat you asa gentle- 
man and a christian ought to do. You will not 
find an insinuation nor a personality in all [ may 
say of you. 1 wish to give youa fair specimen 
of that sort of discussion which I approve, and 
to shew what reason, demonstration, and acrip- 
ture declaration can achieve with an able and 
an honorable opponent. There is no man in 
America I would rather have for an opponent, 
if I must have an opponent, than you. Come 
forward, then, brother Semple; choose the to- 
pics; one at a time; numerically arrange your 
arguments and proofs; make every thing plain 
and firm; and in good temper, spirit, and affec- 
tion, shew mc where I have erred; and if I can- 
not present reason, ecnpture, and good sense to 
support me, I will yield to your superior discern- 
ment, age, and experience, onc by one, the points 
in which we differ. And as this work is gene- 
rally bound in volumea, vour essays, the antidote 
or the remedy, will descend with the poison to 
ite future readers. 

Your humble servant, under the King, my 
Lord and Master. A. CAMPBELL. 





Burke's opinion of Reformation. 

“REFORMATION is one of those pieces which 
must be put at some distance in order to please. 
Its greatest favorers love it better in the abstract 
than in the substance. When any old prejudice 
of their own, or any interest that they value, is 
touched, they become scrupulous, they become 
captivus, and every man has his separate excep- 
tion. Some pluck out the black hairs, some the 
gray; one puint must be given up to onc; anoth- 
e must be yielded to another; nothing ie 
suffered to prevail upon its own principles: the 
whole is so frittered down, and disjointed, that 
acarcely a trace of the original scheme remains! 
Thus, between the resistance of power, and the 
unsystematical process of popularity, the under- 
taker and the undertaking are both exposed, and 
the poor reformer is hissed off the stage, both by 
friends and foes,” 





Farewell Address of Mra. MARGARET CAMPBELL, 
to her daughters, spoken to them in the immedi- 
ate prospect of death, 

My Deary BELovep CHILDREN, —IT appears to 
be the will of our Heavenly Father to separate 
me from you by death. The only desire I have 
had to live for come time past was for the good 
of my family. For myeelt I could expect to en- 
joy nothing more on this earth than I have al- 
ready enjoyed, and, therefore, for my own enjoy- 
ment, it is much better for me to be taken away 


and the apostles, neither would you be pereuaded 
by me. And as to natural evils, ’tis God alone 
who can defend you from these. You are all 
able toread the oracles of God, and these are yout 
wisest and safest instructors in every thing. Bu 
Iam reconciled to leave you from another connd. 
eration. I was left without a mother when I was 
ounger than any of you; and when I refiect 
hie kindly and how — our Heavenly 
Father has dealt by me; how he watched ovet 
my childhood, and guarded my youth, and guided 
me until now, I am taught to commit you with 
out a fcar or an anxiety into his hands. The er 
perience I bave had of his abundant goodness 
towards me emboldens me to commend jon te 
him. But you must remember that you can only 
enjoy his favor, and I can hope for his blessi 
upon you, only so far as you believe in, a 
obey him. Ihave said you can all read the holy 
scriptures. This is what I much desired to be 
able to say of the youngeat of you, and it is with 
great pleasure I repeat it, You can all read that 
blessed book, from which I have derived more 
happiness than from any other source under the 
skies. The happiest circumstance in all my life 
I consider to be that which gave me a taste fa 
reading and a desire for understanding the New 
Testament. This I have considered, snd do 
now consider to be one of the greatest blesangs 
which has resulted to me from my acqusintance 
with your father. Although I have had a rel 
gious education from my father, and was early 
taught the necessity and importance of iy 
yet it was not until I became acquainted with thè 
contents of this book, which you have seen mè 
so often read, that Í came to understand the 
character of God, and to enjoy a firm and ur 
bounded confidence in all his promises. Anè 
now I tell you, my dear children, that al] your 
comfort and happiness in this life, and in that # 
come, must be deduced from an intimate st 
uaintance with the Lord Jesus Christ. I have 
ound his character, as delineated by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, in their testimonien er 
ceedingly precious; and the more familiany I 
ain acquainted with it the more confidence, lere, 
eace, and joy, I have; and the more I desite* 
e with him. I say to you, then, with all the 
affection of a mother, and now about to leat 
yous I entreat you, as you love me, and youra" 
ives, study and meditate upon the words 
actions of the Lord Jesus Christ. Remember bow 
kindly he has spoken to, and of, little children: 
and that there 1s no good thing which he ¥= 
withhold from them who love him and walk 
rightly. 

With regard to your father, I need onis, l 
trust, tell you that in obeying him, you obey G 
For God has commanded you to honor him, 
in honoring your father, you honor him that bad” 
you so to do. lt is my greatest joy in leavi 
you, that J leave you under the parental care o 
one who can instruct you in ali the importan! 
concerns of life, and who I know will teacb vos 
to choose the good part, and to place your affec- 
tions upon the only object supremely wonhy of 
them. Consider him as your beat earthly friend, 
and next to your Heavenly Father, your wisest 
and most competent instructor, guardian, aD 
guide. While he ia over you, or yon under bit, 
never commence, nor undertake, nor prosecule 
any important object without advising — 
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Make him your counsellor, and atill remember į subject; I have already, and upon varieus occa- 


the first commandment with a promise. 

As to your conversation with one another, when 
it is not upon the ordinary business of life, let it 
be on subjects of importance, improving to your 
minds. I beseech you to avoid that light, fool- 
ish, and vain conversation about dress, and fash- 
jon, 80 common among females. Neither let the 
subjectof apparel fili your hearts, nor dwell up- 
om your tongues. You have never heard me do 
wo. Let your apparel be sober, clean, and inod- 
eat; but every thing vain and fantastic avoid. If 
persons wish to recommend themselves to the 
vain and the giddy, they will dress and adorn 
themselves to please such persons; but as I 
would deplore the idea of your either choosing 
o¥ approving such companions, I would caution 
you, and entreat yow to avoid the conversation, 
manners, and apparel, which would attract the 
attention of such persons—They are poor com- 

ions in sickness and death; they are nn help- 
moets in the toils and sorrows of life, and there- 
fore, we ought not to study to — them in the 
Jays of youth and health. never desired to 
lease euch persons; if I had, my lot might have 
en, and, no doubt, would have been far differ- 
emt. No, my dear children, I chose the course 
which I now approve, and which, when leaving 
the world, I recommend to you. And I am sure 
you can never be more happy in any other course, 
than I have been in that which I recommend to 
you. Persons of discernment, men and women 
of understanding, and of education, 
will approve you; and it is amongst these, in the 
society of these, with such company, I wish you 
to live and die. I have often told you and in- 
Manced to you, when in health—the vain pur- 
suits, and improfitable vanities of some females 
who have spent the prime and vigor of their 
lives in the servile pureuits of fashion, some of 
them have grown grey in theservice, and where 
and whatarethey now! Let these be as beacons 
to you. I, therefore, entreat you neither to 
chink of, nor pursue, nor talk, upon euch subjects. 
3trive only to approve yourselves to God, and to 
tommend yourselves to the discerning, the intel- 
igent, the pious—Seek their society, consult 
their taste; and endeavor to make yourselves 
worthy of their esteem. 

But there is one thing which is necessary to 
all goodness, which is essential to all virtue, god- 
limeas, and happiness; I mean, necessary to the 
Baily and constant exhibition of every christian 
accomplishment, and that is, to keep in mind 
the words that Hagar uttered in her solitude, 
# ' ThouGod seest me.” You must know and feel, 
my dear children, that my affection for you, and 
my desires for your present and future happiness 
cannot be surpassed by any human being. The 
God that made me your mother, has, with his 
pwn finger, planted this in my breast, and his 
Holy Spirit has written it upon my heart. Love 
you I must, feel for you I must, and I once more 
say to you, Remember these words, and not the 
words only, but the truth contained in them— 
4Thou God seeat me.” This will bea guard 
against a thousand follies, and against every 
‘em ptation. 

I must, however, tell you that I have great 
sonfidence in the Lord, that you will remember 
snd act upon, and according to the instructions 

en you. | feel grateful to you for your kind 
attention to me anag my long illness: although 
it was your duty, atill I must thank y6u for it; 
and I pray the Lord to bless, and, indeed, I know 
that he will bless you for it. 

I cannot speak to yoa ma more upon this 


sions, suggested to you other instructions, which 
I need not, as, indeed, I cannot, now repeat. As 
the Saviour, when last addressing his disciples, 
commanded and entreated them to love one an- 
other, so I beseech you to love one another. itis 
ecarcely necessary, I hope, to exhort you to this; 
nevertheless, I will mention it to you, and beg of 
you, all your lives through, to love one another, 
and to seek to make one another happy b ali 
the mcans in your power. But I must have 
done, and once more commend you to God and 
to the word of his grace; even to him who is 
able to edify you, and to give you an inheritance 
among all thatare sanctified. That we may all 
meet together in the heavenly kingdom is my 
last prayer for you: and as you desire it, remem- 
ber the words of him who is the way, the truth, 





and the life. Amen! 
No. 6.) January 7, 1828. 
Ancient Gospel.—-No. I. 
Baptism. 


IMMERSION in water into the name of the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy Spirit, the fruit of faith in the 
subject, is the most singular institution that ever 
appeared in the world. — very common 
in practice, and trite in theory, although the sub- 
ject of 2 good many volumes, and of many a con- 
versation, it appears to me that this institutio 
of divine origin, so singular in its nature, and so 
grand and significant in its design; ie under- 
stood Py comparatively very few. In my debate 
with Mr. Maccalla in Kentucky, 1823, on this 
topic, I contended that it was a divine institution 
designed for putting the legitimate subjeet ef it 
in actual possession of the remission of his sins 
—That to every believing subject it did forinally, 
and in fact, convey to Fim the forgivenssa of 
sins. It was with much hesitation I presented 
this view of the subject at that time, because of ` 
its perfect novelty. I was then assured of its 
truth, and, I think, presented sufficient evidence 
of its certainty. But having thought still more 
closely upon the subject, and having been ne- 
ceasarily called to consider it more fully as an 
essential part of the christian religion, I am still 
better prepared to develope its import, and to es- 
tablish its utility and value in the christian reli- 
gion. I beg leave to call the attention of the 
reader to it under the idea of the BATH OF REGEN- 
ERATION. 

In the outer court of the Jewish Tabernacle 
there stood two important articles of furniture 
of most significant import. The brazen altar 
next the door, and the laver between the brazen 
altarand the sanctuary. In this laver, filled with 
water, the pricats, after they had paid their devo- 
tion at the altar, as they came in, and before 
they approached the sanctuary, always washed 
themselves. This vessel was called in Greek, 
Aevinp, and the water in it A¢v/pe, though some- 
times the vessel that holds the water is called 
Aovlper>—_In English, the vessel was called laver, 
and the water in it loutron or bath. The bath 
of purification was the literal import of this 
vessel and its use. Paul, more than once, al- 
ludes to this usage in the tabernacle in his epis- 
tles, and once substitutes christian immersion in 
its place—that is, christian immersion stands in 
relation tothe same place in the christian — 
or worship, that the laver, or bath of purifica- 
tion stood in the Jewish; viz. between the sacri- 
fice of Christ and acceptable worship. In the 
Jewish symbols the figures stood thua: let. The 
brazen altar; 2d. The laver or bath; and — 
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sanctuary. In the anfifupot or antitypes it 
stands thus: ist. Faith in the sacrifice of Christ, 
the antitype of the altar; 2d. Immersion, or the 
bath of regeneration, the antitype of the /oufron 
or bath of purification; and 3d, Prayer, praise, 
and vocal worship, the antitype ot the pricsts 
approaching the huliest of all. Now all chris- 
tians being made priests to God, und made to 
worship in ‘the place where the Jewish pricsts 
stool, Jesus Christ having now, as our great 
High Priest, entered into the most holy place, 
he has “consecrated a way” for us chrietans: 
he has authorized us christians to draw nigh to 
that place where stood the priests under the law. 
Paul's exhortation tu the Hebrews, taken in the 
whole context, chapter x. stands thus: 

& Brethren, we believing Hebrews arc author- 
ized to approach much nigher to God, in our 
worship, than were the saints under the former 
economy. The people worshipped in the outer 
court, the priests officiated, ut the same time, in 
the holy place—-but we christians stand not in 
the outer court, but in the sanctuary. Since Je- 
sus, as our great High Priest, passed into the 
heavens the true holy place, he has made it law- 
ful forus, or “ consecrated a way new and liv- 
ing for us” to —— as pricststo the entrance 
of the true holy place, having had our hearts 
sprinkled from an cvil conscience by faith in his 
sacrifice, and having had our bodies washed in 
clean water, inthe bath of regencration; we are 
now to draw near, with a truc heart, in the full 
assurance of faith, and address Jehovah through 
the mediation of our great High Priest, in our 
prayers, praises, and thankagivings.”? Such, I 
say, in general terms, is the import of Paul's 
cikoraiion to the Hebrews, based upon the 
fact that christian immersion stands in the place 
of the bath of purification in that must instruc- 
tive system of types or figures, which (rod insti- 
tuted to prepare the way of this new and perfect 
economy. 

But Paul, in connecting the bath of regenera- 
tion® with the renewal of the Holy Spirit, goes 
no farther than the Lord Jesus himeelt when he 
said, ¢xcept a man be born of waterand of spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Paul reasons well, for moat certainly when a 
man is born of water there isthe bath of regene- 
ration, Heis consistent with himself and with 
his Lord and Master. But itis not only for this 
that commendation is due the apostle, tor he 
carries out this matter to its legitimate issue in 
Ephesians when he says, in the language of the 
Preabyterian translator Macknight, that the Lord 
Jesus gave himself for his bride, the church; and 
that she might be worthy of his affection, he had 
“cleansed her with a bath of water, und with 
the word.”+ Instead of the bath of regeneration 
and the renewal of the Holy Spirit of Titus, iii. 
he has it here “a bath of water and the word,” 
because here he speaks without a figure and 
teaches the church, that it is by the word that the 
— of the living God renews the spirit of the 
children of God. 

Christian reader, put these three sayings toc- 
gether in your mind and meditate upon them till 
next I address you, and I think L will be able tu 
Open te your view this wonderful and gracious 
insr'ution of “christian immersion,” which you 
never did understand, if you know no more about 
it than what the Paido-liaptiata, the Old Baptists 
or the New Baptists, I mean the baptized Cal- 

a As the Presbyterian Doctor Macknight, and many 


ene rendered it, Instead of “the washing of regene- 


t Macknight, in 
bath of water’ his comment, substitutes baptism for the 
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viniste and the baptized Arminians, have taught 
you. These sayings are found in Ephesians v, 
26. Titusi.5.and Hebrews x. 23. To these my- 
ings of Paul 1 ought to have added, and you 
must add, the saying of Jesus to Nicodemus 
They read thus in the new translation: 

&Unless a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” “He 
cleamed the church with a bath of water and 
the word.” ‘According to his mercy he sated 
us—through the bath of regeneration and the te 
newing of the Holy Spirit.” “ Therefore having 
our hearts sprinkicd from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water, let us 
worship him."—Amen! I have not given the 
new translation as if the old differed from it in 
sense, for in ull these instances it gives the same 
meaning, save that the new is clearer, and mora 
forcible than the old. 

Elder John Secrest told me on the 23d Norem- 
ber in my own house, that since the Mahoning 
association last met, he had immersed with hs 
own hands one hundred and ninety, thue lacking 
only ten of five hundred in about five months— 
for it is not more than about five months since 
he began to proclaim the gospel and christian 
immersion in its primitive simplicity and im 


ort. 

What might be done if this matter was gene 
rally well understood, and ably proclaimed, I 
cannot conjecture—for my own part I know of 
no person who has so fairly and fully tested it 
as he. Eniros 





The Points at Lsue. 


We argue that all christian sects are more of 
less apostatized frum the institutions of the Se 
viour: that by all the obligations of the christian 
religion, they that fear and love the Lord are 
bound to return to the ancient order of things, ia 
spirit and truth. Our opponents contend that the 
sects arc not apostatized; or, if they admit that 
they are apostatized, they say the time is not 
yet come to return, but that they must await 
the millennium. Let this plea for a restoration 
of the ancient order of things embrace what to 
pics it may, or let this controversy occupy what 
ground it may, this is the naked questionat 
issue, 

We have the concurence of the wise and good 
in all parties, when we assert that the christas 
church is not now what it once was in its hale 
and undegencrate daya;nor is it now whatit will 
be in the glory of Chrisi’s reign upon the earty 
in the period edlled “the millennium.” While 
many are content with merely affirning as abore, 
we are not satistied, neither can we be, withot 
attempting something in a subserviency to this 
glorious Restoration. We wish all our readen 
never to lose sight of the points at issue. 
crecds aud systems, texts and textuaries, sy 
and councils, rites and ceremonies, come in re 
view before us, let our readers remember ths: 
these are but a few of the items to be disc 
in subservience to the grand question. 


Logic of the Ins and Outs, or of the Populars and 
Unpopulars. 


I nave long since discovered that there are 
two systems ot logic, or two modes of reasoning, 
that scem to be almost uniformly adopted by two 
classes in society, irrespective of their religious 
or political views. The Ins adopt one system 
and the Oués another. By the Ins we under- 
siand those in authority with the people, ard by 


the Oués, those not in authority with the people: 
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The former are the Populars, and the latter the 
Unpopulars. The logic of the Ins has in it the 
following rules: 

1. Never submit any of those points essential 
to your good standing with the people, to the 
hazard of investigation. Remember you have 
something to lose, but nothing to gain. 

2. When your system is attacked, always ex- 
tol the wisdom, piety, or virtue of its founders; 
descant upon its antiquity, and enumerate its 
voteries. 

3. Ridicule the ———— and expose the ar- 
rogance of those who would dare to oppose names 
so revered, usages so ancient, and authorities so 
numerous. 

4. H possible, as far as lies in you power, ar- 
raign the motives, and impeach the aims of your 
opposers. 

§. Calumniate their characters, if you can, un- 
der any pretence, and defame them, but with ap- 
— regret that you should be compelled to 

O 80, 

6. And fastly, when you are conscious that 
you cannot carry your point, represent your op- 
ponent as unworthy of your notice; give his sys- 
tem or his arguments the name of some obso- 
fete heresy, and tell how it was blasted and 
refuted centuries ago. 

The logic of the Ouds is not 80 easily reduced 
to one system as that of the Ins. If in politics, 
one system is adopted; if in religion, anether. 
But the general points of coincidence arc— 

1. To submit every thing to the test of rea- 
eon; and ifin religion, to revelation. 

2. Neither to adopt norto oppose any point be- 
cause of the names of the persons who embrace 
or reject it. 

3. Canvass the opinions and arguments of 
those who oppose, without invading their repu- 
tation, or attempting to injure it. When the 
eause of the Outs is a good one, such is the sys- 
tem of logic adopted. And even when itis not 
so good, there must be an apparent respect to the 
above decisions. 

To make this matter still more intelligible 
and apparent we shali present a few remarks on 


Moral Authority. 


Political and moral authority, though different 
in some respects, are, in others, the same. The 
President of these United States is possessed of 
much political authority. So is the king of Eng- 
land. The popes of Rome have had very exten- 
give political authority, and still have a good 
portion of it. They still possess a very great 
ecclesiastical authority; but this in church gov- 
ernment is the same as politica! authority in the 
state. But besides this authority, and distinct 
from it, they are possessed of an authority ov 
the minds of men affecting their understanding 
and consciences. Thisis purely what we mean 
by moral authority. The different sectarian 
teachers have each a certain amount of this au- 
thority over the minds of the religious commu- 
nity amongst whom they labor, and indirectly 
amongst others. Some of the sects know the 
value of this authority, and how to uee it to the 
best advantage much better than-others. Con- 
vert this moral authority over the people into 
arithmetical numbers, and some: of the sccts 

ess it in the ratio of ten, twenty, thirty, and 
orty millions of actual stock. In managing this 
stock there is a great diversity of talent exhibit- 
ed. Some of them manage their capital-stock 
so wisely as to make it count twenty-five per 
cent. per annum; while others, not a» prudent 
in their affairs, cannot make it tell more than 
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eight or ten per cent. per annum. T see, or I 
think I see, through all the machinery of the 
involutions and evolutions of these sects, a con- 
stant attention to increase the capital stock; and 
some of them have blabbed out the secret too 
soon in anticipation of what was to be achieved 
through thé immensity of their resources. The 
Mammoth Bank of these United States is not more 
formidable to the little county corporations, than 
is the moral authority, or the capital stock of in- 
fluence, of the leading sects, to the smal! patrimo- 
ny of the Sabbatarian or the Covenanter. But 
there is one thing which, above every thing = 
is —— of remark while on this topic, an 
I have felt and seen its truth very often exhibit- 
ed. Itis the ease, the uncommon case, with 
which a person possessed of much moral author- 
ity can support any point against a person who 
rests his cause upon truth and evidence alone. 
A single assertion of such a person is worth at 
least ten good arguments of the disciple who 
bas nothing but reason and the Bible to support 
him. A notable proof of this we gave in our 
last number. All the arguments in four volumes 
of this work in favor of the restoration of the an- 
cient order of things, were set aside and proved to 
be erroneous by a single assertion from Mr. Spen- 
cer Clack of Kentucky, who announced that 
“Semple and Campbell were at issue!!P? Those, 
thereture, posscssed of this most valuable prop- 
erty, are sappi y exempted from all the evils and 
hardships of those destitute folks who have tọ 
prove, double prevo, and sometimes treble prove 
a position, before they can expect even a polite 
hearing. 

But in the production, increase, and exaltation 
of moral authority, I know of nothing which con- 
tributes so much as those rerivals, so pompously 
announced by the actors. And here I beg leave 
to make a remark or two on 

Revivals. 

Some rumors and some symptoms exhibited 
not a hundred miles from Boston, within the last 
year, indicated that a revival was got up by some 
distinguisbed preacher or preachers for the sake 
of covering a defeat, or of carrying some favorite 
point. There was a great deal said in some of 
the eastern prints on this subject, to which we 
did not attend closely, as it was no way new or 
interesting to us, believing that such things were 
not very uncommon.® It seals the mission of 
a man to be “the instrument” of, or the great ac- 


+ The following is extracted from the “Western Chris- 
tian (Methodist) Advocate,” verbatim et literatim, Jany, 
16, 1835. These editoriali remarks show that the theory 
and practice of getting up revivals, (which the operators 

only result in the salvation of any one because the 

@pirit moves the whole affair,) are improved by age. 
Such acknowledgements as follow were not made eight or 
ten pan ago. I say convert as many as possible—thou- 
sands upon thousands by all lawful means, but use no 
trickery which wil! need to be sanctified bythe appellation 
“mysterious and sovercign movements of the Holy Spirit.” 
—But I will let Mr. Morris speak for himeelf:—“tIf the 
ministers and members wish to build a new chapel, or en- 
large an old one, let their unanimous prayer be, ‘ Lord re- 
vive thy work; for when more people come to meeting 
than can be accommodated it will be a good time to circu- 
late the subscription.” “If they want to raise large con- 
tributions for any benevolent purpose, let the first step be 
to get up a good revival, for when the heart is warm with 
love, the money comes freely. If they desire to extend 
the circulation of religious periodicals, Jet them aim fara 
revival; for thie increaseu the thirat for religioue intellt- 
gence.” Analysis.— lst, Objects.—To build—repair chap- 
ela—to raise large contributione—to get subscribers to the 
“Advocate.” 2d, Means.—Convert men. How! “Pray 
for,” “get up, and “aim at a revival.” If any one says 
it is all mechanical, and the avowed object earthly, you 
readers of the Advocate mast reply, “it is spiritual, and 
your objections are blasphemous.” My limits forbid any. 
thing farther PUBLIONER 
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tor in, a revival; pretty much the same as mira- 
cles did the mission of the apostles. Many un- 
derstand this topic full better than I do, and 
know how to gain one hundred per cent. per an- 
num to their actual stock of moral authority.— 
Had it not been that some of the dramatis per- 
son, or the chief actors in these mighty move- 
ments and grand excitements, have afterwards 
fallen into some most scandalous crimes, and 
thereby have given a seal to their mission which 
annulled the former seal, I do not know to what 
extent the moral authority of some men might 
have been augmented. The fact of some hav- 
ing fallen into these notorious scandals, after hav- 
ing been the agents in great revivals; and ano- 
ther fact that revivals are often pan at the 
same tine to the belligerents in the field, or to 
those who ore engaged in giving one another over 
to Satan, or in some bitter opposition through 
strife and envy; I am at a loss to say whether 
we should not now have had many apostles and 
prophets, even more than they had in ancient 
times. But when we see a revival got up by two 
men, about the same time, in different parts of 
the country, who are opposing each other, and 
the one saying to the other, See how the Lord is 
blessing us ;—(* but look how he has blessed and 
is still blessing us;’) I say, when such is the 
fact, (as itis at this very time in some places to 
my knowledge,) revivals are divested of thosc 
miraculous powers which otherwise they would 
possess, and are incapable of being made seals 
or attestations to the mission of any of our tex- 
tuaries. 

I am fully convinced that there are real and 

uine rerivals of religion at different times and 
places, and that much good has resulted from 
them; but there are so many mock revivals, that 
any doctrine can be proved to be true by them, 
and any preacher can be proved to be sent by 
God by them, if a revival under his labors, or at- 
tendant on his doctrine, will be admitted as evi- 
dence. 

I therefore judge of no doctrine or cause by 
the revivals that attend it. If ¥did, I cannot tell 
whether I should be a Cumberland Presbyterian, 
a Congregationalist, a common Presbyterian, a 
Baptist, of the Gillite, Fullerite—of the creed, 
or anti-creed school: whether I should be of the 
“Christian Church,” or of the “Church of Christ” 
-—a Methodist, a Calvinist, a Unitarian, or a 
Trinitarian; for they all, this year, have abound- 
ed in revivals, What says the Saviour and his 
apostles, what says the law and the testimony, 
THEREFORE, must turn the beam, or decide the 
point with me. 

Those who consider all the revivals announced, 
in the sectarian papers to be the work of the 
Spirit, must either have a morbid conacience, or 
no conscience at all, if they refuse to unite in 
every act of social worship with those people 
amongst whom the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
vouchsafe to dwell. If God has thus gifted 
them all, and made no difference between the 
Baptist and the Paido-Baptist, the Methodist and 
the Calvinist, the “Christian Church” and the 
“Church of Christ,” the old side and the new 
side Presbyterian; why, what are we that we 
should withstand God and oppose his Spirit and 
his work by declaring that we will commune 
with the Holy Spirit only when he pleases to 
meet us in our own quarters!!! I challenge all 
the believers in these revivals on this continent 
to present one good reason why all sects should 
not break down the middle walls of partition 
and unite in one 


k complete—if so be the Holy Spirit, the Father, 
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Son, and Holy Spirit makes no difference am 
them all ! i — 





Review of Dr. Noel's Circular.—No. F. 

Man being in a great measure a creature of 
experience, he is incessantly making experi- 
ments in order to better his condition. All the 
great systems now admired or extolled, in choreh 
or state, are the resulta of experiments, We 
are either ignorant of, or we have forgotten the 
movements, and changes, and experiments in 
society, that have given birth to the present order 
of things in the world. One system has grad 
ally declined, and another arisen upon its ruins 
just as men either felt disposed from information 
or paseion, from inclination or aversion, to begia 
something new. As the mighty oak has sprang 
from the small acorn, as the majestic river can 
be traced to some smal! fountain, so most of the 
great systems have sprung from small begir 
nings, or can be traced to some feeble origin. 
In every thing but in the true religion man was 
left to learn by experiment. Unfortunately, 
however, the love of experiment, and constant 
attention to it on all other subjects, led some 
bold adventurers into the department of religion, 
and thus it became the subject of experimert, 
like the common concerns of worldly society. 
Forgetting that religion, in subject and form, 
was altogether supernatural, some attempted its 
accommodation, or, as it was called, its “im 
provement to circumstances.” Now from this 
principle, however apprehended, felt, or — 
ed, has arisen every human system of religion 
now in christendom. 

Even the man who contends for “a summary,” 
or any other exhibition of supernatural truth, 
than that which the Bible presents, contends, 
in fact, for the very principle on which the 
“ Mother of Harlots’? took up house and pre 

ared her bed for the kings of the earth. While 
br. Noel and a few kindred spirits who have, ia 
contending for a creed, renounced the ancient 
scntiments of the Baptist socicty, are continuallr 
telling those who advocate the alone sufficiency 
and perfect adaptation of the Holy Oracles to 
all uses and ends connected with the individeal 
or social happiness of man; I say, while he is 
associating us with what he calla New Lights, 
Arians, Universalists, and such like honorable 
company; we have ten better reasons for remind- 
ing him of the Romanists, the Protestants, and 
the Puritans; of telling him of all the hornd 
deeds of cruelty and murder attendant on the 
creed side of the controversy. For my part I 
incomparably prefer to fraternize with all these 
blood guiltless heretica, than to have to frater 
nfze with all the popes and inquisitors who have 
gorged themselves with blood of human sacr- 

e in order to sanctify their creed. 

But to return to the question which was par 
tially discpssed in my last: It appears to me & 
little strange that Dr. Noel should impose a ht 
man creed upon a church to keep corruption oat 
of it, and that I should oppose his imposition of 
a human creed upon a church for the same pur 
pose, viz. to keep corruption out of it. This 
ja as strange es that Bishop Semple should 

ave thought himself opposing me, and that he 
should have been represented by the wrihag 
editor of the Baptist Recorder as opposing me, as 
at issue with me, on the creed question; when, in 
fact, he does not express a syllable on the creed 
question ineither of his letters from which I dis 
sent. If language has any meaning, I unde 
Bishop Semple as keeping creeds in the ligat of 


— — —— — 
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servants, and forbidding them as mastere—of | progressed in the knowledge of good and whole- 
making them mere vehicles to hand down to| some doctrines, as far as mankind can or ought 
others our views of scripture; but not as siand- to attain, and not willing that either ourselves or 
ards to which all must submit on pain of exootn- ourdescendants in all time coming should ever 
munication. But Deo volente, I wiil make this | think of going farther than we have already 
matter as plain asthe full moon, if Mr. Semple; gone; do bind ourselves, our descendants, and 
meet me as proposed. auccessors, for ever, to hold fast the following 
Now I unfeignedly declare, that my chief and | doctrines, to wit :— 
almost exclusive objections to a creed are the Weert follow the 21 Articles. ] 
two following: ist. That they do keep corrup- ola Bene.—We do, however, disclaim infalli- 
tions and heresies in the church; and @dly, ihar | bility; and do expect that a time called “the 
they do lay unrighteous restraints upon tha bu-| Millennium” will arrive, when knowledge shall 
man mind. All the corruptions in tho Roimiah | grea:ly increase; yet etill, for reasons best known 
ehurch—all the corruptions in the Protestant or) to oursetyes, and especially for the sake of keep- 
Epiaecopal church—all the corruptions in the | ing corruption out, i.e, other opinions than our 
Presbyterian church, are kept in them, locked | own; and not knowing how much other parties 
up by the efficiency of their creeds from one | may have to yield before the Millennium be ush- 
eneration to another. And inthe second place, | ered in, we have deemed it expedient to resolve 
e minds of their youth are embargoed and re-| a8 above; and by theee presente do bind our- 
strained by the creed and her daughter, the | selves, our children, and successors, for ever to 
catechism; so that the descendants of Papista! think as above apecified in the aforesaid articles. 
and Protestants do not, and cannot keep pace | And, by divine aid, hope to remain immutable. 
with the advances and progress of light in the| Signed, &e. 
age in which we live. hus I find the Catholic | .¢noither Form of a Church Covenant, based upon 
the same to day as before Luther was born. AlL- another system. 
though the world bas made great advances for We, the ondersigned, belieting that the Mil- 
four hundred years, the Catholic youth is, in Te-| [ennium will not commence until all christians 
ligious views and apprehensions, just the samc} are united, and thet all christians cannot be 
that Frederick Credulitas was who lived in er- united so long as they are contending for differ- 
many, A. D. 1400. And among the Episcops-| ent creeds of human inference, and that creeds 
lians, John Simplex, who is now an admirer of | do tend to perpetuate the parties which now ex- 
the 39 Articles, Liturgy and Homilies, has not | jst; are resolved to pray for the Millennium. But, 
one new idea above William Nomind, who|jn the menntime, we bind ourselves and our 
flourished under the reign of Queen Elizaberth. | brethren, from this time forth until the Millennis 
Thus I find my neighbor George Stedfast, who | um commences, to hold fest the following articles 
got his child christened last “Sabbath day,” has) of belief. 
not advanced with the age one idea above Peicr| Signed— 


Bluesocks, who was nephew to John Knox 

A. D. 1630. Now all this has been accomplish. |" Mid orm of a Church Covenant, founded 
ee by a human creed, which has equally held | — itions P : " 

ost the notions of a darker age, and shut out : : 

from the mind all the benefits and advances of f se g — rig oe ie 
— nes m Bat a of T, Berp-| JE anr eom manion, do declare that we will hold 
sures. — Say, then, that creeds arein MY fast the Philadelphia Confession of Faith in 
judgment, to be denounced as masters over cur name; end that when any person appears amongst 
faith——as rules or standards: for a of keep- | Gs to oppose any of our views or practices, then, 
ing corruption out, they lock it iny the church; | ia thar case, the said Confession of Faith shall 
and instead of helping the mind forward in the | pa a living and powerful letter, able to save or to 
study of that book, the meaning of which was destroy. [ut in all other cases it shall be a dead 
entirely lost two or three centuries ago, they du hinan ra person, Sn aama on hto OUE COM: 


pepe eia ae A E E munion, shall be asked any thing about it; nor 


the words of truth and soberness? Say not that 
you ate almost persuaded to be a christian—l 
mean to be a christian like these who know no 
other creed than the sacred writings. 

Are you afraid to trust the church to the Lord | 
Jesus Christ and his book? or must you prep up” 
hie cause by your littl: creed, as though ho J 
his covenant were not abie to keep it irom ruin! 
Are you desirous of thinking for the next gene 
ration? Can’: you let them think and act Gr 
themselves, without, as [nr as in you lies, binding 
them fast to your dictations or dogmna, which you 
have long since known, from your frequent chiun- 
ges, to be very insecure. I pray you think of thja. | Ueclensions, and appear to be under the same law 

I will likely get through with my exposition | 9f Paluca which requires the animal system to 
of your circular in my next, having wlready em-| “te dows us many degrees below par as it wae 
braced in my remarks almost every prominent | levaled sbove par by extrinsic stimuli. Hence 
idea init. Eprog. | tbc cold acason which follows the warm season 


is as melancholy as the former was joyous. We 

Miscellaneous Letters—No. I]. rejoice to know that there are some exceptions, 

Dear Sr—I witt present you with some items | 2Ut they aro comparatively very few. Let him 

for reflection. that thinks he stande firm take heed lest he fall. 

Form of a Church Corenant founded upon Lic Immersion. 

philosophy of Dr. Noel. The Dover Baptist Association in Virginia re- 

We, the undersigned, believing that we have | ported an addition of two thousand to jts mem- 
51 












































will he hear any thing about it, so long as he be- 
haves well; that is, patiently submits to our dic- 
tation. But should he become refractory or dis- 
ebedient, then, in that case, we wish to have thie 
litgk@ volume, as we have our munitions of war, 
y for the day of combat, and fitted for the 

of slaughter. We, therefore, pledge our- 
alaca lo one another and to all men, so to use 
and to hold the aforesaid creed—solong as creeds 
-afe in fashion, but no longer. 


Signed— 
Revivals. 
Revivals are usually followed up by great 
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bers by immersion during the last year. From 
the different accounts we have from all parts of 
the United States, from the different sects of Bap- 
tists; and from that sect called by themeelves 
“ the Christian Church,” and by their opponents 
the New Lights, (a name, by the by, that several 
sects have worn out in days of yore)-——I say, the 
aggregate amount of immersions in the United 
States alone, during the year just ended, cannot 
be lesa than between forty and fifty thousand. 
This is an immense inroad in one year upon the 
rite of baby sprinkling. The question of infant 
baptism is now generally discussed all over the 
land, and immense has been the result. Even 
some “Presbyterian ministers” during the last 
year have been obliged to go down, not to, but 
into, the water, to immerse some of their con- 
scientious disciples. I said, five years ago, cal- 
culating the future from the past and the present, 
that fifty years would sweep from this continent, 
from north to south, this small item of the lega- 
cy of mother Babylon to her heirs at law. Sel- 
dom have we seen any estate so well managed, 
end so carefully husbanded as that of old grand- 
mother Babylon. But really the children are be- 
coming ae prodigal of this part of the inheri- 
tance. 1 rejoice in this event, and in the antici- 
pation of many similar events, which, without 
any claims to remarkable foresight, 1 clearly 
erceive, not asa sectarian rejoices in the demo- 
ition of one party and in the exaltation of anoth- 
er; but because 1 know the human mind to be 
susceptible of being led farther and farther into 
light and liberty in proportion as it has been 
compelled by an increase of light to renounce 
any error. Revolutions rarely go back. And 
we have many proofs that so soon as a person is 
convinced of one error, he is more easily to be 
convinced of the second than of the first, and so 
on in a geometrical ratio. It is then in the gain 
of truth, and not of a party, that I rejoice; for 
there are many Paido-Baptists who, as men and 
as christians, we must love and esteem; not for 
their attachment to any human tradition, but 
from their general attachment to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
May favor, mercy, and peace, accompany all 
them who keep company with the apostles and 
prophets of the Saviour of men. EDITOR. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXII. 


Psatus, hymns, and spiritual songs, embrace 
the praises of christians. Psalms are historic 
compositions, or poetic narratives. Hymne are 
odes of praise directly addressing the object of 
worship, and declaring his excellencies and glo» 
rious works. Spiritual songs are such coumpési- 
tions as declare the sentiments derived from the 
revelations of God, and such as are adapted to 
cominunicate to others the views and feelings 
which God’s revelations suggest. Thus we de- 
fine "hem. The reasons of this distribution aro 
not obvious to all, nor ig it needful to go into a 
labored criticism to establish them, as the end 
will be gained much better by an attention to the 
classification we have made in this new selec- 
tion of psalms, hymna, and spiritual sungs, than 
by any critique independent of such a specimen. 
Our hymn books are, in general, a collection of 
every thing under the sun in the form of religious 
rhyme. ot one in ten, or, perhaps, in twenty, 
of any selection, are usually sung by any indi- 
vidual from choice or approbation. And, indeed, 
the religious communities seem to be destitute 
of any fixed standard by which to judge of what 
is comely and suitable subject matter of social 
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praise. As was said, the greater part conccive 
they ought to sing every notion, speculation, or 
opinion, which they can imagine to be orthodox; 
not apprehending that the object of sacred song 
is to raise and exalt our spirits by divine contem- 
plations to the sublime in the worship of vur 
adorable God and Father, by admiring and ex- 
tolling facts extrinsic of our conjectures or no- 
tions about them. But this is not all: every be- 
retical or schismatical dogma is sung, as well as 
preached; and instead o God, we are 
often men who differfrom us. For even 
prayer has been abused to this end. Often have 

seen a prayer to be dictated by the presence of 
some one in the congregation; and thus all the 
congregation were doing homage to the zeal of 
the preacher, who was praying in relation to 
some influential errorist ashe conceived. 1 knew 
a preacher who got into a violent controversy 
with another, because of an insult he gave hi 
in prayer. And not long since a preacher bas 
been called to order by the legislature of the 
first state in the unionin point of population, for 
an insult to the nation while praying as chaplain 
for the legislature. This spirit, which on many 
other occasions manifests itself in prayer, 1 
equally at work in the department of religious 
praise. So that all our contests about religion 
get into our prayers and songs. 

Let us analyze a few more specimens. There 
has been a controversy of long standing about 
— One hymn extuls faith in the following 
words :— 





* Paith—'tis a precious graco 
Where'er it is bestow’d ! 
t boasts of a celestial birth, 
And is the gift of God. 


Jesus it owns a King, 
An all-atoning Priest ; 

It claims no merit of its own, 
But looks for all in Christ. 


To him it leads the soul 
When filled with deep dimtreas, 
Flies to the fountain of his blood, 
And trusts his righteousness. 


Since ‘lis thy work alone, 
Aad that divinely free, 

Lord, send the spirit of thy Son 
To work this faith in me.” 


Waving any discussion upon the propriety of 
singing pulses — instead of ine Lard. l 
proceed to observe that in singing the abore 
verses we are boasting inst those who ar 
— to maintsin that faith is not of a cele 
tial birth, and not the gift of God. In the cor 
clusion the singer is made to act a singular pari 
first to declare that he believes that Jesus is3 
King, an all-atoning Priest; that faith leads th 
soul to him, flies to the fountain of his blood, am 
trusts his righteousness; and yet, after having 
sung all this, he represents himself as destitute 
of such a faith as he has been singing, and prats 
for the spirit of Jesus Christ to this faith in 
him! How the same person can sing the three 
first verses and the last one in this hymn I knoe 
not, unless they sing as a parrot speaka, without 
regard to tho meaning. ‘To convert the abore 
sentiments into plain prose, it reads thus: “I 
believe that faith is a precious grace, the giit oi 
God, of celestial origin. I believe that Jesus 
King and an all-atoning Priest; that his right- 
eousness is worthy of my trust, and his blo 

urifies me frum sin. No, I dont believe ths: 

ut, Lord, send the Spirit of thy Son, who 1 be- 
lieve works this grace in men’s hearts; and as Í 
dont yet believe, work this faith in me!” i 
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“ Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quick’ning powers ; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love, 
In these cold hearts of ours. 


Look how we grovel here below, 
Fond of these trifling toys; 
Our souls can neither fy, nor go, 

To reach eternal joys.” 

These verses, as well as the general scope of 
this song, are not accordant with the spirit of the 
christian religion. The Holy Spirit is always 
represented as the author of all goodness in us, 
and is not to be addressed by men as though 
they, without it, could say that Jesus is Lord, or, 
without it, breathe forth a spiritual desire. But 
here dead “ cold hearts” are represented as pant- 
ing after the Holy Spirit. But not only does the 
nature of the christian religion, which represents 
the Father as the terminating end of all christian 
worship, the Son as the only mediator between 
the Father and us, and the Holy Spirit as the 
immediate agent or author of all goodness in us. 
Not only, I say, does the nature of the religion 
itself, to those who understand it, teach the im- 
propriety of direct addresses to the Holy Spirit; 

ut this species of address is absolutely unau- 
thorized by any prophet or apostle, by any oracle 
of God, commandment or precedent in the sacred 
books—for from the beginning of Genesis to the 
end of Revelation, no man, patriarch, Jew, nor 
christian; prophet, priest, nor apostle, ever did 
address the Holy Spirit directly in prayer or 
_ praise. They pray for the Holy Spirit, but never 
Pi- Thus Paul desired ‘that the love of the 
ather, the grace of the Lord Jesus, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, might be with 
the saints. This hymn, then, is not only contrary 
to the genius of the New Covenant: but uncom- 
manded and unprecedented in the book of God. 
This I asserted to an association about ten years 
ago, which caused an old preacher to search the 
whole Bible through to disprove it. In somethin 
` less than a year shor atts he wrote me he ha 
found me in an error—for he had found an au- 
thority for this hymn. It waa, he said, in the 
book of Canticles, where it says, “Awake, O 
North wind, and blow thou, South, upon my 
rden,” &c. But the old gentleman has not, to 
is day, decided whether the Holy Spirit was in 
the North or in the South wind, and therefore, as 
yt, nothing has been adduced to show the ar 
sertion unfounded. EpiTor. 


Attempt at the Restoration of Ancient Order. 
The Church of Christ at Tubermore, to the 

Church of Christ st New-York—Grace be to 

you, and — from God our Father, and from 

our Lord Jesus Christ. 

BeLovep Brerargen—It was not from inatten- 
tion, nor a want of impression of the importance 
of the subject of your communication, that we 
did not at first fully reply to you. The union 
of all who believe in the Lord Jesus, is a thing 
for which we are most deeply interested; and the 
almost total want of it among the churches of 
Christ, that we deem on the whole nearest to the 
model of the first churches, is a thing that causes 
to us the moet unfeigned sorrow. If that broth- 
erly intercourse, and earnest care for each other, 
that subsisted among the churches in the days 
of the apostles, is not now to be found among 
those who profess to follow their practice, ae far 
as it was approved by Jesus, the causes ought to 
be sought out and removed. In our opinion the 
chief of those causes is not the difference of 
sentiment, great and greatly to be deplored as 
this is; but is owing to the exercise of an au- 
thority never conferred on the churches by the 
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Lord Jesus, to refuse or exclude, for difference 
of sentiment, any of those who give evidence 
that they have been bought by the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Not that we deem it a matter of slight 
importance that all the disciples of Christ should 
know and practice all his institutions; on the 
contrary, we hold this a matter of very great 
importance, for the attainment of which all the 
churches ought never to cease to plead with their 
Heavenly Father. Ignorance of any divine in- 
stitution is an evil, and must be felt as such by 
a church as far as it exists in any of the body. 
But the question is, What is God’s way of gettin 
rid of this evil? We believe, from Phil. iii. 1 
and numerous passages of scripture to which 
there is not room to refer in thie letter, that it 
is by forbearance, affectionate instruction, and 
prayer. Many, on the contrary, have thought 
that the most effectual way to make a disciple 
receive an ordinance of Jesus, ia to refuse him 
fellowship till he has complied. N oo nt 
all we have heard in favor of this plan, we sti 
deem it the wisdom of man. Accordingly we 
have found that God has made foolish this wis- 
dom. Long has it been tried without success; 
and of late in some parts of Ireland it has been 
carried so far, that some individuals can scarce] 
find a second to unite with them in constant fel- 
lowship. By permitting Satan to work them up 
to this —— it appears to us that God has 
affixed his seal of disapprobation on the senti- 
ment in its lowest degree, and to lead sober- 
minded christians, who have been led away by 
its plausibility, to examine more attentively the 
ground of their opinion. : 
You will observe, then, dear brethren, that we 
do not plead for forbearance as a useful scheme 
left to our own discretion, or justify it, as some 
have done, from that pleasing variety found 
among the works of God. Such: language we 
hold in utter abhorrence. Variety in the works 
of creation is a beauty; but God is the author 
of that variety. Difference of sentiment upon 
every thing revealed by God is an evil, because 
it is the sinful ignorance of men. Can God 
command all his people to know his will, and 
shall it be a perfection to be variously ignorant 
of this? It detracts, then, considerably from the 
joy with which we should have received your 
etter, that we find no notice taken of this sub- 
ject; but on the contrary, that you seem to make 
baptism a term of fellowship. The greater 
of our number not only have been baptized, but 
we are convinced that views on this subject 
extensively affect other matters in scripture. But 
we all deem that the man who has been received 
by Jesus, ought not to be rejected by us; and that 
it be feed his people by his ordinances, it would 
be criminal in ua, as far as lies in our power, ta 
in confederacy to starve the weakest of them, 
e think that the man who has been admitted 
to the fellowship of the general assembly and 
church of the first born, is undoubtedly worthy 
of a seat with us. Dear brethren, we know 
what has been objected to our views on this 
subject, and as we have not had time fully to 
reply to objections, we deem it unnecessary to 
state all the grounds of our opinion. We know 
that there is no command ot Jesus but may be 
plausibly set aside. We entreat you to examine 
this subject, recollecting that if it be sinful to 
receive any that Chriet has forbidden, it is also 
sinful to refuse any that he has invited. There 
is no safe side in error. That Jesus will not 
prove of refusing fellowship to any of his 
ren known to be such, appears to us to have the 
irresistible light of self-evident truth. i 
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With respect to the ordinances which you ob- 
serve on the first day of the week, we agreo with 
you in general; but with respect to the order of 
observing these ordinances, we find but little 
fixed inthe New Testament. The only thing 
we can with any confidence say we have fenrncd 
on this subject is, that, at whatever time a church 
meets to observe the institutions of the first day 
of the week, the Lord's supper ought to hold a 
distinguished place. But how often we should 
Bing or pray, or whether we should pray or sing 
first, we find nothing fixed. Though we should 
have no objection with you to commence with 
prayer, yet we could not say that we considered 
ourselves bound to this order by 1 Tim. ti. 1. 
Prayer for our civil governors we consider an im- 
portant duty; but the above passage does not 
appear to us to determine the time of it. First of 
ail uppears to us to refer to the orderin which the 
apostle brought forward the subjects of exhorta- 
tion. He had been speaking of his own deplor- 
ably wicked character, and, trom the abounding 
mercy of God to him, he concludes that they 
ought not to despair of any man’s salvation. 
Therefore, prayers, &c. ought to be made even 
for pagan and persecuting rulers; forthe grace 
that suved Saul of Tarsus, was able to save the 
vilest of them. I exhort, then, first of all, that 
prayers, &c. The second thing he exhorted to 
was the deportmient of women. Fron this he 

asscd to the qualifications of bishops. This, 
dear brethren, is our view, which we do not ob- 
trude upon you; but, as you have invited our 
faithfulness, we suggest to your consideration. 
Should we, at any time, perceive your view 
to be just, we shall most promptly adopt it. We 
conceive that whatever Christ has not tixed must 
be lett free for ever, and that a church, though 
jt may usually pursue the same order, has no 
yight to bind itself to this, where Christ's author- 
jty ia not interposcd. In the house of God there 
js no discretionary authority, not in the least 
degree. 
he order in which we observe the ordinane- 
ge, on the first day of the week, is as follows :— 
Salutation, singing, reading the scriptures, pray- 
ef, singing, adinission or exclusion, if necessary, 
the Lord's supper, singing, fellowship, exhorta- 
tion, teaching, prayer, singing, prayer. But we 
do not consider ourselves bound to this orderany 
further than we find it fixed in the scriptures, 
We have no meetings on any day but the first 
day of the week, nor any meetings but one on 
that day. Weconsider ! Cor. xiv. 16. to warrant 
us to subjoin an Amen to the prayer. Your 
view of the kiss of charity does not satisfy the 
most of us, We think the limitation arbitrary, 
though some among ourselves have nut yet ob- 
served itinany sense. The washing of tvet we 
do not consider an ordinance, but the selection 
of one of the moat humiliating offices, to incul- 
cate the practice of all, when the brethren need 
them. It has not to us the least appearance of 
being enjoined to be observed in form. <A love 
feast, asan ordinance, we consider as unscriptural. 
The passages that speak of it we view as refer- 
ring to the Lord’s supper. Is any feast so much 
a feast of luve as this? Besides, we are forbid 
to cat in the church for the gratification of appe- 
tite. But what surprises us most, is the ground 
on which you hold it. You consider it not of 
mirict obligation, and therefore sometimes omit 
it We think this inconsistent with all your 
other views. If Chriat has instituted a love 
feast, it must be strictly obligatory; and if he 
has got, you wil! havo no proise from him in ob- 
serving it in his name, though ever so seldom. 
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We see nothing to prevent the wealthy brethren 
from entertaining the church in their own houses, 
but we should beware of adding to the institu 
tions of Christ. 

We met as a church in May, 1807. There 
never was any schismatic separation from us. 
But on account of convenience, two churches 
have gone out from us; the onc meeting at 
Maghralt, about four miles from us, the other at 
a country place called Cavindaisy, distant about 
six miles. The former of these did not get on 
well, and has returned to ns. The latter conti- 
nues to prosper, and lives in the utmost har 
mony and confidence with us Our number is 
about two hundred and fifty. We consider a 
presbytery an ordinance of God as soon as prae- 
ticable, though we have now but one elder. 

Dear brethren, we have observed with r 
great delight, the ardent spirit of love whicn 
your communication breathes towards the people 
of God, and your zeal for the increase of devol- 
cdness to the service of Christ. This, to us, is 
greater proof of growth in the divine life, than 
zeal, even for the purity of ordinances, Some of 
late make a great noise about the corruptions of 
other churches, and exert themselves much if 
vindicating scriptural order, who do not appear 
to have, in an equal degree, bowels of love toal 
the people of God, and concern for the salvation 
of sinners. The one ought to be done, bat the 
other ought not to be left undone. We love to 
aee christians fully awake, and waiting for the 
coming of their Lord. We love to sec his ser- 
vants pirding themselves, and proposing to serve 
him with more exertion and alacnty. We lore 
to see them looking to the coming of Jesus for 
the extension of their tame, instead of bandying 
compliments and mixing their own vanity with 
the service of their Master. Theae things, 
brethren, we think we behold in you, and there 
fore rejoice in you, right heartily. Come, thea, 
dear brethren, and let us unite in making el 
things ready for his coming. Let our zeal er- 
tend to every part of his will. Let not any dit 
ference of sentiment alienate our hearts. Lets 
examine the scriptures more thoroughly, and 
more fervently pray to be directed fully into the 
way of God. Let not a word dropped by us be 
understood by you as suggested by unkindnert 

While we seks the liberty of stating our differ 
ence from othera, we are fully convineed that ¥t 
have much to learn, and that a full attainmer 
to the order of the first churches would not ae 
cessarily imply great wth in grace, or in th 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesos Chn” 
Our sheet is full. Great grace be upon yon all. 

Tubermore, May 6, 1819. 





Signs of the Times. 

LOTTERIES.—A srLENDID lottery has just beet 
drawn in Rhode Island for the express “ benet 
of the West Baptist Society of Providence." 
What must be the condition of that religioa 
which is kept in repair by the same means #& 
we use in repairing old bridges and old roads! 
Can there be a greater libel against duty ax 
heaven than such proceedings? Religion muir 
tained by gambling !—J¥'estern Paper. 

Where is the spirit of Roger Williams now 
So the Baptists go in times of great prospenty: 
Brother Clack asked somo time ago “What 
need have the Baptists of Reformation?” Naf 
indeed, they have more need of Lotteries! 

The Columbian College needs a lottery or 3 


religious fast, or the presence of some tapint 
to kelp it to stand. ‘Religion is made to ui the 
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masone and bricklayers,as much as the students | bishop Laud came thither about nine in the 


of algebra; and all more than the students of 
the Bible, in the erection and support of such 
establishments as that of the Columbian College. 
Why not aid them all by a lottery? Because 
Congress will not grant it! A good reason, in- 
deed—though not a commendable one. cn 

D. 





Dedications. 

Tue “new recruits” in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
have lately built one of the “neatest* houses 
(that is, the most tasteful) in the western coun- 
try. This house was “begun and finished in 
four months,” and “dedicated” on one Lord’s 
day, by Doctor Noel. It was “chiefly” built 
by the new recruits, or first fruits of the iate re- 
vival there! 

The “Unitarians” heave also been building 
fine meeting houses, and dedicating them, in the 
East, by their young recruits. The following 
item is taken from the Christian Herald, of De- 
cember: 


The following particulars of the dedication at 
Portland, has been furnished us by a friend who 
was present. 

The services on the occasion were as follows: 

1. Hymn, and reading of select portions of 
scripture, by Elder Samuel Rand, (the pastor of 
the church.) 

2. The dedicatory prayer, by Elder Abner 
Jones, of Salem, Mass. 

3. Sermon by Elder Moses How, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

4. Concluding prayer, by Elder John Osborne, 
of Lee, N. H. 

The house contains 112 pews on the lower 
floor, a gallery, large porch, steeple, and bell. 
The house is four story on one side, cellar and 


estry. 

The addition to the church, since the late re- 
vival, is one hundred and sixty-seven. 

Why should there be so much ill-will existing 
between the subjects of these two revivals, see- 

the Lord has moved them, by the same spi- 
rit, “to build and dedicate neat and commodi- 
ous houses of worship?” 

The Church of England, in England, without 
any revival, built this summer, sixty-nine com- 
plate churches, and have forty-eight on the way. 

chequer billa having been issued to the 
amount of fourteen millione of doilars for making 
“neat” churches. 

It appears from a letter written to the editor 
of the Columbian Star, by our worthy friend 
Doctor Noel, that on the dedication day of this 
commodious and neat meeting house in Frank- 
fort, the sacraments of baptism and the supper 
were both “administered,” which gave & pecu- 
liar interest to the occasion.” Now as the Uni- 
tarians in the East, who have had some awful 
and d revivals lately, are like our Baptist 
Trinitarians in the West, much in the spirit of 
building and dedicating neat meeting houses, I 
shall do them all the favor of giving them a 
more elegant plan of dedications and consecra- 
tions—I am sorry that I had not published this 
before the late dedications, as it would have 

iven a stil] more “ peculiar interest to the occa- 
on.” : 

“ St. Katharine Creed Church in the city of Lon- 
don, having been lately repaired, was suspended 
from all divine service till it was again conse- 
crated; the formality of which being very extra- 
ordinary, may give us an idea of the superstition 
of this prelate. On Sunday; January 16, 1630, 


morning, attended with several of the higb 
commission, and some civilians. At his ap- 
proach to the west door of the church, which was 
shut and guarded by halberdiers, some who 
were appointed for that purpose, cried with a 
loud voice, Open, open, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of glory may come in; and } res- 
ently the doors being opened, the bishop, with 
some doctors and principal men entered. Aas 
soon as they were come within the place, his 
lordship fell down upon his knees, and’ his eyes 
lifted up, and his arms spread abroad, said, This 
place is holy, the ground is holy: in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I pronounce it 
holy. Then walking up the middle aisle to- 
wards the chancel, he took up some of the d 
and threw it into the air several times. When 
he approached near the rail of the communion 
table, he bowed towards it five or six times, and 
returning, went round the church with his at- 
tendants in procession, saying first the hun- 
dredth and then the nineteenth psalm, as pre- 
scribed in the Roman pontificale. He then read 
several collecte, in one of which he prays God to 
accept of tbat beautiful building; and concludes 
thus; We consecrate this church, and separate 
it to you as holy ground, not to be pete any 
more to common use. In another he prays that 
all that should hereafter be buried within the 
circuit of this holy and sacred place, may rest 
in their sepulchres in peace, till Christ’s comin 
to — and may then rise to eternal life 
and happiness. After this, the bishop, sitting 
under cloth of state, in the aisle of the chan- 
cel, near the communion table, took a writ- 
ten book in his hand, and pronounced curses ` 
upon those who should thereafter profane that 
holy place by musters of soldiers, or keepin 
rofane law courts, or carrying burdens throu 
it; and at the end of every curse he bowed tothe 
east, and said, Let all the pare say Amen. 
When the curses were ended, which were about 
twenty, he J—— a like number of bless- 
ings upon ali who had any hand in framing and 
building that sacred and beautiful edifice, and 
on those who had given or should hereafter give, 
any chalices, plates, ornaments, or other utensils; 
and at the end of every blessing he bowed, to 
the east, and said, Let all the people say Amen. 
After this followed the sermon, and then the 
sacrament, which the bishop consecrated, and 
administered after the following manner:” 

As he approached the altar, he made five or 
six low bows, and coming up to the side of it, 
where the bread and wine were covered 
he bowed seven times; then, after readin 
many prayers, he came near the bread, an 
gently lifting up the corner of the napkin, beheld 
it, and immediately letting fall the napkin, re- 
treated hastily a step or two, and made three 
low obeisances. His lordship then advanced, 
and having uncovered the bread, bowed three 
times as before; then laid his hand on the c 
which was full of wine, with a cover upon it, 
which having let go, he stepped back, and bow- 
ed three times towards it; then came near 
again, and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked 
into it, and seeing the wine, he let fall the cover 
again, retired back, and bowed as before. After 
which the elements were consecrated, and the 
bishop, having first received, gave it to some 
principal men in their eurplices, hoods, and tip- 
pets; towards the conclusion, many prayers being 
seid, the solemnity of the consecration ended. 

Neal’s History of the Puri vol. 2, p. 237. 

Say, some of you orthodox, is there any weed 
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of a reformatica on thie subject? If we hare 
dedications, Jet cs have them in decent s-v!e. 
Bat a‘as, tue day hes come, that they who 
0; 7% such things are said not to be regene- 
raled:: Ez. C 





Ni -7.] Fezruart 4, 1828. 
On the Influence of the Holy Spirit in the Salration 
of Men.— By Paciracs. 
Xo. I. 


Werver reaca the sacred pages, with an en- 
lightened and attentive mind, will d.scover that 


the operations of the Spirit of God are various, 
and manifold. To this wonder-working Avent : 
are ascnbed creative energy—muiraculous events : 
—extracrdinary qualifications—and sanctifying , 
influences onthe soulsof men. Itisoniy “* pants ` 


of his ways” that we can undeztake ty speak of; 
or, indeed, of which we can have a conception. 


Those classes of divine opcrations, which appear | 


more immediately to concern the salvation of 
men, are, the miraculous and the sanctifving. 
Of the first elass of these operations, it is not my 
intention now to treat: and, indeed, any attempt 
of this sort, on my part, is amply and ably fore- 
stalled by a series of essays in the Christian Rapi 
tist, vol. 2. to which I would refer the reader for 
a luminous view of this part of tiie subject. The 
other class of divine operations, namely, those 
of a sanctifying nature, will furnish the subject 
for this undertaking; in the exccution of which, 
it will be my aim to be short and plain. 

The view which I wish to exhibit contains 
threc points: First, the reality of a divine influ- 
ence on the souls of men, in effecting the work 
of salvation; sccondly, some of the principal 
effects produced by this operation; and, thirdly, 
the high practical import of this truth. To the 
first only I can attend in the present number.— 
And here I desire it may be observed, that I do 
not assume citherCalvinian or Arininian ground, 
as being cither of them exclusively neccessary to 
this view. Itison scriptural ground that I pro- 

se to proceed: about any other term that may 
bo used, I ain not solicitous. 

Firat, then, I lay down this position: that the 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the suuls of men, 
in effecting the wor of. salvation, is a scriptural 
fact. That many have abused this sacred truth, 
by wild and fanciful imaginations, is readily 
conceded :—as what point of christian doctrine, 
indeed, bas net been abused? But this, we con- 
tend, is no argument against the reality of the 
thing. 

Let us endeavor to entcr into this matter. And 
I begin with observing, that a persuasion of the 
nocessity of an influence from the Divine Spirit, 
is a proper preparative for the more ready admis- 
sion >f that fact. Doca this necessity then a 

oar to exist? Letthe scriptures of truth testify. 
t Without me, (said Jesus,)—or severed from 
me—you can do nothing:” John xv. 5. With 
this Paul accorda; 2 Cor. ii. 5. & Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves, to to think any thing as 
of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; ® 
and to this, the consciousness of every quickened 
soul responds: “ Turn thou me, N thelanguage 
of ali such,) and I shall be turned;” Jer. xxx. 18. 
Wo might here enter into a view of that deprav- 
ity of human nature, as represented in the scrip- 
tures, which appears to ronder it necessary that 
we should be visited with supernatural operations; 
but it is not deemoed requisito to our present pur- 
it is true, refora nally to the ministry of the 
— including general 
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, pose. Suffice it to say, :ha: our carnal minds are 
‘at enmity azains: ; and, therefore, need the 
ehangizz ¢fEcacy of a Civine influence; that we 
ar- raturaliy weak; and, therefore, have need to 
- pray, “S:reagthen vou me according to your 
; worc.” To what has been advanced, to shew 
the necess:ty of which we speak, I add the apos- 
ties deciaration, Rom. viii. 9. “If any one have 
not the Spint of Christ, ke is none of his.” 
' We shall now come nearer to those evidences 
in favcr of che point in hand, which are of a more 
Cireet nature. And im duing so, I shal! be care- 
ful to distinguish between such passages of 
scripture as refer to miraculous operations, and 
scch as regard those graces of the Spirit which 
we need as much as any in the time of primitive 
christianity could need them. 

Many of the prarers of the inspired writers, 
fas Mr. Scott has justly remarked,) obvioual 
imply the truth of our present posinon. Davi 
prays, “Take not your Holy Spirit from me,” 
Psalm li. H1. Surely he considered himself h- 
vored by the influences of that Spirit. “Restore 
to me, fhe adds,) the joy of your salvation; 
and upbold me with your free Spirit.” He cer- 
tainly belicved a divine energy to be necessary 
to his support. Paul prayed for the Ephesian 
brethren to this effect: “That the God of our 
| Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give 

to you the spint of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of him, (or for the acknowledg- 
men: of him;) the v of your understanding 
being enlightened; that you may know what is 
the hope of his calling,” &c. Eph. i. 17. 18:— 
these are the blessings of salvation; not miracu- 
lous gifts. And again, “ That he would grant 
| you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might, (or mightily strength- 
ened,) by his Spirit in the inward man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith,” &c. 
ch. iii. 16.17. These again are the things that 
accompany salvation: they are such as we now 
all nced; and any argument brought to prove 
that they were peculiar to the season of miracles, 
would go as effcctually to prove, that so likewise 
were faith, and hope, and love, and every chris- 
tian grace peculiar to that season; and thus the 
very essence of christianity might be banished 
from the world! To the same effect is the a 
tle`s prayer for the Colossians; i. 9. 10.11. “Thet 
you might be filled with the knowiedge of his 
will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding,” 
&c.—“ Strengthened with all might, according 
to his glorious power,” &c.—and so for the Ro- 
mans; xy. 13: “Now the God of hope filt you 
with all joy and peace in believing; that you may 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit.” Other instances of the same sort might 
be adduced; but these are sufficient. 

To the evidence arising from the ptayera of 
the inspired writera, let us add some direct de- 
clarations—still cautiously regarding the differ- 
ence between miraculous gifts and sanctifying 
operations. A few out of many must suffice :-— 
“Tho love of God, (says Paul to the Romans) is 
shed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy Spirit 
which is given to us;” Rom. v.5. Now, whe 

ther “the ove of God” be taken here to meana 
sense of God’s love to us, or the exercise of our 
love to God—(for the phrase is ambiguous, and 
the better in this case for being so,) it will be 
allowed to be requisite that we possess it; and 
the Holy Spirit, as given to us, is the Agent to 
which it is ascribed. Again, chap. 8 ver. 9. 
“But ps are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit; 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you; or, 
because the Spirit of God dwells in you.” Sma 
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erse 10, is termed *Christ in you; and verse 
l, it appears to be that Spirit which raised up 
‘brist from the dead, and which is also to quick- 
n the bodies of the saints. It must therefore 
'e, not merely a holy spirit or temper in us; but 
mly and properly the Spirit of God. In verse 
© he affirms that “the Spint itself bears witness 
vith our spirit that we are the children of God.” 
shall not stop here to discuss the question, How 
he Spirit bears witness; whether directly and 
mmediately, by suggesting a sense of our adop- 
ion; or mediately and iadirectly, by producing 
hat temper of heart which corresponds with the 
word of God, and enabling us thence to infer our 
option; or whether we ought not to admit both 
hese views: itis enough, to our present purpose 

hat it is “the Spirit itself,” as distinguished 
Tom our spirits, and from every other object. To 
he Galatians the same apostle says, chap. iv. 6. 
‘God has sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
rour hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Allowing 
he Spirit of his Son here to mean, a spirit 
wrought in us, namely, the spirit of adaption, 
till it is expressly said to be sent forth from God; 
ind of course must be the production of the Holy 
3pirk. The Ephesian brethren are represented 
ma part of that building, that “holy temple in 
he Lord,” which is designed “ fora habitation 
of God through the Spirit;” Eph. it. 21.22. We 
sere remark, that God dwells in hia church, in a 
manner in which he does not in the world; and 
hat this inhabitation is through the Spirit: and 
hie Spirit ia said, Rom. viii. 26. “to help our 
nfirmities,” and ‘to make intercessions for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered,” or by 
marticulate groanings. 

These quotations appear to have reference to 
he case of believers; to their needs and their 
supplies. If believers must have the Divine 
Spirit to enable them to bring forth the fruits of 

hteousness, and prepare them for ultimate 
ity: then well might we opine that the unre- 
paneme need the influences of that Spirit, to 

ing them into a gracious state: and this ac- 
sordingly we find to be the fact. Christ assures 
Nicodemus, John iii. 7. that men “must be 
born again;” and this new birth is said, verse 8. 
to be ‘t of the Spirit.” THe Spirit, then, of course, 
is necessary to the production of that change, 
without which there ia no salvation. The Ephe- 
tans, in reference to their unbelieving, unrege- 
nerate state, are represented as having hcen 
dead in trespassea and sins;’? Eph. ii. 1.—in 
verse 5 the apostle includes himself, as in the 
same condition; and in both places ascribes to 
God the quickening (or life-giving) influence 
which they had experienced. In verse 10 the 
figure is changed; but the same idea is present- 
ed of a divine energy in their conversion to God: 
“For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Feeus to good works. I am aware, indeed, that 
the figures employed to express this important 
change, have often been abused; and that divine 
truth has thue been misrepresented by an extra- 
vagant zeal to establish some particular system: 
but surely there is an analogy which justities the 
nse of such figures; there te a strong meaning 
intended to be conveyed; a meaning which goes 
obviously to shew our natura! alienation from 
God—our destitution of the principle of holi- 
nese—and the necessity of an influence from the 
Divine Spirit, to restore us to a meetness for the 
heavenly inheritance. Let one more particular 
reference suffice. In Titus iii. 5. salvation is as- 
cribed, not to worke of righteousness performed 
by us; but to divine mercy, “ by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.” 
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Comment here seems unnecessary, as I cannot 
conceive how language could more explicitly 
represent the agency of the Divine Spirit in ‘the 
work of conversion. 

I have mentioned above our natural alienation 
from God, and our destitution of the principle 
of holiness: and I here take occasion to repeat 
what I have before said—that this state of hu- 
man nature, (which is so plainly held out in va- 
rious parts of the sacred writings,) appears to be 
the ground of that necessity which exists, for a 
supernatural, regenerating influence from the 
Holy Spirit. But here it may possibly be ob- 
jected that, allowing such tobe the state of man, 
the Holy Spirit has so fitted the word of truth to 
our condition—has so adapted the means to the 
end, that no farther divine agency than what 
was es in producing this word of truth, 
should be requisite in effecting the desired end. 
To such an argument I would reply, first, that a 
fair construction of the passages — and of 
others that might be quoted, will not allow of 
such an idea: and secondly, that the fitness of 
the word to the condition of man, is no argu- 
ment that regeneration and sanctification will fol- 
low, without a divine influence accompanying 
the truth :—no more, I say, a valid argument, im 
this case, than it would be to contend, that be- 
cause seeds are adapted to vegetation, we may 
therefore expect a crop without the influence of 
sunorrain, That there isa happy, a beautiful 
adaptation of the word of truth to the condition 
of man, I readily admit; indeed it is one of my 
favorite ideas: this, however, does by no means 
supersede the necessity of a divine, spiritual in- 
fluence, to give effect to the truth revealed. 

But possibly it may be further suggested, that 
the same effects are, in many cases, ascribed to 
the word, which are also ascribed to the Spirit. 
This too is admitted; and I may add, the same 
effects are, in some instances, ascribed to the 
preacher, as the dispenser of the word. Thus, 
we are enlightened by the Spirit: “Open you 
my eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out 
of” your law ;?—and we are enlightened by the 
word: “The entrance of your word gives light.” 
We are born again of the Spirit: “So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit;*—and we are born 
again by the word: “Being born again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God,” &c. We are sanctified by the 
Spirit: “But you are washed, but you are sanc- 
tified,” &c. “by the Spirit of our God ;”—and 
we are sanctified by the word: “ Sanctify them 
through your truth: your word is truth.” It be- 
longs to God to open the eyes and to turn the sin- 
ner;—and Paul was sent to the Gentiles “to 
open their cyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light.” These instances are sufficient to illus- 
trate the fact which has been admitted ;—that the 
same effects are, in some instances, ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit—to the word of truth—and to 
the preacher or publisher of the gospel. It re- 
mains for us to see how this matter is to be un- 
derstood. 

Briefly, I remark, that the same things are 
ascribed to different objects, pretty much in the ° 
way in which the same effect is ascribed to the 
agent and to the instrument. My pen, the in- 
strument, being adapted to the purpose of writ 
ing, forms these letters; and I, the agent, givin 
my pen direction, form these lettera. The see 
and the earth produce vegetation: the sun and 
the rain produce vegetation; and, in a certain 
sense, the man who sows the seeds and culti- 
vates the earth, may be said to produce vegeta- 
tion. I know, indeed, that such figures — 
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adequately represent spiritual and moral objects. 
They are introduced only by way of illustration 
and I do by no means intend, by the use of them 
to reduce men to mere machines, or the opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit to mere physical ener- 

hen Paul says to the Corinthians, “You 
are manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the Living God,’’—there 
is a beautiful analogy which justifies the use of 
the figure; and we see in it the agency of 
Christ, the instrumentality of the preacher, and 
the influence of the Spint. But he who should 
undertake to disprove the moral agency of man, 
would, it is presumed, pervert the truth by the 
abuse of a metaphor. If, however, on the other 
hand, one should be disposed to attribute to the 
efficiency of the instrument, whet belongs to 
the efficiency of the agent, the apostle would 
certainly correct his error, by saying “ Who then 
is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom you believed even as the Lord gave to 
every man? I have planted, Apollos watered; 
but God gave the increase. So then, neither is 
he that planis any thing, neither he that waters; 
bar oe that gives the increase.” 1 Cor. iii. 


ie 

The sum of these remarks on the effects as- 
cribed to the Spirit and the word is this: that the 
word of truth is God’e great instrument in effect- 
ing our salvation. By this, or with this, his 
spirit operates to the renewing and sanctifyin 
of the soul; while under its influence, the so 
itself becomes active in holy exercises: and thus, 
with Peter, we may say to believers, “ You have 
purified your souls, in obeying the truth, through 
the Spirt.” How God may otherwise work, I 
know not; though I would by no means “limit 
the Holy One of Israel,” as to his designs or ope- 
rations, in any respect whatever. 

I now dismiss the first position—the reality of 
divine influence on the souls of men, in effect- 
ing the work of salvation. This was my leading 
object in the present undertaking. The other 
two pointe proposed will probably be treated on 
with more brevity: they must be reserved, how- 
ever, for another number. PauLINvs. 

November, 1827. 

{ We make no remarks on the 
munication until we have receive 
If.]—Eb. C. B. 
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(Communicated by a correspondent in Georgia.] 
An Extract from a Dialogue between a Baptist 
and a Baptist Clergyman. 

Baptist. Wet, sir, have you had time to ex- 
amine those pamphlets I gave you? 

Clergyman. I have examined them all, with 
the exception of the two last numbers. 

B. What do you think of them? 

C. Ithink some parts of them are good; but 
cannot agree as to that part respecting weekly 
communion. 

B. By reading the seventh verse of the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, I am 
led to think that the disciples mentioned there, 
met on the first day of the week, and that it was 
for the purpose of breaking bread that they met. 

have no doubt but that the first disciples 
broke bread each firt day; but the disciples 
now, must be regulated in this, by time and 
circumstances. 

B. If you depart from what you admit may 
havo been the order of the first churches, how 

w should the churches attend to the 
f bread? 
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C. With the Baptists we think it proper toat- 
tend to it once a month. 

B. But others think it also proper to break 
bread once in three months, some once in six 
monthe, and others only once in twelve months. 
But you think it proper to break bread once each 
month. Your convictions that it is proper does 
not srise from the word of God. For it is silent 
on breaking bread once each month. It arises, 
as already admitted, from the distance of time 
and change of circumstances since the firt 
churches of Christ. Now are you sure that dis- 
tance of time and change of circumstances will 
justify your departure from breaking bread each 

rat day, to that of once each month. We have 
all to appear before the judgment seat of Christ 
to give an account of the actions done in this 
life. Now as it is his word that we are to be 
judged by, whether is it more safe to break breed 
at such a time as can at best have the — 
of being supported only by distance of time and 
change of circumstances, or attend to it each 
first day, having the first churches for our exam- 
ple, and of course supported by that word by 
which we are to be judged? 

C. But some have thought that breaking 
bread so often might be tho meane of abusing 
this ordinance. 

. Yes, the men of this world have thought 
so, for they do abuse it if they attend to it s0 
much as once in their lives. But I am sure thet 
the saints will never abuse this ordinance wil 
lingly. For if they are saved only if tuer keep 
in memory what Paul at first received, and what 
first of all he delivered to the Corinthians, viz. 
that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures, was buried, and rose again on the 
third day, according to the scriptures. If the 
saints are only saved by a remembrance of the 
death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, then 
instead of their being alarmed at breaking bread 
as often as the first churches, they have cause 
to rejoice indeed, that they have the privilege of 
the same frequency as they; for if it tended to 
encourage and impress a remembrance of him 
who died for their sins, surely the same frequen- 
cy is necessary to be observed by us 80 as to en- 
courage and impress a remembrance of him who 
died for our sins. And if there is an aptness to 
forget these things, and we are only saved if we 
remember them, or, in scripture language, k 
them in memory, how thankful ought we to be 
for this ordinance, each first day, which brings 
to our mindsand memories Christ’s dying for our 
sins, that we might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. Away, then, with monthly, quarterly, 
half yearly communions, as times fixed on by 
men, and not by God, periods which have been 
and still are opposed to the interests of the 
saints, and let the will of the Lord Jesus in his 
ordinance, as expressed by the example of the 
first churches, be our only rule, and by thus 
walking by his word, we will be justified what- 
ever men may say. Whereas, depending on 
distance of time and change of circumstances, 
for justifying our departure from any part of the 
word of God. is at best but a sandy foundation. 
The mass of the great body called christians, 
practise and justify this departure; but we will 
esteem their applause but little, and the having 
had it will be bai poor consolation to us, if we 
have been found opposing the truth when called 
upon to appear before the judgment seat of Christ. 


Review of Dr. Noel’s Circular.—No. VI. 
I am not conscious of having passed by a sin- 
gie sentence in this honored circular, containing 
58 
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any thing in the form of an argument, which has 
not been embraced in the preceding essays on 
its contents. If, however, the author thinke 
otherwise, on his suggesting such a sentence to 
my notice, I will pay a more ceremonious regard 
to it. What now remains is to answer the Doc- 
tor’s five triumphant questions, which he proposes 
as though the mere submission of them were to 
silence the whole race of believers in the all- 
safficiency of the Holy Oracles. 

t Let those,” says the Doctor, “who oppose 
the use of creeds, answer these questions.” 
Surely after this challenge we must expect to 
find some pith in them. e shall, with all due 
complaisance, attempt to answer them, in confi- 
dent expectation that the Doctor will be as com- 
plaisant in turn, and answer me fiye questions in 
return. 

lst from Dr. Noel. Has the Head of 
the Church made no qualifications necessary for 
the admission of members into the church?’ I 
answer, He has not made “a creed,” nor an as- 
sent to it, in the popular sense of these words, a 
necessary qualification. But he has required 
just the same qualifications for admission into 
is church in Frankfort, which the twelve apos- 
tles required of the three thousand received in 
one day into the church in Jerusalem, A. D. 34. 

Now, in return, I propose my first question to 
Dr. Noel. Seeing he has, for once, done homage 
to the authority of the Head of the Church, I 
ask, Ist. Has the Head of the Church made your 
own little creed, or an assent toit, a qualification 
necessary for admission into his chuich ? 

2d Query from Dr. Noel.—“Has he made no 

ualifications necessary for admission into of- 

ce?” J answer, Paul’s letters to Timothy and 
Titas very explicitly lay down certain qualifica- 
tions for office; but amongst all the qualifications 
found is the volume, that of subscription to the 
Romish, Episcopal, Presbyterial, or even Dr. 
Noel’s own summary, is not mentioned as any 
qualification to office. 

In return I propose my 2d query for the Doc- 
tor. Has the Head of the Church any where 
referred to any other writings than the apostles’, 
or has he in any of these writings commanded 
any epitome or summary exhibition to be drawn 
up or referred to in the admission of any person 
into office in his church? 

from Dr. Noel.—*“ Has he established 
no tribunal on earth to judge of these qualifica- 
tions?’ We answer, Yes—namely, the Pope 
and his Cardinale at Rome—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his court in London—the Annu- 
al Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Edin- 
bargh—and Dr. Noel's “called Presbytery,” in 
Frankfort, Kentucky. These four tribunals, for 
the four quarters of the world, are established, 
and authorized, and by good ecclesiastical law 
appointed, to constitute the holy office of inqui- 
sition, when, in their judgment, the interests of 
religion may require it. These sacred tribunals 
ate to judge of two things above all others: 1st. 
of the qualifications for office; and 2d. to decide 


-who possesses them! 


Our third qnery for Dr. Noel is—What pun- 
ishment have tuese tribunals to inflict upon those 
destitute of these qualifications claiming these 
high offices? 

Query 4th from Dr. Noel.—“Is an Arian, So- 
cinian, or Universalist, qualified for either mem- 
bership or office?” I answer, No. Because the 
apostles have eodecreed. But I will amend the 
es in my 4th query to Dr. Noel, viz. Is an 

rian, Socinian, Universalist, Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, or Methodist, qualified for 
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either membership or office? But hie 4th question 
is intimately connected with his 5th—namely: 

Query 5th from Dr. Noel.—‘Can it be said 
they are not without respect to a creed?” Ian- 
swer, Without respect to such a creed as you 
espouse. (See my second No. on his circular, 
in which it will appear christian churches have 
a divine creed, and human churches have a hu- 
man creed.) But I must also intimately con- 
nect my fifth query to my fourth as has the Doc- 
tor—and it is this: 

_5th Query for Dr. Noel_—Ie not the Arian, So- 
cinian, Universalist, Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
— and Methodist, excluded from your 
church because they have a creed different from 
the sacred writings, which is the only creed I 
subscribe? If they had not some other creed 
than the bible, you surely could not exclude 
them. And here, Doctor, your five triumphant 
queries terminate. They are your “fire ponts ;” 
and sharp points they are, for they have pierced 
you through. For if you answer the above five 
queries as complaisantly as I have done yours, 
you must come to the conclusion that it was not 
for the want of a human creed, but becauso they 
had a human creed, that you exclude from your 
church the Arian, Socinian, Universalist, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Episcopalian. 

To conelude a disquisition which already has 
far transcended its due merits, J will just state 
and briefly illustrate a single position of some 
importance in this controversy. Itis this: These 
heretics, called Arians, Socinians, Universaliste, 
Catholics, Protestants, &c. &c. are kept in exis- 
tence and their numbers augmented by the rea- 
sonings of such philosophers as Dr. S. M. Noel. 
Destroy the Socinian’s creed, and where will 
you find the Socinians? Let all his glosses, in- 
terpretations, and dogmas, be a dead letter, neith- 
er printed nor read, neither spoken nor heard, 
and where would the sect be in a generation or 
twot It would be so of all other sects, Conse- 

uently, these creeda keep vp all these sects. 
Now each one contends for his creed as better 
than all others, and thus justifies himself to 
himself. But let him remember that thie creed 
derives all its consequence and superiority in his 
own estimation, from a comparison of it with 
others. If there were none with which to com- 

are it, its excellencies would be all invisible. 

f, instead of making inquisition for opinions; 
if, instead of condemning a person for his inter- 
pretations, glosses, or dogmas, we, as worship- 
ping congregations, turned our attention to the 

ehavior of others, and condemned professed 
disciples for their impiety, immorality, and in- 
devotion-—the church and the world would very 
soon exhibit a quite different aspect. If a man 
speak of any christian topic in any other lan- 
guage than did the apostles, hear him patiently. 

f he will force his opinions upon us in terms 
contrary to those furnished by the Holy Spin, 
let us admonish him. But if he will not be ad- 
monished, and still aims at imposing hisopinions 
or terms upon us, he then becomes what tho new 
translation calls “a factionist:’? and the common 
a “heretic; and after a second admonition we 
are commanded to reject such a person. Not be- 
cause of his opinions, even at last, but because of 
his dogmatica! and faction-making spirit. If a 
man speake of God our Father, and of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, in all the sentences and wordsof 
the Holy Oracles; if to this unexceptionable style 
he adds a holy, devout, moral, and unexception- 
able life, the church of Jesus Christ has nothing 
more to inquire of him, or require from him. 
If he houla be called a Socinian, a Uniyeria ipy 
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a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, it matters not; if 
he speak in bible terms only, no man can justly 
impeach him, and by his worka he must stand or 
fall in the estimation of all christians, as by these 
he must stand or full in the day of the Lord Jesus. 
Now in this course it is easy to proceed without 
synod, or council, or creed. For if any man call 

esus Christ a ‘t mere man,” ora * mere crea- 
ture,” or an “eternal Son,” and will insist upon 
our calling him so; we open the bible, and call 
for the express warrant. None can be produced. 
This being casily decided, the person 1s admon- 
ished; if he will still insist upon it, we admonish 
him a second time; and if still unreclaimed, we 
cast him out, not because his opinion differed 
from ours, but because he would lord it over our 
faith and conscience, and aimed at heading a 
faction. This most unquestionably is the mean- 
ne all that is said upon this subject in the 

ible. 


Now to test the correctness and utility of the 
course advised, we have only to consider how it 
would operate if universally adopted. Then if 
the result be obviously salutary on a general 
scale, no man can object to iteither in principle 
or practice, if when m adopted by a few it 
does not do as much as if adopted by all. And 
this ia precisely the logic and drift of all that the 
creed advocates, whether Catholic, Presbyterian, 
or Baptist, urge against our logic in this contro- 
versy. They say they must have a creed be- 
cause other sects have a crecd; and that al- 
though they should adopt the scriptures only, 
still sects would exist, and controversies could 
not universally cease. Ir there is any propriety 
in their logic, these sects or heresies, crecds and 
divisions, must, in defiance of the hopes of a 
Millennium, continue to destroy the peace and 
happiness of society for ever, or while time en- 


ures. 

If Dr. Noel will clear up that “little moral 
impropriety,” concerning which I spoke some 
two or three months ago; and if he wil! take up 
my reasonings in good earnest, piece by piece; 
or if he will agree to my publishing the whole 
of thia Circular and this Review in one pamph- 
let, and if he will take and distribute the one 
haif of the edition—I will still call him Brother 
Noel, and embrace him inthe bosom of that 
charity which calls for nothing but the image of 
eternal truth stamped upon the heart, and re- 
flected in the life, to arouse its energies, and to 
bound its fraternal activities. Eviror. 





Atlempt at the Restoration of Ancient Order. 
The church professing obedience to the faith of 

Jeaus Christ, assembling together in Manches- 

ter, to the church of Christ at New York.— 

Grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied to you, 

— God the Father, through Jesus Christ our 

sOTG. 
Dearly Belored, 

Wits one heart ond one mind we unite in 
gratitude and praise to God our Saviour for the 
good news which your acceptable communica- 
tion to the churches of Christ, scattered over the 
earth, brings toourcars; greatly rejoicing that you 
have been ied, through the grace and mercy of 
God, to renounce the commandments of men— 
to separate from every religious connexion which 
walk not in all things according to the precepts 
and example of Christ and of his apostles; and 
to come tugether in one body for the observance 
of all the ordinances and institutions of our Lord 
and Master, continuing in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and breaking of bread and pray- 
ers. And upon every remembrance of you, we 
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cease not to pray for you, that you may be kept 
by the Spirit of Truth from the errors that abound 
in the world, and stedfast, immoveable, in the 
faith and hope of the gospel. We give praise to 
the God of all grace and mercy for your near 
approsee in faith and practice to the first chur- 
ches of Christ in Judea, and are persuaded you 
are desirous to walk in the footsteps of the flock. 
In the fullest conviction of this, we proceed to 
give you the required information. 

In March, 1810, we firat met in public for wor 
ship, only three in number, and continued till 
1817 without any persons being appointed to dis 
charge the duties of elders or deacons; notwith- 
standing, we observed, as our privilege and duty, 
all the ordinances of worship taught by the great 
Shepherd to his flock, as far as we knew them. 

We are now thirty-three in number, several of 
our brethren having, from various causes, remot- 
ed to other parts of England and Scotland, and 
three to America, viz. James Thornton, one of 
our first deacons, to Montreal; George and Eli 
zabeth Flemming, (the latter one of our first des- 
conesses) to Baltimore. 

The servants appointed, and still enjoyed, by 
the church, are one elder, one deacon, and one 
deaconcss; to which will be added, from time to 
time, such persons as Jesus way give us for the 
edifying ot his body, the church. 

It is with unspeakable pleasure we obserre 
such a general agreement between you and as 
in what relates tu “ The Faith,” the influence ef 
“Truth,” working by love, as it appears in the 
life and conversation of those who believe it,a 
the order of worship enjoined upon such. And 
to avoid going over the subjects which you have 
so clearly and scripturally stated, we declare our 
entire agreement with you, except in the instat- 
ces which will be particularly noticed: and as 
some of those relate to the order of our worship, 
we shall state the way in which we proceed. 

Ist. We meet three times on the Lord’s day— 
in the afternoon separate from those who are not 
of our number. c commence by our elcch 
who presides, selecting a suitable hymn, in sing 
ing of which we all stand up and juin. 

2d. We all knecl down when our elder, & 
one of the brethren named by hin, offers 
prayers, supplications, &c. wherein brevity, 
the scripture mode of expression, are prete 

3d. A portion of scripture is read both 
the Old and New Testament. ; 

4th. Prayer, with a view to the fellowship 
which follows. 

5th. We greet each other with a holy kies. 

6th. After reading or repeating the words of 
the institution, we attend to the Lord's suppef, 
by giving thanks for and then breaking the breed. 
We give thanka also for the cup, and we al 
drink of it in remembrance of the death of tht 
Lord Jesus. 

7th. A hymn suitable to the occasion is thea 


sung. 

th. The brethren are requested to teach and 
admonish one another; but should they not be 
disposed, or time permit when we have cone! 
ed, our elder addresses the church, or thuse whe 
are observing us, at the conclusion of which ar 
other hymn is sung—prayer is made—and we 
separate. This is our order in our several meet 
ings on the Lord’s day, with the exception 
the fellowship, holy kiss, and the Lord‘s aupper. 

We meet twice in the week also for prayeh 
reading the scriptures, exhortation and teaching. 

We proceed to remark on those things in wh! 
we seem to differ. You say, lat. Jn obedience 0 
the command, 1 Zim. ii. 1, &c. We also g" 
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for kings; and all that are in authority; but we 
think the words, first of all, mark the beginning 
of Paul’s exhortation to Timothy, and not she 
order of worship in the church. th. You say, 
After each chapter is read, a pause is made, &c. 
This ie not regularly done among us, though 
sometimes remarks are made in illustration of 
any thing read which particularly demand it.— 
You say the observance of the kiss of charity 
rises from special occasions exemplified in the 
New Testament. Acis xx. 37, 36, informs us 
that (after Paul bad given his last solemn charge 
to the elders of the church at Ephesus, verse 
17, &c.) they all wept sore, and fell on Paul's 
neck and kissed him; sorrowing most of all that 
they should see his face no more. This, we think, 
cannot be an exemplification of the command 
given to the church at Rome, Corinth, &c. “Greet 

one another with a holy kiss,” no mention 
Being then mede of any special occasions. You, 
beloved brethren, will doubtless perceive the 
word holy marks the divine appointment of the 
kiss, and the word charity the design of it. So 
we attend to it, when assembled together, with- 
out regard to age or sex, as a solemn expression 
of mutual forgiveness, and of mutual love, for 
the truth’s sake. 

Our elder labors with his own hands, that he 
may live honestly and have to give to them that 
needs. But we are not sure that the faithful dis- 
charge of pastoral duties gives any right to elders 
toclaim wages. ira is to be a crown of glo 
which fades not away, when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear; compare cis xx. 34, 35, with 2 
——— 8, Ta i o the TEn and the seventy 

isciples our ve a right to wages, sayin 
“the laborer is wonk of is hire”. Paul * 
cordingly asks the Corinthians, “I only, and 
Barnabas, have not we power to forbear work- 
ing? 1 Cor. ix. 6, while he appears to blame 
them for suffering a man to take of them, 2 Cor. 
xi. 20. An individual going forth to preach the 
gospel to regions round about, by the appoint- 
ment of the church, becomes his proper work, 
and we think him entitled to wages of those who 
send him. Other churches or individuals bring- 
= him forward on his journey after a godly sort. 
In all the measures and decisions of a church, 
unanimity is preferable to majority, when it can 
be attaincd. Our church, however, is composed 
of “babes” as well as of those “‘ who have their 
senses exercised by reason of use to discern be- 
tween good and evil.» And we do not defer our 
decisions until “Christ's little ones” can fully 
comprehend the reason upon which such de- 
cisions are made. They are left at liberty there- 
fore to keep silence, as Paul directa. 1 Cor. xiv. 


We attend to the Lord's supper in the after- 
noon, because all the examples we know of took 
place in the latter part of the day; for even the 
circumstance of time is not unworthy of notice 
in attending to an ordinance of commemoration, 

xvi. G. compared with the institution, Exo- 
dus xii. 6. And we thereby cut off occasion 
from those who have, in this country, urged “an 
unnecessary deviation from their own professed 
rules,” (viz. the apostolic examples,) against 
others who attend to this ordinance in the morn- 


ing. 

“We have also a love feast on every Lord’s day. 
It is with great pleasure we — the reasons 

which induced you to write your epistle, to res- 

tore and promote the unity and prosperity of 

Christ's kingdom; and in order to lend our aid 

in this good cause, we have printed several hun- 
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dred copies of your letter, which will probably 
bring you many communications from churches 
in Britain, various in their views of faith and 
order. And we pray that you may be preserved 
from receiving any thing contrary to the will of 
Christ, and that by manifestation of the truth 
you may commend it to the conscience of those 
to whose letters you reply. 

We should be happy to hear from you at all 
times, anticipating much useful information and 
a mutual growth of affection from an increasing 
knowledge of each other. 

Now, may he who is able to keep us from 
falling, preserve you blameless unto the second 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory and honor now and evermore. 
Amen. 

Approved and adopted by the church, and 
signed in their behalf, by 

Witiam Jacxson, Elder. 
Bensaxin Beppoms, Deacon. 
Manchester, Sept. 13, 1818. 





Ancient Gospel._—No. IT. 
Immersion, 

‘“ Jesus CunisT came by water and by blood.” At 
the water he was proved to be the Only Begotten 
by the voice of his Father, and the — 
of the 7 Spirit. Through the water of Jordan 
he passed into the vineyard of the Lord of 
Hosts, and began to do the work the Father gave 
him to accomplish. On the cross, and from the 
shedding of his blood to the moment of his 
interment, divine attestations, numerous and di- 
verse, marvellous and grand, were afforded; all 
declaring that he was sent by, and came forth 
from God. With mach propriety, then, and with 
great force, too, it is said that “Jesus came by 
water and by blood.” In the same laconic style, 
we may say, that immersion, I mean christian 
immersion, is the gospel in water, and that the 
Lord’s supper is the gospel in bread and wine, 
These two ordinances of the glorious and mighty 
Lord fully exhibit the gospel in the most appro~ 

riate symbols. The preaching of the Lord and 
kis apostles, we all agree was the gospel in words, 
The historic books of the New Testament are the 
gospel in fact. Immersion is the gospel in 
water—the Lord’s supper is the gospe in bread 
and winc—and a pure heart and a holy life is 
tho gospel in its effects. But I am now to show 
that christian immersion, as instituted by Jesus. 
Christ, (not as corrupted by men,) is the el 
in water. The whole gospel is exhibited in thie 
symbolic action. The subject declares his be- 
lief of the testimony which God has given oon- 
cerning hie only begotten Son, all summarily 
comprehended in this one sentence, Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of the only true God. But wh 
recognize him in this character? Why submit 
to be immersed into this belief? Aye: that is 
the question. I say again, Why submit to be 
immersed into the faith of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as an act of obedience to Jesus 
Christ? Tell me, ye mitred heads! ye learned 
Doctors of Divinity. Many reasons ye may give, 
perhaps, without giving the only one which gives 
decp interest to the ordinance. Shall I have to 
disclose the secret? We are immersed, then, 
that we may be christened! Very true, indeed: 
but how christened? Married to Jesus Christ, as 
some old-fashioned christians used to say. I will 
take it in your own terms, you sons of the English 
hierarchy; or in your te you sons of the 
Scotch hierarchy—* Married to Jesus Christ’ 
united to him by the New Covenant. Well, — 
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let us hear tne words of this matrimonial com- 
pact :—“I take you, O Women, to be my lawful 
use; and I promise to provide for you all the 
days of your eternal life. I will succor you, 
defend you, — and comfort you forever. 
My name, my honors, and my fortune shall be 
yours. Your people shall be my people, and 
your God my God.” In reply, she says: “Itake 
ou to be my Lord and master; my sovereign 
———— and I pledge myself, by putting m self 
under your control, to love and serve you faith- 
fully all the days of my immortal existence.” 
This is enough to constitute the parties one in 
law, in name, and in fortune. Shall we have 
now to prove that the sins of the church are 
washed away? I say, after reading the marriage 
covenant, one clause of which is in ees identical 
words, “ Your sine and your iniquities I will re- 
member no more.” I say, after reading this cove- 
nant, shall we hesitate to say, that the sins of the 
baptized are washed away? But, dismissing the 
obsolete style of the ancient founders of the 
modern hierarchies, let us turn over the leaves 
of the inspired volume. 

And now I propose to do three things. Ist. 
To shew that the apostles addressed christians 
as having their sins remitted. 2d. That frequent 
allusions to baptism in the sacred epistles, re- 
present it as an ablution. And in the third 

lace I must shew that it is as plainly affirmed 
in the New Testament that God forgives men’s 
sins in the act of immersion, as that he will 
raise the dead at the voice of the archangel, or 
as that Jesus Christ will come again to judge 
the world. 

In the first place, then, let it be noticed that Paul 
affirms that the Gentile disciples of Christ 
ii. 13) had their sins forgiven: ‘And you be- 
ing dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of 

our flesh, has he quickened, together with him, 
Living forgiven you all trespasses.” To the 
Hebrews he says, (chap. x. 17, 18,) ‘* Where re- 
mission of sins is, no more offering for sin is 
needed.” Therefore, inasmuch as no sin offer- 
ings are appointed for christians, remission of 
sins is enjoyed by them. This is necessary to 
make his argument conclusive. For the drift of 
that passage is to shew that one promise in the 
New Covenant secured the forgiveness of sins 
to all who embraced it; and that the fact of 
their sins having been forgiven, is the reason 
why there are no sin offerings under the New 
Testament. 

To the same purpose the apostle speaks in all 
bis epistles. Of the Lord Jesus, he says in gen- 
eral terme, “In him we have redemption through 
his blood; even the forgiveness of sine,” &c. 
I do not wish to make a display of scriptural au- 
thorities where it is not necessary. This matter 
needs not te be proved to, but only to be remem- 
bered by, all intelligent christians. Suffice it, 
then, to remember that the ancient christians, 
both Gentiles and Jews, were taught to consider 
that their sins were forgiven them. Now here 
the inquisitive will ask, When, or at what time, 
were these sins forgiven? This we are not now 
to answer. 

In the second place, we proceed to the allu- 
sions to immersion, which represent it as an ab- 
lution, or a washing away of sins. 

Allusion 1st. 1 vi. 11. ‘And such were 
aome of you, but you are washed in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” We all admit that there 
is no public, outward, or symbolice washing in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, save christian im- 
mersion. To refer to it as a washing, indicates 
that it was an ablution. 
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Allusion 2d. cae v. 26. “That he might 
cleanse the church by a bath of water.” 

Allusion 3d. Titus iii. 5. “God has saved us by 
the bath of regeneration.” 

Allusion 4th. Heb. x. 22. “Our bodies are 
washed with clean water.” 

Allusion 5th. 2 i. 9. “He has forgotten 
that he was purifed from his old sins.” 

On thie last quotation let me ask, What are 
the old sins or former sins except those commit- 
ted before baptism. We affirm that no solution 
can be given to this question, except that which 
represents it as referring to immersion in the 
ancient sense. Four things are fairly implied in 
these words: |. That the ancient disciples were 
taught to consider themselves as pardoned. 2. 
That there was a time when, and a certain 
act by, or in which their sins were forgiven. 
3. That they were not unconscious of this act 
at the time when it was performed, for it was 
an action which could and should have been 
remembered; otherwise, how could any person 
be blamed for having forgotten that he had 
been purified from his old sins. And 4th, it is 
implied that these sins were those which had 
accumulated during a state — to thìs puri» 
fication. Let any person illustrate this matter 
to himeelf, by considering what is implied in 
oe a person, You have forgotten that you 
have been married. 

Allusion 6th. 1 John ii. 12. “I write to you, 
little children, because your sins are forgiven 
you for his name’s sake.” 

This last allusion few consider correctly; but, 
in my judgment, it is just equivalent to saying, 
I have written to you, exhorting you, little chil- 
dren; because you have been immersed into the 
name of the Lord Jesus. To these might be 
added other allusions, such as those sayin 
concerning apostates—“ The sow that was wash- 
ed has returned to its wallowing elough.” Such 
were they who had tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of the world to come. Such 
were they who had made shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience. But those less explicit 
allusions we coneider unnecessary, as the above 
six allusions are more than sufficient for our pur- 


ose. 

k In the third place, I proceed to shew that 
we have the most explicit proof that God for- 
gives sins for the name’s sake of his Son, or 
when the name of Jesus Christ is named upon 
us in immersion:—that in, and by, the act of 
immersion, so soon as our bodies are put under 
water, at that very instant our former, or “old 
sins” are all washed away, provided only that 
we are true believers. This was the view and 
the expectation of every one who was immersed 
in the apostolic age; and il was a consciousness 
of having received this blessing that caused 
them to rejoice in the Lord, and, like the eu- 
nuch, to “go on their way rejoicing.” When 
Jesus commanded reformation and forgive- 
ness of sins to be announced in his name to 
all nations, he commanded men to receive im- 
mersion to the confirmation of this promise. 
Thus we find that when the gospel was an- 
nounced on Pentecost, and when Peter opened 
the kingdom of heaven to the Jews, he com- 
manded them to be immersed for the remission 
of sins. This is quite sufficient, if we had not 
another word on the subject. I say it is quite 


sufficient to shew that the forgiveness of sins ` 


and christian immersion were, in their first pro- 
clamations by the holy apostles inseparably con- 
nected together. Peter, to whom was commit- 
ted the keys, opened the kingdom of m in 


anUPere ee. 
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this manner, and made repentance, or reforma- 
tion, and immersion, equally necessary to for- 
giveness. In the common version it reads thus: 
“Repent and be baptized every one of you, for 
the remission of sina, and you ehall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.” When any thing is 
done for any purpose, it is always understood 
that there is a necessary connexion betwixt that 
which is done, and the objectin view. Whena 

erson is immersed for the remission of sins, it 
ig just the same as if expressed, in order to ob- 
tain the remission of sins. But my limits are 
filled up, and I must interrupt my argument for 
the present, promising, all things concurring, to 
bring it to a legitimate or logical close in my 
next. In the mean time I have only to request 
my devout readers to remember one fact, which 
speaks volumes to all christendom. It is this: 
The first three thousand persons that were im- 
mersed after the ascension of Christ into heaven, 


were immersed 
; am bold, 
therefore, to affirm, that every one of them who, 


in the belief of what the apostle spoke, was im- 
mersed, did, in the very instant in which he was 
put under water, receive the forgiveness of his 
eins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. If eo, then, 
who will not concur with me in saying that 
christian immersion is the gospel in water. 
EDITOR. 





CLıNTON CoUNTY, ORIO, OCTOBER 14, 1827. 

Broruer CamMPBELJ.—A PERSON situated as you 
ere, must submit to be assaulted on all sides, 
both by the wise and ignorant, and some- 
times by persons of whom you have never heard, 
oo I apprehend is the case with myself.) 

ithout further preface I shall proceed to inform 
you that I am one of that class of people called 

Christians,” and that J have for a number of 
years been received as a teacher or “ preacher” 
among them. Ten years ago [I believed in Jesus, 
and entered the field as a soldier under the ban- 
ners of the King of Heaven. I earnestly desired 
the salvation of sinners, and could not enjoy 
comfort whilst I refused to invite them to come. 
I had from my infancy been taught that God by 
his Spirit, abstract from his word, did, in every 
age of the christian dispensation, call certain 
chance to preach the gospel; and that these 
characters, so called, acted under the same com- 
mission as the twelve apostles. This tradition, 
the cae of my soul, and the opinion of those 
to whom Í luoked up as teachers in Israel, con- 
firmed me in the betief that I was one of “the 
called by God.” Accordingly, I went to work, 
end for about eighteen months labored in the 
word and doctrine, and some in tradition, (as I 
appropriated every thing said of the apostles to 
myself, and firmly believed myself an ambassa- 
dor of Christ; that to me was committed the 
word of reconciliation, and that I had this treas- 
are in an earthen vessel,) &c. At the end of 
this time an old brother ambassador took in hand 
to have me “ordained.” Accordingly, inquiry 
was made of the church to which I belonged, if 
they hed any objections to the measure. They 
made no objections: forin fact they believed the 
preachers had the hank ali in their own hand; and 
accordingly I was “ ordained” by three brethren, 
and believed myself then authorised to “admi- 
nister” the ordinances of the Lord’s house, 
throughout the whole realm, and that I was 
an elder of the church of Christ, though but a 


or a number of years I labored for the good 
of my fellow ana Nina in the least doubt- 
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ing the propriety of the ground I had assumed. 
I at length heard of A. Campbell, his debates 
with Walker and M°’Calla; and somehow! con- 
ceived a strong cislike both for the man and the 
course he was — without knowing any 
thing certain of either. At length some aum- 
bers of the Christian Baptist fell in my way. I 
read them, and felt desirovs to read more; and 
from that time (though not a subscriber) I have 
been a constant reader of the Christian Baptist. 
Yes, and this same Christian Baptist has stripped 
me of my “call,” my ambassadorship, &c. and 
has taught me that the treasure which the apos- 
tles had in earthen vessela I have in the Bible; 
and, in a word, has left me simply a disciple and 
a Jaborer in the vineyard in common with all 
others, according to our several abilitics. Your 
essays on “the ancient order of things,” have 
carried such conviction to my mind that I am 
ashamed I never understood the matter before. 
But I, like you, can make “ the mists of the river 
Nile,” an apology for my former ignorance inthis 
case; but I am glad they have ‘ascended the top 
of the mountains,” and I am now, with some 
others, engeged in teaching the necessity of a 


return to Jerusalem: and while thus engaged I -` 


have occasionally to hear that Alexander Camp- 
bell has “‘denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel; that he has denied the “ operation of 
the Spirit,” the “divine call to preach,” &c. and 
that from men too who bear the christian name 
and are viewed as teachers in Israel. Notwith- 
standing this, my whole soul is awake to investi- 
gation, and I feel determined never to be chased 
trom the field by the scoffs of the Rabbies and 
them who wish to do them homage. 

I am much pleased with your remarks on the 
bishop's office, his call, qualifications, &c. but as 
it respects what is called 6 irdination,” I am not 

repared at present to say Amen to all you say. 

ou admit that the seniors of the congregation 
did lay their hands on the bishops elect in case 
there was no bishop in the congregation, and 
when there was a bishop that he laid his hand 
on the bishop elect to manifest his concurrence 
with the choice of the people. What you may 
have learned from the “history of the world, or 
the pages of Jewish or Christian antiquity,” on 
this subject, I know not; but for my goul J can- 
not find one word in the New Testament that 
roves to me that bishops were ordained by the 
aying on of the hands of any body. If there is 
suh proof as the case requires in the New Tes- 
tament, I wish to know it; and if not, I wish you 
to retract what you have said on the subject, for 
you are viewed by many as an oracle, and your 
wrong will become the wrong of thousands. I 
find m the New Testament that spiritual gifts 
were given by the laying on of hands; that the 
power of working miracles was conferred in the 
game way, and miracles were wrought by the 
sameact. But I cannot find where g bishop was 
ordained by laying on of hands. 

In answer to a certain question, you say that 
the work of an evangelist is preaching the gos l 
to those who have never heard it. Paul left 
Timothy in Macedonia on a certain occasion; he 
then wrote certain things to him that he might 
know how to behave himself in the house 
God, which is the church of the living God; and 
both the epistles show that Timothy’s business 
was chiefly among believers; and Paul concludes 
the whole matter by exhorting Timothy to do the 
work of an evangelist, and make full proof of his 
ministry. Thisconsideration hae induced me to 
request that you find both time and room for the 
proof of your — Pm 
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In your last number of the Christian Baptist 
you say,“The Mahoning Association did one 
good work at their lest meeting: they agreed to 
support one active, spiritually minded, and able 
brother as a messenger of the churches, &e. 
Brother Walter Scott accepted of the appoint- 
ment,” &c. Now, brother Campbell, I confess 
Iam ata loss to understand you; and as I con- 
sider the matter an important one, I wish infor- 
mation on the subject. No man under the hea- 
vens has said morc against the divine right of 
associations, synods, councils, conferences, &c. 
than A. Campbell, and no man has spoken to 
better purpose on the subject. I now ask, If 
they have no divine right, by what authority did 
they act when they made the above appointment, 
and how are you justifiable in styling the per- 
son so appointed the Messenger of the Churches? 
A person that so ably advocates the restoration 
of a pure speech ought to be careful not to use 
the language of Ashdod. You know according 
to the best historical account we can get, that for 
. more than a century after Christ the churches 

were perfectly independent of each other, nei- 
ther were they joined together by association, 
confederacy, or any other bond than charity : and 
I know that I need not tell you that your asso- 
ciation is an unscriptural institution, and how 
can an ——— association act according to 
the gospel? would have thought it a good 
work if they had made their will, and voluntarily 

eed to die, and appointed brother Scott to 
preach their funeral. But, to be serious, I see 
as great on incongruity between your messenger 
ai the messengers of the churches mention- 
ed in the New Testament, as you can see be- 
tween the present order of preachers and a New 
Testament bishop. The messengers mentioned 
in lst and 2d Corinthians were brethren appoint- 
ed to travel with the apostles to carry the libe- 
rality of the Gentile churches to the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. Your messenger is appointed by 
the Association, in the name and likely by the 
authority, of the churches who compose the As- 
sociation. But where do the churches find any 
account of the ancient churches sending mes- 
sengers to such an assembly, with the power to 
act for them there? I am certain they do not 
find it in the New Testament. 

There are seven messengers mentioned in the 
first chapter of Revelations, and, according to your 
view oftheiroffice, if it be proper to call it an office, 
they were men appointed to visit the old apostle in 
his banishment, and administer to his wants. 
This I have no doubt is the fact. But does not 
the circumstance of the Son of God walking in 
the midst of the seven candlesticks and holding 
the seven stars in his right hand, indicate that 
their business was something more than what 
you have stated? Is there not room fora strong 
presumption that they were men appointed, not 
only to administer to the wants of the apostle, 
but to teach that faith to others which the chur- 
ches had professed, and that each church had 
one such messenger ? 

What I have written I submit without any 
apology to you as to a friend, a brotherin Christ, 
and request the favor of a private answer to what 
J have written, as I have no desire to appear in 
public in my present unlettered situation, hoping 
that you will not cast my uncouth production to 
the moles and to the bats, without giving me a 
ebristian answer; and wishing you every bless- 
ang you desire for time and eternity, I subscribe 
myself your brother in the bonds of the gospel. 


+a 
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To Mr. W. 

Brormer W.—I pip, as you sec, contrary to 
your desire, lay your letter to me of the 14th 
October, before my readers, because I believed 
it fraught with good sense, and because it gave 
me an opportunity of dilating upon one or two 
— not sufficiently discussed in the previous 
volumes of this work. The first sentence in 
your letter which calls for my attention is this, 

But for my soul I cannot find one word in 
the New Testament that proves to me that 
bishops were ordained by the laying on of the 
hands of any body.” Let me you, Do 
you find from the New Testament that biah- 
ops were ordained at all? You will answer, 

es. I then ask, What was the sign, or to- 
ken, or mode of ordination? To give you all 
the light I have on this subject from the vol- 
umes of holy writ, I will state a few biblical 
facts. Ist. Persons when appointed to an of- 
fice, whether viva voce; by stretching forth the 
hand; or by lifting it up, are said to be ordained 
to that ofhce. ‘This, I presume, requires no 

roof. 2d. Persons havo been elected to an of- 
fice, and afterwards inaugurated, consecrated, 
or set apart, to that office; eo that election to an 
office, and ordination or inauguration, are not 
always, nor necessarily, one and the same thing. 
This I also ewe needa not a single — 
in proof. 3d. But in the third place, there was 
amongst the Jews, in all ages, a sign, token, or 
mode of ordination; and their sign, token, or 
mode of ordination was the laying on of hands. 
This I must attempt to prove whether it needs 
it or not :— 

1. When the patriarchs -blessed or devoted 
their children, they laid hands upon their head; 
as, for example, when Jacob blessed the sons of 
Joseph. 

2. When any thing was devoted or consecra- 
ted to the Lord, hands were laid upon it, as upon 
the heads of the victims. 

3. When persons were ordained or set apart 
to some sacred offices, hands were laid upon 
thein; a8, for cxample, when Moses laid his 
hands upon the head of Joshua to ordain him his 
successor; or when the congregation or the be- 
niors of the congregation of Israel laid their 
hands upon the heads of the Levites. See Numb. 
viii. LO—18. Numb. xxvii. 18—23. 

4. Hands were laid by the Saviour and his 
apostles upon the sick to impart cures; and thus 
the imposition of hands continued the sign of 
impartation and comtnunication in the com- 
mencement of the christian era. 

5. The Holy Spirit, or certain gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, were also imparted by the imposition 
of hands during the apostolic age. 

6. And, in the last place, ordinations to office, 
or consecration to a particular service were sig- 
nified, on somo occasions at least, by the imposi- 
tion of hands. Thus the propheta or teachers in 
the congregation which was in Antioch laid 
their hands upon Paul and Barnabas, and there- 
by set them apart to the work to which God had 
called them. So much for the general history 
of the laying on of hands. 

Instances diverse from all these may be found 
in the Jewish and Christian scriptures, but these 
are the chief. From all which it is plain, that 
the laying on of hands, ìn a religious sense, was 
a very common act amongst patriarchs, Jews, 
and christians, whenever religion required it.— 
And although we are not told in so many words 
that bishops were inaugurated or ordained by the 
imposition of hands, yet it is fairly to be learned 

the letters to Timothy taken in — 
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with the above sacred usages. Paul tells Tim- 
othy who was, and who was not, eligible to the 
episcopal office—advisea to let the persons be 
weil proved first, and cautions him against lay- 
ing hands hastily upon any one; which phrase, 
taken in connexion with the whole premises, can 
mean, I think, nothing else than the ordination 
of bishops and deacons. It is worthy of remark, 
in this place, that persons invested with no office 
at ali were employed in ordaining, by laying on 
of hands, persons to office. Thus “the laity,” as 
antichrist calls them, were the first persons who 
ordained or inaugurated into office in the annals 
of the religious world. See Numbers viii. 9—18. 
It is also worthy of notice that persons of inferior 
office laid hands upon those who were to officiate 
in a higher capacity than they who ordained 
them. e Acts xiii. 1,2. 

After these examples of the common people 
laying hands upon the Jewish clergy, (properly 
called clergy, for they were the Lord’s lot or 
portion,) after the teachersin Antioch laid hands 
upon the apostles Paul and Barnabas to ordain 
them to an apostolic service—I say, after these 
instances by divine appointment too, there ought 
pot to be much controversy upon the question, 
Who may lay hands upon those now appointed 
to office. To what has been said it may be add- 
ed, that if the apostles ordained the seven serv- 
ants of the Jerusalem congregation; and if, as 
the historian Luke tells us, Paul and Barnabas 
on their tour ordained elders or bishops in every 
congregation, the conclusion is unavoidable, in 
my judgment, that the sign or symbol of inau- 

uration, devotion, or consecration was the same. 
rom the time that the common people ordained 
the Levites, from the time that Moscs laid his 
hands upon Joshua, to the time that Titus or- 
dained bishops in Crete, and down to the death 
of Joln the Apostie, there is no ground on 
which, or from which, to conclude any thing 
else than that the sign of ordination was the 
laying on of hands. But as I am about to write 
on church discipline, I will not be farther tedious 
to you at present. 
ou next request some farther illustrations of 
the work of an evangelist. ‘Timothy did more 
than the work of an evangelist while in Ephesus. 
To “proclaim the word,” or gospel, is the pri- 
mary idea in the work of an evangeliat; but 
Paul commanded him not only to proclaim the 
word, but alao to read, exhort, and teach in pub- 
lic, as well as to reprove, rebuke, add entreat, 
with all long suffering and gentleness. Timo- 
thy, eo far as he proclaimed the word, performed 
the work of an evangelist; so far as he read, 
taught, exhorted, and kept good order in the as- 
sembly, he performed the work of a bishop; 
and so far as he or Titus planted churches and 
aet things in order which were wanting, they 
acted the part of apostles. In various capacities 
these men acted; for Paul employed them as 
his agents in the work to which he was called. 
They who have required any persons to do the 
works assigned to Timothy and Titus, have for- 
gotten that no men stand in the same relations 
to the apostles and to the churches as that in 
which a stood. The apostles for a time were 
bishops, deacons, evangelists, and every thing 
else which the churches required; so were some 
persons whom they appointed to assist them. But 
An procces of time the apostles gave into the 
hands of others all their offices except that of 
planting churches, in which they continued as 

g as they lived. When they appointed dea- 
eons, they performed those duties no more; when 

appointed bishops, they attended on that 
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work no longer in that place; when they ap- 
pointed general agenta, they gave over all their 
offices in that district to them. But now we have, 
in a well-regulated christian community, persons 
for every office, whose duty and work it is to at- 
tend on their ministry or service, whatever it 
may be. 

The primitive churches had messengers, both 
male and female, employed by them as exigen- 
cies required. A messenger of a church does 
any work which the church would and could do 
in the place where the messenger acts. He 
must always represent the congregation. If he 
carry twenty dollars from the congregation in 
New York to that in Columbus—when he comes 
before the church in Columbus, he — there 
to do that which the church which sent him 
would have done had they been there in their 
individual capacity. He can represent an 
— which they have done, or declare their 
mind on any thing on which they have declared 
their mind to him; but he cannot represent them 
in any thing else. Ifa church sends a person to 
declare the glad tidings to a people ignorant of 
them, to carry their contributions to those in 
need, to protest against the misdeeds of any in- 
dividual person or community, or to do any oth- 
er act or deed which religion or humanity re- 
quires, the person or persons so sent act as the 
messengers or representatives of the church 
sending them, and are to be received and treated 
as the congregation deserves which sent them. 
That this is fully in the import of the messen- 
gers of the primitive church, neither reason nor 
revelation will permit me to doubt. But for far- 
ther illustrations on this topic, I must refer you 
to my essays, yet to appcar, on the Restorati 
of the Ancient Order oe Things. 

As for associations, conferences, conventions, 
&c. presuming to act under the sanctions of a 
divine warrant, or claiming to bea court of Jesus 
Christ, to decide on any mattera of conscience, 
or to do any act or deed interfering with, or in 
opposition to, the perfect independence of each 
individual congregation, or at all legislating for 
the churches in any district of country—it is al- 
together foreign to the letter and spirit—to the 
precepts and examples—to the law and to the 
testimony of the christian books. But that two 
churches or twenty may agrce to meet at any 

iven time or place to join together to worshi 

God in all instituted acts of social worship; an 

if they think we can do any more good by co- 
operating in any public measure than they could 
in their individual capacity, I know of no law 
or rule of the Great King prohibiting such meet. 
ings or such attempts to do good, or to enjoy 
good. And moreover it may be said, that not 
only is there no Jaw or precept prohibitory (which 
is of itself inadequate evidence or authority in 
favor of any practice) but the general scope of 
the apostolic doctrine on doing good, and cen- 
joying good, sanctions all that was claimed by 
the Mahoning meeting, congregation, associa- 
tion, convention, or whatever it may be called. 
Their meeting was almost entirely occupied in 
acts of religious worship, or in public edification 
—and their concurring to support one person for 
one year as their messenger to proclaim the 
word, and to strengthen the things that were 
ready to die—to labor every day in the word and 
teaching—was as voluntary as would be the . 
giving of counsel to those erring from the path 
of safety—and has no other divine warrant than 
the commandments and precepts, which say, 
“ As you have opportubity do good to all men;” 
or “Let every man seek his neighbor's a: 
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eation;’? or, “¢ As every man has received a gift, 
so let him impart: or “ Whatsoever things are 
benevolent, pursue,” &c.&c. These, anda few 
hundred such sayings scattcred over the pages 
of twenty apostolic epistles, are still tho authori- 
ty, direct and indirect, authorizing the Mahon- 
ing meeting to seek to do good in that one spc- 
cihed way. 

In the essays on church discipline and eccle- 
siastical proceedings, the firat ot which you will 
see in the present No. we hope to make all these 
matters and things plain and consistent with all 
the oo principles taught in the Bible, and ar- 
gued in this work. 

Being much entertained and gratified with the 
Spirit and scope of your communication, I must 
solicit the favor of a letter from you at any time 
or on any topic which you may choose. In the 
mean time I subscribe myself your brother in the 
hope of immortality. Epiror. 


eS —— 


A Year's Labor. 

“ He that sows plentifully shall reap plentifully.” 
Exner Jonn Secrest, concerning whose suc- 
cess in announcing the gospel, some remarks 
have been made ina former number of this work, 
on New Ycar’s da 
lines, from which 
year he had travelled about three thousand miles 
and delivered about six hundred discourses, from 
one to three hours long; and notwithstanding 
these mighty excrtions he said he enjoyed good 
health and spirits. He did not kcep any account 
of the numbers immersed in the preceding part 
of the year; but during the last six months of the 
year he had, with his own hands, immersed five 
undred and thirty persons. Let those who pre- 
tend to be called by God, specially and super- 
naturally, to preach, “Go and do likewise,” and 

Toport progress to me at the close of the year. 





Quarterly Meeting. 

Water Scott, who is now doing the wurk of 
an evangelist in the Mahoning Baptist Associa- 
tion informs me, per letter of the 4th ult. that he 
had made an experiment in preaching the ancient 

ospel for the ten days preceding the date of his 
etter. He states the effects as having been im- 
mediate and astonishing. No lesa than thirty 
having been immersed in that time. He says, 
* After having announced the gospel in the terms 
of the apoatics, I have awaked tho lyre of Israel, 
and sung forth the high songs of salvation to all 
who believe and are baptized, declaring a just 
and a merited damnation to all who disobey God; 
pipini: forth the terrors of the Lord, and congre- 

ating the rebellious from Cain to Judas, and 
rom him to the resurrection of the dead. A 
— — mecting is to be holden at Fnirfield, 

olumbiana county, on the first Friday of Feb- 
ruary.” 


No. 8.] Marcu 3, 1828. 

Altempl ata Restoration of the Ancient Order. 
To the Church of Christ in New York. 
STEPHEN-STREET, DUBLIN. 

BeLovep BreTaren—Y our desire of communi- 
eating with the various socicties throughout the 
world, (united in the bonds and profession of the 
faith of God and his Son Jesus Christ,) for the 
purpose of paying obcdience to the commands of 
is written word, is worthy of imitation, and 
calls for the cheerful correspondence of alt that 
have in view the same object. Should the Lord 
ever restore those enviable daye, when the mul- 
titude of his disciples were of one heart and 
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mind, it is probable he will employ such means 
as those now resorted to by you. Alas! to he 
man sight those days appear to be far distant. 
For though, by a comparison of our times with 
those that immediately preceded us, it would ap- 
pear that Christ’s ordinances have been brought 
to light as thowgh a copy of the laws of his king- 
dom had lately been discovered buried in the ro- 
ins and hidden under the rubbish of antiquity; 
yet does it seem that an adequate understanding 
of his laws is a discovery still wanted, and the 
spirit of — rather to be desired than 
resumed. hilst most disciples profess and 
ament this their ignorance, few are deficient iz 
confidence: and in our impatience at the dulness 
of others, we all seem to forget the tardiness of 
our own progrces. You will probably, ino reply to 
om letter, receive communications from many 
ies of disciples in thiscountry,some of whom, 
though meeting in the same city, are well knowa 
to cach other as brethren in Christ Jesus. Many 
of these different bodies were once united in as- 
sociation; but discussions having arieen among 
them, not concerning the principle of obedience 
to God’s word and the apostolic authority, but 
concerning the meaning and force of certain 
Tecepts which perhaps for yeare were the sub- 
ect of their doubts, they acttled at length, each 
tn the confidence of his own interpretation, am 
estceming all difference to be disunion, ther di- 
vided. On the contrary, we who now address 
you hold that difference is not necessarily dis 
union, and therefore it is that we deem disciples 
of this day deficient in the spirit of the apostolie 
practice. That the apostles demanded implicit 
obedience to all their oep without exception, 
we doubt not; and all disobedience must have 
been esteemed — to a rejection of the 
authority deputed to them by Christ. But we 
cannot perceive that every misconstruction of az 
apostle’s precept amounts to such a rejection. 
he servant who knows not his master's will 
may be distinguished from the servant who 
knows and disregards it; it is difficult, in many 
instances, to ascertain the ditference, but surely 
the maxim is acknowledged by the Lord him 
self, and was acted on by him towards his disci 
ves. That errors can be imagined which tbe 
ord would not have borne with, we deny net; 
but that he did bear with errors, even after the 
plainest declarations, is most manifest. We 
doubt not, brethren, that all blindness, as to 
apostolic precepts, is chargeable on the folly and 
slowness of our hearts. The same folly snd 
slowness of heart prevented the apostles trom re 
ceiving many truths at the mouth of Jesus; bet 
as their folly and slowness of heart was so 
indicative of a rejection of Christ, so neither in 
these days do we apprehend that tho folly and 
slowness of professors to receive many truths 18 
the apostolic records, is in all cases indicanve 
of a rejection of their authority; and as the Lord 
bore with the apostles, we see not but his exam- 
ple was recorded for our imitation. 

In the apostolic daye all mistakes conceming 
their precepts must speedily have been brought 
to an issue, for their own explanation was a% 
hard to be obtained; and after reference to them 
it would soon appear who were disobedient 
who acknowle ged their authority. Morearet. 
the practice of the various churches being then 
recently instituted, derived immediately from 
the apostles, and recorded in every place where 
disciples associated, there was not equa) room 
for mistake among them as in these days. Will 
any man assert, that now, after the lapse of cen- 
turies of darkness, during which time antichnst 
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hes perplexed the meaning, perverted the lan- 
guage, mimicked the institutions, and obliterat- 
ed the customs of the first churches; during 
which time the records of the apostles have slept 
for near two thousand year, and the very laf- 
guage of those records become almost hierogly- 
phic, and open to the access only of the learned; 
will any man, we say, consider this, and assert 
that diversity of opinion argues in all cases the 
same spirit of disobedience now as formerly? 
Do they who carry the principle of uniformity 
to the utmost degree of non-forbearance, do they 
doubt that a criminal blindness of heart obscures 
yet from their eyes much of the Lord’s will con- 
cerning his church? And do they conccive 
that their present attainments are the measure 
of universal progress, and the criterion of faith- 
fulness among all God’s people? Therefore it 
is, brethren, that we of Stephen-street, in this 
city, hold it to be very possible fora faithful dis- 
ciple of Christ to deny or to acknowledge the 
doctrine of baptism—the kiss of charity—the 
washing of the snints’ feet—the anointing of the 
sick, and many other things which the word of 
God mentions. And therefore our union as a 
body depends upon two things—a profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ ag the Saviour of sinners 
without works; and a recognition of the princi- 
ple that the apostles were authorized by Christ 
to order the practice of his household. Where 
the sentiments or conduct of a professor palpa- 
bly militate against the former of these princi- 
ples, he would be removed from among us; where 
palpably against the latter, he could not be ad- 
mitted a member of our association. We doubt 
not but there may be, and are, many servants of 
God in associations which we deem to be con- 
stituted chiefly of unbelievers, and ordered b 
the establishments of human authority. Wit 
such professors of the faith we scruple not to 
converse as belicvers; joining with them in 
prayen where believers should happen to meet 
or conversations on the scriptures; while they 
could form no part of our assembly, which has 
associated for the express purpose of stndying 
and conforming with the apostolic precept. We 
have dwelt on this subject, brethren, at some 
length, because it is of the very last importance 
to the churches of God thronghout the world. 
At the same time we confess that we hold these 
sentiments with fear and trembling, lest perad- 
venture they be oppused to the will of God. 
And we are more particularly attentive to the 
arguments of those associations who differ in 
this matter from us, because they appear to be 
almost the only professors of a pure and unadul- 
tcerated gospel, and because their walk in life is, 
with the exception of such instances as must 
have occurred occasionally in the firet churches, 
beenming the doctrine which they profess. 

The order of our worship whercin we do not 


. deem prteciseness to be matter of importance, is 


nearly the same as your own. We have as yet 
no elders, though we much lament the want of, 
and desire the supply of them. Weare not fully 
agtced on the qualifications necessary for an 
elder. Some conceive that a man twice married 
ie disqualified for the office; others, that an 
elder must have children, the well regulating 
of his family being, in their opinion, the crite- 
rion of his ability to rule in the household of 
Christ. Of the nature of the dencon’s office we 
are very undecided in opinion. Many of us are 
baptized and many not. We do not understand 
that there was such an ordinance as a love feast 
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ing their houses to the brethren, and especially 
to the poor. Would that we were given to follow 
their example more affectionately than we are. 
Few, if any of us, hold the kis of charity to be 
an ordinance, though many of us have at 
doubt on: the subject. The washing of the 
saints’ feet, we, for the most part, hold to be an 
expression synonymous with showing hospitality, 
and by no means a form or ordinance to be o 
served in any other sense. As to our intercourse 
with the world, and the other things wherein 
you have intimated to us your practice, it cor- 
responds with our own sentiments. We cannot 
pass by one observation of your letter concernin 
the love feast without remark: “ This (you say 
not appearing to be of the same strict obligation 
is made to give way to circumstances.” We hold 
that every obligation is strict in the highest sense 
of the word, and that no one command is less 
obligatory on a disciple than another. Perhaps 
we have mistaken your meaning on this point; 
if so, you will not be offended at the remark. 
Indeed we trust and feel confident that you will 
receive these few observations as we have re- 
ceived yours, without any offence, but with 
affectionate consideration of your concern for the 
spiritual welfare of brethren. We must also 
make one other remark, which perhaps may 
show that we have also mistaken your meaning. 
We allude to the confession of one to be received 
into fellowship. We should require more than 
a confession that Jesus is the Christ; we are 
sure that every man calling himself a christian 
would make such a confesgion. We should 
therefore inquire, What such a person meant by 
that confession, and if we found that he meant 
no more than that Christ was the Son of God 
we should not receive him; but if hea peared 
to be acquainted with the meaning of the word 
Christ, and with the nature of his great salvation, 
whereby forgiveness is revealed to the most de- 
J uilty and spiritually wretched, through 

clief in his name alone, without works, or even 
the help of a good thought or intention to co-op- 
erate in the matter of salvation, we should re- 
ccive him, and we should reccive no man who 
held any other sentiment. 

The church at present consists of about a 
hundred. We have been associated eight yeara, 

And now, brethren, we commend you to the 
grace of God, who is able through his Holy Spirit 
to build you up, and keep that which we have 
committed to him, even the salvation of our 
souls to the last day, when we hope to meet you 
and to join with you in praising him where all 
obscurities will be removed, and where there 
will be no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
fur the glory of God shall enlighten us, and the 
Lamb shall be the light. Now to God the only 
wise, be glory through Jesus Christ for ever. 

Signed in behalf of the church, 
Joan Hoskins, 
Epwarb Cooxg. 
June 24, 1818. 
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1. Tuar the apostles addressed christians as 
having their sins forgiven, was fully proved in 
our last. 2. That frequent allusions to baptism 
in the npostol:e epistles represent it as an ablution 
or purification from sins, was demonstrated. And 
3. That it is expressly said, and explicitly taught 
inthe New Testament that God forgives men’s 
sins in the act of immersion, was also attempted 





among the first disciples, though we doubt not | to be shown. In this we had advanced so far as 


that 


eir hospitality was much evinced in open- | to state that when Peter, to whom was — 


—-. 
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ted the keys of the kingdom of heaven, opened 
that kingdom to the Jews on Pentecost, he opened 
it by an authoritative annunciation of the remission 
of sins through immersion into the faith of Jesus. 
When asked by thousands what they should do to 
escape the impending vengeance, and to obtain 
forgiveness for their transgressions, he said, “* Re- 
form,” or, as in the common version, “repent and 
be immersed every one of you for the remission 
of oa sins, and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” When he commanded them to be 
immersed in the name of the Lord, or by the au- 
thority of the Lord, into the name of the Lord, 
it was for some end, and that end or object was 
stated so explicitly as to authorize us to conclude 
our last essay with the declaration of one fact 
of immense meaning—viz. That the first three 
thousand persons that were immersed after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ into heaven were im- 
mersed for the remission of their sins. When 
any action is performed for any purpose the 
purpose is gained, provided that there is an 
established connexion between that which is 
done, and the purpose for which it is done. This 
must be the case always when infallible wisdom 
and perfect benevolence appcint the action and 
the end. The laws of grace are as sure in their 
Operation, and as certain in their effects, as the 
laws of nature. When I put my finger into the 
fire, by a law of nature, it is burned: and just as 
certainly am I forgiven of all my trespasses, by 
a law of grace, when in faith I am immersed in 
water into the name of the Lord Jesus. This is 
the apostles’ doctrine,and to all believers in 
revelation, this being proved, the above assertion 
is proved. To those who aro aware of the use 
and importance of being explicit in the promul- 

tion of law, or in the commencement of any 
institution, it will at once appear that had not 
christian immersion been designed primarily for 


t 


' the remission of sins, the apostles committed a 


anost injurious error in giving birth to the idea, 
and in raising the expectation of an inquisitive 
audience to look for the remission of sins by or 
through immersion into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Suppose, for example, when these three 
thousand were afterwards dispersed through the 
community, as many of them were to a great 
distance trom Jerusalem, and that one or all 
of them had been asked, for what they had been 
iminersed on the day of Pentecost; what answer 
could they have given but “for the remission 
of their sins?” If they believed either the words 
of Peter or their own experience they could not 
otherwise respond. Had not this been the true 
meaning of immersion, the apostles laid the foun- 
dation for universal imposition and deception, by 
thus commencing the administration of the reign 
of heaven. If ever any practice demanded cir- 
cumspection in the institation and explanation 
of it, this one did; and if ever any person or 
persons were qualified so to do, these persons 
were. So that the inference is inevitable that 
the apostle meant what he expressed, and that 


i in the act of immersion the remission of sins 


was bestowed. 

That such was the universally received sense 
of immersion amongst the teachers and preachers 
of christianity, is most certain fro: express de- 
claration and incident. For example: When 
Paul was immersed, it was declared and under- 
stood by the parties that all hie previous sins 
— washed away in the act of immersion. 

Teon sent toimmerse him was sent ex- 

resaly by heaven—Ananiaa said to him, “Arise 
and be immersed, and wash away your sins, cal- 
Jing upon the Lord.” He obeyed and was im- 
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mersed, and his sins were washed away. Had 
any person met Paul and Ananias when on their 
way to the water, and asked Paul for what was 
he going to be immersed; what answer could he 
have given, if he believed the words of Ananias, 
other than, I am going to be immersed for the pur- 
pose of washing away my sins? Or had he been 
accosted on his return from the water, and re- 

uested to tell what benefit he had received 
through or by the immersion, what answer could 
he have given other than, I have washed away 
my sins? I argue, and who can argue otherwise? 
that whatever immersion was to Paul, it is the 
same to every person, man, woman and child; 
barbarian, Scythian; bondman or freeman, who 
has the same faith Paul had when Ananias im- 
mersed him. 

What made the Eunuch go on his way rejoic- 
ing? Was it because he had some difficult texts 
explained? Or was it because he had some dis- 
tant hope or remote prospect of enjoying pardon 
and acceptance after death, or after the lapse of 
certain years of travail and of trial? No,indeed; 
he had found what thousands before him had ex- 
perienced, peace with God, from a conviction 
that his sins had been actually forgiven in the 
act of immersion. Indeed the preaching of all 
the apostles, as well as all their writings, em- 
brace this as a fact never to be called into ques- 
tion. And itis impoesible for us to understand 
many things which they have said upon other 
subjects unless we understand them aright upon 
this one. This isa beautiful and well-defined 
stripe which runs through the whole evangelical 
wes. This authorized John the apostle when 
he wrote tothe least child inthe christian church, 
to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee—“‘I write 
to you, little children, because your sins have 
been forgiven you for or through his name.” 
This aut prised. Peterto say, “Immersion does 
now save us; not the putting off the filth of the flesh 
in the water; but the answer of a good conscience, 
through the rising of Chriat’—denoted in our 
rising with him in immersion. Hence, says 
Paul, “If, indeed, you are risen with Christ, (as 
you say you were both buried and raised with 
— then you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things which are above, where Christ sits at the 
right hand of God.” 

Paul, in the sixth chapter of his Ictter to the 
Romans fitly illustrates the practical uses of this 
doctrine. He argues that as the disciples had 
died by sin, and were buried in water, in conse- 
quence of having died by sin; and as they had 
been raised to a new life out of the grave of water 
in which they had been interred, so they were 
as cleansed in conscience to live a new life. 
The argument for a new life is therefore drawn 


from the fact of a death by sin, of a burial anda .- 


resurrection with Christ, in this institution; and 
as “he that is dead ia freed from sin,” can sin no 
more, eo he that is immersed is freed from the 
guilt and dominion ox sin; because he is, after his 
metaphorical resurrection, in or under a new dc- 
minion. ‘Sin, says the apostle, shall not lord it over 
you, for you are not under law, but under favor.” 

Still it is possible for persons to sin under favor, 
and should they be deceived into transgression 
after they have been purified from their old sins, 
through confession, reformation, and petition, 
the blood of Christ will cleanse them from this 
also. The most effectual argument which Paul 
and John could urge upon christians to abstain 
from sin, was drawn from the love of God exhib- 
ited in the gift of hia Son, and from the fact that 
they had been pardoned in baptism, and were 
under favor and not undera law which kept Pola a 
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remembrance of sin. Some weak and erroneous 
philosophers have argued that to guard against 
a licentious tendency it is best not to make the 
forgivencss of sins a matter too cheap. They 
who found their plea: either upon the cheap- 
ness or dearness of pardon, reason not as chris- 
tians but as men who never knew the love of 
God. Noheart that has felt the sovereign charme 
of that love can from a sense of its forgiving favor 
be induced to guard less against every appear- 
ance of evil. But this is only by the way and 
not exactly in the path now before us. 

Let us now look back. It has been shewn 
that the Apostle Paul taught that immersion was 
the bath of regeneration. Now if a person can 
be regenerated and not forgiven; if he can have 
a pure heart, and a guilty conscience at one and 
the same time—then is my reasoning erroneous, 
and my conclusions false. But if immersion is 
the bath of regeneration, and if a pure heart must 
have a good conscience, as Paul teaches, then is 
my reasoning correct, and my conclusions to be 
relied on. “The end of the commandment, or 
charge, or gospel, is, Love out of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and a faith unfeigned.” 
This is the philosophy of Paul. But why reason 
to prove that for which we have a broad precept 
an explicit promise, unequivocal precedents, and 
apostolic reasoning? Faith is not more evidently 
connected with immersion, than is immersion 
with the forgiveness of sins. Inthe ancient gos- 
pel, it was first a belief in Jesus; next immersion; 
then forgiveness; then peace with God; then joy 
in the HolySpirit. Thus it stood in the order of 
mature; though the effects of pardon, peace, and 
joy, appeared in many instances to be simulta- 
meous. But I must reserve something for an- 
other essay. UDITOR. 





KING AND QUEEN, 4TH January, 1828. 

Brother Ca 
Dzar S:r,—Axmipst the numerous sources of 
pleasure and pain to the mind, the attainment of 
truth, seems so certainly to produce one or the 
other of these effecta, as to become worthy of 
our pursuit upon all subjects particularly con- 
nected with our well-being. Many, and various 
circumstances tend, however, to increase or di- 
minish our enjoyment from this source, and un- 
avoidably, in many instances, our inquiries be- 
come productive, :n temporal matters, of disap- 
pointment and unhappiness, and in spiritual 
concerns, the investigation of the natural and 
moral relation existing between other beings and 
ourselves, of the most acute sorrow., And we 
discover, that in proportion to the value or prac- 
tical utility of any subject, to ourselves, or more 
remotely to others, or its pernicious operation 
upon us or them, will be the degree 9 enjoy- 
ment, oF an opposite sensation, expenenced in 
our own minds as the result of manifest truth on 
such subjects. Of all the subjects that have, at 
any time, engaged the studious care and rescarch- 
es of man, ra igion stands pre-eminent. The 
best form of civil government, and through such, 
the consequent amelioration of the present con- 
dition of the human family, is a subject, though 
old, still worthy the laborious study of the most 
comprehensive, philanthropic, and discerning 
mind ;—-the arts, sciences, and literature, exhib- 
it subjects that require and merit the most pro- 
found attention of genius—ascending, intuitive- 
ly and by the aid of science, amidst the starry 
hosts, and with a giant grasp seizing upon those 
objects far removed from common vision end 
ability, and embracing, with delight, those re- 
sistless principles that emanate from the mind of 
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Jehovah for the government of the Universe, is 
a theme, inviting to the most exalted favorites of 
knowledge. But what are all these, and the 
result of that truth which they carnestly seek, 
when found, in comparison with the religion 
which Jesus of Nazareth has introduced into the 
world! By this, we sre taught to know our 
selves—to know God the maker of all—Jesus 
who saves us—our duty as individuals to our 
God, and those mutual, social relations that bind, 
and should ever endear us to each other, as 
members of a common family. This religion, 
unfolds to the eye of faith, scencs too remote, 
and could they be seen, too dazzling for the 
—— or discrimination of the natural eye. 

hough millions have apon none but the 
Sun of Righteousness has illuminated the dreary 
valley and shadow of death—though millions 
have been bound by the narrow limits of the 
grave, till Christ came, none had burst the bars 
of death—though thousands had dreamed of 
future glory, none but Emanuel has brought im- 
mortality and life to light! All these inexpres- 
sibly valuable blessings, have been brought into 
being through the gospel of the blessed Saviour, 
which, in its own comprehensive and emphatic 
language, “is truth.” (Uf through the grace of 
God we have arrived at the knowledge of this 
principle, in reference to heavenly things, happy 
are we! Then may we with an apostle pay, 
“Having been regenerated, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of 
the living God which remains forever; all flesh 
ie as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass—the grass withers, and the flower of it 
falis down; but the word of the Lord endures 
forever.” 

The word of God, as a complete system, is 
most correctly designated by way of a peculiar 
characteristic, as truth; consequently, its numera 
ous parts, as a revelation, are equally entitled ta 
this distinction. The visions or poe eee 
their accomplishment—snd the teaching of Jesus. 
and his apostles, are equally emanations from the 
divine mind—equally true, and adapted to all the 
designs of the author of truth. But among a 
multiplicity of subjects upon which the divine 
will has been expressed, some are more easy of 
conception, and some, when understood, more 
readily received than others. While some por- 
tions of the sacred record strike every enlight- 
ened mind with a unity of aspect, many other 
portions seem to convey, either no distinct mean- 
ing, or a variety of interpretations. Reasons are 
assignable for this diversity of conclusion from 
the same premises; but we believe that the for-. 
mer diversity of gifts and operationsof the Spir- 
it, or its present guidance, cannot airy be inclu- 
ded among the number. Natural differences. 
between mens education; prejudices growing 
out of sectarianism; remaining darkness, from 
a want of a more perfect image of Jesus in the 
heart; and an apathy atill indulged in relation to. 
the existence of those causes, connected with an. 
inordinate love of the world, are probably to be 
recognized among the reasons of that distraction 
and discordance of sentiment, that seriously die- 
turb the proper harmony of the christian body. 

Now it is with an eye to some of these differ- 
ences of opinion, and to that unity of spirit and 
action, and for the diffusion of that truth which 
imparts peace to the mind of its recipients, which 
only, can anny about the happy period, when 
the lion and the lamb shail lie down together, 
that I now take the liberty of — you. 
Though I cannot say that I have read your 
works with unmingled emotions of pienaari 
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there being a few points upon which I could 

esire to hear vou farther, more explicitly,) 
yet, I feel grateful to the “ giver of every good 

ift,” so far as I am individually concerned, 
that the day in which I live should produce even 
one able advocate of that ‘order? of things, 
which I am induced most confidently to belicve, 
both from the present state of man, especially 
the christian community, and the word of God, 
must again be restored. I feel no disposition to 
compliment you improperly os a man, whether 
good, bad, or great, for it would be a vain ser- 
vice; nor to flatter you, because that would be 
not only personally insulting to you, but highly 
inimical on ny own part. My design is tu bear 
testimony in the simplicity of candor, to the util- 
ity of those labors, which, 1 trust, at no very 
distant day, will be fuund to have been one of 
those tributary streame, that will make glad the 
city of God, when the children of the Grea’ 
King will sit together in heavenly places, and in 
the solemnity, joy, and unity of spiritual devo- 
tion and intercourse, receive the droppings of 
the sanctuary. 

Knowing your unwavering objections to quee- 
tions of anv kind, merely sectarian, and admit- 
ting your discretion to adhere to the plan that 

ou consider best adapted to effect your designs, 
shall not put you to the trouble of refusing an 
answer to an inguiry of that sort. 

The understanding and proper application of 
the word of God, and the manifestation of a 
cheerful obedience thereto, scem to constitute 
the proper existence of the christian rcligion in 
the heart of man. And in proportion to the pre- 
valence of these csasentials will christianity be 
conspicuous or depressed. Ít is of great inpor- 
tance, then, that we understand the things writ- 
ten: otherwise our applications will be improper, 
and our obedience, rather the gratification of 
our own feelings, than the fulfilment of divine 
institutiona. 

Several questions of interest have occurred to 
me; but I shall propose only two at present. 

What are we to underatand from, and to what 
description of persons or character, are we to 
apply the language of the apostle in the seventh 
chapter of Romans? 

Is the example of the Saviour, as given in 
the washing of — of literal obligation through- 
out all aves, upon all disciples; (See tet Tim. v. 
10.) or was it limited to those “sent, and con- 
fined to that age? 

A word, in conclusion, tu our baptist brethren: 
I feel confident that every one who has sought 
diligently the apirit of his Master, has contem- 
plated, with pain, the schisms that mar the har- 
mony of christians, and deform, in a great de- 
grec, the most lovely as well as the most glori- 
ous system the world ever saw,and with anxious 
desires not unfrequently implores the mercy of 
God in bestowing peace upon Israel. The lan- 
guage of scripture itself, sometimes affords a la- 
titude of interpretation, that proves inimical in 
the hands of man, to the harmonious propaga- 
tion of truth. Asan instance of thia sort, we 
need only direct your attention to the word bap- 
tise. Different acceptations of this term, lead 
into very different applications of water, and con- 
sequent doubt, in numerous instances, if no- 
thing more, whether all those various actions 
should be considered as acts of obedience. And 
among those who dissent from the “* one immer- 
sion,” and contend for a wider rango of applica- 
tion, it has become a matter of common inqui 
by those who are not present when they have ad- 
ministered this ordinance, “ What action was 
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employed?" Now, though it be known what 
action we observe in the use of the ordinance, 
would it not still be better for us to drop, as far 
as possible, the use of the word which has creat- 
ed so much disturbance? The term immersion 
is of very ready expression and application, and 
seems to stand fairly justified by many of the 
most eminent Paidu-baptiet erities. It is highly 
prubable that no very immediate effects of a ſi- 
vorable kind will be thus produced; yet time, 
and the approbation of God, if he should be pies 
ed to confer it upon what sees to be a proper 
use of his word with proper motives, may wti- 
mately contribute to bring about a union both it 
language and netion. e canat least go onor 
way in “one faith, one Lord, one immersion,” 
and endeavor, for the sake of the truth, of theap 
probation of our Master, and of that crown tht 
awaits us, to obey him in all things. å 
xcs. 


Brother Amot, 


Dear Sir—Tne passage in the “Epistle te 
the Ronians,” to which 72 refer, is one of Be 
ordinary importance, and is thought very gener 
ally to be one of no very easy interpretation. | 
find the following interpretation to bethe mos 
in unison with the apostle’s design, and to be 
liable to no serious objection. (See New Taw 
lation; Ist ed. p. 291.) Paul in his own persoa re> 
resents the Jew from the days of Abraham down 
to his own conversion. č Where there is m 
law reaching to the conscience, and taking cop 
nizance of our thoughts, we must be ignoratt 
of sin. For even strong desire I could not hare 
knuwn to be sin, unless the Jaw had said, Theos 
shalt not covet.” For without this knowledge 
sin was dead; that is, gave me no uneasiness: 
but under the restraints which the law im : 
it wrought effectually in me all strong deste. 
Now the fact is, that before the law was gives 
in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, iva 
alive without law, I never felt myself subject # 
death, for where no law is there is no transgrep 
sion. But when the law was given, or whes 
the commandment came from Mount Sigari, s 
which was dead in that state, revived or came 
to life, and from the day of the entrance ot tt 
law death was inflicted upon us Jews ina wi? 
of which there was no example before the >> 
mulgation of law. For from the night in wine’ 
the destroying angel passed through the horses 
of the Egyptians, until the law was promulged 
not an lsraclite diced; but no sooner was the law 
given than every transgression and disobcdienct 
received a just recompense of reward—and ai 
the way to Canaan death reigned through mY? 
transgression of positive law. So that the com 
mandment which was to have been a rule aed 

uide to the enjoyment of this life, I found ® 

ead to death. “ Besides isit obvious,” says he. 
“that the law is spirtfual, that is, has respect ne 
only to the outward actions, but in some of its 
precepts reaches to the thoughts—but the people. 
of which Iam one, to whom that law wae gives, 
were @ fleshly people, enslaved to appetite— 
Hence the conflict betwixt conscience and inclin- 
ation. We, or I Paul, could not byt approve the 
law in our minds; and yet we were EF passion 
and appetite doing the things which we corld 
not incline to do in our minds enlightened by 
law. So that it was not owing to any defect ia 
the law, nor in my perceptions and approbation 
of it mentally, but in the inclinations and pro- 
pensities to which human being in this present 
state is unavoidably subjected—that I failed ia 
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og happiness, peace, or comfort under the law. 
what wretched condition, then, were we 
/ under this law; and do you ask how wo 
or could be delivered from that state of sin 
condemnation? I will tell you; through Je- 
Christ our Lord, under whom we have no 
emnation; for we are under him and not un- 
aw. 
ese are, my dear sir, but a few hints, para- 
tically, submitted rather as worthy of ex- 
ation, than of hasty adoption. On this plan 
sver, I have no doubt, but every word an 
sce in the seventh chapter of the Romans 
x0 well and fully expounded. I have con- 
ded the first person with the third on pur- 
to elicit inquiry and to make this view more 
ble. And had I leisure and room to para- 
se the whole paragraph, and to argue the 
le merits of it, į think 1t might be rendered 
»than plausible. But a hint to the wise is 
sient. 
must, being seen embarrassed for 
and room at present, refer you for an answer 
mr other query, to vol. 3, page 223. 
save heard many wicked professors of chris- 
ty justify themselves by what they called 
's experience as a christian. Paul, said 
» was like us—the evil that he hated he did, 
the good that he loved he did not; and thus 
flattered themselves their experience would 
nothing in this respect on a comparison with 
’2. Many, however, thus interpret the serip- 
to their own destruction. May you enjoy 
‘lear and glorious light of life forever. 
tad, in my haste, forgot to mention that your 
ke onthe use of the words immerse and 
ersion, in the practice of christians, when 
iding upon this sacred institution, are cer- 
y worthy of the attention of all who wish 
of Zion. I have for a considerable 
en wont to say on such occasions, “T im- 
e thee into the name,’ &c. And, indeed, in 
king to an English audience, I would con- 
vith you that we should always use such 
© as is explicit, intelligible, and condu- 
to harmony. Some other excellent hints in 
letter I could wish were — regard- 
DITOR. 
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ram Sin—Tue love I bear to all good men 
trains me to address you as a christian bro- 
, although you may scarcely deem me wor- 
of such a compeliation. But your being my 
tian brother depends not upon the will of 
lesh, nor upon the will of man, but upon a 
er and more cxalted consideration. If you 
a member of the family of God, (and few 
t it,) and if I should be recognized by the 
it end Good Master as of the household of 
, our brotherhood is fixed as firm as the foun- 
m of the earth, although it may not be indis- 
bly evident to all who are acquainted witb 
mtanding upon the earth. But until I am 
Ti by some new statute, I will claim 
ighte under an old statute of the reign of 
r 49. 
ove all christians, of whatever name; and 
ere is any diversity in my affection, it is pre- 
ted upon, or rather graduated by, the scale 
eir comparative conformity to the will of 
Yevereign. I do profeas, before heaven and 
* achristian. I will claim this title, 

nd it by that oan of behaviour which 
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I think my Master requires. This is the sole 
cause of my departure from the customs of my 
baptist brethren in those items, whenever they 
have departed from the customs of those elder 
brethren, the primitive christians. If I could 
have been satisfied in my conscience with that 
course which the populars pursue I would have 
greatly preferred it; but I cannot. For Iremem- 

er that the Judge once taught, “ Whosoever 
shall break one of the least of these command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of Heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, shall be called 
great in the kingdom of Heaven.” 

You and some of my other brethren represent 
my views as “chimeras.” Well, then, I, and 
thousands say, Prove them to be such. Nay, 
you say, this is not necessary; it is enough to 
call them “ chimeras.” Such is the meaning of 
your conduct. Now, brother Semple, yourself 
and some two or three other men of high stand- 
ing have confirmed me more in the truth and re- 
ality of my views than all my other opponents. 
And if you ask me, How? I am prepared to tell 
you. Many men of very slender parts, and es 
slender attainments, have opposed me. I soon 
found their weakness; but my victory over them 
I was sometimes afraid to attribute to my cause. 
I hed no assurance from their failure that it was 
owing to the reality of the views I entertained, 
but perhaps owing to their incapacity. But when 
I have elicited the notice of some of our great- 
est and best men, and have heard them call my 
sentiments, in derision, by some obnoxious name 
—lIsay, when I have seen them willing to op- 
pose me, and actually engaged in the opposition 
so far as to bespatter my ——— with foul 
and reproachful epithets; and when called to the 

roof, De to be excused; I am constrained to 
eel myself panoplied with victorious truth, and 
to rejoice in its mighty power. 

I do assure you, brother Semple, that I never 
felt more strong in the faith that the popular sys- 
tems cannot be defended, than since I have 
seen you draw yow sword, and before it was 
quite unshcathed, return it to its scabbard. Had 
you never lifted either your tongue or your pen 
against my “chimeras,” I should not have 
known how invincible they appear; bu’, my 
dear air, since I have seen the result, I am be- 
come as bold as a lion. Brother Brantley, of 
the “Star,” has also set to his seal that I am 
“more than half right.” He gave publicity to 
your two letters, and in the greatness of his ad- 
miration of the weight of your name, either for- 
got or feared to look into the argument of your 
two epistles. At all events, to this dey he has 
not dared to let his readers see my address to 
you. He has been nibbling at some spirit or 
ghost, which he calls the “Spirit of the Reform- 
ers,” and yet he dare not let the phantom shew 
ite face in one corner of his imperial sheet. 
But under the light of a “Columbian Star,” it ie 
not to be expected that his vision can be eo 
clear as those who enjoy the mid-day sun. Just 
think, brother Semple, how I must feel with 
these facts before me: neither the Presbyterian 
Luminary, Recorder, &c. neither the Baptist 
Recorder, Christian Secretary and Register, &c. 
not even “the Star that on Columbia shone,” has 
yet dared to give to their readers my defence 
against their allegations, or to publish my de- 
fence against the charges to which they have 

iven currency. Had they always been silent, . 
Ý should never have thought my — 80 
triamphan:. But in their zeal to fight for their 
creeds, they showed that the fault was not — 
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volitions if I was not defeated. Their timidity, 
(for so I must call it until otherwise manifest, 
has confirmed me in the truth and certainty 
the sentiments exhibited in this work. Some 
may call this boasting, and thereby traduce “the 
manner of spirit” of which I am; vis my dear 
wir, I only express the genuine feelings and 
results which your conduct, and that of other 
great and good men have produced. 

I would not, brother Semple, hurt your feelings 
for any personal consideration that would not 
affect my standing in the sight of Heaven. I 
do really feel tenderly for the awkward predica- 
ment in which the temerity of Dr. Noel placed 
you. He wanted your name, but deprecated 
your arguments against me. The former he 
coveted—but he trembled for the consequence 
of your attempt to argue the question at issue. 
He dragged you out. Your letters to him shew 
that you lacked confidence in yourself, as well 
aa disliked to be made a mere accuser. I think 
your conduct here was rather imprudent than 
unchristian, especially as you knew what adroit- 
ness and good —— distinguished the 
reputation of Dr. Noel. He knows as well how 
to economize his resources in argument, and to 
make as large a per cent. per annum, from a 
small capital, as any other Doctor of Divinity, 
Baptist or Paido-Baptist, in the fertile state 
of Kentucky. When brother Brantley, of the 
“Star”? was giving me a lesson upon the manner 
of spirit of the reformers, he mig t have been so 
liberal and philanthropic as to have bestowed a 
word of admonition to the spirit of Aleph or of 
Dr. Noel, which most certainly was to have been 
expected: for in censuring the spirit of the 
reiormers, he ought to have contrasted it with 
a few specimens of the excellent spirit of the 
opposers of reformation. But these little specks 
in our great and good men, like the spots in the 
sun, only serve to brighten their general charac- 
ter, and serve as foils to increase the lustre of 
their reputation. 

But to return to the subject before us: Brother 
Semple, your charges and censures are, and 
were known both to yourself and your friends, 
to have some weight, and were intended to be 
a check to the progress of the sentiments incul- 
cated in the Christian Baptist. You certainly 
consider them of mach, or of considerable 
weight, when you were content merely to state 
them upon your personal credit. our pre- 
tended friends, who drew them from you, 
thought so too. Now the question with me has 
been, What should I do? Shall I rebut these 
assertions, or shall I suffer the reputation of the 
wise and good to be every where urged as an 
argumentum ad modestiam, or as an argument 
to silence all farther inquiry and research. Af- 
ter much serious deliberation on thie question, 
and after waiting for months to see what you 
would do of justice to me, yourself, and the 
cause; and having at length ascertained that 
you have, sine die, declined any other argumen- 
tation of the topics at issue than that contained 
in your two letters—I am esolved what to do. 

will tell you, then, that Iam about to make 
as much as possible of what light you have 
thrown upon the controversy, by a most minute 
analysis of your two lettersto Dr. Noel. Seeing 
you will vouchsafe us no other means of bein 
eet to rights and converted from the error o 
our way than these two letters, I am resolved 
to examine them, ad that I may see 
and exhibit all their logic and scriptural author- 
ity. This I shall do without a single reflection 
upon yourself as a man, a echolar, or « christian. 
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Nothing which I have yet seen can induce me 
to doubt of the ultimate triumph of the distin- 
guishing sentiments expressed in this work. All 
wise and men expect a millennium, or a 
period of great Happiness upon earth. They all 
argue that greater light than that hitherto pos- 
sessed will be universally o joyed. They do 
not merely expect a universal subjugation of all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues, to the Lord 
Jesus: they do not merely expect a state of har- 
mony, perfect peace and union among all the 
citizens of heaven; but they look for a vast 
accumulation of light and knowledge, religious, 
moral, and political. They do not, however, ex- 

ect a new Bible or any new revelation of the 

pirit, but — a more clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the sacred writings which we 
now enjoy. This belief and expectation of all 
wise an men, is unequivocally declara- 
tive of the conviction that the scriptures are not 
now generally understood, and that there are new 
discoveries of the true and — meaning of 
these sacred records yet to be made. The mis- 
fortune is, that while all sects and sectaries 
make similar acknowledgements, no one np 
poses that himeelf or his people have any ad- 
vances to make. The Baptist thinks that all 
the world will be Baptists in the Millennium, 
and therefore supposes that the Paido-Baptist 
sects will make great advances in knowled 
before they can come up to the light which fo 
enjoys. The Presbyterian expects that all the 
world will be Presbyterians in the Millennium, 
and consequently that many advances by all the 
sects must be made in the science of church 

overnment. The Methodist supposes that in 
the Millennium all the world will be Methodists, 
and anticipates the day when one great confer 
ence of profound radicals will deliberate for the 
four quarters of the world. Thus it is that all 
hold fast their errors, never suspecting that they 
have any thing to cast away; and calculating that 
all others must come up to their standard if ever 
they enjoy the Millennial felicity. Thus every 
sect puts reformation and reformers from among 
them. Like some good hearers in our polite 
congregations, each suspects the parson means 
some lady or gentleman other than himself—and 
kindly and politely thanks the parson for his 
ees and invites his neighbor to take a 
slice. 

Amongst those who admit that they have some 
things which they ought not to have, there seems 
to be a reluctance to begin to cast any thing off, 
lest the other sects would gain, or themeelves 
lose something thereby. Many cannot humble 
themselves so far as to admit that any thing they 
have held or taught has been wrong. And soit 
comes to pass, that if we are not getting farther 
from the commandments and institutions of the 
Lord and Saviour, we are not getting any nigher. 
The greatest paradox to my mind in my moral 
horizon is this: How any man can love our Lord 
and Saviour Jesua Christ supremely, (and if he 
does not he is to be anathema and 
yet be indifferent about knowing or doing any 
thing he has commanded. For my part I must 
confess that if my orbit has been eccentric—if 
my career hitherto has been marked with any 
eccentricities, the cause is, my fear of offendi 
the great Lawgiver, and my desire to do his will. 
In this I am now, as I have been for years, im- 
moveable; and although I should be opposed all 
the days of my life by some of the wise and 
good, as wel! as by the ignorant and evil, I must 
persevere. Always open to conviction, but ne- 
ver to be silenced by detraction, — — 
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by the mere array of a confederation of great 
and illustrious names. I have been too long ac- 
quainted with great and good men to stand in 
awe of their decisions. I know too that many 
men can make good bargains, and purchase re- 
putation at a vey low price. None of these re- 
marks, brother Semple, are, in my judgment, 
oe to you, but they are to many whose 
influence may be felt by other great men. I 
have been just writing a preface to a series of 
letters to be add to yourself on the con- 
tents of your correspondence with Dr. Noel, so 
far as that correspondence is before the public. 
It is now public property, and as such I claim 
my right to a share in its benefite. I am always 
giad to hear from you, and any thing you may 
ave to say by way of amendment, correction, 
or explanation, on this or any other epistle ad- 
dressed to you in this work, Í assure you it will 
give me great plessare to insert it in full; and 
lieve me to be, most unfeignedly, the devoted 
servent of the common Saviour, in hope of eter- 

nal life, 

A. CAMPBELL. 


Soliloguy.—No. L. 

Meprrarion is a species of soliloquy, inasmuch 
as when we meditate or reflect, especially on se- 
rious subjects, we rather converse with ourselves. 
Some persons, when deeply engaged in medita- 
tion, talk aloud, and not unfrequently argue and 
debate with themselves. Thus I have, when 
alone, frequently found myself carrying on a di- 
slogue betwixt myself and some personified opi- 
anion, virtue, vice, or opposing interest. Some 
of these soliloquys I d have wished to have 
rad written down immediately on coming toa 
tloee, for in them I have sometimes had the best 
riews of things, and heard the strongest argu- 
nents, pro and æn, on some subject of impor- 
ance. A few Ihave penned down, and may 
sow and then submit one to the examination of 
my readers. The following brief soliloquy ori- 

— ted from a temptation to be on the strong 
ade :— 

How happy are they who sail with wind and 
ide down the stream of popular esteem, having 
he benks of the stream on which they are em- 
marked lined with admiring crowds, waving 
heir hats and bowing their heads in sign of ep- 
wobation and admiration. How tranquilly they 
dide along. When the sun shines and all is 
alm, how easy and happy their voyage. When 
torms arise, they betake themselves to tho shore, 
wd find themselves safe and happy in tho ca- 
eases of admiring thousands. How enviable 
ee would not desire and seck their hap- 
y Contrast it with that of yonder smali com- 
mny in a little bark, toiling against wind and 
rusrent, ascending the rapid stream of vulgar 

lause. How imperceptible their advances.— 
ther whole nights and days of toilsome rowing 
hey appear not to have distanced the shadow of 
ı man of tall stature. No cheers nor congratu- 
ations from the spectators who chance to cast 
im eye upon them from the bank, except now 
ind then a solitary “God speed” from some ob- 
youre one perched upon some rock or island, who 
mes hi f been buffeted with hardships. 

Buch was the prospect before me while I 
viewed the landscape with the wrong end of the 
aleacope next my eye; but all of a sudden I 
mrned the other end, and strange indeed was 
he change in the scenery. I now could read 
he inscription on the colors of the deacendin 
barge and that on the ascending skiff. I coul 
ee all devoted to present happiness, and those 
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too who sought happiness in both worlds, on the 
side of those descending, but not one of the ad- 
mirers of their course, nor of those embarked 
on that voyage, had yet died. I looked up the 
stream, and found, from the inscnption and oth- 
er hieroglyphics upon the skiff, that their desti- 
ny was not to any port on earth, and that their 
eye was fixed upon some invisible and distant 
good, of such charms as to make them sing and 
triumph at every pull they gave the oar. A 
small company of the living and all that had ev- 
er died looked upon them either with perfect 
complacency—with a wishful, or an envious eye. 
In presenting the two rival courses of the whole 
human race thus to the eye of my mind, I could 
better appreciate the wisdom and happiness 
which distinguish the respective courses of the 
sons of men. But am I not, said I, thus con- 
founding my own reflections with a descriptive 
and symbolic representation of things addressed 
to the consideration of others? True, it appears 
so, But if I gain my end this way more readily, 
what is the difference? 

O my soul, do you not know that every good 
intention of yours, and every good effort of yours, 
were it only to subdue one evil inclination, is 
witnessed with admiration by all the excellent 
that everlived. Do you not remember that the 
Saviour said there is joy in heaven over one re- 
forming sinner, and even too amongst the angels 
of God; and can you think that one good deed 
of yours is viewed with indifference by any of 
the exalted dignitaries of the heavens! When 
you make one righteous effort to promote goods 
ness in yourself, or in any human being, know 
that every man on earth approves your 
course, and is upon your side; yee, and all the 
spirits of the dead. The wicked spirits know 
thet you are wise, and cannot but approve your 
way; and all the holy and happy from righteous 
Abel, look down upon you with delight, and 
congratulate you on every advance you can make 
in goodness. Stronger and more numerous are 
those upon your side than they that are on the side 
of your opposera—When you are tempted to con- 
safe your reputation and your worldly advance- 
ment amongst men, O reflect how little they can 
do for you, and how much against your happi- 
ness. Can they soothe your troubles, can they 
heal your wounds, can they remove your fea 
or tranguilize your agitations? No, no—full we 

ou might know, from your past experience, 
how little they can do for you. When they once 
smiled upon you and congratulated you, were 
not your acts foolish, and did not the very deeds 
for which they praised ibe give youpain! Have 
you not found yourself distressed beyond the 
reach of mortal power and earthborn remedies 
to relieve; and will you now, when God has 
smiled upon you, pay your homage to human 
adulation, aid: seek to please the proud and the 
vain who cannot bless you? No, my soul, you 
cannot thus sin against your own felicity. ill 
it not be more than a reward for all privations 
and affronte in the way of goodness and eelf-de- 
nied obedience, to reflect how all the good and 
wise in Heaven's estimation have toiled with 
you, end now approbate your progress; and when 
you struggle with allurements, they all with in- 
tense interest await the issue, and are ready to 
hail 7 with triumphant joy as victor. Be as- 
sured, then, in all your struggles in behalf of trith 
and goodness, that every just man upon earth, 
every happy spirit in the invisible world, every 
angel in heaven, and whatis more than all, your 
Redeemer and your Heavenly Father, are all u 
on your side, and ready to put the er o 
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crown upon your head, end to greet you with a 
hearty welcome, saying, Well done, you good 
aud faithful servant. Let these reflections cause 
vou never to despond amidst difficulties; never 
to faint in adversity; never to yield to tempta- 
tion; never to seek tho praise of men at the 
risque of forfeiting the praise of God. Remem- 
ber that that day hastens with every pulse, when 
you would rather have the smiles of your Lord 
and Saviour, when — would rather be approved 
by him, than to be hailed by an admiring world 
as the paragon of every worldly excellence, as 
the sovereign arbiter of all the crowns and 
thrones that mortals ever coveted. Think, O 
think, how many smilee attest your conquest 
and how many eyes with sadness would behol 
our discomfiture in this glorious struggle.— 
ired by these considerations, the — side 
becomes the stronger, end it is easy to burst 
through all the restraints which worldly pride 
and worldly policy would throw as obstacles in 
your way. “Remember Lot’s wife.” E - 
DITOR. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
Y Ne XXII. a 
The Church, 

‘Let all things be done decently and in order,” 
` is a favorite saying, though seldom regarded 
with suitable respect by those who are wont to 
be charmed with the sound of the words. The 
two extremes in all associations, as respects gov- 
ernment or rule, are despotism and anarchy. In 
some religions establishments there is, on the 
part of the rulers, an unrelenting and absolute 
tyranny, and on the part of the ruled, a passive 
servility, as if non-resistance and passive obe- 
dience were the cardinal virtues in a good sec- 
tarian. In other religious institutions there is, 
on the part of the rulers, no attribute of ecclesi- 
astic authority, and on the part of the ruled there 
is the most licentious equality; which recognizes 
not either the letter or spirit of subordination. 
These doubtless are the extremes between which 
lies the temperate zone, or the ¢ 
es” the safe middle way. 

ut there are extremes not only in one de- 
partment of congregational proceedings; but in 
all. Let us take an example from some popular 
measures ;—Here in this hierarchy “the ’ 
or mass of the community have nothing to say 
or do in the creation of their teachers or rulers. 
They are neither permitted to judge nor to de- 
cide upon their attainments before they are in- 
vested with the office of public instructors. But 
there, in yonder religious establishment, every 
man, woman, and child, is constituted into a 
competent tribunal, and made supreme judge 
of the attainments of the person, and feel them- 
selves eompetent to invest him with the office 
of a religious instructor, without further cere- 
mony than their own unanimity or majority. 
For instance, Here isa church of thirty members, 
ten males and twenty females. One of the ten 
is, by some of the twenty-nine, supposed to be 
qualified to become a preacher, or as they under- 
stand it,a public instructor. Now, of the nine 
males and twenty females, it eo happens that 
there are six matrons who can read intelligibly 
the New Testament; and of the males there are 
about four of what might be called plain common 
sense, who can barely understand a piece of 
plain narrative composition. But among them, 
such as they are, they decide that A B is eompe- 
tent to be a publie instructor, and then forthwith 
commission him to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. Now the 
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uestion is, Are they to be condemned or justi- 
fed who consider this man legitimately intro- 
duced into the world ae a teacher of religion? ls 
any other society bound to credit his pretensions 
or to receive him as a legally author- 
ized teacher of the Christian religion, and ruler 
in the christian church? Remember the ques- 
tion is not, Had the twenty females and the nine 
males, by and with his own consent, a right to 
create, appoint, and ordain hima ruler and teach- 
er over themselves: but whether they have rea- 
son or revelation on their side, when they intro- 
duce him to all the world, as a regularly initiated 
minister, or ambassador, or teacher of and for 
Jesus Christ?) That any society politically con- 
sidered have a right to manage their own affairs 
as they please, is at once rea ily admitted; that 
any ecclesiastical community have a right to 
govem themselves by whatever laws they please, 
as faras the state jurisdiction extends, is also 
conceded; but that any society has any right to 
frame any regulations for its own government on 
christian principles is what we cannot so readily 
subscribe. But without being further tedious on 
the subject of extremes, having ee shown 
that we are prone to run into them on both hands, 
I will proceed tomy object in this part of my series 
of essays on the ancient arder of things. 

As we have many volumes on church govem- 
ment and church discipline; and as the Episco- 
pal, Presbyterial, and Independent, all have 
claimed a we cannot be expect- 
ed to have much new on the subject, or to 
have little regard to the merits of the questions 
which they have with so much warmth debated. 
We wish however while we write, to forget all 
that we have ever read or heard on this subject, 
save what the apostolic writings contain upon 
such topics. And as we prefer perspicuity to all 
other attributes of good writing, we proceed to 
etate— 

Ist. That as the church, or congregation, 
or assembly, (as it ie expressed by all these 
names,) is — called a kingdom—the 
kingdom of God, and the kingdom of heaven, 
it is fairly to be presumed, from the terme 
themselves, that the government under which 
the church is placed, is an absolute monarchy. 
There cannot be a kingdom, unless there be a 
king. They are correlative terms, and the 
one necessarily supposes the existence of the 
other. But we are not left to inference; for it 
was not only foretold expressly that “the govern- 
ment would be upon hisshoulders;’? but he claims 
absolute dominion in express and unequivocal 
terms, and lays all his disciples under the strict- 
est injunctions of unreserved submission. All 
authority in the Universe is given to him— 
“ Therefore, kiss the Son.”—“ I bave placed my 
king upon Mount Zion.” —* He shall reign over 
the house of Israel, his people, forever.” On 
this, as a first principle, I found all my views of 
what is commonly called church government. 
All the churches on earth that Christ has ever 
acknowledged as his, are so many communities 
constituting one kingdom, of which he is the 
head and sovereign.—The con tion or com- 
munity in Rome, in Corinth, in —* lippi, in Eph- 
esus, &c. &c. were so many distinet communi- 
ties as respected their component members or 
individuals, but these were all under one and 
the same government, as the different counties 
or corporations in the state of Virginia are all 
component parte of the state, and under the same 
government. In every congregation or commu- 
nity of christians the persons that are eppointed 
by the Great King to rule, act pretty much in 
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the capacity of our civil magistrates; or, in other 
words, they have only to see that the laws are 
obeyed, but have no power nor right to legislate 
im any one instance, or for any one purpose. 
The constitution and laws of this kingdom are 
all of divine origin end authority, having emana- 
ted from the bosom, and having been promulged 
in the name of the Universal Lord. 

There is no democracy nor aristocracy in the 

vernmental arrangements of the church of 
loons Christ. The citizens are all volunteers 
when they enlist under the banners of the Great 
King, and so soon as they place themselves in the 
ranks they are bound to implicit obedience in 
all the institutes and laws oftheir sovereign. So 
that there is no putting the question to vote whe- 
ther they shall obey any particular law or in- 
junction. Their rulers or bishops have to give 
an account of their administration, and have only 
to see that the laws are known and obeyed, and 
hence proceed all the exhortationsin the epistles 
to the communities addressed to submit to their 
rulers, as those who watch for their souls, and as 
those who must give an account of their admin- 
istration. 

This subject, it has appeared to me, is very 
little or very imperfectly understood in man 
congregations, and their meetings for churc 
discipline are generally conducted in such a way 
as to divest every one in the assembly of every 
attribute of authority, and to place every one in 
the character of an interpreter of the law; and if 
aot legislators, at least, they are all executors of 
it. But of this more hereafter. Eprror. 





Br a letter from brother Walter Scott, of the 
lOth ult. he informs me that hia success in pro- 
slaiming the ancient gospel still increases. He 
und his associates have immersed in the first nine 
lays of February, fifty-six persons—in three 
weeks, one hundred and one souls. ; 
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Dn the Influence of the Holy Spirit in the Salva- 
hon of Men.— By Pavuinvs. 
No. HI. 

Correct views of the office of the Holy Spirit in the sal- 
vation of men, are essential to our knowledge of the 
ebristinn religion, as also to our enjoyment of it,”— 
Camp. Esecys, C. B. vei. 2. 

in my Essay, No. 1,1 endeavored to lay before 
he reader a plain, concise, and scriptural view 
if this important subject, so far as it regards the 
get, or the reality of a divine influence on the 
ouls of men, in effecting the work of salvation. 
Yeeply impressed with the persuasion that this 
s a matter of vital consequence, and earnestly 
roping that my efforts may be acceptable to 
hose who desire to form “ correct views of the 
fice of the Holy Spirit,” I cheerfully resume 
che subject, and proceed to finish the task which 
( have assigned myself on this occasion. 

Two points remain to be noticed; viz. “Some 
of the principal effects produced by this divine 
foo “the high practical import of 

truth. 


The effe f divine influence are manifold— 
aecording to the manifold need of the sinful sub- 


jects of this blessed operation. Man, consider- 
ed in a moral point of view, ia dark in his under- 
tanding—percverse in his will—unholy in his af- 
fections—impotent in all his spiritual faculties 
—and ignorant, withal, as to the extent of his 
own wretchedness. This, it must be acknow- 
waged, is nota comely picture; but a serious 
view of the state of man, as delineated in the 
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Holy Scriptures, will convince us that the color- 
ing is not too gloomy for a correct portrait. It 
would be easy to reter to those parts of the sa- 
cred volume which justify tbis representation ;and 
easy to orem ay the representation to every 
enlightened mind by an appeal to facts. But 
this is not the leading object of our present at- 
tention; and this matter has been brought to 
view, by the way, for the purpose of introducing, 
in an appropriate manner, a notice of those ope- 
rations and effects which are adapted to meet the 
case of fallen man. The evidence, however, of 
this representation will appear, at least indirect- 
ly, and by implication, from the effects which 
are ascribed to the influence of the “ spirit of 

ce.” These effects I state as being of the 
following nature; viz. quickening and awakening 
—enlightening and convincing—converting—sanc- 
ifying—and strengthening. Let us proceed to 
Notice them accordingly. 

The sinner is ignorant of the extent of his 
own wretchedness, and inattentive to his condi- 
tion. The spirit of grace, then, is a quicken- 
ing, awakening spirit. Paul testifies that the 
quickening influence of God had been experienc- 
ed by the Ephesian converts, who were once 
“dead in sins: Eph. ii. L—5, and so of the Co- 
lossians; ii. 13. It is surely to this divine 
operation, attending the truth revealed, that we 
are to ascribe the awakening of a sinner toa 
sense of his condemned state; while “pierced to 
the heart,” he anxiously inquires, “ What must I 
do to be eaved 9” 

We next remark, that the unconverted sinner 
is dark in his understanding; and (suitable to 
such a condition) the spirit of grace isa spirit of 
illumination. Conscious of this, David prays, 
‘Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
derous things out of thy law;”—and Paul, for 
the Ephesians, that God might give them the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him;--the eyes of their understanding being 
enlightened, &c. By virtue of this illuminatin 
influence, the mind is given to discover, throug 
the word of truth, the insufficiency of man, and 
of man’s righteousness—* the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus,” as “the way, the 
truth, ond the life’—the necessity and beauty of 
thas religion which is held out in the sacred vo- 

ume. 

The perverseness of the will is another unhapp 
trait in the character of the unregenerate; an 
the spirit of grace is a spirit of conversion, togive 
a new turn to the inclination and choice of the 
subject. Paul was sent tothe Gentiles, “to turn 
them from the power of Satan to God.” The 
Gentiles, then, needed to be turned, and so do 
all; for “all have gone out of the way, and there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.” But we 
have before seen that Paul was not the efficient 
cause of their conversion ;—for “ who is Paul? or 
who is Apollos ?”.—twas God that gave the in- 
crease—the desired success to their ministra- 
tions. Hence, then, the changing of the perverse 
will, and turning it to God, is the effect of divine 
operation on the soul. And this comports with 
the prayer and the declaration of Ephraim, Jer. 
xzxi. 18,19. “Turn thou me, and I shall be 
turned; for thou art the Lord my God. Surely 
after that I was turned, I repented,” &c. May 
we not say, with propriety, it comports not only 
with Ephraim’s case, but with that of every con- 
verted sinner? 

Again we remark, that the unrenewed man is 
unholy in his passions or affections. His love 
and hatred—his joy and grief—his hopes and 
fears, are often excited by improper objects — 
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ver, as they should be, by those which have the 
highest claim to their exercise. Now, the spirit 
of grace is a sanctifying spirit—e spirit of Aol 
ness, to inspire his heart with new principles. 
Thus, christians are said to have “an unction 
(or anointing) from the Holy One,”—the Holy 
pirit is promised to them that ask it of God ;— 
the earnest of the Spirit is “ given in our hearts; 
and “ the fruit of the Spirit ie in all — 
and righteousness, and truth.” 1 John, ii. 20. 
Inke xi. 13. 2 Cor. i. 22. Eph. v.9. The affec- 
tions are now excited and exercised in a new 
manner. * The love of God” and hatred of sin 
—* joy in the Holy Spirit” and * godly sorrow” 
—“ ope that maketh not ashamed” and “ the 
fear of the Lord ;’*—these are the effects of this 
holy operation. And thus new modelled, the 
subject of divine grace answers to the apostle’s 
description, 2 Cor. v. 17; “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old things are pass- 
ed away; behold, all things are become new.” 

Once more, let it be o evens that the unre- 

enerate man is impotent in all his spiritual 
aculties, unable in his own sengih, to achieve 
the victory over those formidable foes within and 
without, which he has to encounter. But the 
spirit of grace is a spirit of power; by which 

e favored subject is enabled effectually to 
wage the war, and finally to triumph. None 
are fully sensible of the need of the spirit, but 
they who are engaged in the conflict; and the 
more they know of themselves, the more they 
feel the need of this divine power. Hence Paul 
prayed for the Ephesian converte—‘*That he 
would grant you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might, by his 
spirit in the inner man; and for the Colossians, 
in like manner, that they might be “atrengthen- 
ed with all might, according to his glorious 
power.” Though conscious of his own weak- 
ness, he felt persuaded that he “could do all 
things through Christ who strengthened him;” 
nor 1s he the only one who testifies, that, to 
them who have no might, the Lord increases 
strength.” Testimonies to this effect, might be 
brought in abundance, from the Old Testament 
sainta, as well as from the New;—testimonies 
which clearly evince that spiritual strength is 
the effect of an operation from God on tho soul. 
Upon the whole (let me add) the effect of Di- 
vine influence on the soul, is, a correspondence 
of views, disposition, and desire, with the dic- 
tates of the word of truth—a responding of the 
heart to the voice of God in his word; and this 
too may be considered as (in general, the most 
abiding and substantial evidence of the work of 
God within us. The reader will excuse the re- 
petition of several scripture quotations, which 
were introduced in my first number; and which 
it has been found requisite to bring forward in 
illustration of this part of our subject. 

The importance of this truth, in a practical 
point of view, comes lastly to be considered. 
And here I remark, in the firat place, that 
all scriptural truth is of practical import. 
readily concur in the excellent sentiment, so fre- 

cently insisted on in the Christian Baptist, that 
the truths of our divine religion, as exhibited in 
the scriptures, are not mere abstract specula- 
tions, but practical principles; they are not dead 
branches, standing forth in their own nakedness, 
but living boughs, clothed with leaves and bear- 
ing fruit. This being the case, it follows that 
Wwe are interested in the knowledge of all holy 
truth. But as I take it for granted, that there is 
a difference in the degrees of importance to be 
attached to the truths in the system of revelation; 
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that some are of more vital consequence than 
others; as some parte of the human system are 
more necessary to life than others; so it will fol- 
low, that the more important any given truth, in 
its nature and effects, the more requisite will it 
be, that this truth be known and insisted on, in 
order to ita practical bearing. Now, if what 
has been advanced, on the nature and effects of 
divine influence be correct, that truth at ance 
commends itself to us, as of high importance to 
be known and insisted on. This argument, I 
must think, is to be admitted as a valid one; 
but as, to some minds, it may appear rather 
complex, I will condense the substance of it, 
and say, in a simple and short manner—that 
this truth (as we have seen) is incuicated in the 
Bible ;—that, from the nature and effects of 
divine influence, it appears to be a truth of high 
importance; and therefore, that it is highly re- 
quisite we should hold it forth, in order to prac- 
tical use. 

This argument is intended merely to prove, 
that the truth under consideration is of high, 
practical effect, and the consequent propriety 
that it should be insisted on: it behooves us to 
shew, in some instances, wherein this appears to 
be the case. Two important points here present 
themselves to our notice. First, this truth is 
requisite to our own personal interest ;—second- 
ly, to the glory of divine grace. 

It ia requisite to our own al interest. 
We are in a spiritual (or if you please, a moral) 
point of view, weak and needy creatures;—in- 
sufficient, with all the mere external means or 
aids afforded to us to accomplish the work of our 
salvation. Hence God has graciously promised 
to work in us: and the promises and declara- 
tions to this effect, and the fact that he does so, 
ali go to prove our need of divine influence. 

ow, if this be our case, surely we ought to 
know it—to be deeply persuaded that it is s0,— 
that we may see and feel the necessity of apply- 
ing “ to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy and find pas to help in time of need.” 
The prayer of faith is an appointed way for ob- 
taining the necessary supply of strength from 
God: but if we believe that we really do not 
need this divine supply: or that God will not 
grant it; then the prayer of faith can have no 
place ;—prayer, in this case, is rendered nuga- 
tory and absurd. Here, then, appears a highly 
— practical use of the truth under con- 
sideration. This is a point of serious conse- 
quence, and I ask the reader's indulgence and 
attention a little further. If divine influence be 
not needed on man’s part, nor to be given on 
God’s part—then prayer for spiritual aid from 
God must be worse than useless—it must be im- 
proper ;—prayer, in this respect, either for our- 
selves or for others. And if any public servant 
in the gospel should attempt to maintain the 
sentiment, then it is expected we shall no more 
hear him praying that God would touch the 
hearts of sinners—that he would awaken them— 


1| give them the grace of repentance, &c. 


This truth is important (I ae to the glory of 
divine grace. This position followa from the 
above-remarka, and a few words here will suffice. 
A due sense of our dependence, and of the kind- 
ness we have received, is necessary to excite our 
titude and praise; and God requires us grate- 
ully to recognize his favor, in the various ways 
in which he has bestowed it upon us. But if 
we be persuaded that we do not need this 
favor, or that God does not grant it to us,—we 
may say, in this case, of praise, as of prayer, it 
cannot exist; end the gift of the Spint’s — 
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ence must then be dropped from the catalogue 
of divine favors, when the christian gratefully 
exclaims, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and furget 
not all his benefits”? We have then another 

hly important, practical use of this truth, viz. 
as it iaa memento to remind us of our obligation, 
and to excite our praise for that divine agency, 
without which we should have remained in our 


aine. 

- Je is deemed unnecessary to enlarge on this 
int: but before I close this essay, my attention 
demanded to a query which may here be 

brought forward: “Of what practical use is this 

subject, in teaching the unregenerate ?” , 

In the specimens of public, apostolic preaching, 
with which we are furnished in the New Testa- 
ment, there is, I readily acknowledge, but little 
appearance of & design to inculcate this truth on 
the minds of the impenitent and unbelieving. 
In direct addresses to the unconverted, it is ad- 
mitted that this is not the leading object to be 
presented; and due reflection may enable us to 
account for it. God’s methods of dealing with 
man are suited not only to man’s nature, but to 
the nature of the case; and it must surely be 
owned, that to call upon the impenitent and un- 
believing to repent and believe, is more appro- 

iate, and better adapted to the end in view, 
than to set out with informing them that the 
influence of the Divine Spirit ies requisite to 
awaken and convince them. True it is that such 
influence is requisite throughout the whole pro- 
cess of religion, but in this truth a careless sin- 
ner feels no interest, and until ho shall become, 
in some measure, sensible of his situation, it wili 
be either rejected, or admitted for the purpose 
of being abused. The more proper and scrip- 
tural method of dealing with the unawakened, 
appears to be—an exhibition of their state aa 
gnners: of the method devised by Infinite Good- 
peas for man’s salvation; and the necessity of 
repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In addressing sinners, then, in a 
careless, unawakened state, | am not prepared 
to say that the subject here treated on would be 
of any immediate, practical use: but as it forms 
meo important branch of sacred truth, and fre- 
quently occurs in the general tenor of apostolic 
teaching; moreover, as Anat spiritual requisition 
mvolves the necessity of this divine agency, it 
surely ought to occupy a conspicuous place in 
sur general exhibitions of the economy of divine 

e. The awakened sinner, as well as the 
shristian, will thus be furnished with a truth 
which, as we have seen, is of deep interest, an 
of high practical importance. 

The substance of the leading sentiment main- 
mined in these two essays, is, that we are de- 
sendant on the influence of the Holy Spirit to 
render the word of truth effectual to our conver- 
gon and final salvation. I am not so sanguine 
ss to — that every remark J have made is 
nvulnerable to an attack: or that every quota- 
ion from scripture will certainly be found cor- 
rectly applied, but the great object—the leading 
point, is, I humbly conceive, satisfactorily estab- 
ished; and this, I would hope, will meet with no 
ypposition from the friends of divine truth. 

PavLinus. 

P.S. I cannot consent to dismiss this essay, for 
the press, without dropping a few words further, 
D against any mistaken construction. Be 
ito ed that I am not advocating any of the 

icular systems of the day; that I have said 
nothing ebout irresistible operations; that I am 
not here contending for a divine influence, of a 
mere physical nature, detached from revealed 
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truth; though yE in some cases, may be a fact: 
and, though I believe that God, as a free, al- 
mighty agent, energizes more in some cases than 
in others, yet I admit that there dwells in the 
word of truth a living principle, which, when that 
word is received, has a never-failing tendenc 
e bring forth the fruit of holiness in heart an 
ife. 

And now, if any part of these essays should be 
considered materially erroneous, they are open 
to animadversion. Divine truth is all I seek to 
establish. 

Note.—I now feel disposed to lend my aid, ere 
long, in attempting to shake down the migh 
Babel of high-toned spiritual authority, to whic 
numbers in the religious world appear to be la- 
mentably subjected. A little volume, which I 
have lately seen, puts forth claims, which ought 
to alarm and arouse every friend of the Bible and 
of religious — P. 

[My reply to Paulinus is crowded out of the 
present number. | Ep. C. B. 





The following letter was published in the 
“Baptist Recorder” in November last. It was 
copied into the “Star? of December Ist, with 
some encomiums upon the writer. One which 
accompenied it was published and animadverted 
on in this work: but the following I did not 

ublish at that time; and, for the sake of Mr. 

emple, I hoped it would ndver appear in this 
work. When I proposed a discussion of the 
points at issue with him, I expected he would 
write something more pertinent and less ob- 
jectionable; in which case, my intention was to 
suffer this piece to die a natural death. But as 
brother Semple will give us nothing better on the 
subject, it becomes our duty to be content with 
such things as we have.] Ep. C. B 


To Silas M. Noel. 


Cotteer Hu, D. C. Szpr. 3, 1827. 

Dear Brorusr.—Yor took the right ground. 
Creeds, are good servants, but bad masters. Give 
them too much authority, and they will tyrannize; 
but let them, as messengers, carry the digested 
opinions of one set of men to another, and of one 
eneration to another, and their effect is excel- 
ent. The Baptists have been a divided people 
ever since my knowledge of them, owing (I 
think) to the want of a proper respect for es- 
tablished opinions, custome, and regulations, 
whether written or otherwise. 










n a few years he sees his error, 
that is, if he be honestly in pursuit of truth; and 
if he has not committed himself too far, he is 
ready to retrace his steps, and to acknowledge 
that there were much better reasons for his 
— opinions and customs than he was aware 
of. 

the scaffold, and must be adapted to the house, 
and for this plain reason ought to go through 
modifications. What suits a country church may 
not suit a city, and vice rersa; what was adapted 
to the Bereans, might not, and probably did not, 
comport with the habits of the Cretans. The 
church isa —— having a perfect charter 
—the Bible. Its by-laws are properly subject 
to regulations; but those who act under the 
charter must be cautious not to violate its word 
or spirit by a stretch of power: but, on the other 
hand, must also not fold their hands and say, The 
charter is enough, and we want no regula- 
tions, no by-laws. To such we would say, — 
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charter itself contemplates euch regulations, and 
cannot be carried into effect without them. The 
Sandemanians, or Haldaniam, pretend to find in 
the Bible an express warrant for every matter— 
for every measure; but when pressed, they have 
to resort to miserable subterfuges to prove various 
ints of church government: and hence their 
frequent disagreement among themselves, and 
hence their constant resort to finding fault with 
the proceedings of others, rather than furnishing 
any plan of their own. The “Christian Baptist” 
has doubtless exhibited many valuable pieces 
and principles; but, taken as a whole, I am per- 
suaded it has been more mischievous than any 
publication I have ever known. The ability 
of the editor, joined to the plausibility of his 
plans or doctrines, has succeeded in sowing the 
seeds of discord among brethren to an extent in 
many places alarming. In my address to him a 
year or two ago, IJ said if bis principles prevailed 
a new sect started up. Such are my views; and 
my deliberate judgment tells me that there is 
much less ground for fellowship with such a 
sect, than with Presbyterians, Methodists, or 
even evangelical Episcopalians. In baptism 
and the name Baptist, (though that they woul 
change,) we agree, and in very few other mat- 


ters. In our parts there have been a good many 
partial converts made, most of whom have retro- 
graded on better acquaintance, 
Grace, mercy, and peace. 
. B. Sxurix. 


Reply. 


Deas —— you and I affix the same ideas 


to the terms master and you are on my 
side of the creed question. The church you 
meke master, and the creed the servant; where- 
as your friend Dr. Noel would make the creed 
master, and the church its humble servant.— 
When the creed says, Exclude A B because he 
believen not in the doctrine of absolute and 
unconditional reprobation or election, and the 
church obeys, you would say the creed was mas- 
ter, and the church servant; and then you would 
enter your protest against the usurper. But Dr. 
Noel could say to the church, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” But suppose when the 
creed says, Exclude, the chure says, “ Nay— 
be silent, creed ;”” you would say the church acts 
eeps the creed in its proper 
therefore, are on the same 







master now, and 
place. You and I, 
side. 





ad you said no more 
upon this subject than what you have eaid in the 
above comparison, I could find no cause to dis- 
sent from you; and if J am to interpret all you 
have said by this comparison, still we do not dis- 
agree. But there is an apparent discrepancy in 
the following words: “The baptists have been a 
divided people ever since my knowledge of 
them, owing (I think) to the want of a proper 
respect for established opinions, customs, and 

gulations, whether written or otherwise.”— 

i 


re 
T 
Baptists have been, and still are, a divided 

6.” This is a fact on which we shall! not dif- 

; but respecting the causes of this difference, 

perhaps we may. 

On the supposition that you trace these divi- 
sions to the want of sufficient respect to a creed, 
then you have made a creed to mean, “ estab- 


a sentence is somewhat ambiguous: “The 
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lished opinions, customs, and regulations,” Is 
this the servant? Surely if the “opinions, cus- 
toms, and regulations” are established, they are, 
or must be, masters; and we must submit. To 
this I have no objections, provided the authority 
that establishes them be paramount to every 
other. But what right has one generation to es- 
tablish “ opinions, customs, and regulations” for 
another? And why should you and I submit to 
“the opinions, customs, and regulations” estab- 
lished by any human authority? If I must ex- 
amine for myself, what shall I examine? The 
creed, or the bible? If I must not take the creed 
upon trust, but if you say I must go to the bible 
as well as to the creed, may I not as well go to 
the bible at first as at last? Say, brother Semple, 
may I not? Ought I not to goto the bible at 
first? If I take the creed at Si, ou will say, 
Take the creed in one hand, and the bible in 
the other. And of what use then is the creed? 
Why, say you, it will help you to understand the 
bible, or guide you in the examination of it. If 
so, then, | must make the creed a pair of specta- 
cles instead of a staff, and wear it upon my nose 
instead of keeping it in my hand. if i must ex- 
amine the bible through the creed, then the 
creed is my eyes; my artificial eyes — it can- 
not be my natural eyes)—my spectacles, If my 
spectacles are green glasa, the bible is also green; 
if blue, the bible is blue; and as is the creed, so 
is the bible tome. lam a Calvinist, or an Ar 
minian, or a Fullerite, according to my specta- 
cles or my creed, my “ established opinions, cus- 
toms, and regulations.” 

Brother Semple, it comes to this—I say, the 
whole controversy comes to this—lIt is a plain 
case; it is all contained in one question: 





or if established, wh 

am a Protestant. I say Yea. And, 
therefore, I can never say to any man, When 
you open the bible, sir, you must pay a proper 
respect to “established opinions, customs, and 
regulations.” I dare not say so. I say examine 
and judge for yourself. Pardon me, brother 
Semple, for saying, that I have never been able 
to discriminate between the logic of the “mo- 
ther church” and that of all the daughters who 
argue for a due respect to “established opinions, 
customs, and regulations.» This was her con- 
troversy with the heretics, Luther and Calvin.— 
They boldly said that her “established opinions, 
customs, and eo. were not to be re- 
ceived nor regarded without examination, and 
that in examining them they disclaimed their 
being established. She complained and said, 
“that owing toa want of due respect to estab- 
lished opinions, customs, and regulations,” the 

broke off from her jurisdiction, and divide 

among themselves. 

But, my dear sir, I am led to suspect your log- 
ic from another consideration not yet stated.— 
You trace the divisions among the Baptists to a 
went of a due respect to “established opinio 
customs, and regulations.» The converse o 
which is, If the Baptists paid a due respect to 
“established opinions,” &c. they would not be a 
divided people. Now itso happens that the 
Paido-Beptists are much more divided than the 
Baptists, and pay a much greater regard to “es- 
tablished opinions,’ &c. than the Mpu 
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low will your philosophy stand the test of ex- 
eriment here? ` There are few religionists on 
arth who pay a much greater respect to “estab- 
shed opinions” than the Presbyterians. And 
ave they not been a divided people ever since 
ou knew them? In little more than a century 
rey have split into five divisions, and erected 
iwe distinct communions. But, pe you 
16an such a respect to “established opinions” as 
hat shewn by the mother church; and here I 
20st own you are right. For if the Baptists 
aid tbat due respect to “established opinions” 
rhich the Romanists do, they would be as unit- 
d as the holy Catholic apostolic church. But 
ny thing short of that due respect will cause 
3em 80 be asdivided as theis Presbyterian neigh- 
om. Except, then, you mean by the words 
‘proper respect,” such a respect as the Catho- 
cs shew, which precludes all examination of 
established opinions,” &c. your logic is, in my 
umblə opinion, at variance with reason, as it is 
rith matter of fact. 

But, again. Perhaps we may agree at last on 
tis very point. I do believe that al! the divisions 
ot only among the Baptista, but also among the 
‘aido-Baptista, are to be traced to the want of a 
roper respect to “established opinions,” &c. 
ut these are the “opinions, customs and regula- 
ons” established by the holy es. If, then, 
rother — you mean that the want of union 
mong the Baptists is owing to a want of proper 

ect to the opinions, customs, and regulations 
stablished and ordained in the New Testament 

most cordially agree with you, and you and i 
re again on the same side. But I must cordial- 
r avow that I do not think that this was your 
1eaning, and therefore would not flatter myself 
»0 far in the hope of your accordance with me 
n this topic. You mean the opinions, cus- 
»ms, and regulations established by our fa- 
1era; and I mean the opinions, &c. established 
y the apostles. We differ in the conclusion as 
wuch as in the premises. But as I do not want 
» pursue this point farther than necessary to 
sst its claims upon our assent, I would dismiss 

with a request to you to reconsider this matter; 
ad if, in any respect, I have done injustice to 
pur remarks, I request you to show it, and I 
romise to retract them upon conviction of my 
stake. 

What a say about novices is perhaps very 
ast; und I give it my full and hearty approba- 
on, with one smal! exception, and that is, that I 
2 not give it so great a latitude as youdo. You 
iy “every novice.” I am willing to make a few 
cceptions in favor of our young converts in the 
ite revivals. 

I am sorry, brother Semple, to find you in the 
ext sentence in — with Cardinal Cajetan 
nd Archbishop Laud. They just said and ar- 
aed with you, as you have expressed it, viz.— 
Church government epee is left by the bi- 
le for the exercise of much discretion.” The 
rastians, too, in the Westminster Assembly 
watended for the truth of this position against 
1¢ Independents and Presbyterians. These ar- 
aed that there was a form of church govern- 
ent divinely established; whereas the Erasti- 
39 said, “it was obviously left by the bible for 
ie exercise of much discretion.” 

As far as my knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
ry extends, you are solus or singuler in calling 
1arch government “the scaffold,” and in making 

“go through modifications ;»» or perhaps it may 
8 Owing to my want of discerning the propriety 
od beauty of these metaphors. However these 
matters may be, you not singular in the fol- 
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lowing sentences; for Archbishop Laud agreed 
with the Erastians in this one sentence as you 
have expressed it—* What suits a country church 
may not suita city, and tice versa;” and that 
form of government which “was adapted to the 
Bereans,” who love to read the scriptures, most. 
** probably did not comport with the habits of the 
Cretans.” If you allow that the natural habits 
of the Cretans and the Bereans continued after 
their conversion, I would agree with you and 
other liberal writers upon the subject of church 

overnment, that that government which would 

eep in order the Cretans, who, as Paul said, 
“were always liars, evil beasts, and slow bellies,” 
would be ey ir A unnecessary at Berca, where 
the noble folks lived, who searched the scrip- 
tures daily whether these things were so. 

But, brother Semple, I do not condemn that 
sentiment you have uttered, when you say that 
“church government is obviously left by the bi- 
ble for the exercise of much discretion,” be- 
cause Cajetan, Archbishop Laud, the Erastians, 
brother Brantley, and Dr. Noel have approved it. 
These all may agree on many points which are 
worthy of universal acceptation, and therefore I 
shall proceed to examine it in my next upon its 
own merits. In the mean time I beseech you 
not to identify my opposition to your views in 
this letter with an idea that I am not personally 
attached to yourself. In proportion to my esteem 
for you will be my opposition to those views 
which I conceive to be hostile to the bible and 
to the sentiments of those who Mr. Jones, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, considers the faithfnl wit- 
nesses against error. Adieu. 

A. CAMPBELL. 





CANTON, Onto, FEBRUARY 22, 1828, 
Mr. Alezander Campbell: 

Very Dear BrorpeR—T Hoves a personal stran- 
ger, I have this while past enjoyed a very useful 
acquaintance with your writings. I would be 
very much pleased if you could make it conveni- 
ent to visit this place, as I desire to become more 
sequen with you, for my own benefit. Not 
only a selfish motive, however, is it that I should 
wish a personal visit of you in this place; but 
also the great cause of christianity which you 
so ably advocate, prompts me to invite you to our 
neighborhood. You have, perhaps, heard of that 
co-operative society at Kendal, in this tark) 
county, which has been established on Robert 
Owen’s principles, a year ortwo ago. To this so- 
ciety an emissary of infidelity, of considerable tal- 
ents, Doctor Underhill, has been sent, and for two 
months or more, he hasbeen indefatigably engag- 
ed preaching that sort of moral philosophy, which 
the “New Harmony Gazette” contains. He is 
going from place to place) and great numbers, I 
understand, are converted to his new doctrine. 
Though there is considerable alarm among the 
preachars about here, none but a Roman priest 
undertook to contradict him; with very little ef- 
fect, howcver. Since that time the Deiste and 
free thinkers of this place are getting quite bold 
and even the apprentices in the workshops, and 
boysin the streets, begin to reason away, and rail 
at religion. I am ashamed for my brethren, the 
English preachers, who stand back when that 
man speaks, and only talk when he is not within 
hearing. Does not this show as if christianity 
could not be defended against its enemies, or 
that its priests were too lukewarm to undertake 
ite defence? It pane me the more, since Doctor 
Underhill has challenged, boldly, every one who 
would be gon to question his views, — 
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has publicly called for opposition to his senti- 
ments. {I see well enough, that it is not easy for 
those who have yet so much of the leaven of the 
pharisees to defend their cause; and willingly I 
should step forward to show, at least, that there 
arc some very good reasons why we christians 
still revere the bible as the revealed word of God. 
But what can I do? I feel myself, in every res- 
ct, especially in the knowledge of the English 
anguagc, too weak fora debate inthat langue e. 
I wish you would be willing to enter the list 
with thie man. What do you say? Will you 
come? 

That God, with his Holy Spirit, may guide you 
to do that which will best promote the kingdom 
of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, is the pray- 
of your poor fellow laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord. A. 
Mr. A. 

Dear BuorneR—Yor favor of the 22d ultim 
lies before me—I am always glad to co-operate 
with the household of faith in a of our come 
mon cause. As to this Doctor Underhill, heistoo 
obscure to merit any attention from me on the 
Atheism or Deis: of his philosophy. If I lived 
in the neighborhood with him, and should 
he throw himself in my way, I might find 
it my duty either to kill him, or to break a 
lance over his steel cap. But to go out of my 
way to meet such 4 gentleman would be rather 
incompatible with my views of propriety. If his 

eat masier, Mr. Robert Owen, will engage to 

ebate tio whole system of his moral and reli- 
gious philosophy with me, if he will pledge him- 
self to prove any position affirmative of his athe- 
istical sentiments as they lie scattered over the 
pages of the New Harmony Gazette—if he will 
engage to do this coolly and dispassionately 
in a regularand systematic debate, to be mode- 
rated by a competent tribunal, I will engage to 
take the negative and disprove all his affirmative 
positions, ina public debate to be holden an 
place equi-distant from him and me. I thin 
such a discussion is needed, and in the armor 
of the bible, I feel prepared to meet the sage 
philosopher of New Harmony at a proper time 
and place. But in the mean time I will not 
draw a bow, save against the king of the ecep- 
tice of the city of Mental Independence. 

My dear sir, you are doubtless more than able 
to drive off to the wilderness this wild boar who 
lies under your hills and sheep folds, seeking 
whom he may devour. 

Your neighboring clergy are true to the char- 
acter the Saviour gave of such folks in his time 
—The hireling flees because he is a hireling, 
when the wolf comes; but the good shepherd 
endangers his life for the sheep. With every 
benevolent wish, I am your fellow-laborer in 
the Lord’s vineyard. A, CAMPBELL. 








History of Churches, and other incidents connect- 
ed with the Spirit of the Age.—Continued. 
WE intend commencing our Review of the 
piao of Churches, already offered, in our next 
number. 


Briad ola letter to the Editor of the Christian Baptist, 
t 


West Port, Ky, 28th Feb. 1828. 
‘In the counties of Fayette, Clark, Jessamine. 
Bourbon and Madison, there is a great revival o 
religion. There has been from the best infor- 
mation had, upwards of siz hundred immersed 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
the course of three months. This revival 
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seems, too, to be under the preeching of the an- 
cient gospel, by brothers J. Creath, W. Morton, 
J. Vardeman, George Boon, and J. Hewett. May 
the Lord’s kingdom continue to increase !”” 


Extract of « Letter to the Editor, dated 

“ Famrictp, Cortusiana Co. O. 

Feb. 24th, 1828. 
“We held a quarterly meeting at this place, 
from the tst to the 4th of this month inclusive, 
and we declared to the people that the plan in- 
stituted by the Lord Jesus Christ and hie apostles 
for the salvation of men, was accomplished in 
the exercise of faith in the Meesiah, by repent- 
ance and baptism, or immersion; and that on these 
conditions they should receive tho remission of 
their sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit, and that 
if they continued steadfast in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and breaking of bread, and 
in prayers, they should ultimately be saved.— 
Thue rehearsing the plain scripture doctrine 
held forth by the apostle Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost. And the effects were very striking, and 
truly astonishing; for, in the short space of about 


three weeks, about "n reons have been im- 
mersed, and the church has secmed to be at 
peace.” 


Extract of a Letter, dated 
 Cumvrox Co., Onto, 1828. 

st We reside asa church, five miles east of Wil- 
mington. Our meeting houee is called Antioch. 
We commenced ovr march towards Jerusalem 
last spring, end we have been slowly progress- 
ing ever mince. We have met with some opposi- 
tion, but we still are moving on, and many of the 
people have a mind to work, notwithstanding the 
scoffs of the Tobiahe and the threats of the San- 
ballate. We feel awake to the imperious com- 
mand of our Lord, Come out of her (Babylon) 
my people, that ye be not partakers ot her 
plagues. The church met, and concluded she 
was not in el order, and that we search the 
New Testament to find that order and get into 
it; and we have come to the following conclu- 
sions: That the word chureh, when used in the 
New Testament, is with reference, ina general 
sense, to the whole congregation of believers 
habitually assembling at one pos for the pur- 
pose of worshipping God; and that this term. is 
used in the New Testament in this sense and 
no other; consequently when we hear of the 
methodist church, we say it is the language of 
Babylon, and so with the baptist church, &c. 
And also when we use the term church of 
Christ, or christian church, with reference to the 
widely dispersed congregations that beer that 
name in the United States, we convert the lan- 
usage of Canaan into the language of Babylon. 
n the second place we have agreed that the first 
day of the week is the only day set apart by di- 
vine appointment for the public worship of God. 
And 3d, that each congregation acting on the 
authority of the New Testament, has a right to 
a plurality of bishops or elders, and deacons. 
And 4th, that she has a right, acting with the 
New Testament in her hand, to judge of the 
ualifications of her officers, and to appoint or in- 
uct them into office, without calling for any 
form, bishop, or conference of elders, to assist 
in their ordination; and that the term ordination, 
in the New Testament sense of that word, never 
meant to lay hands on any body, but simply 
meant to appoint or set apart by a decree of the 
church. ie far we have travelled together, at 
least all those who have felt themeelves inter- 
ested into our discussions. Further, some us 
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believe, from the New Testament, that it is the 
duty of the church to break bread every Lord's 
day, but the larger number think this discretion- 
ary with themselves, and have agreed, as a 
church, to have a general communion, so called ; 
for we that believed in the weekly breaking of 
bread, had previously obtained liberty to go for- 
ward in it without hurting the feelings of those 
who did not see with ue. Accordingly we com- 
menced the third Lord’s day of January last, 
and have observed it atedfestly eversince. We 
invite all those who really believe in our Lord 
the King, and whose conduct corresponds with 
that proicssion, to partake with us, irrespective 
of their private views or tenets, or their sectarian 
namcs; and those who have not been baptized, 
who bring forth the fruits of a Holy Spirit, are 
made welcome; and a spirit of brotherly love 
and forbearance, with a very small exception, 
has attended all our deliberations, and an earnest 
aon to know our Master's will that we may 
oit” 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor, dated 
“ NasHvILLe, TEN. January 10) 1828. 

“ Our church affairs go on smoothly and quietly 
thus far. We dont hear of as many things being 
said against us as at first. Whether our peace- 
able and inoffensive conduct towards our breth- 
ren, has put them to shame, or whether they 
have given us over as lost, is the cause of our 
present quietude, I cannot say. But whatever 
may be thought of our views, we have reason to 
hope our conduct is such as to afford no ground 
to others to speak evil, justly, of us—at least s0 
far as I know. Those amongst us who have set 
out to do our Master’s will, so far as we know it, 
with full purpose of heart, have no cause to re- 
mt in consequence of any departure from B 

customs, or opinions, which has taken place. 
‘The breaking of bread, as a part of the worship 
of every Lord’s day, does not, thus far, seem to 
any Virtue in consequence of its frequency 
—bat contrerywise. Nor have we discovered 
any evil in mecting early on the Lord's day 
morning, for the pipes of praying, and prais- 
ing and blessing him for his continued mercies. 
Nor do we, as yet, find evil to grow out of an 
fervice we perform on that day, either in attend- 
ing to the fellowship of the saints, the discipline 
the church, or any thing else we are called 
upon to. do. We have lately commenced our 
meetings on the Lord’s day evening, for the 
purpose of reading the acriptures—commenting 
thereon, &c. when all speak, one by one, for our 
mutual instruction and edification. It is a kind 
of familiar conversation—from which I hope we 
may all derive much benefit. 

“ We have lately received a brother who had 
been excluded from a baptist church—not on ac- 
count of misconduct: but because he would not, 
px could not conscientiously stay with those who 
retained disorderly persons amongst them. This 
le a new case in our days. 

« Another nove! and uncommon circumstance 
im tbese parts took place on last Lord’s day. 
When the church had all broken bread, an un- 
immersed person, who was sitting on a separate 
seat, moved with the love of God through the 
heavenly institution, I suppose, came forward, 
and, without ceremony, broke off a part of the 
same loaf, and eat! No one forbade. And I 
do believe every member present experienced a 
slow of joy on the occasion. The wine was, 

en, first handed this same person, who drank 
thereof. And strange as it may appear, there 
were many of us who felt considerable solicitude 
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lest it should not be offered by the deacon. O 
that all God’s children would put on Cirist by 
being immersed into his death, and then walk as 
he has given commandment! What a glorious 
body would the christian church be! 

“Can you ask us, why did we suffer this thing 
to take place? 

“May the Lord bless you, and make you more 
and more useful in your day, and to your genc- 
ration. 





Sorrow for the Dead. 

“ Tue sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow 
from which we refuse to be divorced. Every 
other wound we seek to heal—every other afflic- 
tion to forget: but this wound we consider it a 
duty to keep open—this affliction we cherish and 
brood over in solitude. Where is the mother 
that would willingly forget the infant that per- 
ished like a blossom from her arms, though 
every recollection is a pang? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most ten- 
der parents, though to remember be but to la- 
ment? Who, even in the hour of agony, would 
forget the friend over whom he mourns? Who, 
even when the tomb is closed upon the remains 
of her he most loved, and he feels his heart, as 
it were, crushed in the closing of its portal, 
would accept consolation that was to be bought 
by forgetfulnesss? No! the love which survives 
the tomb is one of the noblest attributcs of the 
soul! If it has ite woes, it has likewise its de- 
lights; and when the overwhelming burst of 
grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recollec- 
tion; when the sudden anguish and the convul- 
sive agony over the present ruins of all that wo 
most loved, is softened away into pensive medi- 
tation on all that it was in the days of ite loveli- 
ness—who would root out such a sorrow from the 
heart? Though it may sometimes throw a pas- 
sing cloud even over the bright hour of gaicty 
or d a deeper sadness over tho hour o 
gloom, yet who would exchange it even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry? No! 
there is a voice from the tombsweeter than song! 
There is a recollection of the dead, to which we 
turn even from the charma of the living. Oh the 
grave! the grave! It buries every error—covers 
every defect—extinguishes every resentment. 
From ite peaceful bosom spring none but fond 
regrets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave even of an enemy, and not 
feel a compunctious throb that ever he should 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that 
lies mouldering before him!" 

“But the ve of those we loved—what a 
place for meditation! Then itis that we call 
up in long review the whole history of virtue and 
gentleness, and the thousand endearments lav- 
ished upon us almost unheeded in the daily in- 
tercourse of intimacy; then it is that we dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn, awful tender- 
nese of the parting scene—the bed of death, 
with all its stifled griefs, ita noiseless attendance, 
its mute, watchful assiduities—the last testimo- 
nies of expiring love—the feeble, fluttering thril- 
ling, O how thrilling! pressure of the hand—the 
last fond look of the gazing eye, turning upon 
us, even from the threshold of existence—the 
faint, faltering accents, struggling in death to 
give one more assurance of affection! 

“ Aye, go to the grave of buried love and medi- 
tate! There settle the account with thy con- 
science for every past benefit unrequited—eve 

t endearment unregarded, of that departe 
eing who can never—-never—return to be sooth- 
ed by thy contrition! i äi 


& 
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« Ifthou art a child, and hast ever added a sor- 
row to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow 
of an affectionate parent—if thou arta husband, 
and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ven- 
tured its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt 
one moment of thy kindness or thy truth—if thou 
art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, or 
word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided 
in thee—if thou art a lover, and hast ever given 
one unmerited pang tothat true heart that now lies 
cold and still beneath thy feet; then be sure that 
every unkind look, every — word, every 
ungentle action, will come thronging back upon 
thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy soul 
—then besure that thou wilt lie down sorrowin 
and repentant on the grave, and utter the unhea 
groan, and pour the unavailing tear, more deep, 
more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

“Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and 
strew the beauties of nature about the grave; 
console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with 
these tender, yet futile tributes of regret; but 
take warning by the bitterness of this thy con- 
trite affliction over the dead, and be more faith- 
ful and affectionate in the discharge of thy du- 
ties to the living." FV. Irving. 


Ancient Gospel —No. IV. 
Immersion. 
In shunning one extreme, we are wont to run 
into the contrary. The Papists in former times 





e made the mere act of immersion or of sprink- 


r 


ling, irrespective of the sentiments, feith, or 
feelings, of the subject, wash away all sins. 
They used the name of the “Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,” or of “the Trinity,” as they 
termed it, just as conjurors use the words of a 
charm. cy supposed that the mere pronun- 
ciation of the names constituting “the Holy 
Trinity,” together with two or three drops of 
water from the baptized finger of an ignorant 
priest, — all sins, whether “orginal or ac- 
tual,” and therefore contended, “no baptism, no 
salvation.” Because they terminated in this 
abominable delusion and carried their notions to 
this immense extreme, the Protestants ran to an 
— extreme on the other side of the equator 
of truth; and therefore gave to baptism, however 
edministered, no connexion with the remission 
of sins. So much did they hate the errors of 
popery, that they did scarcely name “the for- 
givences of sine” on the same day on which they 
‘administered baptism.” ‘This is not the only 
instance in which the Protestants were driven 
entirely to neglect their duty, because the Cath- 
olies ran into some absurdity. Thus, as the Ro- 
manists laid so much stress upon fasting, as to 
make it almost more than “a sacrament,” the 
Protestants will not fast at all, lest they should 
become Papista; and therefore, although they 
have somo days called “fast days,” they take 
good care to eat as abundantly on those holy 
aye as upon other occasions. . 

ow, methinks we are not to be scared out 
of our duty or privilege because of the errors or 
follies of others. Nor do we lose sight of the 
forgiveness of our sins in immersion, because 
Papists have made a saviour of a mere ceremony. 
We connect faith with immersion as essential 
to forgivenese—and therefore, as was said of 
old, ‘“ According to your faith, so be it to you,” 
#0 say we of immersion. Ile that goes down 
into the water to put on-Christ, in the faith that 
the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin, and 
that he has appointed immersion as the medium, 
and the act of ours, through and in which he 
actually and formally remits our sins, has when 
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immersed the actual remission of his sins. So 
that he is dead by sin, buried with Jesus, and is 
born again, or raised to life again, a life new and 
divine, in and through the act of immersion. 
This we have seen in the preceding essays is the 
Bible import of the one immersion. In it we put 
on Christ, are buried with him, rise with him, have 
our sins remitted, enter upon a new life, receive 
the Holy Spirit, and begin to rejoice in the Lord. 
Infidels and skeptics in general, as well as 
some weak minded christians, object to this 
doctrine because it is not complex or mysterious 
enough. It is too easy, too cheap, too simple to 
have such immense advantages attached thereto. 
What! say they, is a man to put on Christ, to be 
born again, to begin a new life, to rise with 
Christ to s heavenly inheritance, to have all his 
sins remitted, to receive the Holy Spirit, to be 
filled with joy and peace, shrougt the mere act 
of a believing immersion in water into the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. I say yea— 
most assuredly; and request the weak christian 
who objects to all this goodness and mercy, ob- 
tained so easily, so simply, so cheaply, to con- 
sider that it is just “thus and so,” that God has 
always dealt with man in things natural and su- 
pernatural. Does not a man enjoy life itself and 
all its thousand joys, by the simple, cheap, and 
easy method of breathing atmospheric air? and 
is not this done with so much ease as never to 
interfere with eating, talking, sleeping, &c.? 
What J — and 80 Ol the a 
en, which is he aa | e ve 
of animal life. Are not all heaven’s bea bles 
ings the cheapest, the most common, the most 
accessible of all others? And who from natural 
analogies can object to the communication of s0 
many heavenly blessings through the medium of 
a believing immersion in water into the sacred 
name of the But is not this also analo- 
gous to every thing in the Bible? What, says 
the sceptic, can the Deity, so wise and benevo- 
lent, doom mankind to temporal, and, in some 
instances, to perpetual miseries, because Adam 
took a bite of an apple in Eden! Tell me, Mr. 
Sceptic, why shoul one drop of Prussic acid 
or a simple inhalation of a few mouthfuls of 
mephitic gas, be able to deprive the strongest 
man on this continent of temporal or animal 
life for ever and ever! Tell me why a puncture 
from the point of a needle should deprive the 
wife of a beloved husband, and the children of a 
kind and useful parent for ever and ever:—tell 
me this, and I will tell you why the “eating of 
one apple,” to speak in your own style, should 
entail so many calamities on the human race. 
You weak christians, who object to the import 
of immersion as here taught, remind me of Naa- 
man, the Syrian, who you know was a leper. 
When told to dip in Jordan seven times and he 
should be healed of his leprosy, he replied as 
you—* Are not any of the streams of Damascus or 
of Egypt as good as the waters of Jordan™ 
Yes, says his servant, if the Lord had required 
you tu do some great thing, would you not have 
done it? But he has offered his cure too cheap. 
It is too easy, too siinple. Go, Naaman, and 
try, but goin faith. He went, he dipped himself 
in Jordan, and came up from its waters sound 
andcleansed. The divine appointment and faith 
ave all this efficacy to the waters of Jordan. 
hy then should it be thought incredible that 
the divine appointment should give such efficacy 
to believing immersion? But I have not yet 
done ae e — — resume itin m 
next, and shew why the Holy Spirit is renals 
through ameron. — —* 


Vor. V.] 
No. 10.) Mar 5, 1828. 
Remarks on the Essays of Paulinus. 


Tue readers of the Christian Baptist are, and 
no doubt will feel themselves indebted to Pauli- 
nus for the very forcible, and elegant essays he 
has furnished on this subject. He has unques- 
tionably thought very closely, examined the scrip- 
tures very fully, and has arranged and exhibited 
the testimonies in so methodical and forcible a 
manner, as to give the greatest and best possible 
effect to his sentiments on this theme. Few of 
the intelligent readers of this work will dissent 
from his conclusion of the whole matter, viz. p. 
431—“*The substance of the leading sentiment 
maintained in these two essays, is, that we are 
dependant on the influence of the Holy Spirit to 
render the word effectual to our conversion and 
final salvation. I am not so sanguine as to 
imagine that every remark I hate made is invul- 
nerable to an attack, or that every quotation from 
scripture will be found correctly applied; but the 
great object, the leading point is, I humbly con- 
ceive, satisfactorily established ; and this, I would 
hope, will meet with no opposition from the friends 
of divine truth.” 

Although it a appear that some of the 
@entences extracted from different parts of the 
sacred volume, were not originally intended to 
prove the position which was before the mind 
of Paulinus, yet still the conclusions to which 
he has come will be very generally embraced as 
declarative of sentiments styled evangelical. The 
delicate point is very tenderly handled; and in- 
deed it requires great caution lest this system be 
too much reprobated, in showing why the apos- 
tles did not contend for such a position, nor 
exhibit themselves in the descriptive and explan- 
atory style, when preaching repentance and sal- 
vation to their auditors. Paulinus explains the 
reasons why they did not so preach to sinners, 
and very justly concludes that, “this waa not the 
leading object to be presented.” 

There is one point which I should like to have 
@een occupy some place in the systems of this 
day with a reference to this subject, viz. As 
respects the actual possibility of salvation to 
those without the Bible—whether there is any 
advantage at all, as respects salvation, to those 
who have the Bible over those who have it not. 
Or ie not a Virginian with the Bible, in exactly 
as hopeless a condition as a Hindoo without it, 
woless some special influence be exerted upon 
him? Or, for the sake of variety—can not, or 
does not, the Holy Spirit by ite impressions or 
operations, make salvation as easy and as acces- 
mble to a Japanese without any written revela- 
tion as toa Virginian with all the sacred books? 

We are apt, in interpreting the holy scriptures, 
to suppose that ea hundred things said of “sin- 
ners,” of “natural men,” of “children of wrath,” 
of “the dead,” of “those without strength,” 
were spoken of persons who were circumstanced 
as the whabitants of the British Isles, or the citi- 
wens of the United States: never faking thought 
that there are essential differences between those 
without, and those under, the revelation of God. 
This single fact, clearly apprehended, is like 
applying the pruning hook to the vine: it lops 

a great many quotations and applications 
ef scripture which are thought to bear upon the 
sons and daughters, the brothers and sisters 
ef christians, as if they were born in tribes, and 
nations, where the name of Jesus has not been 


I hve long felt an unconquerable repugnance 
to that system of religion which destroys the use 
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of the holy scriptures to unconverted or unre- 
enerate men. The doctrine of physical and 
irresistible energies of God’s Spirit upon unbe- 
lieving men, as absolutely and indispensabil 
rerequisite to their deriving any religious benefit 
rom ali that is written on the sacred pages; from 
all that is spoken by christian tongues, from all 
prayer and supplication addressed to the Father 
of all; from all and every moral or rcligious 
means, is, in my view, at war with Moses and 
the prophets; with the Lord Jesus, and the 
apostles; with the whole Bible; with all rational 
analogies; with all the faculties yet belonging 
to the human race; with all and every thing, 
natural, moral, and religious, except the sheer 
inoperative dogma of some indoctrinated fatalist, 
I do therefore, with all my heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, oppose every proposition, position, and 
sentiment, which either grows out of, is connected 
with, or looks towards, the establishment of such 
8 cold, lifeless, and inoperative system : believing 
it to be entirely unauthorized by the Holy Spirit, 
and that it is the most genuine wresting ot the 
scriptures to the destruction of thousands, who 
are now, as they have been for centuries, stand- 
ing all the day idle: some running into all man- 
ner of excess; and others looking with aching 
hearts for some irresistible wind, afflatus, or 
spirit, to carry them, not literally, but figura- 
tively, as Elijah was taken, in a whirlwind to 
heaven. 

I see some systeme tinctured with this princi- 
ple, which disavow it, and I have felt a good 
measure of it in all these theories about the 
Holy Spirit’s operations upon unconverted men. 
If you, brother Paulinus, discard the doctrine 
of irresistible operations upon unbelievers, you 
are happily safe from the systems which I have 
been so long combating and endeavoring to ex- 

ose in my various essays on the work of the 

oly Spirit in the salvation of men. I have con- 
tended that the Spirit of God has done some- 
thing which renders unbelief and unregeneracy 
a sin in all men who have access to the Bible; 
independent of any thing to be done; and I have 
taught that it will do something for those, who, 
from what it has done, are immersed into the 
faith of the gospel. 

What it has done, has given strength to the 
weak, life to the dead, and reclaimed enemies 
to God-—what it will do, is to beget a holy 
spirit and temper, to fill with peace and joy. 
and righteousness, those who believe. I will 
not therefore, with the speculative philosopher, 
make what the Spirit of God has already done 
of none oe make way for something yet 
to be done. Nor will I ascribe every thing to 
what the Spirit has done, in the inditing and 
confirming the testimony, tothe exclusion of any 
influence upon the minds who, through faith, 
have been immersed for the remission of sins 
and this heavenly gift. Thus the Scriptures 
encourage all to activities. The whole world 
with whom this Spirit of God strives in the 
written word now as it once did in the mouths 
of the prophets and apostles, have no excuse for 
their infidelity or unregeneracy—and those who 
have put on the Lord Jesus are invited to abound 
in all the joys, ee ae purifying influ- 
ences of thie Holy Spirit. Such 1s the operative 
system of supernatural truth—the scope of the 
practical principles of the Bible. 

Those who have contended for physical and 
irresistible influenees, have found themselves at 
variance with the manifest scope and bearing 
of a large portion of the apostolic addresses to 
their auditors. They, to prevent or to — 
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the charge of making the word of God of none 
effect by their traditions, have invented a curious 
doctrine of ‘common operations,” contradistin- 
uished from the special; and, like the pious 
ir. Baxter, have attempted to reconcile the jar- 
ring systems by making it possible for all gospel 
hearers to be saved and certain for some— possi- 
bie for all who did not resist the common opera- 
tions; and certain for all upon whom the irre- 
sistible or special operations were employed. 
This is a Jame expedient. Their doctrine of 
common operations is as unscriptural, as their 
special operation in subversive of all praisc or 
blame, of all virtue and vice, of all excellency 
in faith, or criminality in unbelief. The Bible 
docirine requires not the aid of either system. 

Let no man say that in explicitly opposing 
both systems, we argue that men are converted 
without the Holy Spirit. By no means. The 
Spirit of Gud works upon the human mind as 
well as dwells in it. It works by the record 
which God has given of his Son, as the spirit 
worke by the body of a man—clothed with this 
record, it enlightens, convinces, and converts 
men. Itis never once said to work in any other 
way upon the minds of men since it consum- 
mated the record. Even in convincing the 
world of sin, righteousness, and judgment, in 
the age of miracles, it, did this in words con- 
cerning Jesus. When men hearken to the word, 
they hcar the Spirit of God; when they will not 
hearken, they resist the Spirit of God. It makes 
every man who hears the word able to believe, 
by adapting its testimony to his capacity, so 
that his unbelief ie wholly his own sin, owing to 
aversion, and not to incapacity. 

Men are not made christians as Balaam’s aas 
was made to speak, or the whale to vomit Jonah 
upon dry ground. Yet still they are enabled to 
believe by the Holy Spirit, and without its aid no 
man ever could have believed in Jesus, as God's 
own Sen. In one sentence all men who hear 
the Spirit of God, (and every man born in these 
United States may hear this life giving Spirit,) 
have all natural inability ured: and faith is 
just as easy to them as it is to hear. Salvation, 
or the heavenly inheritance, “is of faith, that it 
might be by grace or favor,” says an apostle. 
rejoice to know that it is just an easy to believe 
and be saved as it is to hea: or sce. That the 
Spirit of the living God has made it so to every 
man, and so works upon all men who read or 
hear the record which God has given ot his Son 
as to remove all natural incapacity out of the 
way, is juat what makes the record of Jesus glad 
tidings of great joy to all people. And nothing 
less than the views above given make the gospel 

lad tidings of great joy to every body. There 
183 not a phrase, word, or syllable in the New 
Testament that is in the cast irreconcilable with 
this simple view of the Gospel. Where the 
Spirit of God is not heard, ncn are without 
strength, and cannot reccive the things of the 
Spirit of God. Where it is heard, every person 
is empowered to belicye, And if any man ask 
me why all do not believe, J will cell him, it is 
because all do not wish to believe: or if they 
say they wish to believe, I will tell him then, 
*'They believe not because they are not of the 
sheep of Christ.” And if he ask me who are 
the sheep of Christ, I will tell him, They who 
follow him: for the reagon why disciples are 
called sheep, is because they hear and follow the 
Masters voice. But this matter will be further 
developed in the subsequent essay. And in the 
mean time I will only add, that while many 
agtec with this view of the Gospel on one side, 
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they take a view of it on another side incom- 
patible with the nature of grace or favor alto- 
gether, by representing the whole matter as de- 
pendant upon some wili subduing cporation as 
hysical as the creation of light—without which 
it is all a dead letter. Error. 





Ancient Gospel.— No. V. 
Immersian. 

THERE is a natural and a moral fitness of 
means to ends. In the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms there ie a natural fitness existing be- 
tween all the means employed in promoting al! 
the changes of which vegetables and animals 
are susceptible. This is, however, owing to the 
Creator's own appointment. Why heat and moi 
ture should contribute to vegetsation—-oxy gen, 
food, and medicine, to animal heat and life, is, to 
us, very natural; yet it is owing entirely to the 
will of the creator that it isso. Forhe made th 
vegetable, the heat and the moisture; and the 
animal, the food and the medicine, for each 
other. The fitness which we discover in thea 
we call natural, just because it appears invariably 
to exist. It is the law of nature, we say; yel 
this law of nature, when pushed back to iu 
fountain, is only another name for the will an 
power of God. 

In the moral empire, or the empire of mind 
there is a moral fitness as well established, 
though, — not so clearly defined as that 
which ie the object of sense. Intellectual light 
and love are as well adapted to mental healt 
and vigor, as natural light and heat are to the 
animal and vegetable existences. There is natoni 
and moral good, natural and moral evil, ra 
and moral beauty, natural and moral deformity, 
and natural and moral fitness. Kindness aod 
beneficence are morally fitted to produce love;— 
forgiveness and generosity to overcome in;urcy 
to destroy enmity, and to reconcile parties # 
variance. 

Transgressions of law, whether naturel ¢ 
moral, are invariably productive of pain, thous 
of different kinds. If I put my hand into te 
fire, corporal pain is not more certainly the cor 


I | sequence than that mental pain of guilt fuliowi 


the infraction of moral law. 

But were I thus to follow up the analogiesis 
the natural and moral kingdoms, I might «nt 
off from my present Purpose altogether. [ti 
sufficiently established that there is a mort 
well as a natural fitness of means to cnds. 

Sometimes there is an apparent congraity % 
fitness between the means appointed by (Giod aX 
the end or object for which they are appointed, 
but at other times there is no discernible rela:iot 
between them. The falling of the wais č 
Jericho upon the blowing ot rams’ horns; tè 
anointing of a blind man’s eyes with clay tot 
cover hia seeing; or the dipping of a leprou 
person in Jordan to remove a leprous affec:ios 
are all of the latter kind. But, perhaps, ti 
amount of divine energy put forth in this way = 
no greater, though to us more cxtraordinart, tas 
that employed in making a tulip grow, or a ms 
open and expand its leaves in obeisance to wasi 
we call a law of nature. I think it would ac 
be more expensive on the treasury of divine 
power to rain loaves from heaven, than to gité 
therm to us in the ordinary way of twelve months 
vegetable and animal process. And, thereto 
I can believe that it is as easy for God to forgiv€ 
us our sins in the act of immersion as 10 387 
other way whatever. 

But yet [have not arrived at the assigned 


— — — 
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to which I directed the expectation of my read- 
prs in my last. 

Where there is a guilty conscience there is an 
mpure heart. So teaches Paul: “ To the unbe- 
jeving there is nothing pure; for even their mind 
and conscience is de 


ed.” 





When symboli- 
sally dwelt in the camp of Israel, every speck of 
ilth must be removed even from the earth’s sur- 
face. Before the Holy Spirit can be received, 
the heart must be purified; before the heart can 
be purified, guilt must be removed from the con- 
science; and before guilt can be removed from 
she conecience, there must be a sense, a feeling, 
or an assurance that sin is pardoned and trans- 
vression covered. For obtaining this there must 
be some appointed way—and that means or way 
s immersion into the name of the Father, Son, 
and tloly Spirit. So that, according to this or- 
der, it is incompatible, and therefore im ssible, 
that the Holy Spirit can be received, or can 
iwell in any heart not purified from a guilty 
sonscience. Hence it came to pasa, that Peter 
said, “ Be immersed for the remission of your sins, 
ind you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

No man can have a holy spirit otherwise than 
is he possesses a spirit of love, of meekness, of 
aumility; but this he cannot have unless he feel 
simeclt pardoned and accepted. Therefore the 
»romise of such a gift wisely makes the recep- 
ion of it posterior to the forgiveness of sins.— 
Zence in the moral] fitness of things in the ev- 
ingelical economy, baptism or immersion is 
nade the first act of a christian’s life, or rather 
he regencrating act itself; in which the person 
# properly born again—“ born of water and 
pint’*—without which into the kingdom of Je- 
iua he cannot enter. No prayers, songs of praise, 
10 acts of devotion in the new economy, are en- 
oined on the 

Catholics and protestants think so too, if they 

mt knew it. They know that baptiem, as they 
inderstand it, is prior to every other religious in- 
titute. They make it; in fact, 
Chey euppose that by it the inconscious babe is 
»orn into the kingdom of heaven in some sense. 
Phey err not in making it, in the order of things, 
wrevious to every other act, but in separating it 
rom faith in the subject. It is not more natur- 
il or necessary in the kingdom of nature, that 
“lossoms should precede the a apple, than 
hat, in the empire of salvation, baptism should 
precede the remission of sins and a holy spirit. 
‘or the Spirit of God is the spirit of holiness, and 
where there is a guilty conscience it cannot 
lwell. 

If baptism be connected with the remission of 
ins, infants require it not; for they have no sins 
o be remitted. At least the Calvinists and Ar- 
ninians teach this doctrine; for they say that 
toriginal ein” isall that is chargeable upon infanta. 
[his original sin ie but one, and is always found 
n their dialect in the singular number. Now 
s christian — was always for the remission 
f in the plural number, in the primitive age 
nd never once stid to be forthe remission o 
ín, nor of original sin—infants, on the Calvinis- 
ie and Arminian hypothesis, need not be bap- 
ized: and in thie I am both a Calvinist and an 






\rminian. 
But I cannot, it seems, keep to the point. The 
westion is, Why is the Holy Spirit promised as 


omsequent upon immersion? I answer, Ist. 
lecause forgiveness is through immersion; and 
ecause, in the 2nd place, the spirit of holiness 
annot reside in any heart where sin is not ab- 
voived. This ie an invariable law in the moral 
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empire, over which the Lord Jesus reigns. The 
new constitution is based upon the fact that 
where remission of sins is there is no need for 
sacrifices; consequently I argue, that the reason 
why there are no sacrifices—no altars, priests, 
nor victims, under the reign of Jesus, is because 
remission of sins through immersion is enjoyed. 
And let it be noticed with great attention here 
that God’s dwelling in and among the people o 
the new reign, or his spirit ruling in their hearts, 
is based upon the fact that “the worshippers 
being once cleansed have no more conscience of 
sins.” This admirably coalesces with the views 
exhibited in the previous essay, and indeed with 
all the essays upon the “ Work of the Holy Spirit 
in the Salvation of Men,” in the volumes of this 
work. 

If men do not believe, and will not be immers- 
ed into the faith through what the Spirit of God 
has already done, there is not one promise in all 
the Book of God on which they can rely, or to 
which they can look as affording — of ex- 
pectation for the Spint of God to dwell in their 


minds, or to aid them while in unbelief. Let 
him that says “ Yea,” tell us the promise. 
Eprror. 





The Columbian Star. 

Mr. Wa. T. Brantiey, Pastor of one of the 
richest and most flourishing Baptist churches in 
the United States—a church rich in annuities, 
neither dependant upon the head of the church 
nor any of its living members, for at least six- 
teen hundred dollars a —— say, Mr. Wm. T. 
Brantley, formerly of South Carolina, called to 
the pastoral office of said church, rich in good 
t deeds” and legacies, and editor of the “Colum- 
bian Star,” has humbled himself so far as to no- 
tice this little periodical—which, with great good 
humor, he calls the “insolent,” “pugnacious,” 
and “insidious,” “falsely called Christian Bap- 
tist.” After having exactly in the letter and 
spirit of the Apostle Paul, honored me with a 
long retinue of epithets, full of christian chari- 


ty—and declarative of a most benevolent and 


christian temper, he gives me over to Satan and 
the Arminian Expositors for good behavior. 

I could have thanked him more if he bad hon- 
ored me less. But at the impulse of his strong 
affection for my person and labors, he oversteps 
the modesty of christian nature; and not only 
represents me as “self-willed,’ * merciless? 
“gelf-conceited,” and “arrogant,” but as insid- 
iously aiming at the subversion of “the ancient 
order of things.” So much for Star-light when 
the Sun shines. But for my joy he has promised 
ine but one such friendly notice. Why but one, 
Mr. Brantley? Ifa proofof your condescension, 
it is too little to gain the reputation of being 
humble; which, perhaps, is not fashionable in 
the present order of things:—if a proof of your 
bravery, but once is too little to gain for you the 
reputation of a christian hero. But if “once 
only,” lest your reputation for honesty and candor 
in a good cause should suffer, it would have been 
well for you to have thought twice before you 
promised “once only,” lest this “once only” 
should prove too often for your good name. 

The history of Mr. Brantley’s course to the 
“falsely called Christian Baptist’? is as follows: 
Some time in November last, if I remember 
right, he firat introduces me to his readera through 
the medium of a false statement prefixed to the 
minutes of the Franklin Association. I callita 
false representation, for so it was demonstrated 
and the authors of it have not since vindicated 
themselves nor it, though called upon for an ex- 
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planation in the third number of this present 
volume. I wrote a private letter to Mr. Brant- 
ley, complaining of this act of injustice; but he 
made no public amends for the falsehood pub- 
lished, and suffers his readers to remain under 
the false impression to this day. 

Not willing to become “pugnacious” all at 
once, although he began to conjugate ‘ ’ 
pugnas, pugnari,” I suffered him to pass without 
a word. By and by, in December, he gives me 
one or two thrusts, “unguibus et pedibus,” in his 
preface to Bishop Seinpie’s two letters, but gra- 
ciously promises to give me a column or two in 
his paper when I should demand it. The publi- 
cation of these two lettere following his kind in- 
troduction of me, were well designed and calcu- 
lated to bias evcry reader of the “Star” against 
me. Still, though “self-conceited, self-willed, 
and arrogant” as I be, I did not notice these in- 
fractions of christian law, fully expecting and 
hoping, for the sake of christian character, that 
he would make a large amends, and so soon as 
my replies to Bishop Semple would — he 
would permit his readers to hear with both ears 
and to examine both sides. But to my no little 
surprise, he next gives a dissertation upon “the 
Spirit of the Reformers,” and castigates me over 
the shoulders of the Reformer. Still I could not 
give him up, nor lift my pen in self-defence, 
while I had his pledge—bis public pledge, that 
he would do me justice. I conclu ‘d to write 
him, requesting him to redeem his pledge; and 
as he had published Bishop Semple’s letters, I 
asked him to publish mine. This last letter he 
deigned not onco only to answer, but in the 
“Star” of the 5th April he addresses me as 
& pugnacious, self-wilicd, self-conceited, insidi- 
ous, arrogant,” &c. &c. 

The policy of this kind philippic is to represent 
me as hghting with the Baptists and Baptist Con- 
fession, and all the good, pious, and orthodox 
Baptist dignitaries, such as Dr. Noel and Mr. 
Brantley, and sv forth—as exceedingly mad 
against the Baptists, the Confession, and the 
Doctors of Divinity, and those decent Rabbies 
who make out of the popular establishments 
two, three, and sometimes four thousand dollars 
@ year. 

o wonder they support the schemes that so 
well support them. 

I could casily show that a Pharisce, a Saddu- 
cee, or an Epicurean Philosopher, or any Rabbi, 
with a good fat living, could have represent- 
ed Paul the Apostle as “‘self-conceited, arro- 
gant, sclf-willed, pugnacious,” exceedingly mad 
against the little creed and the good and pious 
Jews who loved Moses and their own order of 
things. I say, I could show that, upon Mr. 
Brantley’s plan, all this and much more could 
have been done with infinite ease; and the great 
majority would have been gulled with such a 
representation of things as easily eighteen cen- 
turies ago as at this day. But this is unneces- 
sary forme. As Paul did appeal to his whole 
course in self-vindication, and as he ascribed to 
the dyspepsia, rather than to the head or the 
heart, the opposition of his opponents; so, for 
the sake of all parties, I do adopt and pursue 
the same course. 

But if Mr. Brantley should ever condescend a 
second time to look down from hie high and lofty 
seat in the great city of Philadelphia, upon the 
“arrogant and insidious Christian Baptist,” I 
will ask him a query or two which he must feel 
himscif bound to answer:— 

Ist. Why do you represent me in your first 
sentence as “selecting the brethren Semple, No- 


el,” and yourself, for a wanton attack, when in 
fact you, and each of them, selected me, and 
tried, condemned, and denounced me, before I 
ever pointed a pen or opened my lips ot 
a single word cance 5 any o — ourself 
and the brethren Semple and Noel, months be- 
fore I noticed you, were making very free with 
my reputation. This is #0 notorious that it puts 
my charity to the torture to discover how you 
could innocently present me to your readers ss 
the first to attack any of — ou made “the 
selection;” not I. But Mr. Brantley, you um 
derstand the logic of the Ins full as well ss 
you understand the seventh chapter of the Ro 
mans. And I donot hereby question your or 
thodoxy in either. I want to see more honesty. 
We have enough of orthodoxy. Show mes 
little honesty in answering this pertinent re 
quest. . 

2d. Why do you not fulfil your promise made 
to me and the public in December last, of giving 
me an Opportunity of vindicating myself from 
the vituperations you have given currency to~ 
and why do you now append conditions to you 

romise which did not accompany it? I bare 
ulfilled the only condition you attached to it, 
and will you plead with the Mother Church that 
an oath or promise made to a heretic is net 


—— 

3d. Why do — say there wasa time wh 
as a writer, I professed to have “no fix 
tenets?” 

4th. Why do you affirm that, in opposing 
your little dead letter, called the Confession 
(which, by the way, has not been the chief thiag 
in my mind while opposing —— I am casting 
off all cords? Is the little creed ail the cords in 
the world? 

5th. Why do you say that I “scatter my ser 
timents over a wide space (in the C. B.) to pre 
vent their being compared and examined!” Do 
give the proof. ° 

You make me a new promise instead of fulf 
ling an old one. You say if i ‘t make out a sr 
nopsis of my sentiments you will publish it.” 
H, in your logic and morals, the making of a neY 
‘ees: is equivalent to fulfilling a former ont, 

despair of inducing you to do me justice; ss 
while you make yourself “the judge, jury, 1 
witness,” when I am worthy to appear in 
“Columbian Star,” I shall be content to sufet 
such acts of injustice as you have done or mif 
do me, so long as it may please my good masë 
to permitit tə be so. Ihad once some hope thë 
amongst the public and leading Rabbies of 
the day, I had found one who would not tbish 
himself degraded in serving the Saviour of de 
world. I will not yet say, “4d uno discile om 
nes.” Enrro. 





A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Th 
— — 
Church Discipline, No I.—Third Letter to R. B. Sempit. 


EaR Sin—You say that “church governmed 
is obviously left by the bible for the exercise 
much discretion.» How this can be I canna 
conjecture. Whatever is left for the ezercim 
of much discretion is obviously a discretionary 
thing. If, therefore, church government be $ 
matter obviously of human discretion, I see not 
how any form of church government, ret 
principally of human contrivance, euch asthe Pr 

istical or Episcopalian, can be condemsed— 
Each of these forms takes something from the 
bible and much from human discrete. We 
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wy think that what their discretion adopts is 
ery far from being discreet; but in condemning 
re1r taste, we cannot censure them as trans- 
ressors of law; for obviously where no law is 
aere is no transgression. If there be no divine 
aw enjoining any form of church government; 
"there be no divinely authorized platform exhib- 
ed in the bible, then why have the Baptists 
ontended for the independent form, except they 
up that they have more discretion than 
aeir neighbors! 

But what you may call “church government” 
way, perhaps, be entirely a matter of human 
iscretion, such as fixing the time of day on 
rhich the church shall meet; also, the hour of 
djournment; the place of meeting, whether in 

stone, brick or wooden building; the shape 
nd size of their house, and the seats and conve- 
iences thercof. On these items the bible, in- 
eerd, says but little. Or, perhaps, brother Sem- 
le, under the terms “church government,” you 
aay place synods, councils, associations; the 
atres of moderators and clerks; rulea of decorum 
nd parliamentary proceedings in deliberative 
odies; all of which some think as necessary to 
he well being of the church as “the scaffolding is 
>the house.” lf you embrace all these items, 
nd other kindred ones, in your idea of church 
overnment, I perfectly agree with you in one 
art of your assertion, that the bible says little 
r nothing on such matters; but I do not say that 
hey are all leit to human discretion, and there- 
sre I cannot flatter myself into the opinion that 
he synods and advisory councils of Presbyterians 
nd Independents are innocent matters of human 
iscretion! 

You have, no doubt, brother Semple, often ob- 
erved, and remarked to others, that a majority 
f the disputes in religion have originated from 
ot defining the terms or using the same words 
s representatives of the same ideas. I have of- 
sn said that the chief advantage which mathe- 
3atical demonstration has above moral or philo- 
agical proof, is owing to a greater precision in 
he terms used in the former, than in the latter 
pecies of reasoning. Many an angry and ver- 
ose controversy has been dissipated by the de- 
mition of a single term; and the angry disputants, 
fter they had exhausted themselves, finally 

ed that they misunderstood one another. 
hen you say that “church government is ob- 


iously left i the bible forthe exercise of much 
discretion,” I am led to suspect that you attach 


. meaning to these terms quite different from 
hat which I and many others attach to them. 
The reason I think so, is because I am puzzled 
o find a definition of them, that will accord with 
our assertion. 

By “church government” I understand the 
‘overnment of the church; which the bible teach- 
s is upon the shoulders of Immanuel. He 
laced the twelve apostles upon twelve thrones 
nd commanded the nations to obey them. 
ind, therefore, that the Lord Jesus is the gover- 
or, and the twelve apostles under him, sitting 


pon twelve thrones, constitute the government of 


3e church of Jesus Christ. I know that synods 
nd advisory councils have a right to govern vol- 
ntary associations, which owe theirorigin tothe 
rill of men; but > the — of — the — 
posties reign. Jesus, the king, the glorious an 

ighty Lord, gave them their authority. The 
harch is a congregation of disciples meeting in 
ne place, an assembly of regenerated — 
rho have agreed to walk together under the 
widance of Jesus Christ. Hence they are to be go- 
erned by his laws. t oe exhortations concer- 
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ning temper, behavior, and discourse found in the 
apostolic writings, in all their addresses to the con- 

regations after the day of Pentecost, constitute 
the government of the church, properly so call- 
ed. When all the apostolic injunctions, such as 
those concerning the governmentof the thoughts, 
the tongue, and the hands of christians are re- 
garded, then the church is under the government 
of the Lord. Laws moral and — i. o. 
laws governing men’s moral and religious ac- 
tions, are the only laws which Jesus deigns to 
enact. He jegislates not upon matters ot mere 
policy, or upon bricks, stones, and logs of timber. 
He says nothing about moderators, clerks, and 

arliamentary decorum: but upon moral and re- . 

igious behavior he is acompania sublime. 
He enacts nothing upon the confcderation of 
churches, of delegate mectings, or any mattcr of 
temporal and worldly policy. Hence they strain 
out a gnat and swallow. an elephant who com- 
plain there is no law authorizing the building of 
meeting houses, and yet finda warrant for a 
“state convention” or a religious convent, col- 
lege or seminary of learning. The matter of 
church government which wae discussed at 
Westminster was never mentioned by the Lord 
nor his apostles. When I hear Independents, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians contending a- 
bout their different forms of church government, 
I think of the three travellers contending about 
the color of the cameleon. One declared it was 
blue; another affirmed it was green; a third 
sworc it was black; and yet when the creature 
was produced all saw “°.was white.” 

As some of the wisest philosophers of the 

Tesent century have discarded what has been 
improperly called “ moral philosophy” from the 
circle of sciences, because it has no foundation in 
nature; so methinks the subject of “ church gov- 
ernment” and the whole controversy abeut it, in 
the popular sense of these terms, might safely be 
sent back to the cloisters of the church of Rome, 
whence itcame. Let the moral and religious gov- 
ernment of the institutes and exhortations ad- 
dressed to disciples in their individual and social 
capacities be regarded, and there is no need for 
one of your by-laws or borough regulations. 

The decorum of a public assembly is well 
defined, both in the sacred oracles and in the 

d sense of all persons of reflection. And 
if disciples meet not “for doing business,” but 
for edification, prayer and praise, or discipline, 
they will never need any other platform or rules 
of decree, than the writings of Paul, Peter, 
James and John. But if you, brother Semple, 
will have the daughter attired like her mother; 
orif you wish any sect to become respectable 
in the eyes of those acquainted with the fashions 
in London and Rome, you must have sectarian 
colleges under the patronage of churches, and 
churches under the patronage of associations, 
and associations under the patronage of state 
conventions, and state conventions under the 
patronage of a constitution, creed, and book of 
discipline, called “church government.” And 
the nigher these two latter —— to the 
see of Canterbury, or that of Rome, the more 
useful and honorable will they appear in the 
estimation of such christians as are deemed 
orthodox in the District of Columbia. 

I feel — conecious that the less you and 
other good christians say about “church govern- 
ment,” in the popular sense, the better for its 
safety with the people, who have contended for 
something, they know not what, under this 
name. And just as certain am J, that if the 
laws governing moral and religious demeanor in 
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the epistles are regarded, as they must be by all 
who are really taught by God, there will be 
found no need for our by-laws or regulations in 
the congregation of the faithful, not even in 
cases of discipline when transgressors present 
themselves. 

Brother Semple, when I hear you call the 
church « ‘a corporation,” the Bible “its char- 
ter,” anu the creed its “by-laws;”? or, perhaps, 
you make the essay on discipline its by-laws: l 
say, when T hear a baptist bishop of such emi- 
nence, in the state of Virginia, in the reign of 
grace 1828, thus express himself, I feel almost 
constrained to take up my parable and sing— 

“ By Babel's strcams we sat and wept, 
“When Zion we thought on; 
“In midst thereof we hang’d our harpe 
“Theo willow trees upon.” 
I hope to be still more explicit in my next. 
Yours with all respect, § Epiror. 


Review of Ure History of Churches.—No. I. 

We have given the history or brief notices of the 
origin and progress of sundry churches or con- 
gregations, which, in Europe and America have 
attempted to move out of Babylon. To these 
wo might have added many more, but a sufi- 
cient variety appears in the number given to 
afford a fair specimen. The history of another 
we have reserved for the last number of this 
volume. From the specimens given, several 
prominent features of characteristic importance 
appear pretty much alike in all :— 

ist. Although in countries far remote from 
each other, and without the identifying influ- 
ences of ccclesiastic jurisdiction, in the form of 
superintending judicatories, they appear to have 
agrecd in making the scriptures the sole and all- 
sufficient rule of faith and manners—without 
the assistance of any creed or formula of human 
contrivance. 

2d. In the next place, they appear to have 
drawn from the same source the same general 
views of the genius and design of the inetitu- 
tion of a public weekly meeting of christians on 
the first day of the week. 

3d. They all concur unanimously in the ne- 
cessity and importance of the principal items 
of worship constituting the ancient order of 
things, such as the weekly commemoration of 
the death of Jesus and the resurrection; the 
contribution or fellowship for the necessity of 
saints; public and social prayer and praise, with 
the cxcrcise of discipline when necessary; and, 
indeed, all the other public means of edification; 
such as public reading of the scriptures, teach- 
ing, preaching, and exhortation. 

4th. They moreover give the same general 
representation of their regard for, as well as ap- 
prehension of, the nature and design of the true 
grace of (;od—and the indispensable need of a 
moral and pious life. But it has happened to 
some of them as it happened to those called 
Reformers fisin Popery. They disliked the 
Pope in Rome, but had no objections to a Pope 
in Geneva or at Wirtemberg. They disliked 
the incumbent rather than the incumbency; 
and cach sect in setting up for itself, had 
either an effigy of the Pope's chair, or a few 
of the relics of an old one set up in their little 
Sancta Sanctorum. So some of those churches, 
in their honest and pious efforts towards a better 
order of things, inconsciously, no doubt, brought 
with them two misfortunes of very great injury 
both to themselves individually and to the 
progress of the more valuable and interesting 
parts of the Reformation. The first is the 
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catholic or textuary mode of interpreting scrip- 
ture, and the second is not of much less dele- 
terious influence, namely a too great regard to 
unity of opinion, or, as some would express it, 
unanimity of sentiments or views—aen occur 
rence which, could it always be effected by any 
systematic course, neither presupposes the ex- 
istence of moral goodness, nor necessarily con- 
tributes to its growth. Persons may be very 
unanimous in their views and efforts, and be no 
better than the projectors of the tower of Babel, 
whose misfortune it was thet they were too 
much of one opinion. IJ trace every a 
into which these virtuous communities fell, 
either to the textuary system and rules of inter 

retation, or to an unrighteous regard to similar 
ity of sentiment. I say unrighteous regard, for 
when men make communion in religious wor. 
sip dependent on uniformity of opinion, they 
make self-love, instead of the love of God, the 
bond of union, and elevate matters of mere 
speculation above tho one faith, the one Lard, 
and the one immersion. 

Tam fully aware of the difficulties under which 
these christians withdrew from the popular es 
tablishments. They were sick of frivolous form 
alities, tired with the poor entertainment of ir 
sipid speculation and traditionary prescriptions, 
and desirous of understanding and living upos 
the Book of God. But they had lost the key of 
interpretation, or rather they withdrew from the 
popular establishments with much esteem f 
the bible, but with the textuary notions expound 
ing it. They did not know or feel that whes 
they commenced interpreting for themselves, 
they were only using the tools which they car 
ried from the pulpits which they had forsaken 
In many instances they only corrected a few 
opinions by their separation, and their reformed 
system left them as heady and high-minded and 
as cold-hearted towards the reign of heaven ss 
before. The introduction of error, and the pro 
pagation of delusions are not the greatest cviis 
chargeable upon the Mother of Harlots. She 
has done worse than even this. She has takes 
awe? the key of — and rendered the 
oracles of God of none effect by her traditions 

A great deal has been said upon the evils ari» 
ing from the mincing of the scriptures into texts 
and the textuary plan of sermonizing: but asi 
queen of Sheba said when returning from be! 
visit to king Solomon, “The half has not deet 
told.” There are not a few flowery and clegat: 
scrmonizers, as well as some scores of spintus- 
izers, who can make an ingenious sermon, até 
yet could not expound a single chapter in 
whole volume, or give the meaning of the shot- 
est epistle in the book. The reason is obvioc: 
the art of making sermons and of expounding « 
understanding the contents of a book, are jus 
as distinct as the art of managing vulgar ir" 
tions is from the whole science of mathemat 
or the doctrine of magnitudes. Any person, >: 


the help of a margin bible or a concordan: | 
o 


with the outlines 
his cranium, can make as many sermons ¥ 
there are verses in the bible, and deduce maz‘ 
doctrines and notions which never entered inw 
the head or heart of any of the Jewish prophel 
or christian apostles. <All this and much mor 
he may do, and obtain the reputation of an em 
nent Divine, and yet could not tel! the meaning 
or design of the first paragraph of the letter to 
the Hebrews. But this is not the worst eril re- 
sulting from thie art. It gives birth to arbitrary 
and unreasonable rules of inte retation, which, 
so far as they obtain, perfectly disqualify — 


some system of theology io | 
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ditors from understanding any thing they read 
in the sacred volume. But this only by the way. 
I do not offer these remarks as if, they had 
been altogether elicited by the preceding letters; 
but because, in some of them, we see evident 
traces of the existence of these false premises in 
the minds of the communities which approved 
them. We are happy, indeed, in discovering in 
some of them a decided triumph over the narrow 
and illiberal principles which make a disagree- 
ment in what are called “doctrinal points,” dis- 
member a church; or exclude, as “unsound in 
the faith,” the man whose head is too strong, or 
too weak, to assent to some far-fetched deduc- 
tions of a more abstract or metaphysical reason- 
er. So far as this sentiment prevails, the way is 
o a the return of the saints to the city of 
od. Had not this principle been recognized 
and acted upon in the primitive age, it would 
have been impossible for even the Apostles 
themselves to have united the believing Jews 
and Greeksin one religious community. Itis 
as necessary now, if not more so, than in the 
apostolic age for the union of all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity. Just what the more in- 
telligent sectaries agree to constitute a christian 
in profession and practice, is all that they can 
reasonably demand of any applicant for admis- 
sion into their communities. If they demand 
more or less, they sin against their own judg- 
ment, and sacrifice their good sense upon the al- 
tar of sectarianism. Admit this principle to be 
a correct one, and then when one point is settled 
the way is clear for the union of all christians. 
Let the question be discussed, What is necessa- 
ry to constitute a disciple of Jesus Christ, both 
in profession and practice? and then who dare 
say that such should be excluded from the peo- 
ple of God? The man who would exclude such, 
will be hard puzzled and much perplexed to an- 
awer one interrogatory from the great Judge; 
namely, “Who has required this at your hands?” 
EprTor. 





Mr. Robert Owen’s Challenge. 

Srncz the publication of my reply to a corres- 
pondent in Canton, Ohio, [Mr. AJ the following 
challenge from Mr. Owen to the clergy of New 
Orleans, reached us. It seeme this challenge 
was published in several of the New Orleans 
papers. 

TO THE CLERGY OF NEW ORLEANS. 

t GENTLENEN—I mave now finished a course of 
‘lectures in thia city, the principles of which are 
tin direct opposition to those which you have 
been taught ìt your duty to preach. It is of im- 
t mense importance to the world that truth upon 
‘these momentous subjects should be now es- 
‘tablished upon a certain and sure foundation. 
You and I, and ali our fellow men ate deeply 
‘interested that there should be no further delay. 
$ With this view, without one hostile or unpleas- 
tant feeling on my part, I propose a friendly pub- 
tlic discussion, the most open that the city of 
‘New Orleans will afford; or, if you prefer it, a 
¢ more private — when half a dozen friends 
Sof each party shall be present, in addition to 
Shalf a dozen gentlemen whom you may associ- 
Sate with you in the discussion. The time and 
‘place of meeting to be of your own appointment. 

*I propose to prove, as I have already attempt- 
‘ed to doin my lectures, that all the religions of 
‘the world have been founded on the ignorance 
Sof mankind; that they are directly opposed to 
tthe never changing laws of our nature; that 
*they have been and are the real source of vice, 
*disunion and misery of every description; that 
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‘they are now the only real bar to the formation 
‘of a society of virtue, of intelligence, of chari 

‘in its most extended sense, and of sincerity an 

‘kindness among the whole human family; and 
‘that they can be no longer maintained except 
‘through the ignorance of the mass of the peo- 
‘ple, and the tyranny of the few over that mass. 

‘With feelings of perfect good will to you 
‘which extend also in perfect sincerity to all 
‘mankind, I subscribe myself your friend in a 
‘just cause. OBERT Owen.” 

Mra. Herries, Chartres street, 

New Orleans, Jan. 28, 1820. 

tP. S—lIf this proposal should be declined, I 
‘shall conclude, as I have long™ most conscien- 
‘tiously been compelled to do, that the principles 
‘which I advocate are unanswerable ee 

QO.’ 

I have, from the first appearance of Mr. Owen 
in this country, considered his scheme of things, 
moral and political, as predicated either upon ab- 
solute Deism or Atheism. To decide which of 
the two, I was, for some time, in suspense. He 
has now come out full face against all religion, 
finding it at variance with his new theory of so- 
eer I have long wondered why none of the 

ublic teachers of christianity has appcered in 

efence of the last blest hope of mortal man.— 
This sceptical age and country ie the proper soil, 
and the youth of this generation the proper ele» 
ments for Mr. Owen’s experiments. I have felt 
indignant at the aspect of things in reference to 
this libertine and lawless scheme. Mr. Owen,a 
gentleman of ve — standing as a 
scholar and capitalist, of much apparent benev- 
olence, travelling with the zeal of an apostle, 
through Europe and America; disseminating the 
most poisonous sentiments; as christiana con- 
ceive; finding myriads in waiting to drink, as the 
thirsty ox swallows water, whatever he has to 
offer against the Bible and the hope of immor- 
tality, passes unchecked and almost unheeded 
by the myriads of advocates and teachersof the 
christian religion. If none but christian philos- 
ophers composed this society it might be well 
enough to let Mr. Owen and his scheme of things 
find their own level. But while a few of the se- 
niors disdain to notice, or affect to disdain hie 
scheme of things, it ought not to be forgotten 
that thousands are carried away as the chaff be- 
fore the wind, by the apparently triumphant man- 
ner in which Mr. Owen moves along. 

Impelled by these considerations and others 
connected with them, we feel it our duty to pro- 
pose as follows :— 

Mr. Owen says, in the challenge before us :— 
‘¢T propose to prove, as I have already atfempted 
to doin my lectures, that all the religions of the 
world have been founded on the ignorance of 
mankind; that they are directly opposed to the 
never changing laws of our nature; that they 
have been and are the rea! source of vice, dis- 
union, and misery of every description; that they 
are now the only real bar to the formation of a 
society of virtue, of intelligence, of charity in its 
most extended sense, and of sincerity aud kind- 
ness among the whole human family; and that 
they can be no longer maintained except aP 
the ignorance of the mass of the people, and the 
tyranny of the few over that mass.” 


Now, beit known to Mr. Owen, and all whom 
it may concern, that I, relying on the author, the 
reasonableness, and the excellency of the chris- 
tian religion, will engage to meet Mr. Owen at 
any time within one year from this date, at any 
place equi-distant from New Harmony and poti: 


ryv- 
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eny, such as Cincinnati, Ohio; or Lexington, 
Kentucky; and will then and there undertake 
to show that Mr. Owen ie utterly incompetent to 
prove the positions he has assumed, in a public 
debate before all who may please to attend; to be 
moderated or controlled by a proper tribunal, and 
to be conducted in perfect good order from day 
to day, until the parties, or the moderators, or the 
congregation, or a majority of them are satisfied, 
as may afterwards be agreed upon. I propose, 
moreover, that a competent stenographer, per- 
fectly disinterested, shall be employed to take 
down the speeches on the occasion; that for his 
trouble he shall have the exclusive right of print- 
ing and distributing said debate throughout the 
United States—and thus give all who feel desir- 


' ous to hear or read, whether Mr. Owen, with all 


his argumente, benevolence, and sincerity, is 
able to do what he has proposed. After stating 
these prominent itema, I leave every thing else 
Open to negociation or private arrangement. 

To quote the words of Mr. Owen—* With 
feelings of perfect good will to you, which ex- 
tend also in perfect sincerity to all mankind, I 
subscribe myself your friend in a just cause.” 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
Bethany, Va. April 25th, 1828. 


A 


Seed Time. 
“ Whatever a man sows that shall he also reap.” 

«Hie that sows to the flesh shal! of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that sows to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Few 

ersons seem to bear in mind that they are reap- 
ing every day what they have sown some days, 
months, or years before, even in their teinporal 
enjoyments or sorrows. Still more plain it is to 
those who believe the words of the Great Teach- 
er sent from God, that men will hereafter reap 
in the long, long harvest, what they have scat- 
tered in the seed time of their existence, Others 
also will reap, in some sense, the seeds which 
we are sowing, just as we are now reaping the 
seeds sown by our ancestors and predccessors. 
These facts suggest to us the necessity of great 
attention to our conduct. Ourselves here and 
hereafter, our children and our children’s chil- 
dren, with their cotemporarics, nay, and in many 
instances will, most assuredly reap what we are 
this day sowing. As we then regard our present 
and future happiness, that of our descendants, 
and that of all connected with them, we are ad- 
monished to take heed what we daily sow. 

& To sow to the flesh,” ie to labor for fleshly or 
animal pleasures; or, taken in its worst sense, it 
is to labor for the gratification of our evil pro- 

ensities, our corrupt passions and affections.— 

uch shall reap corruption. Remorse and its 
handmaid, Shame, must introduce them to the 
whole family of moral and physical agonies 
which terminate in the utter corruption of every 
sensual appetite and gratification. They reap 
rottenness and death, because they sowed the 
seeds thereof. 

“ To sow to the Spirit,” is to devote our ener- 
gies to the teachings of the Holy Spirit; to at- 
tend to the mental, more sublime, and heavenly 
objects of spiritual enjoyment, which are the ob- 

ects of christian faith and hope; and to aim at 


the extension of these enjoyments by the intro-| vested with peculiar privileges. 


duction of others to a participation in them. 
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“ To life everlasting,” isto rise in bliss and - 
exalted enjoyments, without any roar ego point 
of termination. Such is the bright prospect 
of an eternal harvest to those engaged in sowin 
the precious seed which grows for an age, an 
ripene for ever. 

In every sense, then, life ie the seed time. To- 
day for to-morrow, this year for the next. And 
as we are reaping what others sowed, let us, as 
christiane, and as wise men, sow not only for 
ourselves, but that generations yet unborn shall 
arise and call us blessed. I truest seed ie this 
day scattering, which shall be reaped in the Mil- 
lennium by all those engaged in introducing the 
ancient order of things. If, then, with the wis- 
dom which comes from above, we go forth scat- 
tering the precious seede of true bliss and real 
good, how happy for ourselves, and for all that 
are dear to us, in time and to eternity! But let 
none despair because he cannot sow and reap in 
the same day. Rememberthe patience of the hus 
bandman—and imitate him in preparing for the 
golden harvest which will never end. Enprror. 





No. 11.] Jung 2, 1828. 
To Bishop R. B. Semple —Letter IV. 


Brorser Sempre,-—Yov say that “the bible is 
the charter of the corporation called the church, 
and that this clrarter contemplates such regule- 
tions to be made by the church as answer to 
the by-laws of corporate bodies.” This is pre- 
cisely, as I understand — epistles and your 
language, your views of the system of church 

vernment. To express this idea fully, you al- 
ow that “the charter is not enough” for the go 
vernment of the members of a church, but abso» 
lutely requires the church to make by-laws. 
And you aver that when the church is making 
“tho by-laws” she isto take care only of one 
thing, that she ‘does not violate the word or 
spirit” of the charter. This, then, is a very lumi- 
nous and clear view of your plan of church gov- 
ernment. I am please with ite clearness and 
intelligibility, though I have some formidable 
objections to such a representation of the matter. 
I must always commend perspicuity and preci- 
sion in definitions, although the definition when 
given may be every way objectionable. That 
our readers may fully understand your definition, 
I will state the matter more fully; and, believe 
me, brother Semple, it will give me no little 
pleasure to receive from you cither a retraction 
or counter exposition of the matter. When a 
legislature grants a charter to a bank, a borough, 
or a manufacturing company, it incorporates 
them intu a separate, independent body, with full 
power to inanage their own concerns; and they 
may appoint and must appoint either directors, 
a council, or managers, who have full power to 
make as many by-laws a8 they please for the 

overnment of their body, provided these by- 
aws are sanctioned by the charter; but the char- 
ter itself contains no particular or special laws 
fortheir government. It merely erects them in- 
toa body known in law, and grants them the 
privilege of legislation, and full power to enforce 
their own regulations and by-laws; that is, the 
same power which the legielature itself possesses. 

The following are some of the more prominent 
objections to your plan of church government :— 

1. I object to considering the bible merely as 
a charter granted by a legislature or civil govern- 
ment, because the bible does more than erect 
congregations, or constitute religious bodies in- 
It gives them 
many laws for their general and particular — 
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vior. It authorizes the existence of congrega- 
lions, or, a8 you call them, “corporate bodies,” 
but it does more than any charter ever granted 
by any legislature ever did. It prescribes to the 
mem bers in — every requisite rule of be- 
havior, for their thoughts, words, and actions. 
In fact it transcends any charter on earth in ev- 
ery respect: for if it was like other charters it 
ought to have left every thing, but the definition 
of the powers and privileges granted, to the ma- 
nagement of the individuals incorporated. Now 
all the apostolic writings are filled with matter 
and laws entirely subversive of such a represen- 
tation of the matter. The apostles taught chris- 
tiane a thousand times more than any charter 
teaches; and while the constitution of the chris- 
tian church is laid down most fully in these 
writings, every important item of christian duty 
uiring the attention of christians, either in 
public or private capacity, is also laid down. In 
representing the bible, then, only as the charter 
of the church, ——— is done to it as great as 
I can conceive of. And the book is divested of 
all its utility as regulating the conduct of indivi- 
duals. For you know, brother Semple, that char- 
ters regulate public bodies, and not individual 
persons; whereas almost the whole New Testa- 
ment is engrossed with the regulations, and rules, 
and precepts which are to govern individuals. 
Iam therefore constrained to differ essentially 
from you in this part of your plan of church gov- 
ernment. ButI hope, when you more maturely 
teflect upon this matter, you will differ from 
urself as far as I differ from you; and indeed 
must say, that I think you will agree with this 
view of the matter, and that your public lectures 
to congregations are at variance with your whole 
theory. 
A second capital objection to your scheme of 
church governinent is, that it terminates in the 
same systems with those fashionable in Rome, 
Constantinople, and Edinburgh. In giving to 
the church the incorporated powers of legisla- 
tion, even upon the subject of by-laws, the 
question is, Do the whole church, male and fe- 
male, old and young—or do the rulers in the 
ehurch make these laws? Or do you use the 
word church in the classic sense of presbyterians, 
or the New Testament sense of a single congre- 
tion? Asa baptist, I suppose you use it in 
the latter sense. ell, then, the congregation 
im Washington city, forexample, ia chartered by 
the bible, and authorized to make its own by- 
laws or particular laws for the government of its 
menibers. The whole congregation must, then, 
make these laws, or their rulers. Now, to say 
nothing of the principles involved on either hy- 
thesia, where do the sacred writings author- 
ize or give directions for either? hat com- 
mand, law, or precedent, says, You may make 
yoa own by-laws or regulations? I must can- 
idly say, I know of not one. Ifyou know of 
any such, do, for the sake of the churches, de- 
clare it. The presbyterians and episcopalians, 
when pressed on this subject, have universally 
failed. The command, “ Let all things be done 
decently and in order,” has been oppressed until 
it hes refused to carry one pound of by-laws. 
For “the decency and order” are declared in the 
volume. The 15th of the Acts absolutely refus- 
ed to aid any of these councils unless they could 
say that thejr decisions were infallible and sug- 
gested by the Holy Spirit. But if you will have 
B church representative of churches, in the po- 
pular sense, then you are off the ground on which 
the baptists in former times always stood, and in 
waion with the modem hierarchies. 
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But a third objection to this platform is, that 
if the charter authorizes a congregation to legis- 
late in matters of faith or practice, it authorizes 
it to enforce, by proper sanctions, every act of 
disobedience or infraction of ite by-laws. What 
then are the penalties? If no penalties, it all 
goes tor nothing. And if the sanctions are en- 
orced, then the decrees of the church are tanta- 
mount to the commandments of the Head of the 
Church. Divine institutes and human enact- 
ments are therefore at par. But I only glance at 
the incongruities of the scheme. 

As Ido not think you were aware of what 
was involved in this sentence, I will pursue it no 
farther and state no other objections to it until I 
learn that you are disposed to defend it. These 
three are, in my opinion, invincible. 

What the Sandemanians or Haldanians say or 
do, it matters not tome. I defend them not. I 
am not answerable for their improprieties. I 
contend that the constitution of the church and 
its laws are found explicitly declared in the New 
Testament. _ And that in all matters of faith and 
christian practice it requires not one by-law to 
amend or adaptit to any christian society. And 
if you call the appointment of one bishop to four 
churches, a by-law, or the annual meeting of 
delegates to regulate the internal polity of con- 
gregations, or the Tk of text preachin 
monthly communion, &c. &c. I say, if you cell 
these by-laws, I protest against them as papist- 
ical and as anti-scriptura] as any of the dogmas 
or sacraments of the Roman hierarchy. 

I will finieh my replies to your first letter in 
my next; and while I am diecharging what to 
me appears an imperious duty, I beseech you, 
brother Semple, not to consider me in any other 
light than as faithfully and affectionately remon- 
strating against sentiments which I am convinced 
are of very injurious tendency and subversive 
of the grand characters of the divine volume. 
Thies I do without one unkind feeling for your 
person; and my reluctance to undertake this 
work was altogether owing to my high esteem 
for you aa a good and great man, and a desire to 
have your ce-operation in a cause which is 
triumphing and must be trium t as certainly 
as the promises of God are all yea end amen in 
Jesus our Lord. 

The public mind is aroused from its slumbers, 
The day is past when old usages and loose de- 
clamations can be d current as the Oracles 
of God, or the decisions of reason. A thorough, 
a radical, a mighty revolution is not now to begin. 
It hes actually commenced. And it is as vain to 
attempt to check its progress as to forbid the ap- 
pearance of to morrow’s dawn. The and 
the wise do not wish to limit the expansion of the 
human mind; to retard the advancement of that 
happy — which you and I, and millions more, 
every day pray fur. I would rather be found rol- 
ling the stumbling blocks out of the way when 
the King Eternal calls me home, than to be 
called from the chair of the most magnificent es- 
tablishment which the East or the West ever saw. 

O Lord! hasten thou the glorious day, when 
the light of th eraoro s all cheer the sons 
of men to earth's remotest bounde! 

Truly your obedient servant, 


sn Calpe Nem 


Ix writing so much upon immersion under the 
head of the ancient gospel, I am not to be under- 
stood as identifying christian immersion with the 
ancient gospel. Immersion we have before said 
is the gospel in water; or the gospel — 
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in symbols the most significant and impressive. 
The truth to be believed is one thing, and the 
belief of the truth another. Both are prerequi- 
sites to immersion. The truth must be known 
and believed before we can be benefited by it. 
And one item of this truth is, that the blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, cleanses us from all 
ein. Yet God has made it accessible to us 
through water, as certainly as Jesus came b 
water and by blood. The virtue that cured all 
the blind, the halt and the maimed: the virtue 
that raised to life the dead, dwelt in the person 
of Jesus Christ; but something was necessary 
to elicit this virtue. The will of Jesus was the 
only absolute requisite. But he was pleased to 
institute certain media through which this virtue 
was to pass from him into the frame of the dead 
or the diseased. The media through which this 
Virtue was communicated were various, but uni- 
versally sensible. A word to the ear, a look to 
the eye, or a touch addressed to the sense of feel- 
ing, are equally sensible, and were occasionally 
employed in the impartation of divine restora- 
tives to the sons and daughters of distress. As 
the electricity is drawn from the cloud at a cer- 
tain moment of time, and by an established law 
in the materia] system; so the restoring virtue in 
the person of Jesus was elicited and communi- 
cated at a certain instant of time by a aw in the 
—— system, as firmly established as any law 
of nature. So it is in the impertation of the 
blessings of salvation to the souls of men. 
There in an'instentoftime, and a medium through 
which the forgiveness of sins ie imparted as well 
asthe other — growing out of adoption 
into the family ofsGod. This point is worthy 
of much investigation, and capable of the clear- 
est demonstration. That there is a definite in- 
stant of time in which all former sins are ab- 
solved, is generally admitted; but that there is 
any * means ordained by which this bles- 
sing is conveyed, is not so generally apprehended. 
When Peter and John were addressed by the 
cripple at the beautiful gate of the temple, 

iii.) Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none 
but such ae I have give I you; in the name o 
Jesus the Naząrene, rise up and walk.” The 
- virtue which was reposed in the person of Peter 
was not imparted in the pronunciation of the 
words, Silver and gold have I none,” nor in 
the pronunciation of the words, “Such as I have 
I give thee;” but in saying, “In the name of 
Jesus the Nazarene, rise up and walk,” and at 
the instant he took him by the hand, the healing 
virtue was communicated. But why select par- 
ticular casca, when it was universally the case 
since the time when God put the rod of wonders 
into the hands of Moses, down to the imposition 
of the apostie’s hands, that at a certain instant 
of time, and by sensible media, the powers 
called “supernatural” or ‘t miraculous” were 
exhibited. Even the brazen serpent imparted 
no healing — unless looked at by the stung 
Jeraelite. In respect to the remission of sins 
also in the religion of types, there was a definite 
moment, and an instituted way in which the 
conscience of a guilty Israelite was released. 
It would then be an anomaly in the history of 
the divine government, a defect to which there 
is nothing analogous in the natural or moral sys- 
teme, should it have happened that there is no 
time fixed, nor sensible means appointed for the 
. Temission of sins in the new economy. Faith, 
indeed, is the grand medium through which for- 
Giveness is accessible, but something more is 
necessary to the actual enjoyment of the blessing 
than a conviction that it 1e derived through the 
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blood of Jesus. Hence those who had obtained 
this belief were commanded to be immersed for 
the remission of their sins, or to arise and be 
immersed and wash ar their sins, invoking 
the name of the Lord. The miracles wrought 
by Moses, by Jesus and the apostles, the sacrifi- 
ces under the law, and the doctrine and com- 
mandments of the apostles, all concur in teach- 
ing us that there is a fixed time and instituted 
means in which all divine favors are communi- 
cated. 

From the time when Moses was shown the 
glory of God, down to the close of the Jewish 
ages, it was known that the God of heaven was 
merciful and gracious, abundant in goodness and 
compassion. But until Peter the Apostle opened 
the kingdom of heaven, and announced the cor. 
onation of Jesus as Universal Lord, the means 
by which this mercy was exhibited in the actual 
remission of sins as communicated to, and ers 
joyed by, sinful men, wae not clearly and fully 
developed. And one of the better promises on 
which the new economy is established, one of 
the superior excellencies of the New Coveuant, 
is, that under it the forgiveness of sins is im- 
parted, and the conscience perfected in and by 
means addressed to our senses, and of the eas- 
est access to every believer of the philanthropy 
of God. So that the instant of time, and the 
means by which, the formal remission is grant- 
ed, is an object of sense, and a proper subject 
of remembrance. Hence those who apostatized 
from the faith are said to have “forgotten that 
they were purified from their old or former sins;” 
i. e. sins committed before immersion. From 
which it is as clear as demonstration itself, that 
the forgiveness of sins was — some sensi- 
ble means, or it could not have been a proper 
subject of remembrance. 

But the documents which the scriptures afford 
for the demonstration of this most important fact, 
are as extensive as they are luminous and con- 
vincing. We shallattend to another illustration 
in the present — It is this: Jeans represents 
himself as the bridegroom; his people are com- 
pared toa bride; and their union is explained un- 
der the similitude of a marriage. Now, we 
know, that if the relation between christians 
and their Lord be at all analogous to that of a 
husband and wife, it must follow that something 
analogous toa marriage must be celebrated be- 
tween them. This must be done at some defin- 
ite period, and in some formal way. Hence per- 
sons are sgid to “put on Christ” as n woman 
puts on the name of her husband. We chris- 
tians are said to be married to him; and in con- 
sequence of this marriage we are invested with 
an indefeasible right to all the honors, emolu- 
ments, and felicittes originating from such an 
alliance. The property that christians derive 
from this alliance is thus described by the apos- 
tle Paul, “All things are yours, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Peter, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all 
are yours; and you are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” Because we are Christ’s, we have all 
things. So reads the inventory of the christian’s 
estate. Among these “all things,” we can easi- 
ly find the forgiveness of our sins. This, then 
becomes ours when we become Christ's; and it 
we formally and — become Christ’s the 
moment we are immersed into his name, it is as 
clear as day that the moment a believer is im- 
mersed into the name of Christ, he obtains the 
forgiveness of his sins as actually and as formally 
as he puts him on in immersion. But as no wo- 
man is legally or in fact her husband's property, 

92 
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nor his property hers, until the marriage cove- 
nant is ratified end confirmed according to law; 
go no person can Jegally claim the blessings of 

ardon and acceptance who has not been accord- 
ing to law espoused to Jesus Christ. But so 
soon as the marriage is consummated, that mo- 
ment the right is established and the blessings 
secured. And as nothing but a legal divorce 
can disannul the marriage covenant, so nothing 
but apostacy from Jesus Christ can alienate us 
from the rights and immunities guaranteed in 
immersion. 

Some persons have thought that because they 
did not understand the import of christian im- 
mersion, at the time of their immersion, they 
ought to be immersed again in order to enjoy the 
blessings resulting from thie institution; but as 
reasonably might a woman seek to be married a 
second, a third, or a fourth time to her husband, 
because at the expiration of the second, third, 
and fourth years after her marriage, she discov- 
ered new advantages and blessings — 
from her alliance with her husband, of whic 
ahe was ignorant at the time of her marriage. It 
is true she may regret that she lived so long in 
that state without enjoying the privileges be- 
longing to her; but her having the rites of matri- 
mony celebrated ten times, or once for every new 
discovery she makes, would give her no better 
right to these enjoyments than she possessed 
through her first marriage. Nor will her repeti- 
tion of the nuptiel rites cause her to enjoy 
more fully the comforts of which she was de- 
prived during the past years of her ignorance, 
than the mere consciousness that she now enjoys 
them. But of this more hereafter. We shall 
thank any of our intelligent readers for any ob- 
jections they can offer to these essays on immer- 
sion so soon as we have brought them 16 a close. 

DITOR. 





Tue following extract of a letter from Col. J. 
Mason, of Kentucky, is published without his 
knowledge or consent. is isa liberty which 
I have sometimes taken when I thought the 
enuse of truth could be promoted by either the 
information or the sentiment contained in an 
eommunication with which I have been favored, 
and cspecially when there is nothing in the com- 
munication, which ought to make the writer 
blush, either as a man ora christian. The writ- 
er is a gentleman of the first respectability both 
in church and state; and the information and 
sentiment contained in the extraet cannot fail 
to be useful and interesting. If I have, in tak- 
ing such liberties, ever given offence, I will con- 
fess my fault, and ask forgiveness, so soon as I 
am convicted of having done wrong. Ep. 


“ Mount Srertime, Ky. April 19, 1828. 

8 Dear Brother Campbell, l 

“Your interesting favor of the 4th April has 
been received, enclosing a prospectus for a new 
edition of the New Testament. have no 
doubt, had I time to attend to it, I could obtain a 
number of subscribers. I shall, however, sub- 
scribe myself for ten copies, out of which I in- 
tend to present each of my children with one; 
for I am constrained to believe that the few co- 
pies of your first edition which have been scat- 
tered amongst us, together with the light issuing 
from the Christian Baptist, have been the instru- 
ments in the hands of God, of doing more good 
and producing happier times in Montgomery and 
Bath counties than was ever before witnessed. 
You are no doubt correct in your opinion of 
brother Smith: he certainly is in himself a host, 
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and the sectarian priesthood sand their satellites 
have found it out, and are barking at him prodi- 
giously; but the people are following him in 
crowds, and he is teaching them the ancient gos- 
pel with astonishing success. Indeed, sir, I am 
persuaded you would be amazed yourself were 
ou present, and see with what agroitnees he 
andles those arms which have been cleaned u 
and refitted inthe Christian Baptist. The ol 
and profane sweare:, the long professed Dcist, 
and many such as to al] human appearance were 
— over toa hard heart and reprobate mind, 
ave come forward and bowed to King Jesus. 

“The second Lerd’s day in this month was 
our meeting. At Grarsy Lick thirty-six were 
immersed and added to our church: on last 
Lord’s day at Mount Sterling thirty-seven were 
immersed, and aix others between the two days, 
which make seventy-nine in about eight days; 
amongst which are some of our most respectable 
citizens of the highest standing in civil society, 
—— one of our most distinguished law- 
yers, who has long stood at the head of the bar, 
and an ornament to society. 

“ But I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
telling you how much my soul is filled with joy 
at seeing a beloved brother according to the 
flesh, see unconscious of it himself, (till he 
heard brother Smith proclaiming the ancient gos- 

el) has been a believer id the Lord Jesus Christ 
or more than twenty-six years; but because he 
could not tell what we have always been in the 
habit of calling a “christian expérience,” such 
as knowing the spot of ‘ground when 
our souls were converted, things which the New 
Testament knows nothing about, he has been 
kept out of-the fold of God ever since; till a 
few days ago he found that to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to obey his commands, was all 
that the Gospel required, he went down into the 
water, and told brother Smith he wished him to 
say he immersed, &c. instead of baptized, and, 
like the eunuch of old, is now going on his way 
Tejoicing, as happy a man as can be found. His 
case is not the only one: but — within m 
knowledge, have been kept out of the churc 
of God by our ignorant Doctors who profesa to 
be teachers of religion, who in fact are no better 
than “blind leaders of the blind.” It ie true 
that when I joined the church and was baptized 
more than twenty years ago, in relating the exer- 
cise of my mind, or what we call “ giving in our 
experience,” (which was in accordance with the 
teaching I had received,) I was enabled to tell 
what was called “a good experience,” and such 
a one as would bear the scrutiny of our ablest 
and most orthodox Doctors in Divinity; and, in- 
deed, I got to believe myself that I could as 
easily tell a convert from one that wae not, as I 
could distinguish black from white, and never 
was shaken in that opinion till I saw your Essa 
on Experimental Religion in the first volume o 
your Christian Baptist. 

“QO! my dear brother! what havoc has been 
made among the saints of God by the blindness, 
the ignorance, the superstition, and bigotry of the 
professed-to-be-Called and Sent—how many of 
God’s dear children have been kept out of his 
fold, exposed to beasts of prey, and been wan- 
dering in darkness aj! their days, when the 
might have been ornaments in the house of G 
and letting their light shine to all around.” 


Address ta the Readers of the Christian Baptist. 

THs ie one of the most momentous and eventa 

ful periode of the history of christianity since 

the commencement of our recollection of the 
93 
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religious world, and, we think, from the com- 
mencement of the present centers: All reli- 
gious denominations are shaking. Christiane in 
all parties are looking with inquisitive eyes into 
the sacred books, and examining the platforms 
of their respective schismatical establishments. 
Muny run to and fro, and knowledge is increas- 
ing. What religious sect is not at this moment 
waking from its slumbers? Even the establish- 
ments of Rome, of England, of Scotland, fed and 
feasted as they are with politicel patronage, and 
bolstered up with their charming antiquity, are 
not likely long to retain their place in the vene- 
ration of their own children. The peaceful Qua- 
ker and the dugmatical Presbyterian, the zealous 
Methodist and the orthodox Baptist, together 
with the little hosts of more recent origin, are 
all on tuc tiptoe of expectation, and the cry of 
Reform}? is now the loudest and longest which 
falls upon the car trom all the winds of heaven. 
Light mental, as light natural, is one of the 
most insinuuting powers, and the most irresisti- 
ble and rapid in its progress, we know any thing 
of. Its “ swift-winged arrows’ pierce the deep 
recessvs of human hearts, and carry down the 
truc images of things to the retina of the human 
soul. The bible, the fountain of religious light, 
is nore gencreliy distributed and more general- 
ly rend now than at any former period. Even 
the ineasures often designed to uphold religious 
sects, ure becoming battering rams to break 
down the walle of separation. Every day's re- 
por brings to our cars some new triumph of 
ight over darkness—of truth over error—and of 
libera! minds over the enslaved and enslaving 
genius of sectarian despotism. The very efforts 
and measures of the abettorsof sectarian schemes 
demonstrate no! merely the imbecility of human 
skill when warring aguinet the light of heaven, 
but open to the sluwest apprehension the corrup- 
tions which have secretly crept into the bosom 
of evcry sect. 

But of all the means which can be employed 
to promote peace on earth and good will among 
men, which have any influence to destroy secta- 
rianiam, or which are at all adapted to introduce 
the Millennium, there is none to compare with 
the simple proclamation of the ancient gospel. 
It was the proclamation of this which broke 
down judaism and paganism, at first, and amal- 
— men of all religions in a holy brother- 

ood throughout the east and the west of the 
Roman empire. This was mighty through God 
to the subversion of all the strong holds of pre- 
judice, error, and iniquity, which opposed the 
subjugation of the heathen to the obedience of 
faith. It was the substitution of human dogmas 
and speculations in room of this, which brought 
on the dark ages of papistical domination, and 
which to this day keeps up a sectarian spirit, and 
caters to the appetites of the demons of discord 
which have found resting places ready, swept, 
and garnished, in the inner temples of every re- 
ligious sect. As all the religions existing in the 
days of the Cesar, in the countries where the 
ancicnt gospel was proclaimed, finally gave 
place to its purifying and associating influences, 
go all the sects now in christendom must give 
place to that holy spirit which the ancient gos- 
pel inspires. The proclamation of the ancient 
gospe! from the data before us, from the experi- 
ments already made, proves its perfect adequacy 
to this important end, and shews itself to be 
perfectly adapted to reconcile men to God and 
to ench other. 

Of all the religious excitements which have 
been called Revivals, of which we have heard, 
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there is nothing that it is exactly similar to the 
influences which attend the proclamation of the 
ancient gospel. Ido not particularly refer to the 
reat ingatherings mentioned ina former non 
er, in Kentucky, amongst the friends and pro- 
claimers of the ancient gospel and the ancient 
order of things, because I am not so weli ac- 
uainted with all the circumstances attendant 
thereupon; but to what has been done in Obio 
during the last few months, and whae is still do- 
ing in sundry sections of that state. Many hun 
dreds have received the ancient gospel within a 
few months, and have been immersed for the re- 
mission of sins, and have been filled with joy 
and peace in believing. Some of all religivus 
arties embrace it and turn to the Lord, and it 
as wrought effectually in the hearts of ail ta 
produce the same benign and checring infe 
ences. 

I would not, however, test the true merits of 
any scheme solely by its effects on anv partial 
experiments. Though this may be, and mun 

enerally is, the best proof of its true character. 

f we had always the fullest data which the nè- 
ture of the case affords, submitted to our erani 
nation, we might then be fully able to decide 
upon the merits of any scheme by ite actual sac 
cess upon experiment. But this, froin our limite 
ed inforination, is seldom, if ever, practicable. 
Reasoning, then, upon the nature of the mesm 
employed, in addition to the triala made, and 
sometimes in the absence of experimenta ia ne 
cessary to the formation of right conclusions.— 
When, therefore, the obvious nature and tender 
cy of any scheme, and the experiments mace, 
concur in demonstrating its adaptation to the 
ends or objects in view, we are then in the poe 
session of the best attainable means of decidizg 
upon its real value. 

The proclamation of the ancient l, we 
all know, was the grand scheme of Heaven to 
bring to nought all the false religion in the 
world. This isthe highest commendation cnr 
thing can have. When God, the omniscies’ 
and the all-wise, selects any means for any cpé, 
reason must humbly bow to it as the best 12 
the universe. Now thie is the fact, as ail the 
intelligent declare. The proclamation of Christ 
crucified was both the wisdom and the pow 
of God to salvation, and to bring to the du 
all the boasted wisdom of Jew and Greek in 
ameliorating the moral condition of the world. 
It is now the only thing requisite to usher in the 
Millennium, or the reign of peace and good wil 
among men. In other words, the clear appre 
hension and general diffusion of the ancient zo 

el, is all that is necessary, not to unite all sects: 
or this heaven designs not to do; but to gird 
to powder all sects and to destroy all sectaras 
feeling throughout the dominions of the Prat 
of rightcousness and peace. 

Do you not see, my christian readers, that 3 
all Revivals, as they are called, the work 
making christians is the all-engrossing 
and after the flame is extinct, (and sometime 
it is extinguished by it,) then the struggle © 
make sectaries. The gospel] makes the chn® 
tian, and the schismatical theories make tèt 
sects, The preaching of the ancient 
makes the christian: but the theory of Calvis @ 
of Wesley makes the Presbyterian or the Mer 
odist. In the language of one of our prom 
Presbyterian brothers, they must bring the mY 
converts on “by degrees” to the spirit 
the sect. Whatever real ia now 6 
in the world is done by the simple narrate 
of God's love of men, and all the mischief 
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is done by the — human speculation or 
the regulation of schismatical establishments. 
If the former ie universally attended to and the 
latter abandoned, all christians would be one in 
name, in affection, in faith and hope. 

r then, contend for shibboleths? Wh 
fight about speculations and schiematical senti- 
ments, when their tendency is, and must neces- 
sarily be, to procrastinate the approsch of the 
events, for which we pray and ardently hope? 
»Tie surpassing strange that we can believe our- 
selvee sincere in praying for any thing which we 
are not using the means to obtain; nay, often 
using means to prevent. Should we see a na- 
tion preparing or war, and praying for peace, 
we would be led to suspect ir sincerity. 
When then we see a people making new divisions 
and keeping up old ones, while praying for the 
Millennium or the triumph of love and har- 
mony, we as naturally suspect that they are any 
thing but in earnest. [have called in vain for 
an exposition of one fact on the popular hypothe- 
wis. J wish to keep it before the public mind 
by frequent and various exhibitions of it. All 
sects that believe in revivals have them occa- 
sionally. The Lord is supposed to grant them. 
If then the Lord bestows these favors indiscrim- 
inately upon all the sects, does he not pour con- 
tempt upon all their little ehibboleths by breaking 
through the cobweb fences when about to bestow 
his benefits? If the Lord makes no difference 
between the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and 
the Baptist, in these special interpositions, why 
should they keep up those schismatic walls 
when God overleaps them in his distributions? 
We must pause by again requesting some of our 
readers for a solution of this difficulty. Eprror. 


Review of the History of Churches —No. I. 
Tue New Testament contains no liturgy, no 
congregational service, as did the Old Testa- 
ment. In the writings of the great Jewish 
apostle Moses, there is a ritual, a liturgy, a 
tabernacle or temple service laid down; but no 
such thing is found in the apostolic epistles. 
This point seems not to have been so clearly 
apprehended by some of these churches as was 
mecessary to their consistency and comfort. 
Finding all the public, religious and social ser- 
vices of the Jews so clearly and emphatically 
laid down in the Jewish scriptures, many have 
expected and looked in vain to find similar reg- 
ulations in the christian scriptures. And yet 
eould such a ritual be found, or aliturgy made 
out for christian congregations, it would be a 
discre — not to be reconciled to the genius 
of the book. Does any one ask, How this can 
be? I will attempt an answer: ist. It was ne- 
nessary, while the age of symbols lasted, that a 
worship, symbolic in its nature, and intended to 
adumbrate, or foreshadow, with prophetic accu- 
Tacy, a new order of things, should be most 
minutely stated and most explicitly propounded 
by that infinite mind to which the things that be 
not are as real and present as the things which 
are, or do now exist; in order that the desired 
ends might be gained—that the salvation of the 
el might be thus introduced and fully con- 
Ged. his alone rendered a liturgy or a 
divine service in the sanctuary necessary. But, 
in the second place, the Jewish age was the 
minority of the religious world. During that 
iod there was not a full wn map. The 
jarchal wae the infancy or childhood; the 
ewish, the youth; and the christian age, the 
manhood of the religious world. Let none 
think that this is an —— disposition of the 
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ages or epochs in the religious world. There ie 
the religious as well as the natural world, and 
both have their childhood, youth and manhood.® 
We have the authority of the Holy Spirit for con- 
sidering the saints, during the Jewish age, in 
the same predicament as minors. In, this state 
they were kept under a ritual or prescribed form 
of worship. A remark or two on the 4th chap- 
ter of the Galatians may be sufficient for our 
present purpose. “Now, I say,” says Paul, 
“as as long as the heir is a minor, he differs 
nothing from a bondman, although he be Lord 
of all. For he is under tutors and stewards un- 
til the time before appointed by his father. So 
also we, whilst we were minors, were in bon- 
dage under the elemente of the world. But 
when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, born of a woman, born under ihe 
law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because you are sons, God has sent forth 
the spirit of Lis Son into your hearts, crying 
Abba, Father.” 

Here the apostle asserts, First. That he and 
his brethren were, while under the law, in the 
state of minors. Second. While in that state 
they were in the condition of bondmen; kept 
under tutors and stewards, at whose command 
they must move obsequious. That the time ap- 
pointed by the Father, in hie Will and Testa- 
ment, when this state of thinge should cease had 
actually arrived; and now they were raised from 
the rank of slaves to the standing of sons. 

So soon as a person has terminated his non- 
age, or minority, and becomes a full grown man, 
he is no longer treated as child or servant. ` He 
is allowed to have a judgment of his own, and 
to exercise it. This similitude the Apostle uses 
to represent the difference between the people 
of God under the old economy, end the people 
of God underthe new. Under the latter they are 
permitted to exercise their reason, and to act from 
the principles infused into their minds from the 
development of the divine philanthropy. Hence 
the New Testament, after stating the ordinances 
and statutes of the kingdom of Jesus, prescribes 
no ritual or liturgy, but leaves the worshippers 
to act from that holy spirit which tbe gospel in- 
spires. Being adopted into the family of God, 
ches are to be treated as sons of God, and are ta 
act as the children of God. Hence none of the 
circumstantials of the christian worship are laid 
down in the New Testament, as were all the 
circumstantials of the Jewish worship in the Old 
Testament. Take, for instance, the Lord’s sup- 

er. The weekly and joint participation of the 
oaf and of the cup are clearly propounded and 
commanded, in commemoration of the Lord's 
death. But no rules are appended thereto 
regulating the sitting, standing, kneeling, or re- 
clining of the members; no time of the day set 
apart; no particular form of a table or the furni- 
ture thereof; no arrangement of the seats; no 


«I am uow glancing at a subject on which I have long 
wished to write a series of essays. I promised them in 
the previous volumes of this work. I have always felt 
that my readers were badly prepared to receive many 
pieces presented in these volumes, because the premises 
which authorized them, at least in part, were not stated 
and not commonly adverted to. For the fnct is, that 
since the reformation from Popery, the attention of 
christendom bas been too generally engrossed in sectarian 
projects, and in making or defending new systems of the 
ù Doctrines of Salvation,” either to scarch into, or im- 
partially learn, the oracles of God. And owing to the 
methods and arts of ee which have been 
ado from the Catholic church, the Protestant — 
with a very few exceptions, has been quite disqualifi 
for the task. These essays, so long promised, on the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian ages, we hope to be 
able to give in — volume of thin work. 96 
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collocation of the disciples; no prescriptions con- 
cerning the quantity of either element to be 
used, por advices concerning what remains, &c. 
&c. All of these items would have merited 
attention under the old economy; but for the 
reasons assigned would be incompatible with 
the genius of the new. These or similar obser- 
vations might be made concerning every item 
of the christian worship; but this sufficiently 
illustrates our meaning, and demonstrates the 
weakness of those who would lay down rules 
binding upon individuals, prescribing forms on 
these points which are left to the discretion of 
christians. Every attempt, therefore, on the part 
of any christian society to institute forms or 
modcls of the circumstantials, and to bind these 
upon individuals, or to require them in other so- 
cieties before they can fraternize with thein, is 
an attempt to judaize, or, what is the same thing 
in this connexion of ideas, to bring intu bondage 
to the spirit of the elements of the world. 
Anattempt to find a liturgy in the New Testa- 
ment, under the terme of “express precept or 
precedent for every thing,” is what subjected 
thos: called Sandemanians and Haldaniana to 
so inuch censure from many good men. How 
far they carried this attempt it matters not, or 
whether they deserved so much reproach on this 
account is not the question; the principle itself, 
if at all admitted, must lead to a stiff, unnatural, 
and formal profession of the christian religion, 
and toa spirit and temper not exactly in accor- 
dance with the spirit of adoption, and of high- 
born suns of God. Most of those congregations 
which commenced their career with a good share 
of this spirit, and with the expectation of finding 
as much precision in the New Testament in lay- 


ing down express commands or precedents for 


every thing, us wos cxhibited during the non-age 
of the religious world, have since found their 
mistake, and have accordingly changed their 
course, and found a different spirit resulting from 
a change of sentiment on this important point. 
While they have found all the instituted acts of 
social worship and of the discipline of the church 
clearly laid down, they have found also that the 
absence of that minutia of prescription as to time, 
place, and circumstances, which characterized 
the Jewish age, has left it necessary for them to 
possess and exhibit a tolerant, forbearing, and 
condescending spirit, and to make love the bond 
of perfection. 

In our next we hope to bring this review to a 
close. EDITOR. 





The Triumphs of Seepticism. 

Wien scepticism triumphs in the heart, the 
hope of immortality is banished. It crowns the 
tyrant death forever on his throne, and seals the 
conquests of the grave over the whole huinan 
race. It wraps the tomb incternal darkness and 
suffers not one particle of the reinains of the 

reat, the wise and the good of all ages to see 
the light of eternity. But consigns by an irrever- 
sible doom all that was admired, loved and re- 
veredin man to perpetual annihilation. Tt iden- 
tifies human existence with the vilest reptile and 
levels man to the grade of the ineanest inscet 
whose utility is yet undiscovered. Man’s oriyin 
and hia destiny are to its ken alike fortuitous, 
unimportant, and uninteresting. Having rubbed 
him of every thing which could make lum dear 
to himself and proud of his existence, it murders 
all his hopes of future being and future bliss. 
It cuts the cable, and casts away the golden an- 
chor; it sete man adrift on the mighty, unfathom- 
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of his origin an 
boast that you have deprived him of any real su- 
periority over the bee, the bat orthe beaver; that 
you have divested him of the highest inducements 
toa virtuous life by taking away the knowledge of 
God and the hope of heaven. Y 

have made death forever triumphant not only over 
the body, but the intellectual dignity of man; and 
that you have buried his soul and body in the 


ia this your boasted victo 






‘by human eyes. 


juice. 


[Von ¥. 


able and unexplored ocean of uncertainty, to be- 
come the 
passion and appetite, until at last in some tremen- 
dous gust, ‘he sinks to everlasting ruin.” Sa 
then, proud reasoner, of what utility is your phi- 
losophy—what your boast. 


rt of the wind and waves of animal 


ou boast that you have made man ignorant 
a stranger to himself. You 


ou boast that you 


grave of an cternal sleep never to sce the light of 
ite again—O scepticism ! is this your philosophy, 
over the bible! And 
fur this extinguishment of light and life eternal 
what do you teach, and what bestow! you teach 
us to live according to our appetites, and do 
promise us that in your Millennium man shall 
ive in a paradise of colonies alinast as indusri- 


ous, as independent, and as social as the becs. 


Well then do you preach with zeal, and exert yos 


encrgies; for your heaven is worthy of your eb 


forts, and the punity of your life is just adapted 
tothe high hopes of cternal annihilation. 


The Triumphs of Christianity. 


A TRUE believer and practitioner of the chris 
tian religion, is completely and perfectly divested 
of a guilty conscience, and of the consequent 
fear of death. The very end and intention 
of God’s being manifest in the flesh, in the 
peraon of Jesus our Saviour, was to deliver then 
who, through fear of death, were all their hie 
time subject to slavery. Jesus haw done ths 
He has abolished death and brought lize aat 
iminortality to light. He has given strengs 
to his disciples to vanquish death, and make 
them triumph over the grave—So that a lip 
ing or a dying christian can with truth san 
O death, where now thy sting! O gav 
where now thy victory! Ile conquered bi 
and by faith in him we conquer both. Ths» 
the greatest victory ever was obtained. Tow 
a christian conquer him who had for ages cc- 
quered all, is the aublimest scene ever witnessed 
And this may be ecen as ofe 
as we sec atrue chiistiandic. I know that 
perverted system of christianity inspires its so 
rics with the fear of death, because it make 
doubts and fears, christian virtues. But vier: 
ligion is not of God.. His Son died that we miz* 
not fear to die, and he went down to the gn 
to show us the path up to life again, and thes?) 
make ns victorious over the king of tyrants a: 
the tyrant over kings. Thev understand i' 
his religion who are not triuinphant over the 
terrors of guilty man. The guilty only can tss 
and the guilty are not acquainted with the ch~ 
acter, mission, and achievements of Jesus ot 
life. No one taught by God, can fear these >": 
rors of the wicked. Jésua Christ made no ee 
nant with death, he signed no articles of cap:t> 
lation with the horrible destroyer. He tow h! 
armoraway; he bound himin an invincible cha- 
and taught him only to open the door of inm- 
tality to all his friends. 

A christian then must triumph and always re- 
Our gloomy systems say, Rejoice not 
always, but afflict your souls: whereas the ape? 
tiea suy, Rejoice in the Lord always, and agai 
we say, rejoice. ‘The gospel as defined gig 
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angels of God, is, Glad Tidings of Great Joy; 
and who can believe glad tidings of great joy, 
and potrejoice? Deists, Atheists, and the whole 
host of sceptics may doubt, for thisis their whole 
system; the wicked, the guilty, and the vile may 
fear, for this is the natural issue of their actions; 
but how a christian, knowing the Lord, believ- 
ing the promises, and confiding in the achieve- 
ments of the Saviour, can doubt or fear as respects 
death or the grave, is inconceivable. Thanks be 
to God who gives us the victory. 

Some persons may doubt whether they are 
christians; and some ma 
ing, asthey would the tooth ache, or a dislocated 
joint: but that a christian should fear either 
death or the grave is out of character altogether. 
For this is the very dnft, scope, and end of his 
religion. They who are under the influence of 
such fears and doubts, have much reason to fear 
and doubt whether ever they have kpown or be- 
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these means I got te read the Star for six months; 
but either because they found out the secret that 
I was a subscriber in the name of Jehu Brown, 
or for some other reason which was never as- 
signed to me, they discontinued sending it. I 
got the “Star” no more. In 1826 I was favored 
with an interview with the Rev. 0. B. Brown, in 
Washington city, who being one of the heads of 
departments, I supposed capable of explaining 
this mystery to me. But he could not. I com- 
plained to him, and on his engagiog to have it 
forwarded to me regularly, I paid him for one 


fear the pain of dy-| year in advance, allowing the subscription price 


of the Christian Baptist in part pay. Before half 
of this year revolved, the “Star” again disap- 
peared, and one ray of it I did not see till it 
arose in Philadelphia, in the latitude of my 
friend Brantley. 

Hoping, as it had approximated towards m 
own latitude, I might be more readily cheere 


lieved the truth, the gospel of salvation. Buta! with its benignity, [ made my prayer again for 


christian in fact, or one who deserves the name, 
‘is made to rejoice and triumph in the prospects 
of death and the grave. Andwhy? Because his 
Lord has gone before him—because hie reat, his 
home, his eternal friendsand associates, his heav- 
en, his God, all hie joys are beyond the grave. 
Not to know this is to be ignorant of the favor of 
God, not to believe this is to doubt the philanthro- 
py of God, not torejoice in this is to reject the gos- 
pel, and to judge ourselves unworthy of eterna! life. 
ut the christian religion is not to be reproached 
because of the ignorance or unbelief of those 
who profess it. Alli rivers do not more naturally 
run down the declivities and wind their courses 
to the ocean, than the christian religion leads its 
followers to the sure, and certain, and triumph- 
ant hopes of immortality. EDITOR. 


The Columbian Star. 

Mr. W. T. BRANTLEY, editor of this Colum- 
bian Star, gave us, some time since, his theo- 
retic view of the “apirit of the reformers,” and 
in his remarks upon the “ pugnacious” Christian 
Baptist, he gave us a sample of the spirit of the 
opponents to reform. ‘To assert in the whole- 
sale, to dogmatize in the retail, to denounce in- 
vestigation, and to extol the present “ benevo- 
Jent”? schemes—-appear to be the order of the day 
amongst all the great men who maintain that 
roe aad is just, or very near, what it 
ought to be. i am not at present disposed to 
animadvert on the efforte, the temper, or style 
of those who are maintaining the schemes 
that maintain them. Perhaps gratitude, which 
is a fragrant virtue, obliges them to this course. 
Bat I complain of injustice, for which gratitude 
can make no reparation. 

That the religious public may know the de- 
portment of this same “Columbian Star” to- 
wards me, I will state a few facts. So soon aa | 
commenced this work, I sent it on to the “Star,” 
requesting an exchange. Six months revolved 
but no star shone upon ue. I wrote a secon 
time, stating that I would pay the difference in 
the nominal value of the two papers; but no an- 
swer was received. A‘ter three months I wrote 
for the “ Star’ as any other subscriber, promisin 
fall compensation. But yet its conductors woul 
not allow me a piace on their list of subscribers. 
Elder Jehu Brown, of Ohio, to whom I related 
these facts, told me about the close of the first 
volume that he was “tired of the Star,” and 
wished to discontinue it. I requested him not to 
discontinue it, but to order it to be sent in his 
name to Wellsburgh, Va. saying that I would 
take it out of the office and pay him for it. By 





an exchange, but without obtaining a favorable 
answer. After waiting a few months I applied 
to Mr. Rhees, agent for this paper, in the city of 
Philadelphia, to ascertain why it did not come 
on; he wrote me in reply that friend Brantley, 
ita present editor, some way hinted to him that 
there was a balance of one or two dollars per an- 
num of difference in the nominal value of the 
papers, and that this balance must be paid to 
insure a regular exchange. I wrote to brother 


Rhees to stipulate the payment of difference, - 


with a request to him to have it mailed hime 
self that I might not again be disappointed. 
And owing to this arrangement, I have been able 
to read it ee? since. 

So have the magnanimous editors and direc- 
tors of the Columbian Star conducted themselves 
towards the Christian Baptist. This is only a 
little of the spirit of those who write essays on 
the spirit of the reformers. There is not a poli- 
tical paper in the union which we have solicited 
in exchange for the Christian Baptist, and some 
of them are at three and five dollars per annum, 
that would accept of the difference of price. 
But “the children of this world are in their 

eneration wiser than the children of light.” 

complain not of paying the difference, (or I 
ask no favors from Stars;) but in this age of dis- 
ecction of spifits, any facts throwing light upon 
men’s soule cannot fail to be interesting. As 
the profits of the Columbian Star are sacred to 
missions in Philadelphia, it is likely that Mr. 
Brantley, wishes me to contribute to the cause 
in the way of an indirect tax. Epiror. 

$ 





Kentucky, Arrit 15, 1828. 
Campbellism. 

Tue following query was sent up to a small 
Association in this state for an answer:— 

“What must a church do with her preacher 
who has embraced Campbellism?? To which 
the Association in her wisdom, replied, “As we 
know not what Campbellism is, we cannot tell 
her what to do.” 

A correspondent in Kentucky aske me, “* What 
Campbelliam is?” ‘To which I answer: It isa 
nickname of reproach invented and adopted b 
those whose views, feelings, and desires are a 
sectarian; who cannot conceive of christianity 
in any ather light than an ism. These isms are 
now the teal reproaches of those who adopt 
them, as they are the intended reproaches of 
those who originate and apply them. He that 
— them when they are disclaimed, violates 
the express law of Christ. He speaks evil 
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against his brother, and is accounted asa railer or 
reviler, and placed along with haters of God and 
those who have no Jot in the kingdom of heaven. 
They who adopt them out of choice disown the 
Christ and insult him; for they give the honor 
which is due to him alone to the creature of the 
Devil; for all slander and detractions are of the 
creation of the Devil. If christians were whol- 
ly cast into the mould of the Apostle’s doctrine, 
they would feel themselves as much aggrieved 
and slandered in being called by any man’s 
name, as they would in being called a thief, a 
fornicator, or a drunkard. And they who be- 
stow such names are actuated either by the spir- 
it of fuulish jesting, or that vengeful spirit which 
would sacrifice the life as well as the reputation 
of those who deprive them of the means of self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of the intelli- 
geuce, liberty, and true happiness of mankind. 
One uninspired man’s name weighs as much as 
another’s when put into the scales of the sanc- 
tuary, and where good information and moral 
character exist it is just as honorable: but no 
intelligent christian could be pleased tobe named 
a Paulite,a Cephite, though either of these is a 
thousand times, ten thougand times more, honor- 
able than a Calvinist or Lutheran. But neither 
Paul nor Peter would own that man as a consis- 
tent disciple of Christ who chooses to call him- 
self by Paul, Apollos, or Cephas. I have always 
disclaimed every thing sectarian; and if the peo- 
ple of the different sects slander me or any of 
those who prefer the scriptures to any human 
creed, and the kingdom of Jesus the Messiah, 
to any sect; I say, if they slander us with the 
names and epithets which we disavow, they 
must answer to him who judges righteously. 
But for ourselves we protest against the name, 
the precepts, the feelings of any sect or schism 
in christendoin. 

Though some persons use such names with- 
out the intention of slander or reproach, and are 
not conscious of doing wrong, they ought to re- 
member that in this way all sectanan names be- 
gan to be approved. The time was that the 
terms Lutheran and Calvinist were a reproach. 
When these men died they became honorable, 
and are now gloried in. This was effected by 
the admirers of these men; first for the sake of 
distinction and to avoid circumlocution, and then 
with acquiescence, adopting the designation 
which their opposers gave them. 

We wish all the friends of the ancient gospel 
and the ancient order of things, to remember 
that our motto is, and we hope ever will be, to 
call no man Master or Father, in the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of our Lord. 

EDITOR. 





Extracts of Letlers, received by the last mail, stat- 
ing the success of the ancient gospel in different 
paris of the country. 


“ Biahop Jeremiah Vardeman, of Kentucky, 
since the first of November last, till the first of 
May, immersed about five hundred and fifty 
persons.” 

“ Bishop John Smith, of Montgomery co. Ken- 
tucky, from the first Lord’s day in February, to 
the 20th of April, immersed three hundred and 
thirty-nine.” 

“* Bishops Scott, Rigdon, and Bentley, in Ohio, 
within the last six months have immersed about 
eight hundred persons.” 
i TWe have heard a great deal eaid of the exer- 
tions and success of Bishop Morton; but corres- 
pondents have omitted to give the particulars. } 
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[Bishop Lane, of Washington county, Va 
from whom I had a letter not many weeks ago, 
in bie favor of the 16th April, received per last 
mail, says, “Since I leet wrote you, I have im- 
mersed about sixty persons into the name of the 
Lord Jesus, for the remission of their sius.”] 

A correspondent in May’s Lick, Kentucky, 
under date of the 14th May, informs me that, 
“ within a few months, about three hundred hate 
been immersed into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, on a profession of their 
faith that Jesua is the Messiah, the Son of God. 
These have been added to our church under the 
oversight of Bishop W. Warder. Great additions 
have been aleo made to other congregstions in 
the same vicinity.” ] 





No. 12.] Jury 7, 1828. 


Brother 5 
You say, “The Christian Baptist has doubiless 
exhibited many valuable pieces and principles: 
but, takenas a whole, I am persuaded it has been 
more mischievous than any publication I have 
ever known.” Almost all the Doctors of Divis- 
ity, of all denominations, Catholic and Protestant, 
with all the great men who are aspiring to a goed 
degree in the modem faith, will hearuly acqu- 
esce with you in declaring that the Chrisnan 
Baptist, taken as a whole, has been more mir 
chievous [to them] than even the publications of 
Volney, Voltaire, and Paine. If such be the 
book, what shall we think of the author! Ta 
the kingdom of the clergy, and to the reign of 
ignorance and superstition, to false religion, and 
to all the aids and supports thereof; I have, bro- 
ther Semple, always intended that my pen shoald 
be most mischievous, I was aware, too, that it 
advocating the cause of him who was to be as 
the refiner’s fire to consume the dross, and as the 
fuller’s soap to purify the filth of professors; I 
could not hope for an exemption from the fate of 
himself and his prime ministers. Him they ae- 
counted a public pest, a most mischief making 
spirit, and them they accounted pestilent fellows 
and sowers of mischief among the people. his 
enough for the disciple that he fare as his Lord. 
Some of the good people then, as now, joined 
with the ‘gloat pee in opposing him. When! 
hear Nathaniel, an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile, exclaim concerning hit 
“ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth” I 
am not so much alarmed to find brother Semple 
joining with W. L. M’Calla and such spirits in 
saying of the author and the work, that it is the 
most * mischievous’ publication in the world. 
But, brother Semple, what mischief has the 
Christian Baptist done? Tell me the chriatia 
on earth it has been mischievous to: tell me the 
sinner whom it has injured. If it has been s 
mischievous, so extensively mischievous, you cat 
surely tell us of hundreds, if not of thousands 
who have been —— by it. Do then cor 
descend to men of low degree,” ag Paul adtit 
es, and explain to us the nature, extent, ad 
malignity of the mischief done, and then 
will arise and make an effort to undo it. But 
how should I act, think you, when I receite 
one hundred letters for one like thine, asert- 
ing that it has done the moat and been 
the most useful paper published in this cour 
try. How far a large majority of my readen 
may flatter me, I pretend not to sav: but one 
thing I do say, that if only one tenth of my cof- 
respondents speak ae they think, and as theif 
own observation warrants, I shall have —" 
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thank the Lord while I live, that he gave me the 
heart to commence, and the ability to conduct 
this work as I have done. And if your charity 
will permit you to think that one so heterodox as 
I, can speak the truth at all, I would attempt to 
assure you that my anticipations of doing good 
by this work, have been outstripped a hundred 
fold. But this by the way. 

I must sy, however, that your assertion, if it 
could be documented by unequivocal facts, 
would be a justifiable reason for your reprobat- 
ing the work. For I proceed upon the same 
principles of reasoning with yourself in editing 
this work. I feel conscious that some of the 
dogmas taught from the pulpits and the presses 
in this country, are more mischievous than the 
writings of Bolingbroke, Herbert, or Paine. In- 
deed I consider the doctrine of physical opera- 
tions, and the textuary plan of preaching, to be 
mischievous beyond all my powers of expression. 
But I will not deal in assertions only. I will give 
the proof. First, with regard to the textuary 
mode of expounding scripture. Look at the ig- 
norance and superstition of the baptist churches, 
to say nothing of the other sects; are there nat 
many churches in Virginia, in which there are 
hundreds of members who cannot pray in public; 
who could not tell the contents, genius, or de- 
sign of one epistle or section in the New Testa- 
ment? I have found many congregations both in 
the East and West, in which not more than ten or 
a dozen persons seemed to have any taste for even 
reading or understanding the discourses of Jesus 
Christ or his Apostles; and if there were a hun- 
dred pee in the congregation, a large major- 
ity of these did not know their rigbt hand from 
their left in the sacred writings, and could scarce- 
ly tell the names of the different epistles or writ- 
ings in the two Testaments. I feel ashamed to 
avow, what I know to be fact, in nine tenths of 
the Baptist congregations in this country—and 
still worse is the condition of other sects. To 
say that I have found old men in the church that 
could not tell whether Amos wrote before or af- 
ter the Christian era—or unable to find where in 
the bible the writings of any specified apostle 
or prophet lay, would be supposed an exaggera- 
tion almost insufferable. Bue I could wish that 
thousands could not be found of this standing. 
But only look over the faces of the members of 
many congregations who are polished in the ordi- 
nary attainments of this life, and who, you know, 
could not give the meaning of a single chapter 
of God's Book; and then, with me, can you not 
deplore the methods of teaching and the teachers 
of this age? 

Again, look at the morality, to say nothing 
about the piety, of many called orthodox churches. 
I heard that you said of a certain church in Vir- 
ginia, that so general was the crime of drunken- 
mess amongst the members, that a majority could 
not be obtained to exclude one of the fraternity 
who had been beastly drunk on some public oc- 
casion. There were so many to sympathize and 
feel for him, and so many to form excuses for 
thie ‘remaining corruption; and because “ he 
was not his own keeper,” he ought to be for- 
given, even before he had repented!! Again, 
consider the detractions, evil speakings, surmis- 
es; the breach of promises and covenants; the 
contracting of debts beyond the means to pay, 
and the many defrauds thus committed with im- 
punity, blaming it too upon the times, and not 
wpon the pride and vanity of the professors. I 
say, consider all the provisions made for the 
flesh, for the gratifications thereof, with all the 
kindred evile now countenanced, tolerated, and 
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made matters of forbearance in the churches, and 
think how “ mischievous” the systeme and their 
supporters are to the myriads of profeseors in the 
present ey 

Again, look at the tendency of the doctrines 
of special operations and miraculous conversions 
upon society at large, and especially upon the 
children of the members of churches, as far as 
your acquaintance extends. Not being so well 
acquainted in Joe vicinity as in many other 
parts of these States, I cannot say what oppor- 
tunities you may have to judge of this matter, 
But I can say with truth, that not only the chil- 
dren of the members of the churches, but of the 
Bishops, are very generally (there are a few ex- 
ceptions, and indeed but few,) the most hardened 
sinners and the most profligate in the country. It 
is almost proverbial that the “sons of preachers’ 
are the greatest sinners in the congregations 
where they lite, not whither they resort; for 
many of them are seldom seen, even within the 
doors of their fathers’ meeting houses. O! brother 
Semple, if Paul were living amongst us, what 
would he say of our — and our bishops! 
If he proscribed from the bishop’s office every 
man who had “not believing children,” whose 
sons and whose daughters could be “accused 
of riotous living,” or of “being unruly”—I say 
if he were to act as he directed Timothy and 
Titus to act, what would become of nine-tenths 
of our bishops and congregations! Some of the 
bishops know full well that Paul would not 
tolerate them at all; and therefore they would. 
rather be styled Doctor, or Rabbi, or Reverend, 
or any thing that would prevent a comparison 
of themselves or their families, or congregations, 
with the instructions given concerning bishops 
in the New Testament. Now I blame the jo 
verbial profligacy and infidelity of the children 
of bishops and of members, upon the dogmas 
taught and the examples given by the teachers 
and their admirers. long as a teacher makes 
the call of Saul to the apostolic office a pattern 
of conversion, and leads his children and hearers 
to expect something similar before they can be 
converted to God; so long will the present order 
of things continue to exist. I do, then, with 
these facts and documents before me, and vol- 
umes more which I could give, fearlessly assert 
that some dogmas, and the methods of teachin 
pursued, are doing more mischief than most o 
the infidel writers of the present day. 

And when I see a good and wise man, like 
yourself, lured from the bishop’s office, and se- 
vered from the flock, the oversight of which you 
had committed into your hands, and of which 
you are one day to give an account; I say, when 

see one of your high attainments allured from 
all these sacred relations and this arenes ree 
ponsibility, to help to build up a college in the 
city of Washington, which never did promise 
any spiritual good, and which the Lord Jesus 
never stood in need of, not even when he com- 
menced with such fearful odds againet him, from 
all the schools of philosophy in Greece and Rome: 
I again say, when I see you enticed to abandon 
your flock for this vain project, for the fashion 
of this world which passes away, I am at a loss 
to say what greater mischief can be done to the 
cause of the humble gospel, than the schemes 
and projects now in fashion are doing, and with 
the greater effect too, by the good words and fair 
speeches which make them go down so well 
with the people. 

The mischief I have done, namely, that of 
seo A distrust in the public mind of the di- 
vine and infallibility of the public — 
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tors, of making the laity read with more hopes 
of understanding the sacred writings; of showing 
the impropriety of shackling the human con- 
acience, and fettering the huinan understanding 
by human creeds, and of placing in their true 
light some wild and abstract speculations of the 
scholastic theologies, of enlightening the religious 
mind on many items in which it was enveloped 
in ignorance and superstition, i8 nothing com- 
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contend that God, through the bivod of Christ 
forgives our sins through immergion—through | 
the very act, and in the very instant; just es, 
they say, God receives infants into the covenant 
or church in the very act, and in the very instant 
they are sprinkled. Their opinion I have long 
since shown has no foundation in reason or reve- 
lation. We have shown that the truth, of which 
their views are a perversion, is that when a per- 


pared with one such occurrence. These, too, ; son believes in Jesus, and is immersed, he has 
constitute the head and front of my offending. | obtained in fact and form, that which they as 
For as to the divisions and bickerings amongst | cribe to an unauthorized tradition. If they have 
members of churches charged upon me, they | become more ashamed of this human invention 
are as unreasonable as to charge the christian | than formerly, and will not say of it all that their 
religion itsclf, its founder and his apostles, with | fathers have said, namely, that a babe in the act 
all the divisions and persecutions which occurred | of sprinkling “was regenerated to God, and made 
in their day, which not themselves, but their ene-| an inheriter of the kingdom of glory; if they 
mies and opposers created. It is my opposers| have degradcd this rite to a “mere ceremony;” 
that create all the divisions and discords, which | and if some Baptists have made it mean no more 
they afterwards unjustly charge upon me. Ihad|than “making a profession; they ought to re- 
hopes of finishing my replies to you in this num- | member that their ancestors dìd not do so. 
ber, but some things yet remain to be noticed.| We do most unequivocally connect immersion 
In the mean time I must close, wishing you} and the blessings of the New Covenant, as ex- 
health of mind and body. plained in our former essays. But wo object to 
Your sincere friend, our objectors, the injustice they do us in rep- 
resenting us as ascribing to immersion the effica- 
Ancient Gospel.—No. VII. cy of Christ’s blood; seeing we declare that it is 
Christian Immersion. through faith in hie blood that we reccive re- 
Some say that we substitute water for the blood | mission in the act of immersion. Hence faith 
of Christ. This is sv far from fact, that we give and immersion are the media through which 
no efficacy to water, but through the blood of the | these blessings are conveyed tothe minds of men 
Saviour. Had he not shed his blood, all the|as stated in our last. So that the actual en- 
waters which once deluged the world would be | joyment of forgiveness, acceptance, adoption, 
unavailing. They who say that faith is necessary | and the gift of the Holy Spirit, are by a gracious 
to salvation, include neither infants nor those | necessity, made consequent on a belicving im- 
who never heard of the Saviour, and argue that | mersion into the name of the Lord Jesus. But 
faith would be as unavailing as water, were it not | this we presume was explicitly developed in our 
for the blood of the Messiah. Yet they make | last essay. 
faith necessary. Why then censure us for making | With regard to the promise of the gift of the 
immersion necessary to our enjoyment of for- Hoy Spirit aao in the second of the Acts, 
giveness. We, like them, neither include infants | we beg the attention of our renders. The pro- 
nor those who hear not of the Saviour; and like | mise referred to in that discourse of Peter, was 
them we make immersion nothing independent | doubtless the promise quoted from Joel the Pro- 
ot the blood of the great sacrifice, and of faith | phet, viz. “I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
in that blood. But we make immersion as ne- | flesh; your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
cessary to forgiveness as they and we make o &c. This promise of the gift of the 
faith, or as necessary to our being entitled to the | [Joly Spirit, he represents as fulfilled on Pente- 
blessings that are contained in the New Cove- f| cost in himself and his associates, who had be- 
nant, as they make sprinkling or immersion ne-| fore known and trusted in the Messiah; and as 
cessary to admission into the church. They will] proposed to the present audience when they 
not (I mean Baptists and Paidobaptists) receive | should believe, and be immersed into the name 
into the church unbaptized persons. We say that | of the Lord Jesus. This is what the apostle pro- 
baptism or immersion is just as necessary to our; posed to his inquiring audience when he said, 
obtaining the forgiveness of our sins, as they | “Be immersed every one of you into the name 
make it, to admission into the church. And if | of the Lord Jesus for the remission of your sins; 
thcy will allow that therc is a possibility of sal- | and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit; 
vation without faith, baptism, or admission into | for the promise of this gift is to you and ta your 
the church, why should they object tv our re- : children &c. This gift of the Holy Spirit was 
marks upon immersion, which are not moro ex- | precisely and definitely that which was promis 
clusive than their own, secing they can take so | ed by Joel, and not that which continued in the 
much latitude after laying so much emphasis { church after the age of spiritual or miraculous 
upen faith, baptism, and admission into the church | gifts expired. Peter, in the house of Cornelius 
gs to admit the possibility of salvation to infants, | witnessed the outpouring of it upon the Gentiles, 
ideots, and pagans, remote from christian privi-| when he was called to call them; thus proving 
leges. I now argue with them upon their own | the truth of his own words on Pentecost, when 
principles. he said this gift was not only promised to the 
In fact, I say no more than the Lord Jesus said, | Jews and their children who received the Mes- 
“He that believes and is immersed shall be sav- | siah, but also to such others (the Gentiles) as the 
ed.” Andhe spoke only of them to whom the | Lord the God of the Jews and Gentiles should 
gospel was preached. 1 make immersion justas | call. Hence the Gentiles spake with tongucs, 
necessary as they make faith, or as the Catholics { and gloritied God before immersion; for thia rea- 
and Protestants make sprinkling to admission | son, that God designed to ground their plea, a8 
into the church. The only difference is, that I | well as their right, to christian immersion upon 
give to immersion with faith the precise import | the fact that he had bestowed upon them the 
which the New Testament gives it; and they | same gifts he had vouchsafed upon the Jews, 
give to immersion or sprinkling, without faith, a | and thus established their claims for admission 
significance which it has not. I do earnestly | into his family. If, then, we were to suppose 
I 
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that the gift of the Holy Spirit promised to the 
converts on Pentecost consequent upon their 
immersion for the remission of sins, was the same 
as that now expected, it might with propriety be 
said that the Gentiles were not to be immersed 
for the purpose of receiving the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, inasmuch as God bestowed it upon them 
previoustoimmersion. But when we understand 
the gift of the Holy Spirit promised on Pentecost 
and that bestowed on the first converta from a- 
mong the Gentiles, as the words import in the 
New Testament usage, we are perfectly exempt- 
ed from every difficulty and from any reasona- 
ble objection, in proposing to mankind indiscrim- 
inately the remission of sins and the Holy Spirit 
through faith and immersion. For sv soon as 
any person, through faith and immersion, is adopt- 
ed into the famly of God, and becomes one 
of the sons of God, then he receives the Spirit of 
Christ: for as says Paul, t Because you are sons, 
God has sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
bearts, causing you to cry Abba, Father.” This 
is the Holy Spirit, which all who are now im- 
mersed through faith in Christ’s blood for the 
emission of sins, receive, as we explained in 
our fifth essay on this subject. It is in this sense 
only that the phrase “ gift of the Holy Spirit” can 
now be understood. Ihave always contended for 
— — ihe same ideas to the words used by the 
Apostles, which they affixed to them, and there- 
fore would prefer, in this instance, to use the 
words Holy Spirit or Spirit of God, rather than 
the phrase gift of the Holy Spirit, being aware 
that this latter phrase is, in the New Testament, 
appropriated to what we now call “miraculous 
gifts,” such as the gift of healing the sick, of 
speaking foreign languages, and of prophecy, 


&c. The phrases “Spirit of his Son,” “ Spirit of 
Christ,” “Spirit of Holiness,” “Spirit of God,” 
“Spint of Love,” “the Spirit,” “ Holy Spirit,” 


“fruit of the Spirit,’ and “a Holy Spirit,” are 
never uscd as equivalent to the phrase “gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” When, then, we mean not 
“spiritual gifts,” but “the fruit of the Spirit,” 
“the peace and joy in the Holy Spirit,” “the 
Spirit of Christ,” “the spirit of faith, of meek- 
ness, of truth, of a sound mind,” we ought to 
use such terms as were by the Apostles used to 
express those ideas, and not those which by 
them always meant something else.* 

The first disciples, when immersed into the 
name of the Lord Jesus for the remission of sins, 
obtained this blessing. Those on Pentecost ob- 
tained also the very gifts contained in the prom- 
iso made by Joel; and also all those communica- 
tions couched in the above expressions. For 
they not only possessed miraculous gifts, but 
were filled with peace and joy, with all the fruit 
of the Spirit of Holiness. 

How gracious this instifution! It gives to the 

‘ convert a sensible pledge that God, through the 
blood of Christ, has washed away his sins, has 
adopted him into his family, and made him an 
heir of all things through Christ. Thus, having 
his heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
his body washed with clean water, he becomes 
a habitation of God through the Holy Spirit.— 
Thus, according to the tenor of the Now Testa- 
ment, God dwells in him and he in God, by the 
Spirit which is imparted to him. Thus he is 
constituted a christian or a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. 

We are now prepared to consider any objec- 
tions made to these essays on immersion, 

Eprror. 


«Bee Millennial Harbinger, vol. 5. p. 166. 
PUBLISHER. 
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[From the New Harmony Gazette—May 14.] 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
Sir—In the Christian Baptist of the 7th inst. 
ublished at Bethany, Brooke county, Va. there 
18 a letter addressed to you by a correspondent, 
who signs himself A. in which he requests your 
aid and assistance to discuss séme subjects of 
ponoril interest relative to religion, with Di. 
nderhill; and there is a letter from you in re- 
ply, declining to meet Dr. Underhill, but stating 
your readiness to engage with me in the exam- 
ination of the whole religious and moral system 
which I advocate, and which you say appears 
scattered through the pages of the New Harmo- 
ny Gazette.* 

I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with you or Dr. Underhill; but from the 
opinions expressed of the talents and good inten- 
tions of both, | have no doubt that if you had 
consented to meet the Doctor, and to engage in 
a public or private discussion on subjects so in- 
teresting to every human being, much truth 
wouid have been elicited, and that you would 
have separated with cordial friendly feelings, 
and with an increase of charity for each other 
and for all your fellow creatures. 

As, however, you have declined the examina- 
tion of these subjects with Dr. Underhill, and 
have expressed your desire to discuss them with 
me, upon certain conditions contained in your 
letter, I feel myself called upon to notice your 
proposals; and more particularly as my opinion 
coincides with yours, “that such a discussion is 
needed.” The time is indeed come, when reli- 
gion should be proved to be true or false, bene- 

cial or injurious; in order that, if true and ben- 
eficial, it may become (as it well deserves to be 
made) the great busjness of life, or if it should 
be demonstrated to be founded in error and inju- 
rious, that it may be publicly known and ac- 
knowledged to be so. 

The priesthood of all the sects in the world 
are, a8 it appears to me, as deeply interested to 
make this discovery as any portion‘of the human 
race. 

An investigation, therefore, of a new charac- 
ter, upon these subjects, is become the one thin 
needful; an investigation that shall be entered 
into, not for the purpose of gaining a victory for 
any individuals, or for any sect or party in any 
country; but an investigation proceeding from a 
conviction that truth upon these matters 18 above 
all things to be desired, because of the benefits 
which it may be made to afford to mankind. 

In fact, no object can be brought before the 
population of the world, of equal interest to a 
right decision upon these great questions. 

Such a decision is required in the present ad- 
vanced stage of human knowledge, as a founda- 
tion for an improved state of society. It cannot 
be effectually obtained by any two individuals, 
nor except by the agreement of numbers who 
apes interested for the happiness of their fellow 

einge. 

Under this view of the subject, if the leading 
ministers of the religious sects in this western 
country will agree among themselves to enter 
with me and my friends into a friendly discussion 
upon these subjects either in Cincinnati or an 
other central place in the western country, this 
great object may be obtained. 

From such a course it is impossible to sa 
what extent of good may arise; and if you will 
engage to induce the leading ministers of reli- 
gion in the western states and their friends to 


+ These letters have been republished in the last num- 
ber but one of our Gazette. iði 
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meet me in that city or elsewhere, I will engage 
to muster those, who at present, are conscien- 
tiously opposed to all religions: and in that case, 
nothing on my part shall be wanting to infuse a 
genuine spirit of peace, good will, and charity, 
throughout the whole proceedings. 

Our pasty would meet under such circum- 
stances, solely with a desire to elicit truth, regard- 
less of ali personai considerations; an ope 
that all would separate with a very improved 
knowledge of human nature, and in consequence, 
with real charity and affection for each other. 

That, which the friends who think with me, 
wish to have discussed and decided, is— 

Ist. Whether all religions are, or are not op- 
posed to facts! 

Qd. Whether all religions do or do not virtu- 
ally destroy all charity, except for one sect, in 
thought, word and action? 

3d. Whether religion does or does not render 
it necessary that the great mass of mankind, in 
all countries, should be kept in ignorance and 
poverty? . 

4th. Whether all religions do or do not require 
that infants and children should be taught to 
think that there is merit in believing that the 
doctrines of their own religion are true, and that 
al! other religions are false; and that there is 
demerit in believing otherwise? 

5th. Whether all religions do or do not teach 
that there is merit and dement in loving and ha- 
ting, liking and disliking, according to their doc- 
irincs, whether in unison with man’s natural 
feelings or in opposition to them? 

6th. Whether almost all bad passions, vices, 
and moral evils, do or do not emanate from the 

instructions given in infancy and childhood, that 
there is ment and demerit in belief and in liking 
and disliking? 

7th. And lastly, whether mankind can be 
trained to become more happy, more intelligent, 
independent, charitable, and kind to each other, 
with or without religion ? 

I remain yours, 
RoBERT Owen. 


To Robert Owen, Esq. 

Sir,—Atuovuau I cannot agree with you, that 
christianity is yet to be proved true or false, | 
have no hesitation in saying that such a discuss- 
ion is neccasary, as I contemplated in my letter 
to Mr, A., a correspondent in Ohio, and as I have 
agreed to undertake in my acceptance of your 
chalicnge to the clergy. Had you scen my ac- 
ceptance of your challenge, before you wrote tho 
above cpistle, it would have appeared to you, I 
think, unnecessary, to have made the proposals 
which I see in your letter before me. By this 
time you are, no doubt, informed that I have ac- 
cepted your challenge in tpsissimis veriis, in the 
identical terms you proposed it in New Orleans. 
I take the negative of every postion embraced 
in your challenge—And now I stand pledged to 
the public, to show that you cannot establish the 
positions which you have so repeatedly proposed, 
and attempted todo. I, as a logician, wish tu 
have tangible positions definitely and unambig- 
uously expressed, and I find those in your chal- 
lenge are sufficiently so. 

s to calling in a conference of all the clergy 
and such of your sceptical friends as you please, 
for the purpose of a sort of general confabula- 
tion, I have to remark, as thie was no part of the 
— which I have accepted, I can say no- 

out 


thing a it. I may, indeed, remark that I 
have no objection to your assembling all your 
brethren sceptics, from Harmony to Lanark, if 
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any place could be found large enough to hold 
them. But as only one person can speak at onc 
to be understood and regarded, I see no 
reason of calling such an assemblage—For my 
part, however, I can cordially agree to your a 
coming with you in the debate as many of your 
sceptical friends as you may think proper. For 
my own part, although always willing to receive 
counsel well intended, and ably tendered, I am 
of opinion that it is never to be solicited until 
we have some misgivings as to our own jodg- 
ment, and feel our confidence in ourselves some- 
what shaken. 

When our debate is airl; brought to an issue, 
and published, by a faithful stenographer, every 
object is gained which could be gained from asy 
discussion. I admit that all christendom is not 
pledged to the consequences of my argument 
with you; neither are all the sceptics on the con 
tinent obliged to yield to your fate in this discus» 
sion. All that can be promised from such s dix 
cussion, is, that all the arguments and glcanings 
of two persons, who have espoused the contrary 
sides in this momentous question, shall be fully 
exhibited; one of which has devoted all his er 
ergies to — the present order of society, 
and to introduce another—the other who has 
calmly and dispassionately, without any earthly 
emolument, office, or bribe, to prepossess him in 
favor of christianity, or to labor for its spread and 
prosperity. 
surance that all religion is falsé and injurious to 
society, as to embolden him to challenge the 
teachers of religion to maintain it if they can— 
the other, confident of its truth and divine excel- 
lence, impelled by its precepts, animated by its 
hopes, and emboldened by its promises, is wil- 
ling to hazard every thing dear to him as a m 
as a mortal, and an immortal being, in support ot 
its truth, and in aid of its extension throughout 
the world.—Such a discussion cannot fail to be 
pleasing and profitable to all concerned, and the 

rusal of it, faithfully exhibited, cannot fail to 

e of some consequence to posterity. You will 
therefore please to remember, Mr. Oven that I 
havc accepted of your challenge, and all that re- 
mains, is to settle the preliminaries as soon ai 

ossible. I have, froma little experience in pub 

ic discussions, no doubt, but that I shall be able 

to maintain — good humor throughout the 

whole; and I have reason to believe that rot 

philosophy has improved your good nature sv fs 

as to make you an acceptable disputant. 
Yours respectfully, 


Carer. 





Extract of a Letter from a oneeponcent in Obio to Us 
tor. s 


Constitution of a Congregation in Ohio. 

“¢Winpaam, May 27th, 1828, was constinnd 
the Church of Christ in Windham, upon the de 
clared and manifest faith and obedience of th 
ancient apostolic gospel, as delivered by thè 
Apostle Peter to the Jews on the day of Pente 
cost, Acts ii. and afterwards by the same Apo 
tle to the Gentiles, assembled in the house 
Cornelius, Acts x. and by the Apostle Paul, 
both Jews end Gentiles in Antioch in Pisidis, 
xiii. and as declared by all the Apostles in ts 
apostolic writings: which writin taken i8 
their due connexion with the Old Testames 
and the preceding books of the New, this 
church assumes as the only, and all-sufficient 
rule of faith and obedience; withal, assuming 
the New Testament as being as perfect a rula 
directory, and formula for the faith, worship 
discipline, and government of the New — 


One of which, has felt so much ax. 
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ment church, and the icular duties of its 
members; as the Old Testament was, for the 
faith, worship, discipline, and government of 
the Old Testament church, and the particular 
duties of its members. Com Mal. iv. 4. 
with Math. xxviii. 18—20. It is farther declared 
that this church, rally recognizing the constitu- 
tional unity of the — Christ, and deter- 
mined by the grace of » in obedience to the 
apostolic doctrine, to maintain and promote this 
unity, both within itself, and with all the de- 
clared and obedient disciples of the Lord Je 
extends its fellowship to all such as have obeyed 
the gospel according to the above scriptures, by 
immersion into the one faith once delivered to 
the saints, as the same is expressly declared in 
the portions above cited; and who continue to 
justify their profession of said faith by a life 
of practical holiness, (according to the law o 
Christ.) Under the profession of the faith and 
obedience specified and provided for, in the 
above declaration, the undernamed disciples, in 
obedience to the Great Head of the church, and 
for the performance of the duties which, under 
him, they owe to each other, and to all men, 
have unanimously agreed to form themselves in- 
to a church to be designated as above. Done in 
presence of Bishops Thomas Campbell and Mar- 
_ cus Boeworth, invited to preside and assist for 
' said purpose. After the enrolment of the 
' members, Reuben Ferguson, lately an exhorter 
and preacher of the Methodist order, was duly 
` and unanimously chosén a Bishop of said church ; 
and ordained by the imposition of the hands of 
the said bishops and others, elderly members 
of said church, or assisting with it, by request, 
upon the occasion.” 


Reriew of the History of Churches —No. III. 

Wort all of the above churches manifest a 
scrupulous re to the grand constitutional 
principles of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, they 
seem to differ from each other in their views of 
the ordinance of the Great King on the subject 
of naturalization. Some of them receive un- 
naturalized persons into his realm on the ground 
of forbearance. On this subject I write with 
at caution, for I know thie question of for- 
rance has in it some perplexities of no easy 
solution, and is at least of as difficult solution as 
that concerning the amalgamation of the Jews 
and Gentiles in the christian church, decided 
by the apostles and elders in the city of Jeruse- 
lem. the scriptural propriety of receiving 
unnaturalized or unimmersed persons into the 
kingdom into which the Saviour said none can 
enter but by being born of water and of Spirit, 
little can be said either from precept or example. 
For it is — plain, that from the day on 
which Peter opened the reign of the Messieh, 
on the ever memorable Pentecost, no man en- 
tered the realm but by being born of water. 
Jew and Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
frec, could find but one gate into the empire of 
Immanuel, and with joy they enter in et this door. 
As yet there was no breach in the walla, no 
sealing ladders, no battering rams, to find an 
easier way. Jesus was yet recognized as the 

living way; and as he came by water and b 
æ he ordained that through faith in his 
blood and through water, the soldiers of the 
eross must follow him. ere were even in 
those hale and undegenerate days, matters on 
which patience and endurance must be exer- 
eised ; but they were all within the constituted 
realms. There was none without the gates de- 
mending recognition a those within, on the 
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of charity. But now the walls of this 
city of refuge, the ramparts of Zion have been 
broken through; and while the inhabitants of 
the city of have o put and trafficked 
with the world, the world has come in and traf- 
ficked with them. And now they sue for a 
treaty offensive and defensive. Well they urge 
their plea with an embassy of weeping mothers 
and acreaming infants, and who is proof against 
such importunities? But the question of the 
greatest difficulty to decide, ie, whether there 
should be any laws or rules adopted by the 
churches relating to the practice of receiving 
persons unimmersed in the assemblies of the 
saints. Whether on the ground of forbearance, 
as it is called, such persons as have been once 
sprinkled, or not at ali, but who are satisfied with 
their sprinkling, or without any, are, on their soli- 
citation, to be received into any particular congre- 
gation and to be treated in all respects as 
those who have, by their own voluntary act and 
deed, been naturalized and constitutionally ad- 
mitted into the kingdom. To make a law that 
such should be received, sppears to me, after 
long and close deliberation, a usurpation of the 
legislative authority vested in the holy apos- 
tles, and of dangerous tendency in the adminis- 
tration of the Reign of Heaven. Again, to sa 
that no weak brother, however honest in his 
professions, excellent in his deportment and 
amiable in his character, who cannot be con- 
vinced but that his infant sprinkling ie christian 
baptism, and who solicits a participation with us 
in the festivities of Zion: I say, to say by a stern 
decree that none such shall] on any account be re- 
ceived, appears to be illiberal, unkind, censori- 
ous, and opposite to that benevolence which if 
one of the primary virtues of christianity. 

Yet some will urge that if such a person is 
very solicitous for the enjoyment of the benefits 
of the church, it is no very difficult or hazardous 
thing for him to be immersed on his own profes- 
sion, and for the objects contemplated therein. 
And that if his love of the christian institution 
will not make him forbear with himself, or in 
other words, sacrifice his own partialities, we are 
not warranted, nor warrantable, in receiving him. 
Now, although I could feel eee at perfect 
liberty, in full accordance with the requirements 
of the Great King, to receive into the most cor- 
dial fellowship every one which I have reason to 
recognize as a disciple of Jesus Christ, with all 
his weaknesses, as I would call them; yet I could 
not, and dare not, say to all the members of a 
christian congregation, that they must do so too; 
end as I have no right to dispense with any of the 
institutions of Jesus Christ, I could not approve 
the adoption of a rule to receive such persons, 
which, in its direct tendency, aime at the aboli- 
tion of one of the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire. Again, if we are to fritter down the chrie- 
tian institution to suit the prejudices and weak- 
nesses of disciples, it would soon be divested 
of every prominent feature characteristic of its 

d original. There are, indeed, many matters 
on which there is full scope given for the display 
of moderation, condescension, and forbearance, 
without infringing upon the constitutional pro- 
visions of the kingdom. We may shew all 
courtesy, kindness, and hospitality to strangers, 
but to invest them with the rights and immuni- 
ties of citizens, without their voluntary submis- 
sion to the constitutional requirements in order 
to naturalization, would neither be beneficial to 
them, nor safe to the empire. Christians were 
called a sect in the times of the apostles. They 
had their peculiarities then; and although — 
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were no sects tolerated amongst them, they were 
a sect as regarded all other religious communi- 
ties. In divesting christianity of its sectarian 
character, we must not divest it of the peculiari- 
ties which made it a sect in its best days, and 
whith will keep it a sect until all the kingdoms 
and religions in the world shall bow to our King. 

I know that there is something called chanty 
in the world, which is very much flattered; but 
when dissected, is a hideous thing. To please 
the taste of any body and every body, it will 
administer to all their requirements. If medicine 
or poison is sought after, with equal liberality it 
bestows on all. Like a too indulgent mother, it 
defeats itself. If it would be cruel to give a 
scorpion when a fish is asked, it is no better to 
give a scorpion when a scorpion is desired, cs- 
pecially if he who desires to obtain it sues for it 
through mistake. On the same principles, it is 
not charity, in its true import, to gratify the vitia- 
ted humor, or caprice, or prejudice, or weakness 
of every body. While we are willing to go more 
than half way, where it is optional with us to go 
at all, to meet the doubting and the weak, there 
are certain occurrences and circumstances which 
compel us not to move at all, and the same 
charity, properly so called, governs us in both 
cases. But here we do not argue the merits of 
this question at all; but only state the result 
of much examination and reflection on the sub- 
ject. 

We have stated our reasons long since why we 
do not consider either the holy kiss, or the wash- 
ing of the saints’ feet, ordinances of the church, 
or public acts, to be habitually and statedly prac- 
tised. lf christians are to salute one another with 
a hoty kiss in the public assemblies, reason would 
say that it should be when they first see each 


-other in the morning of the Lord’s day, and not 


after they have shook hands and asked one an- 
other how they fare. To see them first salute 
one another in the usual way, and then after- 
wards introduce the holy kiss as a religious ordi- 
nance, and attend upon it with a stiff formality 
as such, is neither accordant with scripture nor 
reason. But of this we have said enough on a 
former occasion. 

In the preceding page we gave, in lieu of the 
history of another church, the constituting of one 
among the new converts in the state of Ohio. 
We have had no room for remarks upon it in the 

resent volume, and as every thing of importance 
in it has been so often canvassed in the preceding 
volumes, we do not think it so necessary to di- 
late on it at this time. EDITOR. 





Conclusion of Volume V: 

« ALL things are full of labor” was no new dis- 
covery in the days of king Solomon. Yet all 
things are regularly and incesæantly tending to 
certain ends and beginnings. The ipa 
changes in the face of nature, the varied year, 
are but the symbols of that spiritual and moral 
varicty whieh characterize the world of minds; 
and every thing in the empire of thought ia eith- 
er beginning or ending some new condition or 
circumstance in the joys or sorrows of human 
beings. For all the rivers do not more certainly 
run into the ocean than ali our actions tend te 
make us happy or miserable either in the present 
state or in the future. Men often do, but never 
should forget that all their actions, which are the 
result of their own volitions, have a tendency 
necessary and unavoidable to promote their own 
{y or sorrow. And as nothing is final on earth, 

ut only tending to eternity, we ought to know 
and bear in mind that we can neither enjoy nor 
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suffer the full result of our conduct while in the 
first act, in the mere prelude of the great drama 
of human existence. Our own happiness or 
misery is so intimately connected with that of 
others, that few, if any, of our actions terminate 
wholly upon ourselves. The good or ill of hu- 
man conduct is seldom or never individual in its 
character or termination. All these reflections 
ought to admonish us of our great responsibili- 
ties, and should teach us that there is nothing 
more unworthy of us as rational beings than to 
act without deliberation and proper motives. 
We are only so far rational as we act in eubordi- 
nation to truth; and nothing is truth, but what is 
real. All the actions which are prompted by 
mere appetite, animal passion, or caprice, are 
purely animal, and belong to us in common with 
other animals of inferior endowments. We om 
ly act the man when we act under the influence 
of motives drawn from the high relations in 
which we stand to the Creator and our fellow- 
immortala. Private and public good, -mental 
and corporal, temporal and eternal, fill up the 
whole range of commendable actions. To lose 
sight of either, is folly—to keep the whole before 
our minds, is wisdom. Efforts designed and well 
directed to promote the more lasting enjoyments 
of rational beings, are of the highest order; and 
amongst the wise and good, are most highly ap- 
preciated. But it so happens, that, in conse- 
quence of the common blindness of men to their 
true interest, the imposing influence of present 
fascinations, and the consequent error thereby 
introduced into the mind, there is nothing more 
generally disparaged than those efforts which 
are intended to put men in the legitimate course 
to real enjoyment. Hence the opposition with 
which we have to conflict in attempting to direct 
the public in the acquisition of the true and last- 
ing enjoyment of truth. For although truth is 
opposed to the happiness of no man, there are 
many to oppose truth. But they oppose it thro’ 
mistake, imagining it to be at variance with 
their honor, interest, or something identified with 
their happiness. I have long thought that truth 
is recommended merely because it necessarily 
tends to happiness, and I do not know any thing 
in the volume of supernatural truth which is not 
in its very nature promotive of the true happiness 
of all who know and obey it. Being aware of 
this, and being assured that all error ends in 
misery, we have occupied oursclves now for 
five years in directing the public attention 
what we have learned to be the most important 
truths bearing upon the actual condition of our 
cotemporaries. And in closing this fifth volume 
of our labors, we cannot refrain from reminding 
our readers that ail their happinesa consists in 
knowing and obeying truth. Error is the most 
unprofitable commodity in the whole universe— 
and the sooner it is detected, the better. 

We oppose error because it opposes happiness. 
We are opposed by the same sort of characters 
who have always opposed reformation; and for 
the same reasons. There have been millions of 
the human family kept in vassalage, religious, 
moral, and political; and myriads have fattened 
upon them, merely through the influence of er- 
ror. And now, even now, if error was detected, 
how many who are lording it over the conscien- 
ces of men and rioting in insolent ease, would 
be diyested of their influence and livings, and 
would sink down to their proper level in society. 
How many usefu] persons would arise and dif- 
fuse the blessings of light and liberty far and 
But so long as the popular errors of the 
day are patronized and triumphant, both the — 

j 
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r development of the human mind and the en- 
argement of human happiness, must continue 
impracticable. And until men’s ears are turned 
from theological fables to the oracles of God, we 
esnnot — better times or a greater augmen- 
tation of human enjoyment. 

We intend continuing our exertions, with in- 
creased energy, in this cause; and hope never to 
be less deserving of public patronage than we 
have hitherto been. Eprror. 


The true and only Standard. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor. 

“One thing, however, I was more than a lite 
surprised at—to hear so many, and of so many, 
talking about the church coming out of Baby- 
lon, and the restoration of primitive christianity 
coil order; and to see and hear of so little exer- 
tion made to bring it about; and even its warm- 
est advocates crating that it would not do to 
emerge suddenly. It brought fresh into my 
mind a circumstance thet transpired when I was 
a lictle boy, that I have often thought of when 
Viewing the christian ciiurch receding from the 
tight rule (the Scriptures) in measuring them- 
selves by themselves: An old uncle of mine, who 
had use for a number of wooden pins, set me to 
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sawing up tough rails into blocks for that purpose. 
He sawed off one asa measure for me to saw 
by, and went away. I commenced. I put the 
measure on for the first block. After starting 
the saw I threw down the measure, and held the 
block I was sawing with one hand till I cut it 
off; then made use of it to measure the next, 
and so on until I had sawed a great many. My 
uncle returned and told me I was spoiling his 
timber. I told him I did not know how that 
could be. Where is the measure I gave yout he 
said. I replied, I measured the first block by i 

the next by the last one, and so on, and when 

took a good look, I found I had about as many 
lengths as blocks. He recommended the pro- 
priety of hunting up the first block that he gave 
me, and requested me to preserve it as a — 
ure.” eF. 





Pasing Tidings. 

One Methodist and two Universalist teache 
or “ministers,” as they are called, in Ohio, o 
good standing and respectable attainmente, have 
recently renounced their favorite ims, and have 
been immersed into the belief of the ancient 


gospel. 105. 


END OF VOLUME V. 
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le no man on earth 


Br your 
not ihe title of Rabbi; for ye have oaly One Teacher; neither 
the Messizh. 


Father: for he alone is your Pather who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
assume the title of Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 


Messiah. 


PREFACE TO VOLUME VI. 


The Fathers, the Moh Ne Populars, and the 


ere + 
“Our Fathers, where are they? and the Prophets, do they 
live forever?” 

At one time we speak of our remote ances- 
tors as if they had been mere children in under- 
standing in comparison of ourselves and our co- 
temporaries; at another, we represent their views 
and their authority es paramount to all our com- 
peers. If their viewa were congenial with our 
own, then they were the wisest and the best of 
men; but if we differ far from them, then as du- 
teous sons, we only wish they had been more 
wise and less superstitious. Thus their authori- 
ty rises or sinks in our estimation, as they ha 

n to coincide with our sentiments, or differ 
from us in their views. In all our comparisons 
we are wont to make ourselves the standard of 
perfection. If we at all admit that we are im- 
perfect, we are sure to make our “ failings lean 
to virtue’s side;’? and when compared with the 
faults we see in others, our frailties are to be at- 
tributed to circumstances beyond our control 
and so sompletely eclipsed by the splendor of 
our virtues, as rather to represent the dark spots 
in the sun, or the shade in the picture, as neces- 

to the brillisncy of the whole. 

ut if we were to use that reason of which we 
boast, a little more, and submit less to the sug- 
gestivuns of seli-love and self-admiration, we 
would not only think more humbly of ourselves 
but we would do more justice to the merits o 
others. In thet case neither the names nor the 
authority of our ancestors would be plead as a 
justification of our sentiments or practices, nor 
would their weaknesses be urged in extenuation 
of our own. They were men constitutionally 
like ourselves, and only circumstantially differ- 
ent. Whether they were wiser or better than 
-oursclves or our coevals, depends not upon any 
constitutional superiority, but rather upon the su- 
periority of their or our circumstances. Their 

rtunities may have been better or worse than 
ours, and all the difference of a moral or intel- 
lectual nature between thom and us must be re- 
solved into their or our superior attention and de- 
votion to truth and goodness. 

Many Doctors of the Church of Rome would 
have made first-rate Puritans; and many morose 
Dissenters would have made hierarchical tyrants 
in other times and other countries. Many in 
this age, whose illiberality and religious wrath 
are fully vented in bold invectives and ungener- 
ous detractions, would, had they lived a few cen- 
turies ago, have found no gratification to their 
religious vengeance but in the racks and tortures 
of inquisitorial cruelty. They who are now sa- 


ted with burning men’s writings, would then 
have consumed dair persons. ose too, who, 
in this century, are pleased to prove their faith 
and practice by an appeal to the fathers, would, 
in the days of Luther, have maintained the in- 
fallibility of the Pope and the sovereign arbitre- 
ments of clerical councils. And they who would 
now bind men’s consciences to a covenant and 
creed framed by the fathers of modern tradition 
would have argued in the days of John Huss an 
Jerome of Prague, that the Bible was not to be 
read by the ignorant laity. 

While, in this age of invention, the winds and 
the waves, the rivers and the deserts, the moun- 
tains and the vallies are made to yield to scien- 
tific and mechanical skill; while the human 
mind is bursting through the sheckles and re- 
straints of a false philosophy, and developing tho 
marvellous extent of its powers, it is not to be 
supposed strange and unaccountable that the 
moral and religious systems of antiquity should 
be submitted to the scrutiny of enlightened in- 
tellects, and that men of reflection and indepen- 
dence should dare to explore the creeds and the 
rabrics of ages of lees light and more supersti- 
tion. Truth has nothing to fear from investiga- 
tion. It dreads not the light of science, nor 
shuns the scrutiny of the most prying inquiry.— 
Like one conscious of epotless innocence and 
uncontaminated purity, it challenges the fullest, 
the ablest, and the boldest examination. On the 
other hand, error, as if aware of its flimsy pre- 
tensions and of the thin veil which conceals its 
deformity, flies from the torch of reason, and 
dares not approach the tribunal of impartial in- 
quiry. She hides herself in the fastnesses of re- 
mote antiquity, and garrisons Kerself in the forti- 
fications erected by those she honors with the ti- 
tle of “the Fathers.’ When she dares to visit 
the temples of human resort, she attires herself 
in the attractions of popular applause, and piques 
herself upon the number, infiuence, and respec- 
tability of her'admirers. But with all her blan- 
dishments, she is ag impudent impostor, and is 
doomed to destruction*with all her worshippers. 
But Truth, immortal Truth! the first-born of 
Heaven! by the indisputable rights of primoge- 
niture, shall inherit ali things, and leave her an- 

nist, T, to languish forever in the ever- 
lasting shame and contempt of perfect and uni- 
versa] exposure. i 

To Truth eternal and immortal, the wise and 
good will pay all homageand respect. Upon no 
altar will they offer her as a victim; but at her 
shrine will æacrifice every thing. What, then, 
is Truth $ — —— She is j 
herself. °*Tis not merely the exact iia ae 
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dence of words with ideas. This is but verdal 
truth. ’Tis not the mere agreement of the terms 
of any proposition with logical arrangement.— 
This is logical truth. But it is the correspon- 
dence, the exact agreement of our ideas with 
things as they are. So that the representations 
of truth are the exact pictures of all the realities 
about which we are conversant, or in which we 
are interested. She leads to happiness all who 
obey her; but those that disdain her precepts de- 
stroy themselves forever. 

But “the fathers”? are often urged as decisive 
evidence, superseding the — of farther in- 

uiry. All sects have their fathers, to whom 
ey are wont to appeal. There is father Irene- 
us, Origen, Ambrose, Austin, Tertullian, Athan- 
asius, of high repute amongst the more ancient 
sects. There is Father Calvin, Luther, Zuinglius, 
&c. &c. among the moderns. There is Father 
Wesley, Fletcher, Asbury, Coke, amongst the 
more recent. There are, too, Fathers Gill, Ful- 
ler, and Booth, amongst those who say they have 
no father on earth. Fon, even amongst these are 
slready enrolled some whose graves are not yet 
een, and whose errors are not yet forgotten. 
Thus one of our Stare of the first magnitude, if 
we are to enumerate the square inches of its sur- 
face, has recently quoted in support of the poput 
schemes of ostentatious benevolence, Fathers 
Baldwin, Furman, and other Doctors, concerning 
whose standing in the unseen world we have as 
——— nothing. How long it may be before 
- Holcomb, Rogers, and Allison are enrolled 
amongst the Fathers, we cannot guess; but from 
the spirit of some of our father-making writers 
already exhibited, it eannet be but a few days. 
But, methinks, those reputed wise and pious 
who are yet with us, should here be admonished 
to take good heed to what schemes they lend 
their names and the weight of their influence. 
Im this way they may see that good or evil of wide 
end long extent must result to posterity from the 
application of their reputation, however well or 
i earned it may be, to those schemes which al- 
most every month gives birth to. The good or 
ill that men do generally long survives them. 
The defects and weaknesses of great men are 
more frequently appealed to in justification of 
errors and mistakea, than their more wise and 
excellent actions. And such is the relaxing in- 
fluence of the bad examples of men reputed great 
and good, that their admirers are much more 
wont to transcend their defects than their virtues. 
They are content with falling a little short of 
their excellences; and without much compunction, 
can go a little beyond their infirmities. One 
good example is worth a thousand lectures, but 
a bad one defeats the object of many admoni- 
tions. 

“Our Fathers, where are they?”—Some of 
those looked up to as Fathers in Israel, were 
doubtless ignorant and evil men. And who in 
remote ages and countries can tell which of those 
men were real saints, and now in the presence 
of God? And before their names can sanction 
any thing, it ought to be ascertained whether 
God has approved of their views and behavior, 
and whether they have been rewarded withs 
place at his right hand; for would it not appear 
worse than ridiculous for us to quote as authority 
for any religious tenet or fie tes men whose 
mames are not found enrolled in the records of 
Heaven, but are now the associates of those who 
are reserved in chains of darkness until the judg- 
ment of the great day? The mere suspicion 
that such may be the unhappy fate of some can- 
enized sainis, forbids any appeal to the Fathers 
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as decisive of any question affecting the faith or 
practice of christians. 

A few men in the United States, not more per- 
hapa than half a dozen of Doctors of Divinity, 
have done more within forty — to divest tbe 
Baptists of their ancient simplicity and love for 
the Bible, than all the Dectors of modern Divin- 
ity among them will restore in one century. 
Scarce a relic of the ancient simplicity of the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, and those persecuted 
christians, from whom the Baptists in these Uni- 
ted States are proud to reckon their descent, or 
to identify with themselves as fellow-professors 
of the same gospel and order of worship, now 
remains. These modern good, and wise, and 
leading men, being intoxicated with titles and 
worldly respectability, have co-operated to be- 
come imitators of their more respectable neigh- 
bors, the Presbyterians and Episcopalians. They 
have formed a young St. Giles for every old St. 
Giles amongst the Paidobaptists: and have ac- 
tually got the whole machinery of the popular 
establishments in full employment to build up 
great meeting houses, parsonages, and culleges; 
to have a learned priesthood, tithes, and offer- 
ings; conventions, missionaries, tracte, and edu- 
cation societies, with all the “benevolent 
schemes” of the day. And those who will not 
say Amen to the whole paraphernalia, are here- 
tics, unregenerated sinners, like myself. Their 
more fortunate and more respectable neighbors 
are pleased to see them follow up in the rear, for 
they want to see them of the same spirit with 
themselves, knowing full well that they can al- 
ways keep them inthe rear! Yes, they have the 
money, and the learning on their side, and this 
train of things going on fortwo centuries. When 
they wish to make a new levy for a new theolog- 
ical school, they can enforce their claims with a 
newargument Yes, they say, “See, brethren, all 
christendom is awaking from its slumbers to the 
importance of marshalling an army of effective 
clergymen. Even the Baptists are now convin- 
ced of their supineness and errors in former 
times in relation to their teachers, and now they 
are making great efforts to educate and support 
their clergy as they ought always to have done. 
Let us, then, advance in the even tenor of our 
way, stimulated, as we ought to be, by the exer- 
tions of those who have felt the force of our ex- 
ample, and feel it to be their duty to go and do 
likewise.” So pleads a Paidobaptist; and what 
Baptist of the Old School would not blush in his 
presence! For my part, I feel no anxiety for the 
result. Tho children of the flesh will manifest 
themselves, and it is right that they who are of 
the world should speak of, and like, the world. 
But thoee who believe the good confession 
which the King of Martyrs confessed before Pon- 
tius Pilate, will delight to know and to teach thst 
“Christ’s kingdom is not of this world.” And 
they do know that no camal crowd of worshi 
pon will be owned by him as a church of his. 

ut some there are who would rather commune 
with orthodox Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
in building colleges, making clergymen, issuin 
tracts, raising funds for theological schools, an 
in the Lord’s supper, than with such heretics as 
those who contend for carrying out the above 
good confession into practice. 

In commencing the sixth volume of this work, 
I feel myself enboldened to say that my labors 
have not been in vain; and I do thank God that 
I have been enabled to persevere in one undevi- 
ating course, aiming at ` the an- 
cient order of things, and that he has given me 0 
much success in my efforts, as to i — 
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look forward with large expectations to a liberal 
harvest which is whitening all around. The 
number of my readers has regularly augmented 
from the first sheet until now, and every volume 
of this work has been commenced under an in- 
creased patronage. Many have solicited its en- 
largement, and numerous propositions have been 
made for changing its name, size, and terms of 
ublication. Some of the reasons are weighty: 
ut ae we have not yet got through the iteme in 
our original proposals, we will continue it in its 
resent form for at least the present volume. 
ur opponents are generally al] silenced, and 
it is likely that those who are devoted to the pre- 
sent order of things will have, by this time, learn- 
ed so much prudence, (if it can be learned,) as 
to allow us to proceed without opposition, except 
when and where they know we cannot hear 
them; and no doubt they are convinced that their 
own cause will best succeed when its merits are 
kept from investigation. Eprror. 


Essays on Man in his Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. I. 

Primitive State.—No. 1. 
“THe PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS Man.” 

“t Know thyself,” was the wisest maxim of the 
wisest core sc of the wisest pagan nation of 
antiquity. “Know thyself” is inculcated by all 
the prophets and apostles of all the ages of rev- 
elation. And while the wisest man of the 
wisest nation in theology taught as his first max- 
im, that “the fear of the Lord is the beginnin 
of wisdom ;” and while the Saviour of the worl 
taught, thet “it is eternal life to know the only 
true God, and his Son Jesus Christ whom he com- 
missioned,’”’ both concur in inculcating the ex- 
cellence, and in teaching the utility and impor- 
tance of self-knowledge. Our * necessarily 
en s the first chapter of self-knowledge; 
and here the bible begins. This volume, replete 
with all wisdom and knowledge requisite to the 
happiness of man during every period of his ex- 
istence, in time and to eternity, wisely and kind- 
ly opens with the history of man’s creation, and 
closes with his eternal destiny. Toit we are in- 
debted for every correct idea, for every just sen- 
timent on this subject in all the volumes and in 
all the intellects on earth. Destroy it and all 
that has been deduced, borrowed or stolen from 
it, and man is not only a savage in disposition, 
but as rude and ignorant of hie origin as the 
beasts that perish. This is an assertion made 
with full knowledge of all that is claimed by 
sceptics, and alleged by unbelievers, from the 
days of Celsus down to the era of Mental Inde- 

. And the day is not far distant in 
which we trust this will be universally admitted. 

Considering the bible, therefore, as the only 
oracle on this subject; viewing it as containing 
the whole sum total of all that mortal man can 
know of his origin, we shall only hear and attend 
to its representations of the origin of man. And 
first we shall attend to his creation:—After God 
Almighty had formed the heavens and the earth, 
and fitted the latter for the abode of that crea- 
ture for whoin it was made, he ——— with 
singular deliberation to create this most august 
of all the creatures of his vast empire. en 
suns were to be lighted, and all the hosts of the 
heavens end the earth marshalled, he was pleas- 
od, without a preamble or a preface, to command 
them into being; but when man, the sovereign 

this globe, was to be fashioned, he pauses, 
and retires within himself for a model, * makes 
his own image the grand archetype of man. He 
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builds hie body from the elements of the earth. 
He gives him a soul or animal life in common 
with all the animals created; but he infuses into 
him from himself directly, without any interven- 
tion, e spirit, a pure intellectual principle. So 
that manstands erect, one being possessing body, 
soul and spirit. His body was as earthly as that 
of any other creature, onl of more delicate and 
exquisite organization. His soul or animal life, 
which gives him all the passions, was like theirs, 
save that it was not the governing principle; but 
at the head of all, and above all, his intellect or 
spirit was enthroned, which placed him incom- 
parably above every other inhabitant of the 
earth. Thus Adam stood a triune being, having 
a body, a soul, and a spirit, each of them per- 
fect in every respect, and perfectly united and 
subordinated in one sublime constitution; the 
pin enthroned in the head and as the head; 
the soul resident in the heart, and not only ani- 
mating but energizing the whole body in perfect 
obsequiousness to the intellectual department. 

By the way, we may observe, that the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, as well as the English, 
have had three terms which they used asdistinctly 
expressive of these three. These are the body, 
soul and spirit, of the English; the corpus, anima 
and animus, of the Latine; the soma, psuche and 
nous, of the Greeks; and the nerep, and 
ruth, of the Hebrews. These in each language 
are representatives of each other; and the most 
of the modern languages have the same — 
ness of phraseology in marking each of the con- 
stituents of man. Tho body is the organic maes, 
animated and pervaded by the soul or animal life, 
which, as the scriptures say, is in the blood; and 
the spirit is that pure intellectual principle which 
acts immediately upon the soul and mediately 
upon the body. e know that in popular use, 
the terms soul and spirit are generally used as 
synonymous, and have been so in the practice of 
all languages; but when we wish to speak with 
the greatest perapicuity or emphasis, we distin- 

ish these from one another. Thus Paul praye 

or the Thessalonians, that God would sanctify 
them wholly, their body, soul and spirit. Tho 
body and soul, in common usage, denote the 
whole man; but when we speak — 
we say, body, soul and spirit. Each of these has 
its respective attributes and powers. The spirit 
has the faculties we call the powers of under- 
standing; the soul has its passions and affections; 
the body has its organs and their functions. In 
man reason and all intelligence belong to the 
spirit, ogee with volition in its primary char- 
acter. All the passions and affections belong to 
the soul, and are identified with animal life; all 
the appetites and propensities strietly belong to 
the body. But eo united are these constituents 
of man, that what one does the others do like- 
wise. So that while we define thus, we know 
that in all the actsof the man there is such a com- 
bination of energies that the whole spirit, soul 
and body, move in perfect concert in all those 
acts which are properly called human. A hint 
or two of this sort, without an elaborate disqui- 
sition, illustration, or proof, we suppose neces- 
sary to a correct view of man; but to enter large- 
ly into this matter, would require a volume itself, 
and would not, perhaps, repay for either the trou- 
ble of writing or reading it. 

The government belonged to the spirit; ite 
ministers were the passions, and the whole body 
moved in subordination to these. So intimate 
were the soul and — in all their acta and 
movements, that they became perfectly identifi- 
ed with each other, and the one torm ee 
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representative of both—as one family name rep- 
resents both husband and wife. But while con- 
templating man in his first state, we must call in 
all the helps we have to conceive of him in ac- 
cordance with his primitive dignity. Asa per- 
fect being, then, his reason, his passions, and his 
appetites existed in the most reguiar and harmo- 
mous connexion with each other. Their natural 
and necessary dependance was duly felt and ac- 
knowledged; and their subordination was foun- 
ded in perfect reason. 

Capable of deriving pleasure from a thousand 
sources in the material system by means of his 
senses, he was also qualified to énjoy the most 
intimate relation and acquaintance with the spir- 
itual system by means of his intellectual facul- 
tics. ‘Thus the pleasures and enjoyments of 
two worlds were inade accessible to man in the 
state in which he was created. 

Being thus constituted capable of enjoyments 
so numerous and multiform, he was the most per- 
fect creature in the universe, as far as human 
knowledge extends. He was the lash and if we 
may judge by the regular gradation of all the 
works of creation, as narrated by Moses, he was 
the besl work of God. But as he was endued 
not only with the powers of acquiring and accu- 
mulatiag enjoyment from two worlds, but with 
the faculties for communicating it, he was in his 
very nature social, and required co-ordinate be- 
ings for the gratification of his powers of com- 
munication. Hence from himself God created a 
co-ordinate being of the same cndowments, but 
of still more delicate organization. 

Kindred society became the consummation of 
human bliss, because necessary to fill up all man’s 
capacities for enjoyment. A maleand a female, 
posscesed of one common nature, mutually de- 
pendent on each other for all the higher enjoy- 
ments of that nature; in their creation inscpara- 
bly allied to each other; and in all their wants, 
desires, and enjoyments, reciprocal, finish the 
— of primitive bliss in man’s original state. 

hus was man created and circumstanced; and 
after the intelligent, pure and happy pair were 
introduced to each other, God, their Creator, in- 
ducted them by his own hand into the garden of 
delights, which for them he had previously form- 
ed and beautified with all the exquisite charms 
which the cumbined influences of virgin heaven 
and earth werc capable of producing. Then “the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” And here we shall leave 
them for the present, Epiror. 





Remarks on Sanvuel xv. 22, 23. 


t And Samuel srid, Ias the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold to obey is better than sucrifice; and to 
hearken, than tke fat of rama, For re!:ellion is as the sin 
of witcheraft, and stubbornness is xs iniquity and idolatry; 
becouse you have rejected the word of the Lord, he has 
aleo rejected you from being king.” 

Wues the mind is not in complete subjection 
to the authority of God, it is easy to find excuses 
to apologize fur disobedience to the plaincet in- 
junctions. Jt is net caay to conccive a plainer 
command than that which was given to Saul with 
respect tu the destruction of the Amalckites and 
all their possessions; yet he obeyed it only so 
far as it appeared reasunable to hiinself, and even 
attempted to cover his iniquity by a show of zeal 
for the institutions of religion. He conceived 
that he was not limited to exact and punctilious 
obedience; and that having performed what he 
considered the substance of his commission, he 
was ot liberty to uso his discretion in ming of 
less importance, The part in which he failed 
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appeared to him ao trifling, that, on meeting Sam- 
uel, he declared that he hed “ performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord.” The trivial instances 
in which he departed from his instructions were 
not worth mentioning as an exception. He bad 
aid due attention to what he looked upon as the 
undamentals of hie commission. He did not 
think that it was likely that he should be called 
to account for using his diecretion as he hed done, 
with respect to things of so little importance; 
and especially, as he had altogether consulted the 
interests of religion in the liberties he had taken. 
So far was he from seeing any criminality in tne 
slight deviations which he bad mado from his 
instructions, that when Samuel charged him with 
disobeying the voice of the Lord, and laid de- 
fore him the instances in which he had done æ, 
he continued confidently to affirm that be had 
obeyed the commandment of thec Lord; “ vea, 
I have obeyed the voice of the Lord;” and rot- 
withstanding the exceptions which he could no 
altogether conceal, he atill pleaded that he had 
subatontially fulfilled hiscommission. This was 
indeed a discriminating obedience, but it was ne 
on that account the more acceptable to God, 
and although he had conceived that he hud ful- 
filled the chief object of his mission, and that 
therefore small exceptions would be overluoked, 
we find that the Lord does not give him credit 
for fulfilling hie instructions at all, but charges 
him with complete disobedience; “ Because vou 
have rejected the word of the Lord, he hes also 
rejected you from being king.” Temptation is 
never mote dangerous than when it pretends to 
set aside obedience to certain divine injunctions 
for the sake of the general interests of religion 
The covetousness of Saul and the Ieraclites was 
here cloaked by an apparent concern for the gio 
ry of God and gratitude for their victory. The 
command to destroy all the possessions of the 
Amalekites would eppear unreasonable to ba- 
man wisdom, and therefore they thought to evade 
it by destroying the most worthless of the prop- 
erty, and by consecrating the remainder to the 
service of God. If they did not cxactiy obey 
the word of the Lord, they considered that ther 
had made a sufficient amends by devoting thes 
costly sacrifices to his worship. But their cammal 
policy was utterly detestable in the estimation of 
God. “And Samuel said, Has the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices es in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold to ober 
is better than sacrifice; and to hearken, than tte 
fat of rams: for rebellion is as the sin of wiwt 
craft, and stubbornness as iniquity and idoiatn.” 
The conduct of Saul and tho Israelites an this 
occasion, cannot but remind us of those Chr 
tians who make the pretence of usefulness a jus 
tification of their conduct in not fully oberitt 
the voice of the Lord. Some will not guit tisi? 
connexion with anti-christian churches bc cavz:, 
by giving up their stations, they would give up 
their usefulness. They have now an catcnsive 
field for labor, from which they would be exci 
ded if they should give up their situation. “ ‘Ihe 
chief thing is the salvation of sinnera: we mus 
sacrifice things of inferior moment to this grea! 
consideration.” I would ask such persons how 
they can condemn Saul, and think to stand et- 
cused themselves? Is not their conduct rebell- 
ion against the Lord? Does it not charge him 
with giving commanda inconsistent with the er- 
tensive propagation of the gos el, and exalt oar 
wiedom above his? Has the Gord ag much de- 
light in our sill (eo of usefulness as he bas 
in our obeying is voice? What should we thizk 
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of her infidelity to her husband, that, by this 
means, she provided for him and his family ?— 
And is it not the same thing to disobe God un- 
der a pretence of serving him more effectually? 
At firet view it might appear that, of all the ser- 
vants of God, the persons I allude to were the 
most useful and successful propagator of the 
gospel, as they make this the ground of their dis- 
obedience. But in general we shall find it to be 
the reverse. They are usually toiling, and mourn- 
ing the want of success throughout their lives. 
I beseech such persons to consider whether they 
are not decciving themselves, and whether use- 
fulness to their own temporal interest does not, 
asin the case of Saul, lie concealed under the 
pretext of usefulness to the cause of Christ. If 
worldly interests and honor were as much en- 
geged to bring them out of their present situa- 
tion as they are in holding them init, I verily be- 
lieve that the arguments of usefulness would ap- 
pear in another light.—Seripture Magasine. 





Extract of A Leiter. 
“Kentucky, June 25, 1828. 

“ Your Christian Baptist of June has just 
come to hand, containing your expose of Bish- 
op Semple’s unwary sayings relative to the C. 
B. At the time those letters first appeared in 
the Star, the writer was sang? the side of a 
white-headed and venerable han: who, after 
the reading of those letters of Bishop Semple’s, 
remarked that he regretted to hear such senti- 
ments fall from the lips of any Baptist; especial- 
ly from the pon of a man renowned for his wis- 

om, piety, and divinity; that he thought him 
very vulnerable, and that he expected you would 
wound him deeply, as your readers here think 

ou have done. The writer has not those letters 

y him; but, as well as he recollects, the Bishop 
says that “there is much room left in the New 
Testament for conjecture upon the subject of 
church government.” This is sound Episcopa- 
lian or Erastian divinity, but unsound Baptist 
divinity. This sentiment is more fully and 
clearly expressed by two learned Episcopalian 
or orthodox divines, Mosheim and Scott. The 
former is celebrated for his erudition, and for 
exhausting the vocabulary of his slander against 
the poor, defenceless, heretical, enthusiastic, and 
——— Ansbaptists; for whom he secms 
to heat his furnace sevenfold hotter than it was 
wont to be heated. The latter was ronowned 
for his “‘deep-toned piety,” and for adapting his 
divinity to the taste of doctrinal Calvinists and 
practical Arminians, two irreconcilable parties; 
fara avis in terris; an extraordinary talent. These 
Divines aay that no form of “church government” 
can be proved to be exclusively of divine ap- 
pointment. The Baptist Bishop has improved 
upon the Episcopalian Bishops, and says that 
“much room is left for conjecture.” Jt was said 
long since that great men (Doctors of Divinity) 
are not always wise; neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment. “Therefore, said [, Hearken 
to me: I also will show mine opinion. Dead 
flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savor; so doth a little folly 
him that is in reputation for wisdom and honor.” 
Notwithstanding this declaration, Dr. Scott, in 
hie commentary upon the Ephesian Bishops, 
(els. xx.) says thet Congregational episcopacy 
was that ——— by the Apostles, and that 
Catholic, English, and Methodistic episcopacy 
wae introduced shortly afterwards, gradually and 
imperceptibly, by the superior age, experi- 
ence, abilities, and — of the senior Biah- 
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ops. Mosheim speaks definitely of John’s im- 
mersion, and calls immersion the primitive 
institution; and of faith being required before 
immersion in primitive times, and of bishops 
presiding over one congregaliun, who were re- 
markable for their simplicity in doctrine, incul- 
cating faith, hope, love, and for their zeal and 
faithfulness; yet he practised sprinkling before 
faith, and wos a dear and ardent lover of me- 
tropolitan and diocesan episcopacy. Dr. Scott 
studied and prayed two whole ycars upon the 
subject of baptiem, during which time he sprin- 
kled no infants, his concience was so tender; 
yet, with all his ample opportunities fur research 
and investigation, and stores of ancient ecclesi- 
astical literature, and his vast powers of con:pre- 
hension, and his superabundant share cf ortho- 
doxy, he decrees that “Sin the Jordan,” “into 
the water,” can mean, (not does,) but can mean 
at Jordan, at the water, by a long charitable 
stretch of language, criticism, and divinity. He 
was also a satellite, revolving round metropolitan 
or city bishops, and ultimately lest all his ten- 
derness and scruples of conscience about aprink- 
mg babies. Doctor Semple, who has spent thir- 
ty-five or forty years of his uscful and exemplary 
life in building up the Congregational and inde- 

endent form of Baptist “ church government,” 
in the republican state of Virginia, now, in his 
last days, throws his well-earned and dear-bought 
influence into the scale of latitudinarianism, by 
saying that “there is much room left for conjec- * 
ture,” and by calling the Christian Baptist * wild 
chimeras. All these, to say the least of them, 
are dead flies in the medicines of these physi- 
cians, and do now, and will continue to send 
forth a stinking savor. 

“« As tbis is an age of hard study and deep-ton- 
ed divinity, and es thousands are now upon the 
big theological wheel, in the different sectarian 
factories, who will shortly be thrown upon the 
community, full of sweet-toned theology, we 
shall proffer a few themes for them to ruiminate 
and write upon, in their devotional hours:—If 
there is nothing but “a charter of church gov- 
ernment” in the New Testament, without any 
specific rule or bye-lawse, are there any bye-laws 
upon any other subject? And if there be not, 
can there be any thing wrong in the religious 
world? Is not Shasterism and Mahometanism 
as right as any other ism? And are not their 
forms of * church government and bye-law” as 
good as any ever made since the New Testament 
was finished? Ifthe peace, order, government, 
and bye-laws of God’s kingdom are left to con- 
jecture, or are indefinite, does this idea not 
prove him deficient in wisdom and benevolence 
to legislate definitely? and does it not derogate 
from, and materially reflect upon his character, 
asthe King eternal, immortal, and invisible ł}— 
What would the Americans think of a colossal 
and cedar-like politician, who would tell them 
that after electing, empowering, compensating, 
and sending their sages to Philadelphia to frame 
their constitution, to define and establish their 
laws—that now no person could divine whether 
oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, or democracy 
was the government of the United States? That 
great and good men had chosen and administer- 
ed all four of those kinds of government, and 
that the government of England, France, Spain, 
and America, were all authorized by the consti- 
tution of the United States, and that they could 
all exist and all be administered at the same time 
by the Americans? Would he not either pity 
the ignorance or detest the dissimulation of the 
politician who would a different opinion 
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tt wild chimeras?” The publication of these 
sentiments is doubtless owing to Dr. Noel's po- 
litical adrvituess and insincerity, and not to Bish- 
op Semplets well known prudence. If not, a 
mun of Bishop Semple’s dignity, generosity, and 

enctration, must have seen and lamented the 
folly of such management. 

‘Hoping that you may possess, and manifest, 
and cultivate that love which covers the blemish- 
es of those who love our Lord Jesua Christ in 
sincerity, | subscribe myself your friend and 
brother. ‘Juun Carysosrom.”? 


Ancient Gospel.—No. VII. 
Fuith and Reformation. 

Tusvi written seven essays under this head, 
on luunersion. I now proceed to Reformation. 
la the evangelical order, Faith is the first and 
capital item. But as we have said so much up- 
on this item in tho preceding volumes of this 


work, we thought it most expedient to call the 
attention of our readers to 
as exhibiting the gospel in water. Having ex- 


hibit d tne scriptural import and design of this 
christian institution in general terms, I feel at 
liberty to proceed to the other grand items asso- 
cinted therewith. And before we proceed to 
Reformation, we shall again call up the subject 
of Faith to the attention of our readers. As we 
have often said, no subject has been involved in 

reater mystery and darkness than the nature of 
faith. The labors of many commentators and 
of thousands of sermonizers have been employ- 
ed to show that faith is something more than the 
more belief of testimony, or something different 
from it. The people have been so often told 
what it ig nol, and what it ts, that few of them 
know any thing certain about it. Before the age 
of metaphysical refinement, there was no dith- 
culty inunderstanding this subject. Heneethere 
is nut an instance on record in the New Testa- 
ment of any person inquiring of the Apostles 
what they meant when they proclaimed “ refor- 
mation towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ... ‘This is a striking proof that their hear- 
crs understood the A olen as using this word 
in the common acceptation of their times; as de- 


noting - 
ot what they proclaimed.— 


But to consider attentively the reason why so 
much stress or emphasis is laid upon faith or be- 
lief by our Lord and his Apostles, will do more 
than nny deħuitions or descriptions, to render 
faith plain and intelligible to all. 

And here let it be noted that the philanthropy 
of Cod, sunetimes called his grace or his favor, 
must bs knuwn before it can reconcile, please, 
or contort any human heart. This is the golden 
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faith necessary, and itis just precisely that whick 
prevents any living man from enjoying the favor 
of God in this life, or the blessings ot the ealva- 
tion of the gospel without faith. For if it could 
have been arte that men could have enjoyed 
the favor of God without knowing it, or known 
the favor of God without hearing of it, or heard 
the favor of God without a report or testimony 


concerning it—faith never would have been 
mentioned, required, or made a 1o 
our cnjoyment of salvation. For as Paul sayı 


about the law, we may say of faith: If there 
could have been a righteousness obtaincd by 
law, then faith would not have been preached; 
and if salvation could have been conferred with 
out believing the report thereof, taith or belief 
had never been proclaimed to mortal man. But 
in no other at than by testimony, oral or write 
ten, could the love of God, through his Son, be 
known to men; and therefore in no other way 
than by believing the testimony, can the mlva 
tion of God be known or enjoyed in this lif-— 
Now be it known to all men, that, so sn as 
any one is convinced, or knows certainly, thst 
God will forgive sinners all offencce, and necept 
of them thruugh the mediation of Jesus Chm, 
upon their submission to the government of the 
Messiah, then that person hae the faith or belici 
which the gospel proclaims; and upon the pe- 
sonal application of that individual for parccs 
and acceptance, then through immersion into te 
name of the Lord Jesus, remission of siis is 
granted. So that faith is understood when the 
necessity of it is understood and felt. Withac! 
it no man can know God; and, consequent, 
without it, no one can fear him, trust in biz, 
love him, or please him. For he that comes w 


God ora pe to him, must firat know or “le- 
lieve c is, khat ho is, and that he ia a re 
of all who diligently seek him.™ Faith 


therefore, is just to the mind what eating is t 
the body. e food must be discriminated 

fore it can be caten, and it must be eaten befor 
it can contribute to the life of man. It isn 
the cating of it—we mean, the aetion of eatinz 
it; but the food, when eaten, that supports |i? 
So it is not the action of belicving, but the trott 
which is believed, that renews the heart of met. 
Enting brings the food in contact with the 
gans of lifc; believing brings the truth in c= 
tact with the epirit of man. And as the kel 
when adapted to the human constitution, n-or 
ishes, invigorates, and animates it; #o truthads> 
ted to the mind of man, (as the gespel exsctlt 
and perfectly is) nourishes, invigorates, and |2- 
parts new life to the spirit of man. So that ts 
man lives by eating bread, his soul lives by ee- 
ing, or receiving, or believing the love and mer 





secret which unlocks all the bars of ignorance , cy of God. Faith then is just the belief ur per 
and superstition. I repeat it again—God’s love , suasion that the gospel is true: which perses:? 
of the world, his benevolence towards his igno- | comes by hearing, perceiving, or understand:t? 
rant, erung, and rebellious offspring, must be ap- | what the Holy Spirit imparts or teaches concer 
prehended, known, and relied on, before any | ing the Lord Jesus. 

change in our views of his character, or of our | ence the prophets and apostles sny that 1b: 
conduct can be effected. And asthe testimony : gospel or the truth concerning Jesus, conver’ 
given of the person, character, niission and work | the soul; for its admission renovates the mer: 
of Jesua Christ his Son, is that which develupces | character, and when apprehended as indubiisd- 
thia kindacsa, grace, favor, benignity, or philan- | certainty, it must act and operate in reforming 
thropy of God our Father, that testimony must | the life. And this leads to a remark or two upcé 
be known, understood, or relied on, before it can | 
operate upon our hearts, upon our | enotes a mere change of mint. 
ings, wills, passions, appetites, and conduct.— | generally accompanied with sorrow tor the paki 
Now us this testimony was firat oral, then writ- | not necessarily, however, implying a reformance. 
ten; and as it is, and was from necessity oral or, But the term includes not merely 8 
written, it enannot be known or acted upon as. change of mind, but a change of life. 

certain and sure, unless believed or relied upon lt is remarkable with what distinctness and 
ascertain and true. This is just what renders | precision the writers and speakers af the i 
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Testament use the terms pslavese and palupsryepas, 
They never use these terms as synonymous; 
though, in the king’s translation, they are indis- 
criminately rendered by the term “ repentance; 
which, as all critics know, is not consistent with 
the true and distinct import of these terms. The 
former signifies such a change of mind as issues 
in a change of conduct; the latter includes no- 
thing more than change of mind or sorrow for 
the past. Hence Paul, when speaking of his re- 
——— for having written such a letter to the 
orinthians as gave them so much sorrow; when 
the repentance of Judas for having betrayed the 
Lord; and when the repentance of the son in the 
parable, who at first refused to go and work in 
the vineyard, but afterwards repented and went— 
are spoken of, and in all similar places, 
loma: is used; but when a real reformation, re- 
sulting from a radical change of mind is spoken 
of, it 1s ol ways Ge which is employed.— 
Therefore Dr. Campbell and other learned trans- 
lators preferred retormation to the vague term 
repentance,asthe properrepresentative in ourlan- 
guage of the term used by the inspired writers 
when preaching or commanding that change of 
mind and behavior resulting from faith. Now this 
reformation of which we speak is the first fruit of 
believing, and hence the firet act of reformation 
which was intended in the apostolic addresses to 
the Jews and Gentiles, was to be immersed in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. “Reform and be immers- 
ed every ane of you in the name of the Lord Jesus 
for the remission of your sina.” This, by a cir- 
cumlocution, was equivalent to saying, ‘ Change 
our views of the person and character of the 
essiah, and change your behavior towards him ; 
put yourselves under his government and guid- 
ance, and obey him.’ Or to the Gentiles, ‘Change 
your views of the character of God and of his 
ernment towards you, and receive the Son as 
ia Ambassador; and yield him the required 
homage by receiving bis favor and honoring his 
institutions.? This is reformation towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. An entire 
change of views, of feelings, and affections to- 
wards the Mesiah, and an entire change of con- 
duct, — to his gracious requirements, in 
submitting to him as our Teacher, Guide, Priest, 





King and Saviour, is the true import of that ref-- 


ormation enjoined by the ancient preachers of 
the Ancient Gospel. This is what we mean by 
“reformation,” and not those movements of an- 
imal passion, those sudden panics of fear, or 
sts of sorrow, which, like the repentance of 
udas, frequently issue in no reformation of life, 
but leave the unhappy subjects of them in the 
same state of mind, and of the same character 
and deportment, as before. Let our readers bear 
in mind that such is our usage of this term, and 
Jet them apply it in this sense in its occurrences 
in the New Testament, and thereby test its im- 

portance. Eprror. 
A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 

a No. XXV. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. II. 

Sunpry letters have been received on the sub- 
jects of associations, conferences, laying on of 
nds, family worship; all either objecting to 
some thinge advanced in this work, or seeking 
further expositions and elucidations of argements 
already offered in this work on these sub- 
jects. These letters are too numeroue and too 
ong to be inserted in any reasonable time. We 
have therefore concladed to prosecute our inqui- 
ries on the order and discipline of the church, 
and intend mecting all these objections in the 
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course of our essays as they may naturaily oc- 
cur. In the meantime we procecd to some mat- 
ters of greater importance in the disc.pline of 
the church, and must solicit a due degree of pa- 
tience on the part of our correspondents. 

All matters of church discipline are cither pri- 
vate injuries or public offences; sometimes des- 
ignated “public and private offences,” or “* pub- 
lic and private trespasees.” Private injurics, tres- 
passes, or offences, are those which in the first 
instance directly affect individuals, and are 
known only to individuals, For a private injury 
or (respase, so e00n as it is generally known, be- 
comes a public offence. Now the object of the 
precepts in the New Testament conceruing pri- 
vate trespasses, is to prevent their becoming pub- 
lic offences; and that by healing them when only 
felt and known by the parties;—the person in- 
jured and he that commits the trespass. The di- 
rections given by the Saviour in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, section ix. page 48, New 
Translation, belong exclusively to this class of 
trespasses. Thus, according to this law, if A 
injure B, either by word or deed addressed to 
him alone, B, who is injured, privately tells A the 
injury he has received from him; and if, after ex- 
pustulating with him, A confessés his fuult and 
professes repentance, or if he explain the matter 
to the satisfaction of B, the affair ends, because 
the parties are reconciled to each other. But if 
neither acknowledgement, explanation, confese- 
ion, nor repentance can be elicited, and B still 
feels himeelf aggrieved, he calls upon his breth- 
ren, D, E, and e and in their presence states 
his grievance. They also hear what A has to 
offer. After having the caso fairly before them, 
ay are prepared to advise, expostulate, explain, 
and judge righteously. Now 1f A hears them, is 
convinced by them, and can be induced to make 
reparation either by word or deed for the tres- 
pass inflicted, or if they can effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the parties, the matter terminates, 
and is divulged no farther. But if A cannot or 
will not hear or be persuaded by D, E, and I’, but 
despiee their interposition, expostulation, or ad- 
vice, B must acquaint the congregation with the 
fact that A has trespassed against him. ‘Then 
the congregation must inquire, not into the na- 
ture of the trespass, but whether he have taken 
the proper steps. He answers an the aflirmative, 
and calle upon D, E, and F, for the proot. On the 
testimony of D, E, and F, every word is cstab- 
lished or confirmed. The congregation bein 
satisfied with the standing of D, E, and F, and 
having heard their testimony, proceed to admon- 
ish, expostulate with, and entreat A to make rep- 
aration to his brother B. If he is then persuaded 
and B is reconciled to him, the matter termi- 
nates, and both are retained; but if otherwise, 
and A will not hear nor regard, but despise the 
congregation, then he is to be excluded. It does 
not appear that the original quarrel, misunder- 
standing, or trespass is to be told to the whole 
congregation, and they made to sit together in 
judgement upon it. If this were so, there was 
no necessity for having any thing established 
upon the testimony of D, E, and F. Whereas the 
Saviour said that, by the teatimony of two or 
three witnesses, every thing may be ascertained 
or established. Nothing would be ascertained or 
established if A and B were permitted now to 
disturb the congregation by a recjtal of the whole 
matter; for in this way, it is more likely to dis- 
tract and injure the peace and harmony of the 
congregation, than to reconcile the parties. But 
if A complains of injustice in the case, then the 
congregation must appoint two or three _— to 
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hear and judge the matter; and upon their decla- 
ration to the congregation the matter terminates. 
But it does not appear, either from what the Lord 
enjoins in the passage before cited, or what Paul 
lays down ın his first letter to the Corinthians, 
chapter vi. that the nature of the trespass isto be 
tuld. “When yon have secular seats of judica- 
ture why do you make to sit on them those who 
are lenst estccined in the church?” “Is there 
not a wise men, 













? 


The practice of telling all private scandals, 
treznasses, and offences, to the whole congrega- 
tion, is replete with mischief. It often alienates 
meinbers of the church from each other, and 
brings feuds and animositics into the congrega- 
tion, und it is very seldom that a promiscuous 
congregation of men, women, and children can 
decide so unanimously or so wisely upon such ca- 
sea, as two or threc either called upon by the par- 
ties or appointed by the congregation. ‘This 
moreover appears to be the true import of all the 
laws upon this subject in the New Testament. 
On the 18th chapter of Matthew the only ques- 
tion which can arise of any importance, i8, 
whether B is to tell the original trespass to the 
whole congregation, or whether he is to tell the 
fact that A has injured him, and will not reform 
ormake reparation. I think the original and the 
English version authorize the latter, viz. that he 
is to tell the congregation that A had trespassed 
against hint, and would not hear D, E, and F. 
This is the immediate antecedent to the com- 
mand, * Y But on this J 
would not lay so much stress, as upon the other 
regulations and laws found in the volume con- 
cerning trespasses, ond upon the necessary con- 
pequences arising from each method of proce- 
dure. Very often, indeed, the affair is of auch 
a nature ag ought not to be told, and could not 
be told in a public assembly of christians witk- 
out violating some law or rute which the volume 
enjoins; and not untrequently are whole con- 
gregntions distracted by the injudicious, and, ng 
we think, unacriptural practice, of telling the 
whole congregation a matter of which but few 
of them are able to form correct views. And 
such ia the common wenkness of the great ma- 
jority of members of any community, that bat 
few are able tu judge profoundly in euses requi- 
Ting the exercise of much deliberation. Eprror. 





The Bible Intelligibic. 

Dear Srrx—On Monday last I received your 
letter, and was much pleased to learn that yuu 
have determined to publish a translation of the 
New Testament, so divested of technical terme, 
ns to destroy the only pretext, unintelligibiliry— 
which can be set up for clerical explanation. To 
aid you in such an all-important attempt would 
give me the sincereet pleasure; but I have ren- 
Aon to fear that iny ability extends rather to the 
discovery than to the remedy of detects, 

Some time ngo nn occurrence tvok place, 
which led me to reflect nore closely on the sub- 
ject of scriptural intelligibility than Thad for- 
merly dune. For many years I had doubted the 
truth of the allégation that the scriptures were 
a sealed book" till the seala were undone by 
clerical ingenuity; and I have now no doubt of 
the absurdity and grosa impiety or the imputa- 
tion. That God should send a message toman- 
kind, on such an important eubject as their eter- 
nal happiness, in language not intelligible to the 
moet illiterate of them, is utterly incredible, and 
to impute such conduct to the Deity is manifest 
impiety. If, then, the scriptures du contain a di- 
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vine communication, it follows of course, that the 
words chosen by the Revealing Spirit mast be the 
fittest to convey the ideas which he meant to com- 
municate, that could be selected, and such ashe 
knew to be perfectly intelligible to thone to whom 
he addressed them, eo faras he intended them to 
be understood. Thie granted, we are certainly 
authorized to consider the words of Scripture as 
they stand in the connexion forined by she Spint, 
as calculated to convey with perfect clearncesand 
certainty, all the information which he designed 
tu convey by them, and of course as insusceptible 
of additional clearness or certainty by any 
change of terms which man can devise. These 
remarks, however, I need not tell you apply 
only to the words in which the scriptures 
were originally written in Hebrew and Greek, 
for they alone are the choice of the Spirit. Of 
every translation the words are but the choice 
of man, and of course no sacrilege can be 
committed in the alteration of them. l isev 
dently then the duty of every translator to make 
himself as fully acquainted as possible with the 
two original tongues, that he may gain adis 
tinct comprehension of the ideas which the 
Spirit has condescended to communicate to the 
huinan family, and then to select euch words of 
the language into which he translates for the 
conveyance of the Spirit's ideas, as will place, 
in regard to intelligibility, the persons fur whom 
the translation is made, on the same footing with 
those addressed directly by the Spirit's owt 
words. This task performed, the worde employ- 
ed by the Spirit justly and clearly rendered, all, 
in my judgment, is done to render the scriptures 
intelligible to every rational creature, however 
illiterate, which can be done. For ir the Spirt 
has seen fit to introduce either obscurity or am 
biguity into the original, or his words correctly 
rendered leave either in a translation, it is not ia 
the powcr of uninspired men to remore them. 
From their attempts all we can rationally expect 
and all we have actually obtained, is a mass of 
dubious, conflicting, shall I say, impious eva- 
jecture in which no confidence can be repesed. 
But to be brief, whatever information the Spint 
of God has designed, determined, and attempted, 
to ceminunicate tothe human famii!v, he bat 
employed for his purpose language perfectls ix 

telligible to the most illiterate among them, and 

has actually accomplished hia object. He has 

leit no past of his communication dark or ambiz- 

uous, Which he did not intend to leave in thet 

state, as being most fit and proper in itself, and 

really ncecesary and useful to mankind. In rei> 

stance ia the obecurity or ambiguity introduced 

into his intelligences to be ascribed tu insdtem 

tency, to negligence, to incapacity, but tu deem 

and if designedly introduced, every aticmptr 

remove cither is not only vain, but exccesiuclt 

impious. My belief, however, is, that if we desire 

not more information, and of course attempt Bet 

to compel the words of the Spirit tu pive usmor 

information than God intended to give uş we 

shall have little cause to complain either of ob 

scurity or ambiguity; indeed, as to the latter, it 

is always used with much beauty and advantage: 

for in cither sense of the ambiguous exprets0ty 

the intormation it conveys will be found both 

true and important: and on the passages deemed 

by us obscure, the Spirit has no doubts conveved 

clearly all the intelligence he meant to conve’, 

or we stvod in need of. 

If in the preceding remarks there be truth, i 
evidently follows that all attempts ty explaa 
the scriptures, to remove from them either otecu- 
rity or ambiguity by translations, coiam:ntanes 
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or any other means, are not only absurd, but 
Jetrimental and grossly impious: every such at- 
:empt being founded on the supposition that God 
aas by inadvertency, incapacity, or design, sent 
© his perishing creatures an unintelligible mes- 
sage for their relief, but from which, as being 
neomprehensible by them, they can dorive no 
renefit. To what purpose, then, are the count- 
ess legions of explanatory sermons, lectures, 
:xpositions, commentaries, annotations explan- 
tory, or books of any name? Are they not all 
tharzeable with the absurdity of undertaking 
o render that clearer which is already as clear 
s words can make it; nay, of rendering the 
neaning of the Spirit more clear and definite 
han he was himself able to do? yes, to outdo 
he Omniscient God? or to remove what he had 
nserted as irremovable? It — then, that 
he office of a translator is to exhtbit the meaning 
if the original text neither more nor less clearly, 
‘either more nor less definitely than the words 
mmployed by the Spirit conveyed it, and in such 
vords and phrases in hia own tongue as are in the 
10st familiar use, and of course perfectly intelli- 
ible to the most illiterate ear. To effect such a 
ranslation of the New Testament will be no doubt 
very difficult work, and will require the expul- 
ion of an endless number of terms, either exce 
onable as single terms, or as combined with oth- 
rs, which are to be found in our common transla- 
on. The causes which affect the familiarity, and 
f course intelligibility of words, are very vari- 
us. Some of them I hinted at in my last letter; 
ae, however, 1 presume I omitted, which has 
arkened numberless passages of the Book of 
ife—I mean technicalncss, if such a word 
tere be. When we translate, for example, 
szoros, not servant the familiar, but minister 
io officia! or dignified term; #peßvrspse not aged 
‘an or aged christian, as its etymology imports, 
at Presbyter, an animal of which we literally 
now — 

For if such an officer did exist in the apostles’ 
ays, as we know nothing of the acts of which 
ig office consisted, the naked name can convey 
> useful information to us, and therefore, with- 
at absolute necessity, ought not to appear in a 
anelation. In like manner, when we translate 
‘sexewos, bishop, a foundiing of unknown origin, 

mere theological brat, of which the illiterate 
now nothing, instead of the familiar and well 
nd erstood term overseer; with innumerable other 
‘rms, we utterly ruin the perspicuity of the sa- 
‘ed volume. Indeed the literal or etymological 
mee ought to be preferred in all casesin which 
\etaphorical or official interpretation is not abso- 
itely reqaired. The literal meaning of seayysas0r 
| good news, glad tidings, terms, moet unfortu- 
ately for perspicuity, changed into 2 ayios 
terally denotes, set apart, and with infinite ad- 
antage in my opinion would these two plain 
rords occupy the place of every term by which 
ither it or its derivatives are now translated. 
When we say a person is set apart, or has set him- 
elf for God's service, we immediately under- 
tand what is said to us; but when a person is 
tyled a saint, orholy; a dictionary, a theological 
loctor, catechisiv, or sacred manual becomes ne- 
easary, before we know what sort of character 
s intended. Substitute delivered for justified, 
leliverance for justification, taken into God’s 
— for adoption, and mark the influence of 
he change on perspicuity. The literal import 
of asbiergys 19 to appoint in any way; but trans- 
ate it ordain, and make that term denote the 
Tansaction now termed ordination, and the offi- 
sal authority now attached to it; and you have a 
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transaction and institution conjured up, of which 
the faintest trace is not to be found in the word 
of God. foyeeram: literally signifies to stand be- 
fore, lead the van, occupy the foremost place, 
and discharge ite functions, implying, I presume, 
rather the authority of example, than command; 
in our translation, however, it is made to de- 
note command only. Assðıxs literally denotes 
disposition, arrangement, institution, terms which 
imply the agency of one individual or party only, 
and an action expressive of the will of only one 
person or party; yet we translate it covenant, a 
term which denotes a transaction of a very dif- 
ferent character. Indeed it is impossible that a 
transaction such as the word covenant denotes 
in common use, could ever occur between God 
and any of his creatures, and when we attend to 
the transactions which did occur, as recorded 
either in the Old Testament or in the New, we 
discover none that justifies the use of that term. ` 
In all God’s transactions with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, not excepting Mosca, 
we perceive neither more nor lesa than declara- 
tions on the part of the Deity of certain purposes 
which he had determined to execute either abso- 
lutely or conditionally: and what ie the transac- 
tion at Sinai itself, but a declaration of the lat- 
ter kind? After declaring on that ever-memora- 
ble occasion, what he had already done for the 
poopie assembled before him, as an aggregate 
descended from Abraham, he proceeds to 
declare himself ready to become their political 
sovereign, to define the conditions on which he 
would consent to act as such, and specify the treat- 
ment which they were to expect on his assuming 
that character; namely, that if obedient to his 
orders, many political advantages and benefits 
would be conferred on them; if disobedient, 
many political evile would be inflicted. But what 
in the whole of thie divine communication can 
be discovered that inany degree partakes of the 
essential properties of that transaction which we 
term in common language a covenant. The im- 
port of the'term 3.03q03, When used to denote any 
transaction which relates to God, appears to be 
much more juetly translated by declaration, or 
institution, than by covenant. But I must stop 
for the present. . S. 





A Debate on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Ir will be remembered that Mr. Robert Owen, 
of New Harmony, did, in the month of January 
last, challenge the clergy of New Orleans (as 
he had in effect the teachers of religion every 
where) to debate with him the truth of the chris- 
tian religion. In his public discourses, as well 
as in the words of that challenge, he engages to 
to prove that “all the religions of the world have 
been founded on the ignorance of mankind; that 
they have been, and are, the real sources of vice, 
disunion, and musery of every deacriplion ; that they 
are now the only bar to the formation of a society 
of virtue, of intelligence, of charity tn iis most ex- 
tended sense and of sincerity and kindness among 
the whole human family; and that they can be no 
longer maintained except through the ignorance of 
the mass of the people, and the tyranny of the few 
over thai mass.” This challenge I have formally 
accepted, believing it to be my duty so to do in 
existing circumstances; and I stand pledged to 
prove, in a public discusion, that the above po- 
sitiuns are every one untenable; that Mr. Owen 
cannot prove any one of them by any fair or legit- 
imate process of reasoning whatsoever. 

There are four grand —— assumed by Mr. 
Owen in the above challenge :— 
. 9 
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“1. That ell the religions of the world have 
been founded on the ignorance of mankind.” 

“2. That they have been, and are, the reai sour- 
ces of vice, disunion, and misery of every de- 
scription.” 

“3. That they are now the only real bar to the 
formation of a society of virtue, intelligence, sin- 
cerity, and benevolence.” 

“4. That they can be no longer maintained 
except through the ignorance of the mass of 
the people, and the tyranny of the few over 
the mass.” 

To each of these I say, Nay; and am prepared 
to show that it is not in the power of any man 
living to prove one of them true, by any docu- 
ments, facts, or just reasonings in the compass of 
human power or human knowledge. 

Since my acceptance of the above challenge, 
I had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Owen, on 
his way eastward; and, after an agreeable and 
desultory conversation on the premises, and vari- 
ous matters, we have ed to meet, all things 
concurring, in the city of Cincinnati, on the secoxp 
MONDAY OF APRIL NEXT, in some large and commo- 
dious place in that city. Mr. Owen being on his 
way to Britain, and not contemplating his return 
to the United States as practicable before the 
beginning of winter next, requested the delay 
of the discussion to so remote a period. It is 
hoped that the season fixed upon will prove ac- 
ceptable to the public in general, as it is to be 
expected that facilities of steam boat navigation, 
and the mildness of the weather at that season 
will be favorable to such as will feel interested to 
attend. 

From the talents and acquisitions of Mr. Owe 
we have no doubt but he will be as capable o 
defending his positions as any man living; and 
when we consider his superior opportunities from 
age, traveling, conversation, and extensive read- 
ing for many years, added to the almost entire 
devotion of his mind to his peculiar views du- 
ring a period as long as we have lived, we should 
fear the result of such a discuesion, were it not 
for the assurance we have and feel of the invin- 
cible, irrefragable, and triumphant evidences of 
that religion from which we derive all our high 
enjoyments on earth, and to which we look for 
every thing that disarms death of its terrors, and 
the grave of ite victory over the human race. 

A. CAMPBELL. 


No. 2.} SEPTEMBER |, 1828. 

Essays on Man in his Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. II. 

Primitive State.—No. IT. 

In the close of our former essay we left the 
progenitors of the human race in the full posses- 
sion and enjoyment of paradisiacal bliss. Their 
Creator conversed with them vira voce, and they 
heard his voice without a tremor or a fear. They 
saw him, and were glad—they heard him, and 
rejoiced. All was calm and serene within—all 
was cheerful and joyous without. So rapid was 
their progress in this school, that Adam was soon 
able to give suitable names to all the animals 
sround him; and when his acquaintance with 
language was thus tested by his Creator, not an 
imperfection or defect was found: for * whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof.” 
the perfect subordination of his passions and ap- 
petites to reason, and of his reason to the char- 
acter and will of his Creator. Conscious of the 
perfect approbation of his God, he had nothing 
to fear; end all his capacities for enjoyment be- 
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ing gratified, he had nothing to desire. In the 
fall zenith of his enjoyment, he had not a wish 
uncrowned, nor a desire ungratified. 

But some tenure of his enjoyment must be 
granted, and a test of his lofalty must be insti- 
tuted. This is the reason, as it was the basis, 
of the promise and law promulged to him. 
How long he was to be possessed of this felicity 
was not yet defined, and on what terms he was 
to continue in friendly intercourse with his Cre- 
ator had not yet been stated. This gave rise to 
the law under which he was placed. This ar- 
rangement reminded him of his origin, of his de- 
pendence, and accountability; as well as antici- 
pated any inquiry respecting the tenure of his 
enjoyments, or his destiny. But the nature of 
the law and of the promise, or the design of the 
trial under which he was placed, is all that inter- 
ests us in reference to our design. 

However we may understand the terms or de- 
scription of this arrangement, whether as liter- 
al or symbolic, one thing is obvious, and that is 
all and alone important to know, and that is the 
nature of the trial, viz. whether his spirit or his 
soul, his understanding, or his passions, ehall 
control his actions. In one sentence, whether 
his spirit shall retain the sovereignty with which 
God had invested it, or his passions usurp the 
government. Reason was already enthroned, 
and had full command of all his passions, af- 
fections, and — and solong as it con- 
tinued at the helm, perfect subordination was to 
be expected and enjoyed. Bat if, by any meens, 
his passions should gain the ascendant, and de- 
throne his reason, then disorder, confusion, and 
an awful reverse of circumstances, must inevita- 
a ensue. Such was the nature of the trial, 
The law and promise promulged to him were 
predicated upon his nature and addressed to his 
reason, and could not fail to engage all his pow- 
ers, The trial was made as easy as the nature 
of his relations to heaven and earth could admit, 
and was, therefore, the best possible test of his 
loyalty. 

The temptation, artful as it may be supposed, 
was evidently addressed to the soul or pas 
sions of the woman, and of the same charac- 
ter was that offered to the man. It addressed 
the understanding through the medium of the 
passions; and thus the sad catastrophe was ac- 
complished. Man fel! through the triumph of 
passion. His reason was dethroned by the usur- 
pation of passion, and the harmony and subordi- 
nation before existing within were now destroy- 
ed. From being the son of reason, he became a 
child of passion, and the slave of appetite. Guilt, 
shame, fear, and all their horrible retinue, now 
invade his peace and overwhelm him in ruin and 
despair. There is no regaining his former stand- 
ing; the controlling power is lost. In this miset- 
able plight he was called to judgment, and the 
sentence was executed. Exiled trom Eden, and 
from the approbation of heaven, he, by an act of 
mercy, is respited, and becomes a pensioner un- 
der a small annuity, until his physical energies 
should be worn out by the conflicts of reason 
and passion upon his animal life. This was the 
necessary result of his preternatural condition. So 
that by a law of nature death became necessary. 

The change which now had taken plece in 
Adam is dificult to be conceived of, as we can 
have but a very imperfect idea of his former 
moral and intellectual grandeur. But the best 
illustration we can conceive of, as it is the only 
analogical one we know any thing of, is a second 
fall of man, which sometimes takes place. When 
we have seen a person of what is now ae 
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moral character, and high intellectual en- 
owments, by some sudden gust of passion, or by 
the ravage of some nervous disease, fall into a 
stato of insanity, we have in his former and pre- 
sent character a partial representation of the na- 
ture and consequences of the fall of Adam. This 
we conceive to be, in many respects, a good an- 
miogical picture of the first fall of man, though 
we dv not recollect of eyer having heard it so 
used. Persons of good moral and intellectual 
standing, have fallen into fits and into habitual 
states of insanity, in which they neither morali 
nor intellectually exhibit a single trace of their 
foriner character. Yet these have all the facul- 
ties and powers which they once had, butin such 
a state of derangement as almost toobscure every 
spark of intellectual ability they once exhibited; 
and the baiance being lost in the intellectual 
powers, actions foolish and wicked, mad and 
desperate, frequently characterize such unhap- 
py beings. A restoration of such to reason and 
oodness is as great a change es that of a sinner 
rom ignoranco and wickedness to the knowl- 
edge, the fear and the love of God. 

Ideots and madmen have sometimes, however, 
their lucid intervals, in which they seem to think 
and act like their former selves; but these are 
not often of long continuance. So fallen man 
seems, at times, in point of moral government 
and intellectual displays, to equal our highest 
conceptions of man’s primitive standing: but 
these are often followed up by strong and long 
continucd exhibitions of the triumphs of pas- 
gions and prostration.of reason and goodness. 

But we may have better means of illustrating 
the nature of “the fall’? when we contemplate 
man as he now appears asa fallen being. He is 
from his birth subjected to the control of appetite 
and passion. Adam begat a son in his own like- 
ness, immediately after “the Fall.” This child 
was born in the likeness of fallen Adam—not in 
the likeness of Adam in Eden. Its misfortune 
is, that it is now necessarily a child of appetite 
and passion before it can exercise reason at all. 
This gives a mastery to its passions, which no 
education, intellectual or moral, can perfectly 
subdue. The grand difference betwixt Adam in 
Eden and any of his sons, is comprehended 
in this one fact, viz. His reason first controlled 
his actions—passion first controls theirs. The 
— and passions of children govern all 

eir actions for a time; we may say, for years, 
before reason at all developes itself.. And what 
we call rcason, ie rather the shattered remains 

reason, warped by passion and appetite, than 
that which is worthy of the name. ‘l'hus every 
child of Adam begins its career, impelled and 
mpted by its — and pass'ons, for a 
time unchecked by reason; and when rea- 

gon at length appears, it is so weak and incapa- 
‘ble of government, and so unaccustomed to con- 
that it ie continually baffled by the fearful 

odds against it; and can never, by any effort of 

But thie is not all. 


own, gain the ascendancy. 

The objects presented to 
the new born infant are so different from those 
which surrounded Adam in Eden, as of them- 
selves, were there no other cause, to effect a 
wonderful change in its character and destiny. 
For an illustration, let us sup that a prince 
and a princess, educated in the most courtly and 

ificent style, surrounded with all the gran- 
deur end majesty of an eastern palece, were im- 
mediately after their marriage to commit some 
erime worthy of imprisonment in some dreary 
dungeon; and while in this wretched confine- 
tent their first child is born, and confined to the 
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scenery around it until it has arrived at manhood ; 
whet a difference in its views, feelings, and 
character, compared with the views, feelings, and 
character of its — at its age; and is not this 
difference, of whatever nature and extent it may 
be, chiefly owing to the difference of objects or 
of scenery which surrounded it in prison, con- 
trasted with those objects of contoumplation 
which environed its parents from their birth to 
the moment of their imprisonment. This but 
imperfectly illustrates the essential difference in 
the circumstances of all human beings, compared 
with those of our progenitors in Eden. hen 
we maturely reflect upon these two causes of 
human degradation, viz. The control of appe- 
tite and passion, and the sad reverse of circum- 
stances surrounding the progeny of Adam, we 
shall find that in all their ramifications they are 
sufficient to constitute beings of a very different 
character from that which adorned our common 
father during his abode in Paradise. 

Not prosecuting this inquiry any farther at 
present, we shall Tave our readers engrossed in 
these reflections till our next. ITOR. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 


0. . 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. III. 

In our last we wrote on the evangelical law 
relative to private offences. We are now to call 
the attention of our readers to public offences. 
And before opening the law and the testimony 
on the treatment of such offences, we will occu- 
py the present number in treating of these offen- 
ces in general. 

Whatever action, or course of conduct, contra- 
ry either to the letter or spirit of cither the moral 
or religious injunctions’ or restrictions delivered 
by the Saviour or his Apostles, is an offence 
against the gospel order and the author of it; 
and in proportion as such offences are known, 
either to the society or the world at large, are 
they more or less public; and, as such, to be ex- 
amined, judged, and reprobated, according to 
the law ofthe Great King. After speaking in 
terms so general, it becomes expedient to des- 
cend to particulars. And here let it be noted 
that too little attention is paid to some infrac- 
tions of the evangelical institution, and an cx- 
travagant emphasis laid upon others, as if they 
exclusively merited the attention of christian 
communities, and were the only actions to be in- 

uired into according to scriptural pg ee 

uch reasoners ought to be sent to the Apostle 
James to learn logic. He teaches that he that vi- 
olates any one commandment, sins against the 
authority and will of the lawgiver, as well as he 
that transgresses ali the laws of the empire. For 
he that said, “Do not commit adultery,” said 
also, “Do not steal.” Now if you commit no 
adultery, yet if you steal, you are a transgressor. 
So reasona James the Apostle. Now according 
to this logic, let us attendsto some offences or 
public trespasses nn commonly not submitted 
to discipline in this latitudinarian age. And in 
the first place, let us attend to detraction, slan- 
der, or evil speaking. Ido not mean to confine 
my remarks to that species of slander of which 
civil laws take cognizance, nor to those 
detractions which the different codes of ecclesi- 
astical law take notice of; but to what, in the 
judgement of the New Testament, is as really 
and as truly slander, detraction, and evil speak- 
ing, as those instances punished by law. 

Every insinuation, inuendo, hint, allusion, or 
comparison, which is calculated or intended to 
diminish aught from the reputation or good am 
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of any person; brother, or alien, ie, in the dis- 
criminating morality and purity of the New Tes- 
tament, accounted slander, detraction, or evil 
speaking. And here we may observe, that the 
terms evil speaking are genenc, and include ev- 
ery word and sentence, the meaning or design 
of which is calculated to do injury to the reputa- 
tion of others. is a species of evil 
speaking, and imports false and foul imputations, 
or falsely ascribes to others reproachful actions 
incompatible with good character. Detraction 
simply derogates and defames, either by denying 
the merits of another, or subtracting from them. 
In this age and country evil speaking is as fash- 
ionable as lasciviousness was in Corinth. Our 
political papers at thie time are rather vehicles 
of slander, than heralds of intelligence: and 
these feed and pamper e taste for slander and 
detraction, which is more likely to be the first 
trait of a national character, so soon as we can 
form one, than any other we can think of. I 
could wish that the same character was not like- 
ly to be merited by some of our religious print 

whose avowed object is to subserve the spren 

of oe — and practices through- 
out the ſand. here slander and detraction are 
the order of the day in the public walks of life, 
itis dificult to keep this great evil out of the 
church and from the fireside of christian circles. 

Political and religious sects and parties, and the 
necessary rival interests to which they give rise 
are the true causes of this awful detcrioration o 
morals, both in church and state. Now if slan- 
der and detraction are as real infractions of the 
law of the great King as murder and theft, 
(and we must think they are,) it is difficult to de- 
cide whother any nation or any people are more 
rapidly degenerating than the good citizens of 
the American Republics. It is the more diffi- 
cult to resist this contagion because of its almost 
universal prevalence, and few appear conscious 
either of the enormity of the evil, or of what 
constitutes it. Even “ministers of religion,” as 
they are fashionably called, seem not to think 
that more than the tithe of their public sermons 
are religious slander or detraction. Nor is this 
sin confined to one sect either in church or state. 
Society is working itself into such a state as to 
make aspersions, defamations, and slander nec- 
essary to political health. And what is still 
worse, the ‘*rcligious presses,’’? controled by 
good and religious men, are giving countenance 
and encouragement to this pernicious custom. 
Insomuch that one-sided representations, inuen- 
dos, and detractions are supposed to be expedi- 
ent for the maintainance of the popular plans 
and benevolent undertakings of the good men 
of the earth. 

Men have their political and ecclesiastical 
idole; and these they worship not only with in- 
cessant adulations, but they offer them whole 
burnt offerings of the fame of their rivala. They 
seem to think no sagrifice is so acceptable to the 
idol of their party, as the good name of his com- 
petitor. The morning sand the evening sacrifi- 


‘ces of the Jews were not more regularly attend- 


ed on in the tabernacles of Israel, than are the 
hecatombs of defamation and scandal in the 
temples of rival interests. No public nor private 
virtue can shield its possessor from the shafts of 
envy, and the calumnies of intrigue, should he 
be so unfortunate as to be nominated for any dis- 
tinction amongst his peers. That moment his 
promotion is named, every restraint laid upon the 
tongue and the pen is withdrawn; and he stands 
a naked target upon a hill, to be pierced with 
the arrows of slander from every point in his ho- 
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rizon. He stands as a criminal upon a pillory, 
unprotected by law, unguarded by the sanctione 
of religion and morality. No man fcels himeelf 
a sinner when he robs him of his good name, 
and as remorseless as the licensed hangman, he 
devotes him todestruction. So appears the state 
of things in the present crisis; yet but few seem 
to think that the evil is of much magnitude, or 
consider it in any other light than a tax which 
must be ee into the revenue of the Temple of 
Fame. And yet methinks the life and the pub- 
lic services of a Washington or a Moses, protrac- 
ted to the age of a Methuselah, could not atone 
for the guii contracted in the present campaign 
for a four years magistracy in these United 
States. 

But whither am I straying from the subject 
before me! I only intended to observe, that so 

pular is the evil of which we complain, that 
it has become less offensive to our feclings, and 
we have become less conscious of its malignity; 
so that in religious, as well as in political socie- 
ty, it has become quite a matter of course, or a 
subject of easy endurance, if not of perfect for- 
bearance. And even christians seem to feel lit- 
tle (if any) compunction when they are whis- 
pering, backbiting, evil surmizing, and suspicion- 
ing one against another. Judgments well in- 
formed and tender consciences recoil at the very 
thought of derogating from the good name of any 
one whom the iaw of love embraces as a fellow- 
christian. Christianity puts us upon quite a dif- 
ferent course; it teaches us to esteem another 
better than ourselves; it extols thatlove which 
hides a multitude of sins, and ranks all detrac- 
tions, slanders, and envy the root of this accur- 
sed fruit, amonget the works of the flesh, and ss- 
sociates the actora with Satan the accuser, and 
his kindred spirits bound over to the day of righ- 
teous retribution. Every thing incompatible 
with the most cordial affection, is incompatible 
with the relation subsisting in the church of 
Christ; the nearest and the dearest, as well as 
the most permanent felation known on earth. 
The second birth introduces all into one famils, 
one brotherhood, one inheritance, one eternal 
relation, which neither time, nor distance, nor 
death itself can destroy. In this relation, the 
highest pleasure is to sec all honorable, irre- 
proachable, and of exalted purity. 1t prompts 
us to draw the vail of forgetfulness over the de- 
fects, and to hide the faults we see in our breth- 
ren. It constrains the whole brotherhood to 
take cognizance of the person who, by a hint, 
inuendo, or allusion, defames any one they have 
confided in, and honored asa christian brother. 
It constitutes the good name of each public prop- 
erty and can view in no other light than in that 
of athief or a robber, the person who steals 
away a jot or tittle of the good character of ant 
one of the sacred fraternity. Whenever this 
ceases to be the character of any religious soci- 
ety, they have fallen from their first love, and 
have lost the highest ornament which adorns 
christian character. And here let us pause fot 
the present. DITOR. 





Tae following Letter was written by a Chris 
tian in New-York, to a Christian in Georgia, 
without the least expectation of its ever finding 
its way into this work, or of being laid betore 
the public; but it happened to fall inte our hands, 
and after reading it, it seemed to breathe sv 
much of the genuine christian spirit, that we 
thought it a of being preserved as a especi- 
men of true devotion and ot that christian affec- 
tion which the love of the Sacred Oracles in- 
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spires. Both the writer and the person addres- 
sed are supremely attached to the ancient order 
of things, and constant studenta of the Holy 
Scriptures. But it speaks for itself. EDITOR. 


New-Yoru, January 6, 1828. 


Dear BROTHER IN THE Lorp,—I sauure you, 
beloved, as a brother disciple; and would desire 
you to sit down by the road-side and commune 
together, and warm one another’s hearts in talk- 
ing over, with the greatest freedom, the wonder- 
ful, the super-astonishing subjects revealed in 
the Bible. 

Here, brother, I have this precious book of Je- 
hovah. Suppose we openit. But before we be- 
gin to read it, brother, dont our hearts respond to 
each other, and say, What an invaluable treas- 
ure we have in possessing this book—this book 
above all price! How insignificant all other 
books compared to this! We love and esteem 
it infinitely above every other book for its trans- 
cendant excellencies—for its antiquity—its sub- 
limity. For example, “God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,” &c. Its history, 
the history of the world, from the creation to 
the consummation of all things. Its biography, 
the lives of prophets, kings, our blessed Saviour, 
and his apostles. If we want to read of crime 
end the end of this cursed fruit, we see it in the 
destruction of sinners by the flood, and of Sodom 
and Gomorrhah, &c. &c. Do we want to see 

ride humbled and humility exalted? we read it 
an the book of Esther—proud Haman degraded, 
and humble Mordecai exalted. Do we want to 
see God vindicating the cause of an oppressed 
people, who had been held in bondage by a cru- 
el tyrant for centuries? we read here of the op- 
pression and deliverance of the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt, and the destruction of Pha- 
raoh and his host in the Red Sea, &c. Do we 
want poetry full of sublime sentiment? let us 
read Job, Isaiah, the Psalms, and the lesser Pro- 

hets. Nothing can be compared to these poems 
tn all the world. Do we want prophecies and 
their fulfilment? in what other book in the world 
shall we find this, but in this blessed Bible? Do 
we want to read of covenants or wills? we have 
them in this book—the Old Will or Covenant God 
made with the fleshly seed of Abraham, promis- 
ing them the land of Canaan, and all other earth- 
ly blessings, on condition of their obedience, 
and sealing or — this Will at Mount Sinai 
with the blood of beasts—hence the practice of 
sealing wills or covenants with red wax. 

But our gracious God did not intend this should 
be his last Will and Testament for his prodigal 
children. Ob no! Our heavenly Father said (if 
we may sospeak) in his benevolent, merciful, and 
compassionate heart, This Covenant will not do 
for my children, they will not, norcan they keep 
its requisitions; they will, according to this cov- 
enant, be al! disinherited; they will remain pro- 
digal; they will never return to my house; I 
shal! never see my lost children; I cannot bear 
this; I must reclaim them; I must embrace them; 
I must make them happy under my roof. This 
Will or Covenant of mine must be defective; it 
embraces too few of my children; why, look! it 
only includes the family or fleshly children of 
Abraham; my Gentile children are all excluded. 
The ceremonies are too many, and too expensive 
and burdensome. Behold the inheritance I be- 

ueath is too mean in its value and extent-——too 
ited in its duration; and I perceive it has a 
clause in it that will kill every one of my chil- 
dren. Why I say in this Covenant, “ Cursed is 
every one that — not in all things writ- 
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ten therein to do them,” and “ the soul that-sins 
shall die.” Why it is all defective, it will not 
answer the purpose; it will not bring back my 
children. Iwill therefore make a new covena 
which I am sure will bring them back. I wi 
make a covenant that will include both my Jews 
igh and Gentile children, all that will be recon- 
ciled in their minds to me. I will try to prove 
in the highest possible manner, that I love and 
pity them; that I desire above all things that 
they should return to my embrace as the only 
certain friend that can do them good, and not 
perish by the hand of their enemics. I will send 
my Son, my well beloved and only begotten Son, 
to the very place where they are to seek them, 
and to assure them of my love, and invite them 
to return to their Father’s house; to forsake their 
wicked and unprofitable ways, and thoughts of 
me; that I will have mercy on them, and abune 
dantly pardon all their sins and transgressions; 
that Í will not upbraid them for any of their 
past conduct; but, on the contrary, embrace 
them most cordially, and rejoice over them as my 
beloved children, and bless them exceeding 
abundantly above all that they can desire. He 
my Son, shall show them this my New Covenant, 
that includes every creature of them, no matter 
what their color or condition, or however far they 
have strayed, or drenched themselves in crimes; 
whoever of them believes this gracious procla- 
mation of my Son and thereby becomes recon- 
ciled to me, shall inherit all the great provisions 
of this my Last Will and unalterable Covenant. 
Why, my dear brother, give me your hand.— 
Let us embrace each other as redeemed sinners. 
Ie it truc? Is this wonderful good ndinga tru 
that we have such a Covenant God and Father 
Let us open this Covenant, for we have got it 
here in this blessed Bible, and in our own lan- 
guage. Blessed be our Heavenly Father for 
such a treasure to us his prodigal children. Dont 
it seem, brother, that “ the trees clap their hande 
the little hills skip, and the mountains leap for 
All nature, animate, and inanimate, prai- 
ses God for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. But before we 
get up, brother, from our seats, to travel towards 
our Father’s house, let us look a little into our 
Father’s Will, and refresh our minds with some 
of the provisions and promises, and the love and 
mercy which appear to dwell in our Father's 
heart, expressed and made known in this bles- 
sed Will or Covenant. See, brother, this Cove- 
nant says we are all the children of God by bee 
lief in Jesus Christ, (his beloved Son, who came 
toseek and save us from our woe;) “and if 
children,” it says further, (O wonderful lor) 
“then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs wi 
his own peculiar Son.” Did he rise from the 
dead? do says this Covenant, (see chap. xv. 1 
Cor.) Shall ‘all believers triumph over death 
and the grave? See, brother, in anticipation of 
this great event, the dead in Christ rising firs 
(before the living are changed or the wicke 
raised,) coming up out of the sea, and those out 
of the dry land, ae they rise and ascend with 
their immortal and incorruptible bodies; the 
saints when alive on the earth will be changed 
too, ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
and all ascend together, shouting and singing 
that triumphant song, “Oh Death, where ia thy 


sting! Oh Grave, where is thy victory &e. 


1 Cor. xv. And, my brother, dont you ink, for 
this grand and glorious prospect overwhelms us 
with thoughts. I know you say, Yes, brother, 
my mind is full of thoughts of our future glory. 
Suppose we give vent, and let our thoughts Sow 
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alittle, on this delightful subject. Dont you 
think, brother, our bodies irits will be 
made perfect, every faculty of soul and body fit 
to be a companion of a holy God, &c. our affec- 
tions properly placed, undivided, our memories 
made so perfect as to retain all we see and hear, 
@ storehouse of heavenly, holy, and wonderful 
knowledge, always accumulating through the 
countless ages of eternity; and on which faithful 
record we can at any time turn our eyes and read 
the past, though it may be millions of years 
back; so shall bo never at a loss fora subject of 
God's goodness, love, mercy, wisdom, power, ma- 
jesty, &e. and so our other faculties: our concep- 
tions will be strong and clear, able to communicate 
our thoughts on any subject with ease, grace, and 
perspicuity—and so of our will. God's will, 
will be our will, perfectly so; so of our under- 
standing, so of our reason, all perfect, &c. &c. 
Brother, before we rise, let us consider a little 
more about our heavenly Father’s Will. Let us 
look at the seal, and examine who are the wit- 
nesses. Sec what a long list of witnesses. Let 
us read their names: Enoch, Noah, Father Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
David, Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and all 
the Prophets, and John the Baptist, and all the 
Apostles; but time would fail us to read them 
all. But stop, here is a name in ee capitals, 
JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD, Won- 
derful! And look at this large red seal, which 
spreads before the names of ail the witncseca.— 
It apres to be blood. Why, brother, it is blood. 
Perhaps the Covenant will inform us about this 
singular seal, that — to ratiſy the whole 
Covenant. Let us look. Yes, read, brother, 
there it is (Heb. ix. 11. to end.) Hold, brother, 
that will do. No doubt this wonderful seal is 
explained in other parts of the Covenant more 
particularly. Look here, brother; while you 
were reading I cast my eye on another part of 
the Covenant. O wonderful! only to think of 
the compassion of our heavenly Father to us his 
prodigal] children! his assuming our infirmities! 
that after giving us so many witnesses and rati- 
fying this covenant with such a wonderful seal, 
bo has confirmed the whole by an oath, (Heb. vi. 
from 13th verse,) it reads thus—* Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show to the heirs 
of promise the immutability of his counsel, con- 
firmed it by an osth, thet by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie 
we might have strong consolation who have fle 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us.” 
Blesscd and praised be God for such a glorious 
hope, full of immortality. Amen, you say, bro- 
ther. Amen, say all tho witnesscs. Armen, say 
all the martyrs, oll the church, all the angelic 
host, and at last wo shall unite with all the rc- 
deomed around the throne, shouting and singin 
that blissful song, “To him that loved us, an 
Washed us froin our sins in his own blood, and 
mede us kings and priests to his and our Father, 
forever and ever.” Amen. 
- Let us now rise, brother, and travel on our 
journey. First, let us take good care of that 
lessed Covenant of our Father’s, for we will 
want often to look into it to refresh our minds, 
and to know more perfectly our Father's will re- 
specting ue. Now that we havo put it in a safe 
and convenient place, so that we can get it any 
moment wo want to look into it, by day or 
by night, we will run with patience the race 
wet before ss, laying by every weight and the 
min that doth most easly beset us, looking to 
Jesus, who bas run the race before us. See him 
yonder, brother, seated at our Father’s right 
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hand, crowned with giory and honor, waiting to 
receive and crown us, and to set us down with 
himself in all his Father’s glory. Come, brother, 
give me your hand, let us exceedingly reach our- 
selves forward, press along the mark for the 
prize of our high calling, that we may be crown- 
ed, not with such a perishable crown asa wreath 
of parsley or laurel; but with the ever-abiding 
crown of everlasting life, and never-ending hap- 
ineas in our Father’s house and presence.— 
"hile we are running this race, brother, let us 
take care that we run by the line marked out by 
the Judge. Let us be temperate in all thing 
and keep our bodies under, — sinful lusts an 
passions,) thus running, brother, with our prize 
in full view, surrounded by a crowd of witnes- 
ses and our Judge looking at us.—— H. 





Letter to the Editor. 
Fraxxrort, Ky. May 31st, 1828. 

Dear Sir—Beino myself a student of the 
Scriptures and a seeker after truth, [have met 
with a difficulty of a very serious nature, which, 
if removable, I have thought you could remove; 
and doubting not your good disposition, I have 
determined to lay my case before you, and ask 
your aid. Christian or no christian, depends 
upon the answer; or rather I should say, upon a 
plain, clear and satisfactory reconcilement be- 
tween the accounts of Matthew and Luke, of 
the origin, birth, and treatment of Jesus; and 
the conduct of “his parents,” Joseph and Mary, 
until they were resettled in Nazareth. For, to 
me, very inconsistent are these accounts; and 
hence my difficulty, from which I have not 
been able torelieve myself, without supposing 
the accounts related to two persons who were 
born, or reported to have been born, at Bethle- 
hem. You kaor the gospels too well to need a ref- 
crence to the firat and second chapter of the above 
named Evangelists for thcir respective historics. 

Now you are possessed of the subject, permit 
me to tell you that I am unskilled in languages; 
I want no new translations; follow the obvious 
meaning of the words: and where they import 
facts, I shall admit the facts referred to, as they 
are represented :—if in nature, why in nature! 
if supernatural, then be they so; while I hold an 
adherence to fact an indispensable rule and con- 
dition of the exposition desired. There is no 
truth in narratives where the representation is 
different from the tact. ‘Therefore, as a seeker 
after truth, [ beg you, (supposing, for the cause 
you are engaged in, if not of courtesy, you will 
notice this letter,) attend to the facts of the two 
storics, and place them side by side, as you trace 
them step by step. I languish for conviction; 
and am willing ifi can comc, it shall come fram 
you. I shall lose no time in announcing it to 

ou. Had I not known as one of your subscri- 

ers and otherwise, your readiness to cngage in 
solutions of the kind proposed, I should not 
probably have taken this liberty with you, which 
may have an effect beyond the day. 

Accept the respects of youm, &c. H. M. 


Answer to the Abore. 

Dear Sin—I am alwnys pleased to find a etu- 
dent of the bible inquiring after facts; for it is a 
volume of facts of the most interesting import 
ever presented to the human mind. These facts 
are stated with the most artless simplicity which 
can be conceived of, and are narrated in the 
style and manner of the ages in which they are 
said to have happened. Had the sacred histori- 
ans been any thing else than what they preten- 
ded to be, they would have adopted any — 
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ourse rather than that which they adopted. But, 
onscious of the irrefragable nature of the state- 
rents they give, they manifest, in no instance, 
he least solicitude about the credibility of their 
arrative. As though careless how their testi- 
10ny would be received, they are at no pains to 
econcile apparent incongruities, or to explain 
acts suitably to any particular design. They re- 
ate what they conceived necessary to be known 
1 order to produce faith in their readers, and 
zave them to examine their histories without 
ffering a bribe to their understanding, or a bias 
a favor of any darling scheme—wel! aware, as 
ae fact proves, that the more aed they are 
xamined, the more impossible it will be to dis- 
redit their narration. But to the point in hand: 
fatthew and Luke do not, in any instance, con- 
radict one another in the narratives to which 
ou refer. They wrote in different parts of the 
vorid, and at dates more than twenty years 

art, but dọ not record all the same facts nor 

] the same circumstances of the same facts 
rhich they record. [Sce my “Hints to Readers,” 
Yew Translation, page 211.] This, you know, 
ften happens among different witnesses on the 
aost common-place topics, and in ten thousand 
ases where neither the court nor the jury ever 
uppose there is areal contradiction. First of all, 
datthew gives the lineage of Jesus Christ from 
oseph to Abraham. He begins with Abraham, 
lescends through the line of Judah to David— 
rom David through Solomon, down to the death 
f Josiah and the removal to Babylon; and thence 
hrough Jechonias, the youngest son of Josiah, 
ill Joseph ecapoused Mary. Luke begins with 
esus and ascends through Eli, the father of 
dary, up to Nathan, one of the sonsof David; 
nd thence through David ascends in the same 
ine with Matthew, up to Abraham, and thence 
scends higher than Matthew, even up to Adam. 
fou know that David was the ancestor both of 
olomon and Nathan; and os Luke gives the 
iatural descent of Jesus by his mother trom Da- 
ir behooved him to trace Eli, her father, up 
o David, through that branch of David's family 
o the line of Nathan. Whereas Matthew, in- 
ending only to show his legal descent by his re- 
mted father te ig from David, he truces the 
neestry of Joseph up to David through that 
ranch of David's family descended from Solo- 
aon. Thus the lineage of Luke and Matthew 
iffer from David down, but agree from David up. 
Javid was the ancestor of both Joseph and Ma- 
Y, but by different sons. He was the ancestor 
f Joseph by Solomon’s femily, and he was the 
ncestor of Mary by Nathan’s family. So far 
here is not the least contradiction. Luke men- 
ions forty ancestors of Jesus by his mother, up 
> David. Matthew mentions twenty-six ances- 
ors of Jesus from Joseph to David. In this 
bere is no contradiction. You may have a hun- 
red and forty ancéstors by your father, up to 
f d your wife may have two hundred 
ncestors, by her father * to the same parent, 
rithout supposing any di culty. In comparing 
hese rolls of lineage with those found in Ist 
shronicles, chapters xxiii. xxiv. xxv. and xxvi. 
ou will find that, in the Jewish style, the word 
ather often denotes ancestor, and the term son 
neans sometimes no more than de and 
he term bego? only denotes the line of descent. 
‘his unfolds any difficulties that I know of in 
he registers of Matthew and Luke. 

The moet apparent contradiction in this de- 
ertment, on which some very ignorant sceptics 
uve descanted with so much apparent triumph, 
ein Luke’s calling Joseph a son of Eli, and in 
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Matthew's calling him a son of Jacob. Now 
this, so far from being a contradiction, when 
fairly and fully understood, is rather a corrobora- 
tion of the truth and honesty of the two histo- 
rians—and, indeed, it tends to explain difficul- 
ties which have puzzled some commentators. 
This apparent contradiction and difficulty I solve 
as follows :— 

1. According to the Jewish custom and law, 
when the head of a family had no male issue, 
whosoever married his daughter, especially his 
first born daughter or his only daughter, was en- 
rolled as his son in the famil, registers, which 
were kept with great care by all the communities 
and tribes of the Jews. An instance of this sort 
for illustration, I will just state. From the book of 
Ruth it appears that “the line from Salmon 
through Elimelech become extinct by the death 
of the two suns of Elimelech, whom I take to 
have been the eldest branch of Salmon’s family. 
On this event the right of succession devolved on 
the next or second branch; but as the descendant 
of that branch declined to comply with the law 
of consanguinity, and chose to continue to be the 
head of a subordinate family bearing his own 
name, the right therefore devolved on Boaz, who 
appears to have been a grandson of Salmon, by 
the third son of Salmon; and by marrying the 
widow of Elimelech’s sonhe gave up his claim of 
establishing a family to be called by his own 
name, and took the title of Son of Salmon. Soin 
the case of Joram, and the succession of Ozias, 
it appears from 2 Chron xxi. that the Philistines 
and Arabians destroyed the family of Joram, ao 
that he had not a son nora daughter left, save 
only his youngest son Ochosias: and by 2 Chron. 
Xxil. it appears that Ochosias being slain b 
Jehu, his mother Athaliah slew all the rest o 
the royal seed, save only Joas, whom Josabcth, 
the wife of the high priest Jodac, stole and kept 
concealed till he was seven years old. He was 
then made king, and reigned 40 years, end was 
succecded by Amasias, [see 2 Chron. xxv.] who 
reigned 29 years; but a conspiracy being formed 
against him, Azarias alias Ozias [ see 2 Ki 
xv. 1—2 Chron. xxii.) was made king in hbis 
stead, and called Son of Joram, the line through 
Ochosias, Joas, and Amasias, being then extinct 
or set aside.? Here we see that a person is call- 
ed the Son of Salmon, who was not his literal 
but only his enrolled son; and another is called 
the Son of Joram, who was not his natural or 
literal, son, but only his by law established, or en- 
rolled son. In this way the families and com- 
munities of the Jews were kept up. 

2. Now Eli, the father of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, having no male descendant, it was agree 
in the espousals of his eldest daughter Mary— 
Cor he had another daughter Mary, the wife of 

leopas, as it was not an uncommon th 
among tho Jews to have two daughters o 
the same name) to Joseph that he would re- 
nounce the idea of becoming the head of a sub- 
ordinate family, and be enrolled asthe Son of 
Eli. 


3. Hie being enrolled as the Son of Eli, or as 
Luke expresses it, “ by hed the Son 
Ek,” explains two items of some importance in 
the history. let. It waa the occasion of Jesus 
being born in Bethlehem; and 2d. It wag the 
cone why m ebiden of Mary, the Pf 
Cleo iz, James, Joses, Simon, and Ju 
were called the brothers of Jesus. When the 
decree of Cesar Augustus gave occasion for a 
eneral enrolment of the inhabitants of the 
and of Judea, it became necessary thet J 
should be placed upon the roll with Mar is 


` and Herod kin 
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wife: and although it was not necessary thet 
every woman should accompany her husband on 
euch occasions, it was necessary on this occasion 
because of the transfer to be made in favor of 
the house of Eli, that Mary bis daughter should 
be present, that it imigh be made in the most 
authentic manner, [See Ruth, ch. iv.} The 
decree of the emperor fixed the time, and the 
transfer to be made, obliged the attendance of 
Mary, though in such circumstances; and both 
together were the occasion of the Messiah being 
born in Bethlehem, according to the ancient 
—— Again, when such a transfer was 
made the first born became the lineal descen- 
dant of the father of the family, and his chil- 
dren, though only cousins, were supposed to be 
nearer of kin than ordinary cousins, and were 
called brothers. This was the reason why the 
children of the other Mary, the wife of Cleopas, 
were called the brothers of Jesus. For in other 
cases the Jews used the term expressive of the 
relation we call cousin, as in the case of Elisa- 
beth and Mary. Now all these circumstances 
taken together, show with what propriety Luke 
celis Joseph the Son of Eli, though the natural 
descendant of Jacob. It also accounts for the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, and gives a suitable 
occasion why the cousins of Jesus wero called 
his brothers. Forthe scrupulosity and care with 
which these matters were attended on, see Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities of Athens. These things pre- 
mised, I proceed to state the facts concerning 
the nativity and childhood of the Messiah, glean- 
ed from Matthew and Luke. 

While Augustus Cesar was emperor of Rome, 
of Judea, John the harbinger 
was born, son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. Be- 
fore his birth an angel announced to Mary, the 
espoused wife of Joseph, the literal son of Jacob, 
and the by law established ron of Fli, that she 
should bring forth a son miraculously conceived, 
of divine ongin, and predicts his future destiny. 
Joseph and Mary at this time lived in Nazareth, 
a city of Galilee. In consequence of the decree 
of Augustus, and in fulfilment of the contract 
with Eli, Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 
the city of David to be enrolled. While therc 
Jesus was born. That same night an angel of 
the Lord appeared to shepherds in the vicinity 
of Bethlehem and announced to them the birth 
of the Messiah in the city of David. When 
eight days old he was circumcised, and named 
Jesus. After the days of his mother’s purifica- 
tion were accomplished he was taken up to 
Jerusalem by his parents, and the usual rites of 
dedication were attended on. While in the 
temple, Simeon, a just man, and Anna a proph- 
etess, moved by a divine impulse, recognized 
him, eulogized his mother, and predicted his 
career. 

About this time a star in the east appeared to 
a sect of castern philosophers called the magians. 
They came to Jerusalem to inquire his birth 
place, and to do him homage. erod and his: 
courtiers are alarmed and consult for his life. | 
The magians, led by the star, discover the place 
of his residence, enter and present their gifts. 
They return to their own country without ac- 
quainting Herod of his abode. Herod, incensed 
at the neglect of the magians, resolves on kil- 
ling the child, and despatches those within the 

erod he supposed of his age. Before -this 
loody decree is executed, Joseph is admonished 
to flee into Egypt, and by night departs thither. 
© continues with the child until! Herod dies; 


— to Judea, but is afraid to settle there, 
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Jesus his childhood there, and is not 
ken of until he arrives at the age of twelve, at 
which time he is taken to Jerusalem, and on 
one of the great festivals is taken notice of by 
the Doctors, whom he astonishes by his uncom. 
mon wisdom and sagacity. Such are the facts 
as stated by Matthew and Luke. And as to in- 
congruity or contradiction, I can see none. If 
any difficulties occur to Pe on theee narratives, 
which J have not noticed, please state them defi- 
nitely, and they shall receive due attention. I 
apa of no other or greater than I have no- 
ticed. 
Wishing you, and every student of the New 
Testament, all the revealed knowledge of the 
only true God, and his Son Jesus Christ, I sub- 
scribe myself your friend, Tue Eprror. 





An Appeal to the Uncharitable. 


So mucu as has been plead for the rights and 
liberties of the free born sons of the free woman, 
even amongst the Baptista, who have gloried in 
the liberality and freedom of their church polity, 
there are frequent displays of intolerance and 
tyranny, which would not have been incompati- 
ble with the policy of the Old Mother of — 
ry and Proscription some few centuries ago. We 
are, however, glad to say, that these occurrences 
are comparatively very rare, and that we have on- 
ly heard of two or three of recent date. These 
are not to be attributed so much to the genius of 
their ecclesiastical policy, as to the spirit and 
temper of unsanctified individuals who have 
crept in unawares. There is the peculiar genius 
of each ecclesiastical policy, as well as the pecu- 
liar genius of the individuals which adopt it. 
There are as good republicana under the mon- 
archies of Europe as any in the United States, 
and soine as staunch monarchists in these United 
States as there are in England or France. This 
is as true of the members of every ecclesiastic 
establishment, as of the citizens or subjects of 
the civil governments in the Old World and in 
the New. But there is no echeme of ecclesias- 
tic policy under which tyranny and proscription 
appear so odious as under the Baptist system. 
There is light enough to exhibit its deformity, as 
the shade in the picture exhibits in stronger col- 
ors the beauties of the painting, so the light in the 
congregational economy seems to render more 
glaring the darkness of tyranny whenever it 
presents itself in the Baptist communities. 

We have been often asked, What ia a church 
to do when some of its members oppose any at- 
tempt towards a more exact conformity to the ins 
stitutions of Jesus Christ? and, What isa church 
to do when other churches are threatening to de- 
clare non-fellowship with it for its attempts to 
obey more fully the apostolic traditions? To 
auch questions the answer which Peter gave to 
the Sanhedrim seems to be always in season, viz. 
“ Ought we not to obey God rather than men?” 
It is, however, expedient to avoid divisions, and 
to maintain peace, so long asit can be maintain- 
ed without he sacrifice of truth. We must con- 
descend to all christians, however weak, so far 
as allegiance to the Lord will permit. But the 
most zealous opposers of reform, and of a return 
to primitive usage, are said to be carnal, worldly, 
speculative and prayerless members of the res- 
pective communities. These are content with 
the forms of religion in any shape which does 
not pinch them too closely, or require a too great 
disconformity to the world. These, in all ages, 
have been the greatest opponents to a return to 
em. They have married the mba 
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women, and prefer tho latitudinarian principles 
and practicesof the Chaldean idolatry to the strict 
and spiritual worship of the God of Israel. These 
have always been a dead weight on those who 
wish to worship God inspirit and in trath. Some 
of them will continue in Babylon all the days of 
their lives; for, like the Jewsin the wilderness, 
they would rather return to Egypt, to the onions 
and flesh pots of Egyptian slavery, than eat the 
manna and proceed towards Canaan. These 
prayerless, T worldly christians (forgive 
the abuse of the sacred name) are always zeal- 
pus for the traditions of the elders, and are rigid 
in their contentiona for the present state of 
things. But to please their taste you must be as 
latitudinanan os themselves, and prefer the 
friendship of the world to the honor which comes 
from God only. They will tell you they were 
converted under the present order of things, 
(and, indeed, they do tell the truth, for they look 
like iv) and they can entertain you with a long 
recital of a work of grace upon their hearts. To 
this we have no objections, provided they could 
show a work of grace upon their lives. But so 
long as we have only their word for what the 
have felt,and see what they do, we are compel- 
led to judge by the Saviour’s prescription, which 
says, “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
But all who have Known the grace of God in 
their hearts, will show it in their lives; and it 
matters not, oe to the above prescription, 
what men may have felt, or say they have felt, so 
long as their lives are not in subordination to the 
authority of the One Only Christian Lawgiver. 
We must say they are either self-deceived or 
oss hypocrites. For weholdit to be a self-evi- 
Font position in the christian science, that who- 
soever is born Y God will keep his commandments, 
and will, like Paul, desire to know the will of the 


But to those christians, in any religious com- 
munity, who seem unwilling to return to the 
Lord, or who are satisfied with their present cir- 
sumstances, and somewhat disposed to proscribe 
all inquiry and investigation—I should think 
that an appeal such as the following, could not 
be made 1n vain, provided they have a spark of 
christian love, or even of Baptist liberality :-— 

Brethren, you protes to be christians. Like 
Isaac, the son of the free woman, the child of 
promise, you profess to be free born. This isa 
sacred and a solemn profession. The Lord your 
King, your Prophet, and your Priest, calls you 
his people, and requires your whole and undivi- 
ded veneration and devotion. To honor and obey 
him ,you have solemnly vowed; and must either 
renounce your own profession or yield him unre- 
served submission. He has repeatedly taught 
you that you “cannot serve two masters.” You 
samnot court honor, fame, or worldly respecta- 
vility, and ecek the honor which comes from God 
mly. You cannotseek to please men, and at the 
mme time be disciples and servants of the Lord 
lesus. You cannot venerate the doctrines, 
yaditions and commandments of men, and at 
he same time obey the commandments of your 
King. You must serve the Lord with your whole 
1eart, ot he will not own youatall. You must 
»e content with his Approne ion with the “ Well 
lone, good and faithful servant,” or you will 
iever obtain it. 

Now we bescech you, for the sake of him who 
lied for our sins, who opened to us the gates of- 
mmortality, that you put yourselves under his 
raidance. No obedience is acceptable to him 
mè unreserved and universal obedience. He 
salis no religion his but thet which governs all 
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the actions of life. But if you cannot perceive, 
if you do not understand all his requirements as 
we do, we then ask your permission to allow us 
to obey him as far as we understand the mean- 
ing and scope of his requirements. We sa 
we ask your permission, not as ifOur obedi-~ 
ence was to be suspended upon, or measured by, 
your permission: for, whether or not, we must 
and will obey; but we desire you to permit this 
without uncharitably unchristianizing us, or at- 
tempting to lord it over our consciences. 
long as you appear to us to Jove and venerate 
our King, we will love and honor you; we will 
bear with your mistakes and your misunderstand- 
ings, 80 long as they appear not to proceed from a 
perverse obliquity of will, but from a simple mis- 
apprehension of the will of our Lawgiver. We 
will not lord our views or our sentiments over 
you: we will not denounce you as either traitors 
or rebels against him that is crowned Lord of al 
because you cannot walk as fast as we; nor wi 
we submit to have our rights and liberties wres- 
ted from us; nor any lords to reign over our 
faith or obedience, but the Lord of all. Do then, 
brethren, allow us the rights and liberties we al- 
low you. Your principles, your profession re- 
quire this. As you would not permit others to 
become masters of your faith, nor dictators to 
your practice, assume not the character of mas- 
ters nor dictators to us. So faras we are agreed 
in our apprehensions and sentiments, ‘let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing; and thus we will maintain unity and 
peace with all them of a pure heart. We will 
commune with you and welcome you to com- 
mune with us in all acts of religious worehip, so 
long as you hold the head, and build upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets; and so 
long as you will allow us to worship bim agreea. 
bly to our own consciousness of his will. eal- 
ready agree in all the grand items of christian 
faith. We adore the same Lord God—we wor- 
ship, confide in, and supremely love the same 
Saviour—we all partake of the same Holy Spirit. 


We believe the same glorious facts, and hope 
for the same blisoful resurrection. Why, then, 
bite and devour, or consume one another. Leg 


us, then, aim at union, harmony, and love; and 
by our mutual prayers and endeavors, we shall 
come to be one in all the items of christian wors 
ship, as we are now in the one body, the one 
spirit, the one hope, the one Lord, the one wae 
the one immersion, the one God and Father o 
all. We entreat you, then, to extend to us that 
love and respect which you would require of us 
and all christians towards yourselves. We meet 
you then on holy ground, the ground on which 
the holy Apostles stood. We are for unity—for 
harmony—for peace. If discorda and divisions 
must ensue, the blame shall not be oure. We 
wili bear and forbear to the utmost limits which 
the constitution and laws of the kingdom of Jesus 
permit. We call Heaven and earth to witness 
that we will pursue peace with ail our hearta; 
and that all which a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and man can do, to prevent division, 
shall be done by us. But brethren, we trust that 
your love to him that gave himeclf for us, and 
your fear of offending him, will induce you more 
than any thing we can say, to seek the peace 
and prosperity of Zion, the city of our God. 
Enrror. 


Bish — s Resolutions concerning the 
A 'hoice of a Wife. 


“‘ ALTHOUGH it be not necessary for me to re- 
solve upon marrying, yetit may not be improper 
17 
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to resolve, in case I should, to follow these rules of 
duty :—First, in the choice of a wife; and second- 
ly, in the affection that I ought to bear towards her. 
a for the first, I shall always endeavor to make 
choice of such a woman for my spouse, who 
has first nfade choice of Christ for a spouse to 
herself, that none may be made one flesh with 
me, who is not made one spint with Christ my 
Saviour. For I look upon the image of Christ as 
the greatest mark of beauty I can behold in her; 
and the grace of God as the best portion I can 
receive with her. These are cxcellencies which, 
though not visible to our carnal eyes, are, never- 
theless, agreeable to a spiritual heart, and such 
as all good and wise men cannot choose but be 
enamored with. For my own part, they seem to 
me such necessary qualifications, that my heart 
trembles at the thoughts of ever having a wife 
without them. What! shall I marry ono that ia 
already wedded to her sins? or have possession 
of her body only, when the Devil has possession 
of her soul? Shall such a one be united to 
me here, who shall be separated from me for ev- 
er hereafter? No: if ever it be my lot to enter 
into that state, I beg God that he would direct 
me in the choice of such a wife only, to lie in 
my bosom here, as may afterwards be admitted 
to restin Abraham’s bosom to ail eternity ;—such 
a one as will so live, and pray, and converse 
with me on earth, that we may both be entitled 
to sing, to rejoice, and be bleesed together for 
ever in heaven. That this, therefore, may be 
my portion and my felicity, I firmly resolve nev- 
er to set upon such a design before I have car- 
nestly solicited the throne of grace, and begged 
of my Heavenly Father to honor me with the 
partnership of one of his beloved children; and 
shall afterwards be as careful and as cautious as I 
can, never to fix my affection upon any woman for 
a wife, until Iam thoroughly convinced of the 
unds I have to love her as a true christian. 
fi could be thus happy as to meet with a wife 
of these qualities and accomplishments, it would 
be impossible for me not to be hearty in loving, 
and sincere in my affections towards her, even 
although I had the greatest temptations to place 
them upon another; for how could I choose but 
love her, who has God for her father, the church 
for her mother, and Heaven for her portion—who 
loves God and is beloved by him; especially 
when I consider that thus to love her is not only 
my duty, but my happiness too?” 





Religious News. 

From the 22d March to the 22d June, a period 
of three months, Bishop John Secrest, immersed 
two hundred and twenty-two persons, about an 
equal numberof males and females. 

A correspondent informs me that Bishop Jere- 
miah Vardeman arrived in Cincinnati the Friday 
before the 4th Lord’s day in June, and immedi- 
ately after his arrival began to call upon the citi- 
zens to “reform and believe the gospel!” On 
the first Lord’s day he immersed forty-one; on 
the second Lord’s day he immersed forty-four; 
and on the third Lord’s day from his arnval he 
immersed thirty-three; and had it not been for ill 
health, ten more would have been immersed the 
same day. Thus, in three weeks, one hundred 
and eighteen persons were immersed into the be- 
lief of the gospel, through the instrumentality of 
one individual proclaiming reformation towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. My cor- 
respondent farther informs me, that, amongst the 
porani immersed, were the descendants of all 

inations in that place, except Jews, viz. 


Ba Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
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ans, Universalists, Catholics, Deists, Swedenbor- 
gians, &c. Also, that they were collected from 
almost all the grades and occupations in society 
doctors, — judges, clerks, auditors, mer- 
chants, mechanics and laborers, 

A correspondent in Lincoln county, Ky., in- 
forms me in a letter dated the 8th ult. that be- 
tween three and four hundred persons had been 
immersed in that and the adjoining counties 
within a few months before that time, under the 
labors of brethren Polson, Anderson, Sterman, 
and others. Another informs me that bishop G. 
G. Boon, since last fall, immersed about three 
hundred and fifty; and bishop Wm. Morton, 
three hundred at least. Bishop Jacob Creath, 
has immersed a great many. 

Bishop John Smith, of Montgomery county, 
BY who labors abundantly in the proclamation 
of the ancient gospel, has immersed since the 
20th of April, till the third Lord’s day in July, 
two hundred and ninety-four persons. Thus, in 
a little more than five months, brother Smith has 
immersed six hunared and three persons “ into 
the name of the Lord Jesus for the remission of 
sina.” 

We have received from our correspondents in- 
telligence of very extensive additions to the num- 
bers of the disciples in many other regions; but 
have not room for the details, nor are they suffi- 
ciently definite. May all these disciplee remem- 
ber, that as they have put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, they are from every consideration, bound 
to walk in him, to submit to hie government, and 
to glorify God with their spirits and their bodies, 
which are his. Amen! 





Three Important Queries. 
Which will be anawered in our Essay on Church Discipline, 

1. Isa church, or any member thercof, that 
lives in the neglect of the duties enjoined on 
them in the gospel of Jesus the Messiah; such 
as assembling themselves together on the first 
day of the week, commemorating the death and 
resurrection of our Lord, contributing to the ne- 
cessities of the poor, worshipping God in their 
familice, or training up their children in the nur 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and when call- 
ed upon in the assembly of the saints to pray. 
cannot or will not do it; capable of judging of 
the correctness or incorrectness of the doctrine 
of the gospel? 

2. Ie not any man or woman in disorder that 
has united himself or herself to a church or as- 
sembly of sainta, to be whispering, back-biting, 
and defaming those persons and their doctrine or 
sentiments, that they never have seen, and know 
nothing about, and who will not read or bear 
what they have to say of those sentiments ? 

3. Are men or women, that have united them- 
selves to a church or an assembly of saints, jus- 
tified by the gospel of the Messiah, in omitting 
to attend on every firet day of the weck at the 
appointed place of worship, under pretence that 
they must go among their brethren in other 
churches, and that they are fulfilling their en- 
gagements to God in so doing? H. 


No. 3.] Ocroser 6, 1828. 
Review of the Fifth Letter to Bishop Semple. 
Vireinia, Juty 21, 1828. 
Brotner CamMPBeLL,—Dear Sir—It is presum- 
ed that your letters to Bishop Semple, in the Chris- 
tian Baptist, though addressed to an individual, 
are rendered public property, by the vehicle in 
which they appear; and, of course, that no ex- 
ception will be taken to the offering of some re- 
marks from one not personally concerned ae 
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:onflict. Your fifth letter now before me, has 
»xcited a particular interest in my feelings; and, 
vithout intending to take up the controversy in 
»chalf of one who thinks proper to decline it in 
iis own person, I wish only to offer some correc- 
ion of the statement of a certain fact—and then 
ome remarks on other parts of this letter. 

The statement alluded to is this. In yonr last 
»aragraph but one, you represent Bishop Semple 
ıs having becn “lured from the bishop’s office, 
ind severed from the flock” of his own charge 
—“to help to build up a college in the city of 
Washington,” &c. Now, I wish it understood, 
hat I am no advocate for a college at the expense 
if the interests of Zion :—to be more explicit, I 
sannot think that any such institution has any 
just claim so to engage the attention and engross 
he labors of the public servants in the gospel, 
isto take them off from the business of advanc- 
ng the interests of the King of Saints, in his 
wa appointed way. In regard to this matter, I 
sannot help thinking of the parable of Jotham, 
ws being applicable: “The trees went forth on 
1b time to anoint a king over them; and they said 
© the olivo tree, Reign you over us. But the 
alive tree said to them, Šhould I leave my fat- 
1ess, wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
ind go to be promoted over the trees?” (Judg- 
Mil ch. ix.) Such (by the way) is my view of the 
matter; others must think for themselves. But, 
n brother Semple’s case, there were circumstan- 
zes (perhaps not gencrally known) which I think 
nust present the matter to yourself and the pub- 
ic, in alight materially different from that in 
which it might otherwise appear. It is due to 
yim that these circumstances should be mention- 
ed; and your candor, I doubt not, will readily 
give the statement a place in the Christian Bap- 
st. 

For several years past, the family of brother 
Semple had been visited, season after season, 
successively, with sickness, one m its duration, 
ind severe ın its character;—death had again and 

in stepped over his threshold, and some of his 
thildren —* been taken off in the bloom of life. 
dis wife, several times severely attacked, found 
ser health in a declining state, while he himself 
epeatedly shared in these afflicting visitations. 

n this state of things, it seemed easy to be 
rersuaded that the removal of his family was re- 
uisite to the restoration of his wite’s health, 
ind to the escape of his family from these fre- 
jmently returning seasons of sickness. He had 
een, I believe, ftor some time meditating a re- 
noval, without any definite view as to time or 
dace, when the request was urged on him to lo- 
ate himeelf in Washington, and use hie efforts 
nd influence to resuscitate the college. And 
bus, preperet beforehand by the persuasion he 
ad indulged, he accepted the invitation, and re- 
soved to Washington. The request he had re- 
eived, no doubt, had its influence, aa to the par- 
ieular time of bis removal, and the particular 
dace of his location. And now, from these data, 
vhich I believe are fairly given, the candid may 
oxrm their own judgment—whether to censure, 
xc use, OF approve. 

‘There remains much less room for my other 
smarke than I could wish: let me, however, of- 
sr a few hints. 

My dear sir, there are some mortifying things 
a this letter. We may, indeed, as a people, de- 
erve and need iaoriheagon: but these things 
re, I think, brought forward in a manner more 
sortifying than was requisite, even to the cause 
f reform. Bear with me if Í say, that some of 
kom appear to wear an aggravated aspect, and 
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seem to betray e spirit disposed to make the 
worst of the matter. 

In noticing the t of the churches, in 
regard to scriptural knowledge, I must think you 
have spoken in terms too degrading. At any 
rate, I may be allowed, in behalf of the church- 
es in general, of my own acquaintance, to enter 
some exception—very considerable exception, to 
the sweeping censure with which this peragraph 
of your letter is so fully fraught. Allowin for 
the incapacity and the unimproved minds of ma- 
ny, I can say, with pleasure, that the range of 
your censure is abundantly too wide. Yet I ad- 
mit, and I lament, that there is indeed great 
room for complaint, not only as to other sects, 
but as to the Baptists; and earnèstly am I dis- 
posed to second every effort that may appear cal- 
culated to redress ihe evil. Though Yam not 
such an enemy as yourself to textuary preach- 
ing, when the due connexion is regarded, I think 
that more general expounding isa happy means 
of extending scriptural knowledge; and that to 
excite among the churches a spirit for readin 
the sacred oracles, and for social discussions o 
their contents, would be a happier means still. 
Now, my dear sir, let mo ask, could you not rec- 
ommend and urge the necessity of all this—and 
with better effect than can be expected from these 
rigorous censures. 

On the item of the morality of the churches, 
you bring an instance of one under the notice 
(as you had understood) of Bishop Semple him- 
self, where the members were so corrupt that a 
majority could not be found to exclude a drunk- 
en member. Now, if this were a fact, I — 
you will think with me, that this was probably 
some very smal! church—a mere fragment; and 
certainly I shall think with you, that it greatly 
needed purgation and reformation; or that, per- 
sisting, it should be disowned by all sister chur- 
ches baring knowledge of it. But, is this case, 
I would ask, to be brought as authority for a sen- 
tence of proscription against the churchesin gen- 
eral? Surely not. You know, sir, the case of 
the church at Corinth, in the golden days of prim- 
itive christianity; and you know that Paul re- 
proved, — exhorted, and labored till a ref- 
ormation was effected. This was doubtless as 
it should be: but we would not bring the case of 
this church to throw an odium on the morals of 
the christian churches in general. Now, on the 
supposition that some one preacher had designed 
to exhibit charges of immorality against the 
churches of that day, I put it to the candor of 
any one to say, whether he might not, according 
to your method of proceeding, have begun in a 
letter to Paul, by etating to this effect :—*1 heard 
that you said of a certain church—that they were 
carnal!—that there were divisions amongst them 
—that they prostituted the Lord’s supper to the 
purpose of common eating and drinking, &c.— 
and that a majority had not been found there, 
who were faithful enough to exclude a man who 
had taken his father’s wife?’ 

But you bring forward a long list of prevailing 
evils, viz:—* detractions, evil speakings, surmi- 
ses; the breach of promises and covenants, the 
contracting of debts, beyond the means to pay” 
&c. Ales! alas! I must own to my sorrow, that 
these evils, in a greater or less degree, are too 
often found amongst us; and pass, perhaps, too 
often without due notice. But, dear sir, what 
friend to Zion will think of opposing a reform of 
any such abuses? Bring the whole force of your 
talents and your best efforts to bear againat them, 
and heartily do I wish you success! 

The next matter, and the last I shal! at present 
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notice, is, the effect which you ascribe to “the 
doctrines of special operations and miraculous 
conversions upon society at large, and especially 
upon the children of the members of churches.” 

he children of church members, and particu- 
lariy of the preachers, you represent as the most 
hardened sinners, and the most profligute of any 
in the country. Now though this is a painful 
and mortifying charge—because it is indeed too 
often found, that the children of professors, and 
of preachers, (as well as others,) are irreligious 
aad immoral; and because it must be confessed 
that many. of the Baptists have been deficient in 
moral and religious discipline; it is, nevertheless, 
a charge which, as far as my observation ex- 
tends, will by no means apply in its full extent: 
so far from it, that the fact appears the very re- 
verse. According to the best calculations i can 
make, the odds, in point of a regular, decorous, 
and moral deportment, is obviously in favor of 
the families of professors of religion. And as 
to the state of society at large, (though I would 
hope that we are not to be responsible for all the 
evils arising from human depravity)—as to the 
state of socicty, I say,—why, it is matter of 
triumph to the friends of evangelical truth and 
vital religion, to compare it with what it once 
was in these regions, when mere moral essays 
from the pulpit were the order of the day; when 
men were Christians of course, and mere refor- 
mation of manners, for the profligate, wasdeem- 
ed sufficient. Numbers of us are old enough 
to embrace in our minds the two steges and 
compare them together. 

Still, however, I am ready to concede, that 
too little has been done amongst us, and that 
the best means have not been generally used 
to shed the influence of religion on the minds of 
the rising gencration: though I do hope we are 
more awake to the importance of this matter 
than formerly. You ascribe the evil now under 
consideration to the doctrine of physical opera- 
tions—special operations, and miraculous con- 
versions. In regard to miraculous conversions 
Gf I conceive rightly of the term) there may be, 
and probably there are some groundless an 
thusiastic notions indulged, especially among the 
weaker and more uninformed; but we do not 
encourage such imaginations; and I believe there 
are but few, if any, who insist on the necessity 
of such conversions. And as to the nature or 
manner of divine influence,—more mysterious 
than the wind, to which it is compared, it seema 
to lie beyond our comprehension and I wish to be 
satisfied with understanding some of its bles- 
sed effects. But I will here take occasion to 
say, what I have long been persuaded of—that 
there appears to be amongst us something erro- 
neous in the view which ts sometimes taken of 
human inability and divine agency: both points, 
I have no doubt, are true, but both can be mis- 
conceived of, and misrepresented. Such a view, 
I mean, as leaves it to be inferred that the soul 
of man is dead in every sense,—even physically 
dead;* and therefore, that nothing, in the way 
of religion, is or can be expected of him, with- 
out the impulse of irresistible power. Such a view, 
I own, appear to me to be mischievous; and 
against such a view—and indeed against philos- 
ophising and theorizing, either in the calvinistic 
or arminian style, I am willing to record my 
testimony. Let me observe, however, that I think 
we are improving in this respect; and that we 
are learning to pay more attention to the various 


+ Yet this wo know cannot be; because, in that case 
man could bave no mental capacity for the pursuit of 
even natura) objects. 
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articles of scripture trath, in their own simplici- 
ty. May we be directed into all the truth, and 
help to build up Zion! 
Yours in the gospel of love and — 
AULINUS. 


Answer to Paulinus. 
BROTHER PavLinvs, 

Dear Sin—Yotr favor before me is cordially 
welcomed. So far as you are intent on extenua- 
ting the dereliction of his flock, or the abandon- 
ment of his charge, apparent in the migration of 
Bishop Semple to College Hill, you have my best 
wishes for your success. It would give me 
much pleasure to aid you in this generous effort. 
The reasons you assign for his removal are suf- 


ficient,in the estimation of a sensible commu- 


nity, to justify him in a change of residence, 
but not in a change of the nature of his charge. 
Had he migrated to another section of the coun- 
try where he exercised, or intended to exercise 
tho same religious functions he had so long exer- 
cised in King and Queen, either as a proclaimer 
of the gospel, or as an overseer of the saints 
your excuses for him would have been convin- 
cing and conclusive; but [£ am sorry to say, that 
I cannot discover the logical acuteness of your 
reasoning to justify him in not only changing his 
residence, but the natureof his charge; you af- 
ford good reasons for the former; but arguments 
are yet wanting to justify the latter. 

If my “censures” of the ignorance and apa- 
thy of our congregations are unfounded, they are 
not only “rigorous” but unjust. It gives me no 
pleasure to state the facts on which these censures 
are founded, much less “ to make the worstof the 
matter.” An appeal to facts, which at this time 
I do not much like to have to makc, ia the short- 
est method of determining the truth, or propriety 
of my remarks. Iam happy to be assured upon 
your single testimony alone, that there are some 
exceptions, (and would to heaven that they were 
a thousand times more numerous than they be) 
to the unirersal application of these remarks. 
did not, however, you will recollect, go further 
than to say that there are many congregations 
most grossly ignorantof the christian scriptures— 
“ that there are many” (not all) “congregations 
in Virginia as well as elsewhere, in which there 
are hundreds of members who cannot pray in 
public; who could not tell the contents, genius 
or design of one epistle, or section in the New 
Testainent.” This is, in my judgment, and from 
my actual observation, the sober and unexaggera- 
ted fact. Indeed how could it be otherwise! 
Are there not some Baptist, as well as some 
other sorts of religious teachers, who can them- 
selves scarcely read a chapter in the sacred vol- 
ume? And to teach what the scriptures import, 
is not the business of many of our Baptist teach- 
ers. The gospel of the Holy Spirit, or the got 
pel of their own conversion, i8 with some the 

reat burthen of their ministry. Any scrap of 

uly writ will answer their purpose as well as an- 
other, to declaim upon: and as an occasion for 
them to tell how bad they have been, and how 
good they are now. Ifa true history of the intel- 
ectual standing, or rather of the quantum of re- 
ligious information of our religious assemblies, 
was published, I am persuaded it would shock 
the builders of colleges themselves, and would 
make the ears tingle of those who, like the 
“oyster man,” have been so ingenious as to 
preach for'twenty or thirty years without making 
any body the wiser in the holy wane I know 
some churches in Virginia in which I am happy 
to think that it is otherwise; end you inform me 
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many within your acquaintance. But the ex- 
tions are proportionally few when the great 
zregate is viewed. But how any congrega- 
a which hears but twelve scraps of the sacred 
ume descanted on, in a whole year, and which 
3 but one mecting ine month for social wor- 
p, can either be intelligent or devout, is to me 
omprehensible. Indeed no individual, in m 
Igment, can bo intelligent in the book of God, 
© is nota habitual and pious student of it; 
i no congregation can be intelligent in the or- 
es, which do not make the developement of 
‚m their weekly concern in the public assem- 
es, as well as their daily attention in their pri- 
e devotions. 

Jad I made the character of a certain church 
Virginia, mentioned in my 5th letter to Bish- 
Semple, charged with tolerating drunkenness, 
reason of a sentence of proscription against 
s churches in general, I would not pretend to 
re myself from the condemnation implied in 
ir remarks upon the morality of the churches. 
t as this was neither intended, nor in my judg- 
nt done, I will let the sharp sword of your re- 
of pierce whom it may, seeing it cannot reach 


te 
When you and I, my dear sir, speak of the in- 
mcesof systems as exhibited in facts, we must 
allowed to speak of them as the facts have 
sented themselves to our observation. That 
: children of professed christians are worse 
n the children of deiste, atheists, or pagans, 
the aggregate, is not asserted by any christian 
itey with whom [am acquainted. That there 
some of the children of professors worse 
nsome of the children of deists, atheists, or 
rans, is not a disputable proposition. But that 
ny of the children of professed christians and 
the teachers of the christian religion, are 
ongst the most hardened sinners in the com- 
nity, and sometimes worse than the descend- 
s of those in the same communities in which 
iy reside, has been frequently remarked; and 
ave said that, “cery generally, the children of 
: teachers, as well as of the taught, are the 
st hardened sinncrs,and the most profligate in 
: country.» This has accorded with my ob- 
vation, both in Europe and in these United 
ites. ‘This I have heard often accounted for 
on the validity of an old Scotch proverb, viz. 
“he nigher the kirk, the farther from God.” 
t I have, in my letter alluded to, endeavored 
account forit on other principles;—as the im- 
‘diate result of the doctrines of physical ener- 
18, miraculous conversions, total inability, and 
ectual ealling. It would be much more un- 
aritable to ascribe it to the laxness of disci- 
ne, or the neglect of the due exercise of pa- 
ital authority, than to account for it upon the 
ect tendency of the system. If, however, the 
rerse is the fact, it precludes the necessity of 
1s accounting forit. I have very often found 
30; others must decide according to their own 
servation. 
But that the dogmas of physical energies and 
erations, total inability and irresistible calling, 
: in their very nature paralysing and deaden- 
g, rather than quickening, I have not only m 
‘n observation, but the nature and reason o 
ngs to demonstrate and confirm. Now that 
: whole design and tendency of the apostolic 
saching and teaching, was to call forth al] our 
tivities, and to give immediate exercise to all 
r energies, is to me so palpable, that it is as 
iomatic as almost any intuitive proposition in 
3 doctrine of magnitudes. 
But between you and mas there is no controver- 
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e7 here. If I have made matters worse than 
they appear to you to deserve, be assured it is 
because J have been more unfortunate than yo 
and have fallen upon atates of socicty less worthy 
of admiration, and more worthy of censure, 
than has fallen to your more enviable lot. But 
all that is said in my letters to Bishop Semple, 
upon a very deliberate re-examination, is just as 
matters appear to me, and perfectly accordant in 
its — acceptation to unsophisticated mat- - 
terof fact. In much affection, yours n ever, 
ITOR. 





As we have given so many specimens of the 
spirit and temper of the opposers of our labora, 
we shall make room for one of our numerous 
friends to speak a word or two in our behalf and 
in the behalf of trath immortal and omnipotent. 

Erron. 


LovisiaNa, Parisa of East FeLiciaNna, July, 1888; 
BROTHER CAMPBELL, —I Nave taken the & Chris- 
tian Baptist” since its commencement, and have 
read repeatedly all the numbers that have reach- 
ed me, before I was disposed to decide’ on its 
merit. On my first reading I found (as I thought) 
some ene objections; which objections consis- 
ted in thinking that you indulged in too much of 
the spirit found in man; but, on a second and 
third reading, comparing your work with the New 
Testament, I am much relieved; for 1 find our Sa- 
viour ond his apostles did, when mild and tem- 
erate means would not reclaim the wicked, use 
arsh ones. The inference is plain, that the fol- 
lowers of Christ may use the same means to 
effect the like consequences as did their Master. 
I think it is generally allowed by evangelical 
christians that apostolical examples are as bind- 
ing as precepts. From a sense of duty to yoy 
my strange, but beloved brother, I acknowledge 
freely before God and man, that your publication 
has been the greatest source of information that 
I ever enjoyed, a the Bible; and to me is 
worth more than all the commentaries and sys- 
tems of divinity that I have any knowledge of. 
I bid you God speed while you confine yourself 
to the New Testament; for I view all mankind 
(or measurably so) in a state of insanity; and I 
nd it one of the most difficult diseases among 
men to manage. Iam a dealer in medicine. In 
some cases of mental derangement I use anti- 
spasmodics, amusements, plays, and other mild 
remedies, to divert the attention from folly and 
extravagance, ao injurious to health. But in some 
cases they will have no effect; for E am obliged, 
for the good of my — to resort to blister- 
ing, opening painful issues, and in two or three 
cases, within a year or two, I have resorted to se- 
ere correction with a rod, which remedy suc- 
ceeded well, after all the other means had failed : 
so that when I reflecton your sharp arrows, 
their rough beards, I condemn them not, believ- 
ing there may be some constitutions that require 
them. But, my brother, remember that the 
right road is a straight and narrow way: for it is 
the King’s highway: it is a holy way; having 
none of men’s trash in it that yon are laboring to 
clear it of: and be cautious that while you are 
clearing the road of thistles, you do not bring in 
thorns. Your adversaries first struck at you with 
much venom; but the sword of truth I see has 
wounded them, so that they have got behind the 
hedges, or the mountains, (for the — wa 
is guarded by the mighty fortifications o truth. 
so that you need not dread their arrows; for the 
Lord is a sword and a shield to them that obey 
his commandments. í 
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Let no man draw you into the craggy knobs 
of speculation, or boggy fields of theorising on 
tho religion of our ing: for Satan, Self & Co. 
have so nearly — men out of their senses, 
that thero is (as I conceive) but little of that 
simplicity of religion omona christians that 
Chnst and his apostles taught; yet I do re- 
joice in anticipating that the day ia not far 
distant when all of my Father’s children will 
return to his house an enjoy the sweet commu- 
nion of his love, acknowledging one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism. I believe that the seed, 
that will produce the lone prayed or fruit, is 
rminating: and I believe the Christian Bap- 
tist one of the pi epeen Pe leaves of that 
heavenly plant. May the Lord water it by a 
combination of ail the lovers of truth! until the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and Master. Your paper and the 
new transletion have created great excitement 
-here. Most of the professoras of religion with 
us are Methodistic; some of them openly de- 
clare their approbation to a “ Restoration of the 
Ancient Order of Things,” and seem desirous to 
et out of Babylon: while others say, “Lo, 
ore! Lo, there!” So that from these, and other 
indications wo see, that some of Mrs. Harlot’s 
children, though educated in Mr. Pope’s school, 
begin to doubt his right to rule over them always. 
Light seems to be advancing slowly in our re- 
gion. Many of your correspondents complain 
of not understanding you. I think no man so 
blind as he who will not see. Dull as I am, I 
think I understand you perfectly; and I would 
propose a plan to others who appear so anxious to 
get an epitome of your faith; which is, to ask 
your opinion on any point or subject which mey 
esteen as an important article of faith, as 
have no doubt that you would comply. 

I shall conclude my letter by observing, that 
as in ancient Rome it was regarded as the mark 
of a good citizen never to despair of the fortunes 
of the republic; so the good citizen of the world, 
the —— and the christian, whatever 
may be the political, the scientific, and the reli- 
gious aspect of their own times, will never dc- 
spair of the fortunes of the human racc; but will 
act upon the conviction, that prejudice, slavery, 
and corruption—ignorance, error, and specula- 
tive mysticisin—irreligion, vicc, and impiety— 
must gradually give way to truth, liberty, and 
virtue; to knowledge, good sense, and happiness: 
to piety, charity, and benevolence. 

fay your life be long extended for the good 
of mankind; and may your sun set in unclouded 
skies! Please to accept my best respects as a 
friend and brother, &c. J.W 





Query from Old Virginia. 

Iy I have received the truth in the love of it— 
have become a believer in Jesus Christ to the 
saving of my soul, and now desire to walk in 
obedience to him;—while another person, en- 
joying the same external opportunities and 
means continues to resist the truth and neglect 
religion;—am I to ascribe the difference in my 
favor, to my own more tractable disposition and 
Improvement, or to a special divine influence? 
and would there not be room on the former solu- 
tion for self-glorying? INQUIRER. 


The Query Answered. 

To make this matter as plain as possible, let 
us suppose that the privileges of the kingdom 
of Heaven are compared to a splendid supper, 
which ia, indeed, the fact. The table is spread 

covered with liberal collations of all that is 
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desirable. A general invitation is given. Now 
for the Query.—If I have sat down at the table 
and refreshed myself bya liberal participation 
of the repast provided; while another person, 
who was as cordially invited as myself, perishes 
with hunger; am I to ascribe my enjoyment of 
the duintics to a more tractable disposition, or 
to some special call, invitation, or vinga 
which were withholden from the others? 

if 1 shouid anewer not the latter but the former 
would I not thereby be led to glory in m self? 
Very good; and it I should ay not the former 
but the latter, will I not make the whole matter, 
terminate upon some absolute, unconditional, 
and uncuntrolable determination; which, if not 
put forth in my favor, makes a general invitation 
no better than a pompous flourish of pretended 
humanity, and leaves all the world tostarve with 
hunger as far as lies in them; not because there 
was not an abundance for thein all, not because 
a generous invitation was withholden; but be- 
cause a secret, non-descript special araning was 
withholden. in this case will I not be led to 
glory in an imaginary stretch of sovereignty 
Tather than in God's philanthropy; and will not 
my boast in God be as selfish as my boast in my- 
self upon the former hypothesis? And query— 
Whether will boasting in myself, or in the spe- 
cial favor, be more injurious to the general 

of all iny fellows, or to the general character of 
the moral Governor of the world? 

Under all these pressing difficulties, as puz- 
zling as the Sadducean seven-sided embarrass- 
ment, I choose rather to say, that if I have sat 
down at the table and eaten abundantly of the 
provision, 1 bless the liberality of him that fur- 
nished the entertainment—and instead of bles 
sing my hunger that made me willing to come 
without a cent in my pocket, I boast in the phil- 
anthrupy of him who made me welcome; and 
when I sec others standing off, instead of ascri- 
bing it to the want of a cordial and sincere wel- 
come on the part of the founder of the feast; in- 
stead of glorying over them in my better fortune 
orin my keener hunger; I only think that i 
they felt their hunger as much as I, and believed 
the sincerity of the invitation, they would regale 
themselves with the Lord’s provisions and feel 
as grateful as myself. So that not knowing the 
philanthropy of God nor the Holy Scriptures, 
men Propan in former ages such questions as 
those. I therefore neither ascribe my participa- 
tion of the salvation of God either to special calls 
or impulses, nor tomy more tractable disposition; 
but to the philanthropy of God, and my greater 
heed, or greater consciousness of my need of his 

oodness. Ido not glory, then, in an attribute of 
the Deity, called his“sovercignty,” nor in my- 
self as possessing a better disposition, but in my 
a Fathers philanthropy; and if I think 
of myself at all, Lam glad that I felt so hungry, 
and so much in need as to come when called. 
There is in contemplation an Egsay which will 
more fully develope this matter at some future 
day. Eniror,. 





Axxo Domint 1637. 


_ However it may be appreciated, we consider 
it no ordinary service we are about to render our 
readers, in laying before them the original 
— published by king James’ translators. 
c have been favored with one of the first im- 
pressions of the king’s version, containing their 
reface and apology for the translation. e are 
indebted for this copy to the kindnesa of our 
venerable and much csteemed brother, Sem- 
22 
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uel Harris, * \ately from London, now a resident 
in Aurora, [a. to whom we are also indebted for 
many invaluable hints and criticisms, both on this 
work and the New Translatiod, in his private 
correspondence. The first edition of the com- 
mon version is a very great rarity, being now one 
hundred and ninety-one years old. This preface 
contains a mass of information of the first impor- 
tance to all desirous of understanding the sacred 
writings. It would make more than one entire 
number of this work. We shall therefore divide 
it into such sections as will suit our convenience, 
and make such remarks at the end as may to ns 
appear pertinent. Any thing and every thing 
which tends to break the spell which an ignorant 
and bewildered priesthood have thrown over this 
volume; every thing which can contribute toa 
more clear and comprehensive understanding of 
the volume, is, with ua, of great moment. Such 
we believe to be the following. Let it speak tor 
itself. We present it in its own orthography and 
punctuation. Faron 


** The Holy Bible containing the Old Testament and the 
New; newly translated out of the o al tongues, and 
with the former translations diligently comparcd and 
revised, by bis Majesties specialcommand. Appointed 
to be read in churches. Printed by Thomas Bock, and 
Roger Daniel, printers to the Universitie of Cambridge. 


“The Translatoure to the Reader. 


‘¢ ZzaL to promote the common good, whether 
it be by devising any thing our selves, or revi- 
ging that which hath been laboured by others, de- 
serveth certainly much respect and esteem, but 

et findeth but cold entertainment in the world. 

t is welcomed with suspicion in stead of love 
and with emulation in stead of thanks: and if 
there be any hole left for cavill to enter, (and 
eavill, if it do not finde an hole, will make one) 
it is sure to be misconstrued, and in danger to 
be condemned. This will easily be granted by 
as many as know story, or have any experience. 
For, was there ever any thing projected, that sa- 
voured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storm of gainsaying, 
or opposition?+ A man would think that civility, 
wholesome laws, learning and eloquence, synods, 
and church-maintenance, (that we speak of no 
more things of this kinde) should be as safe as 
a sanctuaric, and out of shot, as they say, that 
no man would lift up his heel, no, nor dog move 
his tongue against the motioners of them. For 
by the first, we are distinguished from brute beasts 
led with sensualitic. By the second, we are 
bridied and restrained from outragious beha- 
viour, and from doing of injuries, whether by 
fraud or by violence: By the third, we are ena- 
bled to inform and reform others, by the light 
and feeling that we have attained to our selves: 
Briefly, by the fourth, being brought together to 
a parley és to face, we sooner compose our 
differences, then by writings, which are endless: 
And lastly, tbat the church be sufficiently provi- 
ded for, is so agreeable to good reason and con- 
science, that those mothers are holden to be lesse 
crnel, that kill their children as soon as they are 
born, then those nursing fathers and mothers 
(wheresoever they be) that withdraw from them 
who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts again themeelveg do hang to receive the 
spirituall and sincere milk of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit fortheir estates. Thus it is appa- 
rent, that these things which we speak of, are of 
in Cincinnati in 1633 fall of years and wisdom 


o He died 
and the Holy Spirit. “Blessed are the dead that dio in 
the Lord.” PUBLISHER. 


f Let the friends of the ancient order remember this. 
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most necessarie use, and therefore that none ei- 
ther without absurditie can speak against them, or 
without note of wickedness can spurn against them. 

Yet for that, the learned know that certain 
worthy men have been brought to untimely death 
for none other fault, but for seeking to reduce 
their countrey-men to good order and discipline: 
And in some common-weals it was made a capi 
tall crime, once to motion the making of a new 
law for the abrogating of an old, though the same 
were most pernicious: And that certain, which 
would be counted pillars of the state, and pat- 
terns of vertue and prudence, could not be 
brought for a long time to give way to good let- 
ters and refined speech; but bare themselves as 
averse from them, as from rocks or boxes of poy- 
son: And fourthly, that he was no babe, but a 
great Clerk, that gave forth (and in writing to re- 
main to posteritic) in passion peradventure, but 
yet he gave forth, That he had not seen any po 
fit to come by any synod or meeting of the Clete 

ie, but rather the contrarie: And lestly, against 

hurch-maintenance and allowance, in such 
sort as the ambassadours and messengers of the 
great King of kings should be furnished, it is not 
unknown what a fiction or fable (soit is esteem- 
ed, and for no better by the reporter himself, 
though superstitious) was devised: namely, 
That at such time as the professours and teach: 
ers of Christianitie in the Church of Rome, then 
a true church, were liberally endowed, a voice 
(forsooth) was heard from heaven, saying, Now 
is poyson poured down into the Church, &c. 
Thus not onely as oft as we speak, as one saith, 
but also as oft as we do any thing of note or con- 
sequence, we subject our selves to every ones 
censure, and happie is he that is least tossed up- 
on tongues; for utterly to escape the snatch of 
them it isimpossible.* If any man conceit, that 
this is the lot and portion of the meaner sort 
onely, and that Princes are priviledged by their 
high estate, he ia deceived. As the ncord ——— 
eth as well one as another, as it is in Samuel; nay, 
as the great commander charged his souldiers in 
a certain battell, to strike at no part of the ene- 
mie, but at the face: And asthe king of Syria 
commanded his chief captains to fight wiih nei- 
ther small nor great, save onely agatnst the king of 
Israel: ao it is too true, that envic striketh most 
spitefully at the fairest, and at the chiefest. Da- 
vid was a worthy prince, and no man to be com- 
pared to him for his first deeds; and yet for as 
worthy an act as ever he did (even for bringing 
back the ark of God in solemnitie) he was scorn- 
ed and scoffed at by his wife. Solomon was 
greater then David, though not in vertue, yet in 
power; and by his power and wisdome he built 
a temple to the Lord, such an one as was the 
glorie of the land of Israel, and the wonder of 
the whole world. But was tbat nis magnificence 
liked of by all? We doubt of it. erwise, 
why do they lay it on his sonnes dish, and call 
unto him for easing of the burden? Make, say 
they, the grievous servitude of thy father, and hae 
sore yoke lighter. Belike he had charged them 
with some levies, and troubled them with some 
carriages; hereupon they raise up a tragedie, and 
wish in their heart the temple had never been 
built. So hard a thing it ie to please all, even 
when we please God best, and do seek to approve 
our selves to every ones conscience. 

If we will descend to later times, we ehall 
find many the like examples of such kinde or 
rather unkinde acceptance.t The first Romane 
+ Bo wo have proved, and we calculated upon it. 


t Yes, to times still Jater: for now, two centuries since 
we have found no improvement in such matters, 
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emperour did never do ® more pleasing deed to 
the learned, nor more profitable to posteritie, for 
conserving the record of times in true supputa- 
tion, then when he corrected tho Calendar, and 
ordered the yeare according to the course of the 
gunne: and yet this was imputed to him for nov- 
eltie, and arrogance, and procured to him great 
obloquie. So the first christened cinperour (at the 
leastwise that openly professed the faith himself, 
and allowed others to do the like) for strength- 
ening the empire at his great charges, and provi- 
ding for the church, as he did, got for his labour 
the name Pupillus, as who would say a wasttull 
Prince, that had need of a guardian or overseer. 
So the best christened einperour, for the love that 
he bare untv peace, thereby to enrich both him- 
self and his subjects, and because he did not 
seek warre but finde it, was judged to be no man 
at arma, (though, indced, he excelled in feats 
of chivalric, and shewed so much when he was 
rovoked) and condemned for giving himself to 
fis case, and tv his pleasure. To bo short, the 
most learned emperour of former times ns the 
least, the greatest politician) what thanks had he 
for cutting off the superfluities of the laws, and di- 
gesting them into some orderand method? This, 
that he hath been blotted by some to be an epit- 
omist, that is, one that extinguished worthy 
whole volumes, to bring his abridgements into 
request. This is the measure that hath been 
rendered to excellent Princes in former times, 
Cum bene facerent, male audire, For their good 
deeds to be evil spoken of: Neither is there any 
likelyhood, that envie and malignitie died, and 
were buried with the ancient. No no, the re- 
proof of Moses taketh hold of most ages, Fou 
are risen up in your fathers stead, an increase of 
sinful men. What wu that that hath been dons? 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sunne, saith the wise man: and $, Ste- 
phen, «2s your fathers did, so do you. This, and 
more to this purpose, his Majesty that now 
reigneth (und long and long moy he reigne, and 
his off-spring for ever: Himself and chiliren, and 
children’s children alicayes) knew full well, accor- 
ding to the singular wisdome given unto him by 
God, and the rare learning and experience that 
he hath attained unto: namely, That whosoever 
attemptoth any thing for the publick (especially 
if it pertain to religion, and to the opening and 
clearing of the word of God) the same setteth 
himself upon a stage to be glouted upon by ev- 
ery evil eye; yea, he casteth himself headlong 
upon pikes, to be gored by every sharp tongue. 
For he that medleth with men’s religion in any 
pert medleth with their custome, nay, with their 
ree-hold; and though they finde no content in 
that which they have, yet they cannot abide to 
hear of altering. Notwithstanding his royall 
heart was not daunted or discouraged for this or 
that colour, but stood resolute, as a staluc immo- 
vable, and an anvile, nol easte to be beaten into 
tes, ag one saith; he knew who had choscu 
im to be a souldier, or rather a captain, and be- 
ing assured that the course which he intended 
made much for the glorie of God, and the build- 
ing up of his church, he would not suffer it to be 
broken off for whatsoever speeches or practises. 
It doth certainly belong unto kings, yea, it doth 
specially belong unto them, to have caro of reli- 
gion, yea, to know it aright, yea, to professe it 
zealoualy, yea, to promote it to the uttermost of 
their power. Thiais their glorie before all na- 
tions which mean well, dnd ibis will briag unto 
them a farre most excellent weight of glorio in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. For the scripture 
paith, not in vain, Zhem that honour me, I will 
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honour: neither was ita vain word that Eusebius 

delivered long ago, That piety towards God was 

the weapon, and the onely weapon that both pre- 
served Constantines person, and avenged fim 

of his enemics.” * 

Essays on Man in his primilire slate, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dipen- 
sations.—No. HI. 

Primitive State.—No. III. 

Apa, by his fall, lost the image of God, and 
thereby ceased to bo the object of his compla- 
cent affection and esteem. To love, delight in 

and esteem, what God loves, delights in, and es- 

;teems; and to disapprobate what he disappro- 

bates, constitutes man’s moral likeness to God, 

and proves him to bein his image. God cannot 
but love those who are like him, and he cannot 
but dislike those who are unlike him. Jlis be 
nevolent regard towards man as his creature, 
even when tallen, may, and we are aseured does 
j continue, while he is susceptible of being rec- 
onciled to him: though he cannot love witb 
complacent affection one of the species, until bis 
moral image is restored. 

Now man by his fail, did not loze his suece 
tibility of being restored to the itnage of God; 
nor did he incur eternal death by his original 
transgression. Had cither of these been fact, 
his redemption had been impossible. Man car 
not merit eternal death unless he sin against an 
economy which contains within it cternal life. 
And had God meant by the promise of death, in 
the economy under which Adam was first placed, 
what wo understand by eternal death; hia vere 

icity required that Adam must go down to cter- 

| nal ruin. But neither eternal life nor cteral 

! death were proposed to Adam under that corstr 

tution; consequently the former could net be 
merited by obedience, nor the latter by dizovedi- 

' ence. So far we proceed upon incontrovcrtibir 

fact. It is true, indeed, that Adam bv his fall 
| was placed in such circumstances as it became 
ossible for him to become Hable to cternal rais. 
ut what we contend for here, is, that this was 
no part of the economy, nor contained either in 
the law or promises under which he was placed. 
He lost his glory. The dazzling splendor ot 
hia body vanished, and he was ashamed to lox 
at himself; his understanding became bewilder 
ed: he lost the true idea of the similitude of G.d, 
as well as his moral image. But he neither ‘os 
the susceptibility of being restored to the image 
of God, nor did he actually incur eternal deat. 
He was therefore still worthy of the divine be 
nevolence, though unworthy of the divine eor- 
placency; or, in other words, there was still :n 
inan, in the species, as well as in the two prs 
genitors, something which moved the divine be- 
nevolence, and which was worthy to move hid 
compnaesion and kindness. This will not be the 
case, it cannot be the case, with those who fali 
from the economy under which we now live. 
For as eternal life is now promised, go is eternal 
death; and man can now render himself unwor- 
thy of even the divine benevolence, should he 
so sin agane the divine philanthropy as to ment 
eternal death. But thisis in anticipation of out 
ae 
o return to the fall of man, all speculations 
apart, the facts are these, man lost all his peron- 
al glory. The raysof glory which shone from 
the face of Moses, and the angelic beauty which 
appeared in the face of Stephen the protomarts?; 
were but resemblances of the pristine giay 


+ We cannot commend the servilit flattery in thu 
incense to king James. ram z 
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thich, as the flame encompasses the burning 
rick, encompassed the persons of our illustrious 
rogenitors. Man lost his mental excellence ond 
eauty as he lost his corporeal. The moral im- 

e of God vanished; and the complacent favor 

God departed with it. Such were the imme- 
iate consequences of his fall. But besides the 
uilt of sin, there is something called the power 
f it. Ithasa polluting influence. Remorse is 
ot the only feeling of which we are conscious 
rhen we transgress. There is shame as well as 
2morse, and this arises from the pollution or 
efilement of sin. 

One transgression necessarily leads to another, 
nd the power of sin increases in an exact rativ 
rith the overt acts. Letus look at some species 
f trangression. Take theft for example. The 
onfirmed thief began by pilfering or purloining, 
erhaps, some trifle. He is much disturbed by 
iis first act. In his own estimation he has fal- 
*n. He is conscious of the wrong he has done, 
nd feels the guilt. But half the temptation 
rhich induced the first act will be sufficient to 
npel to a second; and half of the temptation 
rhich induced the second will induce to a third, 
nd so on till he become a habitual thief. Now 
ne power of sin increases in the same ratio as 
ae need of temptation diminishes. The reason 
rhy half the temptation will induce to a second 
ct is because the power of the first sin renders 
ne second os much more easy to be committed, 
s the temptation isless than before. This do- 
inion of sin is a most fearful thing. For such 
» the awful extent to which it triumphs, that 
ersons who could hardly be tempted to the first 
in of a certain species, such as theft, drunken- 
ess, lying, uncleanness, can at last sin not atl 
rithout any temptation, but even run into all 
xcess with greediness. 

A word or twoon the punishment of sin, and 
re have the case fairly before us. For there is 
ot only the guilt and the power of sin, but there 
s the punishment also. Remorse and shame are 
atimately allied to mental pain. Indeed a sense 
f God’s disapprobation necessarily incurs that 
aar which torments the guilty. But all the men- 
al pain which sinners feel in this mortal state, 
hough it is sometimes intolerably great, is, in 
cripture, made buta figure, or aresemblance of 
hat punishment which is inseparably annexed to 
- hereafter. But it is necessary here to observe 
1at pain, mental, or, if you please, moral, just os 
ecessarily follows the transgression of moral 
uw, as corporeal pain follows the infraction of the 
aws of nature. If I thrust my finger into the 
re, or swallow a mineral or a vegetable poison, 
ain as necessarily ensues as a stone gravitates 
> the centre. It isso in the spiritual system. 
Vhen men violate any moral restraint which God 
as imposed on them, pain must be the conse- 
uence by an unavoidable law of the moral sys- 
em. Men, indeed, may be morally besotted, 
onscience may be seared as flesh with a hor 
ron, until the unhappy sry Saree become past 
soling. But God can, and he has said that he 
rill, make him feel hereafter. These hints on 
ae guilt, power and punishment of sin, are, we 
eem, necessary to scriptural views of the divine 
conomy towards man after his fall. 

Had man actually lost the susceptibility of be- 
ig renewed in the image of God, or had he ac- 
gaily incurred eternal death by his fall, it would 
ave absolutely forbade any benevolent or mere 
iful procedure towards him ase sinner. But 

in, if God had not set on foot a gracious in- 
titution adapted to the circumstances and con- 
ition of man, now failen and degraded, he nev- 
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er could, by any device oract of his own, have 
been restored to the divine image and favor. 
These hints, which may be rendered very plai 
constitute, in our judgment, the real import o 
the fall of man, and demonstrate the true basis 
of the divine economy under which fallen man 
has existed, under the Patriarchal, Jewish and 
Christian ages, or dispensations. 

The rationale of the christian religion is found- 
ed upon the views which the scriptures give of the 
fall of man; and the reasonableness of it can be 
fairly and fully demonstrated on the premises 
now before us. ` 

When we speak of man’s losing the image 
of God, we include under this phrase his loss of 
a correct idea of God's image, a8 well as his con- 
formity toit. And hero we find the fountain of 
all the idolatry ever known on earth. It is ale 
most, if not altogether, impossible for human be~ 
ings to lose the idea of the existence of a first 
cause after it has been in any way communicated 
to the mind. But it is as easy to lose a correct 
idea of the moral image of God, as it is difficult 
to lose an idea of his existence. While fallen 
man retains an impression or a conviction of a 
first cause or of a divinity, and has no correct 
idea of his image, he will naturally assimilate 
his divinity to that object which most engages his 
imagination or hie strongest desires. Hence the 
deification of heroes, animals, vegetables, vices, 
or the host of heaven, according to the rulin 
passion of the idolatrous nation, tribe or individ- 
ual. These, however, are conclusions from va- 
rious premises not now laid before our readers, 
which may afterwards require more attention. 
To conclude this essay :—Man lost by his fall his 

ersonal glory as above described; he lost a true 
idea of the image of his Creator; and the actual 
moral likeness he before had to him; with this . 
he lost his favor also, and was thereby not only 
become obnoxious to all the punishment annexed 
to his original transgression; but was, as far as in 

him Jay, utterly disqualified to regain eithera true 
idea of God’s moral character, conformity to him 
or the enjoyment of his favor. Now the rational 
excellency of christianity is, that it adopts the 
only consistent means in the grasp of human 
comprehension to restore man to the image, fa- 
vor and friendship of God. But of this more 
hereafter. EDITOR. 

A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things, 

te XXVII 4 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. IV, 

Our last essay under this head was rather ta 
oint out some of those moral evils which cal] 
or the discipline of the congregation, than ta 
develope the procedure of the congregation in 

relation to public offences. We spoke of some 
aberrations from the law of Christ, very generale 
ly overlooked in the discipline of the church. 
Wo shall continue this subject in the present es- 
say. We ought first to know the law of our 
King before we presume to execute it. 

In our last we treated almost exclusively of 

in its genuine import. Very nearl 

allied to this, and an evil almost as general, is 
that of breach of promises and covenants amongst 
the professors of the present day. This is an 
evil of very serious magnitude and of alarming 
extent among our cotemporaries. The foundation 
of this evil, will, we presume, be found in the 
—— avarice or commercial spirit of this age 
and country. The propensity for contracti 





debts, and of risking largely on contingenci 
and the want of a due satiate of the emanity 


of a promise or covenant, constitute the rr of 


this desolating evil. It has become almost fash- 
fonable in society to excuse delinquencies and to 
apologize for the breach of solemn engagements 
by attributing it to the hardness or unpropitious- 
ness of what we call . Mankind are 
ever wont to blame their sins on any thing but 
themselves. There is no necessity for the disci- 
pies of him whose kingdom is not of this world, 
to incur such hazards or risk such responsibilities 
as the children of this world do, in their desires 
to amass treasures upon earth, or to follow in the 
train of pompous vanities which allure those 
whose eyes have never been raised from earth to 
heaven. The disposition thus to conform to the 
world, argues very forcibly that professors have 
not found that in Jesus Christ which fills their 
hearts; or which they found in him, who for his 
excellencies accounted all things but dregs that 
they might attain tothat perfection in him which 
the resurrection of the dead will disclose. If we 
see a lady much abroad and seldom at home, we 
must conclude her happiness is not so much at 
home as abroad; or if we see a gentleman more 
attentive to other ladies than his wife, and more 
in their company, we are forced to conclude he 
finds not that in his wife which in his marriage 
covenant he professed to have found. In the 
same way we reason when we see a christian la- 
boring to acquire those earth-born distinctions 
which exclusively engross the attention of the 
sons of earth. If we sce him as cager in the 
chase as they, we suspect he has not found in 
nis profession that which he professed to have 
found, when he made a formal surrender of him- 
self to the Lord of life. 

But lest we should stray from our subject, we 
must say that the whole system of speculation, 
of asking and giving securities, of incurring 
debts beyond the most obvious means to pay in 
any contingency which may be supposed, are 
just as opposite to the spirit and tendency of 
christianity as theft, lying, and slander. Hence 
no christian can be prosecuted at law in any 
such case, or, indeed, in any other case; but it 
behooves the congregation to examine his con- 
duct whether he have been justly or unjustly 

rosecuted in the case. No man can be sued 
justly unless he have violated some law of Christ, 
or departed from the spirit and design of christi- 
anity. This is at least, the casce under the code 
of laws which govern our commercial intercourse 
in this country. But we do not suppore, nor 
teach, that only such cases of departure from the 
christian institution as become cases of prosecu-~ 
tion, are to be inquired jnto, or remonstrated 
@gainst, in a christian congrtcgation. No, in- 
decd; every appearance of this evil spirit 1s to 
be guarded against as a plague. No promise 
should be made, no covenant entered into, no 
obligation given, which is not to be held as sa- 
cred ag a sacrament or an oath. When we hear 
of a christian compelled to pay his debts by law, 
or to atone for the breach of covenants by fines; 
when we see one asking securities to obtain mo- 
ney on which to speculate, or see him eagerly 
engaged in the pursuit of wealth or any earthly 
distinctions, we must consider his conduct as 
great a libel on christianity, asto see a college 
ounded for the express purpose of aiding the 
cause of Christ, praying to the powers that be, 
to allow it the privilege of not paying its debts, 
or of departing from its own engagemente with 

impunity. 
very christian’s yea should be yes, and his 
no. Every christian’s promise should be as 
inviolate as an oath, and all his engagements as 
as his christian profession. It is only 
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when it is so, that persons will be cautious in en- 
tering into engagements, and punctual in living 
up to them. hat a world of prevarication 
double meanings, duplicity, circamvention, and 
lying, grow out of the latitudinarianism of these 
times. And when we trace all the bitterness, 
hard feelings, evi! surmises, coldness of affec- 
tion found in religious society, up to their proper 
source, we gerterally find they have originated 
either from the evils on which we descanted in 
our former essay, or from these of which we 
now treat. Punctuality in all engagements is 
an essential constituent of christian morality. 
& Owe no man any thing but love,” and *t Pro- 
vide things honorable in the sight of all men,” 
and “Let our brethren learn to practise useful 
trades for the necessary uses,” and many other 
apostolic injunctions which naturally flow from 
the religion of our Lord, make it necessary that 
christian congregations should take these mat- 
ters under their most serious consideration. 
Nothing injures the cause of christianity, nor 
retards its progress more, than the immoralities 
of which we now speak. They are so visible, 
manifest, and so inimical to the political and 
temporal interests of socicty, that the children 
of this world, Deists, Atheista, and Sceptics of 
every name, are just as good judges of these 
questions, and can mark their progress and des 
cant upon their effects with as much precision 
and fluency as Paul the Apostle could have 
done. They also pique themselves no little upon 
their superior attention to these matters. How 
lightly do they speak of the religion, the devo- 
tion, the praying, and religious gossiping of those 
who will not keep od faith, nor pay, their 
debts, nor speak well of one another. This is 
the style in which they take off the edge of the 
reproofs and zeal of those who profess christian- 
ity. After all their boast, their morality is a 
matter of policy and self-interest. Yet it is a 
political advantage, highly beneficial to society, 
and therefore its tendency most commendable. 
But without this, a man’s religion is vain. * For 
if a man does not know,” says an Apostle, “t how 
to bridle his own tongue, his religion is vain.” 
Every christian congregation has, therefore, 
the best of reasons, as well as the highcst au- 
thority, to induce them to take this matter under 
cognizance, and to make every departure from 
the letter and spirit of christianity, in these re- 
spects, a matter of sored anc On the discipline 
of such offences we shall speak hereafter. 
i Eprrox. 


Ancient Gospel—No. IX. 

In the natural order of the evangelical econo- 
my, the items stand thus;—1. Faith; 2. Refor- 
mation; 3. Immersion; 4. Remission of sins; 5. 
Holy Spirit; and 6. Eternal Life. We do not 
teach that one of these precedes the other, as 
cause and effect; but that they are all naturally 
connected, and all, in this order, embraced in the 
glad tidings of salvation. In the apostolic age 
these items were presented in thia order. The 
testimony of God, concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
must first be believed before a person truly re- 
pents of his sin and forsakes it. Men are com- 
manded with a reference to their conduct in one 
pan of view, to reform and believe the L. 

hus Paul proclaimed.“ reformation towa 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” But yet ref- 
ormation, though sometimes firet mentioned, is 
explained as resulting from faith or the accom- 
paniment of it. Indeed the one is frequently 
used to the exclusion of the other, as sup 
inseparable from it. Thus Peter a 
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“ Reform eand be immersed for the remission of 
sins,” and Paul said, “ Believe and be saved.” 
Both Matthew and Mark, in recording the com- 
mission, mention immersion; but Luke does 
not. He says Jesus commanded, “ Reformation 
and forgiveness of sins to be proclaimed in his 
name, among all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” He therefore, by a metonymy, substitutes 

» for immersion, and 

or faith, or else we must say he omits this part 
of the institution altogether;—which hypothesis 
is inadmissible. He that comes to God, must 
first believe that he exists, and that he is a re- 
warder of all who diligently seek him. This 
view of God induces reformation, which in its 
first exhibition where the scriptures are under- 
stood, immediately carries the subject to immer- 
sion. Remission of sins as inseparably accom- 

anies immersion, as reformation accompanies 
aith. Then the Holy Spirit is bestowed, and 
the disciple is filled with the spirit of adoption, 
which inspires him with filial confidence in God. 
The gift of eternal life in anticipation, induces 
him to the cultivation of that holiness, without 
which, no man shall see the Lord, as well as fills 
him with abundant joy. 

But while in reference to our ways of reason- 
ing and — in this speculative age we rep- 
resent matters thus, it must be remembered that 
persons may now, as they did formerly, believe, 
reform, be immersed, obtain pardon and the Holy 
Spirit in the period of time occupied in a single 
discourse, as the history in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles abundantly proves. Persons are said to re- 
form the moment they — to Te Lord. The 
turning point is therefore fitly calle — 
Thus all the inhabitants of Lydda and Saron are 
said to bave turned to the Lord, when Peter, in 
the name of Jesus, raised Eneas from e palsy 
which had confined him to his bed for eight 
years. 

To derange this order in the reign of Favor, is 
an error of no ordinary magnitude. Yet it ie a 
common crror. The Presbyterian arrangement 
of the items is as follows, viz.—Ist. Baptism; 
2d. the Holy Spirit in effectual calling; 


tion. Some Regular Baptists arrange the items 
thus :—lst. the Holy Spirit; 2d. Faith; 3d. Re- 
pentance; 4th. Forgiveness of sins; Sth. Ba 
tism. The Quaker has it the mie Spirit through- 
out, and no immersion. Other Baptists have it— 
let. Regeneration, or the Holy Spirit; 2d. Re- 
pentance; 3d. Faith; 4th. Forgiveness of sins; 
and 5th. Baptism. A very different tunc is play- 
ed upon the same notes when the arrangement 
of them is changed, and so different gospels are 
preached upon the different ordering of these 
items. Those who proclaim faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and reformation in order to immer- 
sion; and immersion ìn order to forgiveness and 
the Holy Spirit, proclaim the same gospel which 
the Apostles proclaimed. 
“Into what were you immersed,” is a ques- 
tion which must decide the character of a man’s 
rofession of the faith. His views of the gospel, 
fis conscience towards God, as wel! as the mo- 
tives which influence all his religious behavior, 
are decided according to the response of his heart 
to thie question. And very different, indeed, 
would be the response of the heart of a primi- 
tive disciple from that of most of our modern 
sectarier, were they to give full utterance to their 
hearts on such a question. Would not the Epis- 
lian, the Presbyterian, the ordinary Baptist, 
whettier Calvinistic or Arminian, and the Pente- 
costian converts give very different reaponses to 
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such a question!—Methinks they would. And 
just as discordant would be their general views 
of the gospel and of the christian religion, as 
their answers to the question, For what purpose 
were you immersed? 
Were I thent e evangelical arrange- 
ment as I would describe the journey of the 
raelites from Egypt to Canaan, I would proceed 
thus. And since I have mentioned the journe 
of old Israel, I will first tell their story in briet. 
First, Moses made a proclamation to them from 
the Almighty, and they believed it. Second, 
they changed their views of Egypt and began 
their march. They were, in the third place, im- 
mersed into Moses in the cloud and in the Red 
Sea. God then, in the fourth place, makes @ co~ 
venant with them, or declares an institution 
through which they were to enjoy remission of 
sins; and, in the fifth place, promises to dwell 
among them and reign over them as their God 
and King. Thus they proceed towards Ca- 
naan, the type of the everlasting kingdom, with 
the promise of rest graciously tendered to them. 
Now for the antitype. Jesus the Lord from 
heaven, makes a proclamation of mercy in his 
own person, and mediately through his Apostles, 
to all nations, in the name of the God and Father 
of all. Those that believe it, immediately turn 
tothe Lord. This turning point is 
unto life begun. The inward repentance and the 
outward reformation, which are coetaneous, are 
first constitutionally exhibited in the act of im- 
mersion into the name of the Lord Jesus for the 
remission of sins. The old sins are thus purifi- 
ed through faith in the blood of the Messiah, ac- 
cording to the divine appointment. The Holy 
Spirit is then given, for Jesus Christ is now glo- 
rified in heaven and upon earth. He is glorified 
in heaven, because God our Father has exalted 
him a Prince and a Saviour to his own throne; 
and he is, by every disciple who thus surrenders 
himself to his authority and guidance, glorified on 
earth,—and then he glorifies them whom he has 
thus justified, washed, and sanctified, by adopting 
them into the family of God, and honoring them 





3d. | with the most honorable title in creation, name 
Faith; 4th. Furgivencss of sins; Sth. Reforma- | | 


NOW a conscience cast into this mould, I am 
certain, differs very much from a conscience cast 
into any systematic mould of human contrivance. 
For the gospel according to John Calvin, or the 
gospel according to John Wesley, or the gospel 
according to Martin Luther, or the gospel accor- 
ding to George Fox, are not exactly the same as 
the gospel according to Matthew, Luke, Paul, 
and Peter. The views, feelings, consciences, 
and practices of those who are immersed into 
each of these gospels, differ from cach other as 
much as the l and consonants in the names 
of the founders of these gospels differ from one 
another. Some of them are the same, but oth- 
ers as far apart as A, B, C, and X, Y, Z. ! 
Before I conclude these essays on the Ancient 
Gospel, I wish to present my readers with an es- 
say on the spirit which it inspires, which I pro- 
ose in my next number; and in the mean time, 
f conclude with remarking that we have one ob 
jection to the phrase * ancient gospel; and that 
18, 80 far as it may tend to any thing like a rally- 
ing or discriminating badge amongst Christians. 
We know how easy it is to lay the foundation for 
names; and we know too that the world is ruled 
by names. If, then, the phrases “ Ancient Gos- 
el,” or “ Ancient Order of Things,” should 
baeni a dividing discrimination among Chri 
tians, we must enter our protest against them in 
such acceptations. We now use them — ſor 
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the discrimination of persons, but for the discrim- 
iaation of truth from error, and o from 

usages. As Buch we conceive them to 
be every way appropriate and just. And in so 
doing, we do no more than is usually done by 
those who define or describe the gospe! which 
they preach. But the time will come when the 
terms glad tidings, christian, and congregation, 
without any cpithet or adjunct, will be univer- 
sally received as representing the same idcas as 
those attuched to them in sacred scripture. For 
the speedy approach of that blissful cra we labor 
and pray. We hope always to persevere in so 
doing, so long as the Lord sets before us an open 
door which no man can shut. May the gracious, 
Lord ever patronize our efforts, and the efforts of 
al] who labor for these sublime objects, and keep 
usand thein from falling into error, either in sen- 
timent or practice! Amen! 









Sceplicism. 

Tue editors of the New Harmony Gazette have 
very politely invited ine to discuss with them in 
our respective papers the questions which are to 
be discussed between Mr. Owen and me, at Cin- 
cinnati, in April next. But inasmuch as we have 
a great variety of matter laid out for this volume 
of the Christian Baptist, and more, we fear, than 
can be crowded into it; and as the publie will, 
in a few months, have their attention called to 
the merits of ull these questions, we think it both 
unnecessary and inexpcedient to introduce the 
subject to our readers, or add it to the serics 
of topics and essays laid out for this volume.— 
Had this not been the fact, and, especially, had 
we not the pleasing anticipation of canvassing 
these sceptical whims and notions, and fine phi- 
losophy which finds no need nor room in the uni- 
verse cither for creator or creature, fur heaven or 
hell, for ange! or spirit, for moral good or moral 
evil, dec. &c. &e. which makes all our knowl- 
edge pass through our fingers, nosc, tongue, 
eyes, und cara, and discards every thing not as 
gross as ignis fatuus or marsh miasmata, we 
should have gladly made all other arrangementa 
subservient to an investivation of so much im- 
portance, and for which our friends in New Har- 
mony are so well qualified, These fine topics 
on which this gay philosophy loves to dwell, will, 
we hope, be ecremuniously attended to, and ful- 
ly discussed, when Mr. Owen attempts to prove 
his four grand positions in April next. 

EniTor. 





Miscellany.—No. I. 


I nave found it utterly impossible to answer, 
in any formal way, cither privately or publicly, 
the whole amount of sentimental letters which 
I have for the last six months received. To make 
public property of many of them would neither 
be expedient nor agreeable. Besides, the que- 
ries contained in sume of them have been cither 
formally or materially answered in the previous 
volumes. This I say, not to prevent my friends 
from writing me as usual, either on matters sen- 
timental or otherwise, but to apologize for what 
they might interpret into neglect, and to tell them 
all at once, that my rules in all such cases are 
the following :— 

1. To answer all letters of business as goon es 
possible after they arrive. 

2. Such letters ag are of a private character, 
and solicit information immediately affecting the 
duty or conscience of the correspondent, to be 
answered privately and as soon as possible. 

3. All letters, the whole contents of which are 
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for my own personal benefit, not to answer unti! 
I have leisure, and some of them in no other 
way than to thank my friends for them—and this 
I now do both with respect to the past, and in 
anticipation of the future. 

4. All queries, anecdotes, historical sketches 
of the conduct of individuals—churches, associ- 
ations, &c. &c. are to be published if I deem 
then useful, and if they have not been anticipe 
ted before. 

5. All letters that I esteem of general use, or 
even sometimes of very high particular utility, I 
unceremoniously publish. I will thank any ef 
my friends to suggest a more unexceptionable 
way. I will only add on this subject two re 
marks :—First, that I wish my frienda and cor 
respondents geucrally, to acquaint me of all facu 
and incidents either illustrative of the progres 
of truth, orof the opposition made to it, in their 
respective vicinities, and then to allow me to 
make such use of it as I think expedient. And, 
second, That all criticisms or remarks which ar 
intended for my correction, and all sentimental 
communications are always welcome, and J trust 
will have all the influence upon my views and 
conduct which they deserve. These things pre 
mised, | proceed under this head to take notice 
of some items found on file in my long list of ar 
ticles deferred. 

“Some of our brethren are of opinion that i 
requires two or three preachers to be present to 
make the organization or constituting of a church 
legal; others think on agreement among the 
brethren sufficient, without the help of a solitary 
preacher—What say you?” The latter mas 
certainly is congenial with the letter and spint 
of christianity, as contained in the New Teste 
ment, and aleo with the ancient genius of the 
Raptist constitution. 

Where there is no law there is no transgres 
sion; and where is the law requiring one of ten 
preachers, overseers, or elders to be present to 
validate the constitution of a church or congre 
gation? It may be agreeable to the brethreu te 
have some other brethren of good repute present 
to witness their organization, and to teatify thi 
they have united to surrender themselves to the 
guidance of the Lord Jesus, and to keep his com 
mandments as contained in the Apostles’ teach 
ing. ‘This may be agreeable, and in some it 
stances necessary, forthe sake of the commuti’ 
in which they live; but never to make their 
ganization asa christian congregation valid a 
ne to any law or requirement of the grx 
cing. 

“What are the encrods mentioned 1 Sem". 
ch. v. 6? See Pralm lxxviii. 66. He sme 
them with a disease in their hinder part ana. 
gous tothe fistula aniin the modern nomenelstu”. 
Thompson translates Deuteronomy xxviii. T 
thus :—* The Lord smite thee withthe Egypti 
buil in thy seat, and with wild fire [even w": 
wild fire, cominon version, “emerods,”} and wii 
itching, so that thou canst net he cured." Hh: 
algo translates the verse in question thus:—*S: 
the hand of the Lord was heavy upon Axous 
and pressed them down. Lenks broke out 10 
their vesscls, and their country swarmed wit 
mice, and in their city was a confusion of mor 
tality.” Also, the same word occurs | Semel 
vi. and 5. and is translated “/fire golden stools: 
for these “stools? were a similitude of the 
plague among them called the ‘emoroids.’ This 
is all I know about those emerods. 

“And these signs shall follow them who be- 
lieve, or, as in the new version, these si H 
accompany them who believe. By my r 
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they will ezpel demons; they will speak with 
new tongues; they will take up serpents, though 
they drink deadly poison, it shall not hurt them; 
upon sick persons they wil! lay their hands and 
they shall recover? Query—Do these promises 
apply to all believers, or to some? 

ow readest thou? Go back a little and read 
the connexion, verse 13, “Whereupon those 
came and told the rest, but they did not believe 
them. At length he appeared to the eleven 
when they were at table, and upbraided them 
for their incredulity and obstinacy, because they 
did not belicve them who had seen him after his 
resurrection. Then he said to them, Go to all 
the world, proclaim the glad tidings to the whole 
creation. He who believes and is immersed, 
shall be saved; but he who disbeliéves, shall be 
condemned.” Now these signs, &c. Thus we 
see that this was spoken to the apostles, at that 
time upbraided for their incredulity. The com- 
mission and promises annexed were given to 
them, and the following sentences show how 
these promises were accomplished. Let us read 
them also—So after the Lord Id spoken to 
them, he was taken up to heaven and sat at the 
right hand of God; and they went forth and pro- 
claimed the tidings every where, the Lord co- 
operating with them, and confirming the word 
with those concomitant signs” above mention- 
ed. Thus when the whole context is read, the 
anecr of the sceptic, and the dubiety of the weak 
christian are without foundation. How man 
difficulties and objections might be overcome, i 
men would use the same common sense they 
exhibit on other occasions?! Epiror. 


A 





hint to our Teachers of Theology, both in 
ological Schools and Pulits: from the great 
Chalmers, author of the evidences of christianity. 
“In the popular religions of antiquity, we see 
scarcely a vestige of resemblance to that aca- 
demical theism which is delivered in our schools, 
and figures away in the speculations of our 
moralists. The process of conversion among 
the first Christians wasa very simple one. It 
consisted of an utter abandonment of their 
heathenism, and an entire submission to those 
new truths which came to them through the 
revelation of the gospel, and through it only. It 
was the pure theology of Christ and his apostles. 
That theology which struts in fancied demon- 
stration from a professor’s chair, formed no 
part of it. They listened as if they had all 
to learn; we listen as if it was our office to judge 
and to give the meseago of God its due place an 
subordination among the principles which we 
had previously cstablished. Now these princi- 
pies were utterly unknown atthe first publica- 
tion of christianity. The Galatians, and Corin- 
thians, and Thessalonians, and P unippi as; had 
no conception of them. And yet, will any man 
say, that either Paul himself or those who lived 
under his immediate tuition, had not enough to 
make them accomplished christians, or that they 
fell short of our enlightened selves, in the wisdom 
which prepares for eternity, because they want- 
ed our rational theology as a stepping-stone to 
that knowledge which came, in pure and imme- 
diate revelation from the Son of God. The gos- 
pel was enough for them, and it should be 
enough for us also. Every natural or assumed 
principle which offers to abridge its supremacy, 
or even so much as to share with itin authorit 
and direction, should be instantly discarded. 
Every opinion in religion should be reduced to 
the question of—what readest thou? and the bi- 
ble be acquiesced in, sia submitted to, as the 
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alone directory of our faith, where we can 
the wholo wil! of God for the salvation of men.” 


— — — 


No. 4.] November 3, 1828. 


Tue following epiatle needs neither apolo 
nor explanation. It speaks for itself. In the 
August number we introduced the writer of it 
to our readers, without asking permission. We 
have his permission for publishing two letters 
now received, to the serious consideration of 
which, we invite our reader. R. 

Remarks on the Bible.—No. I. 

Dear Sin—Tue intelligibility, or perfect plain- 
ness of the sacred writings, just as they have 
been worded by the communicating Spirit, un- 
altered by the stupidity or craft of men, undarke 
ened by the impertinent interference, and impi- 
ous folly of arrogant and audacious mortals; pre- 
sents a question of the utmost importance to the 
human family—a question which needs and 
merits the most dispassionate and thorough in- 
vestigation. It was this impressive view of the 
subject, which made me rather — the ap- 
— of my hastily written and undigested 
etter in your August number of the Christian 
Baptist. It did no justice to this important sub- 
ject. It contained scarcely a hint of what might 
and ought to have been presented to the consid- 
eration of a deeply interested world. It was in- 
tended to exhibit but a few hints on the subject 
of translation. And now it is not a regular and 
thorough inquiry which I propose. I mean only 
to offer a few remarks, calculated perheps to 
throw some light on the subject, aad: to excite 
you and others to favor your fellow creatures 
with a discussion which may deserve their at- 
tention. On this subject my own belief is— 

1. That God has graciously condescended to 
send into our ignorant, erroneous, and depraved 
world, a message, devised, worded, and digested 
by his unerring wisdom, for the avowed pu 
of dispelling human ignorance, correcting hu- 
man error, and removing human depravity; and 
in place of these pernicious sources of ines 

uilt, degradation, and misery, of diffusi 

nowledge, truth, piety, and virtue through the 
human family, as the only means of renderi 
man truly noble, happy, and useful in this worl 
or the next. 

2. That the perfection of God's natute forbids 
us to imagine that he was not able to render his 
— perfectly intelligible to the most illiter 
ate of his rational eyeatiives: that for its commu- 
nication he could not select such words and 
phrases as ho knew to be — intelligible 
to the most illiterate of them; such words and 
phrases as should neither need, nor be capable 
of receiving additional clearness from the inge- 
nuity of man. 

3. That the perfection of God’s nature forbids 
us to imagine that any obscurity or ambiguity 
crept into his measage, through the negligence, 
ignorance, or inadvertency of its author,—as 
one happens in human compositions. If then, 
obscurity or ambiguity occur in the sacred pag 
it must be admitted that they were introd 
not only with the perfect knowledge, but wt 
the formal intention of the inspiring Spirit, when 
he suggested his words and phrases to his he 
man agents. 

4. The sigaty and goodness of the divine 
character forbid us to imagine that God did send 
an See message to his perishing crea~ 
tures. Such a message would have been not 
an act of divine compassion, but of unfeeling in- 
sult; notin fact a message, but a solemn mock: 
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ery. And can we believe that God, who knew fed inclinations, desires and practices. And to 
with absolute certainty, every grade of intellect ' all this we must also add, that if the words of 
which he had ever bestowed, or would bestow, | the message leave any where the Spirit's mean- 
on hig rational creatures; who could with aa'ing vbscurc or ambiguous, by no human sagaci- 
much ease frame an intelligible as an unintelli- | ty, ingenuity, or learning, can the obscurity or 
gible message; who had declared that his mes-' ambiguity be taken away. Moere conjecture 
sage had been framed, and purposely sent to his about the Spirits meaning, without the least cer- 
miserable children for their relief; that it con-' tainty, is all that man can offer in this case.— 
tained the only visible or revealed provision for Now, can any pious or reflecting man believe 
their deliverance, which he had ever made or, that an infinitely wise and compassionate God, 
would make; and that if understood and com- | the creator, owner and protector of his unhappy 
plied with by them, it would infallibly effect | creatures, laboring under such intellectual an 
their deliverance from all evil, and invest them | moral degeneracy as man incontestibly does, 
imiutably with all possible happiness and glory; | could transmit for his liberation and recovery s 
can we, I say, believe that, —— all | incssage that was not perfectly intelligible to ev- 
this knowledge, capacity, and express declara- | ery one of them on all points that necessarily 
tion, God did send, under the pretext of friend- | concerned their recovery? I presume not 
ship, compassion, and tenderness, a message | 2. Theobject to be accomplished by the mes 
which was, in reality, only galling insult, and i sage demands its perfect intelligibility. Mans 
cruel disappointment? Credat qui potest—Let ; spiritual recovery, which is the object of the 
him believe who can. | message, requires, that on the subject of religion 
5. The goodness of God is to us a certain as- |, his ignorance be dispelled, his errors be correct- 
surance and pledge thathe has neither introda- | ed, his prejudices and delusions be chased away; 
ced, nor suffered his inspired agents to introduce, į that his conceptions of God, of spiritual and 
into his message any obscurity or ambiguity, moral objects, be rectified; that, by the presence 
which was not necessary to limit with precision | and influence of these rectified conceptions in 
that quantity of information which he purposed ‘ his mind, his desires, affections and delights, be 
to convey, and which was not actually requisite | elevated to, and fixed on, proper objects, and 
to promote the happiness of his creature inan.— his actions and pursuits of course be directed to 
Knowing with absolute certainty the quantity | their attainment; orin more popular style, thet 
and kind of information which our relicf and , the sceds of picty and virtue be not only im 
comfort demanded, he selected and employed | planted, but nourished and brought to matunty 








such words and phrases as were in his judgment 
fit and proper to convey in the clearest manner 
that quantity, and not one particle more. [ence 
it is, that concerning objects and events, suscep- 
tible in themselves of information greatly more 
extended, scripture gives us ony a few hints, and 
that words and phrases do frequently occur, 
which convey to us clearly only a smal! portion 
of information, but which, under divine manage- 
ment, or by the use of other words or phrascs in 
their stead, would have conveyed to us clearly a 
great deal more, perhaps all that even human cu- 
riosity would presume to ask. 

God’s nature then, alone, affords unquestiona- 
ble assurance that he never sent to man an unin- 
telligible inessage, nor one that required any oth- 
er words than his own to render it plain: there 
are, however, other sources of evidence which it 
may be not improper to suggest :— 

1. The character and condition of man, to 
whom God’s message is addressed, require that, 
just as it is contained in sacred writ in the words 
of the communicating Spirit, unaltered by the 
impudence of human folly, it be perfectly intel- 
ligible, altogether fit to convey in the clearest 
manner possible, as much of his mind as he in- 
tended to reveal to man in this world. Man is 
by his constitution intelligent, and dependant on 
his knowledge of the objects revealed to him in 
sacred writ for the felicity of hig mental part in 
time and through eternity. But though by na- 
ture intelligent and dependant on revelation for 
his mental happiness, yet man comes into this 
world, destitute, entirely destitute of the ideas 
communicated to him in the sacred pages, nor 
canhe even by the most vigorous einployment 
of his five senses, the only organs of information 
with which his Creator lras deemed it proper to 
endow him, acquire them. And to this original 
poverty and incapacity we must add the awful 
and mortifying fact, that the human mind is ev- 
ery where on the subject of religion, over-run 
with error, laid prostrate and enchained by the 
most obstinate and pernicious prejudices and de- 
lusions, a8 well as enslaved by the most depray- 


in the human soul. Now can any human folly, 
inconceivably great as it is, imagine that such 8 
stupendous change in the conceptions of the hy 
man mind, in the desires and affections of the 
heart, in the inclinations and propensities of the 
soul, in the pursuits and labors of the man, be 
effected by a string of words, of whose meaning 
the reformed has no distinct comprehension — 
an not. 

3. The account which God’s message gives of 
itself in almost every page, establishes its claim 
to perfect intelligibility, beyond a doubt It 
tells us that it makes the simple wise, enlightens 
the eyes, quickens the soul, directs the path, iss 
lamp tothe feet, alight on the way, gives under 
standing to the simple; presents words that can 
save the soul, make wise to salvation, is a light 
shining ina dark world. Christ is styled a light 
to the Gentiles, the light of the world, &c. &c. 
Could these things be true, if the message destin- 
ed to effect them was unintelligible to any of God's 
rational creatures? We think no man will say sa 

4. God commands nota few, but every human 
creature, arrived at sufficient maturity, and in 
his right mind, to consult, to search, to study, tv 
meditate the scriptures, because in them alonc i» 
that testimony concerning the Redeemer to be 
found that brings sinners to eternal life, and te 
hear what the Spirit says to the churches. But 
surely if the scriptures which we are command- 
ed to consult, to search and meditate, and the 
declarations of the Spirit we are commanded tv 
hear, be exhibited in words and phrases, that are 
unintelligible to us, God has commanded an im- 
possible act, and threatened us with everlasting 
ruin, if we do not perform it. Is any prep 
to defend this imputation? 

5. Had the Spirit’s message, just as it is pre 
sented in his own words, been considered by hi 
as not intelligible, perfectly intelligible to all 
concerned, he would most certainly fave quali- 
fied, appointed, and accredited in all ages expo 
itors for tho express purpose of rendering it it 
telligible: we do not find, however, that such 
agents were ever thought of. Neither in Epp 
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nor in the wilderness did Moses ever employ an 
agent to explain any of his numerous addresses 
to the Israelites; nor did any of the subsequent 
rulers, priests, or prophets, employ such a char- 
acter to explain any of their addresses to the 
same people afterwards. Certain it is that Christ 
employed no such character to explain any of his 
innumerable discourses, nor did his apostles af- 
ter him. When Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
— their memoirs, or proofs that Jesus of 
azareth was the Messiah; when the author of 
the Acts published his account of the manner 
and means by which the new or christian insati- 
tution was introduced among Jews and Gentiles; 
when Paul, James, Peter, John, and Jude wrote 
their letters to the christian congregations, it is 
not so much as insinuated that such an agent 
was ever employed by any of them. They evi- 
dently acted as persons who were confident that 
every word which they had written or spoken 
was perfect] intelligible to all converted. With 
their several publications, addresses, or letters, 
they sent no expositors; nor among those to 
whom they were directed, did they nominato or 
— any. In short, scripture knows nothing 
of such an office, or of such an officer: nor in it 
is any human being commanded or authorized to 
attempt such a work, or offer such an insult to 
the all-wise God. With commands to proclaim 
or eae the Spirits message, or good news, 
called the goepel, and to teach, instruct and ex- 
hort persons concerned by that proclamation to 
the christian faith, we meet in almost every 
page; but to proclaim or publish, to teach, in- 
struct, or exhort, are acts ver different from ez- 
ining, and need a very different qualification. 
o be able to read well, or to remember and 
pronounce distinctly what has been heard, is all 
the qualification, as to learning, which a preach- 
er, proclaimer, or publisher, a teacher, instructer, 
or exhorter needs; but to explain, requires a 
knowledge of the subject not inferior to the 
original author. The residue will be found in 
the next letter. A. 8. 





SEPTEMBER 27TH, 1828. 

Dear BROTHER CAMPBELL:—I HAVE read your 
letters addressed to Bishop Semple, with close 
attention, and find you have treated him with 
great respect. If I be not mistaken Bishop Sem- 
ple complained in his letter to you of December, 
1825, of the want of a New Testament spirit in the 
Christian Baptist. I am sorry to say that many 
of your readers think Bishop Semple has not 
shown that spirit towards you, or those who dif- 
fered with him. When [ read an extract from 
a letter of his, in the Recorder of June, 1827, my 
a was cast down, for | looked up to him asa 

ather in the gospel. The course he had taken 
to give vent to his views, I did not approve; and 
the lenguage he used, I was certain would injure 
his standing. ‘It is one thing to reform popery, 
and another to reform the reformation.” I saw 
he left a door open for an attack from the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists, for Bishop Semple will not 
admit that ho is a Lutheran or Calviniet, or that 
the sect to which he belongs is the same with 
those reformers. His letters to Doctor Noel of 
the 3d and 26th of September, 1827, I was sorry 
to see, knowing the consequences that would 
follow, among those mighty regulars, oriwould- 
be popes, had they the power. In one of his 
letters he charges you with “sowing the seeds 
of discord among brethren, and that there is 
much less ground for fellowship with your prin- 
ciples, than with Presbyterians, Methodists, or 
even evangelical Episcopalians.” Jn your fifth 
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letter, you in a masterly and christian-like man- 
ner, solute thischarge. ‘ You promise if he will 
explain to you the nature, extent and malignity of 
the mischief you have done, you will arise and 
make an effort to undoit.’ Will Bishop Semple sa 
as much? will he arise and undo all the mischie 
he hasdone by publishing these letters, and mak- 
ing use of sundry speeches? such asif the Baptist 
denomination were to adopt the sentiments of 
Paulinus and yourself, respecting the Old Testa- 
ment, he would withdraw from the society, or 
wordsto that amount,and that he held no fellow. 
ship with your sentiments. Before the publication 
of these letters we were at peace among ourselves. 
What has followed? Resolutions of disapproba- 
tion from those churches which knew very little of 
your sentiments, against some of your readers, 
for expressing their views of the gospel and de- 
fending your principles from these fireside tradu- 
cers. hat has followed these resolutions? 
Discord and disunion amongst brethren. Who po: 
duced this disunion? not those who were willing 
that theirbrethren should enjoy their sentiments 
until they were better instructed, but these 
friends of Bishop 8. who were unwilling that the 
friends of the ancient order of things should en- 
joy the rights of conscience without letters of 
roscription, Is this his New Testament spirit? 
When read his letter of the 26th September, 
and your truly dignified appeal to him, toset you 
right, “inviting him to show you where you have 
erred, and if you could not present eee 
ture and good sense to support you, you would 
yield to his superior discernment, age and expe- 
rience.” I then expected to see his New Testa- 
ment spirit. But it seems we must wait for the 
physical operations of that spirit, before he will 
show you “are palpably on the wrong side, al- 
though it would ba no hard task to makeit man- 
ifest.” Did Bishop S. say these things with a 
belief they would pass as oracular, or with an 
intention to make them appear to every inquirer 
aftertruth? If Iam to judge from his silence, 
you are mistaken in your opinion of “hie not 
wishing to live in a community which had no 
more mind than to cease its inquiries, when he 
said desist.’ Should I be mistaken in Bishop 8. 
lask why he has not come forward agreeably to 
the request of Querens and make good his asser- 
tion? Why does he, as a shepherd, suffer you, 
Gs many would make us believe a wolf in 
cep’s clothing) to destroy the sheep and the 
lambs? He may talk about his unwillingness to 
enter into controversy. If he wae not prepared 
and willing to support his assertions, he ought to 
have kept silence, and not to have eet all the 
bigota and diotrephan — at war with the 
sheep and lambs. He knew there were many 
ready to seize upon any pretext to harass those 
who were hungering and thirsting for the bread 
and water of life. They had lived upon horns 
and bones and alcohol until their countenances 
and conversation indicated a perishing condition. 
The picture you have drawn of the state of the 
churches is undeniable. Thousands there are 
who never attempted to learn the contents of the 
book of God, ahd would rather go twenty miles 
to hear a man preach all the meanderings of hie 
dark and foolish mind, then learn, at hie own 
door, those sacred and divine lessons which are 
able to make him wise to salvation. This way 
of preaching themselves is the cause of the igno» 
ranceamongst us: to teach them the contents of 
the book of” God, is considered an innovation in 
the church, and unprofitable to their souls. The 
teachers know how to keep the hold they have 
upon the consciences of the people, and the po 
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ple are flattered in their ignorance, that all is 
well, all is right with them; that none but those 
who are called and sent can understand the mys- 
teries of the gospel, and all they have to do, is 
to listen to their teachers, and if their experience 
agree with the preacher's, they may rest assured 
they are the children of God. Thus ignorance 
and idleness are encouraged in the church. 

I have read somewhere in the Christian Bap- 
tist, that Doctors of Divinity make deists—how 
this could be, I could not tell, until I heard of the 
arguments of one, when he was reasoned with 
on the evidences of the christian religion, in a 
manner which was unanswerable; he replied, 
that although the arguments were unanswerable, 
yet it was no proof of its being true; and to sup- 
port him in this assertion, referred to your wri- 
tin hat to your unprejudiced readers, your 
reasonings upon the ancient order of things were 
unanswerable, yet the Baptist Recorder and the 
Columbian Star, with those great Doctors of Di- 
vinity, considered you in error—therefore it was 

ible for a man to make error appear so plau- 
sible, that the human faculties cannot produce 
a clearand effectual refutation. If this be true, 
then error has the victory over truth, and deists 
have now such advocates as they desire. Is this 
the New Testament spirit? Among the num- 
ber of teachers with us, there are a few who are 
advocates for a reformation. It appears they 
want courage to mect those regulars with their 
popish bulls, seasoned with what they call chris- 
tian affection. To forsake the popular system is 
too great a cross, it would be attended with the 
loss of character, in the estimation of the popu- 
lars. It would be as difficult a matter to get 
justice done them as to get their opponents tu 
ive upon the book of God, which is a thing im- 
possible, so long as the present order of things 
continues. THOMAS. 


The Spirit of the Year of Grace, 1828; and tre 
Manners of tude 37. 
Favetrte county, Ky. September 8, 1828. 

Dear Brotger Campsri.:—Judging from the 
specimens I have secn of the letters you receive, 
I dare say you havo by this time become suffi- 
ciently accustomed to such as the following, to 
be able to read them without much wincing. 
Being myself sent as a messenger to the Elkhorn 
association which met on the second Saturday in 
last month, my attention was particularly caught 
by two of the letters read on this occasion, and 
being somewhat of a curious turn of mind, I felt 
a disposition to procure an extract from each, 
and accordingly obtained a loan of the aforesaid 
letters from the clerk, and as I sat on my seat at 
intervals extracted as follows: 


Extract of a Letter from N. Elkhorn Church to 
Elkhorn Assoctation. 

«N. B. In as mutch os this association in 
committee at Town Fork, andin committce of 
the whole at Paris, agreed to a correspondence 
with the Licking brethren, and agreed to main- 
tain the doctrine of grace os contained in the 
Bible, and set forth in the Philadelphia confes- 
sion of faith, as the minutes of the association 
show, should not this association protest against 
Armenianum and Cammelism his new book— 
as Cammel is against creeds and confessions, 
how can his sentiments be tolerated amongst us, 
and we be true tothe above'cited obligation.” 
Extract of a Letter from Mount Pleasant Church. 

“Your object will be to consult the well being 
of society, to poera against heresy, and to study 
the dignity of the Baptist cause, by holding sa- 
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cred the doctrine of sovereign grace as revealed 
in the scriptures of the old and new Testam 
and set forth in the Philadelphia confession, 

as much as possible to hold original ground, and 
to guard against those churches that are throw- 
ing thoir creeds and confessions of faith, (as — 
cantingly call them) away. We as a ch 
hold a particular atonement, and a special appli- 
cation of the same by the Holy Ghost in regener- 
ation—we asa church profess not to urderstand 
what is meant by immersing into the name of 
the trinity, instead of baptizing by the authonty 
or in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. The latter is our belief and no other. 
We hope the Lord will enable you promptly tw 
oppose every false way.” 

This last church is under the pastoral care of 
Edmund Waller, of conflagration memory; 
which is enough to account for such a nonde- 
script production. During preaching, on Sunday, 
from the wecping in the congregation it was 
manifest there were many persons present ofa 
broken and contrite heart; and old brother Var- 
dcman came down off the stage, and invited 
such as felt disposed to come up to bo prayed 
for. Many of the preachers also came down and 
co-operated; but Edmund Waller, although in 
the midst of the people of his charge, retired to 
the most remote part of the stage, and sneered 
at what was going on, with as much contempt 
and apparent malignity as Satan need have done 
had he been there in person. I could but ask 
myself while contemplating the scenes before 
me, “how dwelleth the love of God in sucha 
man?” Jt is said that the Turks hate all those 
who are not musselmen; more cepecially those 
that they aro pleased tocall ** Christian dogs; and 
so it secms there are those called Christians, who 
feel themselves at liberty to hate all such as 
they are pleased to call heretics. In the esti- 
mation of many among us, you are considered 
the arch-heretic, and did you live in other lands 
and other times, woe would be to you. I dor 
joice, my brother, that the taper you have lighted 
up is not to be extinguished, or even obscured 
by the puny efforts of such. You have done 
much already in ridding the minds of many of 
those fetters which priestcraft and other crafts 
had fastened upon them—and go far as I under- 
stand your object, Ido most heartily wish rou 
God speed. Forgive my trespassing—I have 8 
wish to send you the extracts, and having begun, 
I could not well stop short of what I have said. 
May the Lord in his great mercy grant that you 
may live to see your labors crowned with sve- 
cess, is the sincere prayer of your brother ia 
gospel bonds. WwW. C.T. 


Preface of the King's Translators. 
(Continued from page 483.) 

Bcr now what pictie without truth? what truth 
(what saving truth) without the word of God! 
what word of God (whereof we may be sure) 
without the scripture? The scriptures we are 
commanded to search, John 5.39. Isa. 8. 20.— 
They are commended that searched and studied 
them, Acés 17. 11. and 8. 28. 29. They are re- 
proves that are unskilfull in them, or slow to be- 
eeve them, Matih. 22.29. Luke 24.25. They 
can make us wise unto salvation, 2. Tim. 3. 15. 
If we be ignorant, they will instruct us: if out 
of the way they will bring us home; if out of 
order, they will reform us: if in heaviness, com 
fort us; if dull, quicken us; if cold, enfleme us. 
Tolle, lege; Tolle lege, Tako up and reade, take 
up and reade the Scriptures, (for unto them was 

e direction) it was said unto S. Muguatine by 
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a supernatural) voice. Whatsoever is in the Serip- 
lures, belecre me, saith the same S. Augustine, is 
kigh and divine; there is rertly truth, and a doc- 
trine most fil for the refreshing and renewing of 
mens mindes, and truly so tempered, that erery one 
may drair from thence that which is suficient for 
him, if he come to draw with a devout and pious 
minde, as true religion requireth. Thus S. 4u- 
gustine, and S. Hierome, Ama Seripluras et 
amabil te sapienia,&c. Love the Scnptures,and 
wisdom will love thee. And S. Cyril against 
Julian, Eren boyes that are bred up in the Scrip- 
tures, become most religious, &c. But what men- 
tion we three or foure uses of the Scripture, 
whereas whatsoever is to be belecved or practis- 
ed, or hoped for, is contained in them? or three 
or foure sentences of the Fathers, since whoso- 
ever is worthy the name of a Father, from Christs 
time downward, hath likewise written not onely 
of the riches, but also of the perfection of the 
Scripture? Jadore the fulnesse of the Scripture, 
saith Tertullian against Hermogenes. And again, 
to Apelles an heretick of the like stamp, he saith, 
Ido not admit that which thou bringest in (or con- 
cludest) of laine own (head or store, de tuo) with- 
out Scripture. SoS. Justin Martyr before him, 
We must know by all means (saith he) that it is 
not lawful (or possible) fo learn (any thing) of 
God or of right pielic, save only out of the Prophets 
who leach us by divine inspiralion. So S. Basil, 
after Tertullian, ft isa manifest falling away from 
the faith, and a fault of presumption, either lo re- 
fect any of those things that are writlen, or to 
ing in (upon the head of them, spasexyesy) any 
of these things that are not written. We omit to 
cite to the same effect, S. Cyrill Bishop of Jeru- 
salem in his 4 Catechis, S. Hime against Hel- 
vidius, S. Augustine in his third book against the 
letters of Petttian, and in very many other places 
of his works. Also we forbear to descend to la- 
ter Fathers, because we wil! not wearie the Rea- 
der. The Scriptures then being acknowledged 
to be so full and so perfect, how can we excuse 
ourselves of negligence, if we do not etudiethem? 
of curiositie, if we be not content with them? 
Men talk much of s:psrsevs, how many sweet and 
goodly things are had hanging on it; of the Phi- 
hers stone, that it turneth copper into gold; 

of ia, thatit had all things necessarie 
for food in it; of Panaces the herb, that it was 
for all diseases; of Catholicon the drug, 

t it is instead of all purges; of Vulcans ar- 
mour, that it was an armour of po against all 
thrusta, and all blows, &c. ell, that which 
they fastly or vainly attributed to these things 
for bodily good, we may justly and with full 
measure ascribe unto the Scripture for spirituall. 
It is not onely an armour, but also a whole ar- 
mourie of weapons, both offengive and defensive ; 
whereby we may save our selves, and put the en- 
emie to flight. It is not an herb, but a tree, or 
rather a whole paradise of trees of life, which 
bring forth fruit every month, and the fruit there- 
of is for meat, and the leaves for medicine. It 
is not a pot of Manna, or a cruse of oyl, which 
were for memory onely, or fora meals meat or 
two; but as it were, a showre of heavenly bread, 
sufficient for a whole host, be it never so great, 
and, as it were a whole cellar full of oy! vessels; 
whereby all our necessities may be provided for, 
and our debts discharged. Ina word, itis a pa- 
nary of wholesome feed, against fenowed tre- 
ditions; a physicians shop (S. Basi caileth it) of 
rvatives — poysoned heresies; a pro- 

of profitable laws, against rebellious spirits, 

a of most costly fuels, against beggarly 
Sediments; finally, a fountain of most pure wa- 
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ter, springin op unto everlasting life. And 
what marvell? The original thereof, being from 
heaven, not from carth; the author being God 
not man; the editer, the holy spirit, not the wit 
of the Apostles or prophcts; the pen-men such 
as were sanctified trom the wombe, and endued 
with a principall portion of Gods spirit; the mat- 
ter verity, page, puritic, uprightness; the form, 
Gods word, Gods testimonie, Gods oracles, the 
word of truth, the word of salvation, &c. the ef- 
fecta, light of understanding, etablenesse of per 
swasion, repentance from dead works, newnesse 
of life, holiness, peace, joy in the holy Ghost; 
lastly, the end and reward of the studie thereof, 
fellowship with the saints, participation of the 
heavenly nature, fruition oe an inheritance im- 
mortall, undefiled, and that never shall fade 
away: Happy is the man that delighteth in the 
Scripture, and thrice happy that meditateth in it 
day and night. 

ut how shall men meditate inthat which they 
cannot understand? How shall they understand 
that which is kept close in an unknown tongue? 
as it is written Except I know the power of the 
voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a Barbarian, 
and he that speaketh shall be a Barbarian to me. 
The Apostie excepteth no tongue, not Hebrew 
the ancientest; not Greek the most copious, not 
Latine the finest. Nature taught a naturall man 
to confesse, That all of us, in those tongues 
which we do not understand, are plainly deaf: 
we may turn the deaf earc unto them. The 
Scythian counted the Athenian, whom he did 
not understand, barbarous: so the Romane did 
the Syrian, and the Jew (even S. Hierome him- 
self calleth the Hebrew tongue barbarous, be- 
like because it was strange to so many,) so the 
Emperour of Constantinople called the Latine 
tongue barbarous, though Pope Nicolas do storm 
at it: so the Jews long before Christ, called all 
other nations Lognasim, which ia little better 
then barbarous. ‘Therefore as one complaineth 
that always in the Senato of Rome, thero was 
one or other that called for an interpreter: solest 
the Church be driven to the like exigent, it ia ne- 
cessary to have translations in a readinesse.— 
Translation it is that openeth the window, to let 
in the light; that breaketh the shell, that we 
may eat the kernell: that puteth aside the cur- 
tain, that we may look into the most holy place; 
that removeth the cover of the well, that wo may 
come by the water, even as Jacob rolled awa 
the stone from the mouth of the well, by whic 
means the flocks of Laban were watered. In- 
deed without translation into the vulgar tongue, 
the unlearned are but like children at Jacobe 
well, (which was deep) without a bucket or 
something to draw with: or as that person men- 
tioned by Esay, to whom when a sealed book 
was delivered, with this notion, Reade this I pray 
thee, he was fain to make this answer, J cannot, 
for it is sealed. 

While God would be known only in Jacob,-and 
have his name great in Israel, and in none other 
place; while the dew lay on Gideons fleece only, 
and all the earth besides was drie; then for one 
and the same people, which shake off them the 
language of n thatis Hebrew, one and the 
same originall in Hebrew wes sufficient, but 
when the fulnesse of time drew neare, that the 
Sunne of righteousnesse, the Sonne of God 
should come into the world, whom God ordained 
to be a reconciliation through faith in his bloud, 
not of the Jew onely, but also of the yea, 
of all them that were scattered abroad, then lo, 
it pleased the Lord to stirre up the spirit of a 
Greek Prince (Greek for descent and language) 
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even of Piolomee Philadelph king of Egypt, to 
procure the translating of the book of God out 
of Hebrew into Greek. This is the translation 
of the Seventy interpreters, commonly so called, 
which prepared the way for our Saviour among 
the Gentiles by written preaching, as S. John 
Baptist did among the Jews by vocall. For the 
Grecians peak esirous of learning, were not 
wont to suffer books of worth to lie moulding in 
kings libraries, but had many of his servants, 
Teady scribes to copy them out, and so they were 
dispersed and made common. Again, the Greek 
tongue was well known, and made familiar to 
most inhabitants in Asia, by reason of the con- 
quests that there the Grecians had made, as alzo 
by the colonies, which thither they had sent. 
For the same causes also it was well under- 
stood in many places of Europe, yea, and of 
Africk too. Therefore the word of God being set 
forth in Greek, becometh hereby like a candle 
sct upon a candlestick, which giveth light to all 
that are in the house, or like a proclamation soun- 
ded forth in the market-place, which most men 
resently take knowledge of; and therefore that 
anguage was fittest to retain the Scriptures, both 
for the preachers of the Gospel to appeal unto for 
witnesse, and for the learners also of those times 
tomake scarch for triall by. Itis certain, that that 
translation was nut so sound and so perfect, but 
that it needed in many places correction; and 
who had been so sufficient for this work as the 
Apostles or Apostolike men? Yet it seemed 
good to the holy Ghost and to them, to take that 
which they found, (the same being for the great- 
est part true and sufficient) rather then by ma- 
king a new, in that new world and green age of 
the Church, to expose themselves to many ex- 
ceptions, and cavillations, as though they madea 
translation to serve their own turn; and therefore 
bear witnesse themselves, their witness not to 
be regarded. This may be supposed to be some 
cause, why the translation of the Screnty was 
allowed to pass for currant. Notwithstanding, 
though it was commended generally, yet it did 
not fully content the lenned, no not of the Jeice. 
For not long after Christ, Aquila tell in hand with 
a new translation, and afterhima Theodotion, and 
after him Symmachus: yea, there was a fifth, and 
a sixth edition, the authors whereof were not 
known. These with the Serentie made up the 
Hexapla, and werc worthily and to great purpose 
compiled together by Origen. Howbeit the edi- 
tion of the Serentie went away with the credit, 
and therefore not onely was placed in the midst 
by Origen (for the worth and excellency thereof 
above the rest, as Epiphanius gathereth) but also 
was used by the Greek Fathers for the ground 
and foundation of their commentaries. Yen 
Epiphanius above mentioned, doth attribute so 
much unto it, that he holdeth the authors therco(, 
not onely for interpreters, but also for Prophets 
in some respect; and Justinian the Emperour 
enjoyning the Jezs his subjects to use especially 
the translation of the Serentic, rendereth this rea- 
gon thereof, because they were, as it were en- 
lightened with propheticall grace. Yet, tor all 
that, as the Egyptians are said of the prophet to 
be men and not God, and their horses flesh and 
not spirit: so it is evident, (and S. Hierome af- 
firmeth as much) that the Seventie werc interpre- 
ters, they were not Prophets; they did many 
things well, as learned men, but yet as men 
they stumbled and fell, one while through over- 
sight, another while through ignorance; yea, 
sometimes they may be noted to adde to the origi- 
nall,and sometimes to take from it; which made 
the Apostles to leave them many times, when 
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they left the Hebrew, and to deliver the sense 
thereof according to the truth of the word, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. This may euf- 
fice touching the Greek translations of the Old 
‘Testament. 

There were also written a few hundred years 
after Christ, translations many into the Latine 
toncuc; for this tongue also was very fit to con- 
vey the law and the gospel by, because in those 
times very many countreys of the West, yca of 
the South, East, and North, spake or understood 
Latine being made provinces to the Romanes, 
žut now the Laline translations were tov many 
to be nll good: for they were infinite (Latini in- 
lterpretes nullo modo numerari possunt, saith S. 
«Jugustine.) Again, they were not out of the 
Hebrew fountain (we speak of the Latine trane- 
lations of the Old Testament} but out of the 
Greek stream; therefore the Greek being not al- 
together clear, the Latine derived from it must 
nceds be muddy. This moved S. Hierome, 
a most learned Father, and the best linguist 
without controversie, of his age, or of any that 
went before him, to undertake the — 
of the Old Testament out of the very fountains 
themselves; which he performed with that evi- 
dence of great learning, judgment, industry, and 
faithfulnesse that he hath for cver bound the 
Church unto himin adebt of special remem- 
brance and thankfulnesse. 





Essays on Manin his Primitive Slate, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.— No. 1)’. 

Primitive State.—No. IV. 

Apa, after his exile from Eden, begat a son 
in his own image, and after his own likeness, 
Naked, defenceless, and imbecile, the infant 
man commences his mortal career. The cir- 
cumstances under which he makes his appear- 
ance upon the stage are incomparably more 
unpropitious than those amidst which his origi- 
nal progenitors made their entrance. Reason 
in its zenith, enthroned in the unpolluted teimple 
of a sentient body, controlled all the actions of 
the animal nature of the illustrious progenitors. 
But the infant man fecls the rod betore he sees 
it. His delicate and unprotected body smarts be- 
neath the very elements upon which he must live, 
and with which he must wage an interminable 
war while lis heart is able to react. Upon the 
first invasion of the elastic fluid, his lungs heave, 
and with sighs and tears, the little sufferer begins 
his pilgrimage to the tomb. He feels before he 
reasons, THe cries before he smiles. His first 
idea of ease, improperly denominated pleasure, 
is drawn from animal gratitication. ‘Thus his 
appetites and passions are first called into action 
by an unavoidable necessity. Ile remains, for 
montheand years, almost a mere animal in ail his 
impressions, feclings, desires, pains, and pleas 
ures. The mind, by a wise accommodation to 
its companion, is not permitted to put forth its 
energics; the body is yet deficient in physical 
strength to sustain its activities. This law of 
our nature gives a fearful odds to all animal 
propensities in the future struggles between 
reason and passion. Hence the old complain of 
the sallies of youthful appetites, while the 
young lament the rigorous restraints of maturer 
years. 

Were there no other difference between Adam 
in Eden and any of his natural descendants, 
than what arises out of his disparity in the com- 
mencement of life; this alone would constitute 
an immense dissimilarity between him and a 
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of his posterity. Adam, when he first opened 
hbis eyes, was in the zenith of his menta! facul- 
ties; but twenty-one years of our time must pass 
in the turmoil of passion, appetite and reason be- 
fore we can safely trust a human being to the 
keeping of his own reason. 

As sensation first, and reflection afterwards, 
give man all his simple ideas or first views of 
things; so the symbols or types of all his ideas 
are the material objects around him. By com- 
paring these objects with one another, by ab- 
Btracting, classifying and compounding their 
qualities or properties he forms all the complex 
ideas of which he is possessed. So that all his 
simple ideas are the images of things which do 
exist, and he has not a single idea, the archetype 
or pattern of which is not to be met with, in the 
materials around him. His imagination may 
create a great many new forms, but the materi- 
als out of which it creates these new forms were 
originally presented him in the great magazine 
of nature. He may now fancy a tree, the roots 
of which are iron, the trunk and branches of 
which are brass, the leaves of which are silver, 
and the fruit of which is gold. But had he not 
obtained by sensation or observation the idea of 
a natural tree, he never could have imagined this 
unnatural one. 

The inlets of all human knowledge are the 
five senses. Reflection upon the ideas thus ac- 
qaired gives birth to new ones, akin, however, 
to those received by sensation. Imagination may 
now combine these ideas without any restraint 
but its own power. It may associate those ideas 
with, or without regard, to natural fitness, con- 
gtuity, or consistency. It may create a Polyphe- 
mus ora Centaur; but it cannot create an idea 
perfectly new. As human skill and human 
power may new modify, but cannot create a par- 
ticle of matter; so the imagination may vary or 
new modify the ideas acquired by sensation, but 
cannot create a new one. And here ends the 
chapter of all human scicnce. 

Revelation opens a new world, a new order of 
relations, and gives birth to new ideas, which, 
as the great apostle to the nations says, “The 
eye of man never saw, the ear of man never 
heard, nor the heart of man ever conceived.” 
But thia commences a new chapter in human 
knowledge. The first chapter contains all nat- 
ural knowledge. The second, a!l supernatural. 
These things premised, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the patriarchal age of the world. 

However numerous the ages may be imagined, 
or however diversified in their character, yet as 
respegts man’s religious relations, they are scrip- 
ey distinguished into three. And these may 
be fitly styled the Patriarchal, the Jewish and the 
Christian. The Patriarcha! continued from Ad- 
am to Moses; the Jewish, from Moses to the Mes- 
sias; and the Christian from the Messias till now, 
and is never to be superseded by another. Re- 
ligion is one and the same thing in al! ages of 
the world as respects its distinguishing charac- 
ter and design. And a good man has been es- 
sentially the same sort of a being in all ages, 
and under all the instituted acts of religion 
which have ever been preached by divine author- 
ity. Faith, or confidence in God according to 
the developement of his character, has always 
been the basis and controling principle of all re- 
ligious homage. A good man has ever been the 
man who paid a just regard to all the relations 
in which he — to God and man. The prin- 
— all true piety and humanity are as inva- 
tiable as God himeelf. But the developement of 
Mae divine character, and of all our relations to 
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God and each other, has been progressive, and 
not consummated at once. Like the path of the 
just that shines more and more to the perfect day. 
has been the development of the character of God 
and the extent of human relations and obligations. 
‘Thus the patriarchal age was the star-light of 
the moral world; the Jewish age was the moon- 
light; the ministry of the harbinger the twilight; 
and the Christian age the sun-light of the moral 
world. If any object to this gradual and pro- 
gressive exhibition of spiritual light: and impet- 
tinently ask why these things should so be; let 
him ask the heavens and the carth, why at one 
time the stars only are visible—at another the 
moon—and at another the sun. Let him ask the 
earth why there is first the tender germ; next the 
vigorous shoot; next the opening blossom; and 
by and by the mature fruit. Let him ask why 
God did not give us the milk and the honey 
as he gives the dew and the rain, or the baked 
loaves as he sends the hail and the snow. Let 
bim ask rather why he has shown any kindness 
to a race of beings so ungrateful in their nature, 
and so desirous to exclude him from the honor 
of creating or of governing the universe of 
which we are a part. Of one thing we are cer- 
tain, that the distribution of the globe into oceans 
and continents, into islands and lakes, into dif- 
ferent latitudes and climates, into hills and val- 
lies, mountains and plains; the year into seasons, 
and the moral world into ages or different econ- 
omics, is all of the same character, founded up- 
on the principles requisite to giving birth and per- 
petuity to the best possible system, both natural 
and moral; andof this we are equally certain, both 
when we can discover what we would call good 
and relevant reasone, and when we cannot. 

The patriarchal age is distinguished by those 
institutions adapted to mankind in the infancy 
of the world. ‘The religious institutions of this 
period found on record, are in exact conformity 
to the conditionof society in its incipient stages, 
and confirm the pretensions of the volume 
which details them, to the antiquity and authen- 
ticity which it claims. 

The Bible method of teaching is — 
its own. It does not begin nor proceed upon the 
eee of asserting any speculative truth to be 

elicved, but communicates all its instruction 
either in relating facts or in explaining them. 
Creed-makers all begin with asserting the Being 
and perfections of God. Moses commences by 
telling us that “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.» From what he has 
done, he leaves us to learn his character, and 
not from words or propositions concerning him. 

The object we have in view with a reference 
to our condition and circumstances in descant- 
ing upon this and the succeeding age, requires 
us to ascertain two things, viz.—the actual 
amount of revelation enjoyed in this age, and 
the particular moral and religious institutions 
which belonged to it. This we can learn only 
from the narrative found in the book of Genesia; 
from the facts recorded in connexion with the 
memoirs of the illustrious personages which 
flourished in this age, amongst whom, the most 
considerable are Abel, Enoch, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Melchizedec, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and a few females connected with them. but 
this we must defer to a more convenient season. 

Enrror. 


Ancient 1—WNo. X. 
I substitute the following Narrative for an Eesay. 


My father was a Scotch Presbyterian, and my 
mother was a regular Baptist—I was religiously 
35 





brought up, and being taught the system of doc- 
trine laid down in the contession of faith, I be- 
came a speculative Calvinist. My mother’s 
views of baptism appeared the most scriptural, 
and although I always helped my father, when 
he and mother, of a winter evening, had their 
good natured fire side debates, yet still I gradu- 
ally leaned more and more to my mother’s side 
in my real sentiments. I finally became as firm- 
ly convinced of baptism as of Calvinisin; and was 
a speculative calvinistic baptist, of the supralap- 
sarian school. But as yet I had no real devo- 
tion, nor practical views of the Gospel. I went 
to meeting, sat as a judge upon every preach- 
er who came amongst us, and when sermon 
waos over, I had a little crowd around me listen- 
ing to my criticisms and censures. I was very 
severe, and valued a no little upon my 
quick discernment in all the doctrines of the day. 
bo acute was my religious scent, that I could 
almost tell a man’s whole system before he had 
spoken half a dozen of sentences. During these 
days of my vain and foolish behavior, a very 
practical calvinistic preacher came to our con- 
yregation, and so engagedly addressed us on 
justification by faith, in the imputed righteous- 
ness of Clirist, that I saw a fitness and beauty 
in this echeme which wonderfully charmed me; 
I became quite religious, prayed twice cach day 
in secret, and attended meeting with views and 
designs quite different from those which formerly 
actuated me—TI had heard much upon faith, and 
was very precise in my definitions and disquisi- 
tions upon true and saving faith. I at length 
fancied I had obtained it, and had serious 
thoughts of juining the church. Baptism came 
up to my consideration again, and 1 concluded 1 
ought to be baptized, for I perceived it tu be a 
very plain duty: and a very commendable way 
of making a profession. 1 had fixed the day for 
making my profession, and had given in my ex- 
erience to a baptist church. f was approved 
oY the whole congregation, but the intended 
ministrator taking sick, it was put off for an- 
other inonth. In the mean timea Mr. J.S. came 
round, who was accused of not being very ortho- 
dox, for he preached ao gospel which some of 
his friends called the ancient gospel; and his 
enemies the water gospel. I went to hear hiim 
without any other object than to gratify my cu- 
riosity, and to be able to oppose this new her- 
esy. But to my utter astonishment, in one hour 


and twenty minutes, I was as completely and 
entirely converted to this ancient gospel or as 
some of the wits who cared tor no gospel, called 


it, the My whole views of God’s 
character, philanthropy, and scheme of salva- 
tion were as radically changed as if I had heard 
nothing worthy of the name of gospel ever be- 
fore. And strange as it may appear, L was im- 
mersed for the remission of my sins before I left 
the ground. I now saw for the first time in my 
life, that sinners were called to act upon the di- 
vine testimony alone—that they were not to 
wait for any change for the better to be discov- 
ered in themseives, nor any secret drawings re- 
markable or sensible impressions, betore they 
obeyed the commandment “to be baptized for 
the remission of sins.” This command I saw 
to be binding upon all who feel ont intercst in 
the question “what shall I do to obtain pardon 
and peace with God?” The blood of Jesus | 
well knew, wasthe only sacrifice for sin, and 
was the only thing in the universe which could 
take away sin from the conscience, and present 
us without fault to Gud: but I now found that 
by this gracious institution we came to tho blood 
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of Jesus, in God’s own appointed way, and thus 
washed our robes and made them white, not red, 
in the blood of the Lamb. But my mind as the nee- 
dle touched with the loadstone, always termina- 
ted upon the divine testimony and veracity, and 
the command, “to day if you will obey his voice, 
harden not your hearts,’ compelled me to take 
God upon his own word. I went to the river 
edge believing the promise of God, and that he 
could do this thing, even wash away my sins in 
the very act of immersion. Down into the water 
I went, and was immersed into the name of the 

Lord Jesus for the remission of my sins—and 

you may rest assured, for itis a fact, that I de- 

clare to you, I felt myself as fully relieved from 

the burthen of my former transgressions, as ever 

did a man to whom the Lord said, your sins are 

forgiven you: go and sin no more.—I had read 

about peace and joy before. I had thought I 

once understood these terms, and felt something 

worthy of the name; but I can assure you that 

al! I ever knew of the import of these words be- 

fore, was as unlike to my present feelings, as a 

marble statue is to a living man. Most assured- 

ly, said J, and felt I, God ia as good as his word, 

and I have found his promise yes and amen ia 

Christ Jesus my Lord. But in all probability I 

would not have derived so much happineas from 

being buried with Christ by immersion into his 

name, had I not previously understood from the 

many declarations found in the sacred testimo- 

nies, that God’s philanthropy embraced all those 

who werc pleased to come to him in the appoint- 

ed way, and had I not also been assured of two 

things; first, that the scriptures mean just what 

they say, and secondly, that they say, Be im- 

mersed for the remission of your sins—I went 

down to the very water just for this very pur 

pose, in the honcaty and simplicity of my heart, 

believing that it would be as God said, and ac- 

cording to my faith so has it becntome. And 

one thing more I well tell you, that “ whereas I 

was blind now I see.” 

With regard to the Holy Spirit, which is also 
promised, | will tell you what I have since that 
time experienced—and you will please inform 
me whether you think I have received that pro- 
mise. While I thought about religion betore, 
and determined to act some day, I felt a consid- 
crable attachment to the distinctions found in 80- 
ciety, growing out of wealth and popularity. I 
was strongly disposed to have as good a share of 
these as l could honestly obtain. I felt moreo- 
ver a good deal of that sort of spirit which pre- 
sumes upon the electing love of God, and so soon 
as l began to think E was a Christian, I saw in 
my secret devotions, as well as in my public ex- 
erciscs, a good degree of likeness to him who 
said, “I thank you, O Lord! that I am not like 
other nen—lI fast and pray, &c."—But now | 
ain content with my lot, thank the Lord for what 
I have, and pray to him that I may be a good 
steward of what he has committed to ime al- 
ready: I feel the earth is the Lords and the fal- 
ness thereof; and therefore, I hold every thing as 
a tenant at will of his landlord. 
more blessed to give than to receive—I know 
none of those little sectarian feelings which I 
vnce felt—-I rejoice in the Lord, and in his peo 
ple, and feel that every thing that affects his hon- 
or and glory, affects mine. I feel the same sort 
of interest in my Saviour’s Kingdom, I used to 
feel in my father’s character and estate—what- 
ever added to cither, I thought added to my for- 
tune and fame: and now | feel that whatever 
advances the interest and reputation of the ki 
dom of my sovereign, adds to my individual gain 
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and honor—I feel myself his, and him mine; 
and I would rather be the meanest soldier in his 
army, than the greatest potentate on earth—I do 
rejoice — —— in him all the day, and when 
I walk in the fields, or sit by the fire, my heart 
wanders after him; when travelling along the 
way, I sometimes speak out to him as if I were 
eonverane with him: and the very idea that the 
eyes of the King of Kings are upon me, makes 
me bold in danger, and active in all the obedi- 
ence of faith—I sometimes retire from the best 
company, to talk a few minutes to my Lord, and 
No:uing is sweeter to my taste, than 18 an inter- 
view with Him who pardons my sine—takes me 
into his family, and promises to take me home 
to his own glorious abode by and by—lI think no 
more about tenets or doctrines, but upon the 
love of God, the death of Jesus—his resurrection 
from the dead—his coming to judge the world, 
and the resurrection of the just. This is the 
spirit I have received and enjoyed since I put on 
the Lord. Now tell me is this the holy spirit pro- 
mised ? Biauicvs. 


To the Eaitor of the Christian Baptist. 

Dear Sir,—I have got home to my friends and 

brethren, and found them all well. I find man 

of your opponents are preaching the very fait 
which onee they condemned; and not only at 
home, but on my tour thruugh Kentucky and 
Virginia, I find some of your opponents are de- 
riving at least as much benefit from your writ- 
ings as those who are your friends and open ad- 
vocates. Some of the editors, too, who have op- 
ed you, are now exhibiting your views on 
sundry subjects, for which a year or two ago Jou 
were very much censured by the Regular Bap- 
tists and some others. Ina tavern in Maryland 
I picked up a “Columbian Star,” and found, to 
my surprise, that brother Brantley had given your 
views of the baptism of the Holy Spint, and un- 
der the editorial head, thereby showing that he 
hed made them hisown. Io — too, our 
brother Clack has come over wonderfully. He 
has given your views of the baptism of the Holy 
Spint; and on sundry other topics he has appro- 
Tiated your sentiments, and is detailing them in 
his paper—I mean those which were once rep- 
robated by numbers in Kentucky. You will see 
in the last “ Recorder,”? which I read to-day, that 
in one of brother Clack’s late sermons, detailed 
under date of the 11th instant, he has given your 
views of the Keys given to Peter—of the Thrones 
on which the Apostles were placed—and indeed, 
substantially, your views on the Commencement 
of the Reign of the Messiah, as detailed in your 
Debate with M’Calla. Ido not say that these 
views originated with you, but certainly they 
were once denominated yours; and I must con- 
fees I never learned them till I saw your writings. 
Brother Noel], since he has devoted himself to 
proclaiming the gospel and abandoned the con- 
test about creeds, has been very successful. He 
made no converts by preaching up church cove- 
nants and creeds. I only regret to see ao little 
candor amongst some of our brethren, who, un- 
happily for themselves and the public, took a 
stand too soon against what they celled “ your 
innovations”—I say, I regret to see them not 
give 7 credit either in their preaching or writ- 
ings for views they as certainly learned from you 
as I received my name from my father. But 
still I rejoice to find that some of those who op- 
b you as an innovator, are making great inno- 
vations themselves. Persevere, brother. You 
fare conquering, and will conquer. One of your 
“guoat bigoted oppor ae not long since, in a 
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poeno assembly, that, in travelling twenty-five 
undred miles circuitously, he only tound four Re- 


gular Baptist preachers which you had not corrupt- 
ed. The Lordspeed you, brother. BARNABAS, 


To Brother Barnabas. 

Dear Sm,—I nave seen many pieces publish- 
ed in several periodicals without giving me the 
least credit, which I well know were borrowed 
from my — But I gave myself no con- 
cern about it. I was glad to see them in the co- 
lumns of those who have traduced me. In eome 
instances I saw them neutralized by a preceeding 
or succeeding paragraph, and by some crude mix- 
tures of undisciplined minds. Many sentiments 
in this work are original to me. I du them out 
of the mines of revealed truth. But how many 
more may have dug the same treasures out ot the 
same mines, I know not. But one thing I know, 
that numbers who are now improving themselves 
and others by them, never dug them out them- 
selves. Butso long as they are held up to hu- 
man view, I rejoice; and in this I will rejoice 
though all who publish them exhibit them as 
their own. 

Ia much haste, yours in the hope of immor- 
tality. Eprror. 





Ancient and Modern Bishops. 

“ LET none,” says Dr. Mosheim, alluding to 
the first and second centuries, “confound the 
bishops of this primitive and golden period of the 
church, with those of whom we read in the fol- 
lowing ages. For though they were both desig- 
nated by the same name, yet they differed ex- 
tremely, in many respects. A bishop, during 
the first and second centuries, was a person who 
had the care of one Christian assembly, which 
at that time, was, generally speaking, small 
enough to be contained in a private house. In 
this assembly he acted not so much with the au- 
thority of a master, as with the zeal and dili- 

ence of a faithful servant. The churches also, 
in those early times, were entirely independent; 
none of them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, 
but each one governed by its own rulers and its 
own laws. Nothing is more evident than the 
perfect equality that reigned among the primitive 
churches: nor does there ever appear, in the first 
century, the smallest trace of that association of 
provincial churches, from which councils and me- 
éropolitans derive their origin.”—[ Ecc. Hist. vol. 
I. p. 105—107.] 


Constantine’: — way of Reconciling 


ishops. 

SocratTss says, that the Gishige having put into 
the emperor’s hands written libels containing 
their complaints against each other, he threw 
them all together into the fire, advising them, 
according to the doctrine of Christ, to forgive 
one another as they ther.selves hoped to be for- 
given. Sozomen says, that the bishops having 
made their complaints in person, the emperor 
bade them reduce them all into writing, and that 
on the day which he had —— to consider 
them, he said, aa he threw all the billets unopen- 
ed into the fire, that it did not belong to him to 
decide the differences of christian bishops, and 
that the hearing of them must be deferred till 
the day of judgment.—Lefe of Constantine, book 
iii. ch. 10—14. 


Character given Wickliffe by one of the Enemies of 
Reformation. 

Jones says—As the clergy had hated and 
secuted him — great violence during 
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they exulted with indecent joy at his disease and 
death, ascribing them to the immediate ven- 
geance of Heaven for his heresy—* On the day 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Arch bishop of Can- 
terbury,’? says Walsingham, a contemporary histo- 
rian, ** thatlimb of the devil, enemy of the church, 
deceiver of the people, idol of heretics, mirror 
of hypocrites, author of schisms, sower of ha- 
tred, and inventer of lies, John Wickliffe, was, 
by the immediate judgment of God, suddenly 
struck with a palsy, which seized all the mein- 
bers of his body, when he was ready, as they say, 
to vomit forth his blasphemies against the bles- 
sed St. Thomas, in a sermon which he had pre- 
pared to preach that day.” 





No. 5.] DECEMBER 1, 1828. 


Remarks on the Bible.—No. II. 


Hence it is, that though Christ has entrusted 
the business of publishing, teaching, instructing, 
and exhorting, into the hands of uninapired men; 
nay, has made it the duty of every friend to his 
cause to perform these acts to the best of his 
ability, and full extent of his opportunity, with 
the single exception that females are not to teach 
in public assemblies; yet explanation, as being a 
work that requires the same degree of inspira- 
tion with original revelation, is never committed 
to or enjoined on, an uninspired man; for whe 
can know the mind of the Spirit, but the Spirit 
himself, or those that are inspired by him? 

On the Spirit’s message being understood and 
complied with, depends its whole utility to man. 
Nut understoud, misunderstood, or neglected, it 
is no better than watcr poured ona rock. Can 
we then belicve that God would send a message, 
which to be of any use to his creatures must be 
clearly understood by them, in words aud phras- 
es which thev could not understand, or commit 
its interpretation to persons whom he had never 
qualified, appointed, or accredited for the pur- 
pose—that is, to uninspired men? Surely not. 

Let it be observed further, that in every in- 
stance in which the words, arrangement, and 
connexion, preferred and adopted by the Spirit, 
have left his ideas in any degree uncertain, all 
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and what he really meant, are coincident. Th 
to whom the words of the Spirit do not exhibit 
his meaning with clearness and certainty, have 
no standard by which they can try the opinions 
of others, and ascertain their agreement and 
disagreement with what the Spirit says. His 
faith, therefore, to whom the Spirit’s own words 
do not clearly reveal his meaning, cannot rest on 
divine information, but on the words and infor- 
mation of fallible, — man, and must partake 
of all ita uncertainty. Ifthe words of any writ- 
ing do not clearly reveal its meaning to my mind, 
how can I determine whether another a 
hends it? Impossible. I may deem his conjec- 
ture ingenious, plausible, probable, but certain 
I cannot pronounce it: for that would be to de- 
clare that itagreed with my own opinion, where- 
as in this case I have none. Indeed all we real- 
ly mean when we pronounce other men’s opin 
ions true or false, correct or incorrect, is, that 
they agree or disagree with our own, our own 
conceptions being in all cases made the ster 
dard of our judgments respecting the truth or 
falsehood, the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
conceptions of other men. The labor, therefore, 
of the countless host of commentators, lecturer, 
expositors, sermonizers, &c. who have vainly at- 
tempted and presumptuously pretended to rer 
der God’s niessage plainer than he could, or at 
least chose to render it, to discover words fitter 
to express the Spirit’s ideas than he could him 
scif discover, deserves to be stigmatized not only 
as entirely useless, and grossly impious, but as 
excessively pernicious to ignorant incautious mote 
tnla. By the unhappy toil of these gelr conceiied 
prenimen to render God’s message plainer ti:20 
ie thought fit, or deemed it neceasary to rerder 
it, the world has been deluged with discourses 
and books, crammed with metaphysical jargos, 
airy speculation, doubtful disputation, jarring 
notions, discordant opinions, contradictory com 
jectures, and vain jangling, and the ignorant, 
unreflecting, unsuspecting multitude hare, to 
their irreparable injury, had their veneration les 
sened, their affections alienated, and their at 
tention diverted by these pernicious baubles 
from studying, or to use the Saviour’s term, fron 


the attempts made by uninspired men tor nearly į searching the only volume on earth that contains 


two thousand vears, to explain and render them 


jone particle of certain information on the 


more certain, have entirely failed. Not one of | important subject of religion; their minds st 
these uncertain and obscure passages is at this} with error, prejudice, Bigotry and delusion; theif 


day in the least clearer than it was when their | hearts corrupted with t 
abortive labora first began: nor will the total | their lives degraded and embittere 


failvie of these presumptuous attempts at all sur- 
priz> us, if we call to mind an observation al- 
ready made, that the obscurities and ambiguities 
that may be met with in sacred writ, were know- 
ingly and intentionally introduced into it by its 
Divine Author, and that no adequate means have 
ever been provided by him for their removal: 
that is, the spiritual gift, which alone can enable 
man to remove them, has never since the days 
of the apostles been conferred on any mortal. 
Nay, for ever must they remain just a8 they are, 
unless God shall send an inspired expositor, fur- 
Rished with unquestionable credentials of a divine 
commission for that purpose, to remove them. 


pious, and learned, can doin this superhuman 


e vilest passions, 
a with all the 
jealousy, rancor, contempt and contention, which 
a deluded and sectarian spirit can engender. 
Let us mark the impiety of attempting toer 
tort from the words of God’s message more it 
formation than he has fitted them to impart, o 
of absurdly amusing ourselves in abortive tis! 
to substitute words plainer than he has chart 
to employ. Between man, and useless, perbaps 
pernicious knowledge, God has kindly interper 
ed here a profound silence, there a p 
to us intelligible only to a certain degree: be 
regardless of Heaven's barring, human presupp 
tion has attempted to force its impioue way int 


for t ‘the uncommunicated secrets of the Almightt. 
All that uninspired men, however sagacious, | * 


and not contented with the quantity of infonot 


' tion which God in his wisdom and goodness, hsi 


undertaking, and certainly all they have done, ; judged best for his miserable creatures bi 
is to exhibit an endless parade of discordant (of-| charged him with ignorance, injustice, and il- 


ten contradictory) conjectures, conceits, notions, 


opinions, suppositions, or by whatever name their | not know the 
dreamsor reveries may be called, in which no con- | condition required, 


fidence can be reposed, because in no instence 
does there exist the least certainty that any of 
their conjectures about the Spint’s meaning, 


liberality: told him to his face, that cither he dd 
quantity of information thet man’? 
red, and was justly due to hip; 
or, if he knew it, that he was too illiberal te be- 
stow it; — had thus compelled his creature # 
commit the atrocious impiety of anempting # 
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increase his information whether his Creator 
would or would not. But insufficient informa- 
tion is not the only fault charged on the oracles 
of God—obscure diction is also imputed to them: 
and man, impudent and ungrateful man, has, in 
the plenitude of his self conceit, and profane 
folly, dared to imagine that he could select 
words and phrases Fitter to convey the ideas of 
the Spirit in an intelligible manner, than he 
could. The question then is, Did God send his 
message 80 — worded, as to compel 
men, in order to derive from it all the benefit 
which God intended, to become grossly impious? 
We think not. 

But whoever, with a mind void of prejudice, 
uncorrupted with the doctrines of the numery, 
the family, the neighborhood, the church and its 
auxiliaries, repairs to the oracles of God for in- 
formation, and contented to receive with humil- 
ity and thankfulness the instruction there pre- 
sented, wil) soon, from his own comfortable ex- 
perience, be induced to vindicate the message 
sent him by his gracious Parent, from all charges 
of unnecessary deficiency of matter or diction: 
he will find it perfectly able to make him wise 
to salvation; and this is certainly all he can 
wish it to do. 

But to terminate a discussion, already rendered 
through a desire of being understood, too Jong, 
let me ask, If the preceding remarks be just, 
that is, if the words chosen and employed by 
the Divine Spirit to communicate his thoughts to 
man, be the fittest that could be —— ed for 
that purpose; if they alone contain an offer cer- 
tain information on the interesting subject of 
religion; if in them only, just as they have been 
arranged and connected by their all-wise author, 
unaltered, unmixed, undisturbed by the temerity 
of presumptuous mortals, be contained and pre- 
sented to the human mind the good news called 
«6 The Gospe!;” and if in the commentaries, lec- 
tures, expositions, sermons, tracts, treatises or 
discourses of men, no matter how sagacious, 
learned, and pieni they may think themselves, 
or may in reality be, there are to be found, not 
the Spirit’s message, denominated * The Gos- 
pel,” but their own uninspired, crude, uncertain, 
and often discordant notions or conjectures about 
God's message; let me ask, I say, if it be not 
the most daring temerity, the most unpardonable 
errogance and vanity, the very consummation of 
human impudence and vanity, to attempt to con- 
found two things so enire different as the Spi- 
rit’s message contained and conveyed in his own 
well-chosen words, and men’s miserable conjec- 
tures about that message; and to call the pub- 
lication of these conjectures, either by written 
documenta or verbal discourse, the preaching or 
publication of the gospel? Js it not to attempt 
to practise on the ignorant and unsuspecting the 
grossest imposition? Surely if the Spirit’s own 
worde alone contain and exhibit the gospel, 
yeading or pronouncing from memory the Spirit’s 
words, without the least alteration, mixture, or 
derangement, can only with truth be termed 
preaching or publishing the gospel: and surely 
they who impose on their deceived and deluded 
cba bg readers their own — n the 

el, for the gospel, cannot be held guiltless. 
gospel, gospel, E g 

P. S.—Query. Dip Paul and the other in- 

red men, when they spoke or wrote on the 
gabject of religion, employ the words and phra- 
ges only in which the inspiring Spirit suggested 
his ideas to their minds, and thus strictly pub- 
Heh the Spirit’s message, just as suggested to 
them, unmixed with any ideas or words of their 
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own; or did they employ words invented by 
themselves, and of course publish in their own 
words only their own conceptions about what 
the Spirit had suggested to them? And if d-e 
inspired men published the Spirit’s ideas only 1.1 
the words suggested by the Spirit, by what au- 
thority do uninspired men publish what they 
fancy or imagine about the Spirit’s message in 
au own words, end call their fancies the gos- 
pel? 


Response. 

Tue burthen of thia query has occasioned eon- 
siderable discussion amongst the more learned 
commentators and interpreters of sacred ecrip- 
ture. I cannot, however, discover any real dif- 
ficulty in deciding the controversy, or in anewer- 
ing the query. In all matters purely supernatu- 
ral, the communication was made in words. The 
ideas were suggested and expressed in words.— 
So that, as Paul sayr, * We speak spiritual things 
in spiritual worde,” orin worda suggested by the 
Holy Spirit. But a very small portion of both 
Testaments are of this character. Communica- 
tions purely supernatural occupy by far the least 
portion of the sacred books. fn the historical 
books of both Testaments, and in the epistolary 
part of the New, there are many things present- 
ed to our minds which did not originate in hea- 
ven, or which did not pertain to heavenly things. 
In all such communications the writers were so 
guided, or had things so recalled to their memo- 
ry, as to be able to give a faithful narrative.— 
The sentiment or sense of all paseages purely 
moral or religious, is the result of divine teach- 
ing; and all matters pertaining to this life are of 
divine authority, though not supernatural either 
in their original communications or in the terms 
in which they are expressed. I presume the fol- 
lowing criterion is both judicious, safe, and eve- 
ry way unexceptionable. Whatever information 
requiring nothing more than the memory of the 
writer, or whatever information on sensible ob- 
jects is found in the sacred scriptures was neither 
supernatural in the matter nor manner of com- 
munication, unless the strengthening of the me- 
mory, ora new presentation of the things to the 
mind of the writer, may be called supernatural. 
The history of the Deluge, for instance, as writ- 
ten by Moses, ia not of the same charactcr as the 
institutions of the Jews’ religion. The latter 
was purely supernatural—the former, an authen- 
tic account from tradition; in writing which, the 
historian was simply guided in the selection of 
the documents, and prevented from committin 
errors. The sense or sentiment of all the acted 
books is of divine authority. The words and 
phrases were in all instances, except in commu-~ 
nications purely supernatural, of the selection 
of the writer. Of this, more hereafter. 

Eprror. 





Four Queries Answered. 

Mr. Eprror—Wiu. you favor me with your 
thoughts on the following Questions :— 

1. Dip Christ commit, curing the period of 
gifted men, the extension of his kingdom or 
multiplication of his subjects, to ary besides 
these gifted men? 

2. And to whon, after their death, did he con- 
sign it—to a few specially as now, or to the whole 
body of hia subjects indiscriminately ? 

3. On what acts has Christ rested the multi- 
plication of his subjects, and their confirmation 
in his service? 

4. Does preaching the 
lishing it, as it is found in 


el consist in pub- 
o Spirit's own roe 


i ppresen ve principle, or law of subor- 
Me sion and of practical morality which it un- 
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folds. That monosyllable is Love. — 
Thao glad tidings o 


the divine philanthropy is the instrument or me- 
dium of the inspiration of this principle. The 
New Institution writes upon the heart, and not on 
marble, the governing principle or laws of all re- 
ligious and moral action. This truth recognized 
and apprehended, solves the difficulty which hae 
puzzled so many minds, and so generally dis 
tracted religious society. Many christians have 
read and rummaged the apostolic writings with 
the spirit and expectations of a Jew in perusing 
the writings of Moses—Jews in heart, but ehris- 
tians in profession. They have sought, but sought 
in vain, for an express command or precedent for 
matters as minute as the seams in the sacerdotal 
robes, or the pins and pilasters of the taber- 
nacle, 

The remote or proximate causes of moat errors 
in disciplinary proceedings may be traced either 
to the not os that the distinguishing pe- 
culiarity of the New, or Christian Institution, is 
thise—that it aims at governing human action 
without and causes its votaries to “serve 
in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter;” or, to the not observing that the congre- 
gations which christianity forms are designed 
rather as echools of moral excellence, than as 
courts of inquiry possessed of judicia} authority. 

To look still tarther into the genius of the New 
Institution is yet prerequisite to just conclusions 
on this subject. The New Institution, govern- 
ing religious and moral action by a law or prin- 
ciple engraved upon the heart, proposes certain 
acts of private and public edification and wor- 
ship. These are stated in the apostolic writings, 
end conformity to them is enjoined upon disci- 
ples from the new obligations which arise out of 
the new law. The precepts found in the apos- 
tolic epistles and those found in the Pentateuch 
or writings of Moses, have one difierential attri- 
bute which cannot be too clearly presented here. 
The precepts found in the apostolie epistles ori- 
ginated or were occasioned by the mistakes and 
misdemeanors found in Jews and Pagana, recent- 
ly converted to the christian faith. But the pre- 
cepts or laws fuund in the Pentateuch were pro- 
mulged before the people began to act at all, as 
a part of the institution itself. Henee it wasan 
institution essentially of lazw—the New creen- 
tially an institution of All the actions of 
the former were prescribed by law; but subor- 
dination to the latter ig implied in the gracious 
promulgation itself. 

The relation cstablished between God and 
Isracl was a differcnt relation from that estab- 
lished between God and christians. As all duties 
and — urise from relations, if the relations 
are different, the duties and privileges are difter- 
ent also. Now God made himself known to 
Israel simply as thcir God and delhverer from 



















or in publishing discourses made by men about 
it? An INQUIRER. 


Answer to Query I. Durme the apostolic age 
for the — of — the Saviour 
employed aposties, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
an teachers, all sapernaturally endowed. To 
these alone was the work of establishing or lay- 
ing the foundation of his religion in the world 
committed. 

Anwer to Query I. After their death, the 
congregation of the saints was entrusted with 
this work; that is, by the operation of parental 
authority; by the proclaiming in word and deed 
the excellency of the christian religion to all 
men, in all the several relations;—by the sim- 
ple proclamation of the el facta, with their 
evidences, was the number of the saints to be 
multiplied; and in their weekly meetings for 
reading the apostolic writings and for observing 
the ordinances composing the christian institu- 
tion, the saints were to be edified. 

Answer to Ui. Christ has rested the 
multiplication of the faithful on the exertions of 
the christian congregations. On their holding 
forth in word and in their behavior the gospel 
facts and their import, and not upon the exertions 
of a certain class of individuals called Priests, 
Clergy, Preachers, Tcachera, or Bishops. The 

iving up the conversion of the world into the 
Fands of a certain class, however designated, 
chosen, and appointed, has been the greatest 
check to the progress of christianity which it 
has ever sustained. 

Answer to query IV. The preaching of the 
gospel never did mean making sermons or dis- 
courses about it, no more then the cure of dis 
eases has been effected by disquisitions upon 

thology or the nature of diseases and reme- 

ies; but in the proclamation of the great facts 
found in the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament, oS by such evidences and argu- 
mente as the apostolic testimonies contain and 
afford. 

Had I room for the demonstrations and proofs 
from which these conclusions are drawn, which 
would occupy at least an entire number of this 
work, I would not despair of making the above 
answers apparent and convincing to all honest 
inquirers. But in the mean time I submit the 
anewers without the premises for examination 
and reflection. EDITOR. 





A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXVIII. 


On the Discipline of tbe Church.—No. V. 


Tuy greatly mistake who expect to find a 
liturgy, or a code of lawa in the New Institution, 
designed to govern christians cither in their pri- Egyptian bondage, and as their King in contra- 
vate or public relationsand character. This may | distinction from the kings of all other nations. 
be found inthe Old Institution which the God of | Upon this fact, as the grand preinises, was the 
Abraham set up amongst the children of the | Old Institution proclaimed. Thus it began:— 
flesh. The nation of the Jews affords both de- |I am the Lord your God who brought you out 
monstration and proof that man cannot be gov- |of tho house of bondage. Therefore you shall 
erned or controlled either in piety or morality by acknowledge no other God besides me,” &c. 
any extrinsic law, however excellent or spiritual. | But the premises upon which the New Institu- 
The former institution was an inetitution of law | tion proceeds are of a much more sublime and 
—the new an institution of favor. Christiansare | exalted character. Relations more sublime than 
not now, nor were they ever, under law, but un-/| national and temporal relations, enter into its 
a favor. [lence argues the Apostle:—“Sin | nature, and lay the foundation of the New 
a —— lord it over you; for you are — Economy. Ie is the God and King of christians 

ut ” A single monosyllable — higher considcrations—and more than sim- 
py their God and King—he is their Saviour and 
deemer from worse than Egyptian —— 
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their leader and guide to a better inheritance 

than Canaan; and their Father by a new and 
lorious provision which the national compact at 
ount Sinai knew nothing of. 

The relation of Master and Servant is a very 
different relation from that of Father and Son. 
This is rather an illustration, than a full repre- 
sentation of the difference of relation in which 
Jews and Christians stand to the God of the whole 
earth. The relation of Creator and creature is 
the natural relation existing between God and 
all mankind. But besides this he has instituted 
political and gracious relations between himself 
and human beings. These flow from his own 
good will and pleasure, and, as such, will be 
acquiesced in by the wise and good. The natural 
gad first relation in which mankind stand to 
each other is that of fellow-creatures; but be- 
sides this, a number of other natural, political, 
and gracious relations have been either neces- 
sarily or graciously called into existence—such 
as that of parent and child, husband and wife, 


and the whole table of consanguinity and affinity ;. 


besides all the political relations, and those found 
in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Now the relation between God and christians, 
or the relation which the New Institution de- 
velopes, is the most gracious and desirable which 
can be conceived of; and therefore presents to 
the human mind the loftiest and most compre- 
hensive principles which can excite to moral 
action. As in physics, so in ethics there are 

rinciples or powers more influential than others. 

ut christianity discovers principles of action 
which no political, moral or religious relations 
hitherto known, could originate. These new 
relations, and these new principles of action, are 
stronger than death, more triumphant than the 
grave, and lasting as eternity. The discovery 
of a new, gracious, spiritual, and eternal relation, 
and correspondent principles of action, moral 
and religious, is the basis of that association 
called the christian church or congregation. It 
is called the Reign or Kingdom of Heaven, bc- 
cause of the high and sublime nature of the re- 
lations, principles, duties, and privileges which 
it developes. All the political, comniercial, and 
temporal relations of what nature or kind so- 
ever, which human passione, interesta, partiali- 
ties, or antipathies have given rise to, are weak 
and transient o3 the spider’s thread compared 
with these. Hence the superlative glory of the 
New Institution. The world knows it not. It 
knew not the founder, and it apprehends not the 
institution. The light shines in darkness, but 
the darkness reaches it not. 

These premises merely stated, not illustrated, 
suggest the truc reason why, in the discipline 
of the church, so much is to be done before a 
_ member is to be eevered from herembraces. In 
the politico-ecclesiastical relations of schismatic 
corporations the tics of consociation are neither 
very binding, nor the relations very endearing. 
They are nvt much stronger than the purse- 
eirings of the treasurer, nor more durable than 
the paper on which is written the shibboleth 
of their Magna Charta. Member may be, and 
often are, separated without a pang or a sorrow. 
There is none of that tenderness of reproof, of 
correction, of admonition, of dehortations, of per- 
suasion, known in such confederations as that 
which the New [nstitution enjoins upon the 
citizens of Heaven. 

The first effort which the genius of the New In- 
stitution enjoins with respect to offending broth- 
ers, ia similar to that notable regulation concern- 
ing private trespasses, which, all who have read 
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it, remember, aims et gaining the supposed 
aggressor or delinquent. ence the most chare 
acteristic feature in all congregational proceed- 
ings in reference to those who sin, not so much 
against a brother as against Christ, is that con- 
descending tenderness which aims at wie conver- 
sion of the delinquent or transgressor. The 
dernier resort, when all means fail, is separation, 
This tender solicitude and earnestness to gain a 
brother who has fallen, is,in some cases, where the 
nature of the case does not forbid, extended even 
beyond exclusion. So that although public good, 
as well as that of the subject of censure, does re- 
quire his exclusion; yet even then he is not to be 
treated as an enemy, but admonished as a bro- 
ther. The lesson of all others the most dificult, 
and the most important to be learned on the 
subject of this essay, is that which the preceding 
considerations suggest, and that ia briefly that 
every part of the proceedings in reference to an 
offending brother must be distinguished by every 
possible demonstration of sympathy and concern 
for his good standing and character in the sight 
of God and man: and that final seclusion from 
the congregation must not be attempted until 
admonition, reproof, and persuasion, have failed 
to effect a real change in his views and behavior. 
Though I neither hold Lord Chesterfield nor his 
writings in much esteem, yet I cannot but admire 
his happy use of the ‘ > and the 
” so much commended in his let- 
ters. Ifthe ” or the sweetness 
or gracefulness in the manner of doing, could 
always accompany the ‘ ’ or the 
firmness in tho purpose, or in the thing to be 
done, it would be no less useful than ornamen- 
tal even amongst christians in all their congre- 
gational proceedings relating to ee 
DITOR. 












Preface of the King’s Translators. 3 
[Continued from page 494.] 


Now though the church were thus furnished 
with Greek and Latin translations, even before 
the faith of Christ was generally embraced in the 
empire; (for the learned know, that even in §. 
Hieromes time, the consul of Rome and his wife 
were both Ethnicks, and about the same time 
the greatest part of the senate also) yet for all- 
that the godly learned were not content to have 
the scriptures in the language which themselves 
understood, Greek and Latin, (as the good lepers 
were not content to fare well themselves) but 
also for the behoof and edifying of the unlearn- 
ed which hungred and thirsted for righteousnesse, 
and had souls to be saved as well as they, they 
provided translations into the vulgar for their 
countrey-men: insomuch that most nations under 
heaven did shortly after their conversion, hear 
Christ speaking unto them in their mothertongue, 
not by the voice of their minister only, but also 
by the written word translated. If any doubt 
hereof, he may be satisfied with examples enow, 
if enow will eerve the turn. First, 8. Hierome 
sgaith, Mullarum gentium linguis Seriptura ante 
translata, docet falsa esse que addita sunt, &c. 
that ie, The Scripture being translated before 
in the languages of many nations, doth shew 
that those things that were added (by Lucian or 
Hesychius) are false. So S. Hicrome in that 
place. The same Hierome elsewhere affirmeth 
that he, the time was, had set forth the transla- 
tion of the Serentie, sua li: hominibus; thet 
is, for his countrey-men of Dalmatia. Which 
words not onely Erasmus doth understand to 
purport, that 8. Hierome translated the Senate 


into the Dalmatian tongue; but also Sixtus Sen- 
ensis, and Alphonsus a Castro (that we speak 
of no more) men not to be excepted against by 
them of Rome, do ingenuously confeese as much. 
Sə S. Chrysostome that lived in S. Hieromes 


time, giveth evidence with him: The doctrine of 


S. John (saith he) did not in such sort (as the 
hilosophers did) vanish away; but the Syrians, 
E yptians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, and 
infinite other nations being barbarous people, 
translated it into their Caon) tongue, and 
have learned to be (true) philosophers, he mean- 
eth christians. To this may be added Theo- 
doret, as next unto him, both for antiquitie, and 
forlearning. His words be these, Every coun- 
trey that 1s under the sunne, is full of these 
words, (of the Apostles and Prophets) and the 
Hebrew tongue (he meaneth the Scriptures in the 
Hebrew tongue) is turned not onely into the 
language of the Grecians, but also of the Ro- 
manes, and Egvptians, and Persians, and Indians, 
and Armenians, and Sautomatiana, and briefly 
into all the languages that any nation useth. So 
he. In like manner, Upilas is reported by Pau- 
lus Diaconus and Isidore (and before them by 
Sozomen) to have translated the Scriptures into 
the Gothick tongue; John Bishop of Sivil by 
Vasseus, to have turned them into Arabick, a- 
bout the yeare of our Lord 717. Beda by Cister- 
tiensis, to have turned a great part of them into 
Saxon; Esnard by Trithemius, to have abridged 
the French Psalter, as Beda had done the He- 
brew, about the yeare 800. King Alured by the 
said Cistertiensis, to have turned the Psalter into 
Saxon; Methodius by Aventinus (printed at In- 
golstadt) to have turned the Scriptures into Scla- 
yonian; Valdo, Bishop of Prising by Beutus Rhe- 
nanus, to have caused about that time, the Gos- 
els to be translated into Dutch rhythme, yet 
extant in the library of Corbinian; Valdus, by 
divers to have turned them himeelf, or to have 
gotten them turned into French, about the yeare 
1160; Charles the fifth of that name, surnamed 
The Wise, to have caused them to be turned 
into French, about 200 yeares after Valdus his 
time, of which translation there be many copies 
et extant, as witnesseth Beroaldus. Mauch a- 
out that time, even in our King Richard the 
seconds dayes, John Treviaa ianelated thein in- 
to English, and many English bibles in written 
hand are yet to be seen with divera, translated, 
as it is very probable, in thatage. So the Syrian 
translation of the New Testament is in most 
learned mens libraries, of Widminstadius his 
setting forth; and the Psalterin Arabick is with 
many of Augustinus Nebiensis getting forth. So 
Postel affirmeth, that in his travel he saw the 
Gospels in the Ethiopian tongue: And Ambrose 
Thesius alledgeth the Psalter of the Indians, 
which he testifieth to have been set forth by Pot- 
ken in Syrian characters. So that, to have the 
Scriptures in the mother tongue is not a quaint 
conceit lately taken up either by the L. Cromwell 
in England, or by the L. Radevil in Polonie, or 
by the J.. Ungnadius in the emperours dominion, 
but hath been thought upon, and pe in practise 
of old, even from the first times of the conversion 
of any nation; no doubt, because it was esteemed 
most profitable, to cause faith to grow in mens 
hearts the sooner; and to make them to be able 
to say with the words of the Psalm, As we have 
heard, so we have seen. 
Now the church of Rome would seem at the 
: agth to bear a motherly affection towards her 
: hi — and to allow oem the Scriptures in the 
E mother tongue; but indeed it is q gift, not desery- 
. ing to be called a gift, an — gift; they 
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must get a licence in writing before they may 
use them; and to get that, they must approve 
themselves to their confessour, that is, to be such 
as are, if not frozen in the dregs, yet sowred 
with the leaven of their superstition. Howbeit 
it seemed too much to Clement the eighth, that 
there should be any licence granted to bave them 
in the vulgar tongue, and therefore he overruleth 
and frustrateth the grant of Pius the fourth. So 
much are they of aid of the light of the Scripture 
vege Scripturarum, as Tertullian speaketh) 
that they will not trust the people with it, no not as 
it ts set forth by theirown sworn men,no not with 
the licence of their Bishops and [nquisitours. 
Yea, #0 unwilling are they to communicate 
the Scriptures to the peoples understanding in 
any sort, that they are not ashamed to contess, 
that we forced them to translate it into English 
against their wills. This seemeth to argue a 
bad cause, or a bad conscience, or both. Sure 
we are, that it is not he that hath good gold, that 
is afraid to bring it te the touch stone, but he 
that hath the counterfeit; neither is it the true 
men that shunncth the light, but the malefactour, 
lest his deeds should be reproved; neither is the 
plain-dealine merchant that is unwilling to have 
the weights, or the meteyard brought in place, 
but he that useth deceit. But we will let them 
alone for this fault, and return to translation. 
Many mens mouthes have been open a good 
while — yet are not stopped) with speeches 
about the translation so long in hand, or rather 
perusals of translations made before: and ask 
what tnay be the reason, what the necessitie of 
the employment: Hath the church been decciv- 
ed, say they, all this while? Hath the sweet 
bread been mingled with leaven, her silver with 
drosse, her wine with water, her milk with lime? 
(Lacte gypsum male miscetur, saith S. Ireney.) 
We hoped that we had been in the right way 
that we had had the oracles of God delivere. 
unto us, and that though all the world had cause 
to be offended, and to complain, yet that we had 
none. Hath the nurse holden out the breast, 
and nothing but winde in it? Hath the bread 
been delivered by the Fathers of the Church, 
and the same proved to be lapidosus, as Seneca 
speaketh? What isto handle the word of God 
deceitfully, if this be not? Thus certain breth- 
ren. Also the adversaries of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, like Sanballat in Nehemiah, mock, as we 
heare, both at the work and workmen, saving, 
What do these weak Jews, &c. will they make the 
stones whole again out of the heaps of dust hich 
are burnt? although they build, yet ifa fox go up, 
he shall even break down their stony wall. Was 
their translation good before? Why do they 
now mend it? Was it not good? Why then 
was it obtruded to the people? Yes, why did 
the Catholicks (meaning Papish Romanists) al- 
wayes goin jeopardy, for refusing to go to heare 
it? Nay, if it must be translated into English, 
Catholicks arc fittest todo it. They have learn- 
ing, and they know when a thing is well, they 
can manum de tabula. We will answer them 
both briefly: And the former, being brethren, 
thus, with S. Hierome, Damnamusrek es? in- 
ime, scd posl priorum sludia i! domn Domini 
quod possumus laboramus. That is Do we con- 
demn the ancient? In no case: but after the 
endeavors of them that were before us, we take 
the best pains we can in the house of God. As 
if he said, Being eae by the example of 
the learned that lived before my time, I have 
thought it my duty to assay whether my talent 
in the knowledge of the tongues, may be profit- 
able in any measure to Gods church, leat I ahould 
42 
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seem to have labored in them in vain, and lest I 
should be thought to glory in men (although an- 
cient) above that which was in them. Thus S. 
Hierome may be thought to speak. 

And to the same effect say we, that we are 
šo farre off from condemning any of their labours 
that travelled before us in this kinde, either in 
this lande or beyond sea, either in King Henries 
time, or K. Edwards (if there were any transla- 
tion, or correction of a translation in his time) 
or Q. Elisabeth of ever renowned memorie, that 
we acknowledge them to have been raised up 
of God, for the building and furnishing of his 
church, and that they deserve to be had of us 
and of posterity in everlasting remembrance. 
The judgement of Aristotle is worthy and well 
known: îr Timotheus had not been, we had not 
had much sweet musick : but if Phrynis (Timothe- 
us his — had not been, we had not had 
Timotheus. Therefore blessed be they, and 
most honored be their name, that break the ice, 
and give the onset upon that which helpeth for- 
ward to the saving of souls. Now what can be 
more available thereto, than to deliver Gods 
book unto Gods people in a tongue which they 
understand? Since of an hidden treasure, and 
of a fountain that is sealed, there is no profit, 
as Ptolemee Philadelph wrote to the Rabbins or 
masters of the Jews, as witnesseth Epiphanius: 
and as S. Augustine saith, 4 man had rather be his 
dog, then with a stranger (whose tongue is strange 
untohim.) Yet for all that, as nothing is begun 
and perfected at the same time, and the later 
thoughts are thought to be the wiser; ao, if we 
building upon their foundation that went before 
us, and beiny holpen by their labours, do endeav- 
or to make that better which they left so good; no 
man, We are sure, hath cause to mislike us; they, 
we perswade our selves, if they were alive, 
would thank us. The vintage of Abiezer, that 
strake the stroke: yet the gronn of the grapes 
of Ephraiin was not to be sopisi. See Judges 
viii. 2. Joash the king of Ierael did not satisfie 
himself, till he had smitten the ground threc 
times; and yet he offended the prophet, forgiv- 
ing over then. Aquila, of whom we spake be- 
fore, translated the Bible as carefully, and as 
skilfully as he could, and yet he thought good to 

over it again, and then it got the credit with 
fhe Jewa, to be called sar exgsfamsv, that is, accu- 
rately done, as S. Hierome witnesseth. How 
many books of profane learning have been gone 
over again and again by the same translatours, 
by others? Of one and the same book of Aris- 
totles Ethicks, there are extant not so few as six 
or seven several translations. Now if this cost 
may be bestowed upon the gourd, which affor- 
deth us a little shade, and which to day flourish- 
eth, but to morrow is cut down; what may we 
bestow, nay what ought we not to bestow upon 
the vine, the fruit whereof maketh glad the con- 
science of man, and the stemme whereof abideth 
for ever? And this is the word of God which 
we transiate. What ts the chaff to the wheat? 
saith the Lord. Tanti vitreum | perum 
margarilum (saith Tertullian) ifa toy of glasse 
be of that reckoning with us, how oug t we 
to value the true pearl! Therefore let no 
mans eye be evil, because his Majesties is 
good; neither let any be grieved, that we have 
a Prince that seeketh the increase of the spirit- 
uall wealth of Israel; (let Sanballats and Tobi- 
ahs do so, which therefore bear their just re- 
proof) but let us rather blesee God from the 
ground of our heart, for working thie religious 
care in him, to have the translations of the bible 
maturely considered of and examined, For by 
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this means it cometh to passe, that whatsoever 
is sound already (and all is sound for substance 

in one or other of our editions, and the worst of 
ours farre better than their authentic vulgar) the 
same will shine as gold more brightly, being 
rubbed and polished; aleo, if any thing be halt- 
ing or superfluous, or not so agreeable to the ori- 
ginail, the same may be corrected, and the truth 
set in place. And what can the King command 
to be done, that will bring more true honour than 
this? and wherein could they that have been set 
a work, approve their duty to the King, yea, 
their obedience to God, and love to hia saints 
more, then by yeelding their service, and all that 
is within them, for the furnishing of the work? 
But besides all this, they were the principal! mo- 
tives of it, and therefore ought least to quarrel] 
it. For the very historical truth is, that upon 
the importunate petitions of the Puritanes, at his 
Majesties coming to this crown, the conference 
at Hampton-court having been appointed for 
hearing their complsints: when by force of reae 
son they were put from all other grounds, they 
had recourse at the last, to this shift, that they 
could not with good conscience subscribe to 
the communion book, since it maintained the 
bible as it was there translated, which was, as 
they said, a most corrupted translation. And 
although this was judged to be but a ey poore 
and empty shift, yet ever hereupon did his Ma- 
jestie begin to bethink himself of the good that 
might ensue by a new translation, and presently 
after gave order for thie translation which is now 
presented unto thee. Thus much to satisfie our 
scrupulous brethren. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


on Man in his primitive state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen~ 
sations.— Vo. V. - 


The Patriarchal Age.—No. I. 


During the Patriarchal age of the world, 
there were sundry distinguished personages 
through whom divine communications were 
made. When sentence was pronounced upon 
the Serpent, his ultimate destination was threat~ 
ened through a descendant of the woman whom 
he had seduced. This has been long under. 
stood to refer to some future controversy be- 
tween a descendant of Eve, and the children of 
the wicked one; in which @ son of Eve would 
finally vanquish the Arch-A postate and bis race. 
This threat of bruising the Serpent's head is 
supposed to be a gracious intimation of mercy to 
the human race. It was certainly a very dark 
and symbolic one, which could not without an- 
other communicetion, or revelation, intimate 
much consolation to map. Such as it was, it ie 
the plainest object of faith and hope found in 
the annals of the world for 1656 years. It was 
about as clear an intimation of a Redeemer, as 
the translation of Enoch was of the resurrection 
of the just. Butit isto bo presumed that more 
light was communicated on this subject, than 
that found in the history of the antediluvian 
age. The first proof of thisia of the same na- 
ture as that commonly called circumstantial evi~ 
dence, That sacrifice was instituted, is to be 
inferred from the fact that Cainand Abel make - 
their grand debut at the altar. Now had not 
the historian intended to acquaint the world with 
the death of Abel, in all probability there 
would not have been a single intimation on ree 
cord, either of the institution, or the practice of 
sacrifice. As there was no public event accom- 
panying the institution of sacrifice, there J no 
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mention of it; but as there was a public cvent 
connected with the practice of it, we have an 
incidental notice of it. Two things are worthy 
of notice here; the first, that the most significant 
institution in the antediluvian world, ıs to be 
learned incidentally; and the second, that the 
first controversy on earth began at the altar. 
There too, it shall end. 

Another proof that more Ia on the subject 
of religion, and of the future destiny of man was 
communicated than is recorded in the narrative 
of the first 1656 yeara of the world, may be learn- 
ed froin the Apostle Jude. From oral tradition, 
or by some written tradition of undoubted au- 
thenticitv, he says that Enoch prophesied.— 
Enoch the seventh in descent from Adam, said, 
“ Behold the Lord comes with his holy myriads 
of heavenly messengers to pass sentence on all, 
and to convict all the ungodly among them of all 
the deeds of ungodlinvss which they have impi- 
ously committed, and of all the hard things 
which ungodly sinners have spoken qgainst 
him.” From this remarkable prophecy of an 
antediluvian prophet, which was certainly pro- 
nounced at least 145 years before Adam died, 
wo may learn that during the lifetime of Adam 
the existence of myriads of holy messengers 
in anuther world was known; — that the 
Lord would one day, judge and pass sentence 
on transgressors, as the inoral governor of the 
world. 

That there was also a religious regard paid 
to the seventh day, because the Lord sct it apart 
as a commemoration of the accomplishment of 
the creation, ia to be inferred from the original 
sanctification of the day from the calculation of 
time by weeks, us is found in the history of the 
Deluge, and from the manner in which the ob- 
Bervance of it is enjoined upon the Jews—“ Re- 
member the Sabbath day,” &c. This is the 
language of calling up an ancient institution, 
and not of introducing a new one. 

That there was also a title assumed by those 
that feared God, which designated and distin- 
guished them froin those who disregarded his su- 
premacy and moral government of the world, 
is apparent from some circumstances mentioned 
in the brief outlines of the antediluvian age. 
When Enos the son of Seth was burn, we are 
told that men began to call themselves by the 
Lord, as in ihe margin of the king’s translation 
of Genesis iv. 26. This distinction of sons of 
God seems to have obtained in the family and 
among the descendants of Seth; and while the 
posterity of Seth kept themselves acparate from 
the descendants of Cain, there was a religious 
remnant upon earth. But so soon as the “sons 
of God,” or the children of Seth, intermarried 
with “the daughters of men,” or the descendants 
of Cain and the other progeny of Adam, an 
almost universal defection was the consequence, 
until Noah was Ir ft the sole proclaimer of righte- 
ousness in the world. Giants in crime and sta- 
ture, of vigorous constitution and long life, 
quenched almost every spark of piety, and vio- 
lated every moral restraint necessary to the ex- 
istence of society. Thusa provision necessary 
fur the multiplication and temporal prosperity of 
the human race, viz. great animal vigor and 
long life, fully demonstrated its incompatibil- 
ity with the religions and moral interests of soci- 
ety. A change of the system became expedient, 
and the world was drowned with the excep- 
tion of four pair of human beings. The first 
act of the great drama closes with the Deluge. 

Four pair, instead of one, began to replenish 
the new world. After this baptism of the earth, 
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some gracious intimations, some benevolent pro- 
mises are given. As a preservative against a 
similar deterioration, a great diminution of ani- 
mal vigor, and curtailment of the life of man, 
take place. This is, however, gradual at firs, 
until the inhabitants of the earth are considera 
bly increased. Tothe immersed earth, emerg- 
ing from its watery grave, it ie promised tha 
there shail be but one tmmersion—that this tre- 
mendous scene of awful and glorious import 
should never be reacted—tehile lime endures 
there shall be day and nizhl. summer and winter, 
secd time and harrest. Au institution calied the 
Institution of Day and Night is solc munly ratified; 
and a rainbow of peace embraces the immened 
globe—symbols of high and glorious significance, 
as after times devolope. 

Shem is distinguished as the father of bless- 
ings toa future world. “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem!? Japheth, confined to narrower 
limits, has the promise of enlargement and of a+ 
timate introduction to the family altar of Shem; 
while Canaan the son of Ham, for introducing 
the vices of the old world, is devoted to a long 
and gricvous vassalage. Shem has Asia for his 

atrimony, and the God of the whole earth for 
his family God. So begins the second act of the 
great drama of human existence. 

Sundry minor regulations distinguish this new 
chapter of the patriarchal age. A severe statute 
against murder, and a prohibition against the 
eating of blood, are of conspicuous notonety. 
While animal food is conceded to man, a reser- 
vation of blood, in which is anima? life, is cvn- 
nected with it. This reservation, although an- 
alogous to that proclaimed in Eden, is not mere- 
ly, nor primarily, designed as a test of loyalty, 
but as a prevention of that barbarity which was 
likely to ensuc, and which we sce has ensued, 
from the eating of the bodies of other animals 
with their blood. It onan to be remembered by 
all the descendants of Noah, that abstinence 
from bloud was enjvined upon them, and that it 
was no peculiarity of the Jewish age. God ne 
ver pave man leave te eatit. He probibited it 
under the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Chriatian ages. 

In the days of Peleg, who, according to the 
vulgar computation, dicd three hundred and for 
ty years after the flood,® the earth was divided 
amonget the sons of Noah. About this time, i3 
order to prevent their dispersion, to consolidate 
their union, and to gain renown, an effort was 
made ty build a city, and a tower which should 
reach up to heaven. At this time another check 
was given to the proficiency of men in wicked- 
ness, Their having one language afforded them 
facilitics of cooperating in crime to an extent 
which seemed to threaten the continuation of the 
human race under the system adopted after the 
deluge. Human language was, by a divine and 
immediate interposition, confounded ; and thusa 
natural necessity compels their forming smaller 
associations and dispersing all over the earth. 
This confusion of human speech was as nece? 
sary as was the deluge; and both events were 
interpositions of the most benevolent character, 
viewed in all their bearings upon the grand scale 
of events affecting the whole family of man.— 
The second grand act of the great drama of be 
man existence closes with the confusion of lar 
guage and the dispersion of the founders of all 
the Asiatic, African, and European nations. 

About the year of the world 2000 Abraham 
was born. When he waa seventy five years old, he 
was divinely called to leave his own country 
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kindred and to become a pilgrim under a new 
series of divine revelations. But as this begins 
@ new chupterin the patriarchal age, we shall 
reserve it for our next essay. 

Before closing the present essay, there are a 
few things which deserve our particular atten- 
tion. In the first place, all the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs, except Noah, were born before Adam 
died. So that all the information which Adam 
had acquired in nine hundred and thirty ycars, 
was communicated to all the patriarchs, or might 
have been communicated, from the lips of Ad- 
am. Nosh was the only renowned personage of 
the antediluvian patriarchs who learned from 
Adam at second hand. But it is worthy of note 
that all the information which Adam possessed 
was no more than second hand to Noah. Mul- 
titudes who conversed with Adam conversed 
with Noah. Again, Abraham was more than 
fifty years old, according to the common version, 
when Nosh died. So that Abraham might have 
had all the information which Adam possessed at 
third hand, and all that Noah posseased either 
from Noah himself, or from Shem. So that all 
the communications from heaven, as well as the 
history of the world, were transmitted through 
not more than three or four persons to Abraham. 

Now as human language was confounded at 
this time, and all the nations of antiquity found- 
ed, the founders of these nations had all the 
knowledge of God which Adam, Noah, and 
Shem possessed. Hence all nations had either 
oral or written traditions containing divine com- 
munications. Eprror. 


“TRUMBULL Co. Onto, Nov. 28, 1828. 

“ BrorHeR CamMPBELI,—I Have been pestered 
with a young Doctor, whois always showing his 
ingenuity in descanting upon phrenology, and in 
throwing out some cavils against the bible. I 
handed him your September number, in which 
was a letter to H. M., Frankfort, Kentucky, on 
one of those topics I had been talking with him 
a few days before. He returned me the number 
a few days ago, saying, that “if you could prove 
that Mary the Mother of Jesus, was the daughter 
of Eli, he would give up his objection to that 

art of the narrative of Matthew and Luke; 

ut,” said he, “I must have the proof from the 
bible, or I will not receive it; and,” added he, 
“J am pretty sure he cannot give it from that 
source.” ill you, dear brother, give me a pri- 
vate letter on this subject, if you think it unwor- 
thy of a place in the Christian Baptist. 

Yours in the faith, 


ly to Brother “ B.” 

Dx. Macxniest points and translates Luke 
ili. 23, thus:—“And Jesus himself when he began 
his ministry was about thirty years of age, being 
(as was supposed the son of Joseph) the son 
of Heli.” This is not, in sense, really different 
from the common reading—it is only plainer. 
But other critics, instead of rendering it “the 
su d son of Joseph,” have *' the enrolled son 

oseph,” or “the by law established son of 
Joseph.” I lay no great emphasis upon the ex- 
elusive adoption of any one of these interpreta- 
tions. That of Dr. Macknight is, upon the 
whole, the plainer, and as literal as any other. 
He very pertinently remarks upon this verse, that 
we have a parallel example in Gen. xxxvi. 2, 
where Aholibamah’s pedigree is thus deduced¢ 
Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, the daughter 
of Zibeon. “For since it appears from verses 
@4 and 25, that Anah was the eon, not the 
deughter of Zibeon, n o undeniable that Moses 
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calls Aholibamah the daughter both of Anah and 
of Zibeon, as Luke calis Jesus the son both 
of Joseph and of Heli. And as Aholibamah is 
properly called the daughter of Zibeon because 
she was his grand daughter, so Jesus is fitly called 
the son of Heli because he was his grand son.” 

The exposition which I gave of this matter in 
the September number, is, I presume, not justly 
liable to a single exception. That Mary was the 
daughter of Eli, (or, as it is with the aspirate, 
— cannot be questioned: seeing the Jews, 
who had these genealogies, never denied it, but 
in fact the Talmudists themselves affirmed it: for 
they, although discrediting the pretensions of 
Jesus, called his mother “Heli’s daughter.” No 
other than Eli was ever said, by friend or foe, to 
be the father of Mary. Let those who affirm 
another parentage prove it. The thing was so 
notorious that the historian Luke does not think 
it worthy of a single remark. 

Ie ought not to be overlooked that it was as 
necessary that the virgin mother of the Saviour 
of the worle should be traced to David, as that 
any other — given concerning the Mes- 
siah should be fulfilled. For in Isatah, 7th chap- 
ter, it is said to the house of David that the virgin 
should bring forth a son. Now Luke the Evan- 
em very consistently traces Mary up to David 

y her father, and thus makes g the sign 
promised to the house of David, that the virgin 
should bring forth a son. 

That Matthew aimed at no more than giving 
the ancestry of the husband of Mary, is incon- 
trovertible from the close of his roll of lineage, 
and thus he showed his legal right to sit upon the 
throne of David. But that the Messiah was to 
be of the blood of David, was as nece to the 
completion of the prophecies as that he should 
be the son of Abraham. Luke — this detail 
in full from Eli up to David. So that the most 
— harmony is found in the two rolls of 
ineage. 

To cavil at these narratives, because they are 
not explained by the writers, and to refuse to 
hear any other explanation from the history of 
those times than what is found in the sacred 
writings, indicates a very unhealthy state of 
mind. It is, in effect, saying, “I wil] not believe 
Matthew nor Luke because they have not ex- 
plained the rolls of lineage which they have 


given, nor will I believe them if any other person 


should explain them, if they do not draw their 
explanation from Matthew and Luke, who I 
reviously declared have not explained them.” 
he rolls of lineage were as public amongst the 
Jews as our county or state records, and all the 
historian had to do was to get acopy. It was 
not for him to mutilate, warble, anrend, nor ex- 
pisin them. They were.authentic amongst the 
ews and well understood by them; and inas- 
much as no Jew ever did object to Jesus of Naza- 
reth on the ground of any defect, incongruity, or 
contradiction found in his lineage from David 
and Abraham, or in the accounts of it given by 
their own historians, Matthew and Luke, it is 
reposterous in the extreme for the Gentile or 
oreigner to object against such documents, when 
all the first friends of Jesus, and many myriads 
of his foes afterwarde, who had access to the 
documents, accredited them. I might as reae 
sonably be called upon to prove that Isnac was 
the proper son of Abraham, or that Judah was 
the natural descendant of Jacob, as to prove that 
Jesus was the grand son of Heli, or that Mary 
was the daughterof Eli. The rolls of linea 
were all of human keeping, and that was all- 
sufficient: for if the nation of the Jews — 
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among themselves that Jesus was descended as 
foretold, it was all the world wanted; and to us 
Gentiles the Messiah has not suspended our faith 
in his pretensions upon a roll of lineage, but upon 
a chain of evidences comprehensive of miracles 
and prophecies, sublime, glorious, and super- 
natural, against which the gates of Hades have 
not yot prevailed, and against which we are in- 
fallibly assured they never shall prevail. 

I hope the contemplated discussion in April 
next, to take place in Cincinnati, on Scepticism, 
Deism, and Atheism, will afford us a full oppor- 
tunity of sending to the owls and to the bats, for 
their lucubrations, all those little squibs and pu- 
erile cavils, which either the follies of youth or 
the dotage of age have impiously inveuted and 
proclaimed. Epitor. 





Baptist Associations. 

I nave indulged the hope for some time past, 
that through the medium of the “Christian Bap- 
tist” there would have been elicited some re- 
marks on the subject of “ Baptist Associations,” 
—particularly (if my recollection serves me) as 
there were several queries proposed with refer- 
ence to the usefulness and scripturality of such 
assemblies, which appeared in your paper during 
the past year. 

In my apprehension this subject (considering 
its wide spread influence) is one possessing much 
importance, upon the supposition that it is desi- 
rable for believers to escape from Babylon. 

It would have been gratifying to me if some 
able writer had given it a clear elucidation; but 
having been disappointed in this, though 1 make 
no pretensions to those qualifications which are 
requisito to place the subject in its most proper 
form before the public, yet I solicit the privilege 
of presenting, through your useful paper, a few 
remarks, provided they should be considered by 
you as worthy of publicity. 

It is well known that “Baptist Associations” 
exist. The plain simple question is, Are they 
authorized in the Bible? Perhaps the correct 
course to pursue in the investigation of this sub- 
ject, will be to review those passages of the New 

estament which the advocates of * associations” 
rely upon as competent authority to support their 
system—and as fur as I have had an opportunity 
of knowing their sentiments, they are uniform 
in quoting the 15th chapter of Acts of Apostles 
as a sufficicnt warrant for representative assem- 
blies, called associations—and for those assem- 
blies to consult together, and propose for the 
benefit and adoption of their constituents as in 
their wisdom is deemed necessary for their spir- 
itual welfare; but however secure the advocates 
for asauciations may feel while resting on this 
position of the heavenly word, I can but conclude, 
that a slight examination (even) of this testimony 
will leave their edifice without the least vestige 
of a foundation, from this passage of our Heavenly 
Father’s Last Will. If so, it must rest on the 
vain support of worldly wisdom,—and its true 
name will then be (what Paul cautions his breth- 
ren against) an “institution merely human.’ 

We will now attend to the record, which is, 
that the Apostles and Elders met together at 
Jerusalem to consult whether the believing Gen- 
tiles were bound to be circumcised and to keep 
the Law of Moses: the necessity of which was 
contended for by the Pharisees, and Teachers 
had proclaimed the same sentiments among the 
Gentiles. When the Apostles and Elders met, 
ney were addressed by Peter, Paul, Barnabas, 
and James—and finally; together with the breth- 
ren, adopted the advice of James, communica- 
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ting the same to the believing Gentiles as fol- 
lows: ‘It has seemed good to the Holy Spint 
and to us to impose no further burthen upon you 
besides these necessary things, that you abstain 
from things offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from any thing etrangled, and from fornication: 
from which you will do well to keep yourselves. 
Farewell.” 

In all this, where do we find the least feature 

of a “Baptist association?’ ‘Truly there is no 
resemblance. Some of the characters compos 
ing the assembly at Jerusalem were of a differ 
ent order in the church from any that now live. 
The object for which they met togcther, was ak 
so different. This august assembly at Jerusa- 
lem, of which I speak, had an important ques- 
tion to determine, for which they were perfectly 
qualified, and their decision is a law of the Great 
King. Their decree had full force, and did then 
and forever settle and fix definitely the contro- 
versy submitted to their consideration. Can Bap- 
tist associations do such things now? The Jer- 
usalem assembly had it in their power to say, 
“It seems good to the Holy Spirit and to us.”— 
Will the same authority be assumed by any as 
sembly in the present day? Will they arrogate 
to themselves the power exercised by the “apos- 
tles and brethren” at Jerusalem? think not. 
Have they in truth any rules to make, or laws 
to establish in the kingdom of Jesus? but these 
two things particularly devolved upon the ae 
tles. And by unerring principles they fixed by 
divine authority (delegated to them only by the 
Great Head of the church) all the regulations 
by which Zion was to be governed, leaving no 
one subject to be determined by any association, 
synod, or presbytery on earth, whether promul- 
gated as a law, or put forth under the more gild- 
ed appellation of recommendation. In fact, no 
“association” of which I have any knowledge, 
pretends to make regulations which are binding 
ontheir brethren; yet, in effect, obedience on 
their part, is almost, if not always, the result.— 
To be sure, they professedly leave the churches 
at liberty to adopt or reject their propositions. 
If this be so, what possible benefit is or can be 
secured to the churches, particularly when it is 
considered that Jesus has of himself, and by his 
ambassadors, clearly revealed the laws of his 
realm, qa all of which there is not one word 
about ‘t Baptist associations’) where exists the 
necessity of human aid? Although they assem- 
ble under the sanction of long-established usage, 
will it be said that thus says the King of Kings? 
Besides, the word of truth does not authorise 
representative congregations for any purpoee— 
much less to sway asceptre fraught with great 
evil— for these recommendations (as they term 
them) go forth, clothed in effect with princely 
authority. But again, as to the individuals whe 
composed the august assembly at Jerusalem, 
they were in part the chosen ambassadors of Je 
sus, commissioned directly by him to go for, 
clothed with miraculous powers, imbued with 
the Holy Spirit, for the philanthropic purpose of 
proclaiming to every nation under heaven the 
oyful tidings of a great salvation—also to set 
in order the kingdom, having received full se 
thority to command, and to proclaim the Laws 
of their adored Master. Being faithfal, they 
completely fulfilled the heavenly commission, 
leaving nothing to be adjudicated by any “ asso- 
ciation.” 

Your pen has truly delineated the evils of 
“ Confessions of Faith,” Presbyteries, Synods 
&c. which are really the vain and valueless ap- 
pendages of the popular religious systems -i the 
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present age. Butif I am not greatly mistaken 

you have not put forth one argument in this field 
of controversy which will not apply in all their 
pointed denunciations against Baptist associa- 
tions. 

I hope this subject will receive a full investi- 
gation, and I should be gratified to see any re- 
marks calculated to bring christians to a just 
conclusion. 

“A Lover or TRUTH.” 





Scriplure Contradictions from various Sources. 
O.paamM County, Ky. 

I nave fora long time believed that faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God, 
and just in proportion to the strength of the ev- 
idence, so 1s the faith. I firmly believe the 
christian religion to be true; but at the same 
„ime, I am not prepared to say that I understand 
all that is written. In reading the old and new 
scriptures, I find some difficulties that my limit- 
ed reading does not enable me to reconcile, and 
the authors consulted have failed to give satis- 
faction. Will you therefore ‘favor the public 
with an answer toa few queries, for more than 
myself are interested. ist. Who is the author 
or writer of the five books of Moses? 2nd. What 
authority have we for believing that those five 
books were written by inspiration? 3d. If the 
are not the words of the Spirit under what obli- 
gation are we to believe every thing true that is 
written? and if they were written Kom the dic- 
tion of the Spirit of God, how does it turn out 
that Ezra, in giving the total number of the chil- 
dren of Israel which had returned from Babylon, 
which, according to his statement, is forty two 
thousand three hundred and sixty, when in fact 
it is but twenty nine thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen persons? The same mistake is 
made by Nehemiah, chap. vii. verse 8. 

4th. The four Evangelists in giving the His- 
tory of the Resurrection of Christ, differ in the 
statement. 

Luxe, xxI1v. 1. Joun, xx. 1. 

And very earlyinthe The first day of the 
morning, the first day of week comes Mary Mag- 
the week, they came to dalene early, when it 
the sepulchre, at the ns- was yet dark, to the sep- 
ing of the sun.® ulchre and sees the stone 

taken away from the sep- 
ulchre. 

The query then is this—How is it that these 
historians differ so widely, and yet both speak 
by the Holy Spirit? The one declares that it 
was at the rising of the sun, and the other says 
it was yet dark. 


Ansoer to Query 1st.—Moses wrote the five 
Books, excepting some explanations and addi- 
tions to the close of Deuteronomy by Ezra, the 
Scribe. In Gen. chap. xxxvi. verse 31, there is 
also a continuation of the Kings of Edom, from 
the same source. 

Answer to Query 2.—They are quoted by the 
Saviour of the world and his Apostles, as of di- 
vine authority. And the Lord, by Malachi, the 
last of the Old Testament Prophets, enjoins them 
upon all Israel as of divine obligation till the 

reat Prophet should come. When this Prophet 
came, Moses and Elias came down from heaven 
to visit him, and to lay’ down their commission 
at hia feet. On the subject of inspiration see 
page 499. 

Answer to Query 3.—Both Ezra and Nehemiah 
gave a table of the number of “ the men,” which 


«The querist has confounded Luke xxiv. 1, and Mark 
xvi. 2 . FUBLiISMEn. 
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amounts to about 30,000, but in the conclusion 
they state “the whole congregation” as amounting 
to 42,260. Take notice that both Ezra, chapter 
ii. verse 2, and Nehemiah, chapter vii. verse 7, 
emphatically distinguish the men of the people 
of Israel as given in the detail—but besides the 
men, in the conclusion they give the aggregate 
of all who accompanied them. 

Answer to Query 4.—If you will examine these 
— again, you will not find any difference. 

uke says in the new version, at day break, and 
in the common version, “very early in the mor- 
ning.” John says in the common version, “when 
tt was yet dark.” The same is said in the new 
version. *Atthe break of day” itis yet dark 
in Judea, and perhaps it is so in other countries. 
Matthew has it “aé the dawn of day.” Mark 
says, “early in the morning about sunrise.”°— 
But tn respect to the last reference he seems to 
have respect to what happened about sunrise.— 
And therefore some point it thus—*“ Early in the 
morning they came to the sepulchre.” And 
about sunrise, and just as they were saying to 
one another “Who, &c.—upon looking up they 
see the stone removed.” 


“ Anp the children of Levi did accordiug to 
the word of Moses, and there fell of the people 
that day, about three thousand men.” Ero. xxxii. 
28. “Neither let us commit fornication as some 
of them committed, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand.” 1 Cor. x. 8. 

Now I request you or some of your readers 
to reconcile these passages if you can; if not, to 
show which of them is the true one: for as they 
now stand, both cannot be true. 

Please to let this small question have a place 
in your first number. J. 


Answer.—]r instead of bringing Exodus xzxii. 
28, into comparison with ? Connthians x. 8, you 
had brought Numbers xxv. 9, you would not 
have found so much difficulty. Paul says, In one 
day there fell twenty-three thousand, and Moses 
says, in all during the plague there fell twenty-four 

usa No contradiction here. You did not 
refer to the proper passage. Some have with» 
ood reason supposed that twenty-three thousand 
ied by the hand of God alone, and by the sword 
one thousand fell. Itis evident that some were 
put to death by the sword. But as Paul speaks 
of one day, and Moses of the hole plague, there 
is no real difficulty in reconciling ban. 
DITOR. 





Intolerance and Heresy, properly so called. 

Scorers of such occurrences as these mention- 
ed below, have been received at this office with- 
in a few months. Those who love the dogmas 
of men more than the voice of the Bridegroom, 
will show them more veneration than the com- 
mandments of him who alone can bestuw im- 
mortality. We have paid but little attention to 
the voice of sedition ‘ot some time, willing rath- 
er to obliterate than to perpetuate the recollec- 
tion of such measures as must one day cover 
with shame the actors. O that men would hear 
that wisdom which epmes from above! which is 
first pure, then peaceable, easy to be persuaded, 
full of good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. Eptron. 


Three Baptist churches have excommrnicated 
each one individual for having united wi'h a con- 
gregation of disciples who take the Ner Testa- 
ment as their only guide in all respect +> obeyin 
the practice as recorded in the fortie vere 
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the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
on each first day of the week. 

A Baptist association recommended to the 
churches connected with said association, not to 
countenance a certain individual who went from 
house to house, and elsewhere, proclaiming the 
good news of eternal life by Christ Jesus—be- 
cause this individual had not conformed to their 
views of what they consider necessary, viz.—a 
licence to preach given by the church—and their 
recommendation in this particular, as it does in 
all others, was effectual to produce conformity 
throughout their Diocese (if I may so call it) as 
a Bull from the Pope would be where his author- 
ity is acknowledged. 

At another mecting of the same association, 
they published, in connexion with their minutes, 
a circular letter as the product of the genius of 
two of their number, when in truth, it was taken 
from an old English publication. 

Yours, affectionately in love of the truth. 


Al Good Omen. 





Lovisa, Va. 
Tue advocates for the ancient order in this scc- 
tion, are beginning to call in question some of 
the popular schemes of the day. At the Goshen 
association, held at County-Line meeting house, 
lat of the month, the propriety of the gencral as- 
sociation was called in question. And after a 
short but animated discussion, the Goshen asso- 
ciation broke off from the General association!!! 
The conflict was between Uriah Higgason, the 
your man I mentioned in a former letter, and 
. Fife, Luther Rice, and Billingsly, three popu- 
lar preachers. Brother Higgason carried his 
point with ease by a large majority. He showed 
that money was the bond of union of that asso- 
ciation, and that it was an unlawful amalgama- 
tion of the world and the church. This I think 
is a pretty good step in the cause of reform, and 
ought to be known throughout the union. I was 
pleased to see some of the populars in the minor- 
ity foronce. I hope they wil! learn to be more 
chantable to those whom they have so much op- 
posed. 





Three Questions ansicered by one emphatic No! 

Quere.—Is a church or any member thereof, 
that lives in the neglect of the duties enjoined 
on them in the Gospel of Jesue the Messiah, 
such as assembling themselves together on the 
first day of the week, commemorating the death 
and resurrection of our Lord, contributing to the 
necessities of the poor, worshipping God in their 
families, or training up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and when cal- 
led upon in the assembly of the Saints, to pray, 
cannot, or will not doit, capable of judging of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the doctrine of the 
Gospel? 

Quere.—Is any man or woman, walking in 
truth, that has united himself to a church, or 
assembly of saints, to be whispering, back bit- 
ing, and defaming those persons and their doc- 
trincs or sentiments that he never has seen, 
knows nothing about them, nor will he read, or 
hear what they have to say of those doctrines? 

Quere.—Are men or women that have united 
themselves toa church or an assembly of saints, 
justified from the Gospel of the Messiah, in om- 
itting to attend on every first day of the week, at 
the appointed place of worship, under pretence 
that they must go among their brethren in other 
churches, and that they are fulfilling their en- 
gagements to God in so doing? 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Boon Creek Aue- 
ciation of Baptists in Kentucky, for the present 
ear. 

“Ox motion, The following remarks and reso- 
lution were adopted in answer to a request 
from several churches oo this associa- 
tion, for an amendment of her constitution, s9 
as to make it more scriptural, or compauble 
with the word of God, viz. This association 
having taken into consideration the request of 
some of the churches for an amendment of her 
constitution, after mature deliberation, she is 
decidedly of opinion that the word of God does 
not authorise or prescribe any form of constite- 
tion for an association in our present organized 
state. (Our constitution we have caused to be 
printed in those minutes, for the inspection of 
the churches in making up their opinion to the 
next association;) but we do believe that the 
word of God authorises the assembling of saints 
together for his worship; we therefore recom- 
mend to the churches an abolition of the present 
constitution, and in lieu thereof, an adoption of 
this resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the churches of Jesus Christ, 
believing the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the word of God, and the only 
rule of faith and obedience given by the Great 
Head of the Church for its government, do agree 
to meet annually on every 3d Saturday, Lord’s 
day, and Monday in September of each year, for 
the worship of God; and on such occasions 
voluntarily communicate the state of religion 
amongst us by letter and messengers.” 

This is a most excellent substitute for the az 
nual advisory councils and legislative delibera 
tions of a church representative of churches 
Any number of christians who please to meet 
at any time or place for such purposes as ihe 
Boon Creek association contemplates, has all 
the authority which reason and Revelation make 
necessary to acceptable service. Instead of s 
ee court of Inquiry, and of resolves, we 

ave a meeting of fellow christians for prayer 
and praise and thanksgiving, for mutual exhorts 
tion and edification, It would be a happy ea 
in the — of christianity if all ceclesiastical 
courts, whether papistical, episcopalian, presby- 
terian, independent, or any thing else would rè- 
—— themselves into worshipping assem- 

ies. 





The Unbeliever's Creed. 

“I believe that there is no God, but that mat- 
ter is God, and God ia matter; and that it is no 
matter whether there is any God or no. I be 
lieve also that the world was not made: that 
the world made itself; that it had no beginning: 
that it will last forever, world without end. I 
believe that a man is a beast, that the soul is 
the body, and the body is the soul; and that 
after death there is neither body nor soul. I 
believe there is no religion; that natural reli 
gion ia the only religion; and that all religion is 
unnatural. I believe not in Moses; I believe 
in the first philosophy; I believe not the Evam 

elists; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Tolland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolston, Hobbes 
Shaftsbury. I believe in lord Bolingbroke. l 
believe notin St. Paul. I believe not revelation; 
I believe in tradition; I believe in the Talmud: 
believe in the Alcoran; I believe not in the Be 
ble; I believe in Socrates; I believe Confucius; 
I believe in Sanconiathan ;I believe in Mahomet; 
I believe not in Christ. Lastly, 1 believe in all 
unbelief.” 
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Discipline of the Church.—No. VI. 


In the preceding essays under this head, we 
have paid some attention to the nature of private 
and public offences, and to some of the general 
principles which are to be regarded in our 
treatment of them. We have also had occasion 
to call up to the attention of our readers some 
prevailing defects in the morality of Christians, 
which are not ce taken cognizance of in 
any of the modern establishments. In our last 
we spoke of the deep solicitude for the restora- 
tion of a delinquent, and long continued for- 
bearance which christians are to exhibit towards 
him, for his ultimate recovery from the snare of 
the wicked one. But, while recommending to 
the consideration of our brethren the christian 

ropriety and expediency of exercising much 
ong suffering towards transgressors, and all 
mildness in our efforts to reclaim them from the 
error of their way, we must imitate the conduct 
of one, who, while attempting to pull another 
out of the fire, has to use the greatest caution 
lest the flame seize his own garments. Jude 
says, “* Have compassion indeed on some trans- 
gressors; but others save by fear, snatching 
them out of the fire; hating even the garment 
spotted by the flesh.” There is to be no con- 
formity to the obliquity of the transgressor to re- 
claim him. We are not to drink a litte with the 
drunkard, nor to tattle a little with the tattler, nor 
to detract with the slandercr, in order to convert 
them from the erroroftheir way. While we show 
all tenderness for thcir persons, and all solicitude 
for their complete and perpetual felicity, we are 
not to show the least partiality for their faults, or a 
disposition to diminish aught from the malignity 
of their trespasses. We ought to lay their sins 
before them in all their true colors, without ex- 
tenuation or apology; while we beseech and 
entreat them to abandon every sinful and perni- 
civus way. There is often too much care taken 
to diminish from, and make excuses for an im- 
moral or unchristian 2ct. Hence we cheapen 
offence in the eyes of those who were wont to 
regard it in a much more heinous point of view. 
To show all willingness to restore him that is 
overtaken in a fault, and at the same time to 
exhibit the most unmingled detestation of the 
fault, crime, or whatever it may be called, is 
just the point to bo gained by all those who 
aspire to the character of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus. 

Indeed there cannot be too much circumspec- 
tion exercised over the conduct of all those with 
whom we fraternize in the kingdom of Jesus. 
Many of those in all countries who profess the 
christian religion, are extremely ignorant of the 
dignity of their profession, and they are too 
familiar with the low, mean, and demoralizing 
converse of the worid. Many of them, too, are 
altogether uncultivated in their minds and man- 
ners, and so completely enchased in penury and 
ignorance, as to preclude the hope of much men- 
tal enlargement or improvement, except from 
the sheer influences of reading and hearing the 
oracles of God. Christianity can, and doce, im- 
part a real dignity and elevation to ail who cor- 
dially embrace it. The poorand the unlettered 
become not only tolerable but agreeable mem- 
bers of the christian community; and while they 
are commanded to rejoice in that they are 
exalted, the rich and the learned in this world 
who rejoice in that they are mado low, can moet 
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cordially congratulate them on their promotion 
to the rank of sons of God. But there must not 
be, for indeed there cannot be, any insolence, 
haughtinees, or superciliousness amongst those 
who are all made one in the kingdom of Jesus, 
arising from any of the relations which exist in 
the frame and government of this world. The 
virtuous, poor, and unlettered christian, who is 
walking in treth, is juet as honorable and ex- 
alted in the estimation of all the inhabitants of 
the upper world, as those who, from circum- 
stances beyond their creation, have ranked 
nigher and been more adored by a mistaken 
and ill-judging world. Piety and pure moralit 
constitute the only nobility in the kingdom o 
heaven. 

It is, too, a happy circumstance in the original 
developement and exhibition of christianity, 
which must eternally echo the praise of its foun- 
der, that the scene of its perfecting purity is laid 
rather below, than at, or above mediocrity, as 
respects all earth-born distinction. While but a 
few of the rich, the learned, and the noble, were 
honored with a place amongst the heirs of immor- 
tality, the poor and the unlettered constituted 
not only the great maae of the army of the faith- 
ful; but all the captains, commanders, generals, 
and chiefa were of the most common class of s0- 
cicty. So that the history and biography of the 
New Testament present the most astonishing 
spectacle ever seen before—the poorest and most 
illiterate of men, shining in wisdom end purity. 
which cast into an eternal shade the wisdom and 
morality of all the sages and moralists of the 
pagan world. It thus adapts itself to the great 
mass of society, and proves its superlative excel- 
lence in giving a moral polish and lustre to that 
great body of men which all other systems had 
proved ineffectual to renovate, to improve, or 
even to restrain. 

Now this great improvement is not the effect 
of good laws, but of good examples. No system 
of policy, no code of laws could have at first 
effected it, or can effect it now. The living mo- 
del of the glorious chief, the living example of 
his immediate disciples, and the example of the 
disciples in their associated capacity, give the 
first impulse. The continued watchfulness of 
the brotherhood and their affectionate regard for 
the welfare of one another, operate like the 
laws of attraction in the material system. But 
not only the happiness of the society, but also ita 
usefulness in the world, depend chiefly upon thia 
care and watchfulnesa of the members of the 
body, one over and for another. Nothing has 
ever given so much weight tothe christian argu- 
ments as the congenial lives of those who protess 
them. Onthe otherhand, nothing bas defeated the 
all-subduing plea of speculative christianity (as 
it may be called) so much as the discordant lives 
of those who profess to believe it. Had it not 
been for this one drawback, christianity this day 
had known no limits on this side of the most dis- 
tant home of man. 

Now we must admit that in no age, the primi- 
tive age of christianity not excepted, have all 
who have professed it acted up to ita require- 
ments. Many have apostatized from its protes- 
sion altogether, and many who have not acted so 
flagitiously as to exclude them from the name, 
have, even inthe estimation of their own friend 
forfeited the character of real believers. Pa 
wept over the lives of such professors, and de- 
plored their profession as more inimical to the 
doctrine of the cross than the avowed hostility 
of the open enemies of christianity. The har- 
dened sceptic (for such there are who — Li 
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light) rejoices over the flaws and blemishes of 
eicistixta as the shamble fly over the putrid 
epecks in the dead carcase. fie feasts and fat- 
tens in his infidelity upon the moral corruptions 
of those who, in deeds, deny the Saviour. And 
as the heavenly messengers rejoice more over 
one sinner that reforms, than over ninety-nine 
just persons who need no reformation; so he re- 
joices more over one christian that apostatizes, 
than over the wickedness of ninety-nine profli- 
gates who never professed the faith. Now as a 
real christian would be the last in theory or in 
practice to afford him such a feast, so let every 
christian watch over his brethren, that none ot 
them may either comfort the wicked or afflict 
the saints—that none of them may encourage 
the unbelieving, or cause the faithful to drop a 
tear over his fall. 

So long a8 a man evidently desires to please 
Christ, whatever we may think of his opinions, 
we are to love him as a brother. But when he 
evidently departs from his law, and tramples up- 
on the suthority of the Great King, we must 
exclude him. 

There are some who talk of forgiving their 
brethren when they transgress. This is a mode 
of expression which is to be used with great 
caution. When a brother trespasses against a 
brother, he that has received the injury may, and 
ought to forgive the injurious, when he acknow!l- 
edges his fault. But when a man publicly of- 
fends against Christ, (for example, gets drunk,) 
his brethren cannot forgive him. There is no 
such power lodged in their hands. How then 
are they to be reconciled to him as a brother, and 
receive him as such? When they believe, or 
have reason to believe that God has forgiven 
him. But how is this to be ascertained? When 
any christian has been overtaken ina fault, re- 

ents of it, confesses it, and asks forgiveness for 
it, we have reason to believe that he 18 pardoned. 
‘¢Forif we confess our sins he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanses us from all sin.” 
Whenever, we have reason to believe that our 
Heavenly Father has forgiven our brother, we 
cannot avoid forgiving him, and receiving him, 
because God has received him. Andif he has 
kindly and graciously received him, how much 
more we, who are also polluted, and in the same 
hazard of falling while inthe body. This, then, 
is the rule and reason in all dacol nary proceed- 
ings against offenders:—W hen their penitence 
is so manifest as to authorize us to consider them 
as received into the kingdom of God, we must 
reccive them into our favor, and treat them as 
though they had not transgressed. And here it 
may be observed, that the more frequently a 
brother tranegresses, it will bo the more dificult 
for us to knew that he has repented; and it ma 
be sv often as to preclude, in ordinary caseg, all 
hope of hia restoration. But before there has 
been any tall, it is much easier to prevent than 
to restore; and therefore, in all christian congre- 
gations, pee for one another, and watchtul- 
nesr, with all love and tenderness, will, than all 
other means, do more to prevent faults and fall- 
ings in our brethren. EniTor. 





GoocHLAND Va, August X, 1823. 

Brotner CamrseLt,—As your correspondence 
is very extensive already I cannot ask you to 
notice any thing from me. But should it ever 
come in your way, I would be glad you would 
remove a difficulty that appears to me connected 
with the apostolic office. I will first state what 
I consider necessary to the qualifications of an 
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apostle. And firat—-He must have seen the 
Lord, and received his commission from Christ 
immediately. I need not stop here to prove 
this. Paul’s anostleship was called in question 
by some of the Galatians upon the ground that 
he had received hie apostleship at second hand, 
and hed not obtained it from the Lord, so they 
concluded. His answer is, “ Am I not an apos- 
tle? Have I not seen the Lord?” Again he 
says, in writing to the Corinthians, “ And last of 
all he was seen by me also. So that his seeing 
that Just One and hearing the voice of his mouth, 
was necessary to his being a witness of what he 
thus saw and heard. They could all say, “ That 
which we have seen and heard, declare we to 
you.” The second qualification Gog their 
credentials, called by Paul the signs of an apostle: 
“Truly the — of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.” Let me name them: Speak- 
ing with divers tongues, curing the lame, heal- 
ing the sick, raising the dead, discerning of spi- 
rits, conferring these ae upon others, &e. 
Thirdly, Inspiration —Their word was to be re- 
ceived not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the word of God, (1 Thess. ii. 13.) and as 
that whereby we are to distinguish the spirit of 
truth from the spirit of error. And lastly, they 
had a power to settle the faith and order of all 
the churches, as models to future ages, to de- 
termine all controversies, and to exercise the rod 
of discipline upon all offenders, whether pastors 
or flock. Acts xv. 4. 1 Cor. v. 3—6. 2 Cor. x. 8. 
and xiii. 10. Well, now comes the difficulty. 
Can it be said of Barnabas, that he possessed all 
these qualifications? Try him by the first.— 
Again, had the apostles any power or authority 
given them to appoint successors? If they had 
none, how came they to appoint Matthias? Be- 
sides, if the first rule I have laid down be a cor- 
rect one, then he had not his commission from 
the Lord in person. It will be said that they 
cast lots, and that the Lord, in making it to fall 
on Matthias, chose him. But does it not appear 
that they had not yet received the Spint to guide 
them into all truth; and besides it was certain 
that the lot must fall on one or the other of the 
two they chose. Suppose then that either Mat- 
thias or Barnabas had been in Paul's place, and 
the Galatians had brought the charge against eith- 
er, that they had received their commission from 
Peter and the other apostles at Jerusalem, and 
not from the Lord in person, I see not how eith- 
er of them could have answered. And lastls, 
would there not be as many thrones as apostles 
in the kingdom of Christ, and instead of twelve 
be fourteen? orif there are to be only twelve, 
who shall we say occupies the seat— Matthias of 
Paul? Certainly from Paul have come forth 
many of the regulations of Christ’s house. 
have mentioned these things very briefly. They 
may perhaps not appear worthy of notice. They 
are, however, at your disposal. It has appcared 
tome that it is as great a presumption in our day 
fora man to claim the title of ambassador as it 
is that of apostle. 

I remain affectionately yours, F. 


To Brother J. F. 

I wost cordially agree with you in the last 
sentence. Matthias kept the twelve thrones of 
the twelve apostles to the Jews’ full to usher in 
the reign of the Messiah. If Matthias had not 
becn elected, Peter, on Pentecost, could not 
have stood up with the eleven. From the twelve 
thrones, on that day, to the twelve tribes, were 
proclaimed the statutes and judgments — 
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new crowned King of heaven and earth. It was 
just as necessary that there should be twelve 
apostles on the day of Pentecost, in honor of the 
twelve tribes, as that there should have been se- 
venty evangelists sent out to traverse Judea in 
honor of the seventy sons of Abraham who went 
down into Egypt, or of the seventy senators who 
aided Moses in the wilderness. Pauls cuil and 
mission to the Gentiles was an apos‘ eship sui 
is, of its own kind. Barnabas was sent out 
with him as an aid. He was also an apostle. 
Paul associates him with himself in this office. 
He asks the Corinthians, “Am I and Barnabas 
the only two aposties excluded from the immvu- 
nities of the other apostles?” But they are not 
ranked amongst the original twelve. atthias 
eat on Judas’ throne. Paul’s honors are not the 
honors of office. He labored more abundantly 
than they all. His crown is no ordinary crown. 
He will be venerated by the Gentile world, and 
his authority regarded while time endures. He 
is our apostle. He was not ashamed of us, and 
we have noright to be ashamed of him. A hint 
to the wise is better than a sermon to a fool. 
Yours most affectionately, Eprror. 





Essays on Man in kis Primitive State and under 
sations. —No. VI. 


The Patriarchal Age.—No. II. 

Tur Fall of Adam, the Deluge, the Confusion 
of Human Speech, and the Dispersion of the 
Family of Man, at so early a period, over all the 
face of the earth, were, under the management 
and gracious government of the Most High, over- 
ruled to the general interests of the world, and 
made to eee to the —— of the 

atest possible quantum of human bliss, on a 
Bale which panecends the limits of time and 
e. The calling of Abraham isthe next pub- 
lic and interesting fact in the annals of the Pa- 
triarchal Age. The defection of the world from the 
knowledge, and consequently from the love and 
fear of God, so essential to temporal felicity, ren- 
dered a more clearand full developement of the di- 
vine character absolutely necessary; and for thie, 
as well as other very interesting purposes, it 
pleased the Possessor of heaven and earth to sig- 
nalize Abraham, and to make him and his de- 
scendants the repository of his gracious purposes, 
and communication concerning the whole race 
of men. 

The promises made to Abraham concerned 
his own progeny andthe whole world. And be- 
cause of the remarkable certainty with which 
Abraham believed or received them, he is distin- 
p ed as the most remarkable believer who 

ad as yet lived upon the earth; insomuch that 
he is called the “Father of all who believe,” 
in all nationes and in all ages. 

It might be interesting here to inquire what it 
was in the faith of Abraham that rendered it so 
illustrious, and made him the Father of so man 
nations? Something intimately connected with 
our own enjoyments depends upon our clear ap- 
prehension of this matter. Let us therefore take 
a brief view of the call of Abraham, the poue 
made to him, and his faith in them. The pas- 
sage to which Paul alludes (Romans iv.) upon 
the faith of Abraham, is found in Gen: chapter 
av. “ After these things a word of the Lord came 
to Abraham in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abra- 
ham; I — you. Your reward shali be ex- 
eeedingly poet Whereupon Abraham said, O 
sovereign Lord, what will you give me, seeing I 


die childless, and the son of Masek my servant, | Abraha 
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this Damascus Eliezer? Then Abraham said, 
Seeing you have not given me seed, this servant 
of mine is to be my beir. And immediately 
there came a voice of the Lord to him sayi 
He shall not be your heir; but one who shell 
spring from you shall be your heir. Then he 
led him out and said to him, Look up now to the 
heaven, and count the stars if you can number 
them. Then hesaid, Soshall your seed be. And 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness.” So reads Genesis xv. 
in the Septuagint, which is not materially differ- 
ent from the common version. 

Here we find the reason why Abraham be- 
came the father of all who believe. The prom- 
ise made to him and believed so fully by him, 
is this—“So shall your seed be”—as innu- 
merable as the stars of heaven. This faith in 
this promise was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness. So says Moses, and eo says Paul ; but so 
does not say John Calvin nor John Wesley. 
One says, his system says that it was Abrrham’s 
faith ina future Messiah which was accounted 
to him for righteousness; and the other says it 
was Abraham’sobedience which made him nght- 
eous. Iam not to argue the case with them. We 
shall let their ashes rest in peace. But ae for this 
Moses and Paul, they teach us to consider that 
Abraham was distinguished, honored, and ac- 
counted righteous, through believing that his, 
seed should be as numerous as the etars of the 
firmament. Some Nicodemus, methinks, says, 
How can this be? Let us endeavor to find out 
this mystery. 

There was nothing more extraordinary ever 
believed by any man, than that he, an old man, 
ninety-nine years old, and hie wife ninety, who 
had in her youth, end through all the years of 

arturition, been barren; should, by this womany,, 

ecame the father of many nations, and have a 
progeny as innumerable as the countless myriads 
of the host of heaven. This was contrary to na- 
ture. When Abraham considered his own body 
as as dead to these matters, and when he 
looked at the poor, wrinkled, shrivelled, and 
drooping old Sarah, and thought that they twa, 
old and faded as they were, should become the pa- 
rents of immense nations, it transcended all! the 
powers of reason to believe it span any other premi« 
ses than the omnipotence and inviolate truth and. 
faithfulness of God. To these he gave gl 
and rested assured that God would make ot 
his promise. “Therefore,” says that prince of 
commentators, Paul, “he staggered not at the 
promise of God by calling in question either his 
veracity or power, and was strong in faith, giving 
all the glory to God’s power and truth. There-. 
fore it was accounted to him (i. e. his belief in. 
this promise) for righteousness.” It brought 
him into a stato of favor and acceptance with 
God. This faith was so unprecedented, so new, 
so simple, so strong, ae to exalt Abraham to bo- 
come not only the natural progenitor of nations, 
but also the covenant, instituted, or spiritual fa- 
ther of all believers in all ages and nations. His 
faith, then, becomes the model of “saving faith,” 
or of that faith which terminates in the salvation 
of the whole man. For he that believes that 
God raised up the crucified, dead, and buried 
Jesus, and made him the Saviour of the world, be- 
lieves in the same manner, i. e. rests upon the 
truth and power of God; and this belief of the 
promise of eternal life through a crucified Bea- 
viour, is just of the same kind as A braham’s faith 
—the object only different. And therefore all 
they of this faith are blessed with believing 
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The distinguishing peculiarity of Abraham's 
belief was, that contrary to all evidence from the 
reason and nature of things, he embraced, with 
undoubting confidence, the promise: obviating 
all the arguments against his confidence, arising 
from nature and the common lot of men, by the 

wer and faithfulness of God. Now he that 

elieves that through the death and -surrection 
of Jesus Christ, God will pardon aim, account 
him righteous, raise him up at ine last day, and 
bestow on him etcrnal life, believes in the same 
manner (though the object be different) as 
Abraham did. For though in the reason and 
nature of things there is nothing to warrant such 
a confidence, yet the divine power and veracity 
are sufficient to overbalance al! doubt and con- 
jecture upon the question—How can this be? 

When we talk of believing in the same man- 
ner, it is in accordance with common usage. 
For, in ‘act, there is but one manner of believing 
any thiag; and that is, by receiving the testimo- 
ny of another as true. Faith never can be more 
or lesu than the persuasion of the truth of narra- 
tive or of testimony, whether oral or written. 
The only distinction on this subject, which has 
any foundation in reason or revelation, is this— 
that the effect of believing is sometimes called 
faith, which, in this acceptation, is equivalent to 
confidence. For example, A. tells me that the 
ice on the Ohio river is strung enough to sustain 
my weight on the back of my horse. I believe 
his testimony, and my faith or confidence is such 
that I hazard my horse and my person onthe ice. 
Faith, then, is sometimes used to denote the ef- 
fect of believing. But still, when the grand 

uestion concerning faith comes to be discussed, 
there can be only one faith, and that is the be- 
lief of history, or the belief of testimony oral or 
written. Any operation of the mind detached 
from testimony, nay be called perception, appre- 
hension, memory, imagination, or what you 
please; but faith it cannot be. Any feeling of 
the mind may be called hope, fear, love, joy, 
peace, zeal, anger, or what you please; but faith 
it cannot be. A man might’as reasonably talk 
of seving without light, as of believing without 
testimony. 

Now the true faith has, in all ages, been one 
and the same thing, in kind, if not in degree. 
The “true faith” has ever been the belief of all 
the revelation extant atthattime. Hence Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
&c. were all justified by believing the commu- 
nications made to them. So Paul teaches, Hed. 
xi. Noah became heir of the righteousness 
which came through faith, by believing God’s 
poo concerning the Deluge, and Abraham by 

elieving, ‘So shall your seed be.” 

System-makers, to form a theory in the cruci- 
ble of their invention, say, that all were justi- 
fied by believing the same thing.” But this no 
man living is able toshow. Itis true, I contend, 
that the ground work of salvation by faith waa 
either prope ote or retrospectively the sacri- 
fice oí Christ. But not a person on earth be- 
lieved that the Messiah would die as a sin- 
offering, or rise from the dead, from Eve to Mary 
Magdalene. Without believing this, now-a- 
days, none to whom it is reported can be saved. 
The patriarchs had visions and anticipations of 
a Messias; but so indistinct, that they who spoke 
most clearly, Peter tells us, were not able to un- 
derstand them: for, although they sought dili- 
gently what the Spirit which spake in them 
could mean, they did not understand its commu- 
Rications. But to conclude this episode: The 
Father of the Faithful was accounted righteous 
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through believing the promise made to him, and 
all his children will be ranked with him through 
believing the communications made to them. 
See Rom. iv. to the end. EniTor. 





A Letler from Rev. A. Wright, to Mrs. Lane. 
“Manonina CREEK, June 17, 1828. 

« Mapam—Since our interview at Mr. Bryan's, I 
have often thought of your case, which I consider 
as very singular. You area professing memberof 
the Presbyterian church; I therefore claim brothe 
erhood with you, and deem it my duty to talk 
freely with you, and give you my reasons why I 
think your conduct strangely inconsistent. I 
shall state the facts, as far as my memory serves, 
from your own statement. 

“Your parents were members of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and you were baptized in infancy. 
Your husband and son had left the communion 
of the Presbyterian church, and joined in con- 
nexion with the Baptiet church. You have long 
had doubts that your baptism in infancy was not 
good or valid. Åtter you arrived to the years of 
maturity you applied to the officers of the church 
for liberty to sit down at the Lord’s table; and 
after examination, you were admitted. Thus 
you were in full communion with the Presbyte- 
lian church—First, as a child of believing pa- 
rents, you were born a member of the visible 
church, and consequently had a right to all the 
privileges of the church; but in order to partake 
of the ordinance of the Lord's supper, it was ne- 
cessary you should act as a free agent, and be- 
lieve in him; or, in other words, that you should 
rely and rest on his obedience and death as the 
only ground of your hope for pardon and accep- 
tance with God: and along with this, that your 
conduct, both in civil and religious life, should 
be according to the rule prescribed in his holy 
law. Now inastate of infancy, although you 
had a right to the ordinance of the Lord’s supper 
aga privilege, yet you were under a natural in- 
capacity of doing those things which are in the 
nature of things connected with it in the institu- 
tion—* Do this in remembrance of me; and 
therefore, ina state of infancy, this ordinance 
could be of noadvantage to you. But it was 
otherwise with respect to the ordinance of bap- 
tism. It was a visible discriminating mark be- 
tween you, as a church member, and the heath- 
en world—the same as circumcision discriminat- 
ed the visible church in Abraham’s family from 
the heathen world which were around him. Be 
ing in full communion in the christian church, 
what more was necessary to your happiness as a 
church member, but a faithful discharge of every 
— which you owed to God, to your neighbor, 
and to yourself. By some means, however, it 
came into your mind that you were not baptized, 
although the church was satistied that you were. 
You became acquainted with Mr. Bentley. He 
took you under examination, and found you were 
a believer, and therefore had a right to baptism. 
He re-baptized you by dipping or plunging you 
under water. Afterthis you had great joy and 
more spiritual comfort than ever you had before. 

“ This scene I consider as somewhat similar 
to what took place at Antioch in the early period 
of the christian church, cfs xv. I. “Certain 
men which came down from Judea, taught the 
brethren, and said, Except you be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses, you cannot be saved.” 
So inthe present case, in the act of baptizing. 
Except you be plunged under the water by the 

erson who administers, you cannot be baptized. 

o this I answer, Had the Lord Jeaus Christ, za 
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in wisdom and knowledge, seen it ne- 
make plunging under water the mode 
it should be administered, he would 
eo. When he commissioned hie dis- 
> into all nations, and preach the gos- 
po them in the name of the Father, 

n, and of the Holy Ghost, it is not 
ted but be would have added, By dip- 
under water. He did not say so; and 


member of the state, was this owing to my moth- 
er or my father, or to both? Must members of 
the church be born again? and if so, what use in 
being born a member of the church if I am to be 
born again before I can either understand or 
enter into the kingdom of heaven? If I was 
born a member of the church, I must have been 
born a worthy member of the church or an un- 
ad | and | worthy one: if an unworthy one, then there was 
hose who make dipping or plunging | no privilege in it: and if a worthy one, was not 
necessary to the rig t administration | my salvation sure without regeneration or bap- 
nance, are guilty of innovation. They | tism? You say, in consequence of my “bei 
d’s institutions, and to him they must | born a member of the church, I had a right to a 
‘able. , the privileges of the church; but in order to par- 
entley’s baptizing you, and your sub-/ take of the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, it 
be baptized, was a euperfluity in you | was necessary I showld act asa free agent and 
both did more than God required of | believe in him.” Then it was not necessary 
twill both have to answer this qucs- | that I should act asa free agent and believe in 
20 has required this at your hand?” | order to being a member of the true church, or 
er item of — inconsistency is, you | in order to being a worthy subject of baptism? 
o enjoy fuli communion in the Pres- | Then I wish you to tell me of what value is s 
burch. I think that, all things consid- | membership and a baptism destitute of faith and 
ooks like a wish to serve two masters; | free agency? 
: himself tells you that this you cannot | “A natural incapacity,” you say, kept me from 
a a friend to occasional communion | the Lord's table, which could not keep me from 
iistians, but I consider your conduct | baptism—because the one required “ Do this in 
more—you annihilated your church | remembrance of me;” yet I had a right to do 
ip through the medium of your parents, | what I had a natural incapacity to do! Philip 
itted to a condition of church member- | said, “If you believe, it is lawful for you to be 
1 God did not require ou todo. This | baptized.” Now does it not require as much na- 
> what is called & will-worship.” tural capacity to believe, as to the 
of the Saviour? 


your second baptism you had more joy 3 
+ of mind than you ever had before. | “If” you say, “the Saviour had intended to 
ad who wishes you real happiness, I | baptize by dipping, he would have said, Baptize 
y duty to urge you to enquire into the | them by dipping”? Why did he not then say, 
ıd of your joy upon that occasion. God | Baptize them by sprinkling? But if our Doctors 
he heart is deceitful above all things, | Macknight and Campbell are to be believed as 
rately wicked.” Here I observe that | good critics, would it not have been anomalous 
was no conclusive evidence that your|to read the commission as you would have it 
ptism was right and approved by - | read in English—* Immerse them by sprinkling 
rel had made the golden calf in Horeb, | them in the name,” &c. or, “Immerse them by 
with joy and danced with gladness of immersing them.” If baptize is Greek, it must 
en, at the same time, God was highly | mean something in English: and if a Greek word 
| with them on account of their idola- | equally means two actions, as different as sprink- 
ia tbe unchangeable God, who has said, | ling and dipping, ìt was a very bad language for 
» glorified in all those persons who ap- | the wise and benevolent Saviour in which to com- 
me in the character of worshippers.” | municate his will. I should be afraid to risk 
wrong, he ia ready to forgive, but we | much upon & language in which two actions so 
forgiveness in the name of Christ, and | different may be meant by one word. Iam glad 
hteousness’ sake; for it is only in Christ | that you remind me of the question, “« Who has 
# promises are Yea and Amen. In all | required this at your handa?” Now this is just 
should be our habitual concern to keep | what I desire you to keep in mind in resolving 
is possible out of the way of temptation | my doubts. , . 
it any ein, or neglect to perform any} But, my dear sir, you think my seeking for 
act habitually under this impression, | communion in your church and in the Baptist, is 
od seest me,” and under every new oc- | like serving two masters. Now, sir, I will thank 
we meet with, to put the interrogatory, | you much to tell me what master the Presbyte- 
‘hat wilt thou now have me to do?” rian communicants serve, for the Baptists do pro- 
in all things, whether of civil or reli- | fess to serve the Lord. if, then, I thought you 
had another master to — should not have 


you may be careful to manifest the i ‘ ’ 
is the sincere wish yi real friend, | made such a request. If it be as inconsistent to 




































xx. Wrieut. [seek communion in two churches as to serve 

Lane” two masters, in whose service are all sectarian 
— reachers? 

Answer to the preceding. It seems I “annihilated my church member- 


LAR SIR, — AFTER — ou for your 
in attending to my case, J have a few 
‘hich I beg you to resolve if compatible 
ir sense of propriety. “E was bom,” 

“a member of the visible church.” 
1y should I have been baptized at all, for 
ninthe whole New Testament history, . 
a member of the church, was ever ba I am obliged to you for the comparison you 
Baptism was not for them in the church, | have made for me in bringing the Israelites 
ı New Testament writers and many of dancing before the calf, to my recollection, as a 
byterian doctors teach. If 1 was borna | counter part of, or an offset to, the perce and 
of the church os any person is born a} joy I Oe you I experienced on my = 

3 P r ty 


ship received from my parents.” Now if it can 
be annihilated by an act of a free agent, in 
obeying a command which was never given to 
parents, but to every one for himself, is it not a 
very weak and useless church membershi 
which one rational act of a free agent ennithi- 
lates! 
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tism. It may serve to keep me humble. Bat, 
my dear sir, if you compare my immersion into 
the name of the Lord Jesus for the remission 
of my sins, to the Israelites making a golden 
calf, I entreat you to tell me to what shall I 
compare the sprinkling of an infant? and when 
the question is asked you, “ Who hae required 
this at your hands?” tell me what answer you 
will make, and then I shall be able to decide 
who makesthe calf. I will thank you, cordially, 
to explain these matters. 
Your friend, 


ů— 


Preface of the King's Translators. 
[Continued from page 503.) 

Now to the later we answer, that we do not 
deny, nay we affirm and avow, that the very 
meanest translation of the Bible in English, set 
forth by men of our profession (por we have 
seen none of theirs of the whole Bible as yet) 
containeth the word of God, nay, it ia the word o 
God, as the king’s speech which he uttered in 
Parliament, being translated into French, Dutch, 
Italian and Latin, is still the king’s speech, 
though it be not interpreted by every translation 
with the like grace, nor peradventure 60 fitly for 
— ROT 80 — for sense, every where. 

or it is confessed, that things are to take their 
denomirration of the greater part; and a natural! 
man could say, Ferum ubi mulia nitent in car- 
mine, non ego paucis—Offendor maculis, &c. A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though he 
have made many supe in his life, (else there 
were none vertuous, for in many things we offend 
ali) also a comely man and lovely, though he 
have some warts upon his hand; yea, not onely 
freckles upon his face, but also scarres. No 
cause therefore why the word translated should 
be denied to be the word, or forbidden to be cur- 
rant, notwithstanding that some imperfections 
and blemishes may be noted in the setting forth 
of it. For whatever was perfect under the sunne, 
where apostles or apostolike men, that is men 
endued with an extraordinary measure of Gods 
spirit, and priviledged with the priviledge of in- 

allibility, had not their hand? The Romanists 
therefore in refusing to heare, and daring to 
burn the word translated, did no lesse then des- 
pite the Spirit of grace, from whom it originally 
proceeded, and whose sense and meaning, as 
well as mans weaknesse would enable, it did 
expresse. Judge by an example ortwo. Plu- 
farch writeth, that after that had been 
burnt by the Galla, they fell soon to build it 
again: but doing it in haste, they did not cast 
the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and 
convenient: was Catiline therefore an honest 
man, or a good patriot, that sought to bring it to 
a combustion? or Nero a good Prince, that did 
indeed set it on fire? So, by the story of Esra 
and the prophesic of Haggai it may be gathered, 
that the temple built by Zerubbabel after the re- 
turn from Babylon, was by no means to be com- 
pared to the former built by Solomon (for they 
that remembered the former, wept when they 
cons:dercd the later) notwithstanding, might this 
later either have been abhorred and forsaken by 
the Jews, or profaned by the Greeks? The like 
we are to think of translations. The translation 
of the Seventie dissenteth from the Original in 
many places, neither doth it come neare it for 
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Perspicuity, gravity, majestie; yet which of the 
Apoatlos At poe gael bandera it? nay, 
they used it (as it is apparent, and as 8. Hierome 


moet learned men do confesse) which they 
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would not have done, nor by their example of 
using it, 80 grace commend it to the Church, 
if it had been — appellation and tho 
name of the word of - And whereas they 
urge for their second defence of their vilifying 
and abusing of the Engish bibles, er some pieces 
thereof, which they meet with, for that heretikes 

forsooth) wese the authors of the translations, 

eretikes they call us by the seme right that 
they cal themselves eatholikes, both being 
wrong) we marvel what divinity taught them so. 
bag are sure Tertullian was of —— mind: 
sonis probamus an ex fide personas 

Do wey mens faith by their persons? we ahould 
try their persons by their faith. Alse S. Augus- 
tine was of another minde: forhe lighting upon 
cortain rules made by Tychonius & tist, for 
the better understanding of the word, was not 
ashamed to make use of them, yea, to insert 
them into hie own book, with giving commenda- 
tion to them s0 farre forth as they were worthy 
to be commended, as is to be seen in S. Augus- 
tines third book De doctr. Christ. To be short, 
Origen, and the whole church of God for certain 
hundred yeares, were of another minde: for th 
were so farre from treading under foot (mune 
more from burning) the translation of Aquila a 
Proselyte, that is, one that had turned Jew, of 
‘Symmachus and Theodotion both Ebionites, that 
is, most vile heretikes, that they joyned them 
together with the Hebrew original, and the trans- 
lation of the Seventie (as hath been before sig- 
nified out of Epiphanius) and set them fi 
openly to be considered of, and perased py ail. 
But we weary the unlearned, who need not know 
so much, and trouble the learned, who know it 
already. 

Yet before we end, we must answer a third 
cavil and objection of theirs against us, for alter- 
ing and amending our translations so oft, where- 
in they deal hardly and strangely with us. For 
to whom ever was it imputed for a fault (by euch 
as were wise) to go over that which he had 
done, and to amend it where he saw cause? S. 
Augustine was not afraid to exhort S. Hierome 
to a Palinodia or recantation: the same 8. Au- 
gustine was not ashamed to retractate, we might 
say, revoke, many things that had passed him, 
and doth even glory that he seeth his infirmities. 
{f we will be sonnes of the truth, we must con- 
sider what it speaketh, and trample upen our 
own credit, yea, and upon other mens too, if ei- 
ther be any way an bindrance toit. This tothe 
cause. Then to the porone we say, That of 
all men they ought to be the most silent in this 
case. For what varieties have they, and what 
alterations have they made, not onely of their 
service-books, portesses, and breviaries, but aleo 
of their Latine translation? The serviee~book 
supposed to be made by S. Ambrose (Offictum 
Ambrosianum) was a great while in special] use 
and request: but Pope Hadrian calling a council 
with the aid of Charles the Emperour, abolished 
it, haa burnt it, and commanded the service- 
book of S. Gregory universally to be used. 
Well, Qficium Gregorianum gets by this means 
to be in credit, but doth it continue without 
change or altering? No, the very Romane ser- 
vice was of two fashions; the new fashion, and 
the old, (the one used in one church, the other 
in another) as is to be seen in Pamelius a Roman- 
ist, his preface before Micrologus. The same 
Pamelius reporteth out of Radulphus de Rivo, 
that about the yeare of our Lord 1277, Pope Ni- 
colas the third removed out of the churches of 
Rome, the more ancient books (of — and 
brought into use the missals of the Friars Minor- 
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s, and commanded them to be observed there; 
omuch that about an hundred es aften 
ien the above named Radulphus happened to 
at Rome, he found all the books to be new, 
the new stamp. Neither was there this chop- 
g and changing in the more ancient times 
ely, but also of late; Pius Quintus himself 
afeeeth, that every bishoprick almost had a 
euliar kinde of eervice, most unlike to that 
tich others had; which moved him to abolish 
other breviaries, though never so ancient, and 
viledged and published by Bishops in their 
yceses, and to establish and ratifie that onely 
ich was of his ewn setting forth, in the yeare 
96. Now, when the father of their church, 
to gladly would heal the sore of the daughter 
his people softly and slightly, and make the 
st of it, findeth so great fault with them for 
sir ode and jarring, we hope the children have 
great cause to vaunt of their uniformity. But 
2 difference that appeareth between our trans- 
ions, and our often correcting of them, is the 
that we are specially charged with: let us 
s therefore whether they themselves be without 
ut this way, (if it is to be counted a fault, to 
trect) and whether they be fit men to throw 
mes at us: O tandem major parcas insane mi- 
ri: they that are less sound themselves, ought 
t to object infirmities to others, If we should 
i them that Valla, Stapulensis, Erasmus, and 
ves, found fault with their vulgar translation, 
d consequently wished the same to be mended, 
a new one to be made; they would answer 
radventure, that we produced their enemies for 
tneéses against them; albeit, they were in no 
ier sort enemies, tben as S. Paul was to the 
latians, for telling them the truth: and it were 
be wished that they had dared to tell it them 
iner and oftener. But what will they say to 
ia that Pope Leo the tenth alowed Erasmus 
mslation of the New Testament, so much dif- 
rent from the vulgar, by his apostolike letter 
Q bull: That the same Leo exhorted Pagnin 
transiate the whole Bible, and have whatsoev- 
charges was neccessary for the work? Surely. 
the apostle reasoneth to the Hebrews, that if 
ə former Law and Testament had been suffi- 
ent, there had been no need of the later, so 
e may say, that if the old vulgar had been at 
| points allowable, to small purpose had labour 
i argae been undergone, about framing of 
new. If they say, it was one Popes private 
inions, and that he consulted onely himself; 
en we are able to go farther with them, and to 
‘erre, that more of their chief men of all sorts, 
‘en their own Trent champions, Paiva and Ve- 
u and their own inquisitour Hieronymus ab 
leastro, and their own bishop Isidorus Clarius, 
id their own Cardinal Thomas a vio Caletan, 
» either make new translations themselves, or 
lew new ones of other mens making, or note 
ie vulgar interpreter for halting, none of them 
‘ar to dissent from him, nor yet to except against 
im. And call they this an uniform tenour of 
xt and — about the text, so many of 
eir worthies disclaiming the now received con- 
ait? Nay, we will yet come nearer the quick: 
pew not their Paris editjon differ from the Lo- 
tin, and Hentensius his from them both; and 
etall of them allowed by authoritie? Nay, 
oes not Sixtus Quintus confesse, that certain 
atholicks (he meaneth certain of his own side) 
‘ere in such an humour of translating the scrip- 
ires into Latine, that Satan taking occasion by 
1am, though they thought of no such matter, 
id strive what he could, out of so uncertain and 
wanifold a varietiv of translations, so to mingle 
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all things, that nothing might seem to be left 
certain and firminthem? &c. Nay further, did 
not the same Sixtus ordain by an inviolable de- 
cree, and that with the counsel and consent of 
his Cardinals, that the Latine edition of the Old 
and New Testament, which the councel of Trent 
would have to be authentick, is the same without 
controversie which he then eet forth, being dili- 
gently corrected and printed in the printing- 

ouse of Vatican? Thus Sixtus in hie preface 
before his Bible. And yet Clement the eighth, 
his immediate successour to account of, publish- 
ed another edition of the Bible, containing in it 
infinite differences from that of Sixtus, (and ma- 
ny of them weighty and materiall) and yet this 
must be authentick by all means. What is it to 
have the faith of our glorious Lord Jesus Christ 
with yea and nay, if this be not? Again, what 
is sweet harmony and consent, if this be? 
Therefore, as Demaratus of Corinth advised a 
great king, before he talked of the dissensions 
among the Grecians, to compose his domestic 
broils (for at that time hia oer and his sonne 
and heir were at deadly fuide with him) so all 
the while that our adversaries do make so man 
and so various editions themselves, and do jarre 
so much about the worth and authority of them, 
they can with no show of equity challenge us 
for changing and correcting. 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 





No. 7.] Fesrvaky 2, 1829. 
To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

My Dear Brorner,—I beg leave to present 
to your readers some reflections concerning the 
present state of things as exhibited in the reli- 
gious community, vulgarly styled “the Baptist 
church of Jesus Christ ;” and if you think them 
worthy of a place in your periodical, please 
publish them. ConstaNnT READER. 

Time once was, when all that was necessary 
to ensure the kindest sympathies of their hearta, 
and to elicit all that could relieve the distressed, 
or comfort the afflicted, was to ascertain that the 
victim of the wrath of man, was suffering for 
conscience sake—for religion. It was immaterial 
what was his creed—to what sect he had chosen 
to attach himself was never Ae he owned 
the great head of the Church, and exhibited a 
desire to obey him, all was known that was de- 
sired, to call forth a brotherly greeting, and an 
offer of protection and friendship. 

It never was said, with truth, of “the old Bap- 
tists,” that they were persccutors. They feit it 
not to be their prerogative, to condemn any man 
for pursuing the bonest dictates of his conscience. 
If they could not walk with those who walked 
in a disorderly manner, they would walk by 
themselves, but they would not persecute those 
they left. They had, themselves, been so often 
persecuted for their obedience to the truth, that 
they could not be so inconsistent, and so forget- 
ful of their own protestations against all usurpa- 
tion of the rights of conscience, as to punish, in 
any degree, those whom they had in their power, 
because they walked not with them. 

If, at any time, they were charged with heresy 
or false teaching, they would reply firmly, but 
in the spirit of the truth; and by appeals to the 
word of truth, and their own peaceable and un- 
blameable conduct put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. They knew that they were 
accountable to the great head of the Church for 
the course they pursued, and therefore, so far as 
they knew the way, they steadily kept it. If a 
sense of duty to their Master, at any time — 
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dered it necessary for them to notice any one, 
who they thought was corrupting the simplicity 
of the Gospel—no low or cunning arts—no guile 
or subtilty were considered at all allowable. 

They withstood them to the face if they were 
to be blamed; and he that was of a contrary part 
wag ashamed on beholding their virtuous and 
blameless behavior. Arguing, too, from the 
general character of these holy men, they never 
were unwilling to take reproof when it was 
proper; nor did one of them ever think of crying 
out “slander’—when he was himself a de- 
linquent. 

The “old Baptists’? were a plain and simple 
people. They aimed not after honors of this 
world. The honor which came from God was 
their delight. To be numbered among the great 
ones of the carth, to. be in high esteem among 
men—te be popular as teachers of their religion, 
never entered their heads. 

Their master was a plain, unostentatious man, 
and so poor that “he had not where to lay his 
head,” snd his disciples never thought that their 
whole business was to “Lay up to themselves 
treasures upon earth.” In all their dealin 
openness and sincerity were conspicuous; an 
any thing like policy in their religious concerns 
would have been looked upon “as the sin of 
witchcraft.” 

But how is the scene changed! How differ- 
ent the condition of the modern baptista! Let it 
only be understood that any one is alive toa due 
sense of the rights of conscience—that he is dis- 
pe freely and fearlessly to examine the truth 

or himself, and to question the prescriptions of 
the last fifty years; and every tongue is raised 
against him. Every obnoxious name that can 
be employed is heaped upon him; his piety is 
questioncd—and it is directly said that “ God 
has given him over to strong delusions that he 
maT believe a lie, and be damned.” 

hen arguments fail to convince him of his 
error, misrepresentation is resorted to. He is 
perhaps charged with having political designs— 
a design, probably, to subvert the government— 
he is a foreigner, an upstart, and is not to be 
compared as to age, sense, piety, or experience, 
to some other foreign monarchists, whose opin- 
ions are thought to be of vast consequence in 
settling the speculations of the day. Indeed, 
sir, these things are sometimes said of you. 

Thus the * modern baptista” (for, Mr. Editor, 
the oldest baptists of the present day cannot in 
truth be called * the old baptists””) have assumed 
a character altogether the reverse of that sustein- 
ed by their predecessors. Instead of being the 
persecuted, they have become persecutors; and 
all who doubt their infallibility or that of their 
sentiments, are heretics. 

I wonder that the folly of persecution on account 
of religious sentiments has not appeared to the 
most unreflecting. A catholic, for example, (and 
the spirit is the same in all) arraigns a heretic. 
He ia obstinate, and will not, because he cannot, 
secant. Asa heretic, he must be damned. But 
for the good of his soul, his bodyis killed. And 
thus under pretence of saving his soul the worst 
of it is, he dics a heretic; and, as a heretic, 
must be damned. It is, too, quite remarkable 
that any persons who have read the New Tes- 
tament should have forgotten the advice Gama- 
liel gave the Jewish sanhedrim. 
_ But, sir, there is one very astonishing feature 
in the character of some of the modern baptists, 
which ought not to be overlooked. It is, that 

ose who say you slandered them, are, in the 
case alluded to, far from sinless. You recollect 
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that in the remarks on your last tour, you said 
that very little attention was paid to the instruc- 
tion of children—tIndeed that they were almost 
uniformly neglected. I have seen but one re- 
mark, in writing, in contradiction of this; and 
that was from a certain doctor of divinity styling 
himself “ Aleph.” 

In one of hie essays in the Recorder, he de- 
clares you “slander” the baptists in so saying. 
Now, sir, if he had only recollected the remar 
of our Lord to the pharisees:—“ Let him that ia 
without sin cast the first stone,” I can with dif- 
ficulty persuade myself that Ae would have been 
so lost to all sense of propriety, and so destitute 
of any restraint from the authority of Christ, as 
to have said even a syllable on ikat subject. 

I examine these matters with deep regret. Bat 
such are the “signs of the times” that the reli- 
gious public ought to be awakened from its leth- 
argy. Its leaders are crying “peace and safe- 
ty,” while they are in danger of “sudden des- 
truction.” The leaders of the people are per- 
suading them, that they could not, without sin 
of the most heinous description, abandon a “pian 
or system” (for which there is not one word of au- 
thority in the book,) in favor of what they call “an 
undefined and undefinable something,” while 
these very men have declared,as can be proved, 
that they would go man miles every Lord's 
day to enjoy this “undefined and undefinable 
something.” The letter from the church at 
Frankfort intimates, that the baptists are “in 
the full tide of success, and have been abun- 
dantly blessed by God.” This latter position is 
quite problematical. It is doubtful whether the 
blessing of God has had any thing to do with the 
excitement. It is quite probable that it is almost 
entirely the work of the preachers. They them- 
sclves allow that the word of God has had but 
little to do with the matter, and it is, therefore 
on their own principles, certain that the Spirit o 
God has been quite as unconcerned in it; since 
they contend that “the Spirit accompanies the 
word.” 

Where therefore, the word is not used, the Spi- 
rit cannot be. In a letter to the editors of the 
Recorder, it is remarked that very little teaching 
from the word had been employed in the * Re- 
vival” at the Crossings. They who believe that 
the Spirit “ accompanies” the word, ought cet- 
tainly not to aim to convert people without the 
use of the word, especially if they wish them to 
be more than mere dupes. 

All the boasting and puffing, too, that appear 
connected with the operations of the modem 
baptists is foreign from the character of “ Bap 
tists of the old stamp.” A clergyman, now-s- 
days, can scarcely leave his home without an- 
nouncing it in the newspapers; and if he should 
be successful in his assaults upon the passions of 
the people by his singing, shaking hands, and 
inflammatory aangua ke sits down and gives 
an account of the “mighty work of the Lord,” 
to some editor who wil! extol him to the skies as 
an avle & defender of the faith.” In return for 
this he doesall he can to circulate his paper, an 
this gives rise to another puff. Thus the elergy- 
man is certain of notoriety—of some sort. Their 
return to their homes is also duly announced by 
them to their Editors. 

I cannot forbear, either to mention another 
circumstance indicative of the spirit of the mod- 
ern baptists. Many of the “ministry”? (as they 
call themselves,) are in the habit of abusing 
you and the Christian Baptist every time they 
“ preach.” And yet every one who reads the 
Christian Baptist mey clearly see that they ae 
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obtained a great of wbat they preach from 
it. Itis, indeed, said of the Elkton clergyman, 
that two thirds of his ærmons are sometimes 
made up of extracts from the Christian Baptist 
and that the other third is employed in abusing 
it. The editor of the Recorder, I porceive, no- 
tices the remarks of your correspondent * Barna- 
bas,” but he does not deny the truth of his alle- 
gations—He does not deny that his “sermon” 
on the kingdom was derived principally from the 
debate on baptism. Now, sir, it must be deemed 
ungenerous, to say the least of it, for a man to 
derive benefits from anothor, and then abuse him 
or it. 

t It is lawful to learn even from an enemy.” 
And surely candor requires that we should ac- 
knowledge our obligations—or if we cannot do 
this, at least be silent about it, and not deride 
tbe bridge which carries us across the stream. 

If the religious communities could only under- 
stand, that itis just as possible for thein to worship 
without clergymen, as for the political commu- 
nity to govern itself without kings; if it were 

andermood, that “the Church” is the light 
of the World; and that the plan on which their 
leaders now teach them, has necessarily a ten- 
dency to render them ignorant of the religion 
they profese;—if, too, they knew the bencfite 

privileges of the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his sons frce—I do think they would rise 
im all the majesty of their strength, and consign 
the clergy to that silence to which their igno- 
rance justly entitles them. 

To all the abuses of the christian religion al- 
ready enumerated, I may add that the zeal now 
exhibited by the modern Baptists, is not such as 
was formerly in vogue. 

Ifa preacher can get the people converted— 
and boast of the number he has baptized, he 
seems satisfied. He gues to a place, for instance, 
and makes a “revival ”—-(for I cannot but be- 
lieve that there are some men who can meake a 
“revival”? just when they please.) The people 
crowd into the church, and fora time appear 
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most important thing in the world. We should . 
not, therefore, even for a moment, allow the 
thought, that s small a portion of our time 
alone, should be devoted toit. To provide things 
honest in the sight of all men, is a christian duty 
—but to labor for the gratification of our wishes, 
rather than of our wants, is to rob God of the 
time which ought to be devoted tohim—his peo- 
ple of their demands upon ue—and our fellow 
sinners of the light which God has command- 
ed us to exhibit for their benefit. 

In all these principles, they were evidently 
governed by the plaineat dictates of the word 
of God, which they had for their only confession 
of faith. 

The * signs of the times” indicate some won- 
derful revolution in the state of the world. This 
every candid and careful observer must see. To 
close our eyes, therefore, against it, is to act as 
the Ephesians did, when the uproar was raised 
by the teachings of Paul. May God grant that 
all who sincerely love the truth, may obey it 
with one heart; and may the happy period arrive, 
when the disciples shall walk together in the 
fear of God, and comfort of the Holy Spirit, and 
be multipled. 


Preface of the King’s Translators. 
[Continued from page 515.] 

But it is high time to leave them and to shew 
in brief what we proposed to ourselves, and what 
course we held in this our perusall and survey of 
the bible. Truly (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
a bad one a good one, (for then the imputation of 
Sixtus had been true in some sort, that our peo- 
ple had been fed with gall of dragons instead of 
wine, with wheat instead of milk) but to make a 
good one better, or out of many good ones, one 
principall good one, not justly to be excepted 
against; that hath been our endeavour, that our 
mark: To that purpose there were many chosen, 


extremely zcalous. Aftera while the preacher | that were greater in other mens eyes than in 


leaves them, and goes, in the character of an 
— — into other parte; and wherever he 
oes he makes a stir, But just notice the deso- 
ations which follow him. 

Apostacy, with awful strides, follows in his 
train, and, in many instances, the Jast state “of 
the people he has visited is worse than the first.” 
It is more important, if poasible, to sct the disci- 
ples in order, then it is to make them. 
without they obey their King, they had better 
not profess to be hie disciples. All the religion 
ofa social kind, however, of the modern Baptiste, 


For | 





their own, and that sought the truth rather then 
their own praise. Again, they came or were 
thought to come to the work, not ezercendi 

(as one saith) but ezercitati, that is, learned, not 
to learn; For the chief overseer and egy casacing UN- 
der his Majestie, to whom not onely we, but 
also our whole Church was much bound, knew 
by his wisdome, which thing also Nazianzen 
taught so long ago, that it is a preposterous or- 
der to teach first, and to learn after, yea, that 


To iy wide negapipay pariavisn, tO lea and practise to- 
gether, is neither commendable for the work man, 


consists in hearing preaching; and that often but | nor safo for the work. Therefore such were 


once ina month. 


‘thought upon, as could say modestly with S. 


To keep the commandments of their King, is | Hierome, Et Hebræum sermonem ex parte didici- 


seldom thought of in their assemblies. They 


mus, & in Latino pene ab ipsis incunabulis, &c. 


have, indced, a “sacrament”? once in a while; , detriti gumus; both we have learned the Hebrew 


but the rending and studying of the Word, and 
inutual exhortation are altogether inadmissible. 
None but “ the called and sent” must attempt to 
address their fellow sinners in public, eventhough 





t tongue in part, and in the Latine we have been 


exercised almost from our very cradle. Saint Hie- 
rome maketh no mention of the Greek tongue 
wherein yet he did excell; because he translate 


the * laymen” of the chutch, be far more intelli- | not the Old Testament out ofthe Greck, but out of 


gent in the truth than thcir teachers. 


eople are nut now “kings and priests” to God. | 


The | the Hebrew. And in what sort did these assem- 


ble? In the trust of their own knowledge, or of 


he clergy occupy this character, and the people į their sharpnesse of wit, or dcepnesse of judge- 


must sit and look on, while their leaders worship. 
In this, the modern Baptists have aped their more 
respectable ncighbore, the Catholica and Presby- 
teriana; 80 true is it, that “evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” 

„I beg, Mr. Editor, to say, in conclusion, that 
if our religion is what it professes to be, it is the 


ment, as it were in an arm of flesh? 
They trusted in him that hath the key of David, 
opening and no man shutting, they prayed to the 





Atno hand. 


Lord the Father of our Lord, tothe effect that 8. 
Augustine did; O let thy scriptures be my 


pure delight, let me not be deceived in them, 


neither let me deceive by them. In this con- 
57 
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. fidence, and with this devotion did they as- 
semble together, not too many, lest one should 
trouble another; and yet man Hest many things 
haply might escape them. If you ask what they 
had before them, truly it was the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, the Greek of the New.— 
These are the two — pipes, or rather con- 
duits, where-through the olive-branches empiy 
themselves into the gold. Saint Augustine calie 
eth them precedent, or original tongues; S. Hie- 
rome, fountains. The eame 8. Hierome affirmeth, 
and Gratian hath not spared to put ìt into his de- 
cree, that as the credit of the old books (he mean- 
eth of the Old Testament) is to be tried by the 
Hebrew volumes; so of the New by the Greek 
tongue, he meaneth by the originall Greck. If 
truth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence 
should a translation be made, but out of them? 
These tongues therefore, the Scriptures we say 
1n those tongues, we set before us to translate, 
being the tongues wherein God was pleased to 
speak to his Church by his Prophets and Apos- 

es. Neither did we run over the work with 
that posting hast that the Septuagint did, if that 
be true which is reported of them, that they fin- 
ished it in seventie two days; neither were we 
berred or hindred from going over it again, hav- 
ing once done it, like S. Hierome, if that be true 
which himeelf reporteth, that he could no sooner 
write any thing, but presently it was caught 
from him, and published, and he could not have 
leave to mend ìt; — to be short, were we 


the first that fell in hand with translating the 
Scripture into English, and consequently desti- 
tute of former helps, as it is written of Origen, 


that he was the first in a manner, that put his 
hand to write commentaries upon the Scripture 
and therefore no marvell, if he overshot himself 
many times. None of these things: the work 
hath not been hudled up in seventie two dayes, 
but hath cost the workmen, as light as it seemeth, 
the pains of twice seven times seventie two dayea, 
and more. Matters of such weight and conse- 
quence are to be speeded with matunty; for in 
a businesse of moment a man feareth not the 
blame of convenient slacknesse. Neither did 
we think much to oonsult the translatours or com- 
mentatours, Chaldee, Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or 
Latine, no nor the Spanish, French, Italian or 
Dutch, neither did we disdain to revise that which 
we had done, and to bring back to the anvil that 
which we had hammered; but having and using as 
great helps as were necdtull, and fearing no re- 
proach for slownesse, nor coveting praise for ex- 

edition, we have at the length, through the good 
kand of the Lord upon us, brought the work to 
that passe that you sce. 

Some peradventure would have no variety of 
senses to be set in the margine, lest the authority 
of the Scriptures for deciding of controversies by 
that shew of uncertainty, should somewhat be 
shaken. But we hold their judgment not to be 
eo sound in tbis point. For though, whatsoever 
things are necessary, are manifest, as S. Chrysos- 
tome saith: and as S. Augustine, In those things 
that are plainly set down in the Scriptures, all 
such matters are found that concern faith, hope, 
and charity: Yet for al! that it cannot be dissem- 
bled, that partly to exercise and whet our wits, 
partly to wean the curious from lothing of them 
for their everywhere plainnesse, partly also to 
stirre up our devotion to crave the assistance of 
God’s Spirit by prayer; and lastly, that we might 
be forward to seek aid of our brethren by con- 
ference, and never scorn those that be not in all 
respects so complete as they should be, being to 
seek in many things ourselves, it hath pleased 
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God in his divine providence, here and there to 
scatter words and sentences of thet difficultie 
and doubtfulnesse, not in doctrinal! points thet 
concem salvation (for in such it hath been 
vouched that the Scriptures are plain) but in 
matters of lesse moment, that fearfulnesse would 
better beseem us than confidence, and if we will 
resolve, to resolve upon modesty with S. Au 
tine, (though not in this same case altogether, yet 
upon the same ground) Melius est tare de 
i m liligare de incertis: It is better to 
make doubt of those things which are secret, 
then to etrive about those things that are uncer- 
tain. There be many words in the Scriptures 
which he never found there but once, (having 
neither brother nor neighbor, as the Hebrews 
speak) so that we cannot be holpen by conter 
ence of — Aguin, there be many rare 
names of certain birds, beasts, and precious 
stones, &c. concerning which the Hebrews them- 
selves are so divided among themselves for judge- 
ment, that they may seem to have defined this 
or that, rather because they would say something, 
then because they were sure of that which they 
said, as S. Hierome somewhere saith of the Sep- 
tuagint. Now in such a case, doth not a margine 
do well to admonish the Reader to seek further, 
and not to conclude or dogmatize upon this or 
that peremptorily? Foras it is a fault of incre- 
dulity, to doubt of those things that are evident; 
so to determine of such things as the Spirit of 
God bath left (even in the judgement of the ju- 
dicious) questionable, can be no lease then pre- 
sumption. Therefore as Saint Augustine saith, 
that variety of translations is profitable for the 
finding out of the sense of the Scriptures: so 
diversitie of signification and sense in the mar- 
gine, where the text is not so clear, must needs 
o good, yea, is necessary as we arc perswaded. 
We know that Siztus Quintus expressly forbid- 
deth, that any variety of readings of their vulger 
edition, should be put in the margine (which 
though it be not altogether the same thing to 
that we have in hand, yet it looketh that way) 
but we think he hath not all of his own side his 
favourers, for this conceit. They that are wise 
had rather have their judgements at libertie in 
differences of readings, then to be captivated 
to one, when it may be the other. If they were 
sure that their high priest had all laws shut 
up in his breast, as Paul the second bragged, 
and that he were as free from errour by speciall 
—— as the Dictatours of Rome were made 
y law inviolable, it were another matter; then 
his word were an oracle, his opinion a decision. 
But the eyes of the world are now open, God be 
thanked, and haye been a great while, they finde 
that he is subject to the same affections and in- 
tirmities that others be; that his body is subject 
to wounds, and therefore so much as he provcth; 
not as much as he claimeth, they grant and 
embrace. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. } 


Doctor Noel vs. Creeds. 

IT gives me pleasure to find that Dr. Noel has 
given as public and forcible a testimony against 
creeds, as he ever gave in their favor. He has 
laid his axe to the root of the tree, and asserted 
that the “Head of the Church has long since 
put an end to the business of legislation for the 
Church—But the following extract from a “cir- 
cular” published in the Baptist Recorder, Dec. 
13, 1828—fully asserts the Doctor’s resentment 
against both creeds and creed makers. 

“ Now, be it known to all advocates of free or 
open communion, that we do most solemnly p 
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test against all ecclesiastica] attempts to prescribe 
terms of communion. The Head of the Church 
has vested no power in any community on earth, 
to make or modify laws or ordinances. To at- 
tempt it, is an impious invasion of his supreme 
prerogative. He has long since put an 
end to the business of legislation for the church. 
In the sovereign exercise of his power as King 
of kings, he has prescribed the terms and condi- 
tions on which his people shall have a place in 
hie house and a seat at his table. It may be 
jestly expected of his friends that they will re- 
ceive his code entire, with gratitude and sub- 
mission; that they will not arraign bis wisdom, 
wound his majesty, and sully his glory, by as- 
cribing imperfection to his plan. Before they 
approach the symbole of his broken body and 
shed blood, it mes them to wear the simple 
attire of saints, not the gorgeous livery of the 
beast. If neither Moses nor the Elders of Jerael 
could change a pin® of the Tabernacle, can 
those living under the new economy open up a 
new way to the Lord’s table and be guiltless? 
The Spirit of inspiration points with unerring 
hand to one way aday through the sacra- 
mental ve of Jesus. If others venture to 
bridge his grave, in order to reach the eucharis- 
tic banquet, let them see to it. We would have 
ou to keep the ordinances as they were once 
elivered, carefully observing the order as well 
es the manner. ‘To observe them in any other 
order or manner, impair their sanctity and di- 
vests them of their sacred character.” 


Doetor Noel for “the entire Code.” 

I am as much pleased to find the Doctor advo- 
cating “the entire code” or ancient order of 
things, asto see him so nobly and boldly opposed 
to Creodism. Ido not know, indeed, how he un- 
derstands the entire code. But he says that 
Christians should submit with gratitude to be 
governed by the entire code—I wish some of the 
popalars would shew us in what page, or chapter 
of the entire code, we shall find a law for monthly 
or quarterly breaking of bread, for Saturday 
meetings for business—for one bishop to four 
ehurches; for text preaching, &c. &c. &c. now 
in fashion among some Baptists of the 
old stamp!! 

“We would have you,” says he, “keep the 

inances as they were once delivered, care- 
fally observing the order as well as the manner.” 
This ia all I contend for—Now, you bishops of 
the modem old stamp, tell us when was your 
order once delivered: and where!—? our 
order of worship is to meet once a week, sing 
two or three hymna, hear one sermon on a text 
such as some you will find in this number, an 
hear @ prayer or two—In warm times you shake 
hands too, but in cold times you dispense with 
that also. Let us have the entire code! 


Tue following Constitution of a Church late} 
— my hends.—Can any one find fault with 
it ` . 5 


Bee next No. * 527, Queries x D " fa a and 


“The Church “at ——, believing that the 
Charch of God in the Gospel, in its covenant, 
constitution, denomination, doctrine, laws, ordi- 
nances, offices, duties and privileges, is the only 
divinely established order of religious society 


» The pins of the old tabernacle were not made of 

- Bat, really, ping, pilasters, aad skins of some 
modern tabernacies in good repute, are all of human con- 
Afer what mode! are the Baptist tabernacies 


of the modern old stamp constructed? Ep. 
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that now exists in the world; and that all others 
in-reference to it, which differ or are distinguish- 
ed from it, in any of these particulars are 
echismatic, and forbidden; disowna any other 
church covenant than the new covenant in the 
blood of Christ, or any other constitution or 
actual state of the church as of divine appoint- 
ment than that which is built upon the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of the — es and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

She acknowledges no other bond of chureh 
union or principle of christian fellowship than 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, love, and obedi- 
ence to him according to the Gospel, and love to 
his people. 

She rejects all human inventions, and sectari- 
an peculiarities, commandments of men in reli- 
gion, and acknowledges no doctrine or ordi- 
nances but those that are revealed in the' word 
of God, and which are manifested in the words 
and sentences, facts, statements and connexions 
in which they are made known in the fixed style 
of the Holy Spirit, regarding the word of God 
revealed to the Apostles and Evangelists in the 
New Testament, as the proper expounder and 
interpreter of what is written of Jesus Christ by 
Moses and the Prophets, and in the Psalms in 
the Old Testament. 

She holds Christian fellowship in breaking of 
bread with all the saints of God who have made 
a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are orderly members of some church, and who 
hold fellowship with the Apostles and Evangel- 
ists in what they heard, saw, looked upon, and 
handled of the word of eternal life, and which 
they have declared and written I John i. t, 4. 
and: who consider themselves as directly under 
the authority of Jesus Christ as the one Law- 
giver, and the author and finisher of their faith, 
and acknowledge the obligation and duty con- ` 
scientiously to practice the ordinances and 
duties of the Gospel, as they are, or shall be, 
made known to them in the word of God: being 
confidently assured that schism ie a sin, and that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has given no power or au- 
thority to any individual, or association of men, 
to compromise away, or to alter or modify an 
truth in doctrine, ordinance, or duty, to promote 
fellowship or union, and that christian union, 
through the word of the Apostles, by faith in 
Jesus Christ and the government of the perfect 
law of liberty, is the only one practicable for the 
glory of God, the happiness of the saints, and the 
conversion of the world as is evinced in the inter- 
cessory prayer of Jesus Christ, John xvii. 20, 2}, 

This church admits none to membership until 
after they have been immersed on a profession 
of their faith into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. 


no other way than by a 


— — ni 

What is it to be “ born again?” John iii. 3. 
Answer. The person who first used this figu- 
Tative expression was the Saviour of the world. 
And he explained it in the same discourse, (John 
iii.) He represented it as being born of water, 
and of Spirit. Every one that is born of wa- 
ter and Spirit is born again. But if any one sey, 
that nang born of water, is a figure, we must 
say, that being born of Spirit, is also a figure.— 
e shail, then, hear Paul, Peter, John, and 

59 


ing it to the catalogue. 
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James; and they are the only writers who use 
any words or phrases similar to these. Paul in 
his letter to 
saved us, not only by works, but through the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit.” This is being born of water and 
Spint. The washing, or bath of regeneration, 
(or immersion) is contradistinguished from the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit. These are joined 
together, and let no man separate them. Peter 
eays, “ We are born again, or regenerated, not 
of corruptidle, but of incorruptible seed, viz. 
through the word of the living God which re- 
mains for ever;’? and this word, he adds, “is the 
ospel.” And John says, “He that believes that 
esus is the Messiah, is begotten by God."— 
Janes, in speaking of begetting, says, “Of his 
own wiil he has impregnated us by the word of 
truth” This is the whole testimony upon this 
subject. I answer, then, every one who is im- 
mersed in the name of the Lord Jesua, and who 
is renewed in bis heart by the Holy Spirit, is 
born again. 
Query II. 
How can we be assured that this work is ac- 
complished in us? 
newer. Our immersion into the name of the 
Father, &c. is an act of which we are conscious 
at the time, and which we can remember; and 
our spirit is, when renewed by the Spirit of God 
also conscious that we love the brethren an 
love God; and we are assured, as John teaches, 
that we have passed from death to life when we 
love the brethren. 
uery III. 


8 

What foundation from scripture have we to 
believe that we may be assured of our salvation 
or that our sins are forgiven? 

Anscer, This ia a question of great moment, 
and bears upon the preceding. I answer it thus: 

1. No person can forgive sins but God. 2. No- 
thing can assure us that our sins are forgiven but 
the testimony of God. Now, unless we can have 
the testimony of God that our sins are forgiven, 
we can have no assurance that they are forgiven. 


: 3. I assert that there is but one action ordained 


or commanded in the New Testament, to which 
God has promised or testified that he will forgive 
oursins. ‘This action is christian immersion.* To 
him that believes and is immersed, God has tcs- 
tified or promised salvation, or the forgiveness 
of sing. He has promised pardon through im- 
mersion; and therefore he who helieves and is 
immersed, has the testimony of God that his sins 
are forgiven. Paul was assured that his sins 
were forgiven when he came up out of the wa- 
ter—so were the three thousand on Pentecost— 
so were all who believed and were baptized 
in primitive times. Hence they rejoiced, were 
glad, and boasted in God. Hence saya John, “J 
ave written to you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you.” This is the testimo- 
ny of God. [lence said Paul, ‘forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Christ's sake, has forgiven 
you.” 
Query IV. 
May we believe that a conviction of forgive- 
ness of sins in this life, is often, or ever, an in- 
stantaneous operation of the spirit; so strong, 
and so clear, as not to be mistaken by the person 
80 operated upon? Or is it more frequently a 
gradual work, by which the whole soul is drawn 
to God? 


= This is spoken of the salvation of ainners. Immersion 
ts the action for the pardon of sinners; prayer the exercise 
through which erring saints are forgiven. 


PopLiemga. 
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Answer. This question ia in the language of 
scholastic theology. Itis anticipated in the pre- 
ceding question and answers but we ehail give 
it a distinct answer. Our convictions are very 
frequently the result of preconceived opinions. 
But our consciousness of forgiveness is not made 
to proceed from any inward impulses, voices, or 
operations, either instantaneous or gradual, but 
from a surer and more certain foundation—the 
testimony of God addressed to our eare. If ope 
rations, impulses, or feclings, were to be the ba- 
sis of our conviction, it would be founding the 
most important of all knowledge npon the most 
uncertain of all foundations. “The heart of 
man is deceitful above all things;”? and “ He that 
trusts in his own heart, is a fool.» But in the 
gospel our knowledge of forgiveness is made to 

epend upon the immutable and —— promise 
of God. For exes I believe the testimony 
concerning Jesus o Nazareth in the apostolic 
import of it. I'then feel myself commanded to 
be immersed for the forgiveness of my sins. I 
arise and obey. I then receive it, and am as- 


sured of it, because God cannot deceive. Thus 


I walk by faith—not by feeling. The belief of 
my forgiveness now rests upon the testimony of 
God; and my assurance of its truth and infalli- 
ble certainty, produces in me the sense of for- 
iveness, peace, and joy ina ney spirit, Thus 
have peace with God, which rules in my heart; 
constantly too, for he is faithful who hae promised. 
All the darkness, gloom, uncertainty, and con- 


jecture, in the religious community upon this 
subject, are the genuine fruits of the 


opuler 
teaching. And so long as the present theorics 


and systems are in fashion, it will not, it cannot, 


bo any better. But so soon as men are led to 
rely upon the testimony of God instead of their 


own conceits; so soon as they understand and 


believe the ancient gospel, they will begin to ex- 
perience the joys and felicitics which were the 
portion of those taught by the apostles, [tis 
the ancient gospel which will break down all 
the superstition, schism, and sectarianism in this 
age. It is,as is daily proved to us, the most 
puissant weapon ever wielded; and, like a sharp 
two-edged sword, will cut to pieces all the sec- 
tarianism of christendom, and make infidelity 
stop its mouth and hang its head. 


e ; 

Can we not be in a stato of salvation without 
the conviction that our sins are forgiven? 

Answer. “The state of salvation,” is a curi- 
ous phrase. ‘The state of matrimony” ia equiv- 
alent to “the married state.” The state of ssl- 
vation is equivalent to the saved state. Now, 
“Scan we not be in a state of matrimony without 
the conviction that we are married?” J say, No 
—unleas we have very bad memories, and no 
conjugal affection. 

Schoolmen have bewildered christendom with 
their reveries upon “a atate of salvation,” and “s 
salrable state.’ ‘Like priest, like people,” iss 

eneral truth, with but few exceptions; and, 
therefore, under the present darkness, it is pos 
sible for persons to be believers in Jesus Christ, 
and yet doubtful whether their sins are forgiven. 
But this is not the only difficulty. There are 
many who conceit that their sins are forgiven, 
without any just foundation. They reason them- 
selves into this opinion. ‘I feel so and thus; 
but all who feel thus and so, have their sins for- 

iven; therefore 1 have forgiveness.” In many 
instances the delusion is in opposite conclusions 
from the same premises. One fancies himeelf 
forgiven, and another doubts his forgiveness from 
the very same premises. But the ancient aoe 
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tians had not to gather the conviction of the par- 
don of their sins from internal sensations or feel- 
ings; but all their happy sensations arose from 
the conviction that they were forgiven. This 
was derived from the divine testimony, the only 
certain foundation on which any man can be- 
lieve or know that his sins are forgiven. 
cra auey Fi 

Has true faith in Christ these two fruits insep- 
arably attending it—dominion over sin, and con- 
stant peace from a sense of forgiveness? 

Answer. Ass sincere or unieigned belief in 
Jesus Christ is always an operative principle, and 
=e to obedience, they who possess it are not 
under the dominion of sin, nor under a guilty 
conscience. Any belief that leaves its possessor 
under the guilt and dominion of sin, is a coun- 
terfeit—a dead faith, and worth nothing. 

The above six queries are from Essex, Va.— 

and are signed —— 


Is it, or is it not, through faith in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that we receive the remission of our 
sins in the act of immersion? 

Answer. I had thought that in my Essays on 
Immersion this point was fully settled. Every 
single blessing, and all blessings collectively, ap- 

ining to salvation, flow to us from the sacri- 

ce of Jesus the Son of God. The value and 
efficacy of his sacrifice is the very document it- 
self which constitutes the burthen of the tes- 
timony. Belief of shig ee ony is what im- 
pels usinto the water. Knowing that the effica- 
cy of this blood is to be communicated to our 
consciences in the way which God has pleased 
to appoint, we “stagger not at the promise of 
God,”? but flee to the sacred ordinance which 
brings the blood of Jesus in contact with our con- 
sciences. Without knowing and believing this, 
immersion is as empty asa blasted nut. The 
shell is there, but the kernel is wanting. The 
simplicity of this gracious provision has stagger- 
ed many. Can forgiveness, they say, be obtain- 
ed so easily? Did they but reflect that the more 
easily and more sensibly it is obtained, the more 
eee it is to the nature of the divine favor, 
which ahvays makes the most needed Wessings the 
most accessible. Again, asto an equivalent on 
our part, either as to the procurement of the 
blessing or as tog return for it, it is all one what 
that should be. We have nothing, and could 
give nothing. Let the wisest man on earth pre- 
sume to show any thought, word, or action, by 
which, through which, or on account of which 
@ person’s sins are, or might be remitted, and i 
will undertake to show that there is more wie- 
dom, i. e. fitness and propriety in making chris- 
tian immersion that action, than any other.— 
But this Ewy connected with faith in the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which blood is the only con- 

j ion in the universe worthy of the bestow- 
ment of such blessings upon the children of men. 

a query came from Lexington, Ky. 

four questions from Mount Vernon, Ky. we 
select one, the others being already answered 
in the previous volumes of this work: 
: VIII. 

Is not baptism by sprinkling or pouring, a valid 
baptism, provided the candidate honestly believes 
sither is the correct mode from having read the 
Testament? 

Answer. Put the terms into English, and the 
question destroys ilself. Is not immersion by 

rinkling a real immersion!!! Or put it into 

reek, and it commits suicide. Is not baptism 


by rantism real baptism? And no honesty in 
thinking, will convert one action into another, or 
3Q 
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make one creature another. If I were honestly 
to think that the burning of a heretic was acce 
table to God, my honesty in thought would not 
make the action acceptable. 

Other Queries an hand will be disposed of in 





their turn. Eprror. 

Essays on Man in his primitive state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. VH 


The Patriarchal Ago.—No. III. 

As we are left to inference to learn the insti- 
tution of sacrifice; we are made debtors to the 
same source of information for all our knowledge 
of the origin of the prieajhood of the patriarchal 
age. It appeare that as God raised up, by a spe- 
cial call and designation, the ancient prophets: 
in a similar way he originated and appointed the 
first priest of a public character. Under the ne- 
ceasity of circumstances, in the commencement 
of the human family, natural brothers and sis 
ters entered into the marriage relation. From a 
similar necessity, each person who offered up a 
sacrifice, officiated at the altar. But in process 
of time arrangements, called laws, were made 
for the better accomplishment of all the high 
ende of society, both natural and religious. As 
the first intimation of sacrifice is made with a 
reference to the martyrdom of Abel, so the first 
intimation of a public priest, is made with a ref- 
erence to Abraham’s return from the slaughter 
of the kings. Then it was that Melchisedeck, 
king of Salem, and ‘Paes of the Most High God, 
carried out his bread and wine to the patriarch 
Abraham, blessed him, and received from him a 
tythe of the spoils of war. That this illustrious 
priest was tmmediately called, initiated, and or- 
dained by God, is not only to be presumed from 
the circumstances of his — in the nar- 
rative of Moses, but it is to be learned from the 
comments of Paul in his letter to the Hebrews. 
There he assures us that Melchisedeck had nei- 
ther predecessor, nor auccessor,in his office. He 
derived it not by a hereditary right from any an- 
cestor; and his office was not, like that of Aaron, 
to be transmitted by descent to another. Hence 
it was of a dignity superior to that of Aaron, 
which was transferable, and, excepting in the 
case of Aaron, was as hereditary as a family 
name. Melchisedeck was, therefore, invested 
with the office by a epecial call; and wae pub- 
licly recognized by, not only his cotemporaries 
in general, but by the Patriarch Abraham, as the 
Priest of the Most Eigh God. 

The Greek of Paul in the Hebrews is rather 
paraphrased, than tranalated by Thompson. But 
yet he gives the sense pretty well. He says, 
“ Melchisedeck was, in the first place, by the in- 
terpretation of his name, king of righteousness; 
kad. in the next place, he was actually king of 
Salem; that is, king of peace; of whose father 
and mother there is no mention, no account of 
descent, nor of the beginning of his days, nor 
the end of his life. But likened to the Son of 
God, he abides a priest continually.” Pauls 
design, as the argument shews, was to exhibit 
the superiority in point of dignity, of the office 
of Meichisedeck to that of Aaron. Both priests, 
by a divine call and inveetiture, yet different in 
order or dignity. The glory of that of Melchis- 
edeck was, that it was underived and incommu- 
nicable. Aaron’s call and appointment, were 
equally divine, but his priesthood was to ran 
through many persons; each of which was to 
derive it from, and to communicate it to, another 
like himself. Moreover, the office of Melchise- 
deck was more publicthan that of Aaron. * 
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nation onl 
Aaron. But the whole human race had an equal 
interest in that of Melchisedeck. The fact of 
the patriarch Abraham receiving the benediction 
from Mclchisedeck, and of Levi and Aaron him- 
self paying tithes to Melchiscdeck in the person 
of Abrahain, exhibited its superior excellency 
and glory. No period of time, no length of 
years, impaired the dignity or utility of the office 
of Melchisedeck. And the more illustrious fact 
that the glorious high priest of the christian pro- 
fession was constituted according to the order of 
Melchisedeck, and not according to the order of 
Aaron, speaks still more distinctly of the superi- 
or emincnce of tho office of the king of Salem; 
who wears upon his head, not the diadem alone, 
but the mitre also. Ho wears the crown and 
stands before the altar. 

That there was a law regulating the rights, 
honors, services, and immunitics of Melchise- 
deck is also to be inferred, from the aphorism of 
Paul, who makesa change of the priesthood ne- 
cessarily productive of a change also of the law. 
« For,” says he, “the priesthood being changed, 
there is of necessity a change also in the law.” 
This was true in the case of Melchisedeck and 
Aaron, or it was to no purpose to argue the ne- 
ceasity of it in the case of Aaron and Christ. 

That priests were common in the patriarchal 
age, may be learned from the fact that all the 
nations of antiquity from the era of Melchise- 
deck, to that of Aaron, hed priests. Joseph 
married the daughter of the priest of On. Mo- 
ees married the daughter of the priest of Midian. 
The priests of Egypt were a numerous class in 
the days of the Pharaohs. Their land was not 
‘ purchased by Pharaoh, and they had a portion 
assigned them by the king. Young men were 
chosen in Israel to officiato as priests before the 
order of Levi was set apart. All of which facts 
go to show that priests were appointed in all the 
ancient nations before the Aaronic order was in- 
stituted. Indeed we find notonly Abel, but No- 
ah, Abraham, Abimelech, Laban, Ivaac, and 
Jacob officiating at the altar, and performing 
the office of priests in the patriarchal age. So 
that all the nations must have derived this office 
and custom from those favored with divine com- 
munications. Notwithstanding that the patri- 
arche ail officiated at the altar, yet in the calland 
investiture of Melchisedeck, there was a pecu- 
hianty which elevated him above all others in 
that age. He appears to have been as far elc- 
vated in dignity above all who officiated at the 
altar, above all the pa‘:iarchs who offered vic- 
tims, as Aaron waa above all the priests of the 
house of Levi. 

But we are not to view the office of the priest- 
hood of the patriarchal age as exclusively re- 
stricted to the duties of the altar. Intercession 
end benediction were essential parts of the ser- 
vices which they rendered their cotemporaries. 
Thus Abraham intercedes for Sodom with a 
familiarity and a perseverance which could not 
have arisen from any other reason or cause than 
a consciousness that in consequence of a divine 
appointment he had inore power with God than 
Ordinary men. For the same reason Melchise- 
deck presumed to bless Abraham; and as Paul 
argues, beyond all contradiction the interior is 
blessed by the superior. For this reason also the 
other patriarchs who wern, lixe Isaac, the first 

tm; or who, like Jacob, had beught the rights 
of primogeniture, acted aa the priests of the fa- 
mily and blessed their offapring: and households. 
It was the disparagement of this honour and 


privilege which made Esau appear so wicked in 
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tage. 

‘A word or two more and we dismiss the priest- 
hood of the patriarchal age. The origin of this 
divine institution is to be found in the fact that 
no sinful man can have access to God but 
through a Mediator. This lesson was taught in 
every age of the world; and no religious institu- 
tion, divinely established, has appeared, tn which 
the office of a Mediator was nut the most promi- 
nent part. We sce the first religious actions 
performed on earth were et the altar. But there 
never would have been priest, victim, nor inter- 
cessor, had it been compatible fur a friendly cor- 
respondence to have subsisted on any other terms 
between the Holy One who inhabits eternity, and 
sinful mortals. No man ever could, ever da, or 
ever will, find access to God, and acceptance 
with him, but through a Mediator. No prayers, 
no interecssions, no religious services, can avail 
to any purpose, unless this necessity be known 
and regarded. It was pure benevolence on the 
part of Heaven which first disclosed the secret, 
originated the practice, and through it commu- 
nicated blessings to men. It was fromm the plain- 
ness of this necessity that all the worshippers of 
God, in the first awe of the world, so universally 
and so readily embraced this gracious provision; 
and fron the pious fathers ot all the nations it 
became as universal as the whole human race. 
Hence amongst all people however rude and 
barbarous, however civilized and polished, we 
find mediators, altars, and sacrifices. This uni- 
versal usage, as ancient as the remotest annals 
of the world, presents to the philosophic mind a 
stupendous monument in favor of supernatural 
revelation; which, like a rock inthe midst of 
the ocean, proves that there is a bottom to the 
mighty deep, and that eo firm as not to be sha- 
ken by winds or waves, how turbulent and bois 
terous soever. How vain, then, the expectation 
of the Deist, who, while he admits the truth of 
one God, expects to come into his presence with- 
out the intervention of sacrifice, altar, or priest. 
But of this more fully hereatter, when we come 
in contact with the Sceptics. EDITOR. 





ye between immersing in the name, and 
mmersing into the name of the Father, Sn, and 

Holy Smrit; Being part of a Note in the Ap 

pendix to the second Edition of the New Trant 

lation. 

Now I am not desirous of diminishing the 
difference of meaning between immersing a petr- 
son in the nam: of the Father, au! infu te name 
of the Father. They are quite different ideus, 
But it will be asked, Is this a correct tranala:.cu! 
To which I answer most undoubtedly it is. For 
the preposition sç is that used in this place, and 
nota, By what inadvertency the King’s trans 
lators gave it in instcad of info in this passage, 
and elsewhere gave it info when speaking of the 
same ordinance, | presume not tosay. But they 
have been Pllowed by most of the modern trans 
lutors, and with them they translate it info in 
other places where it occurs, in relation to this 


| institution: For example—1 Cor. xii. 13. For by 


one spirit we are all immersed into one body; 
Rom. vi. 3. Dont you know that 80 many of you 
as Were immersed into Christ, were immersed 
into his death? Gal. iii. 27. As many of you 
as have been immersed into Christ, have put on 
Christ. . Now for the same reason they ought to 
have rendered the following passages the same 
way. els viii. 16. Only shay were immersed 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, xix. 3. Into 
.wbat were you then immersed? When they 
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heard this they were immersed into the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1 Cor. 1,13. Were you im- 
mersed into the name of Paul? Lest any should 
say, I had immersed into my own name. 1 Cor. 
x.1. Our Fathers were all immersed into Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea. Now in all these 
places it is os, The contrast between sç and 
« is clearly marked in the last quotation. The 
were immersed into Moses—not into the cloud, 
and into the sea, but in the cloud, and in the sea. 
To be immersed into Moses is one thing, and in 
the sea is another. To be immersed into the 
name of the Father, and in the name of the 
Father are just as distinct. “In the name” is 
P to “by the authority of.” Jn the name 
of the king, or commonwealth, is by the authority 
of the king or commonwealth. Now the question 
is, Did the Saviour mean that disciples were to 
be immersed by the authority of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit? If by the authority of the 
Father, for what purpose were they immersed? 
The authority by which any action 1s done is one 
thing, and the object for which it is done is 
another. None who can discriminate, can think 
that it is one and the same thing to be immersed | 
in the name of the Lord, and to be immersed | 
into the name of the Lord Jesus. The former: 
denotes the authority by which the action is per-! 
formed—the latter the object for which it is 
performed. Persons are said to enter into mat- 
nmony, to enter into an alliance, to go into debt, 
to run into danger. Now to be immersed into 
the name of the Lord Jesus was a form of speech 
in ancient usage as familiar and significant as 
any of the preceding. And when we analyze 
these expressions, we find they all import that 
the persons are cither under the obligations or 
influence of those things into which they are 
said to enter, dr into which they are introduced. 
Hence those tmmersed into one body, were under 
the influences and obligations of that body. 
Those immersed into Moses, assumed Moses as 
their lawgiver, guide, and protecter, and risked 
every thing upon his authority, wisdom, power, 
and goodness, Those who were immersed into 
Christ, put him on, or acknowledwved his authority 
and Jaws, and were governed by his will: and 
those who were iminersed into the name of tie 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, regarded the Father 
as the fuuntain of all authoritys—tne Son as the 
only Saviour—and the Holy Spirit as the only 
advocate of the truth, and teacher of christianity. 
Ilence such persons as were immersed into the 
name of the Father, acknowledged him as the 
only living and true God—Jesus Christ, as his 
only begotten Son, the Saviour of the world— 
ead the Holy Spirit as the only successful advo- 
cate of the truth of christianity upon carth. Pa- 
gans, therefore, when immersed into the name 
of the Father, &c. renounced all the names that 
were worshipped by the Pagan world—all the 
saviours in which the Gentiles trusted; and all 
the inspiration and philosophy of which the bea- 
then boasted. A woman, when she enters into 
matrimony, assumes the name of her husband, 
acknowledges him as her Lord and master, sub- 
mits to his will, and looks to him for protection 
and support. Just so they who are iimnmersed 
into the name of Christ, assume his name, ac- 
knowledge him as Lord and Master, and look to 
him for support and protection. This view of the 
matter made Paul thank God when the christians 
of Corinth were assuming different names, (one 
the name of Paul, and another the name of Apol- 
loa, &c.) that be had immersed few or none of 
them, lest the report should get abroad that he 
had immersed them into his own name. 
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* But as this criticism is already tuo long, we 
shall only add that it would be quite anomalous 
to suppose that the command in the commission 
to make disciples, immersing them into the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, means by 
the authority of. There is not one solitary ex- 
ample of the sort in all the oracles.. Nothing is 
commanded to be done by the authority of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In the antecedent 
economy the supreme authority was in the name 
of the Father. In the — econumy the 
supreme authority is in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. But in no economy (for it is contrary 
to the genius of every economy) is the name 
of the Holy Spirit used as authoritative. No- 
thing was ever commanded to be done in the 
name, or by the authority of the Holy Spirit 
When we speak of authority here, it is not the 
authonty of a teacher, but the authority of a 
governor or lawgiver—a king or ruler. There 
is one sort of authority of which the Holy Spirit 
is possessed; and that is, to take the things of 
Christ and reveal them to us. His authority as 
a teacher we cheerfully submit to, but we speak 
here of the gubernatorial authority, the authority 
which a governor possesses. Invested with this 
authority, the Lord Jesus, in conjunction with 
his Father, sent the Holy Spirit to advocate his 
cause. The Father never gave the power of 
judging to the Holy Spirit. This he has given 
into the hands of the Lord Jesus. The Lord 
Messiuh shall judge the world, and therefore by 
his authority all things are tu be done in his 
kingdom. When Peter ordered the Gentiles to 
be immersed, he did it by the authority of the 
Lord Jesus. He says, “In the name of the Lord 
immerse them.” Here it is, «> ovemals, and not 
sg To ovowa, And it is by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus, or in the name of the Lord, that persons 
are to be immersed into the name of the Father. 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The great importance of 
the matters involved in this criticism will be a 
sufficient apology for the length of it. Indeed I 
scarcely know any criticism upon a single sylla- 
ble, of so much importance, in all the range of 
my conceptions, a8 this one.” 





President Edwards, on Fvifilling Engagements 
and Paying Debts. 
“Thou shalt not steal.”—Decalogue. 

——“ Try violate this command, in withhold- 
ing what belongs to their neighbour, when they 
are not faithful in any business which they have 
undertaken to do for their neighbour. If their 
neighbour has hired them to labor for him for a 
certain time, and they be not careful well to 
husband the time; if they be hired to day'’a 
labor, and be not careful to improve the day, as 
they have reason to think he who hired them 
justly expected of thein; or if they be hired to 
accomplish such a piece of work, and be not 
careful to do it well, but do it slightly, do it not 
as if it were for themselves, or as a would 
have others do for them, when they in like man- 
ner intrust them with any business of theirs; or 
if they be intrusted with any particular affair, 
which they undertake, but usu not that care, 
contrivance, and diligence, to manage it 80 as 
will be to the advantage of him who intrusta 
them, and as they would manage it, or would 
insist that it should be managed, if the affair 
were their own; in all these cases they unjustly 
withhold what belongs to their neighbor. 

“Another way in which men unjustly with- 
hold what is their neighbor's, is in neglecting to 
pay their debts. Sometimes this pappetia 9: 
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cause they run so far into dobt that they cannot 
reasonably hope to be able to pay their debts; 
and this they do, either through pride and affec- 
tation of living above their circumstances, or 
through a grasping, covetous disposition, or some 
other corrupt principle. Sometimes they neglect 
to pay their debts from carelessness of spirit 
about it, little concerning themselves whether 
they are paid or not, taking no care to go to their 
creditor’s, or to send to him; and if they sec him 
from time to time, they say nothing about their 
debte. Sometimes they neglect to pay their 
debts because it would put them to some incon- 
venience. The reason why they do it not, is not 
because they cannot do it, but because they can- 
not do it so conveniently as they desire; and so 
they rather choose to put their creditor to incon- 
venience by being without what properly be- 
longs to him, than to put themselves to inconve- 
nience by being without what does not belong to 
them, and what they have no right to detain. In 
any of these cases, they unjustly usurp the prop- 
erty of their neighbor. 

“ Sometimes persons have that by them with 
which they coul pay their debts if they would; 
but they want to lay out their money for some- 
thing else, to buy gay clothing for their children, 
or to advance their estates, or for some such end. 
They have other designs in hand, which mast 
fail if they pay their debts. When men thus 
withhold what is due, they unjustly usurp what 
is not their own. Sometimes they neglect to 
pay their debts, and their excuse for it is, that | 
thoir creditor does not need it; that he hasa 
penna estate, and can well bear to lie out of 

ismoney. Butif the creditor be ever so rich, that 

ives no right to the debtor to withhold from him 
that which belongs tohim. Ifit be due, it ought to 
be paid; for that is the very notion of its being 
due. It is no more lawful to withhold from a 
man what is his due, without his consent, be- 
cauec he is rich and able to do without it, than 
it is lawful to steal from a man because he is 
rich and able to bear the loss.” [Wholesome 
doctrine. ] 


No.8J Marcu 2, 1829. 
Election.—No. I. 


Ovr readers will recollect that in some of the 
previous volumes of this work we promised them 
a disquisition upon Election. ther matters 
pressing upon us we have delayed till now, and 
should probably have delayed still longer, had 
not a brother, much esteemed both on account 
of his clear and comprehensive views of the 
whole Institution of Heaven, and for his zeal 
and labora in the ancient gospel—made us a vis- 
it, and volunteered an essay or two on this sub- 
ject. Our agreement in sentiment and views 
of the christian religion being so exact in all 
matters hitherto discussed, I fear not to answer 
for him on this subject. If any ambiguity should, 
in the apprehension of our numerous readera, 
still rest upon the subject, I promise to elucidate 
this topic at full length. In the mean time I give 
place to him, as other matters now engross my 
attention. Eorror. 





“ Migrati Coloni.” 

Wren the apostles preached the gospel they 
gave commandment to the discipled to retain 
it as it had been delivered to them, anathema- 
tizing man and angel who should dare to disor- 
der, alter, ot corrupt it. The whole New Tcs- 
tament was written either to establish or defend 
it, or to detach it from the corruptions of Jews 
and Gentilcs, 1o whom it was either a stumbling | 
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block or an institution of manifest foolishness. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is directed against 
the corruptions of the former, who, under the 
mask of an affected zeal for the law of Moses, 
eagerly desired, like some modern zealots, to su- 
peradd it as “a rule of life.” But “if I or an 
angel,” says the Apostle, “ preach any thing else 
to you for gospel, fet him be accursed,” and he 
repeats the anathema. The four Bvangelizs, 
the great bulwarks of christianity, are for the 
pu of supporting its reality on the principle 
of the conformity of ite author's birth, life, offices, 
death, resurrectioh, and glorification to the pre- 
dictions of the ancient oracles and the t 
power of God. The Acts aro a history of its 
publication; and as there were not wanting 
nong the Greeks those who sufficiently abhor- 
red the resurrection, the reeder will find this 

art of the gospel abundantly defended and il- 
ustrated in the 15th chapter of Ist Corinthians. 
Besides perverting and maiming the glad tidings, 
some would have circumscribed its entire influ- 
ence to the Jewish nation, and “ forbid it to be 
preached to the Gentiles.” 

The gospel proposes three things as the sub- 
stance of the glad tidings to mankind—the re- 
mission of sins, the Holy Spirit, and eternal life; 
and the apostles every where, in — 
with their mission, plead for reformation towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
state of mind adapted to the reception of these 
inestimable blessings. In the proclamation of 
the gospel, therefore, these high matters were 
ordered thus—faith, reformation, baptiem for the 
remission of sins, the Holy Spirit, and eternal 
life; but how this order haa been deranged, 
some things added, some subtracted, and others 
changed, must be manifest to all who know, 
and, alas! who does not know this, that even 
now whole bodies of worshippers deny the re- 
surrection of the body; some would, to this day, 
euperadd the law as “a rule of life;” others de- 
ny the gift of a Holy Spirit; the Sociniane total- 
ly object to the sacrifice; and almost all who do 
embrace it reject nevertheless the remission of 
sins in baptisin, which the sacrifice has so great- 
ly secured to aj] who believe and reform. 

Some have substituted sprinkling, some the 
mourning bench, for the baptism of remission; 
and even those who most of all affect to be or- 
thodox, publicly preach in direct contradiction 
to God’s most universal commandment, that & 
man can neither belicve nor repent; they pub- 
lish that faith comes by the Spirit, and not by 
the word, “thus making the word of God of 
non-effect,”” and contradicting the apostles, who 
every where speak of the Spirit as a “Spin of 
promise”? to those who should reccive the gos 
pel. Others will immerse, but not for the re- 
mission of sins; and others preach the gospel 
maimed, disordered, changed, and corrupted, in 
connexion with a scholastic election, which not 
only retards the progress of the glad tidings, but 
oppeses itself to christian election—to political 
election—to all rational ideas of election, and 
causes the entire gospel to stink in the estima- 
tion of all unprejudiced men. 

The Apostles never preached election to 
unconverted people as the Calvinists do; and 
the disciples themselves were never spoken 
to on this matter as persons who had believed, 
because they were elect, but rather as those who 
were elected because they had believed—“ for- 
merly you were nota people, but now you are 
tho people of God;” ‘you are an elect race;” 
“make your calling and election sure.” After 
preaching the ancient gospel for a long time, I 
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am finally convinced nothing, not even the gross- 
est immorality, is so much opposed toits pro- 
gress, as the scholastic election, which, indeed, 
is just the old fatalism of the Greeks and Romans. 

very election necessarily suggests to us six 
things—the elector or electora—the person or 
persons elected—the principle on which the elec- 
tion proceede—the ends to be accomplished by it 
—when the election commenced, and when it 
shall cease. Let us peep at the scripture elec- 
tion, in this order; and, first, in regard to the 
elector. No one, I presume, wil! dispute that 
God is He. 2d. As for the person or persons 
elected, I would just observe, in accordance with 
the ancient oracles, that, although there were in 
the world previous to the days of Abraham, and 
even during the life of that patriarch, many who 
feared God and wrought righteousness; yet till 
then none but he ever worshipped the true God 
in the character of an elect person. Elect and 
election are words which do not occur in scrip- 
ture with a reference to any who lived before 
Abraham; previously there were no elect head, 
no elect body, no elect principles, no ends to be 
accomplished by an elect institution; and there- 
fore the scriptures speak of none of his contem- 
poraries as they speak of Abraham: ‘t Thou art 
the God who didst choose (i. e. — Abraham.” 
This patriarch, therefore, is positively and scrip- 
turally the first elect person mentioned in the 
divine oracles; consequently the history of the 
doctrine of election commences with the fact of 
God’s having chosen, for general and magnani- 
mous purposes, this ancient worthy. But the 
choice of Abraham was accompanied with the 
following promise, which at once reflected the 
highest praise on God and honor on the patri- 
arch: “In you and in your seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.” Now the Apos- 
tle, in Galatians iii. says, “The seed is Christ.” 
Substituting, therefore the definition for the term 
itself, then the promise would read, “In you 
and in Jesus Christ, or the Messiah, shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” God here, 
then, has set forth two persons in which a man 
may certainly be blessed: for let it be attentively 
noticed thatit is in Abraham and Christ, not out 
of them, that the blessing is to be obtained.— 
Christ and Abraham only are here represented 
as being strictly and primarily elect persons; for 
it is said of Christ, “Behold my elect.” All 
other persons must be found in them before they 
are elect, and as a person can be related to A- 
braham and Christ ony in one of two ways, i. e, 
by flesh or faith, it follows that if any one, from 
the pearen a time to the prescnt, would enjoy 
the blessing of an elect person or worshipper of 


the true God, he must be a child of Abraham. |k 


By one or both of these principles he must be a 
Jow or a Christian. Puiip. 


Preface of the King's Translators. 
{Continued from page 518.] 
“ Anotner thing we think good to admon- 
ish thee of (gentle readcr) that we have not tied 
our selves to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identitie of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done, because they observe, 
that some learned men somewhere, have been as 
exact as they could that way. Truly, that we 
might not vary from the sense of that which we 
had translated before, if the word signified the 
same thing in both places (for there be some 
words that be not of the same sense every where) 
we were especially carefull, and made a con- 
science according to our duty. But that we 
should express the same notion in the same par- 
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ticular word; as for example, if we translate the 
Hebrew or Greek word once by purpose, never to 
call it intent; if one where journeying, never tra- 
velling ; if one where Wank, never suppose; if one 
where pain, never ache; if one where joy, never 
gladnesse, &c. Thus to mince the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity then of wis- 
dome, and that rather it would brged scorn in the 
Atheist, then bring profit to the godly reader. 
For is the kingdom of God become words or 
syllables? why should we be in bondage to them 
if we may be free? use one precisely, when we 
may use another no lesse fit, as commodious- 
ly? A godly Father in the primitive time 
showed himself greatly moved, that one of 
newfanglednesse called xpvbbalor, cxspwovs, though 
the diference be little or none; and another 
reporteth that he was abused for turning cu- 
curbita (to which reading the people had been 
used) into hedera. Now if this happen in better 
times, and upon so small occasions, we might 
justly fear hard censure, if generally we should 
make verball and unnecessary changings. We 
might also be charged (by scoffers) with some 
unequall dealing towards a great number of 
good English words. For asit is written of a 
certain great philosopher, that he should say, 
that those logs were happy that were made 
images to be —— for their fellows, as 
good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire; so if 
we should say, as it were, unto certain words, 
Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible al- 
wayes; and to others of like quality, Get ye 
hence, be banished for ever; we might be taxed 

eradventure with S. James his words; namely, 

o be partiall our selves, and judges of evil thoughis. 
Add hereunto, that nicenesse in words was al- 
wayes counted the next step to trifling, and so 
was to be curious about names too; also that we 
cannot follow a better pattern for elocution than 
God himself; therefore he using divers words, 
in his holy writ, and indifferently for one thing 
in nature: we, if we will not be superstitious, 
may use the same libertie in our English versions 
out of Hebrew and Greek, for that copie or store 
that he hath given us. Lastly, we have on the 
one side avoided the scrupulositie of the Puri- 
tanes, who leave the old ecclesiasticall words, 
and betake them to other, as when they put 
washing for baptisme, and congregation instead of 
church; as also on the other side, we have shun- 
ned the obscurity of the Papists, in their asymes 
tunike, rationall, holocausts, prepuce, pasche, an 
a number of such like, whercof their late trans 
lation is full, and that of purpose to darken the 
sense; that since they must needs tranelate the 
Bible, yet by the language thereof, it may be 
ept from being understood. But we desire 
that the Scripture may speak like itself, as in 
the language of Canaan, that it may be under- 
stood even of the very vulgar. 

Many other things we might give thee warning 
of (gentle reader) if we had not exceeded the 
measure of a preface already. It remaincth that 
we commend thee to God, and to the Spirit of 
his grace, which is able to build further than we 
can ask or think. He removeth the scales from 
our eyes, the vail from our hearts, opening our 
wits that we may understand his word, enlarg- 
ing our hearts, yea correcting our aflectiong, that 
we may love it above gold and silver, yea that 
we may love it tothe end. Ye are brought un- 
to fountains of living water which ye digged not; 
do not cast earth into them with the Philistines, 
neither preferre broken pits before them with the 
wicked Jews. Others have labourcd, and you 
may enter into their labours. O receive not so 
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great things in vain; O despise not so great eal- 
vativn. Be not like swine to tread under foot s0 
precions things, neither yet like dogs to tear and 
abuse holy things. Ssy not to our Saviour with 
the Gergesites, Depart out of our coasts; neither 
yet with Esau, sell your birthright for a messe of 
pottage. If light be come into the world, love 
not darknesse more then light: if fuod, if clothing 
be offered, go not naked, starve not yourselves. 
Remember the advice of Nazianzen, R is a grier- 
ous thing (or dangerous) to neglect a great fatr, 
and to serk lo make markets afterwards: also the 
encourayement of 8S. Chrysostome, Jt is allogeth- 
er impossible, thal he that is sober (and watchful) 
should at any lime be neglected: lastly, the admo- 
nition and menacing of St. Augustine, They that 
despise Gods will inviting them, shall feel Gods 

i taking vengeance of them. It is a fearfull 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God; 
but a blessed thing it is, and will bring us to ever- 
lasting blessednesee in the end, when God speak- 
eth unto us, to hearken; when he setteth his 
word before us, to reade it; when he stretcheth 
out his hand and calleth, to answer, Here am I, 
here are we to do thy will, O God. The Lord 
work a care and conscience in us to know him 
and serve him, that we may be acknowledged 
of him at the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom with the Holy Ghost, be all praise and 
thanksgiving. Amen. 





Dialogue between the Fditor of the Christian B 
tist and Adelphos. 

Adel_—Anp s0, Mr. Editor, like the rest of 
your brethren, Phe report the revivals, but say 
nothing of the declensions: you tel! of the con- 
versions, but are mute concerning the apostacies! 
Ja this fair play with the public? 

Ed.—Have there been any remarkable apos- 
tacies? I have not seen nor heid it announced, 
and why should I be culpable in omitting to re- 
port that which has not been reported to me? 
Or do you expect that I must, like many others 
in the absence of news, manufacture a supply 
for the Athenian taste of the times! 

Adel. Apostacies! Yes! Your correspon- 
dents are certainly remiss or unfaithful if they 
do not inform you of them. I have heard of 
many in my late tour through Ohio and Ken- 
tuchy. Inone single day nine of the new con- 
veris in Cincinnati were thrown over the fence; 
and | can't enumerate how many twos, and 
threes, and fives, and sevens, ] have met with in 
my travels, in the train of these great excite- 
ments. As Morgan says in bis “ Illustrations 
of Masonry’—(I mean Morgan the martyr)— 
many of the initiated never revisit the Lodge :” 
so many of these converts mix immediately with 
the world, and indeed before they were well 
separated from it. 

d. — This I am sorry to hear, for the sake of 
the apostates and for the sake of those who are 
apectators atanding all the day idle. But still I 
hope these are but as a few grains of chaff in 
many bushels of wheat. 

Adel.— Would to Heaven that were all! But 
I rather fear the real converts are like a few 

rains of wheat in many bushels of chaff! In- 
deed how can it be otherwise?) What converted 
them? it was, I fear, neither the word nor 
Spirit of God. As for the word of God, they 
heard little or nothing of it: and if the popular 
doctrine be true, that the Spirit accompanies the 
word, 1 am eure the Spint could not convert 
them: for there was no word preached fur it to 
accompany. And unless the Spirit accompanies 
the bible and makes it operate like a charm in 
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the sacred desk or by the fireside, unread or un- 
heard, it was impoesible for it to have any thi 
to do in most of these conversions. But there 
are other spirits besides the Spirit of God, which 
convert men, if I may believe either the bible or 
the Christian Baptist. 

Ed.—You are certainly mistaken or misin- 
formed about this matter: For I know many of 
the actors in these great excitements: and | 
know that they are men mighty and eloquent in 
the scriptures, and that they would not give a 
bean for any conversion not proceeding from the 
knowledge and belief of the gospel. I think 
some enemy has prejudiced your mind against 
this work and these workmen, and has e r- 
ated the apostacies. I was so doubtful of these 
conversions, that when I visited the Mahoning 
Association last August, I wae asking every per- 
son who could inform me both of the means em 
ployed in the great conversions in that quarter, 
and also of the behavior of the converts. I was 
also particular in inquiring about the apostacies, 
and found that they were free from these excep- 
tions, and that in about one thousend conver- 
sions in one year, in that district of country, not 
more than six or seven individuals had turned 
— from the holy commandment. But, in 
deed, the gospel was clearly and fully proclaimed 
with its evidences, its glorious and awful sanc- 
tions; and the disciples were as remarkable for 
their knowledge as for their zeal. Farther than 
this I cannot say from observation, for I have 
been pretty much confined at home during the 
past year. 

Adel_—Of your Western Reserve preachers 
and people I know nothing. I heard, indeed, 
that their procedure was unlike any other that 
had ever happened in that country. But I must 
claim the right of affirming what 1 do know, and 
of declaring what I have scen. And I am a» 
sured that it was ncither the word nor Spirit of 
God that converted many of those reported ca- 
ses in the vicinities through which I have paseed. 
Nay, did you not see it announced in the Baptist 
Recorder, that “very little teaching or reaching 
from the word was engaged in, in the great re- 
vivals about Georgetown and Frankfort, Ky.” 
This isa speaking fact; and I am pretty well 
acquainted with the managements there. Sing- 
ing, shaking of hands, and now and then an 
inflammatory exhortation taking hold of the ani- 
mal frame, more than the intellectual man, did 
more than all that Paul, Apollos, or Cephas said 
to bring them in scores into the water. Yes, i 
have known an Indian carried by a brother 
preacher from the Great Crossings to Frankfort, 
to be the proximate cause of many conversions. 

Ed.—Stop, friend — ave they got 
Indians yet in Kentucky? Tell me how can 
this be—An Indian the means of converting the 
citizens of Frankfort! You certainly proceed too 
fast. Like Nicodemus I must exclaim, How can 
this be? 

Adel.—Indeed you are considered, Mr. Editor, 
very much like Nicodemus, by the regenerated. 
You are said to be os ignorant of the new birth 
as was the great Rabb: Nicodemus, F will er- 
plain this Indian affair, and by this means you 
may be instructed more perfectly in the new 
birth. There are a few domesticated Indians 
in the neighborhood of Georgetown, Ky., who 
are a training there for God and their country- 
men. Some of thesc have been converted in the 
late revival; and our brother of Oakley, who has 
been the hero of two or three great revivals, in 
order to produce a good effect in Frankfort, had 
one of these Indians and a few of the finest — 
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‘ers of the new converts at the Great 
sonveyed to the seat of government. 
ing was appointed. A brother J. A. 
e a sermon. The Doctor gave outa 
rerse or two was sung. In this op- 
ment, by preconcert or otherwise, the 
ie—stretched out, like Ethiopia, his 
to the good citizens of Frankfort. 
»mallonfire. The flame wag not ex- 
from Friday evening till Monday 
[t was a glorious season! Singing, 
hands, and praying, with some ap- 
passions, were the order of the day, 
night too, until the animal passions 
ig. ‘Now, Mr. Editor, was this the 
er of converting men to God? Or is 
y the kingdom of Jesus is to be built 
world? If so, why not pursue this 
et Why are not our meeting houses 
“ anxious seats”? in them, and * big 
cept up, and all this shaking of hands, 
wd singing, in continual operation? 
e times for converting folks, and a 
xt converting them? For my part I 
ug it is all a work of human contriv- 
yansgement from first to last. And 
story about the commencement of it 
onvince all. It was brother Nathan 
rington, a good Presbyterian, that be- 
ole affair, as I will tell you. 
p, my friend, for a few moments, and 
ou judge that all excitements and re- 
imilar to that which you have been 
For my part I must tell you that I 
k so? The magicians I know could 
les in the eyes of the Egyptians as 
ses. But still I contend that Moses 
iracles by the finger of God. 
i$ you interrupted me, I need scarce- 
on for interrupting you. “ The magi- 
work miracles,” you say. Well, that 
ly point. And so can ‘our christian 
work miracles too, and I have seen 
m. 
ill not dispute this point with you, for 
ıys yield to evidence. But remember 
ight miracles by the finger of God. 
‘es, but this is hardly to the point; 
. are a scripturean, you know that 
many magicians and one Moses. 
| Jambres, and many others of Icss 
iled the Egyptians, and discredited 
of Muses; and these revival making 
‘determined to discredit your preten- 
estorer. But I can make this matter 
will let metell my story outalout how 





e was put in motion. I was telling 
otber Hall of Lexington, and brother 
of Paris, 


oll, well, I can never infer a general 
: conclusion from a particular; for if 
forgot all my logic, particulars are 
n generals, and can be inferred from 
senerals are not contained in partien- 
annot be inferred from them. But 
ng into the detail, I must admit that 
ition is a pretty plausible one—that 
ose who fail away are neither con- 
18 word or Spirit of God. 

' you will not hear my recital now 
ara sermon which í heard preache 
xen? 

t bears upon the subject; for I wish 
ne point at a time. 

will bear upon the subject so far as 
at sort of a word itia which the Spirit 
ipany, if it accompanies all, or most 
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of our called and missioned divines. My friend, 
the preacher is very zealous; and you might es 
well, persuade some folks that Paul was not com- 
missioned from Heaven, as that he is not. His 
text wag, “ Paus Shipwreck.” His method was 
to show— 

1. That the ship wae the gospel, and exhibited 
its essential doctrines. 

2. The escape of the mariners and prisoners 
denoted the salvation of the elect. 

-ln the illustration of the first head he demon- 
strated the following particulars :-— 

1. The three masts denoted the three perschs 
in one Divinity, because the three masts made 
but one ship. 

2. The prow denoted the divinity of the Sa- 
viour, and the stern his humanity—their union, 
the union of the two natures. 

3. The two seas meeting upon the ship, denot- 
ed the wrath of God and the malice of the De- 
vil, concentrating upon the Saviour in his last 
scene. 

4. The hinder part of the ship breaking, rep- 
resented the weakness and death of the human- 
ity of the Saviour. 

5. Their throwing overboard the tackling of 
the ship, denoted saints renouncing all their own 
works. 

In the demonstration of the second head, he 
showed— 

ist. That the saints by taking hold of Christ, 
asthe sailors and prisoners took hold of the plank 
and broken pieces of the ship, kept themselveg 
from sinking under trials. 

2d. Their swimming safe to land, denoted tha 
sure and certain perseverance of all the saints. 

3d. Their all getting safe to shore, proves the 
ultimate salvation of all the elect. And, 

4th. Paul’s behaviour during the scene of the 
shipwreck, denoted the use of gospel preachers, . 
in aiding, directing, and encouraging the elect in 
the way of salvation. 

Ed.—Ie this fiction or reality? 

Adel.—It is as true as preaching, and truer 
than the half of that. 

Ed.—Have you neitheradded nor diminished 

Adel.—I have diminished; for he spiritualized 
ae other occurrences which [ cannot now re- 
cal. 

Ed.—And how was it received by the hear- 
ers! 

Adel.—It was well received; and the preacher 
praised, both for his profound knowledge of the 
Spiritual sense of scripture, and extolled for his 
genuine orthodoxy. 

Ed.— Well, I am sure none could be converted 
by such preaching. 

del.—One would think so; but if you had 
heard them sigh and scream when he told of the 
lashings of the storm upon the dear Saviour, and 
of the breakipg up of the stern, you would have 
thought they were well nigh converted. 
—From such converts, and such conver- 
sions, muy the good Lord deliver the church! 

“ldel.—F rom this prayer I cannot withhold my 
Amen. I have something more to add, but must 
defer it for the present. 





Querics—Answered. 
“Open Communion.” 


Query IX. Have you any objection to the 
Constitution of a Church, published in your last 
number? (page 519.) 

Answer.—lT have. I object to both matter and 
form, This Constitution or Covenant, hondo 
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other minor matters, is objectionable because it 
admits an unimmersed person to all the ordinan- 
ces of the christian community or congregation, 
as an occasional member; and yet refuses to 
receive such as regular and constant mem- 
bers. I know of no scriptural authority for 
such a discrimination. It is arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. If I can admit an unimmersed per- 
son once a-month for a year to all social ordin- 
ances, 1 can for life or good behaviour. When 
I say, J can do so, I mean that all precepts, pre- 
cedents, and scriptural reasons, authorize such a 
course. 

But I object to making it a rule, in any case, 
to reccive unimmersed persons to church ordin- 
ences :— 

ist. Because it is no where commanded. 

2d. Becausc it is no where precedented in the 
New Testament. 

3d. Because it necessarily corrupts the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of the whole genius of the 

ew Institution. 

4th. Because it not only deranges the order of 
the kingdom, but makes roid one of the most 
important institutions ever given to man. lt no- 
ceasarily makes immersion of non-effect. For, 
with what consistency or propriety can a congre- 
gation hold up tothe world either the authority 
or utility of an institution which they are in the 
maui of making as little of, as any human opin- 
10n : 

5th. Because, in making a canon to dispense 
with a divine institution of momentous import, 
they who do so assume the very same dispensing 
power which issued in that tremendous apostacy 
which we and all christians are praying and la- 
boring to destroy. If a christian communit 
puts into its magna charta, covenant, or consti- 
tution, an assumption to dispense with an insti- 
tution of the Great King, who can tell where this 

wer of granting license to itself may termin- 
ate? For these five reasons I must object to the 
aforesaid Constitution, however much I respect 
the benevolence and intelligence of those who 
framed it. 

Query X. 

But will you not be considered uncharitable in 
so deciding? 

Answer.—Yes. In the current use of the term I 
must be soconsidcred. Butif we are to be govern- 
ed by the censures of our worse informed breth- 
ren, where is our courage? And besides, we will 
still be considered uncharitable by some, if we 
do not go the whole way with them in their su- 
pene or enthusiastic notions and practices. 

o with the Presbyterian until he calls you char- 
itable, and then ihe Methodist will exclaim a- 
gainst you; or go with the Methodist until he 
calls you charitable, and then the Presbyterian 
will exclaim, How uncharitable! 

Query XI. 

But do you not expect to sit down in heaven 
with all ihe christians of all sects, and why not 
sit down atthe same table with them on earth? 

Answer.—lIt is time enough to behave as they 
do in heaven when we meet there. I expect to 
mect with those whom we call Patriarchs, Jews, 
and Pagans, in heaven. But this is no reason why 
I should offer sacrifice like Abel or Abimelech; 
circumcise my children, like Reuben or Gad; or 
prayto the Great Spirit, as an Indian; beeause 
some of all these sort of people may be fellow- 
citizens in heaven. Perhaps I am too charitable 
now, forsome. Be thisasit may. Ido expect 
to meet with some of “all nationa, tribes, and 
tongues,” in the heavenly country. But while 
on earth I must live and behave according to the 
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order of things under which I am placed. If we 
are now to be governed by the manners and cus 
toms in heaven, why was any other than the hes 
venly order of society instituted on earth 
There will be neither bread, wine, nor water in 
heaven. Why, then, use them on earth? Butif 
those who propose this query would reffect that 
all the parts of the christian institution are ne- 
cessary to this present state, and only prepan- 
tory to the heavenly, by giving us a taste for the 
purity and joys of that state, they could not pro- 
pose such a question. 


| 

‘What, then, will we do with all our Paido 
baptist fellow disciples? 

Answer— Teach them the way of the Lord 
more perfectly; and tell them if they greatly de- 
sire our society, it can be had just on being bom 
of water and Spirit, as the Lord told Nicode- 
mus. Our society cannot be worth much if it 
ig not worth one immersion. 

Query XII. 

But do you not make schisms by so doing! 

Anscer—No. He makes no schism who 
docs no more than the Lord commands, and all 
know that christian immersion is a divine insti- 
tution. It is he who makes a new institution, 
such as tho sprinkling of an infant, and contends 
for it, that makes the Schism. It was not he 
that obeyed the first commandment, but he that 
made the golden calf, who made confusion in 
Israel. 

[These Queries, in substance and form, came 
per last mails from Kentucky aad Indiana. If 
this matter is not plain enough, we have more 


ink and papcer.} — 


y : 

Do you really believe, that if a man can 
say simply that he believes in the truth of 
the scriptures, and that they are the word of 
God—that the salvation of that man is secured 
to him; orin other words, that a mere belief of 
that kind will entitle him to the approbation of 
“well done?” &e. 

Answer.—To this query, in the fair import of 
the terms, I answer positively: No. It is only 
they “‘who keep his commandments, who shall 
have a right to enter into the heavenly city.” 
Those whom the Judge of all will address with 
“well done,” are those who have done well. 
No man, either at death, or in the final judg- 
ment, will be justified by believing the whole, or 
any part of scripture; believing it any way, 
historically, or in the popular style. Men are 
justified here by faith, and there by worka: or 
in other words, by faith, they are introduced into 
a state of favor, so that their prayers may be 
heard, and their works accepted—But the justi- 
fication here is of pure favor: it is God’s own 
philanthropy which grants them acceptance 
through fuith in his testimony. 

No man, as the infidels object, will be con- 
demned on the day of judgment for not believing 
—and no man will be justified for believing— 
It is here men are condemned for unbelief, and 
justified through belief—“I was hungry and 
you fed me,” &c.—is the reason assigned for 
the justification of the righteous—“ I was hungry 
and you did not feed me,” &c. is the reason 
assigned for the condemnation of the wicked— 
We can reconcile Paul, and James, without a 

lay on words, or without the labor of Luther. 
Few understand this matter scripturally. Calvin- 
ists have struck on Scylla—and Arminians have 
dashed on Charybdis. Att least they have come 
well nigh breaking their prowe—but nothing 18 
more simple, nor more straight forward, be an 
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the ancient gospel—by a proclamation of mer- 
cy, sll are brought into favor who receive the 
testimony of Jesus. The testimony believed 
assores them of forgiveness and acceptance 
through submission to Jesus—and being recon- 
ciled through faith to the divine character and 

vernment, they having been made accepted 
in the — to work, to fight, to run, to 
strive, to labor, for the crown—Paul did so: and 
he was not cast away—he did not make ship- 
wreck of faith—he laid hold on the crown—and 
the Saviour has promised it to none but to him 
that conquers—This is the fact. And they are 
all dreamers and loungers who expect to receive 
the crown by helid? nE any thing—We are able 
through the knowledge and favor of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to wind up and settle thie lon 
controversy, if men will hear and be content wit 
what the oracles of God and right reason say— 
But if they will have mysteries, and dreams, and 
notions for it, they may dream on till the Judge 
calls them to judgment. 

Arise you sleepers: awake, stand up you 
loungers: embrace the proclamation of mercy, 
and the gift of eternal life aragi Jesus, and 

to work and labor, as Jesus told you, for the 
ood which endures to eternal life—be immersed 
for the remission of your past sins—get washed, 
you filthy and polluted transgressors, and get 
nander the reign of favor, that your persons and 
your works may be accepted, and that the Lord 
may without equivocation or deceit say to you, 
Well done. Be assured he will not flatter you 
with “well done,’? unless you have done well. 

Do you believo that Jesus is the Messiah, that 
he died for our sins, that he was buried, that he 
rose again, that he ascended on high, that he 
has commanded reformation and forgiveness of 
sins, to be proclaimed in his name among all 
nations—I sy, do you believe these sacred his- 
toric facte? If you do believe them, or are as- 
sured of their truth, you have historic faith, 
yu have the faith which Paul and the Apostles 

ad, and proclaimed—Paul was no more than 
assured these facts were true; and if you are 
assured they are true, you have the same faith— 
Arise, and be immersed like Paul, and withhold 
not obedience; and your historic faith and obedi- 
ence will stand the test of Heaven. You will 
teceive the Holy Spirit too, for it is promised b 
him thot cannot lic, through this faith—School- 
men may ridicale your faith: but there is no 
other. l call upon them, one and all, to show or 
veany qther. They cannot. I admit many 

—— they believe these facts, and 
do not obey she proclamation, and James told 
them 1800 years ago, that this faith cannot save 
them—it is like a breathless or spiritless corpse. 
All the sons of men cannot show that. there is 
any other faith, than the belief of facts, either 
wnitten in the form of history, or orally delivered. 
Angels, men, or demons cannot define any thing 

er the term faith, but the belief of facts, or 
of history, except they change it into confidence ; 
while men are talking, and dreaming, and quar- 
telling about a metaphysical whim, wrought in 
the heart, do you arise and obey the captain of 


salvation. And my word—nay, the word of all: 


the Apostles for it, and the Lord himself, you 
will find peace and joy, and eternal salvation, 
springing from the o — of faith. 

What is the state and condition of uncon- 
verted men, in other words, of all mankind, by 
nature? 

Ansmwer.—All mankind sre not in the same 
mate by ee 7— born in pagan lands, 
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and some are born in Christian families. It is 
true they are all born naked, ignorant, helpless, 
and possessed of five sensos, as well as of great 
mental and moral capacities. Some may be- 
come giants in intellect and crime, and others 
but pigmies in both. But I presume the querist 
meant something like what the Westminster 
metaphysicians meant, when making questions 
on the anvil of John System. If so, Í answer 
they are not all born in one and tho same state: 
for some are born to be saved, and some to be 
damned!!—Some are born holy and some un- 
holy! But what do I say? Ieannot keep this pen 
of mine from snorting at such curious hobgoblins. 
All persons are born children of wrath !—nay 
indeed, else they can never become vessele of 
wrath. Allthe Gentiles, Paul says, were in fact 
children of wrath, as in fact or nature, all the 
Jews were children of Abraham. Some of these 
children were seventy years old; mind this as 
you Pees, But scripture and experience both 
teach that all who live in Christendom, and who 
are unbelievers or disobedient are condemned. 
Not because they are the children of Adam and 
Eve, but because they have not believed the 
testimony of God—and consequently continue 
disobedient to the word of God. Farther thag 
this, deponent says nof. 
Query XVI. 


Is a sinner to be considercd as possessed of 
that moral or spiritual power, by which he may 
by his own nature turn himself to God, repent, 


and savingly believe by virtue of the truth prev 
sented to him. 

Answer. My soul travails, for the travailing 
mind which conceived such a queation. It is 
awfully jumbled by system—JVo sinner can turn 
himeelf to God by nature. But let me put the 
question as I know the spirit of the querist would 
have it. Can men just as they are found, when 
they hear the gospcl, believe? I answer boldl 
yea—just as easily as I can believe the well 
attested facts concerning the person and the 
achievements of General George Washington. 
I must hear the facts clearly stated and well au- 
thenticated, before I am able to believe them— 
The man who can believe one fact well attested, 
can believe any other fact equally well attested. 
A man who can carry fifty pounds in England, 
cap carry fifty poundsin France. A man who 
can believe at all, can belicve any thing well 
documented. The Saviour or his apostles never 
told any man they needed new powers to believe 
what he said. Indeed, if any person told me that 
I could not believe him, although I could believe 
others, I would at once stispect him to be in- 
tending to deceive me; for if I could not believe 
him, it must be beeause I prove him to be a liar. 
To suppose that men cannot believe the testi- 
mony concerning Jesus, is to suppose either that 
it ia not plainly delivered, sufficiently proved, or 
in fact true. i know, indeed, that if the Holy 
Spirit bed not helped us to the truth, or had not 
vouchsafed the proof, we could not have believed 
such lofty pretensions. But as the case is, he 
who does not believe is a wicked sinner; for he 
has all the power of believing bestowed upon 
him in the accumulation of evidence afforded, 
Millions have been tantalized bv a mock gospel 
which places them ae the fable placed Tantalu 
standing in a stream, parched with thirst, an 
the water running to his chin, and eo circum- 
stanced that he could not tarte it. ‘There is a 
sleight of hand or a religious legerdemain in get- 
ting round this matter. ‘To call any thing grace, 
or favor, or gospel, not adapted to man as it finds 
him, is the climax of misnomers. To Pring * 
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cup of bliss or of salvation to the lips of a dying 
sinner, and then tell him for his soul he cannot 
taste it, without some sovereign aid beyond hu- 
man control, is to mock his misery and to tor- 
ment him more and more. I boldly affirm then 
that all men to whom the gospel is proclaimed 
can believe it if they choose, except such as have 
sinned so long against the light as to have fallen 
into the slumberand blindness denounced against 
those who wilfully reject the counsel of heaven. 
THAT ONLY !S GOSPEL WHICH ALL CAN BELIEVE WHO 
WISH TO BELIEVE. 
Query XVII. 

Isa believer in Christ not actually ina par- 
doned state, before he is baptized. 

Anscer.—is not a man clean before he is 
washed!! When there is only an imaginary 
or artificial line between Virginia and Penn- 

lvania, I cannot often tell with ease whether 
Toa in Virginia or in Pennsylvania; but I can 
always tell when I am in Ohio, however near 
the fine—for I have crossed the Ohio river.— 
And blessed be God! he has not drawn a inere 
artificial line between the plantations of nature 
and of grace. No man has any proof that he is 
pardoncd until he ia baptized—And if men are 
conscious that theirsins are forgiven and that they 
sre pardoned before they arc immersed, [ advise 
them not to go into the water fur they have no 


need of it. 
Query XVI. 

What should a church do with a member for 
marrying her deccased husband’s brother? 

Answer. Let her live with him. However 
repugnantit may be to our feelings orour customs, 
it is not condemnable from either Testament.— 
It was for having his brother's wife, in his broth- 
ers life time, which procured a rebuke to Herod 
from the first Baptist preacher. In ranking John 
among the baptists, I hope they will forgive me; 
for although John lived before the christian 
kingdom began, he was upon the whole, as good 
a christian as most of us Immerser preachers. 


A Restoration of the Ancient Order of Things. 
No. XXX. 
On the Discipline of the Church.—No. VI. 


Wau on the subject of discipline, we wished 
to have been more methodical; but causes and 
circumstances too tedious to detail, have com- 

elled us to break through our method, and to 

ecome immethodical. The subject of the pre- 
sent essay is forced upon us, from some incidente 
of recent and remote occurrence. A writer in 
the Religious Herald, under the name and char- 
acter of Canin December last, discusses 
the following question, ** Does the expulsion of 
a member from an individual church of the bap- 
tist faith and order, exclude him from fellowship 
with the whole denomination?” If I correctly 
understand Herodion, he answers in the afhrma- 
tive. The editorof the Religious Herald dissents 
from Herodion in this decision. The former will 
have the Association the sovereign arbiter—the 
latter would make his appeal to a coordinate or 
sister church. But to make out a case in point 
for illustrating this question, we shall introduce 
that of ‘Titus Timothy.—Titus Timothy was a 
regular Baptist, but some how took it into hie 
head that it was not right in a christian church 
to receive or retain slaveholders. The church to 
which he belonged, thought otherwise. And for 
his impertinence in advocating this matter and 
dissenting from his brethren, they excluded him. 
Now Titus found himeelf cast out of the church. 
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He did not like it, tobe sure. But what could 
he do? He referred his case to Herodion. Her- 
odion told him to “ pray to God for redress, and 
to wait for a change of temper in his oppres« 
sors.” He prayed and waited for a long time. 
No change took place in his favor. He went 
to my friend, the Religious Herald. He advised 
him to “appeal to a coordinate church.” But 
thinking in the multitude of counsellors there 
was saiety, he went back to Herodion. Het- 
odion told him to “appeal to the Association” 
As Herodion was older and more experienc 
ed than his brother of the Herald, he took 
his advice and appealed to the Association. He 
made his appeal. But, alas! in vain! For the 
Association told him they had no power to over- 
rule the decision of the church, for this would 
be to divest it of its independence. Titus was 
worse hurt than before: for now he found that 
the decision of the church was confirmed by the 
Association without seeming to take it into con- 
sideration; for by throwing him and his case out 
of doore, they indirectly confirmed the decision 
of the church. ‘They retained it and excluded 
him. He went back to the Religious Herald— 
told over hias case. His appeal to the Association 
was disapproved; and now, as the case stands, 
he is advised to call a council of helps from the 
neighboring churches. He does so. But the 
church which excluded him refuses to attend, 
orto admit of such interference. The council 
cannot act upon GED testimony, and he is etill 
excluded from the whole denomination. The 
two neighboring churches enter complaint at the 
next Association against the church for intoler- 
ance, and despite of an The 
excluding church, by her delegates, protests 
against the conduct of the two neighboring 
churches for presuming to complain of her upon 
— testimony, and argues her independence. 

the affair ends, and poor Titus Timothy is 
at hie wit’send. He is excluded from the whole 
denomination for » oF rather for 
uttering his thoughts. 

But another case presenta itself. Stephen 
Seektruth was a member of a church composed 
of cightcen members, six males and twelve fe- 
males. He read the New Institution with great 
attention and unfcigned devotion. He was per- 
suaded that the church was unsupported in her 
resolve to meet only once a month in her official 
capacity. He remonstrated, and, for insubordi- 
nation to the brotherhood, was expelled. Four 
of the sisters were absent when the final vote 
was taken. Two of the brethren and five of the 
sisters voted for, and three of the brethren and 
three of the sisters voted against his exclusion. 
So that the voice of a single sister cast him out 
of the assembly. He appealed to the Associa- 
tions, but they would not hear any individual. 
Consequently they confirmed the decision of 
the church, and Stephen was in fact excluded 
from the whole Baptist denomination by the vote 
of a women! He was advised to call for helps 
from other churches, but they would not meet 
on the comp.aint of the injured: and the injur- 
ers would not submit to be arraigned before any 
such tribunal. Under the opprobrium of an ex- 
cluded member he must live and die. 

Secta and denominations require modes of 
government adapted totheir genius. Romanists 
must have a pope in one man; the good old 
Episcopalians must have a king, and archbish- 
ops, and all the army of subalterns; the Presby- 
terians must have — and a general assembly; 
and the good old English Baptists must have as- 
sociations. Without these the denominations 
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would be broken down, and might, perhaps, be- 
come christians of the old stamp. But each of 
these denominations require all the sectarian 
machinery to keep them ina thriving sectarian 
spirit. The Baptist system, we have always said 
and seen, is the most impotent of any of them. 
They have, in theory, sawed the horns off the 
Beast, and the Association is a hornless stag, 
with the same ferocious spirit which he had 
when the horns were on his head. If he is of- 


fended he makes a tremendous push with his | hood 


brains, and bruises to death the obnoxious car- 
case which he would have gored clear through 
at a single push, if he had his horns. Herodion 
feela the want of horna, and would have the crea- 
ture furnished with at least one artificial one, 
which he might occasionally use. My brother 
of the Herald would wish to feed the stag well, 
but would still be sawing off the horns: perhaps 
I may wrong him in so saying, for indeed he is 
very modcst about it. But, for my part, I do not 
love even on image of the Beast. I have no 
objection to congregations meeting in hundreds, 
at stated times, to sing God’s praise, and to unite 
their prayers and exhortations for the social 
- But whenever they form a quorum, and 
call for a business of e oo they are a 
ish ca 2 CERES or 2 hornless stag, or some- 
Na akin to the old grand Beast with seven 
heads and ten horns. 

I cannot give my voice in favor of appeals to 
any tribunal, but to the congregation of which 
the offended is a member; neither toa council 
of churches T called, nor to an associa- 
tion. Tho old book, written by tho Apostles, 
has compelled me to hold this dogma fast. And 
Ican, 1 know, show that it is superior to every 
other course. I will grant, however, that this 

lan will not suit a denomination or a sect; but 
it will suit the kingdom over which Immanuel 
reigns. And neither Herodion, nor any other 
brother of more or less experience, can support 
his scheme from the statute book of the Great 
King. But if he should think so, let him try, 
and Í will try to make my assertion good. But 
I do pity such good old men. They have borne 
the burthen and heat of the day in maintaining 
a denominational scheme, and to suspect now 
that they have not fought in the ranks of the 
good old martyrs, is a terrible thought to an hon- 
est and Lord-loving and fearing spirit. My 
hopes are in the young men who ure now enter- 
ing the field. And I know some hundreds of 
them just now who are likely to die good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. The friends of the ancient or- 
der would be too clated, perhaps, and its oppo- 
sere would be too disconsolate, it they knew the 
forces now commencing and commenced their 
operations. I do not care for offending a cow- 
ard. He willonly fight when there is no danger. 
And a time-serving spirit 1 would rather eve on 
the opposite side: for he will fight most stoutly 
for them who pay him best. We want men in 
the spint and power of Elijah, who would tell a 
king Herod to his face that he was a trunsgres- 
sor. It cost the first Baptist his head, to be sure. 
But what of that? He will not want a head in 
the resurrcction! O! for some Baptists of the 
good old stamp! Not the Kentucky old stamp 
of the Oakley school. But whither have I been 
driven? To the point: Every christian commu- 
nity must scttle its own troubles. No appeal 
from onc congregation to another. There is no 
need of it; for no intelligent christian congrega- 
tion will ever cast out a person who could be an 
honor to any community. This much at present 
ov thistopic; but more hereafter. 
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Here a friend tells me I have mistaken the 
question; for Paul taught the Corinthians to ap- 

eal to a sister shih “See,” says he, “1 
Cor. ch. vii. where Paul says, ‘Brethren, you 
greatly err: when any one troubles yous and 
when disputations arise among you, call for helps 
from the churches of Macedonia: let the dispu- 
ters be brought face to face; and when the 
pleaders on each side have impleaded each oth- 
er, then do you call for the votes of the brother- 
If there is only one of a majority, cast 
him out; for as Moses says in the Law, “ The 
majority is always right.” But if any thinks 
that he is not fairly cast out, or that there is not 
a real — againat him, let him appeal to the 
whole Macedonian association, and let them 
judge the case. If the majority ot the Macedo- 
nian association cast him or them out, then let 
them be stigmatized by all the associations in 
Greece. For I would have you, brethren, to 
mark out the heretics and the disturbers of the 
brethren, and therefore publish them in your 
Minutes, that all the churches on earth may be 
apprized of the ungodly.” Eprror. 





Tue Rev. G. T. Cuarman, D. D. of Lexington 
Kentucky, has lately published a volume of 
“Sermons upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doc- 
trines of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
other subjects” subservient thereto. I have 
only glanced as yet over the face of this work. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, to our no little 
surprize, is proved to be the Holy Apostolic 
Church, panua consummating berself throu 
a long chain of Popes, perfecting herself in her 
match with King Harry and Miss Anne Boleyn— 
unchangeable in her doctrines and infallible in 
her “three orders of ministers.» Our encomiast 
of the Church, has, as he says, shown that the holy 
rite of confirmation, and the use of precomposed 

rayers, is just according to the patterns of thin 
in the heavens. In lieu of the High Priest, the 
Priests, and Levites, she has Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. And we are told one of the Doc- 
tors Deacons lately said, on perusing this work, 
& Ministers may say what they please, but [ll be 
d——-~d if Chapman ain’t wide enough awake 
for any of them!? This may be true of the 
Deacon and the Doctor, but we want to peruse 
the book a little more before we grant the holy 
rite of confirmation to the Doctors book. 
Eprros. 





No. 9.] APRIL 6, 1829. 
Immersion, and not Sprinkling, another Presbyte- 
ian teslifies 


rian : 

We feel peculiarly happy in laying before our 
readers the following ical a from 
the pen of one of our most lcarned Presbyteri- 
ans. Dr. Straith, of Virginia, from whose pen we 
have published in the November and December 
numbers of this volume, those excellent “ Re- 
marks upon the Bible,” has, after a candid, im- 
partial, and laborious investigation of the Greek 
and Hebrew scriptures, decided, in a very sum- 
mary and forcible way, the Baptist controversy; 
and has unequivocally shown that immersion is 
the only baptism known, or enjoined in Holy 
Writ as a christian institution. Some other of 
our Presbyterian correspondents arc tast advanc- 
ing to the same issue. A testimony ‘and criti- 
cism from a witness so learned and so honest as 
that of this venerable Scotsman is worth a volume 
of arguments from ordinary critics, and mere 
copyists. He has gone to the very fountain head 
of al! correct information upon tbis subjoci and 
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the method on which the investigation has been | deciding these interesting questions, incompat- 


conducted is the most natural, rational, and de- 
cisive that can be imagined. We would invite 
Doctor Wilson, of the “Pandect,” and some of 
his kindred spirits, about to commence the “ Pai- 
dobaptist,” in Kentucky, to give Dr. Straith’s 
disquisition a patient, and, if they could, an im- 
partial examination. We should not have many 
such profane scoffs as Dr. Wilson’s “ much water 
scheme,” if such men as he hed either the tal- 
ents or the honesty requisite to such an investi- 
gation as the following. 

While we give all due respect to the talents 
and candor of Dr. Straith, and without doubt 
_ they are worthy of our unfeigned esteem, and 
while we must declare that he has, in our judg- 
ment, most triumphantly proved immersion to be 
the only baptism, vur readers will see in the 
close of his remarks some difference in senti- 
ment between him and myself on the import and 
design of the institution. As I was long of the 
same views with him on this subject, I can very 
cheerfully make all allowance for the diversity 
of sentiment which at present exists between 
him and me on this point. Indecd I know many 
brethren of the first talents and acquisitions, who 
do not agree with the views offered in the last 
volume of this work on this topic. I hear pa- 
tiently all their strong reasons and proofs. AsI 
claim forbearance, 1 can cheerfully exercise it 
with those differing on this subject. Although 
I feel nodoubt of being able most irrefragably 
to establish the views already offered, this affords 
no reason why I should not hear and exhibit, as 
opportunity serves, the arguments of those dif- 
fering from me. 

The novelty of the vicws, as some of my 
brethren term it; or, as I, the antiquity of the 
views offered on this subject, being so far from 
the beaten track, have made some well-meaning 
persons afraid of the consequences likely to en- 
sue from the adoption of them. And what calle 
forth the odium theologicum of such men as the 
editor of “The Pandect,” is, that it euts him off, 
and all other disobedicnt folks, from the hope of 
forgiveness. There are many who wish to have 
a system of religion which would promise them 
forgivencss without reformation. But there is a 
way of getting round all difficulties in argument 
by a new art first invented in Philadelphia—I 
think by somebody of Starlight erudition. It is 
by printing, or writing, or reporting any obnox- 
tous sentiment with a note of admiration after 
it, and nota word of argument. Mr. Wilson has 
improved upon this a little; for he adds the 
words, “ Look at this absurdity!!! Pope Leo, 
or Cardinal Cajetan could have, by one such 
line, and three notes of admiration, answered 
all the writings of Luther, Calvin, Beza, and 
all the old Reformers. But let us hear Dr, 
Straith: 

Dear Sin—Wuen I come to refleet on the sim- 
plicity and fewness of the means, which God 
eons in the performance of all hisown worke, 
and on the simplicity and fewness of the means 
which he has rendered necessary for his crea- 
tures to use in the performance of theirs, [ feel 
& moral certainty that the course pursued and 
the means employed by the learned world to ag- 
certain the action, the subjects, and the uses of 
baptiem, was not the course prescribed, nor the 
means appointed by God for the accomplishment 
of that object. So entirely devoid of analugy, 
so strikingly dissimilar are the means employed 
by men on this inquiry, and the means employed 
by God in all his operations; that I felt assured 
even before I had discoverod it, that a method of 


ably more aimple, short, platn, and certain, must 
exist. And to this conclusion the strongest con- 
firmation was added, when I reflected on the 
ineffable care and concern of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose institution baptism is, for the tran- 
quility, harmony, and happiness of his friends on 
earth, and on his perfect ability to relieve them 
from all the excessive labor, contention, and un- 
certainty, to which they have most unnecesse- 
rily and most perniciously exposed themselves 
for many ages. Itis impossible to believe that 
the boundlessly kind and infinitely wise Re- 
deemer would require, peremptorily require, his 
friends, learned and unlearned, without excep- 
tion, to submit to, or rather perform an action, 
the ascertainment of which requirgd such enor- 
mous labor, and such vast quantities of precious 
time, as have been expended most unprofitably 
and needlessly on this contested subject. 

It was the impulse of this irresistible convic- 
tion that brought me to adopt the course which I 
have pursued; namely, First. To endeavour to 
gain a precise and distinct conception of the ob- 
ject in search of which I was about to set out; 
and secondly, to extricate that object from the 
immense mass of irrelative rubbish in which it 
has hitherto been involved. Scarcely had I 
formed this determination before I perceived that 
the object of my pursuit was nothing else than 
the action denoted by the words Serr» and 
Barri», in the Greek language, at the time 
when the New Testament was written. For to 
me it appeared absolutely certain, that whatever 
was the action denoted by these words in the 
Greek tongue at that time, was the action which 
they were employed to denote in the New Tes- 
tament; and, of course, the action in which 
baptism consists. And to thie conclusion I was 
naturally led when I recollected, firat, that the 
Greek language was the medium which the 
writers of the New Testament preferred and 
employed for the conveyance of their inspired 
message to mankind: secondly, that if they ex- 
peeted or wished to be understood by those who 
read their writings, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should use the words of the language 
in which they wrote in their usual acceptation, 
or declare their departure from it as soon as it 
occurred: for without one or other of these prc- 
cautions, misunderstood they must inevitably 
have been: thirdly, that dunng a period of at 
least three hundred years before the New T'es- 
tament was written a dialect of the Greek tongue 
had been springing up, which employed many 
of its words in senses in whick they never occur 
in classical or native Greck, and that this dialect 
was principally in use among the Jews, and pit- 
ticularly in their religious writings and servic:s: 
and lastly, that from the current use of Greck 
words in one or other of these dialects, which, 
for distinction’s sake, may be called the Hellen- 
istic or synagogal and classical dialects, the 
writers of the New Testament muat have no- 
cessarily learned their use of all the Greek words 
which chey employed, and of course, the meaning 
of Sarita, ( tizo.) 

The road was now plain, the course short, the 
object of pursuit full in view, and the certainty 
of seizing it unguestionable. Animated by this 
hope, I took up the Septuagint, (Holmesius and 
Boss's edition, Glasgow, t822,) the great foun- 
tain of synagogal and New Testament idiom or 
use of words, and read every word of it, carefully 
noting every paasage in which Jawre, Jocrile, 
or any of their derivatives occur; and at the 
same time noting with equal care ho Hebrew 
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erms which tiese words are employed to trans- 
ate: and I now proceed to place the passages 
n Which Barre, 8uwr:Ze, Or any of their deriva- 
ives, are found, before you in the order of their 
xcurrence. Erxrod. xii. 22. Lev. iv. 6, 17. ix. 9, 
tiv. 6, 16, 51. Num. xix. 18. Deut. xxxiii. 24. 
Tos. iii. 15. Judg. v. 30. Ruth ii. 14. 1 Sam. xiv. 
21. 2 Kings v. 14, viii. 15. Job ix. 31. Isa. xxi. 4. 
Est. xxiii. 15. Dan. iv. 30, v.21. These are 
all the passages in which Barte, Cumr:ge, OY any 
of their derivatives, is to be found: and I proceed 
‘0 observe that tebel is the Hebrew term which 
ierre OF Carr:Xa i8 commonly employed to trans- 
late. In Genesis, however, xxxvii. 31, this He- 
brew word is translated loosely by poaue, but the 
rense evidently calls for ¢awre; for the unfeeling 
brothers no doubt dipped Joseph’s dress in the 
blood of the kid which they clew for the pur- 
ywose. In Judges v. 30, the Hebrew, or rather 
Chaldee term, is tsebo, dyed, immersed, wet. In 

xxi. 4, as in 2 Kings v. 14, the Greek word is 
rawr cee, the whole Greek expression Kas j Arois pe 
‘awya, the Hebrew peletsut botteni, (trembling 
has suddenly seized me.) 1n Dan. iv. 30, v. 21, 
the Chaldaic term, as in Judg. v. 30, tsebo, and is 
translated in verse 12th by zoiralops:, and in verse 
BOth by ava:couss, Note that verses 12th, 20th, 
30th, 
23d, 33d, E. T 

Let me now observe, first, that Cerra and 
tarti¢w belong to the small class of words which 
denote only one idea or object, a circumstance 
of immense importance in this investigation, os 
it renders the meaning of these words absolutely 
sertain, and determines beyond a possibility of 
doubt, the action which they are employed to 
denote wherever they occur, and entirely super- 
sedes the necessity uf consulting context, con- 
nected phraseology, a writer’s scope, or any 
other means occasionally resorted to for the 

of ascertaining, in particular cases, the 
precise meaning of words which may be used in 
more senses than one. 

Second. That in all the passages in which 
they occur in the Septuagint and in classical 
Greek, so far as I am acquainted with it, or the 
best Greek dictionaries exhibit it, they denote, 
when used ee the action which we cali 
dipping; and allude, when employed metaphor- 
ically, to that action. 

Third. That use in Hellenistic and classical 
Greek, is constantly resorted to and depended on 
to ascertain the meaning of every other Greek 
word in the New Testament; and why not be 
employed to determine the action denoted by 
tasveée? Can human ingenuity discover a rea- 
son? Surely had not prejudice and interest in- 
terfered, no cther method or means would have 
been devised. We should never have witnessed 
that frightful parade of irrelative argument and 
disgusting nonsense, which now insult us, and 
in which there is no fitness to decide the ques- 
tion. By usage alone in the language to which 
words belong, can their meaning be ascertained. 
But if usage be the only certain means by which 
the action denoted by ¢aw+.2. can be determined, 
and usage uniformly einploy that word to denote 
the action of dipping, 2 what authority does 
any human ane presume to assign it a different 
meaning, or make it denote a different action? 
Does not its meaning, fixed by unvarying use, 
rest insubvertible on the same itnmoveable foun- 
dation which supports and fixes the meaning of 
every other term in the book of God? And could 
the Ioandation on which the meaning of Casri%w 
reste be subverted, would not the foundation on 
which the meaning of every other term in 
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scripture rests, sink with it, and the whole 
word of God become a chaos of hideous uncer- 
tainty? 

4. That usage presents a method of determin- 
ing the action, to which Christ requires all his 
friends to submit, that by that submission the 
may be discriminated from his enemies, whic 
exhibits the strongest analogy to that which God 
always employs in the execution of his pu 
and manifests at the same time the peculiarly 
tender concern of the Redeemer for the peace and 
comfort of his disciples. It is simple, short, 
plain, certain, and easy, requiring only the labor 
necessary to ascertain the action which Cs#r:%e= 
denoted in the Greek tongue when the New 
Testament was written. 

5. That usage constitutes the only species of 
evidence that suits the nature of the investiga- 
tion. Every person knows, that if we would 
arrive at truth, we must employ such means and 
such evidence as comport with the nature of the 
subject which we investigate. Forthe solution of 
mathematical questions we must employ mathe- 
matical evidence: questions of fact require hu- 
man testimony or the natural effects of an ante- 
cedent action; matters of probability depend on 
analogy; so questions of philology, or the mean- 
ing of words, must be determined by usage. 
Indeed all other methods are irrelative, fallacious, 
delusive and absurd. 


= Usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


6. Let it be remembered, too, that there is a 
natural fitness in actions, as well asin instru- 
ments to accomplish their respective ends, and 
that God never employs unfit means in the execu- 
tion of any of his purposes. In the action, 
therefore, required by Christ, there must be a 
natural or intrinsic fitness to accomplish the 
ends for which he instituted it. These ends 
are, as we think, discrimination and representa- 
tion; but of this more when we come to examine 
the uses of baptism. In the mean time we pro- 
ceed to examine the comparative fitness of the 
actions of sprinkling, pouring, washing, and 
dipping, to answer baptismal purposes, taking it 
for granted at present that these purposes are 
the two just mentioned, discrimination and re- 
presentation. 

Presuming it then to be admitted that the uses 
of the baptismal action are, firat, to discriminate 
friends from enemies; and, secondly, to furnish 
an image of the death, burial, and resurrection 
of the Saviour and of the person baptized, we 
pass on to the examination of the natural fitness 
of the actions of sprinkling, pouring, washing, 
and dipping, to accomplish these enda. Wit 
respect to these actions we observe, that they 
are not only dissimilar to the eye, but are per- 
formed for different reasons, and for different 
ends. We never sprinkle to accomplish the 
purpose for which we pour, dip, or wash: nor 
do we wash to effect the end for which we re- 
sort to sprinkling, dipping, or pouring: nor do 
we use dipping for the purposes of either. We 
sprinkle for the purpose of obtaining the effect 
of a fluid or other incoherent substance applied 
only in small quantity: we pour to obtain the 
effect of such a substance in large quantity and 
in a short time; we wash only on the supposi- 
tion that the thing to be washed is filthy, and for `’ 
the purpose of separating its filth from it; and for 
this end we employ friction more or less: we 
dip an object, not because it is dirty, nor for the 
purpose of removing any thing from it, but on the 
contrary with the view of incorporating something 
with it or attaching something to it, and — 
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process we use no friction. Hence the necessity 
of using distinct and never confounded terms to 
denote actions so dissimilar in their appearance, 
causes, and ends; and distinct terms are em- 
ployed to denote them in all languages. 

We admit that to accomplish the firet purpose 
of baptism, discrimination, the actions of dip- 
ping, sprinkling, pouring, washing, have a like 
natural fitness; but the three latter are destituto 
of the adventitious fitnesas which belongs to 
dipping, hereafter to be noticed. As to the se- 
cond purpose of the baptismal action, the furnish- 
ing of an image of the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of the Redeemer and his friends, there 
manifestly cxiste no aptitude in either of them. 

MorcoVer, sprinkling and pouring afford no in- 
dication or presumption of the state of the person 
claiming baptism, and washing furnishes a false 
one. The action of washing always presumes 
its subject to be filthy, and when morally or 
spiritually employed, — presumes that 
its subject is ina state of guilt and depravity; 
and also that the act about to be performed on 
him is able to deliver him from that wretched 
condition. Now we regard both these presump- 
tions to be false and unscriptural. e think 
the scripture tells us very plainly, that faith in 
the blood of the Redeemer, without the aid of 
any other action performable by the sinner, re- 
moves his guilt, exempts him from punishment, 
and commences his regeneration. Now if this 
be truo, the believer, when he claims baptism, 
and none but a believer is authorized to claim it, 
has no guilt to remove, his sins are already for- 
given, his person exempted from punishment, 
and his soul delivered from the dominion of hab- 
itual depravity. The action of washing, there- 
fore, is neither necessary, suitabic, nor beneficial 
to him. 

The actions, then, of sprinkling, pouring, 
washing, being manifestly unfit to answer the 
purposes of the baptismal institution, let us ex- 
amine the pretensions of dipping. In the first 
place, the action of dipping, as it presumes its 
subject to be clean, neccssarily implics that the 
candidate for baptism has had the guilt of his 
sins removed, his person exempted from punish- 
ment, and his aout: delivered from habitual de- 
pravity by faith in the blood of the Redeemer; 
for by no other means could he acquire that 
purity, which dipping presupposes. Sccondly, 
it presumes the baptismal action to have no 
power to removo guilt, release from punishment, 
enlighten the understanding, or rectify the feel- 
ings and affections of the beart; for all these are 
effected by faith in the divine message, and not 
by baptism. Thirdly, it presumes not the re- 
moval of any thing from the baptized person, 
but the attachment of something to him, namely, 
new social rights, moral qualities, and character. 
Fourthly, it furnishes the fittest image conceiva- 
ble of the death, burial, and reaurrection of the 
Saviour and his friends. Lastly, if what the 
New Testament seems to teach be true, that 
dipping never was employed by mankind as a 
religious action, till by God’s express command 
it was used as such by John the Baptist, and 
attached to Christ’s new institution as one of its 
discriminating features, it possesses the highest 
degree of adventitious as well as intrinsic fit- 
Ness to answer both the ends of the baptismal 
institution. 

If, then, God always employs the fittest means 
for the execution of his purposes, and there be 
in the action of dipping a manifestly superior 
fitness to answer all baptismal ends, can we for- 
beer to consider its superior fitness as a strong 
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round of belief, that it was the action, which 
sod preferred nd prescribed for the accom- 
plishment of those ends? But powerful as this 
evidence is, we regard its exhibition, when com- 
pared with usage, as only lighting a straw to aid 
the sun. Usage, decisive usage, stands in no 
need of such feeble assistance. It triumphs in 
its own invincible strength and derides all auxil- 
lary support; and had not men rejected this 
short, plain, easy, and certain method, which 
God has graciously furnished them fur determin- 
ing the action that constitutes baptism, and re- 
sorted to means of decision which have no re- 
lation to the subject, no fitness to decide the 
question, and to which, in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of other terms, they never recur, the shadow 
of doubt vould never have arisen respecting the 
action to which Christ requires all his friends, 
without exception, to submit. 
Iam with respect, &c. &c. 
AL 


EX. STRAITH. 
February 16, 1829. 


Presbyterian Prospects and Wants. 


Presbytcriauism aims at high things, and will yet be on 
— in America if the Millennium does not soon 
arrive. 


Frox the last enumeration of the Presbyterian 
Israel, and {rom the late proclamation of the Rt. 
Reverend Ezra Styles Ely, D. D. which appeared 
lately in “The Philadelphian,” and which has 
been reprou ge in “The Western Luminary” 
of concentrated light, it is fairly to be presumed 
that this learned and wealthy church expects 
like Pharaoh’s lean kine, to devour all the fat 
and well favored kine which will browze, some 
half a century hence, on all the hills from Maine 
to Florida, and from the splendid brass knocker, 
engraved “Rev. Ezra Styles Ely,” to the Rocky 
Mountains.—I have not room for the whole re- 

ort, else I would gladly give it. I will give o 
iberal extract from it, that it may be heard speak- 
ing for itself. Ep. C. B 





“There are probably fifteen baptized mem- 
bers, who are pew holders, supporters of, and 
attendants on, public worship in our Presbyteri- 
an churches, for every communicant in our con- 
nexion; and if sv, then our body in the United 
States contains 2,194,620 persons. If our de- 
nomination should be kept from disunion, and 
the blessing of God should be continued as it 
has been for the last twenty years, in 1848 there 
will be at least 5,000,000 of persons under the 
care of fhe General Assembly; for we have more 
than doubled in numbers in thelasttwenty years. 
Atthat time, to give every thousand people in 
our connexion one pastor, we shall need 5000 
ministers. Of our present teachers 600 will pro- 
bably decease before that time, leaving of the 
1479 no more than 879. To these add the 1528 
which may be gained in twenty years at the rate 
of our increase during the last ten years, and it 
will give us 2407, and will leave a deficiency of 
2593 to make up the 5000: sv that 2,593,000 of 
our people, or more than our present whole num- 
ber, will then be without one man ina thousand 
to show to them their transgressions; if our in- 
crease of preachers shall not exceed that of any 
former period, in the proportion of about three 
toone. How wide is the field which is opening 
before us! Truly our portion of the harvest is 
great and the laborers are few. If we consider 
the relative strength of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States, every candid mind will be 
satisfied that we ought to perform more service 
in the building up of Zion than any other two 
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denominations of christians in our country; for, 
of those to whom much is given, much will be 


uired. P 

hwo thirds of the colleges, theological semi- 
naries, and other academic institutions in this 
country are under the control of Presbyterians. 
The Congregational churches of New England 
and the Presbyterian church together have the 
charge of more than three-fourths of all these 
fovotaine of literary influence. 

Baptist and Methodist churches in the United 
States, contain not far from 1,500,000 people in 
each, but they are comparatively poor, and con- 
tain a larger proportion of slaves than other de- 
nominations. 

Our ministers in the state of New York alone 
are 448; and all the Protestant Episcopal minis- 
ters of all grades in the United States do not ex- 
ceed, according to their own cstimation, 507.— 
In one synod, that of Albany, we have 206 min- 
isters, and in the state of New York twenty-five 
presbyteries, In Pennsylvania we have 317 
churches and 194 ministers. Four out of our 
sixteen synods contain 532 ministers. 

The Congregational ministers, exclusive of 
about one hundred Arian or Socinian, or fence 
riding teachers, are estimated at 720, and their 
eburchcs at 960.—The Methodist ministers, cx- 
clusive of their loca] exhorters, who correspond 
very much to our ruling elders, are 1465, and 
their members of classes 381,997. The Baptist 
church in the United States ia cstimated at 3723 
congregations, 2577 ministers, and 238,654 bap- 
tized persons, which are, of course, all commu- 
nicants. The proportion of non-communicating 
members in these two last named societies, is 
far less than the Presbyterian church. 

Let our ministers and churches consider how 
much is expected from them by our blessed Lord, 
and act accordingly. Particularly let them de- 
cide whether every communicant ought not to 
form and express a purpose of contributing fifty 
cents, or a less sum annually, to the missionary 
eet of the General Assembly. The aid 
of others we solicit; but that of the communi- 
cants the Presbyterian church has a right to 
CLAIM.” : 
Remarks on the Preceding. 

In the judgmentof charity Dr. Ely counts fifteen 
disobedient to one obedient member in the Pres- 
byterian church. Our body (with fifteen dead to 
one living member) says he, amounts to 2,194,620. 
Under the divine blessing, adds he, if the Lord 
keep us “from disunion,” or from separating the 

aizteenths from the one sixteenth, from 
putting out the fifteen disobedient out of every 
sixteen members; in twenty years “our body?” 
will amount, in theae United States, to 5,000,000. 
That is, we shall, in twenty yeara, have 312,500 
obedient disciples, and 4,687,500 disobedient dis- 
ciples! Whata dangerous church will thia Pres- 
byterian church yet be! Embracing, as sho ex- 
pects in twenty years, nearly one-third of ali the 
carnal, worldly, and selfish sinners in the land, 
without one teacher to two thousand “transgres- 
sora,” should she take it into her head to make 
a king ora “long parliament,” what could hin- 
der her? If even the sixteenth should oppose 
the measure, there will be fifteen votes to one 
against it. <A body of fifteen unsound or putrid 
members, for one sound and living member, 
must inevitably become a mass of corruption in 
twenty years exposure. 

Richard M. Johnson, Esq. and such men, who 
wil] not, by act of congress, sanctify the Firat 
day of the week, or make a Jewish Sabbath of 
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it, will have to seek some new country, if they. 
wish to wear theirheads. For my pe I woul 
as lief live a door neighbor to the Spanish spir- 
itual court of Inquisition, as live next door toa 
council of such spirits as the Editor of the Cin- 
cinnati “ Pandect.” 

But thisis not all. Dr. Ely says they have two 
thirds of all the colleges and fountains of learn- 
ing and literery influence under their control. 
Yes, remember the word control. And two 
thirds of the money also. For, he says, the two 
great sects, the Methodists and Baptists, are 
“poor.” The Presbyterian church with one 
third of all the sinners, two thirds of all the col- 
leges, and two thirds ofall the money, my friends, 
be assured, will one day, some twenty years 
hence, make you take off your hats and “stop 
your coaches.” l do know itto be a fact, which 
all history and experience prove, that a society 
professing any religion, with the control of col- 
leges, population and money, will be adored, if 
they have such a proportion of * baptized infi- 
dela” among them as gives to them a pondcrosi- 
ty of fifteen to one. I think as highly of Presby- 
terians as they deserve. I esteem many of their 
preachers and people as saints, who would not 
do such things. But what could or what can 
these do, under such a system, which, as Dr. Ely 
admits, gives influence to fifteen sixteenths of 
the whole membership, living in disobedience tọ 
Jesus Christ. I do not think that all his “com> 
municants” ure saints either. Ifthe half of them 
were suints, we would have something to hope, 
from so much salt in so dead a carcase, But we 
have no good reason to think that more than q 
hall of the communicants are real christians. If 
80, then on Dr. Ely’s data, we would have thim 
ty to one. 

I never saw from a Protestant pen, so proud, 
so supercilious, so arrogant a display, as this 
same report of Dr. Ely! Numbera, literature, 
wealth, arrayed against poverty, ** ignorance,” 
and paucity. The Presbyterian sect is as two 
to one against all the sectis in the country, by 
such a happy combination of literature, money, 
and numbers. 

If I had not other data befure my mind, and e 
different view of religious statistics, than Dr. Ely 
presents, I would really give up the contest ang 
the ship, and sigh for ihe destiny of both church 
and state. But as things are, I do not despair. 
a a politician, then, we will now exhibit our 

ata. 

In less than one century the Baptists have 
risen froin about five thousand members, and an 
influence not in the proportion of one to a hun- 
dred, to neariv three hundred thousand members, 
and an influence of more than one to ten of the 
whole population of the United States. This is 
a fact for which I can, when called upon, furnish 
the documents. 

The Methodists have, in a little more than 
half a century, risen from nought to three huns 
dred thousand members, and an influence of 
one to ten of the whole popuiation. Without 
giving more than three of the proselytes of the 
gate to one of the actual members in the Baptist 
and Methodist societics, such is their real influ- 
ence inthe union. But [ have no doubt that we 
are rather below, than up to the actual moral 
power of these two sects. = 

There is another sect, called “Christiana”— 
by their enemies, ‘* New Lights,” which have, 
in little more than the quarter of a century, nsen 
from nothing to fifteen hundred congregations, 
with a membership of one hundred ond fifty 
thousand, and an influence equal to the — 
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twentieth of the whole population. These are 
“poor and ignorant too.” But let Dr. Ely know 
that these poor and ignorant folks have wrought 
all the wonders'‘that have been of magnificent 
influence in the annals of the world. The spoke 
of the wheel which is now in the mud, will be 
nighest heaven by and by; and that which is 
“clean and dry” will soon descend. The nch 
become poor, and the poor become rich; and 
their children in the third generation generally 
change seats. 

Now what shall we say of the Congregational- 
ists, Episcopalians, Catholics, Quakers, and the 
swarms of little secte over the continent. Are 
the Presbyterians, like Moses’ red, to devour 
them all! The influence of these minor sects is 
as one to ten; nay, perhaps, as two to ten of the 
whole population. And when you add that 
great sect of mere Mammonists to the whole, 
we shall find that if there were to be no Millen- 
nium, there is not so much to be feared from 
the prophecies of Dr. Ely. The Baptists, in a 
single state of the Union, have immersed more 
adults during the last year than all the infants 
which have been spnnkled by all the fifteen 
hundred Presbyterian preachers during the year 
in the whole United States. The Christian sect 
have, in two, or at most three states, made more 
proselytes during the last year, than the Presby- 
terians have made during two years. It is ea- 
sier tocarry fifteen infants to church to be * chris- 
tened,” than to make one proselyte. 

Again, these poor and ignorant preachers, that 
never saw a college wall, would, in one year, 
cut and slash down more stubborn sinners with 
John Bunyan’s Jerusalem blade, than a score of 
these nice fencers, who wear only a silver-han- 
died dirk and a pocket-pistol. Dr. Ely and 
General Braddock may draw up their lines in 

reat array; but take care of these fellows behind 
the trees! So much for the Doctor’s prognos- 
tics—and so much for my religious politics. 

For my part, as a christian, ] must, in believ- 
ing the apostles, look for the downfal of all the 
sectsin a little time. I should not think it pass- 
ing strange, both from the New Testament pro- 

hecies, and from the passing events of the day, 
if, before twice twenty years shall have run their 
rounds, Presbyterianism should be gathered to 
its fathers, and sleep in the sepulchre of the spir- 
itual kings of Babyion, without the hope of a 
resurrection from the dead. Such an event is to 
my mind incomparably more probable than that 
in twenty years, this sect should control the gov- 
ernment and establish itself by five millions of 
votes upon the throne ofa new empire. 

EDITOR. 





Tue following Report is rational, politic, and 
in the spirit of ourconstitution. It is one of the 
ablest state papers on the question, we have ever 
read. It cannot be resisted by good logic or 
sound policy. The preceding article we inten- 
ded for a preface to it. And he must be blind 
who cannot see into the policy of these petitions 
after reading Dr. Ely’s Report of the “wants,” 
and “prospects,” of the Presbyterian church. 

Epiror. 


Transportation of the Mail on the Sabbath. 
The senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following report and resolution, presented by 
Mr. Johnson, with which the senate concurred: 


The Committee to whom were referred the several pe- 
* titions on the subject of mails, on the Sabbath, or first day 
of the week—Report, 


That some respite is required from the ordina- 
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ry vocations of life, is an established — 
sanctioned by the usages of all nations, whether 
Christianor Pagan. One day in seven has, also, 
been determined upon as the proportion of time; 
and in conformity with the wishes of a great ma- 
jority of the citizens of this country, the firet 

ay of the week, commonly called Sunday, has 
been set apart to that object. The principle bas 
received the sanction of the national legislature, 
so far as to admit a suspension of all public busi- 
ness on that day, except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity, or of great public utility. This principle 
the committee would not wish to disturb. If 
kept within ita legitimate sphere of action, no 
injury can result from its observance. It should, 
however, be kept in mind, that the proper object 
of government is, to protect all persons in the 
enjoyment of their religious as well as civil 
rights: and not to determine for any, whether 
they shall esteem one day above another, or es- 
teem all days alike holy. 

We are aware that a variety of sentiment er- 
ists among the good citizens of this nationon the 
subject of the Sabbath day; and our government 
is designed for the protection of one as much as 
foranother. The Jews, who, in this country are 
as free as christians, and entitled to the same 
protection from the laws, derive their obligation 
to keep the Sabbath day from the fourth com- 
mandment of their decalogue, and in conformity 
with that injunction, pay religious homage to 
the seventh day ot the week, which we call 
Saturday. One denomination of christians among 
us, justly celebrated for their piety, and cer- 
tainly as good citizens as any other cl 
with the Jews in the moral obligation of the 
Sabbath, and observe the same day. There are, 
also, many christians among us, who derive not 
their obligation to observe the Sabbath from the 
decalogue, but regard the Jewish Sabbath as 
abrogated. From the example of the apostles 
of Christ, they have chosen the firet day of the 
week, instead of that day set apart in the deca- 
logue, for their religioua devotions. These have, 
generally, regarded the observance of the day 
as a devotional exercise, and would not more 
readily enforce it upon others, than they would 
enforce secret prayer or devout meditations. 
Urging the fact, that neither their Lord nor his 
disciples, though often censured by their accu- 
sers fora violation of the Sabbath, ever enjoined 
its observance, they regard it as a subject on 
which every person should be fully persuaded in 
his own mind, and not coerce others to act upon 
his persuasion. Many christians again differ 
from these professing to derive their obligation 
to observe the Sabbath from the fourth command- 
ment of the Jewish decalogue, and bring the 
example of the apostles, who appear to have 
held their public meetings for worship on the 
first day of the week, as authority for so far 
changing the decalogue, asto substitute that day 
forthe seventh. The Jewish government was 
a theocracy, which enforced religious observan- 
ces; and though the Committee would hope that 
no portion of the citizens of our country would 
willingly introduce a system of religious coer- 
cion in our civil institutions, the example of 
other nations should admonish us to watch care- 
fully against its earliest indication. 

With these different religious views, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that congress cannot inter- 
fere. It is not the legitimate province of the 
legislature to determine what religion is true, or 
what false. Our government is a civil, and not 
a religious institution. Our constitution recogni- 
zes in every person the mght to choose hie * 
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religion, and to enjoy it freely, without molesta- 
tion. Whatever may be the religious sentiments 
of citizens, and however variant, they are alike 
entitled to protection from the government, so 
long as they do not invade the rights of others. 
he transportation of the mail on the first day 
of the weck, it is believed, does not interfere 
with the rights of conscience. The petitioners 
for its discontinuance appear to be actuated b 
a religious zeal, which may be commendable i 
confined to its proper sphere; but they assume a 
position bettcr suited to an ecclesiastical than to 
a civil institution. They appear, in many in- 
stances, to lay it down, as an axiom, that the 
factice is a violation of the law of God. 
hould congress, in their legislative capacity, 
adopt the sentiment, it would establish the prin- 
ciple, that the legislature is a proper tribunal to 
determine what are the laws of God. It would 
involve a legislative decision on a religious con- 
troversy, and on a point in which good citizens 
may honestly differ in opinion, without disturb- 
ing the peace of society, Or endangering its 
liberties. If this principle is once introduced, 
it will be impossible to define ite bounds. 
Among all the religious persecutions with which 
almost every page uf modern history is stained, 
no victim ever suffered, but for the violation of 
what government denoininated the law of God. 
To prevent a similar train of evils in this coun- 
try, the constitution has wisely withheld from 
our government the power of defining the Divine 
Law. It isa right reserved to each citizen; and 
while he respects the rights of others, he cannot 
be held amenable to any human tribunal for his 
conclusions. 

Extensive religious combinations to effect a 
political object are, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, always dangerous. Thia first effort of 
the kind, calls for the establishment of a princi- 
ple, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
would lay the foundation for dangerous innova- 
tions upon the spirit of the constitution, and up- 
on the religious rights of the citizens. If ad- 
mitted, it may be justly apprehended, that the 
future measures of tho government will be strong- 
ly marked, if not eventually controlled, by the 
same influence. All religious despotism com- 
mences by combination and influence; and when 
that influence begins to operate upon the politi- 
cal institutions of a country, the civil power soon 
bends under it; and the catastrophe of other na- 
tions furnishes an awful warning of the conse- 
quence. 

Under the present regulations of the Post- 
Offce Department, the rights of conscience are 
bot invaded. Every agent enters voluntarily, 
and it is — conscicntiously, into the dis- 
charge of his dutics, without intermeddling with 
the conscience of another. Post-Offices are 60 
regulated, as that but a smal! proportion of the 
iret day of the week is required to be occupied 
in official business. In the transportation of the 
mail on that day, no une agent is employed many 
hours. Religious persons enter into the business 
without violating their own consciences, or im- 

ing any restraints upon others. Parangi 
in the mail stages are free to rest during the first 
day of the week, or pursue their journeys at 
their own pleasure. hile the mail is trans- 
ported on Saturday, the Jew and the Sabbatari- 
an may abstain from any agency in carrying it, 
from conacientious scruples. While it is trans- 
ported on the first day of the week, another class 
may abstain, from the same religious ecruplcs. 
The obligation of government is the same on 
both of these classes; and the committee can 
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; discover no principle on which the claims of one 


should be more respected than those of the oth- 
er, unless it should be admitted that the consci- 
encesof the minority are less sacred than those 
of the majority. 

It is the en of the committee, that the 
subject should be regarded simply as a question 
of expediency, irrespective of ita religious bear 
ing. In this light, it has hitherto been consid- 
ered. Congress have never legislated upon*the 
subject. It rests, as it ever has done, in the le- 
gal discretion of the Postmaster General, under 
the repeated refusals of Congress to discontinue 
the Sabbath mails. His knowledge and judg- 
ment, in all the concerns of that departmen 
will not be questioned. His intense labors an 
——— have resulted in the highest improve- 
ment of every branch of his department. It is 
practised only on the great leading mail routes, 
and such others as are necessary to maintain 
their connexions. To prevent this, would, in 
the opinion of the committee, be productive of 
immenee injury, both in its commercial, political, 
and in ite moral bearings. 

The various departments of government re- 
quite, frequently in peace, always in war, the 
speediest intercourse with the remotest parte of 
the country; and one important object of the 
mail establishment is, to furnish the greatest and 
most economical facilities for such intercourse. 
The delay of the mails, one whole day in seven, 
would require the employment of special ex- 
presses, at great expences, and sometimes with 
great uncertainty. 

The commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural interests of the country are so intimately 
connected, as to require a constant and most ex- 
peditious correspondence betwixt all our sea- 
ports, and betwixt them and the most interior 
settlements. The delay of the mails during the 
Sunday, would give occasion to the employment 
of private expresses, to such an amount, that 
probably ten riders would be employed where 
one mail stage would be running on that day; 
thus diverting the revenue of that department 
into another channel, and sinking the cstabliah- 
ment into a state of pusillanimity incompatible 
with the dignity of the government of which it 
is a department. 

Passengers in the mail stages, if the mails are 
not permitted to proceed on Sunday, will be ex- 
pected to spend that day at a tavern upon the 
road, generally, under circumstances not friendly 
to devotion, and at an expense which many are 
but poorly able to encounter. To obviate these 
difficulties, many will employ extra carriages for 
their conveyance, and become the bearers of cor- 
respondence, as more axpecitions than the mail. 
The stage proprietors will themselves often fur- 
nish the travellers with those means of convey- 
ance; so that the effect will ultimately be only 
to stop the mail, while the vehicle which conveys 
it will continue, and its passengers become the 
special messengers for conveying a considerable 
portion of what otherwise constitute the contents 
of the mail. 

Nor can the committee discover where the 
system could consistently end. If the obser- 
vance of a holiday becomes incorporated in our 
institutiona, shall we not forbid the movement 
of an army; prohibit an assault in time of war; 
and lay an injunction upon our naval officers to 
lie in the and: while upon the ocean, on that 
day? Consistency would seem to require it, 
Nor is it certain that we should stop here. If 
the principle is once established, that religion, 
or religious observancer, shall be iatorwoyen 
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with our legislative acts, we must pursue it toits 
ultimatum. We shall, if consistent, provide for 
the erection of edifices for the worship of the 
Creator, and for the oppor of christian minis- 
ters, if we believe such measures will promote 
the interests of Christianity. It is the settled 
conviction of the committec, that the only me- 
thod of avoidirg these consequences, with their 
attendant train of evils, is to adhere strictly to 
the spirit of the constitution, which regards the 
eneral government in no other light than that 
of a civil institution, wholly destitute of religious 
authority. i 

What other nations call religious toleration, 
we call religious rights. They are not exercised 
in virtue of governmental indulgence, but as 
rights, of which government cannot deprive any 
portion of citizens, however small. Despotic 
power may invade those rights, but justice still 
confirms them. Let the national legislature 
once perform an act which involves the decision 
of a religious controversy, and it will have pas- 
sed its legitimate bounds. The precedent will 
then be established, and the foundation laid for 
that usurpation of the Divine pigan in tbis 
country, which has been the desolating scourge 
to the fairest portions of the old world. Our 
Constitution recognises no other power than that 
of persuasion, for enforcing religious observan- 
ces. Let the professors of christianity recom- 
mend their religion by deeds of benevolence— 
by christian meekness—by lives of temperance 
and holiness. Let them combine their efforts to 
instruct the ignorant—to relieve the widow and 
the orphan—to promulgate to the world the goe- 
P of their Saviour, recommending its precepts 

y their habitual éxample; government will find 
ite legitimate object in protecting them. It can- 
not oppose them, and they will not need its aid. 
Their moral influence will then do infinitely 
more to advance the true intereste of religion, 
than any measure which they may call on Con- 
gress to enact. 

The petitioners do not complain of any in- 
fringement upon their own nights. They enjoy 
all that christians ought to ask at the hand of 
any government—protection from all molestation 
in the exercise of their religious sentiments. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 





Queries— Answered. 
Query XIX. 

Waar does the Saviour mean in these words: 
— He said to them, It is your privilege to know 
the secrets of the Reign of God; but to those 
without, every thing is veiled in parables, that 
they may not perceive what they look at, or un- 
derstand what they hear?” 

newer. He just means what he says. The 
language is reer a lain, and just in the 
spirit of the original Greek. Itis not the lan- 

age at which some good minds revolt, but at 
the sense. They understand the language per- 
he but they do not approbate the sense. Let 
the following facts be noticed, and we shall be 
instructed from this passage and many similar 
ones:—Ist. The Saviour concedes that those 
without could and would have understood him. 
if he had not used figures. He had not, then, so 
contemptible an opinion of human abilities, even 
in the most depraved state of morals, as some of 
our cotemporaries. His enemies could have un- 
derstood him, (the Saviour being judge,) if he 
had not veiled his instructions in arabice: 2d. 
We also learn that his disciples could not under- 
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stand him with all the internal aids they had 
from the Holy Spirit, unless the language was 
unveiled or the parables explained to them from 
his lips. This he did for them when apart; and 
having given them many lessons in secret, they 
improved so far as to be able to understand many 
of Nis parables delivered in mixed assemblies. 
These are two good lessons, which we learn in- 
cidentally from thie and similar passages—worthy 
to be attended to, with a reference to the popu- 
lar doctrines conceming human abilities, and in- 
ternalaids. But this by the way. 

But this does not reach the difficulty preying 
upon the mind of the querist. It seems to him 
that there is a partiality exhibited by the Saviour, 
acorupa Die with his professed philanthropy or 
love of the whole human race. This is by no 
means the fact. And it will appear so when 
we reflect upon the state of thecase. Some per- 
sons in a future state will be beyond the reach 
of mercy—some are so in the present state. 
They have shut their eyes—alionated their hearts 
—seared their consciences—and most stubborn- 
ly resisted the Spirit of God. There is a ccrtain 
crisis beyond which the moral disease becomes 
incufable, as well as the physical. Some men 
here survive this crisis fora period. In the phy- 
sical disease they live hours and days after the 
crisis when all physicians know they are incur- 
able. It isnot true in physics, that “while there 
is life there is hope.” For there is life where 
there is nohope. Neither is it true as the hymn 
sings— 

“ W hile the lamp holds out to burn, 
“ The vilest sinner may retura.” 

Now many of the Jews in the days of Isaiah 
of the Lord Jeans: and of the Apostle Paul, had 
survived this crisis. The Saviour treated them 
accordingly. And will he not be as merciful 
when he sits upon the throne of final judgment, 
as when he stood on earth, saying, “‘Come to me 
all ye weary and heavy burthened,” &c. Most 
assuredly he will: yet he will! condemn the 
wicked. Those persons, then, from whom he 
studiously veiled the gospel, were those whose 
characters he knew to be such as to exclude 
them from forgiveness and acceptance. This is 
a fact, and an ateful fact—that, under the Tae 
of Favor, it is possible for men to become de- 
praved, so wicked, so hardened, as to be beyond 
the reach of cure. Unless this fact be appre- 
hended and regarded, there will occur man 
passages in both Testaments inexplicable, and 
there will appear many cases in our time unac- 
countable. But it may be remarked, while on 
this passage, that it was necessary for the Sa- 
viour, on many occasions, to conceal his mean- 
Ing from his auditors under their present views 
and feelings towards him, elee he would not 
have been permitted to finish his mission. Som 
therefore, who through mistaken views, would 
have killed him at one time, would have been, 
in other circumstances, hie friends and disciples. 
It is inferrible, therefore, that even some of 
them from whom at one time he was constrained 
to veil the doctrine of his Reign, at another time, 
and under other circumstances, were disposed to 
hear patiently, and did actually embrace him in 
all his pretensions. 

Had Paul, for instance, at one time been 
amidst his auditors, it would have been necessa 
for him to have spoken to him in parables. And 
many of those who believed on Pentecost were 
of the same school and character. 

Moreover, it was necessary for the Saviour to 
speak some parables, even to his disciples, with- 
out explaining them. They would not have 
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kept the secret and it would have mae his | on the first day nor first night of the week. The 
cause. There were some secrete he dared not | first day of the week, among the Jews, began et 
to confide in them all. Out of the twelve he | the going down of the sun on our Saturday, and 
permitted but three to be with him on the holy | ended at the going down of the sun on our Sun- 
mount; and even these he had strictly to enjoin | day. So that the firet night of the week with 
not to disclose what they there heard and saw | the Jews, is, with us, Saturday night. Again, it 
while he was alive. was on what we call Thursday night, that the 
But still, although these are facts, and may be | supper was instituted. So that if we were to be 
applied to the solution of some difficulties, the | fastidious about the time, and make the observ- 
former exposition must not be Jost sight of: for the | ance of it at night, because of the time of its in- 
apostles themselves so understood the matter and ; stitution, it ought to be on Thursday night. 
the ancient prophecies. Paul reminded the An-| But, say some, why call it a supper, it not ob- 
tiochians, the Roman Jews, as weli as the Corin- ; served at night? Yes, and carry this matter out 
thians and others, that there were some of his hear- ees and I ask, Why call a small piece 
ers who could not believe to life, because of their | of bread and a sip of wine a supper? It ought 
long resistance of the Holy Spirit. Many, too, | to be a full meal, for the same rcason it ought to 
who had made shipwreck of faith and a good | be at night. Yet it was not a meal at its first 
conscience, and had apostatized from the fuith, | institution, for it was instituted just after a sup- 
were, as Poter told some, reserved unto judg-| per had been eaten. We cannot, then, and be 
ment, and doomed to destruction. One thing, : consistent with reason, make it an observance of 
however, may be affirmed with the utmost coni ' the night, unless we in all oter matteis tollow 
dence, and in pertect conformity to the language ; the same guide. The encient supper and mod- 
of both Testaments, thet neither the Saviour: ern dinner correspond in point of importance in 
‘while on earth, nor his apoaties after him, in all|the usval meals of the day. But on this I lay 
they said and wrote, ever did veil the gospel, or) no str: ss. 
shut the gates of mercy from any one who did,|! Itis argucd that Paul and the disciples at Tro- 
in the character of an humble and sincere peni-| as ate the Lord’s supper at night. But this can- 
tent, sue for mercy. not be legitimately made out; for they did not 
Query XX. assemble till the first day of the week. The 
Can you reconcile cls ix. 23. with Gal. i. | first night of the week was over before they 
17. 18. In the former Luke says, Paul went to| came together. And if at the time that Paul 
Jerusalem from Damascus, immediately after his | broke bread for bis own refreshment, it is sup- 
conversion; yet in the Galatians, Paul says, | posed that the church eat the Lord’s supper; it 
“ After three years I went up to Jerusalem?” was then on the aecond day of the week on the 
Answer.—It does not appear, from Luke's ac- | current computation, and not on the first day or 
count in the Acis, that Paul went immediately | night, that the disciples at Troas broke bread. 
to Jerusalem. Luke gives no account of Paul’s The breaking of bread spoken of, after mid- 
tour into Arabia. It appears from Gal. i. 17.| night, after the recovery of Eutychus, was most 
that Paul from Damascus went into Arabia; con- | unquestionably a private refreshment. It reads 
tinued there for some time, and again rctured | in syntax thus:—“And Paul going up again, 
to Damascus; and then, after a long time, or| and he having broken bread, and he having eat- 
“many days,’ when the Damascenes were de-{ en, he conversed a considerable time until day 
termined to kill him, he was let down from the | break.” This refreshment was a natural and 
wall in a basket, and then went to Jerusalem, ' requisite one, — to a journey, and oe- 
which was three years from bis conversion. See ‘| curred on our Monday morning, the second day 
my “ Hinta to Readers,” new version, 2d ed. p. | of the week. There is, therefore, no grounds to 
2, No. 5. There is no real difficulty here. presume that there was any such idea in the 
XXI. rimitive church, as that they must eat the 
Ia it consistent with the New Testament for} Lord’s supper on the first night of the week. 
the bishops or elders of churches to apply to the wery XXIII. 
civil courts for license to marry? Was ever the saying of the Lord accomplished 
Answer.—Marriage is a civil as well as a reli- | which says, “As Jonah was three days and 
ious institution. It is, therefore, a proper sub-| three nights in the whale’s stomach, so will the 
ject of civil legislation. As the civil law has to! Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
do with estates, inheritances, widows, &c. it is | the bowels of the earth?” 
necessary that it should pay some attention to] Answer.—Not literally. For on the third day 
the subject of marriage. To these regulations, | he rose from the dead. He spoke this as a si 
where there is no contravention of the laws of | to those who demanded a sign, in allusion to Jo- 
the Great King, all hie subjects will cheerfully | nah’s interment in the whale. It was in the 
submit. It is, therefore, the duty of all who | same style, though a little more figurative, that 
celebrate the rites of matrimony, to do so ac-| he said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
cording to law. But there is no compulsion on | I will rebuild it.”? Repeatedly the Lord declared, 
any person, bishop or other, to apply for such li- | “I will rise the third day,” so that it could not 
eense if they do not like it. But such as are not | be in any other than in an allusive style to the 
legally authorized, ought not to desire to officiate. | case of Jonah he mentions the nights; and it is 
Query XXII. not improbable but that just in the same sense 
Ought not the Lord’s supper to be celebrated | in which Jonah was three days and nights in the 
at night?. Was it not instituted at night? And | whale’s stomach, was he interred in the earth. 
is it not called a supper? When he spake without figure or allusion, he 
Answer—lIt does not appear from any thing in| always said he would rise on the third day.— 
the New Testament that the primitive churches, | Many say it was usual with the Jews to append 
neither that-at Jerusalem nor Corinth, had any | the night to the day when it was not implied 
rticular hour or time in the twenty-four con-| that the night was spent ee the day; but such 
secrated for this observance. Were we to seek | was their custom. 
for the precise hour in which it was instituted, XXIV, i 
and make its time of institution the hour of ob-| What mean these words, 1 Cor. xv. 29. “ Else 
servance, we should have to observe it neither | what shall-they do who are baptized ior ane 
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dead? If the dead rise not at all, why are they 
then baptized for the dead?” 

Anser. The next verse givesthe key of in- 
terpretation. “And why stand we in jeopardy 
every hour?” Why should I Paul hazard my 
life in attesting the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
if I had not the most unequivocal proof of his 


resurrection? Through this medium contemplate | 
Only first recollect that; 


the preceding words. 
the word immerse is used frequently for suffer- 
ings. Jesus said, “I have an immernon to under- 
go, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
lished.” I have to be immersed in an immense 
ood of sufferings. Also the phrase, ‘fallen 
asleep for Christ,” is equivalent to dying for 
dectaring faith in him. Now these criticisms 
regarded, and the elliptical verse 29, is plain and 
forcible—“If there be no resurrection from the 
dead, what shall they do who are immersed in 
afflictions and distresa for believing and declar- 
ing that the dead will be raised? If the dead 
rise not at all, if they are not assured of their 
resurrection, why do they submit to be immersed 
in sorrowe in the hope of a resurrection?” 
[These queries came from Kentucky, New- 
York, Virginia, and Ohio.} 





The Word of God. 

So badly taught are many christians that they 
cannot think that any translation of the scrip- 
tures deserves the title of the Word of God 
— that of king James. The translators of 
the king’s version did not themselves think so, 
as we have shown most conclusively by pub- 
lishing their own preface—on which preface we 
have some remarks to make, at a more convenicnt 
time. But to the intelligent reader no remarks 
are neccesary to show that they had very differ- 
ent ideas of their version, from those which this 

eneration have formed. Have the French, the 

panish, the Gcrman, and all the nations of Eu- 
rope, save the English, no Word of God? If 
king James’ version is the only Word of God on 
earth, then all nations who speak any other lan- 
guage than the English, have no Revelation. 

Much of the reasoning of both priests and 
people, on this subject, is as silly as that of an 
old lady who, for many years, has been deprived 
of her reason, from whom we heard the other 
day. She once had a sound judgment, and still 
has ao retentive memory, though she has not been 
compos mentis one day in twenty years. Her 
husband was reading in the new version, the 
account of the cure of the blind man, (Mark 
viii. 24.) ile came to these words: “I see men 
whom | can distinguish from trees only by their 
walking.” In the king’s version, “ 1 see men as 
trees, walking.” After reading these words he 
pauscd, and observed to the old Indy, to elicit a 
reply, * How much better this, than the old ver- 
sion.” “That is a good explanation,” said she 
“but it is not the scriptures, not the Word of 
God.” Ro our good logicians reason. 

{ wouid thank some of those ignorant de- 
clanners to till us where the Word of God was 
before the reign of king James! Had they no 
divine book betore this good king, in consequence 
of the Hampton Confercnec, summoned his wise 
men? Yes; they had version after version, each 
of which, in its turn, ccased to be the “ Word 
of God” when a new one was given. This I 
Bay after the manner of these declaimers. Our 
good forefathers, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, read and preached from a different version, 
which they venerated in their day, a8 our com- 
peers venerate James’ Bible—The English lan- 
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guage has changed, and the original tongues 
are better understood now than then. The com- 
mon version is, a8 many good and learned mea 
have said, quite obsolete in its language, aod is 
many places very defective in giving the ides 
found in the original scriptures. Taken as a 
whole, it has outlived its day at least one century, 
and like a superannuated man, has failed to be 
as lucid and as communicative as in its prime. 
There is no version in any language that does 
not clearly communicate the same great facts, 
and make the path of bliss a plein and easy 
found one; but there is an immense difference 
in the force, beauty, clearness, and intelligibility 
of the different versions now in use. And that 
king Jamee’ version needs a revision is just as 
plain to the learned and biblical student, as that 
the Scotch and English used in the sixteenth 
century, is not the language now spoken in these 
United States. And this may be made as pisin 
to the common mind, as it is that the coat which 
suited tbe boy of twelve, will not suit the same 
erson when forty years old. As the boy grows 
rom his coat, so do we from the language of our 
DITOR. 


ancestors. 
To the Readers of the Christian Baptist. 
The Past, the Present, and the Future. 


My Patrons anp Frrexps,—lIt ia full time that 
I should address you on the past, the present, 
and the future, as respects you, myself, and por 
tenty. 

ith the exception of comparatively a few 
witnesses in the mountains and vallies of Eurape, 
all christendom slept for one thousand years. 
Kings and priests made a golden goblet—filled 
it with medicated wine, of the most inebnating 
es ur a gi it to each other—and when 
they had freely indulged themselves, they handed 
it to their subjects, who all became intoxicated, 
and, like drunken sots, fell fast ssleep! Luther 
arose and washed himself; and, like the angel 
that liberated Peter, he smote hia brethren on the 
side until a number of them awoke. He led 
them out into the city, and left them in one of its 
sircets. They were not as sagacious as Peter; 
for, instead of marching out, they took up a per- 
manent abode in the great city, in whose prisons 
they had so long lain. This Reformation was 
too soon completed; and now for three centuries 
their descendants have done little else in the 
religious way than quarrel about it. We were 
born in the suburbs of the great city, and lived 
in its smoke during our nonage. But we have 
been awaked, and wish to awake our contempo- 
raries. 

For this purpose we blew the trumpet a few 
years ago. We feared and hoped. More were 
then awake, end many more have since awaked, 
than we dared at that time to have hoped. Thov- 
sands are now examining and searching into the 
foundations of all the present religioua establish- 
ments. We have fared much better than we 
ever did anticipate. 1 expected to be honored 
with the appellation of heretic, schismatic, Arian, 
or some such title, from those who have the 
power of conferring honorary degrees. I can 
say that I‘set out with a single eye, and I have 
found the promised blessing. But more than I 
| ex ected: for I have found able coadjutors, pow- 

erful friends, and a candid hearing. 1 have, as 
all who have read this work with candor will 
testify, given both sides. My abiecst opponente 
have been permitted to speak all that they bad 
to say in our pages. I have kept nothing — 
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We have allowed and invited them to occupy 
our pages. The result has been that they have, 
to a man, declined the contest, and confirmed us 
more and more in the invincibility of truth. I 
knew their strength before they engaged in the 


conflict. They did not know mine. I do not 
speak of physical, or intellectual, or literary 
strength. In these respects many of them may 


be, and some of them, | know, are, my supe- 
riors. But I have studied the whole Bible, both 
Testaments, in a way which, | think, none of 
them have done. I studied their systems too. 
And I know there are two ways of studying the 
Oraciea: one with, and one without, spectacles, 
There is a studying of them with no other de- 
sign than to know, believe, teach, and practise 
them. - 

All men may be said to boast, who make pre- 
tensiors to teath others, No man cither writes 
or speaks as an instructer, who docs noty in the 
very act, claim a right to the public car. We 
claim that right, and acknowledge that we claim 
it, Whether this claim be well or ill-founded, 
whether it be mere conceit, or a zeal according 
to knowledge, our cotemporaries and pusterity 
will decide. But whether it be enthusiasn:, 
conceit, or right reason, impelling us, we can- 
didly acknowledge that we claim the right of 
speaking what we do know, and of declaring 
what we do believe. 

The present is a momentous crisis. All sects 
are shaking. The religious world is convulsed. 
Atheism has opened her batterica and unsheath- 
ed her sword. Scepticism is big with hopes. 
Catholic and protestant Topey are plodding and 
pornak for the supremacy. The little and the 
great Popes are on tiptoe. Saints are praying 
tor the Millennium; myriads aro laboring for its 
introduction. The bible and the creeds are at 
war. There is no truce. Such is the present, 
and such has been the past. 

Our designs are, under the governnient of the 
great King, to contribute all our energies to the 
cause of real and unsophisticated christianity. 
We have never yct brought all our energies into 
the field. They have been too much distracted. 
We art now going forth intoa new campaiga— 
I have in ali my public efforts, followed the op- 
enings of the way according to the directions of 
the great Captain. 

ith regard to the press, that most potent of all 
moral engines, we shall disclose our intentione. 

It is, with the consent and concurrence of the 
friends of the ancient order of things, our inten- 
tion tw bring the Christian Baptist to a close in 
the next volume. We designed to have com- 
‘pleted it with the prescnt volume; but we can- 
not fill the outlines of our plan and prospectus 
in less than another. But we intend to publish 
the seventh volume in six months, or to tinish it 
at the close of the present year. During which 
time we will issue a prospectus for a periodical 
of w more extensive range, and in some promi- 
nent itemsufa different churacter. Of these we 
shall, in due time, advise our friends, 

And now we would inform all our readers 
that if any of them are unwilling to take the sc- 
venth volume to be issued before the first of Ja- 
nuary, 1830—they will please to inforin us, cithe 
er direetly or through our agents, before the firet 
of Junc next. Our limits in the present work 
are by far too‘eonfined forthe public good, and 
we must have inore rom. J have no fears but 
the intended work will be patronised. There 
are so many already enlightened who know that 
itis their duty and their privilege to use their 
meena and influence for the good of their own 
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posterity, and mankind generally, that they can- 
not, as good stewards, withhold their support to 
this adena kng I know they cannot. For 
the same gracious obligations that urge me to 
labor, urge’ them to add wings to my efforts. 
If they do not need my labora for themselves, 
that is no matter; they need them for their chil- 
dren, friends, neighbors, and they will have 
them. We christians are the Lord’s people. He 
owns us, spirit, soul, body, and effects; and we 
owe all to him. And,I know, that we would 
rather hear him say to us, * Well done, good 
and faithful servants,” than to have all the mon- 
archs on carth bowing at our feet. Such is our 
pro cenon; and I hope we wili hold it fast to the 
end. 

I have now disclosed my intentions for the fu- 
ture. I have no anxiety about them. lf the 
Lord will I shall do as I have proposed. If oth- 
erwise, I shall be satiefied; and I doubt not, if 
he does not employ me in this work, he will em- 

loy a more suitable, bold, and active agent. 

or the earth is his, and the fulness thereof. I 
hope, through his favor, to acquit myself we 
in whatever station he may place me. And 
will ever bless his name that f would rather be 
a door keeper in his house, than reign over the 
greatcst empire the sun surveys. Eprror. 





Infallibility, 

Extract from Doctor Chalmers Sermon on “ the Doctrine 
of Christian Charity applied to the case of Religious 
Differences.” 

“Jr ia said of the Papists that they ascribe 
an infallibility to the Pope; eo that if he were to 
any one thing, and the Bible another, bis authors 
ity would carry it over the authority of God. 
And, think you, brethren, that there is no such 
Popery among you? You all have, or ought to 
have, bibles; and how often is it repeated there, 
“Hearken diligently to me?? Now, do you 
obey this requirement, by making the reading of 
your bibles a distinct and earnest exercise? Da 
you ever dare to bring your favorite minister to 
the tribunal of the word, or would you tremble 
at the presumption of such an attempt, so that 
the hearing of the word, carries a greater author- 
ity over your mind than the reading of the 
Word? Now this want of doing, this trembling 
at the very idea of a dissent from your minister, 
this indolent acquiescence in his doctrine, is just 
calling another man Master; it is putting the au- 
thority of man over the authority of God; it is 
throwing yourself into a prostrate attitude at the 
— of infailibility; it is not just kiesing 
the toe of reverence, but it is the profound de- 
gradation of the mind, and of all its faculties; 
and without the name of Popery—that your bo- 
soms, your souls may be infected with the deadly 

oison, and your coneciences bo weighed down 

y the oppreæive shackles of Popery. And all 
thisin the noon-day ctfulgence of a protestant 
country, where the bible, in your mother tongue, 
circulates among all vour families; where it ma 
be inet with on almost every shelf, and is aoli- 
citing you to look to the wisdom that is inscribed 
on ils pages.” 





Copy of the Indulgences, sold by the authorily o 
ye te, by Zetsel, which occasioned the — 
formatin. 

“May our Lord Jesus Christ havc merey upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion! And J, by the uuthority of his 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the 
most holy Pope, granted and committed to me 

i 81 
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in these parts, do absolve thee, first from all ec- 
clesiastical censures, in whatever manner they 





have been incurred, and then from all sine, | 


transgressions, and excesses, how enormous 80- 
ever thcy be, even from such as are reserved for 


the cognizance of the holy see, and as far as the . 


keys of the holy church extend, I remit to thee | 
all punisiment which thou dust deserve in pur- | 

tory on their account; and I restore thee to the 
holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of 
the faithful, and to that innocence and purity 
which thou didst possess at baptism; so that. 
when thou dost die, the gatea of punishment 
shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of 
delight shall be opened; and if thou shalt not 
die at present, this grace shall remain in full 
force when thou art at the point of death! Inthe 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 








No. 10.] May 5, 1829. 

Essays on Man in his Primitive state, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Chrishan Dispen- 
salions.—No. VIUl. 

Patriarchal Age.—No. IV. 


Our last number adverted to the priesthood 
of the Patriarchal Age. An objection has been 
made to one sentence in the 6th No. It is to 
this sentence: * Not foe on earth believed 
that tho Messiah would die a sin-offering, or rise 
from the dead, from Eve to Mary Magdalene.” 
If we do not make good this assertion before we 
finish the Essays on the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations, we shall eat it up. “Have pa- 
uence with me, and I will pay you all.” Wepro- 
ceed. 

Before the Flood an idea got abroad into the 
world that sone animals were clean and some 
unclean. This distribution of “birds and 
beasts” was as superhuman as the ordination 
of sacrifice. Noah made his selection according 
to it, and in the offering of sacrifices among the 
Patriarchs, from Noah to Moses, respect was 
paid to this distinction. 

It is an idea which has generally obtained 
among the more learned antiquarians and which 
has some confirmation from ancient scripture, 
that the sacrifices of the godly were all con- 
sumed by fire from heaven—such of them, at 
least, as were of the burnt offering character. 
How such an idea obtained it would be hard to 
tell, unless from established fact. We do know 
most certainly that, in after times, some offer- 
ings were consuined by fire from heaven. And 
in the time of Abraham it appears that fire from 
heaven consumed some sacrifices. Abraham 
presented on one altar, at one time, “one heifer, 
a female goat, and a ram of three years old, a 
turtle dove, and a young pigeon.” The former 
were all severed, and the birds laid on entire. 
After the sun set, ‘ta smoking furnace and a 
burning lamp,” or fire, from heaven fell upon 
these carcases and consumed them. To such 
offerings as these promises or covenants were 
usually appended. Thus after Noah had offered 
a similar sacrifice, God promised a continuation 
of the seasons without the intervention of a 
flood—and here to Abraham the promises con- 
ceming Canaan were confirmed. 

Jacob, in confirmation of his vow, Gen. xxxv. 
14, poured oil upon the stone which he head set 
up. And on another occasion “he set up a 
pillar in the place where God talked with him, 
even a pillar of stone; and he poured a drink 
offering thercon, and he poured oil thereon.” 
Such were the pusitiye acts of patriarchal wor- 
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ship of the sacrificial kind—ein-offcrings, thank- 
offerings, vow or dedication-offerings. 

Some sorts of ablutions or washings were also 
practised among the patriarche before the Mosa- 
ic economy. Jacob, in order to prepare his 
family to offer sacrifice with him upon the altar, 
erected at Bethel, commands them to “ change 
their garments” and “be clean,” which, as the 
most learned critics have proved, is equivalent 
to “wash yourselves.” All sorts of ancient 
writers, sacred and profane, viewed the deluge 
as a puritioation, or washing, or immersion of the 
earth. Philo the Jew, and Plato the Greek 
philosopher, give credit to this idea. It was so 
referred to by the Apostle Peter. And it is not 
improbable but the ablutions of the pagan 
world originated from this view of the deluge— 
sanctioned by the practice of the patriarchs. 

It would appear also that the proseuche of 
which we rzad in the New Testament, or places 
of prayer built on hills or by brooks of water, 
in retired situations, may be traced back as fer 
asthe time of Abraham. (Gen. xxi. 35.) And 
Abraham planted a grove (or wee) in Beersheba, 
and there (or under in) he called on the name 
of the Lord, the everlasting God.” From this 
custom unquestionably arose the corruptions of 
the pagan world in consecrating groves and 
high places to their gods. Such were the reli- 
gious institutions, and such the venerable cus- 
toms of the holy men of the Patriarchal Age. 

In forming a correct view of the religious 
character of the ancient nations, it is necessary 
here to inquire how far the inhabitants of Persie, 
Assyria, Arabia, Canaan and Egypt, were affect- 
ed or influenced by the religious institutions of 
this period: for these were the first nations 
whose institutions gave a character to all the 
nations of the world. 

Abraham was the son of Shem by Arphagad. 
The Persians were the descendants of Shem by 
Elam. The common parentage of Abraham 
and the Persians laid a foundation for some sim- 
ilarity in their religion. Abraham’s ancestors 
dwelt in Chaldea, and at the time that God sig- 
nalized Abraham, the Chaldeans began to apos- 
tatize from the service of the true God. Hence 
the expulsion of Abraham from among them. 
But Dr. Hyde and the most learned antiquarians 
presented documental proof that the Persians 
retained the true history of the Creation and the 
Antediluvian Age; and £o attached were the 
Persians to the religion of Abrahain, that the 
sacred book which contained their religion is 
called Sohi Ibrahim, i. e. the Book of Abraham. 
For a considerable time after Abraham’s day 
they worshipped the God of Shem, for they did 
not know all tho special communications to 
Abraham. 

The Arabians, down to the time of Jethro, 
retained the knowledge of the true God. How 
long after we are not informed; but their reli- 

ious institutions, as far as we have account, 
difered little from those practised by Abraham, 
with the exception of circumcision. 

The Canaanites themselves, in Abraham’s 
time, had not apostatized wholly from the reli- 
gion of Shem. The king of Salem was priest 
of the most high God; and during Abraham’s 
sojourning among them, they treated him with 
all respect as a prophet of the true God. 

Even amongst the Philistines at Gerar, Abra- 
ham found a good and virtuous king, favored 
with the admonitions of the Almighty. This he 
little expected, for he was so —— against 
those people, that, on entering their metropolis, 
he aide “Surely the fear of God is not in thie 
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place.” But he was Parpi y disappointed. For 
Abimelech, in his appeal to Heaven, says, “Lord, 
will you slay a virtuous nation?” And the Lord 
did not deny his plea, but heard and answered 
bis request. There appears in the whole narra- 
tive no difference in the religious views or prac- 
tice between Abrabam and Abimelech the king 
of the nation. 

The Egyptians, too, in the time of Abraham, 
were worshippers of the true God. In Upper 
Egypt they refused, as Plutarch informs us, to 
pay any taxes for the support of the idolatrous 
worship; asserting that they owned no mortal, 
dead or alive, to be a God. The incorrupti- 
ble and eternal God they called Cneph, who they 
affirmed had no beginning, and never should 
have an end. In the first advances to mythol- 
ogy in Egypt, they represented God by the 

re of a serpent, with the head of a hawk 
in the middle of a circle. We find no misun- 
derstandings nor difference between Pharoah 
and Abraham, when the letter went down into 
Egypt. Indeed, with the exception of the Chal- 
deans, who were the oldest nation, and the first 
to introduce ido] or image worship, we find avery 
general agreement in all the ancient nations res- 
pecting religious views and practice. And the 
only defection from the religion of Noah and 
Shem which we meet with in all antiquity, was 
that of the Chaldeans. 

All the religious rites and usages of the Pagan 
nations down to the time of Homer, and stili la- 
ter, were very similar to the patriarchal institu- 
tions. They offered expiatory sacrifices, depre- 
cations, vows, and ablutions; had altars, priests, 
and sacred groves; and made the same distinc- 
tions between clean and unclean victims. Ho- 
mer talks of “hecatombs of bulla and goats,” 
“lambe and goats without blemish.” And not 
only the Greek, but the Roman poets, speak of 
the ablutions, purifications, and sacrifices of an- 
cient times, in such a way as to leave no doubt 
but that they all came from the same origin. 

SDITOR. 





Communication. 

Brornes Campsei.,—As society at large, both 
civil and religious, are engaged in exainining the 
defects in their different constitutions, and the 
journals teoming with reformers and their essays 
on reformation, I took up the Christian Baptist with 
a determination of examining the foundation of 
the editor and his numerous correspondente— 
and can sey that I have been fully compensated 
for the time I wae engaged in this delightful 
work. The essays by the Editor are truly inter- 
—— both scriptural and rational. Those on 
the le > the Ancient Order of Things, and 
the Ancient Gospel, I opine are unanswerable. 
The Essay on the Primitive and Modern Chris- 
tianity, apres by Philip, is superexceilent. He 
concluded by saying, “ This induction may be 

ursued to greater cone in some future paper.” 
searched through all the volumes expecting 
to meet with the author’s promise, and found it 
not. I still flatter myself that ere long he will give 
us another essay upon this all-important subject. 

In the fourth volume I read an excellent letter 
signed Paulinus, containing some very appro- 
priate remarks upon the present order of things 
and a manifest desire for the restoration of the 
ancient order of things—such as the following: 
“Tam greatly pleased with what appears to be 
your drift and aim, viz. to clear the religion of 
Jesus of all the adventitious lumber with which 
it has been encumbered, and bring back the 
christian church to its primitive simplicity and 
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beauty.” The essay “on the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Lord's day” is said to be super- 
latively excellent. He also speaks of the New 
Testament being an instrument, thc most effec- 
tual, for sweeping off all the rubbish which has 
been gathered from the old ruins of former es- 
tablishments to build withal on Christian grounds: 
“that the word of God is the instrument of our 
regeneration and sanctification, I have no doubt.” 
“It is my wish (says the writer) not only to ex- 
press my hearty approbation of your avowed hos- 
tility to certain abuses and follics prevalent in the 
religious world, but to lend any little aid in my 
power towards a correction of these evils. A- 
mong the objects here alluded to, let me just 
mention the adoption of creeds and confessions 
of faith—those fruitful sources of dissention, and 
stubborn barriers against the admission of divine 
light from the word of God, and tbe high pre- 
tensions of many among the clergy.” The most 
interesting of all with the writer is, Such a re- 
formation in the church as shall restore, what 
you term the ancient order of things.” In your 
opposition to error, he says, ‘Ido not wish to see 
you abate one jot or tittle of the firmness with 
which you take your stand, or the keenness with 
which you make the attack. I would not wish 
you tocut off the points of your arrows whenever 
they are directed at error or folly.” These indè- 
— and truly interesting sayings of Paulinus 
am delighted with. 

In his second epistle I find other excellent 
thinge. ‘Wherever the New Dispensation 
comes, it lays hold of every human creature, with 
the grasp of divine authority, while it presented 
the exhibition of divine mercy.” “TI think it is 
justly due to you to say, that you are an avowed 
friend to the Spirit's operations in the production 
of genuine religion.” “I am no advocate for the 
formation of mere theories, nor for compiling ab- 
stract truths.” “I have no disposition | assure 
you, to carry the fruita I may be enabled to gath- 
er from the tree of life (the Bible) to any distil- 
lery.” «O for the time when divine truth, the 
whole divine truth, shall be relished as coming | 
from God!” An answer to this aspiretion, how 
important to the well being of the human family? 
and for the accomplishment of the vows of the 
writer? Ithink I discover in this epistle the 
writer’s former opinions somewhat shaken.— 
Whether it was owing to your swecping the hou- 
ses of those distillers of alcohol, and the dust got 
into his eyes; that he was tippling thcre, or that 
he had been pressing the oil out of the bean, I am 
unable to determine. Upon reading the fifth 
volume my opinion is confirmed, there has been 
a lecture, caution, admonition, reproof, or rebuke 

iven him from somewhere. Mark this: “He (that 
18 Paulinus) wrote something last year in which he 
certainly went too far. He is how convinced 
K am persuaded) and guarded against our friend 

ampbels chimeras.” After this appeared this 
excellent writer seenis to have wanted confidence 
in all he undertook to write for the Christian 
Baptist. Notice the close of his “Essays on the 
Holy Spirit.” Although he did not wish you to 
abateone jot or tittle of the firmness of your stand, 
nor the keenness of your attack, in your fifth let- 
terto Bishop Semple, you must have had beards 
on your arrows, or he could not in justice to kis 
own wishes have complained of the sharpness 
of your attack upon the ignorance, vice, and im- 
inorality of the professors of religion. Every one 
that has read the Essays of Paulinus no doubt ex- 
pected to find him not only speaking those ex- 
cellent things, but doing them! Whether this be 
the case or not, I cannot say positively. If = is 


Bad 


the author of a series of essays published in the 
Religious Herald upon Reformation, signed Mce- 
tancthon, his fourth cssvy authorizes me to say he 
às not. Notice the following recommendation. 
ere would respectfully suggest to the Baptist 
eneral Convention, at their ensuing meeting, 
the propriety of adopting a resolution that it is 
expedient we should be supplied with a set of 
suitable catechisms; that they nominate some 
person or persons for the purpose of compiling 
them; as also a committee of inspection, to whom 
may be confided the privilege of recommendin 
the compilation to the use of our churehes an 
our friends throughout the Union. ‘The General 
Convention forms, in some sort, a centre of gene- 
ral union amongst us; and a recommendation from 
that body might have a powerful and happy in- 
fluence, and could not be considered any usur- 
pation of authority.» This, it is true, isa little 
thing; but is intended to form the religious minds 
of our “little immortals.’ When we remember 
what a large tree grows from a little ecorn, and 
when it is full grown in a good soil, that such is 
its attracting power that nothing flourishes with- 
in ite reach, we then are admonished to attend 
to the seeds we sow, or in other words to attend 
to little things. Is this the way to clear the 
church of the “adventitious lumber with which 
it has born encumbered, and bring it back to its 
primitive simplicityand beauty?” Is this “clear- 
me the religion of Jesus of those abuses and 
follies prevalent in the religious world? Is 
this the way to “sweep offall the rubbish which 
has been gathered from the old ruins of former 
establishments to build withal on christian 
grounds?” Is this the instrument of God in rr- 
generating and sanctifying these “little immor- 
tals?” Isthia the aid he promised you to cor- 
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| wisdom and philanthropy of Jesus Christ, in not 


giving to these “ little immortals” what this wn 
ter has considered necessary for their religious 
education, and, I suppose, for their salvation. 
+O forthe time when divine truth, the whole of di- 
vine truth, shall be relished as coming from God!” 
I do not wish to be understood as finding fault 
with the essays of Paulinus, though I think his 
essays on the Holy Spirit are rather too much in 
the Calvinistic style. But with the recommen- 
dation of Melancthon, if he is the same writer, 
there is, to my judgment, a manifest inconsis 
tency. Asso much is said about the Holy Spir- 
it’s operations in this metaphysical! day, I would, 
in a tew words, give my views of what the New 
Testament tcaches:—We must first hear, then 
believe and reform; then obey, that is, be im- 
mersed; then reccive the regenerating Spirit, 
with all its heavenly blessings promised to the 
believing sone and daughters of Adam. This 
appears to be so plainly inculeated in the New 
estament, that | am astonished that I so Jong 
remained ignorant of the gospel, when at the 
same time professed to be a teacher of it. And 
| for this discovery I am indebted to you, brother 
editor, Let me conclude in the language of 
Pawiinug, “that you may steer a straight forward 
course, alike unawed by custom, unprovoked by 
| opposition, unseduced by novelty, is the prayer 

of yours in the g spel.” 

Å LOYER OF THE WIOLE OF Divine TRUTE. 





Profession and Principle, or Faith in Words and 
uith in Works. 

I nave often regretted to find the testimony of 

some eminent witness on one side of some im- 

portant queation—and his practice on the oppo 


rect the evils, to wit, creeds and confessions of | site side. This, indeed, isa very conimon oc- 
faith, “those fruitful sources of dissention and | currence; 80 common that we are more sarprized 
stubborn barriers against the admission of divine | to find a cuincidence between the verbal profes 
light from the word of God? Is this his“ hearty | sion and the actual conduct, than we are to find 
approbation of your hostility to certain abuses | adiscrepancy. Which of the two have the most 
‘and follics prevalent in the religious world?” | influence, and which of the two ought to have 
Ia this the way to‘ reforin the church und restore | the most influence, are two distinct questions. 
the ancient order of things?” Fs this his“ op- | Mosheim, for example, in his compend of ecch- 
panes ta theories, or cumpiling abstract truths?” , siastical history of the first centuries, gives a clear 

s not this carrying our jugs to the distillery to | and forcible testimony against the present order 
get alcohol that our “littl: immortals’ may tip- | of things, by showing its entire departure from 
ple withus?) When this little idol is completed, | the ancient order. He shows that the bishops, 
will this be the time when “divine truth, the | deacons, teaching, exhortation, prayers, praises, 


whole of divine truth, shall be relished as coming 
from God?” 

Iam put to my wit’s end to determine whether 
the writer of the above recommendation intends 
a reformation from, or restoration of, the “old 
ruins of former establishments!” What need 

' can there be of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when it is admitted that these ecclesiastical bo- 
dies’ recommendation will have “a powerful 
and happy influence in giving efficacy to these 
catechisms.” Again, is this the way to correct 
the evils among the kingdom of the clergy, by 
soliciting resolutions of adoption to give energy 
to human productions, commitices of inspections, 
and acknowledging their powerful and happy 
influence upon their recommendations? Again, 
what need is there for these catechisms, and 
recommendations of such powerful and happy 
influence, when it is admitted wherever the New 
Dispensation comes it lays hold of every human 
creature with the grasp of divine authority, 
while it presents the exhibition of divine mercy? 
ds not this an acknowledgment that the New 
‘Festament is not sufficient to instruct these 
‘Tittle immortals” in their duty to God? For 


and, indeed, all the worship of the primitive 
church, were, in every grand point, dissimilar to 
the present. He unequivocally declares the 
i “reformed churches” to be apostatcs in fact from 
the ancient order; and yet we find him among 
the Rabbins! What a pity! 

A thousand Paidobaptists too, have declared 
against eprinkling—and atill sprinkled infants: 
And myriads have remonstrated against popery, 
prelacy, and clerical intrigue; and yet were 8s 
full of the Pope as Queen Elizabeth! Whence 
is it,O Mammon, that you can make your vo 
taries sing with so much sincerity— 

‘+ I see the better way, and I approve it too, 

“ Detest the worse, and still the worse pursue.” 
Intellect like conecience, is gencrally on the 
right side, and pravity, politics, and the flesh pot 
on the other. When intellect, conscience, and 
the stomach are on opposite sides, the latter is 
sure to be most obstreperous and intriguing. 
Hence the triumphs of the belly. 

As 1 consider the decisions of the intellect to 
be the most impartial, it demands from me the 

eatest respect; though, indeed, I cannot but 
ament to find so many illustrious instances of 





my part, I think it is a deep reflection upon the | the triumphs of the animal over the SE ee 
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man. I can find the greatest men now livin 
in the religious world, substantially, and some o 
them most unequivocally, in their public attesta- 
tions, on the side of the ancient order of things. 
Jt would astonish many were we to cull out the 
explicit and forcible attestations to the cause we 
advocate, from the distinguished men of the 
last and the present century; to see what agrce- 
ment in views, both with respect to the ancient 
order of things, and the issue of the present con- 
tests. We do not say that every man who as- 
serts some grand fundamental truth, secs its 
bearings; nor will we affirm that they are all 
from appetite, avarice, or ambition, blinde 
against its connexion and authority. But one 
thing I will say, that I can find assertions and 
explicit declarations in the writings of such men 
as Dr. Adam Clarke, Thomas Scott, Messrs. Hall 
and Irving, and Dr. Chalmers, as, carry them 
out to their literal and legitimate issue, would 
subvert all the glittering schemes of the day, and 
leave in lieu of them all, nought but the ancient 
order of things! 

The following extract from Chalmer's Essay on 
the Evidence of Christianity, ia deserving of the 
attention and strict perusal of all the readers of 
this work :— 

“ What isthe reason why there is so much more 
unanimity among critics and grammarians about 
the sense of any ancient author, than about 
the sense of the New Testament Because the 
one is made purely a question of criticism: the 
other has been complicated with the uncertain 
fancies of a daring and presumptuous theology. 
Could we only dismiss these fancies, sit down 
like a school boy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of translation, 
then we would expect the same unanimity amon 
christians that we meet with among scholars an 
literati about the system of Epicurus or philoso- 

hy of Aristotle. But here lies the distinction 
betwist the cases. When we make out, by a 
critical examination of the Greek of Aristotle, 
that such was his meaning, and such his philos- 
ophy, the result carries no authority with it, and 
our mind retains the congenial liberty of its 
own speculations. But if we make out by a 
critical examination of the Greek of St. Paul, 
that such is the theology of the New Testament 
we ate bound to submit to this theology; an 
pur minds must surrender every opinion, howcv- 
er dear to them. It ie quite in vain to talk of 
the mysteriousness of the subject, as being the 
cause of the want of unanimity among chris- 
tians. Jt may be mysterious, in reference to 
our fosmer conceptions. It may be mysterious 
in the ntter impossibility of reconciling it with 
our own assumed fancies, and self-formed prin- 
ciples. It may be mysterious in the difficulty 
which we feel in comprehending the manner of 
the doctrine, when we ought to be satisfied with 
the authoritative revelation which has been made 
to us of its existence and its truth. But if we 
could only abandon all our former conceptions, if 
we felt that our business was to submit to the 
oracle of God, and that we are not called upon to 
effect a reconciliation betwixt a revealed doctrine 
of the bible, and an assumed or excogitated 
principle of our own; then, we are satisfied, that 
we would find the language of the Testament to 
have as much clear, and precise, and distinctive 
ee as the language of any sage or philo- 
sopher that has come down to oir time.” 

“Could we only get it reduced to a mere 
question of language, we should look at no dis- 
tant period for the establishment of a pure and 
unanimous a the worid. But no. 
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While the mind and the reasoning of any philo- 
sopher are collected from his words, and these 
words tried as to their import and significancy 
upon the appropriate principles of criticism, the 
mind and the reasoning of the Spirit of God are 
not collected upon the same pure and compe- 
tent principles of investigation. In order to 
know the mind of the Spirit, the communicationa 
of the Spirit, and the expression of these com- 
munications in written language, should be con- 
sulted. These are the only data upon which the 
inquiry should be instituted. But no. Instcad 
of learning the designs and character of the Al- 
mighty from his own mouth, we sit in judgment 
upon them, and make our conjecture of what 
they should be, take the precedency of his reve- 
lations of what they are. We do him the same 
injustice that we do to an acquaintance, whose 
prececdings and whose intentions we venture Lo 
pronounce upon, while we refuse him a hearing, 
orturn away from the letter in which he ex- 
plains himself. No wonder, then, at the want 
of unanimity among christians, so long as the 
question of ** What thinkest thou” is made the 
principle of their creed, and, for the sake of 
criticism, they have committed themselves to 
the endleæ caprices of the human intellect. Let 
the principle of “what thinkest thou” be ex- 
ploded, and that of “ what readest thou” be sub-. 
stituted in ite place. Let us take our lesson as 
the Almighty places it before us, and, instead of 
being the judge of his conduct, be satisfied with 
the safer and humbler office of being the inter- 
preter of his language.” 

“We must brng a free and unoccupied mind 
to the exercise. It must not be the pride or the 
obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the haughty 
independence of him who thinks he has reach- 
ed the manhood of his — We 
must bring with us the docility of a child, if we 
want to gain the kingdom of heaven. It must 
not be a partial, but an entire and unexcepted 
obedience. There must be no garbling of that 
which is entire, no darkening of that which is 
luminous, no softening downof that which ìs au- 
thoritative or severe. The bible will allow of no 
compromise. It professes to be the directory of 
our faith, and claims a total ey over the 
souls and the understandings of men. It will en- 
ter no composition with us or our natural princi- 
ples. It challenges the whole mind as its due, 
and it appeals to the truth of heaven for the high 
authority of its sanction. Whosoever adda 
to, or takes from the words of this book, is ac- 
cursed,” is the absolute language in which it 
delivera itself. This brings us to its terms. 
There is no way of escaping after this. We 
must bring every thought into the captivity of ita 
obedience, and as closely as everlawyer stuck to 
his documents or hie extracts, must we abide 
by the rule and the doctrine which this authentic 
memorial of God sets before us.” 

“Now we hazard the assertion, that, with a 
number of professing christians, there ie not this 
unexcepted submission of the understanding to 
the authority of the Bible; and that the authority 
of the Bible is often modified, and in some cases 
superseded, by the authority of other principles. 
One of these principles is, the reason of the 
thing. We do not know if this principle would 
be at all felt or appealed to by the earliest chris- 
tiang. They turned from dumb idols to serve the 
living and the true God. There was nothing in 
their antecedent theology which they could have 
any respect for: nothing which they could con- 
front, or bring into competition with the doctrines 
of the — Testament. In these days, pee 
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truth as it is in Jesus came to the minds of ite 
disciples, recommended by its novelty, by its 
a i by the power and recency of its evi- 
ences; and, above all, by its vast and evident 
superiority over the foolertee of a degrading Pa- 
geanism. It does not occur to us, that men in 
these circumstances would ever think of sitting 
in judgment over the mysteries of that sublime 
faith which had charmed them into an abandon- 
ment of their earlier religion. It rather strikes 
us that they would receive them passively; that 
like scholars who had all to learn, they would 
take their leseon as they found it; that the in- 
formation of their teachers would be enough for 
them; and that the restless tendency of the hu- 
man mind to speculation, would for a time find 
ample enjoyment in the rich and splendid dis- 
coveries which broke like a flood of light upon 
the world. But we are in different circumstances. 
To us, these discoveries, rich and splendid as 
they are, have lost the freshness of novelty. The 
eun of righteousness, like the sun in the firma- 
ment, has become familiarized to us by posses- 
sion. In a few ages, the human mind deserted 
its guidance, and rembled as much as cver in 
quest of new speculations. It is true that they 
took a juster and a loftier flight since the days 
of Heathenism. But it was only because they 
walked in the light of revelation. They bor- 
rowed of the New Testament without acknowl- 
edgement, and took its beautica and its truths 
to deck their own wretched fancies and self-con- 
stituted systems. In the process of time the de- 
lusion multiplied and extended. Schools were 
formed, and the way of the Divinity was as con- 
fidently theorized upon, as the processes of chym- 
istry, or the economy of the heavens. Universities 
were endowed, and natural theology took its 
place in the circle of the sciences. Folios were 
written, and the respected luminaries of a for- 
mer age poured their a priori and their a posteriori 
demonstrations on the world. Taste, and senti- 
ment, and imagination, grew apace; and every 
raw untutored principle which poetry could clothe 
in prettiness, or over which the hand of genius 
d throw the graces of sensibility and cle- 
gance, was erected into a principle of the divine 
government, and made to preside over the coun- 
cils of the Deity. In the mean time, the Bible, 
which ought to supersede all, was itself super- 
seded. It was quite in vain to say that it was 
the only authentic record of an actual embassy 
which God had sent into the world. It was quite 
in vain to plead its testimonies, its miracles, and 
the unquestionable fulfilment of its prophecies, 
These mighty claims must be over, and be sus- 
pended, till we have settled—what? the reason- 
ablenese of its doctrines. We must bring the 
theology of God's ambassador to the bar of our 
self-formed fhoology. The Bible, instead of being 
admitted as the directory of our faith upon its 
external evidences, must be tried upon the merits 
of the work itself; and if our verdict be favora- 
ble, it must be brought in, not as a help to our 
ignorance, but as a corollary to our demonstra- 
tions. But is thie ever done? Yes! by Dr.Samuel 
Clarke, and a whole host of followers and ad- 
mirers. Their first step in the process of theo- 
logical study, is to furnish their minds with the 
rinciples of natura! theology. Christianity, be- 
ore its external proofs are looked at or listened to, 
must be brought under the tribunal of those 
principles. All the difficulties which attach to 
the reason of the thing or the fitness of the 
doctrines, must be forma ly discussed, and satis- 
factorily got over. A voice was heard from 
heaven, saying of Jesus Christ, “This is my 
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beloved Son: hear ye him.” The men of Gali- 
lee saw him ascend from the dead to the heaven 
which he now occupies. The men of Galilee 
gave their testimony; and it is a testimony 
which stood tho fiery trial of persecution in a 
former age, and of sophistry in this. And Yet 
instead of. hearing Jesus Christ as disciples, they 
sit in authority over him as judges. Instead 
of forming their divinity after the Bible, poet 
try the Bible by their antecedent aay: an 
this book, with all its mighty train of evidences, 
must drivel in their antichambers, till they have 

ronounced sentence of admission, when they 
Lave got its doctrines to agree with their own 
airy and unsubstantial speculations.” 

“We do not condemn the exercise of reason 
in matters of theology. It is the part of reason 
to form its conclusions, when it has data and 
evidences before it. But it is equally the part 
of reason to abstain from its conclusions, when 
these evidences are wanting. Reason can judge 
of the external evidences for christianity, because 
it can discern the merits of human testimony, 
and it can perceive the truth or the falsehood 
of such obvious credentials in the petformance 
of a miracle, or the fulfilment of a prophecy. 
But reason is not entitled to sit in judgment 
over these internal evidences, which many a 

resumptuous theologian has attempted to derive 
rom the reason of the thing, or from the agree- 
ment of the doctrine with the fancied character 
and attributes of the Deity. One of the most 
useful exercises of reason, is to ascertain its 
limita, and to keep within them, to abandon the 
field of conjecture, and to restrain itself within 
that safo and certain barrier which forms the 
boundary of human experience. However hu- 
miliating you may conceive it, it is this that lies 
at the bottom of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and it 
ie to this that modern science 1s indebted for all 
her solidity and all her triumphs. Why does 
philosophy flourish in our days? Because her 
votaries havc learned to abandon their own cre- 
ative speculations, and to submit to evidences 
let her conclusions be as painful and as unpalat- 
able as they will. Now all that we want is to 
carry the same lesson and the same principle to 
theology. Our business is not to guese, but to 
loarn. After we havo established christianity to 
be an authentic message from God upon these 
historical grounds—when the reason and experi- 
ence of man vntitle him to form his conclu- 
sions—nothing remains for us, but an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the mind to the subject of 
the message. We have a right to sitin judg- 
ment over the credentials of Heaven’s A mbassa- 
dor, but we have no right to sit in judgment over 
the information he gives us. We have no right 
either to refine or to modify that information, tll 
we have accommodated it to our previous con 
ceptions. It is very truc, that if the truths which 
he delivered lay within the field of human ob- 
servation, he oe himself under the tribunal 
of our antecedent knowledge. Were he to tell 
ua, that the bodies of the planetary system 
moved in orbite which are purely circular, we 
would oppose to him the observations and mea- 
surements of astronomy. Were he to tell us, 
that in winter the sun never shone, and chat in 
summer no cloud ever darkened the brilliancy 
of his career, we would oppose to him the cer- 
tain remembrances, both of ourselves and of our 
whole neighborhood. Were he to tell us, that 
we were perfect men, because we were free from 
passion, and loved our neighbors as ourselves, 
we would oppose to him the history of our own 
lives, and the deeply-seated consciousness — 
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quarter which no human eye ever explored, when 
be tells us the mind of the Deity, and brings be- 
fore us the counsels of that invisible Being, 
whose arm is abroad upon all nations, and whose 
views reach to eternity, he is beyond the ken of 
eye or of telescope, and we must submit to him. 
e have no more right to sit in judgment over 
his information, than we have to sit in judgment 
over the information of any other visiter who 
lights upon our planet, from some distant and 
unknown part of the universe, and tells us what 
worlds roli in these remote tracts which are be- 
ond the limits of our astronomy, and how the 
Divinity peoples them with his wonders. An 
previous conceptions of ours are of no more val- 
ue than the fooleries of an infant; and should we 
offer to resist or to modify upon the strength of our 
conceptions, we would be as unsound and as un- 
philosophical as ever schoolman was with his cat- 
egories, orCartesian with his whirlpools of ether.” 
‘Let us go back to the first christians of the 
Gentile world. They turned from dumb idols 
to serve the living and the true God. They made 
a simple and entire transition from a state as 
bad, if not worse, than that of entire ignorance, 
to the christianity of the New Testament.— 
Their previous conceptions, instead of helping 
them, behoved to be utterly abandoned; nor 
was there that intermediate step which so many 
of us think to be necessary, and which we dig- 
nify with the name of the rational theology of 
nature. Jn these days, this rational theology 
was unheard of; nor have we the slightest rea- 
son to believe that they were ever initiated into 
its doctrines, before they were looked upon as 
fit to be taught the peculiarities of the guspel. 
They were translated at once from the abaurdi- 
ties of paganism to that christianity which has 
«ome down to us, in the records of evangelical 
history, and the epistles which their teachers 
addressed to them. They saw the miracles; they 
acquiesced in them, as satisfying credentials of 
an inspired teacher; they took the whole of their 
religion from his mouth; their faith came by 
hearing, and hearing by the words of a divine 
messenger. This was their process, and it ought 
to be ours. We do not see the miracles, but we 
see their reality through the medium of that 
clear and unsuspicious testimony which has been 
handed down to us. We should admit them as 
the credentials of an embassy from God. We 
should take the whole of our religion from the 
records of this — and, renouncing the 
idolatry of our own selt-formed conceptions, we 
should repair to that word, which was spoken to 
them that heard it, and transmitted to us by the 
instrumentality of written language. The ques- 
tion with them was, What hear you? The ques- 
tion with usis, What read you? They bad thcir 
idols, and they turned away from them. We 
have ouy fancies, and we contend, that, in the 
face of an authoritative revelation from heaven, 
it is ag glaring idolatry in us to adhere to these, 
as it would be were ney spread upon canvass, 
or chiseled into material form by the hands of a 
statuary.” 





Election.—No. II. 

Tue election tanght by the college men con- 
templates all the righteous, from Abel to the 
resurrection of the dead, as standing ìn the rela- 
tion of elect persons to God; than which nothing 
can be more opposed to fact and scripture: for 
though Abel, Enoch, and Noah, were worship- 
pers of the true God, they were not elect men; 
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nay, though Melchisedeck aimee, king of 8a- 
confront him; but when he brings truth from a | | a g tott, KNg O 


em, was at once priest of the Most High God, 


and the moat illustrious type of Messiah; th 
he received tythes of 
and, as Paul informs us, wae greater than he; 
yet neither Melchisedeck nor any of the nume- 
trous worshippers for whom he officiated in thè 


raham, blessed him, 


quality of God’s priest, did ever stand in the re- 
lation of elect eiar i in the scripture sense 
of the word elect. raham was the first elect 
man; and it remains for those who assert the 
contrary of this, to prove their proposition—a 
thing they never can do by scripture, 

The elect institution reared upon the patriarch 
Abraham, and which has been made the depos- 
ite of covenante, laws, services, glory and prom- 
ises, is quite distinct from the general righteous- 
ness of the world, whether that righteousness 
may have been derived from revelations made to 
men before the commencement of the elect in- 
stitutions, or afterwards from traditions, or from 
an apprehension of God’s existence derived from 
the face of nature, the currency of events, and 
the nature of human society among Gentiles, an- 
cient and modern. Isay the election is a sui gen- 
eris institution, in which the worshiper does not, 
with the uncertainty of a Mahometan idolator, 
a Chinese or Japanese, ask the remission of sins; 
but in which this blessing is stable and certain, 
secured to him by the promise and oath of God, 
two immutable things, by which it was impossi- 
ble for God to lie, that the man might have strong 
consolation, who has fled into this institution for 
refuge to lay hold of the hope set before him in 
the gospel; which is the second apartment of the 
elect building, as Judaism was the first,—“ In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
—a premise made to no other institution. 

In our lest essay we ascertained two of the six 
things suggested to us by the term election, viz. 
that the living God was the elector, and that 4- 
braham was the first elect person; and now if we 
ask when it began and when it shall end, I an- 
swef, first, that election will close at the end of 
the world—all the gracious purposes of the im 
stitution will be accomplished at that time—false 
religion and bad government—the domination 
of political and trading influences—and eve 
thing which opposes itself to the religion an 
authority of this inetitution—ehal! have been put 
down; and angels and men shall behold this 
truth, that the God of Abraham is the true God, 
and Jesus the Messiah his Son; and that Maho- 
met and Confucius, Zoroaster, and Brahama, 
were self-created aposttes. 

As for the commencement of the election, if 
Abraham was the first elect person, as we see ‘he 
was, it follows this must have been when God 
called that patriarch from his native country to 
be the head of the elect people: “« Now the Lord 
had said to Abraham, Get you out of your coun- 
try, and from your father’s house to a land that I 
will show you, and I will make of you a great 
nation; and Í will bless you, and make your 
name great, and you shall be a blessing ; and 1 will 
bless them that bless you, and curse them that 
curse you; and in you shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” Gen. xii. Here, then, is the 
commencement of that institution which is fin- 
aliy to triumph over imposition and falsehood. 

i only remains for us to speak of the great 
and illustrious purposes for whtch God has set up 
this institution in the earth, and finally of the 
principle on which a man of any nation may be 
admitted to the privileges of it, viz. the remis- 
sion of sins, &c. &c. First, then, in regard to 
the ends of the election, I say, it is the b oming 
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it represents the Most High as anticipating the 
ali nations and aspustacies of his self-wilied and 


Unhappy creatures, rauning into all the idolatries 
and cone quent inmumerelities of Assyria, Persia, 
Greene, Rume, &e, &c. and then providing fur 
their redemotion from these things by this elect 
inrutubun in Which he had deposited a correct 
thevlogy und the principles of a pure tnorality 
to be pr ached to the world in the fulness of 
tims, 3. ¢. uiter the wisdum of this world, viz. 
philosophy, government, and idelatry had been 
wuflicicntly proved incompetent to the purifica- 
tion and clevation of the hurnan family. 

Laat pure our Heavenly Father in all this has 
shown the wisdom and prudence of one who 
hides a piece of leaven in three measures of 
roa) antl the whole be leavened. He has treat- 
ed the r belious and refractory nation of the 
Jews asa woman would a bow! of meal set down 
by the fireside, with the leaven in it, and turned, 
and waned, and tended, until the leavening 
proce ss has commenced, in order that the whole 
mana nuty be more speedily and certainly trans- 
furmed; yet, after all, it would scarcely work in 
ux, bo dead ure we te heavenly things. Never- 
thi lens the principles of this establishment, the 
Church, wiust prevail—idolatry must be put down 
= the knowledge of Crod must cover the carth 
~ he saints iniae obtain the government of the 
world ornehteousness run down like a river, and 
pence hha n flowing stream, 

Havius ascertmined, in a summary way, the 
hetn, the person eleeted, the ends of the elec- 
fou, the tine when it began and when it shall 
end, Lahat aR of the principle on which it 
Proceeds, and also onthe sovereignty of God, 
and where it obtains in our religion,in some sub- 
seguent number, L only observe here, that Cal- 
Vilustie election exhibits the divine sovereignty 
ina point in whieh it by no means obtains in 
christianity, lt is not exhibited in a capricious 
Chotee of this, that, and the other person, and 
Parsi by others, as Calvinia would and docs 
haved; but inthe justification of sinners of all 
nations on the principle of faith, as will appear 
by and by, nn act of God's sovereignty, which 
Was very displeasing tothe Jews. l 

I shint! close this paper with an observation or 
two dor the refleetion of the reader, until the ap- 
Pearanee of the next number. — First, then, it 
Ought to be observed that seriptural election is 
Manned entirely on the plan of political elec- 
Hon, the ends thereof being the general welfare 
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The Ped: baptist. 

Tut * Pedsbaplist’ No. 1. has appeared; and, 
like every thing of the sort, will co good as well 
as evil. In as direct influence itis caiculsted 
to ensiave the ignorant and unwary; in its inci- 
rect influence it wii} create saspcions in such 
na dare to presume to think, and in its efiuns to 
luli the conscience of hereditary Paidobapt:s:s, 
it wilh awaken doubts where there were none bee 
fore. Whether as an cargest of tta future harvest, 
I presume not tu sav; but so it came to pass, ta! 
one presbyterian, who L thing had agreed t» 
print the *Pedubantist.* was i:nine reed just! ater 
the appearance of its first number. For on bis 
going Sows intothe water tobe immersed, it was 
discovered that the first numberut the * Pedobap- 
tist? wasinhis hat. A dangerous place, inde: d, 
to carty Paiduhaptists. From this drop we night 
expect ashower. Indeed I would not be astonish- 
ed if this work should make many Paidobapriss. 

Jt gives up the pointin the vers first mam cr; 
that is, it pretends to adduce no direret positive 
precept nur example for the sprinkling ot an in- 
fant. It gives up the point in another wav, 
which I am astonished has so long escaped the 
notice of the baptists. [t dots not even pretend 
to infer the rite from any one portion of seripture 
in cither Testament. The *Pedobaptst™ acts 
a sort af double sophist, ITfe neither adduecs 
counnand, preecdent, example, ner inference 1r 
infant sprinkling froin any one inspired writer. 
Infant sprinkling ia but one rite, and as such, if 
proved by inference, it ought to be inferred fron 
some one passage ot senpture, Dut this has nc- 
ver been attempted, as tar as I know by any 
Pridobaptist writer, Why, then, do they talk 
so much about inferring, and the validity of in- 
ference, you will ask, if they do not at Irast pre- 
tend to infer it? Because they despair of im- 

osing it upon mankind tn any other way than 
by inference; and few understand logicor the art 
of reasoning so well as to perceive that the whole 
must be inthe premises. In this way I doub! not 
many honest Paidubaptists impose upon them- 
selves, ‘The sophiym isthis: Infant sprinkling 
is one rite, and ought to be al! interred from one 
passage of scripture. This they are conscious 
cannot be done, and therefore cut the rite into 
two; and then infer the intant from Moses, and 
the sprinkling from Paul; or thes pretend to find 
an infantin Jesus’ aris, and then find sprinkling 
in Isaiah; and by bringing the infant in Jesus’ 
arms, and the “sprinkliig many nations in 
Isaiah, they put these twa together, and having 
glued them tast, there stands infant sprinkling 
upon two lege! one resting upon the Old Testa- 
inent and the other upon the New. 

Now, gentlemen, as you profess logic as well 
aa divinity, I will try vou here. It is conceded 
by you that you have neither command nor pre- 
cedent for infant sprinkling: do, then, give me 
one passage of scripture in Old Testament or 
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New, and I will say you deserve more respect 
from us than all your predecessors. I only ask 
for one inference. Dont say you have a hund- 
red. One will do. And I will stake all my pre- 
tensions to logic on this assertion, that you can- 
not produce one logical inference from the whole 
bible, Old and New Testament, in — of in- 
fant sprinkling. ITOR. 


Paidobaptist Logic. 

Tue following extract from page 16, No. 1, of 
the Pedobaplisi, is a beautiful sample of Paido- 
baptist Logic. Whether Paul would have placed 
this under the head of “acience falsely so called,” 
orof “old wives’ fables,” I leave to every reader :-— 


“ Infante—where found. 
Four places where infants are found, and (wo where they 
are not found. 
ist. Infants of believers were found in the 
church before the coming of our Saviour. 

‘2. Infante of believers are found in the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and other Pedo- 
baptist churches, since the coming of our Saviour. 

“3. Infants were found in the Saviour’s arms 
when he was on earth. 

“4. {nfants are in heaven. 

« Where Infants are not found. 
4. Theyare not found in the land of Despair. 
“2, Theyare not found in the Baptist Church.” 


I will ask, Where Infants were not found? 

1. They were not found in the garden of Eden. 

2. They were not found in Nosh’s ark, ‘a type 
of” something. 

3. They were not found in the Patriarchal 
Church, trom Noah to Abraham. 

4. They were not found subjects of any rite 
for 2000 years. 

Where Infants were found. 

1. They were found in the Jewish common- 
wealth. 

2. They were found in the Ishmaelitish tribes. 

3. They are found in the Mahometan church. 

5. They are found in the Presbyterian church. 

6. They were found in Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Besides these places, they are found in a hun- 
dred other places, too tedious to mention. And 
what does this prove! It proves that because 
the infants of believers and unbelievers were 
found in the Jewish congregation, so they ought 
to be found in the christian church. Because 
they were found in Sodom and Gomorrah, there- 
fore they oughtto be found in Christian syna- 

es. Admirable logic!! We seriously re- 

quest the Paidobaptist editor to insert Dr. Straith’s 
critique found ìn this number, and toinform their 
readers that he is an impartial witness of their 
own party. 








New Translations. 

Evans, in his Sketch of the Christian Sccts, 
page 145, makca the following remarks on trans- 
anons of the Scriptures :— 

“Our English translation of the bible was 
made in the time and by the appointment of 
James the First. According to Puller, the list 
of the translators amounted to forty-seven. This 
number was arranged under six divisions, and 
several parcels oi the bible assigned then. 
Every one of the company was to translate the 
whole parcel; then they were to compare these 
together, and when any company had finished 
their part they were to communicate it to the 
other companies, so that nothing should pass 
without genera] consent. The names of the 
persons and places where they met together, with 
the portions of scripture assigned each company, 
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are to be found in Johnson’s Historical Account 
of the several Translations of the Bible. These 

ood and learned men entered on their work in 
the spring, 1607, and three years elapsed before 
the translation was finished. 

t From the mutability of language, the varia- 
tion of customi, and the progress of knowledge, 
several passages in the bible require to be newly 
translated, or to be materially corrected. Hence, 
in the present age, when biblical literature has 
been assiduously cultivated, different parts of the 
sacred volume have been translated by able 
hands. The substituting a new translation of 
the bible in the room of the one now in common 
use, has been much debated. Dr. Knox, in his 
ingenious essays, together with others, argues 
against it; whilst Dr. Newcome, the late Lord 
Primate of Ireland, the late Dr. Geddes, of the 
Catholic persuasion, and the lato Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, contended strenuously for it. The 
correction of several passages, however, would 
deprive Deists of many of their objections, pre- 
vent christians from being misled into somo ab- 
surd opinions, and be the means of making the 
scriptures more intelligible, and consequently 
more beneficial] to the world. 

“Dr. Alexander Geddes, at his decease, had 

ot as far as the Psalms in the translation of the 

Id Testament. Dr. Newcome and Mr. Wake- 
field published entire translations of the New 
Testament. The Rev. Edmund Butcher, also, 
of Sidmouth, has laid before the public a F amily 
Bible, in which many of the errors of the com- 
mon translation are corrected, and notes added 
by way of illustration, whilst the text, broken 
down into daily lessons, is happily adapted to 
the purposes of family devotion.” 


A Restoration of ue Ancient Order of Things. 


0. AAAS. 

Discipline of tbe Church.—No, VIII. 
ontinued. 
25.—SnorLD a member be excluded 
from a christian church, who only, once in a 
while, attends the meeting of the brethren; 
when, in other respecta, his conduct is orderly? 

e are not aware of the importance 
of the question, unless we form a correct view 
of the nature of the christian institution. — 
Amongst some sects, and in some churches, they 
have agreed to meet once a fortnight, or once @ 
month, and only require their members thus pe- 
riodically to — They censure those who 
depart from the covenant of the church, or those 
who do not assemble twelve or twenty-four times 
a year. But the Head and Founder of the chris- 
tian religion disclaims both the covenant and 
practice of such assemblies. The covenant and 
the practice are in direct contravention of bis 
authority and design. If, then, the whole church 
meets once a month, faithfully and fully accord- 
ing to the covenant, they are in a sort of mutiny 
against the Captain, or in a state of rebellion 
against the King. For they have neither his 
promiscs, blessing, nor presence, when they wit- 
tingly and cordially agree to neglect the weekly 
assembling of themselves together. They might 
as scripturally expect his countenance, biessing 
and presence, should they agree to one annual 
or semi-annual mecting during their lives. The 
platform, as well as the practice, is antiscriptural, 
And Ido not see why a churcli who agrees to 
meet once a month, should censure any member 
who will only visit them once a year. The 
same license for transgressing, which they claim 
for themselves, will equally tolerate him. But, 
I think, this matter is clearly proved in the pe 
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. the offspring, or converts from t 
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ceding volumes of this work, if any thing is 
proved in it, viz. That the whole system of 
monthly meetings for business and to hear a text 
explained, isas foreign from the christian institutes 
as transubstantiation, consubstantiation, Christ- 
mas or Easter carnivals. Viewing, as 1 do, the 
custom of assembling monthly for business and 
preaching, to be a branch from the same root 
rom which spring Lent, Easter, Christmas, 
Whitsunday, and Good Friday, I could not 
blame the delinquent more than the observer of 
this tradition of the fathers. But where an as- 
sembly, constituted upon the traditions of the 
apostles, agrees to meet every Lord’s day, the per- 
son who willingly, for weeks, foraakes the assem- 
bling of the saints, is on the high road to apostacy. 
This Paul avows by his connecting with exhorta- 
tion to perseverance, and dehortations against 
apostacy, his remonstrance against forsaking the 
assembling of themselves together. No person 
who detaches himself from a christian assembly 
for his ease or any worldly concern, can deserve 
the confidence of his brethren, any more than a 
wife who deserts the bed and board of her hue- 
band, or a child who, in his minority, deserts the 
table and fireside of his father and mother, can 
deserve the confidence and affection of those 
relatives they have forsaken. Nor cana church 
consistently regard and treat as brethren those 
who do not frequent their stated solemnities. 
Such absentees are to be dealt with as other 
offenders; and if reformation be not the result, 
they are as worthy of exclusion as other trans- 
gressors. Demas was as much of an apostate 
as Hymeneus and Philetus. 

Few christians seem to appreciate the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Great Founder of the 
christian institution exhibited most impressively 
in this instance, in laying the disciples under the 
blissful necessity and obligation of keeping up 
a spirited social intercourse. The a design 
of the christian institution is to draw us to a 
common centre, in approaching which we ap- 
proximate towards each other in every step. 
Thus, with the great fountain of life and happi- 
ness in view, in soaring to it we are necessarily 
elevated together above earthly influences, and 
drawn together by ties and considerations which 
draw all hearts and hands to the throne of the 
Eternal. Now the christian institution is the 
most social thing under the heavens. But to 
substitute hearing the game sermon, subscribing 
the same covenant, and going to the same meet- 
ing place in licuof the social institutions of the 
kingdom of heaven, is to substitute a spider's 
thread for a cable to retain a ship to her anchor- 
age during a tempest. Nothing is more unlike 
the christian kingdom than the dry, cold formal- 
ities which appear in the inside of a Baptist or 
Presbyterian meeting house. The order within 
the walls is as near to the order of a country 
school, abating the ardor of youth, as it is to the 
order of that house over which the Son of God 
presides; “whose house are we, if we hold fast 
our begun confidence unshaken to the end.” 

Men depart as far froin nature as they do from 
christianity in conforming to the regulations of 
the Geneva school. The doctrine is as cold as 
moonshine, and the initiated in their arrange- 
rents and order are like so many icicles hanging 
to the eaves of a house in a winter’s morning, 
clear, cold, formal, in rank and file; but they 
will break rather than bend towards each other. 
A tree frog is gencrally the color of the timber, 
rail,or fence on which it itis found. So are the 
Baptists. They are, in these regions, generally 

ha Presbyterian 
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ranks, and they wear the same visage in their 
order, except with this small difference, that the 
Baptists build their meeting houses near ponds 
or rivers, while the Presbyterians build theirs on 
the tops of the hills. 

But were christians to get into the spirit of the 
institution of the Great Philanthropist, they 
would have as much relish for the weekly meet- 
ing in honor of the resurrection of their chief, 
and in anticipation of their own, as the stranger 
has for the sweet word home. But so long as 
like the Jews they meet in memory of the reason 
assigned in the fourth commandment, or by an 
act of congress, they will have nothing to fire 
their zeal, kindle their love, animate their 
strains, or enlarge their hopes. And as demure 
and silent as Quakers, except when the parson, 
who has a plenary inspiration, is present, they 
will sit or stand, as the case may be, until they 
hear the sermon, and all the appurtenances there- 
to belonging. Now if such persons were to 
be translated into an old fashioned christian as- 
sembly, they would be as much astonished with 
the natural simplicity, affection, and piety of 
the worshippers, asa blind man would be on the 
recovery of his sight. 

To return to the point—Were a member of a 
family to be missing from table ten times a 
week, or twice a day, would we not at last in- 
quire for his health or cause of his absence, and 
visit him accordingly? Most certainly we would. 
Why not then exhibit the same concern for a 
member of Christ’s family? Absence from the 
table always exhibits a want of appetite, or some 
more pressing call. On either hypothesis, when 
a member ie missing, it deserves inquiry 
when the true cause is ascertained, it demands 
a suitable treatment. But that stiffness and for- 
mality which are now the mode, and the want 
of due regard to the nature, design, and author- 
ity of every part of the christian institution, lead 
us into a practice alike repugnant to reason and 
revelation. 
26.—Should the majority govern in all 
cases, or should unanimity be considered indis- 
pensable in all matters which come before the 
church? 








arrying matters by a numerical 
force, or by a majority of votes, is very natural 
under popular governments. And asthe Ba 

tists have very generally been republicans in 
politics, they are republicans in ecclesiastics. 
And, indeed, in all matters of a temporal nature, 
there seems to be no other way of deciding. 
Yet it does not well consort with the genius of 
christianity to carry a point by a majority. 
Where the law and testimony are either silent 
or not very explicit upon any question, reason 
says that we ought not to be either positive or 
dictatorial, There are but some hints and allu- 
sions to be found in the New Testament on this 
subject. Perhaps the reason is, that the churches 
set in order by the apostles had not much occa- 
sion for the resolution of such queries. There 
was not so much left to their decision, as, in our 
superior sagacity, we have found necessary. As 
the government was on the shoulders of the 
Great King, the church had not so much to do 
with it as we moderns imagine. Some thin 

it is true, are left tothe brethren; such as the 
reception of members, the selection of persons 
to offices, and the arrangements which are purely 
secular. The former in their nature require 
unanimity—the latter may dispense with a ma- 
jority. In receiving a member, he must be re- 
ceived by all, for all are to love and treat him as 
a brother. In selecting a person to an — 
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such as the bishop’s, deacon’s, or that of a mes- 
wenger, there is not the same necessity; yet a 
nesar approach to unanimity is absolutely neces- 
sary, and if attainable, is much to be preferred. 
But in matters purely secular, such as belong to 
the place of meeting, and all the prerequisites, 
circumstances, and adjuncts, there is not the 
same necessity for a full unanimity. To require 
@ unanimity in all questions which we moderns 
bring into our churches, is to require an impossi- 
bility. But in secular affairs, in the primitive 
church, what we call a committee, or arbitra- 
tors, were chosen, and some of the questions 
which we submit to the brotherhood were sub- 
mitted to the rulers or bishops. Take out of the 
charch’s business what the ancients referred to 
a committee, and what belonged to the bishops, 
there is not so much left to quarrel about. The 
overseers or rulers were only in such matters ex- 
ecutors of the law of the sovereign authority. 
When a man was proved to be a drunkard, or a 
reviler, ora fornicator, it was not to be submitted 
to the vote of the brotherhood whether he ought 
to be expelled. When a man came forward, 
and was born of water, or immersed into the 
faith in the presence of a church, it was not to 
be decided by a vote whether he should be re- 
ceived into the society. When a child is born 
into a family, it is not to be voted whether it 
shall be received into it. It is true that when a 
man ies born into the kingdom of heaven, it may 
be necessary for him to apply, and to be received 
into some particular congregation, in which he 
is to be enrolled, and in fellowship with which 
he is to walk; and then he must be unanimously 
received. But it is worthy of remark that a 
large share of brotherly love, and the not laying 
an undue stress upon a perfect unanimity will be 
more productive of it than we are aware of; 
and the more it is sought after in a contrary spirit, 
the more difficult it will be to obtain. Enprror. 





For the Christian Baptist, 

Mr. Eptror,—In your Essay No. VII. on the 
* Discipline of the hurch,” in the March num- 
ber of the Christian Baptist, I discover that you 
have taken an improper view of the question 
which lately called forth a little discussion b 
“Herodion” and myself. He does, indeed, 
maintain the affirmative of the question, “Does 
the expulsion of a member from an individual 
church of the Baptist faith and order, exclude 
him from fellowship with the whole denomina- 
tion ™ and is, moreover, favorable to appeals, 
in some cases, to associations for the adjust- 
ment of differences: but, it was not from any 
thing said by me, that you received the impres- 
sion that I approve of appeals to co-ordinate and 
sister churches. You probably received it from 
“Herodion” himself, who supposed that to be 
my alternative, if I rejected his opinion. 

What I contend for is this, and if I am wrong, 
I am open to conviction, and shall be pleased to 
be corrected by those who are more experienced 
and better taught. If one congregation of pro- 
—— immersed believers, should take it into 
their head to exclude a brother, for any opinion 
or practice of his, derived from the scriptures, 
— thereby, or not contradictory thereto,— 
each expulsion ought not to bring upon him the 
discountenance of other congregations or indi- 
viduals. Let us ove poe him expelled, merely 
because he believes that the proper exposition of 
scripture is by para hs, and not by texts,— 
that bread should be broken by disciples, not 
once a month or quarter, but on the first day of 
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each week, or that no covenant or by-laws are 
necessary in church government, but the New 
Testament alone. Shall~he be frowned on as 
heretical and disorderly, by the whole commu- 
nity; or may he not with propriety be reccived 
into another congregation more liberal, or whose 
views of the gospel are more coincident with 
hisown? This latter is the opinion maintained 
by me. The supposition that expulsions for 
such causes, are not to be apprehended, and 
could not produce the withdrawment of favor by 
other congregations, is contradicted by experi- 
ence and facts, if report is true. 

Notwithstanding these remarks in the follow- 
ing sentences,— Herodion feels the want of 
horns, and would have the creature furnished 
with at least one which he might occasionally 
use. My brother of the Herald would wish to 
feed the stag well, but would still be sawing off 
the horns: perhaps I may wrong him in so say- 
ing, for indeed he is very modest about it; but, 
for my part, I do not love even an image of the 
beast.” J say, notwithstanding these remarks, 
I am persuaded that, in relation to this subject, 

our opinions and my own are exactly the same. 
tf not, I should be pleased to know what are 
yours. ReLiciovs HERALD, 

Richmond, March 14, 1829. 


Desuliory Remarks. 
ETHANY, APRIL 6, 1829. 

To-Morrow, Deo volente, I depart from home 
for Cincinnati, in the expectation of meeting there 
the Champion of Infidelity in two continents. F 
want something to complete the May number of 
this work, and finding my mind dissipated on a 
variety of concerns and topics, I cannot bring it 
to bear upon any one with any degree of energy. 
I this moment snatched my pen, determined to 
write something; and now that I have it in my 
fingers, I can find nothing to write. I have 
sometimes advised young public speakcrs when 
they began to excuse themselves tor having no- 
thing to say, to tell their audience how unpre- 
pared they were, and then to go into a detail of 
the reasons why they were destitute of any thing 
worthy of utterance or hearing. It occurs to 
me that the philosophy which authorises such a 
course in ublic speakers, on certain occasions, 
will equally apply to a writer for the public. 
And, perhaps, in going into such a detail a per- 
son may find something worthy of being heard 
or read. Now, to make an experiment, I have 
said that the reason why I cannot bring my 
mind to bear upon any topic, is, that the differ- 
ent excitements which a thousand little things 
unworthy of being told present, have exhausted 
all those encrgies of thought which lead into 
regular trains of reflection, and without which, 
no point can be carried which requires system- 
atic ratiocination. But, like the necdle touched 
with the magnet, which, though made to vibrate 
from point to point, settles to the pole; so my 
mind tends to the great question which en- 
grosses life and death, time and eternity. And 
although I have not for months written any 
thing upon the sceptical system, it has not for a 
single kour during the day been absent from 
my thoughts. I have put myself upon the scep- 
tical premises, and made mysclf, as far as [ 
could, doubt with them. I have explored the 
different systems, ancient and modern, and have 
made their difficulties appear in my own eyes 
as large as life. Now I may tell my friends 
and the public, that, however I may manage this 
discussion, of one thing I am conscious, that I 
am much more radically and irrecoverably oo 
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vincod of two things than I ever was before. 
The first is, that not one single good reason can 
be offered against the christian faith: and the 
other is, that sectarians and sectarianism are the 
po enemies to christianity in the world. 

bert Owen, Esq. and all his disciples would 
be but like a swarm of grasshoppers amongst a 
a herd of cattle in a large meadow, were this 
monster beheaded. They might chirp and chirp, 
till the oxen tread them down or lick them up, 
but they never could devour an ox. Indeed a 
swarm of grasshoppers may make more noise 
then a herd of cnittle, but where is their strength? 
So with these philosophers—they are ever and 
anon carping; but — never did, and never do, 
manfully attack one of ite evidences. 

But what I have now before me is this: the 
sectaries and the sceptics argue as though they 
had been traincd inthe same school. Their 
premises may differ and their conclusions, but 
their logic is the same. I am resolved, in the 
approaching contest, to do as the mariner ina 
storm—cast overboard not only the cargo, but 
even the tackling of the ship, rather than en- 
danger the mooring of her in a safe haven. I 
cannot get ashore with so many bales of tradi- 
tions, with the metaphysical] subtilties of creeds, 
and the various human appendages of the popu- 
lar establishments. These would be as fatal to 
the cause of the Bible, as a dead body would 
have been to Charon’s boat. Indced, I have 
more to fear from the objections which the sec- 
taries have bestowed to the Deista, than I have 
from any other source of opposition. But I am 
under no necessity to try to pilot through the 
storm, the opinions, fancies, or by-laws of any 
sect. It is the religion of the Bible, and that 
alone, I am concerned to prove to be divine. It 
would be a vain and useless attempt to demon- 
strate that a religious establishment, set on foot 
oy King James or King Henry, by John Knox, 

arles Fox, or John Anybody, was the institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ, or of divine authority. 

I see some of the clerical order foresaw this as 
well as myself; and, like the editor of the “ Pan- 
dect,” they would rather christianity should be 
undefended, than their systems be endangered. 
I would apprize all such of my intentions, and 
my reasons for my intentions, if I were solicited 
with becoming temper. 

But I do not think this a matter of ordinary 
importance; and therefore Í start in the most 
confident expectation of that all-sustaining good- 
ness and gracious assistance which have hitherto 
been bestowed upon me, and which have always 
been the strength and felicity of all them who 
have faithfully, sincerely, aad benevolently ase 
serted the Bible cause. 

‘I rejoice to know and feel that I have the good 
wishes, the prayers, and the hopes of myriads 
of christians in all denominations. With such 
aids and such allies, I know that the truth must 
triumph over all the schemes of kings, priests, 
and sceptics. 

But only see whither I am straying, and how 
far I have pursued the favorite point. Here sleep 
summons me to appear in her court, and to an- 
ewer for my neglect of her authority. I will, 
therefore, go and compromise with my creditor, 
and get a furlough at some other time. 

EDITOR. 





No. 11.] June 1, 1829. 
Debate on the Evidences of Christianity. 


Tar discussion between Mr. Owen and myself 
on the divine authority of the christian religion, 
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commenced in the city of Cincinnati, agreeabl 
to previous arrangements, on the 13th of April 
last, and continued, with the intermission of one 
Lord’s day, till the evening of the 2lst. Dr. 
Wilson, in his usual politeness and liberality, 
having refused the citizens of Cincinnati the use 
of hie meeting-house which they helped to rear, 
application was made to the Methodist society 
for the use of their largest meeting-house, whic 
was readily and cheerfull nted. Seven very 
respectable citizens presided as Moderators over 
the meeting and the discussion. Three of these, 
namely, Rev. Timothy Flint, Col. Francis Carr, 
and Henry Starr, Esq. were chosen by Mr. Owen; 
and three were chosen by myself, namely, Judge 
Burnet, Col.Samuel W. Davies, and Major Daniel 
Gano. These six chose the Rev. Oliver M. Spen- 
cer, These, when met, selected from among 
themselves the Honorable Judge Burnet as Chair- 
man, than whom no man was better qualified to 
preside. Inthe preliminary arrangements it was 
agteed that each of the disputants should speak 
alternately half an hour, and that Mr. Owen 
should lead the way ashe had pledged himself 
to prove certain affirmative positions. A very large 
assemblage of citizens was convened. Some were 
present from the states of New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. The press at the opening of the dir 
cussion was very great, and many were lorced to 
return to their homes in a day or two from the 
difficulty of getting seats. The discussion was 
heard by a very large and respectable congrega- 
tion to its close. For good order, patient atten- 
tion, and earnest solicitude to understand the 
subjects discussed, we presume no congregation 
ever excelled them since the publication of the 
gospel in Cesarea. 

Mr. Charles H. Simms, a stenographer of good 
reputation, was employed by Mr. Owen and my- 
self to report the discussion. In copying his ab- 
breviation into long hand he is now employed. 
It does not become me to say much at this time 
on the merits of the discussion. The newspapers 
of Cincinnati have generally taken some notice 
of it. As far as they have gone they have, we 
presume, fairly echoed the opinions of the hear- 
ers in attendance. The Rev. Editor of the Wes- 
tern Monthly Review, being rather a facetious 
gentleman, and possessing a very fine romantic 
imagination, better adapted to writing novels and 
romances, than history or geography, has given 
a chivalrous air to the discussion; and, by ming- 
ling facts and fable, has, upon the whole, written 
a burlesque, rather than a sketch of the debate. 
This is his besetting sin, which be has hitherto 
combated in vain. It is seldom that a novelist 
can become a historian; and the author of “Fran 
cis Berrian” is as illy qualified to write a true 
history, as the author of “ Waverley” was to do 
justice to Napoleon. He hes his merits, huw- 
ever, and sorry would I be to detract from them. 
And if it be right to learn from an eneiny, it is 
no leas right to learn from a reviewer, even when, 
in a merry mood, he restrains reason and de- 


livers up the reina to imagination. Upon the 
whole, I must thank him for the justice he has 
done me. I object to the manner rather than the 


matter of his critique. 

I have an objection to saying much about this 
debate, as it is to be published immediately; yet 
the inquiries from all parts require me to say 
something. I prefer giving a sketch from some 
other pen than my own, and would cheerfully 
give that from the “Cincinnati Chronicle,’ be- 
cause the fullest, and, upon the whole, the most 
satisfactory which I have seen, were it not that 
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it ig to myself too flattering. I have, on this ac- 
count, hesitated about laying it before my nu- 
merous and far distant subscribers; but as I 
cannot find so full an account of it less excep- 
tionable, and as I am entirely unacquainted with 
the writer of it, I have, upon the whole, conclu- 
ded to risque the publication of it, wishing the 
reader to bear in mind that I think the compli- 
mentary part of it more than merited; and would 
rather the writer had decorated hie details less 
with encomiums upon myself or acquisitions. 
— this exception, we shall let it speak for 
itseil :=— 


Messrs. Campbell and Owen. 

Tse debate between these two individuals 
commenced in this city on Monday, the 13th 
instant, and continued for eight days succes- 
ævely. Seven Moderators were chosen, any 
three of whom were authorized to preside over 
the meetings. There was, each day of the de- 
bate, an audience of more than twelve hundred 
persons, many of whom were strangers, attracted 
to our city by the novelty and importance of the 
discussion. The arguments on both sides of the 
question haye been regularly taken down by a 
— and will, we understand, be pub- 
lished. 

We were not among those who anticipated 
any very beneficial results from this meeting, 
fearing that, as is too often the case in these 
personal interviews, the equanimity of temper 
would be disturbed, and the debate sink into 
acrimonious recrimination. Such, however, has 
not, we believe, been the case in the present in- 
stance—the christian forbearance of the one,and 
the philosophic complacency of the other, having, 
throughout the controversy, elicited from each, 
marked courtesy of deportment. The audience 
have listened with respectful attention, and we 
were not apprized of the occurrence of any in- 
cident, calculated to inspire a regret that the 
meeting has taken place. We have, however, 
reason for thinking, that if Mr. Owen had antici- 
pated the acceptance of his challenge by so able 
an opponent as the one he has recently met, it 
never would have been given; and that if Mr. 
Campbell had been fully apprized of all the 
“ circumstances” by which the philosopher of 
New Lanark is surrounded, the challenge would 
not have been accepted. 

It is not, on this occasion, our intention to offer 
any particular analysis of this controversy, which 
is rendered the less necessary, by the prospect of 
an earl pales ian of the entire argument. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Owen proposed 
to prove that—all the religions of the world were 
founded in the ignorance of mankind—that they 
are opposed to the never changing laws of our 
nature~-that they are the only source of vice, 
disunion and misery—and that they are the onl 
bar to the formation of a society of virtue, o 
intelligence, and of charity in its most extended 
sense. To sustain these positions, Mr. Owen 
produced and read the following: 

1. That a man at his birth is ignorant of every 
thing relative to his own organization, and that he 
has not been permitted to create the slightest 
part of any of hie natural propensities, faculties, 
or qualities, physical or mental. 

2. That no two infants at birth have yet been 
known to possess the same organization, while 
the physical, mental and moral differences be- 
tween all infants, are formed without their know- 
ledge or will. 

3. That each individual is placed at his birth, 
without his oe or consent, within cir 
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cumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar or- 
ganization, impress the general character of those 
circumstances upon the infant child and man; 
yet the influence of those circumstances are to a 
certain degree modified by the peculiar natural 
organization of each individual. 

4. That no infant has the power of deciding at 
what period of time or in what part of the world 
heshall be born, in what distinct religion he shall 
be trained or believe, or by what other circum- 
stances he shall be surrounded from birth to death. 

5. That each individual is so created that, 
when young, he may be made toreceive impres- 
sions to produce either true or false ideas; and 
beneficial, or injurious habits; and to retain them 
with great tenacity. 

6. That each individual is so created that he 
must believe according to the atrongest impres- 
sions that can be made on his feelings and other 
facultics, while his belief in no case depends 
upon his will. 

7. That each individual is so created that he 
must like that which is pleasant to him, or that 
which produces agreeable sensations on his indi- 
vidual organization; and he must dislike that 
which creates in him unpleasant or disagreeable 
sensations; whilst he cannot discover previous to 
experience, what those sensations shall be. 

8. That each individual is so created that the 
sensations made upon his organization although 
pleasant and delightful at the commencement, 
and for some duration generally become, when 
continued beyond a certain pened without 
change, disagreeable and painful; while on the 
contrary, when too rapid changes of sensations 
are made on his organization, they dissipate, 
weaken, and otherwise injure his physical, in- 
tellectual and mora! powers and enjoyments. 

9. That the highest health, the greatest pro- 
gressive improvement, and most permanent hap- 
piness of each individual, depends in a great de- 
gree upon the proper cultivation of all his physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral faculties and powera, 
from infancy to maturity; and upon all these 
parts of hie natural being duly called into action 
at the proper period, and temperately exercised ac- 
cording to the strength and capacity of the indi- 
vidual. i 

10. That the individual is made to possess and 
acquire the worst character when his organiza- 
tion at birth has been pompouncer of the most 
inferior propensities, faculties, and qualities of 
our common nature; and when so organized, he 
has been placed from birth to death amidst the 
most vicious or worst circumstances, 

11. That the individual is made to possess 
and acquire a medium character, when his origi- 
nal organization has been superior and when tho 
circumstances which surrounded him from birth 
to death are of a character to produce superior 
impressions only, or when there is some mixture 
of good and bad qualities in the original organi- 
zation, and when it had also been placed through 
life, in varied circumstances of good snd evil. 
This last compound has been hitherto the com- 
mon lot of mankind. 

12. That the individual is made the most su- 
perior of his species, when his original organiza- 
tion has been compounded of the best propensi- 
ties, of the best ingredients of which human na- 
ture is formed, and when the circumetances which 
surround him from birth to death are of a charac- 
ter to produce only superior impressions; or, in 
other words, when the circumstances in which 


he is placed, are all in unison with his nature. . 


How far these twelve “divine laws,” of “gems,” 
as Mr. Owen is pleased to call them, prove — 
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all the religions of the world are founded in the 
ignorance of mankind, andare the cause of all the 
existing vice and misery, is for the reader to de- 
termine. The author of them seemed to consid- 
er their pertinency to the’subject matter of debate 
a0 great that he read them, as we are informed, 
twelve times tothe audience. They constituted, 
indeed the sum and substance of the philosopher’s 
arguments, and interspersed with expressions of 
the rankest infidelity, and the most dangerous 
heresies in morals, they were repeated, from da 
to day, with fatiguing insipidity; and applied, 
without application, in every stage and condition of 
the debate. It will be perceived that these twelve 
“gema,” which, until disinterred by the forty 
ears’ labor of thcir diecoverer, had lain buried 
for two thousand years, are little more than the 
substance of certain lectures on the “Social Sys- 
tem’? of parallelograins, which have already 
been pronounced by Mr. Owen, in all the great 
cities from London to New-Orleane! That he 
bas succeeded in impressing the truth upon a 
single one of his hearers, it would be hazarding 
toomuch to admit; and so far from having estab- 
liehed, or even sustained, to any tolerable extent, 
the several positions in his challenge, we believe 
we are speaking the opinions of nine-tenths- of 
his audience, when we say that a greater failure 
hae seldom been witnessed on any occasion. All 
admit that the talent, the skill in debate, and the 
weight of proof were on the side of Mr. Cainp- 
bell. Those who believed this philosopher of 
“circumstances” and “parallelograms” to be a 
grest man, appearcd to be sadly disappointed 
many of those inclined to his theory of “ social 
compacts” have — into a state of sanity; 
while the disciples of infidelity have either been 
shaken in their faith, or provoked that their cause 
should have been so seriously injured by mis- 
management and fecbleness. So far asit regards 
the cause of truth, this discussion has been for- 
tunate; but so far as respects the peculiar views 
of the challenger, unfortunate. Wo have already 
uestioned the sincerity of Mr. Owen’s expecta- 
tion that his challenge would be accepted. The 
reagon for giving it is obvious enough. Hisnew 
system waa falling into disrepute—his doctrines 
were beginning to pall upon the public ear— 
those who had been enchanted by his theories 
were disgusted with their practical resulte—and 
New Harmony was a striking, we can hardly 
wey living memorial, of the egregious folly of his 
Utopian schemes. To sustain his character as 
a moral reformer, and gratify his ambition for 
notoriety, it became important to keep alive 
public interest upon the subject. The challenge 
was therefore given in New Orleans for effect, 
and was republished and perverted in ite mean- 
ing, for a similar purpose in London. Mr. Owen’s 
real or assumed enthusiasm on the subject of re- 
forming the world, seems to be in no manner a- 
bated by his signal discomfiture at this meeting. 
We should not, indeed, be surprized to hear that 
he left our city exclaiming, to quote hie own 
words, “ My friends, in the dayand hour when I 
disclaimed all connexion with the errors and 
prejudices of the old system—a day to be re- 
membered with joy and gladness henceforward, 
through all ages, the dominion of faith ceased; 
its reign of terror, of disunion, of separation, and 
of irrationality, was broken to pieces like a pot- 
ter's vessel. Now henceforth charity presides 
over the destinies of the world.” 
Mr. Campbell, after making an ineffectual ef- 
for several days to confine hia opponent to 
ts in dispute between them, set out to 
truth of revelation, and to apply 
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the precepts of christianity to the present condi- 
tion and future hopes of mankind. In doing 
this he msnifested an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject. He is undoubtedly a man of 
fine talents, and equally fine attainments. With 
an acute, vigorous mind, quick perceptions, and 
rapid powers of combination, he has sorely puz- 
zled his antagonist, and at the same time both 
delighted and instructed his audience by hie 
masterly defence of the truth, divine origin, and 
inestimable importance of christianity. That 
Mr. Campbell would bring forward any new facts 
upon this subject was not to be expected; but 
he has arranged, combined, and enforced those 
already existing, in a manner well calculated to 
carry, as we are informed it has in several in- 
— conviction to the doubting and sceptical 
mind. 

We think that much the smaller number of 
his hearers were apprized of the overwhelming 
mass of evidence which exists in support of the 
authenticity of the scriptures. By this discus- 
sion, a spint of inquiry has been set afloat, and 
the sources from whence this testimony has been 
drawn, and the mode of its application, pointed 
out. In this it is that we anticipated a result 
from the controversy more beneficial than was 
generally expected prior to its commencement. 
As it reg the reputation for talents, piety, 
and learning of Mr. Campbell, his friends have 
no cause to regret his present visit to our city. 
The same cannot, perhaps, be said of the infidel 
followers of Mr. Owen. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to say, 
that the signs of the times are greatly deceptive, 
if the * Twelve Fundamental Laws of Nature,” 
by which Mr. Owen, with the aid of a few par- 
allclograms, is to form an “entire new state of 
existence,” are destined very speedily to super- 
cede the divine laws of the Twelve Apustlea.— 
We have no faith in the overthrow of the estab- 
lished order of society and the great system of 
christianity; even by the conjoint attacks of the 
New Lanark Philosopher, and Miss Fanny 
Wright. If the genius, the wit, the ridicule 
and the argument of such men as Hume, an 
Voltaire, and Condorcet, and Gibbon, and Paine, 
have failed to arrest the mighty and wide-spread- 
ing march of the christian religion, it requires 
no emall degree of credulity, to believe, that 
Robert Owen can ever be succesaful. As well 
might we anticipate, that the sun at his com- 
mand would stand upon Gibeon, or the fiery 
comets be staid in their erratic wandering 
Aronga the regions of infinite space.—Cincin- 
nati Chronicle. 





King anp QusEn, i2th April, 1829. 

BroTHER CAMPBELL —My last epistle was de- 
signed rather as a desultory exhibition of sen- 
timents, than a perspicuous cxposition of a 

int or two, a8 comprised among your writings 
or farther elucidation. These points however, 
were therein likewise hinted; and shall now, 
without unnecessary delay, be proposed. And 
the topic which engroeses attention, is your 
very broad assertion contained in the sixth nur- 
ber on the Patriarchal Age; and its most objec- 
tionable aspect reads thus: “System-makers, to 
form a theory in the crucible of their invention, 
say, “that all were justified by belicving the 
same thing.” But this no man living is able to 
show. It is true, I contend, that the ground- 
work of salvation by faith was either pros- 
pectively, or retrospectively, the sacrifice of 
Christ. But not a person on earth believed that 
the Messiah would die ase sin-offering, or rise 
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from the dead, from Eve to Mary Magdalene.” 
In bringing this extremely important subject 
before your readers again, I am moved by seve- 
ral considerations; a tew of which it may not be 
improper to premise. Accustomed then as I 
have been for some years past, to look upon the 
course of labors pursued by you as being highly 
calculated to promote the humble and faithful 
use of the scriptures to the great advantage of 
its readers and the disciples of Jesus, I conceive 
it to be the duty of every friend and brother in 
this good work, as their varioue circumstances 
may permit, to remark upon such steps taken b 
you, as are likely to alienate the affection o 
friends, or to strengthen the prejudices of ene- 
mies. This is my first consideration. Again: 
our being right upon the subject of feith is on 
all hands admitted to be of the iast importance! 
Your view esses, to the mass of your readers, 
much novelty; and lastly, for myself, I believe it 
to embrace much truth, but not the whole truth. 
This last consideration more — impels 
me to solicit pa further attention, while I sug- 
st a few difficulties and objections. It would 
e superfluous to multipiy these to a great num- 
ber, as I conceive that most of them are removed 
by the easay from which I have extracted the 
objectionable assertion; nor is it my design to 
give an elaborate letter upon faith, either saving 
or dead. But of the objections to your views: 
and first, as they come from othera—l. The 
l was preached to Abraham; therefore 
Abraham's faith comprehended the different 
arts of the New Testament dispensation: and 
or this conclusion we read the third chapter 
of Galatians and eighth verse; “And the scrip- 
ture foreseeing that God would justify the hea- 
then through faith, preached before the gospel 
to Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed.” Now woe have here only to turn 
our attention to the import of the term gospel 
as used in the scriptures, to be convinced that it 
here signifies no more than the covenant of 
grace proposes to Abraham—the annunciation 
f glad tidings, good news to this old pilgrim 
and stranger as to what should afterwards result 
to the human family through his instrumentality. 
It ia moreover to be remarked, that the gospel, 
as a divine institution, comprising a king, medi- 
ator, propitiatory sacrifice, laws, and imperious 
obligatory demands, must, in the nature of 
things, be a savor either of “life to life,” 
or of “death to death;” in other words must 
claim the ascendancy over all other institutions, 
wherever preached. But again, Mark teaches 
that this system, asa rule of life and faith, was 
not proclaimed betore the days of John the Im- 
merser. See the beginning of Mark’s Testimony. 
2. The seed, concerning whom the promise 
was made to Abraham, is Christ; Abraham be- 
lieved the promise, therefore he believed in 
Jesus the Messiah. “Now to Abraham and to 
his secd were the promises made. He (God) 
says not, and to seede, as of many; but aa of one, 
and to your sced, which is Christ” Gal. iii. 16. 
Let us tor a moment turn our attention to n disclo- 
sure or two, which it pleased God to make to the 
father of the faithful, and it is probable we shall 
arrive ata different deduction from that just now 
roposed. The first intercourse recorded between 
God and Abraham, is presented in the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis, and the three first verses. 
This covenant and promise are brought again 
into notice by the Holy Spirit, in the writings 
of Luke in his seventh chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and of Paul in the eleventh 
chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews; both 
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of whom interpret nationally. But it is in refer- 
ence to the promise made in the 15th. ch. of Gen. 
“This shall not be your heir; but he that shall 
come out of your own bowels shall be your heir. 
And he brought him forth abroad, and said, Look 
now towards heaven, and tell the stars, if you be 
able to number them. And he said to him, So 
shall your seed be. And he believed in the Lord, 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.” — 
And that comprised in the 17th ch. and 19th verse, 
thet the Apostle Paul’s interpretation, as above 
quoted, isconsidered conclusive. That the prom- 
ine of the fifteenth chapter is national we need 
only read the connexion to perceive: and that the 
promise of Isaac, though typical of Christ, fixed 
the faith of Abraham in the veracity of God, u 

the fruit of Sarah’s womb, is most apparent. But 
the limited faith of Abraham, and Pauls inter- 
pretation—how are they to be reconciled ? 

First, then, as to Abrabam: called, as he had 
been, most signally into the notice and favor of 
God, and confirmed by signe most awful in the 
reality of this state of things, he was prepared 
by graco to enter gradually into the reception of 
such things as his Maker might eee fit to com- 
municate to him. I said that he was prepared 
for a gradual reception of truth concerning the 
will of God. He is at first saluted with the 
promise of being made a great poops: no great 
ee seeming to interpose here, he readily 
obeys God by taking up a strange pilgrimage to 
a strange land. But when his years hed in- 
creased, and no uncommon multiplication of his 
seed taken — his further exercise of faith is 
required and exhibited, but in close connexion 
with associated doubt; for he said, “ Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?” 
Evidence was here, and subsequently afforded 
him, for his confirmation in faith in the promises of 
God. Though it be true, that without Chri 
no promise would ever have ealuted the ear 
fallen man, yet it is equally true that the coming 
of this only true light into the world has been 
regularly gradated from the earliest or most ob- 
cure prophecy, down to the present day, and 
will, in all probability continue so till the arrival 
of millennial — And at no period has it 
been essential for any to exercise faith, beyond 
what God destined; the point of approbation, 
being constituted by the reception of God’a testi- 
mony or declaration, concerning things present or 
to come, in reference to faith or practice. Abra- 
ham attained to the approbation of God upon 
this very principle, by belicving all that God re- 
quired him to believe, according to his own ex- 

lanations, and conga that was required at his 
ands according to God’s direction. 

But Paul says, “ He saith not, And to seeds, as 
of many, but as of one, And to m seed, which 
is Christ.” We simply, and forcibly learn here 
from what the Apostle tells us, that God did not 
tell Abraham the particulars of this promiee. 
That though he led his faithful heart into the 
reception of that economy without which Jesus 
could never have come, yet he gives us the as 
surance of confirmation, “that they without us 
should not be made perfect.» The Apostle has 
no design to go farther than to remove the preju- 
dices of his Galatian readers against the ancient 
foundation—true foundation of all the promises, 
by showing that even inthe promises to Abraham, 
which had for time immemorial been looked upon 
as national, God meant, and actually promised 
more than met their eye, or had been ever realized 
by Ierael asa people. And this conclusion seems 
to be confirmed by the evident addition of thé 
words, “which is Christ;” words not mene by 
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But the light continues to increase: consider 


ham. It would be equally cogent reasoning, to | the very striking predictions of Isaiah and others; 
argue that when Satan shall be bound, was to al- | especially the fifty-thitd chapter of this highiy 


low the moresublime displays of heavenly favor | gifted prophet. 


among men, that all who shall be found ultimately 


in heavenly felicity, must needs have compre- | the most sublime menner. 


herein we find the, character, 
reception, and sufferings of Messiah opened in 
And when we add 


hended the numerous particulars of millennium, | to this the farther testimony of David upon the 


or any other untried state. “They that have not 
the law, shall be a law to themselves.» To whom 
much is given, God will look for corresponding 
fruits. One dispensation was made tosucceed an- 
other, prophet succeeded prophet, till Christ came 
and opened, more clearly, the way of life, which 
even shines more and more brightly to the perfect 
day. It seems to me upon this point, that Paul 
neither ineans to teach that Abraham distinctly 
saw Chriet by faith, nor yet that he rejected him 
by unbelief; but shows that in the rich promise of 
God to this eminent man, like many other parts 
of revelation, the fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
with the fullest of his blessings, were veiled 
from hie observation, though certainly designed 
by the Almighty. To look upon the ark is not 
necessarily to be familiar with its inhabitants. 
So of God’s promises and word at large. 

3. Abraham is said to have seen the day of 
Christ and to have rejoiced; consequently he saw 
him by faith. John viii. 56. 

No allusion can hence be traced, further than 
I have already gone. Christ here explains the 
promises before illustrated, as Paul did; and we 
arrive at the conclusion, to wit—What God, the 
Father, in the exercise of infinite wisdom, did 
not see fit to unfold, Christ, his Son, is now au- 
thorized to divulge and assert. And all this is 
hot more wondertul than that ‘God is, in Chnst, 
reconciling the world to himself;” an assertion 
gladly believed by thousands, while to millions 
it yet remains entirely hidden. 

hus I justify your view of the. Abrahamic 
faith, as being, I conceive, entirely scriptural; 
and would refer the reader, for numerous addi- 
tional illustrations, to the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, wherein it will particularly appear, that 
so far as the service of God is involved in faith, 
its design is, obedience to the Divine Being, who 
rewards usin proportion to this virtue, whether it 
has had its illustration in crediting the testimony 
concerning the creation; sacrifices for sin; the 
offering up of a child, or any other service re- 
uired at our hands. Here I am compelled, for 
the present at least, to stop, and ask your regard 
to a difficulty still behind. 

At the time when the promises, of which we 
have said so much, were made, butone other that 
secnied to refer to a deliverer, had ever been 
epoken, as we know of; and that leads to a seed. 
Should Abraham have heard of this,in the midst 
of that darkness and idolatry which surrounded 
him, it might readily have been forgotten, and 
even when ates ene to him again, so as not 
to be comprehended, could have had nothing en- 
lightening to his mind, that he might impart to 
others; but when we come down to the days of 
Moses, and hear him saying, The Lord your 
God wiil raise up to you a prophet from the midst 
of you, of your brethren, like to me; to him you 
shall hearkcn”—it seems to convey the impres- 
sion that more light has come into the world;— 
and if nothing more, Moses himself must have 
louked to one who should succeed him in author- 
ity, and more abundantly endowed from on high. 
Whether the institution of the priestly office and 
the various typical sacrifices did not possess and 
impart light, pointing to the Great h 
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very obscure doctrine of the resurrection, as set 
forth in the sixteenth psalm—added to all which, 
the prophecy of Daniel, “and after three score 
and two weeks, shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
for himself,” Sc. we are unavoidably induced to 
believe that many, between the periods in which 
Eve and Mary Magdalene lived, believed that 
“ Messiah would die as a sin-offering”—and some 
that he would rise from the dead. 

I have been very brief upon this pons as Í 
deemed a hint to be sufficient. Should you think 
with me, that your latitude has been too wide on 
this subject, or see fit to sustain your position, I 
trust that you will be enabled to look upon these 
productions properly. 

I have for some time had it in contemplation 
to propose one or two other points, upon which 
objections have been raised, but have thus far 
been prevented. But, unless some other should 
call your attention to them, at some convenient 
season, I shall probably do it. 

That you may be saved from every error, and 
richly prosper in accomplishing the great objecta 
of your labors, is the sincere wish of your ser- 
vant for Christ’a sake. Amos. 

Reply to Amos. 

Broraer Amos—Tuar the glad tidings were 
announced to Abraham, that in his seed all the 
families of the earth should one day be blessed, 
I rejoice to know. But whether Abraham, or 
any of the Patriarchs after him, apprehended the 
character of this seed, or the nature of the bles- 
sing in which all nations were to participate, | 
have much reason to doubt. When Abraham 
offered up his son Isaac upon the altar, it may 
be presumed, from what Paul says, that he saw 
the day of the resurrection: “Abraham rejoiced 
that he should see my day, and he did see it, and 
was glad,” said the Messiah. He desired to see 
it; and in receiving his son Isaac from the dead, 
in a figure, he descried, as afar off, the resurrec- 
tion of the antitype of Isaac. But all this, and 
much more to the same effect, found in the Pro- 
phets, is not sufficient to refute the assertion on 
which your remarks are predicated. That the 
sufterings of the Messiah and the glory to which 
he was destined, and the sufferings on account 
of Christ and the glories to which they led, were 
titerally and a oer portrayed by many of 
the Prophete, fam happy to learn. But whether 
they who uttered these predictions, or they who 
read them, understood the in.port of them, is 
just the question. Peter authorizes me to think 
they did not understand them; for, says he, “they 
searched diligently to know what people and 
what times and things these were, which the 
spirit which was in them meant.” Now if they 
who uttered the voice of the Spirit did not un- 
derstand that voice, what reason have we to be- 
lieve that their hearers understood it? But take, 
for example, a parallel case. No event was more 
clearly or frequently foretold, than the calling of 
the Gentilesinto the family of God. David and 
Isaiah describe it in the plainest language, and 
in the most striking symbols. Yet, not one of 
the Apostles, until long after Pentecost, appre- 
So universal was the mistake, or 


and sacrifice for sin, I submit to your considera-| rather so perfect was the secret, that Paul says, 


“it was a secret hid from ages and generations,” 
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rhich none of the ancients understood—“ that 
he Gentiles should be fellow-citizens with the 
aints’’ or Jewish converts, and members of the 
amily of God. Now the argument is, if an 
vent as clearly and fully predicted as any of 
he gospel facts was not understood by the 
ipoetles during the lifetime of the Messiah, nor 
y any of the intelligent converts, highly gifted 
y the Holy Spirit, until the conversion of Cor- 
elius, what good reason have we to conclude 
hat because the sacrifice of Christ and his re- 
arrection from the dead were clearly predicated, 
a were more distinctly understood, or more 
peonpi nied. But the fact that not one 
f his disciples expected his resurrection, nor 
new why he died, is the fullest proof that can 
© offered in confirmation of the assertion. And 
ave we not reason to think that during the life- 
me of the Messiah there was as much knowl- 
dge of his mission and its object, as at any for- 
wer period of the history of the nation. But 
‘hen I write on the Jewish Age and Religion, it 
i become my duty to make these matters more 
ain. 
In the mean time I could wish that all my 
‘aders would keep in mind that where there is 
> testimony there can be no belief. And where 
*ither testimony nor the evidence of sense as- 
ires us of any fact, event, or existence, there 
ay be opinions, but there can be neither faith 
x knowledge. And in all matters of opinion 
e utmost liberty ought to be conceded. 
That the Messiah was anticipated and expect- 
i to be a Prophet, a Priest, and a King, I may 
‘lieve; but that the nature and design of these 
ices were understood as we christians under- 
and them, by any of those who lived under the 
tter or law, evidence to my mind, at least, is 
anting. Eprror. 





The Three Kingdoms. 

THs Jewish people were often called “the 
ngdom of God,” because God was in a pecu- 
ir sense their King. For certain purposes he 
lected them, distinguished them, and took 
em under his own immediate protection. He 
ive them laws, ordinances, and customs, which 
id both a specific and genera] influence, and 
ere preparatory toa new and better order of 
ciety. The new order of society which arises 
tof the belief of the gospel, is often called 
the reign or kingdom of Heaven.” In this 
ngdom the subjects enjoy more exalted bless- 
gs, and stand in new and heavenly relations 
iknown before the coming of the Messiah.— 
here is also the & kingdom of heaven, or glory,” 
operly so called. ‘This is the residence of an- 
‘ls, the abode of the saints, and the mansions 
glory. The gates of admission into these 
ree kingdoins are different—Flesh, Faith, and 
‘orks. To be born of the flesh, or to be a de- 
endant of Abraham, introduced a child into 
e first kingdom of God. To be born of water 
id spirit, through faith in Jesus Christ, brings 
en and women into the second kingdom. But 
tither flesh, faith, nor water, without good 
orke, will introduce a man or woman into the 
ird kingdom. The nature of these three king- 
uns, the privileges enjoyed by the subjects, and 
e terms of admission, are very impertectly un- 
‘ratood in the present day. These kingdoms 
e unhappily confounded in the minds of many. 
ence we find that what is affirmed of the na- 
re, subjects, and terns of admission of one, is 
>quently applied to another. This is one of 
e roots of popery, and ail the hierarchies in 
wistendom have sprung from it. 
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The nature of the kingdom of God amonget 
the Jews is very different from the nature of the 
kingdom of God amongst the christians, and 
both are different from the kingdom of — 
The subjects are just as different. Under the 
first they were carnat; all the descendants of 
Jacob, without regard to regeneration, were law- 
ful subjects of the first kingdom. None can be 
subjects of the second uniess born again; end 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the third and ulti- 
mate kingdom. 

Ihave discovered that the objections offered 
against the scriptural design and import of chrie- 
tian immersion, are based upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and privileges of these three 
kingdoms. Under the first thero were various 
ablutions, purgations, and sin-offerings, which 
never perfected the conscience; but which, for 
the time being, served as symbols or types of a 
real purgation which would be enjoyed under 
the Reign of Heaven, or second kingdom.— 
These sacrifices did not cleanse the worshippers, 
else, as Paul reasons, the worshippers, once 
cleansed, would have no more consciousness of 
sins, Under the christian economy a real remis- 
sion of sins is constantly enjoyed y all the sub- 
jects or citizens, and, as Paul argues, where 
remission of sins is enjoyed no more sacrifice 
for sin is needed. Now if the Jows by faith 
foresaw through the symbols the shedding of 
Christ’s blood, the question is, Why could they 
not by faith in his sacrifice enjoy, as well as we, 
the remission of sins? The sacrifice of Christ, 
viewed prospectively, was as efficacious as when 
viewed retrospectively, to effect the cleasing of 
the conscience. And could they not, through 
one sacrifice, have more clearly understood the 
design of Christ’s sacrifice, than by so many sac- 
rifices, But it is a provision in the constitution 
of the christian kingdom which greatly distin- 
guishes it from the Jewish, “that the sins and 
iniquities of the citizens shall be remembered no 
more.” No daily, weekly, nor annual remem- 
brances of sins under the reign of favor. Thi 
faith in the sacrifice of Christ discovers, an 
submission to his institution puts us into the ac- 
tual possession of that remission which never 
was enjoyed before. — 

Now, as Paul teaches, under the Constitution 
of the New Kingdon, remission of sing is a nat- 
ural birthright. Hence every one, so soon as he 
enters the second or christian kingdom, or is 
born of “water and spirit, is pardoned and ac- 
cepted. So that those who are born into the 
kingdom of heaven, or christian kingdom, have 
peace with God, and sin cannot lord it over them; 
for they are not under law, but under favor. 

But many say, “What will become of our 
Paidobaptist brethren, and millions more, if 
these things be so?” This is a stale objection 
which has been urged against every reformation 
in religion from the days of John Huss down to 
this century. I will, however, answer the inter 
rogatory. They cannot enjoy the blessings of 
the second kingdom; in other words, they can- 
not have or enjoy that light, peace, liberty, and 
love, which are the nationa! privileges of all who 
intelligently enter the kingdom of favor. 

But the objector means, Can they enter into 
the third kingdom, or kingdom of glory? I am 
prepared to say that my opinion is, and it ia but 
an opinion, that infants, idiots, and some Jews 
and Pagans may, without cither faith or baptiam, 
be brought into the third kingdom, merely in 
consequence of the sacrifice of Christ; and I 
doubt not but many Paidobaptists of all sects 
will be admitted into the kingdom of glory-— 
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Indeed all they who obey Jesus Christ, through 
faith in his blood, according to their — 
I.am of opinion will be introduced into that 
kingdom. But when we talk of the forgiveness 
of sins which comes to christians through im- 
mersion, we have no regard to any other than 
the second kingdom, or the — of favor. 
I repeat it again—there ere three kingdoms: the 
ingdom of Law, the Kingdom of Favor, and 
the Kingdom of Glory; each has a different con- 
stitution, different —— privileges, and terms 
of admission. And who ies so blind, in the chris- 
tian kingdom, as not to see that more is necessa- 
ry to eternal salvation or to admission into the 
everlasting kingdom, than either faith, regene- 
ration, orimmersion? A man can enter into the 
second kingdom by being born of water and 
the spirit; but he cannot enter into the third and 
ultimate kingdom through faith, immersion, or 
regeneration. Hence says the Judge, Come you 
blessed of my Father, and inherit the kingdom 
of glory. Because you believed? No. Because 
ou were immersed? No. Because you were 
again by the Holy Spirit? No—but because 
I know your good works, your piety, and hu- 
manity. I was hungry, and you fed me, &c. 

The plain state of the case ia this:—The blood 
of Abraham brought a man into the kingdom 
of law, and gave him an inheritance in Canaan. 
Being born not of blood, but through water and 
the Spirit of God, brings a person into the king- 
dom of favor; which is righteousness, peace, joy, 
and a holy spirit, with a future inheritance in 
prospect. But if the justified draw back, or the 
washed return to the mire, or if faith die and 
bring forth no fruits—into the kingdom of glor 
he cannot enter. Hence good works throug 
faith, or springing from faith in Jesus, give a 
right to enter into the holy city—and this is a 
right springing from grace or favor :—“ Blessed 
are they who keep his commandments that they 
may have a right to the tree of life and enter 
through the gates into the city.” This right, as 
observed, springs from a constitution of favor. 
And while men are saved by grace, or brought 
into the second kingdom, (for all in it are said to 
be saved in the New Testament style) by favor, 
they cannot enter the heavenly kingdom, but by 
patient continuance in well doing. So stands 
the decree of the Lord Almighty asI understand 
the Oracles. 

Those who desire the enjoyment of remission 
of sins, peace with God, and abundance of joy, 
can obtain them through submission to an insti- 
tution of pure favor, as already defined. But 
when we epeak of admission into the everlasting 
kingdom, we must have a due respect to those 
grand and fundamental principles so clearly pro- 
pounded in the New Institution, We must dis- 
criminate between the kingdom of favor, and 
the kingdom of glory. 

This is in anticipation of my essays on the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations, and I am 
compelled to divulge so much of the views 
which I have to lay before my readers under 
more appropriate heads, and as the results of 
premises not yet developed: I say, I am com- 
pelled to cross the Jordan, and to pull a cluster 
of the grapes to show those who are halting be- 
tween two opinions, that there is good fruit in 
the land to which I invitethem. The following 


narrative will shed more light on the three king- 
oms :— 


The Narrative of Simeon. 


WHILE musing upon the three 


fancied myself in the kingdom of kingdoms, I 


glory after the 
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final judgment. Amongst my companions in ` 
that hepry kingdom, I was Jatroduced to one 
Simeon, a Jew, who had been converted to chris- 
tianity eight years after the resurrection of Jesus 
—— hile a conversation — wonders 
of redemption, Simeon gave us the following 
narrative. “J have —— moan “a subject 
now I discern not 


of these three kingdoms, and 
only the true nature and design of each, but I 
am enraptured in contemplating the manifold 
wisdom developed in their respective constita- 
tions. I when born of the fosh, born a cit- 
cumcised and made partaker of ali the privilege 
cumcised an e partaker e privi 
of the first or — kingdom of God. I dis 
tinctly remember all my views and feelings an- 
der that economy. When I waited at the altar 
and worshipped in the sanctuary, my conscience 
was often troubled, and its momentary paeifica- 
tions were like the occasional — of 
the sun in a dark and cloudy - Hf I felt 
e at tho altar, so soonas I mingied with my 
ellow-citizens, I contracted pollution, and m 
sin was ever before me; my iniquities took suc 
hold upon me, that, at times, I could not lift ap 
my eyes. Hopes and fears, joya and sorrows, 
alternated in my m. The thunders of Sinai 
and the flashing vengeance that destroyed ins 
moment thousands of my nation, often occurred 
to me. I prayed with fear and trembling. I 
expected a Redeemer, but knew not the nature 
of his redemption. But finally 1 believed thet 
Jesus of Nazareth was he. I saw that his insti- 
tution differed from that of Moses, as the sus 
excelled a star. I apprehended the reign of 
favor, and gladly became a citizen of the second 
kingdom. I was born of waterand of the Spin 
and obtained a remission of sins, of which 
never formed an idea under the kingdom of law. 
The eacrifice of Jesus, and the divine testimony 
or assurance which I had from God our Father, 
in the proclamation of mercy, cured my econ 
science and implanted new life within me. I 
felt myself in a new kingdom, in a kingdom of 
favor. Sin did not now lord it over me asa before, 
end my heart beat in unison with the favor which 
superabounded; so that, in comparison of the 
former kingdom, my sun always shone in a aright 
and cloudiess sky. If, in one thought, I felt 
myself seduced from the path of life, with the 
quickness of a glance of the mind, I remember- 
ed that Jesus died, and that I had died and been 
buried with him in his eacred institution. This 
always cured my conscience and gladdened my 
heart. I ran the race and finished my courte. 
I slept in Jesus; and, lo! I awoke at the sound 
of the trumpet, and all my deeds came into re- 
membrance, not one of them was forgotten by 
God. I was found worthy through conformity 
to that favor which brought me into the fold of 
God, to approach the tree of life. I have tasted 
its fruitand feel myself immortal. The contras 
between the kingdom of law and the kingdom 
of favor prepared me to relish and to enjoy the 
contrast between the kingdom of favor and the 
kingdom of glory. And when I tell the wor 
drous story of nature and grace to those my con- 
panions who have come from the East and tho 
est, from the North and the South, without 
circumcision or the proclamation of mercy 
through the gospel, their devotion in hearing and 
mine in telling, their joy in me, and my joy in 
them, swell our strains and raise our blies to de- 
grees ineffable and full of glory. I have been 
thrice born—once of the flesh, once of water and 
spirit, and once from the grave. Each birth 
brought me into a congenial society. My fallon: 
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citizens always resembled my nativity. I was 
surrounded once with the children of the flesh, 
then with those born from above, and now with 
those born from the ashes of the grave.” While 

rnceeding to narrate some things I never before 
feard, my transports aroused me, but could not 


fancy again. Epiror. 





Essays on Man in his Primitive State and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
eations—No. 1X. 
Jewish Age.—No. I 

As THE first religious economy was patriarchal, 
because adapted to families in an unassociated 
capacity; so the second was national, because 
adapted to families in an associated or national 
capacity. The first required but the existence 
of a single family for the enjoyment of all its 
institutions and privileges: the second required 
many families living together in close neighbor- 

and under one and the same civil govern- 
ment. Thus we find in the prelitninaries to the 
Sinaitic inetitution, that it was proposed to con- 
stitute a religious nation a kingdom of priests, a 
holy people, upon a certain basis. To the pre- 
liminaries, as proposed by Moses, the people as- 
sented, and on their consent was issued the con- 
stitution. This was written by the King in his 
own handwriting upon two tables of stone. This 
was the supreme law of their social, religious, 
and moral relations. And all their other laws 
and institutions were but the developement and 
application of its principles to religion and 
politics. 

Abraham was called at a time when idolatry 
began to appear in Chaldea, and when families 
began to have each a family god. When his 
descendants became numerous, and large enough 
to become a nation, and the nations had each its 
own god, it pleased the Ruler of the Universe to 
exhibit himself as the God of a nation. Hence 
originated the theocracy. Herc it is necessary to 
suggest a few general principles of much impor- 
tance in understanding the varieties which have 


— in the divine government. From the | ful in war had the 
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Light, Father, Husband, Man of War, Gencral 
of Hosts, a Lord of Battles, King, Prince, Mas- 
ter, &c. &c. He has been spoken of as having 
eyes, eare, mouth, hands, feet, &c. &c. He has 
been represented as sitting, standing, walking, 
hasting, awaking. He has been compared toa 
unicorn, lion, rock, mountain, &c. &c. He has 
made himself known in his character, perfec- 
tions, purposes, and will, by things already known 
toman. This isthe grand secret, which, when 
diaclosed, removes many difficulties and objec- 
tions, and setsin a clear light the genius of the 
Jewish age of the religious world. 

Now when God became the king of one na- 
tion, it was only doing what, on a more extensive 
scale, and with more various and powerful ef- 
fects, he had done in calling himself a Father. 
Both were designed to make himself known 
through human relations and institutions. One 
type, symbol, or name, i8 a incumpetent 
to develope the wonderful and incomprehensible 
God. But his wisdom and goodness are most 
apparent in making himself known in those re- 
lations and to those extents which are best 
adapted to human wants and imperfections, 
And the perfection of these discoveries consists 
in their being exactly suited to the different ages 
of the world and stages of human improvement. 
At the time when he chose one nation and made 
himself known to all the earth as its King and 
God, no other name, type, or symbol, was so well 
adapted to this benevolent purpose, as those se- 
lected. For when Israel was brought out of 
Egypt all the nations had their gods; and these 
gods were esteemed and admired according to 
the strength, skill, prowess, and prosperity of 
the nation over which they were supposed to 
preside. Hence that God was the most adora- 
ble in human eyes whose people were most con- 
spicuous. 

Wars and battles were the offspring of the 
spirit of those ages contemporancous with the 

tst five hundred years of the Jewish history, 
and with the ages immediately preceding. 
Hence the ideo was, that the nation must power 
reatcst and most adorable 


of Man the Governor of the World with- | God. Now as.the Most High (a title borrowed 


drew from all personai intimacies with the race. 
He no longer conversed with man face to face 
as he was wont to do in Eden, The recol- 
lections of the Divinity became more and 
more faint as Adam advanced in years; and the 
traditionary information communicated to his 
descendants became less vivid and impressive in 
every generation. All new communications from 
the Creator were through symbols, by messen- 
germ or rather through things already known. 

hings entirely unknown can only be communi- 
cated to the mind by things already known. 
This axiom is at the basis of all revelations, and 
explains many otherwise inexplicable incidents 
in the divine communications to man. The 
naturel symbole and the artificial names of things 
became, from a necessity of nature, the only 
means through which God could make himeelf 
known to msn. This, too, has been the invaria- 
ble rule and measure of all the discoverics which 
` God has made of himself, his —— and will. 

Hence the spangled heavens, all the elements 
of nature, the earth, and the sea, with all their 
inhabitants; the relations, customs, and usages 
existing among men, have all been so many 
types or letters in the great alphabet which con- 
stitutes the vocabulary of divine revelation to 
man. He has even personated himself by his 
own creatures, and spoken to man through human 
institations. Hence he has been called a Sun, 


from this very age) always took the world as it 
was at every period in which he chose to devel- 
ope himself anew, or his purposes, he chose to 
appear as the Lord of Hosts, or God of Armies. 
And to make his name known through all the 
earth, he took one nation under his auspices, and 
appeared as their Sovereign and the Comman- 
der in Chief of all their Armies. Hence the 
splendid and easy bought victorics of the larael- 
ites. One could chase a hundred, and ten put a 
thousand to fight. This explains the deliver- 
ance out of Egypt, and how the Lord permitted 
Pharaoh’s heart to be hardened—for the purpose 
of making his name known through all the 
earth. Pharaoh and his court knew not the God 
of Abraham, isaac, and Jacob, and impiouely 
asked, & Who is the Lord, that I should obey 
him?” But Moses made him know, and trem- 
ble, and bow. By the time when the Jews were 
settled in Canaan, the world was taught to fear 
the God of Israel, the Lord of Hosts; and so it 
came to pass that all the true and consistent 
knowledge of God upon the earth, amongst all 
nations, was derived directly or indirectly from 
the Jewish people. 

But we must not think that only one purpose 
was gained, or one object was exclusively in 
view in any of these great movements of the 
Governor of the World. This is contrary tothe 
general analogy of the material and — 


systems. By the annual and diurnal revolutions 
of the earth, although by the former the seasons 
of the year, and by the latter day and night 
seem to be the chief objects, there are a thou- 
sand ends gained in conjunction with one princi- 
pa! one. Soin this grand economy, manv, very 
many illustrious ends were gained besides the 
capital one just mentioned. For, as in the veg- 
etable kingdom we have a auccession of stages 
in the growth of plants; as in the animal king- 
dom we have a succession of stages in the 
wth of animals; so in the kingdom of God 
here isa similar progi aman of light, knowledge, 
life, and blias. e have in the vegetable king- 
dom the period of germinating, the period of 
blossoming, and the period of mpening the fruit. 
So we have infancy, childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, in our own species. Each period calls for 
special influences and a peculiar treatment. So 
itis in the kingdom of God. It had its infancy, 
its childhood, and its manhood. In each stage 
it was diversely exhibited. The Patriarchal, Jew- 
ish, and Christian Ages were adapted to these. 
Again, we are not to consider the special tem- 
poral favors bestowed upon the Jews as indica- 
tive that the divine benevolence was exclusively 
confined to one nation to the exclusion of all the 
earth besides. As well might we say that the 
husbandinan who cultivates his garden despises 
or neglects his farm, or that he exclusively loved 
that part of the soil which he encloses with a 
peculiar fence. Other circumstances and consid- 
erations require these specialities. The general 
good of the human race, and the blessing of all 
nations in a son of Abraham, were the ultimate 
and gracious ends in view in all these peculiar 
arrangements. This promt and guarantee was 
made to Abraham before the times of these ages 
or dispensations. Sothat the calling of the Jews 
and their erection into a nation under the special 
government of God, were but means necessary 
to that reign of favor under which we now live. 
These general and prefatory hints we thought 
expedient to suggest as preliminary to our essays 
on the Jewish economy. There is one lesson of 
more than ordinary importance, which all who 
have not attended to it ought to learn, not only 
with reference to our object in these essays, but 
with reference to many others—and that 1s, that 
things unknown can only be taught through things 
already known. EpiTor. 





Religious Controversy. 


Tue following remarks on * Religious Contro- 
versy,” from the Pandect, are rational and worthy 
of a perusal.—Epb. C. B, 


It is much to be desired that correct views 
should obtain in the church and in the world re- 
lative to controversy on matters of religion. If 
we rightly scan the signs of the times, there is a 
special necessity for making this subject promi- 
nent at the present day. A fair moral estimate 
of the true nature and linate ends of contro- 
versy is we believe of less and less frequent oc- 
currence. Persons of amiable and pacific tem- 
i are apt to be offended with the very term. 

e argumentative discussion of any topic of re- 
ligion is unhappily associated in their minds 
with the encounter of angry passions—with bit- 
ternees and evil speaking—with an entire dere- 
liction of the charities and courtesies of both 
christian and civil intercourse. And candor com- 
E us to admit that too much occasion has 

en given in all ages for connecting these re- 
ie attributes with religious debates of every 

d. But they are by no means its inseparable 
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adjuncts. And no plea for the necessity of com 
troversy ought to be construed as a plea for its 
common evils. We know not why the truest 
spirit of meekness and kindness towards the per- 
son of an opponent may not be coupled with the 
utmost force of reasoning in the defence of opin- 
ion. Yet inthe minds of many these idcas ap- 
pear to be wholly incompatible with each other; 
and tosay of a tract, a treatise, a sermon, a book, 
it is controversial in its object or complexion, is at 
once to fix an indelible odium upon it. No mat- 
ter how clear and luminous its exposition of er- 
ror, or ite defence of truth—no matter how en- 
gaging or conciliating its spirit—still it is con- 
troversy, hated controversy—and wormwood and 
coals of juniper and firebrands and arrows—all 
rush into the imagination as through an open 
door, and forbid it the least favor. 

This surely is not calling things by their right 
names, nor judging righteous judgment. What 
is the scope of religious controversy, but the vin- 
dication of religious truth? Is not this truth 
liable to be denied, distorted, corrupted, or frit- 
tered away? Is it not often entangled with spe- 
cious errors, and charged with false consequenc- 
es? Are its friends required to stand silent by, 
and see its dearest interests jeopardised, without 
coming forward to its defence? Is there any al- 
ternative left them but to enter the lists, and to 
endeavor to show truth triumphant? By this we 
do not intend to advocate the belligerent spirit 
of controversy: however polemical or warlike 
may be our terms. But as to the thing itself, we 
see not but controversy is as inevitable as error, 
and as harmless as its refutation. If there are 
fundamental truths in the gospel, and these 
truths are liable to be assailed, they must be de- 
fended; and if they are continually assailed, 
mney must be continually defended. 

or this we unquestionably have the high au- 
thority both of scripture precepts and example. 
Mention is made of some “whose mouths must 
be stopped;” and “ gainsayera are to be putto 
silence.» And it ought to abate very consider- 
ably our aversion to erery form of controversy 
when we find several of the Epistles written 
with the express design of confuting certain 
errors which had sprung up in the church, and 
were making head against the Apostles’ doc- 
trine. If inspired men stand foremost in the 
ranks of controvertiats, it is a sickly or sinful 
sighing for peace, that keeps us not in the back 
ground merely, but off from the ground altogether. 

Now we have yet to learn that the day in 
which we live is so happily distinguished above 
former periods as to absolve us from the necessi- 
ty of controversy. Are errors less rife over the 
whole length and breadth of our land at this mo- 
ment than in the times of our fathers? Is there 
a more general and cordial yielding to the pure 
principles of religion and morality? Are the ad- 
vocates of the unadulterate doctrines of the gos- 
pel listened to and reported of with more candor? 

oes the weckly press teem with a morc hopeful 
issue, and send out through its thousand chan- 
nels a better influence over the bosom of society? 
Are the prejudices naturally engendered by sec- 
tarian divisions, melting away, and the hearts 
of good men panting to break through party 
pales and flow together? Are the smaller points 
of difference more frequently viewed as small 
than ever before, while all the true holders of 
the one Head are rallying round the central 
points of union? 

Ifthese auspicious omens were indeed visible, 
we might begin to think of discharging our- 
selves from this duty. But we do not see them. 

100 
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On the contrary, we see what we are taught in 
prophecy to expect, growing indications of a 
more powerful spirit of error. With more real 
liberality than formerly, we believe there is 
also moro false: There is a disposition to relax 
the rigor of truth. And here, if we mistake not, 
bedded in fragrant flower of lovely charity, lies 
the baneful cankerworm—an aversion to contro- 
versy. It is, in many cases, we are persuaded, 
the product of a spurious catholicism, which 
would bid us embrace error as well as truth— 
which would blind our eyes to the everlasting 
end indestructible distinction between them. 

Bat we have wandered into a longer disserta- 
tion than we intended, though well aware, 
that much, very much, remains to be said on the 
subject, in order to present it in all its bearings. 
At present our aim has been to intimate that a 
dislike of all controversy, in every form, is ex- 
ceedingly unreasonable, inasmuch asa whole- 
sale reprobation of it is very apt to be connected 
with an indifference to truth which has a bad 
aspect. 





erous A 

Boxe persons think that it was a dangerous 
attempt, on my part, to discuss with the cham- 
pion of infidelity the evidences of christianity. 

hey did not know what we could do with a 
man who denied the bible, and were afraid that 
his cavils and objections would be unanswer- 
able, and thus the discussion would more likely 
make sceptics of christians, than christians of 
sceptics. Bad enough, indeed, if we christians 
are not able to produce a reason, or many good rea- 
aons, for our faith! A handsome compliment, tru- 
ly, they present to the christian community, who 
insinuate that they believo without reason, and 
cannot tell why! From such christians christian- 
ity has more to fear than from infidels. I trust the 
late debate will show that the reason isal! on our 
side, and the sophistry all on that ofour opponents. 
And I rejoice to know, from various sources, that 
some infidels werg converted to christianity from 
the late debate, but no christians were converted 
to infidelity. Our great complaint against Mr. 
Owen was, that he would not reason, and that 
while sceptics boasted of reason, they had little 
or none to show. Eniror. 


&“ The ef 99 

I wave not seen but the first and second num- 
bers of thie work. In the second I observe in the 
first article which I read, and the only one I 
have leisure at this time to read, that so hard 
preased is the editor or some of its writers, on the 
meaning of the word dapfo, that he is forced to 
affirm that the lexicons or Greek dictionaries are 
not to be depended on, inasmuch as there is none 
of them more than five hundred years old. So, 
then all the scriptures are of doubtful import, as 
fay as dictionaries are concerned, for none of the 
Greek dictionaries can explain a single word in 
them, because they are only five hundred years 
old. How then does tor N. arrive at the 
meaning of them? Never before did I see the 
Paidoes so hard put to it to keep up the little gol- 
den idol. A prop under each arm, snd one from 
the chin and spine, will not keep Dagon on his 
feet. I advise to prop it all round, and then to 
tie it and the props together with a guae chain. 

; DITOR. 








or the C. B. 
Wray did —— God that he bad im- 
mersed none but Crispus and Gaius? 
Answer.—Paul di ger do eo. He thanked 
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God that he immersed none of the Corinthians 
but a few individuals. And the reason was, 
“Lest any one should say he had immersed into 
his own neme,” and thus afforded them some 
pretext for calling themeetves after Paul. Paul 
was inveighing against christians calling them- 
selves by the names of human leaders, and was 
thankful iu this instance that he had afforded no 
pretext for any of the schismatics in Coriath 
v 





to call themselves after his name. - 
No. 12.] Jury 6, 1829. © 
Paulinus, to the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 


Mar, 1829. 

Dear Siz,—A correspondent, who appears un- 
der the signature of “A Lover of the whole of 
Divine Truth,” in the last number of the Chris- 
tian Baptist, has labored to make it appear that 
8 Paulinus” in your periodical, is at variance 
with “Melancthon” in the “ Religious Herald ;” 
—in other words, that the writer with these dif- 
ferent signatures is incoysistent with himself; 
and, indeed, that “Paulinus,” at one period of his 
correspondence with you, is not altogether con- 
sistent with “Paulinus” at another period, 

Giving this writer all due credit for his saga- 
city—and especially for amelling the wonderful 
secret that “there has been a lecture, caution, 
admonition, reproof, or rebuke, given from some- 
where;”—(some people have the faculty of smel- 
ling out what never existed)—I must beg your 
indulgence to say a little in reference to this 
communication; much I have no desire to say, 
and I hope it may not be neccesary. 

In the first letter of “ Paulinus,” your corres- 
pondent finds many things highly to commend, 
and none, as far as I observe, to censure. Ve 
well! In the second epistle, too, he is please 
to say, he finds “other excellent things.” But 
here he begins to suspect that “Paulinus” is 
wavering; and further onward he becomes con- 
firmed in the opinion that there was a desertion 
of the sentiments with which “Paulinus” com- 
menced the correspondence; or some inconsiat- 
ency with the professions and declarations which 
he had made. 

To a person, sir, who thinks, that because a 
man has expressed himself to be highly pleased 
with the sentiments and operations ot another, to 
a certain extent, he must therefore approve in 
toto;—to him who may consider it proper, im- 
plicitly to deliver himself up, to go, pari passu, 
with another, and even run before him ;—to such 
a person I own I may have appeared wavering 
and inconsistent; but from the decision of any 
such person, I must appeal to those who are ca- 
pable of exercising more candor. 

As it regards the inconsistency of “ Paulinus” 
with himeelf, in hie correspondence in the Chris 
tian Baptist, I do not feel concern enough, on 
thie point, to trouble you, or your readers, or my- 
self, with a review in detail of the quotations 
and remarks of this writer. If any of your read- 
ers should be so far interested in the matter as to 
examine for themselves, I refer them to the cor- 
respondence itself: articularly to the first let- 
ter of ** Paulinus,” val: 4, p. 266, and the answer, 

to the second letter, vol. 4, 306; and to 

aulinus’ note to the editor, vol. 5, p. 377. Let 

any intelligent person, without the colored spec- 

tacles of this writer, attentively read this corres- 

pondence, and then say whether the labor of this 

tt Lover of the whole of Divine Truth,” be not, 
thus far, lost labor. 

It is of much more consequence to consider 
the nee of inconsistency between “ ater al 
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in the Christian Baptist, and “Melancthon” in 
the Religious Herald. Of much more conse- 
quence, I say, not on my own account, but be- 
cause it involves a matter which I deem of great 
importance to the rising generation;—I mean 
the moral and religious culture of the minds of 
ebildren. 

What now is the lamentable inconsistency 
complained of? Let us see: and let me en- 
deavor to condense: for I begin to apprehend I 
shall occupy more room then may be desirable. 

“ Melancthon,” in his fourth easay, treating on 
the religious instruction of children, recommen 
for early childhood, the use of plain and simple 
catechisms, adapted to the comet of children: 
and that we might be supplied with these means 
of instruction, and have them more generally 
adopted amongst us, he undertook to suggest to 
the Baptist Genera] Convention, the propriety 
of taking certain steps, for the purpose of effect- 
ing this object. 

And behold, here is the offence !—and here is 
the inconsistency of “Paulinus” and “ Melanc- 
thon!” If you ask, How? (as well you may)— 
I answer, thus; viz. “ Paulinus” had expressed 
much pleasure in your appre aim, “to clear 
the religion of Jesus of ali the adventitious lum- 
ber with which it bas been encumbered, and 
bring back the christian church to its primitive 
simplicity and beauty.” He had aleo expressed 
his hearty approbation of “your opposition to the 
errors and follies, too prevalent in the religious 
world.” Moreover, he had spoken of the most 
effectual way “for sweeping off all that rubbish 
which has been gathered from the old ruine of 
former establishments, to build witha] on chris 


tian unds;—alluding to the arguments for 
christian institutions, drawn from the abrogated 
ceremonies of the Old Testament. All this 


& Paulinus” had said: and now, lo! ** Melanc- 
thon” recommends the use of plain and simple 
catechisma, as a help in the mode of instructing 
children! What is the conclusion ?}—-Ergo, * Pau- 
linus” and “Melancthon” are inconsistent.” But 
this logic (please to observe) takes for granted 
what will not be allowed; viz. that well adapted 
catechisms arc to be considered as adventitious 
ium ber—as errors and follies—as rubbish, gath- 
ered from the ruins of former establishments. 
That this mode of instruction has been abused, 
“ Melancthon” readily allows: but when your 
correspondent proves the peer juet men- 
tioned ;—when he proves that to instruct children 
in this way is error and folly, and that all cate- 
chisme are lumber and rubbish, I can, by the 
same arguments (and a fortiori) prove the same 
thing, with regard to all religious periodicals 
and publicationa, essays, &c. intended to instruct 
full grown learners. 1 say, I can do this more 
forcibly: because, if pen who are fully ca- 
poe of reading the Bible for themselves, need 

uman aid, in deriving instruction from that 
eacred source, then much more do children need 
euch aid, who cannot read for themselves. 

But “ Paulinus” had declared his persuasion, 
that “the word of God is the instrument of our 
regeneration and sanctification: and this wri- 
ter aska, if a catechism is such an instrument 
for “these little immortals?” I answer, divine 
truth is God’s instrument for doing good to the 
souls of men, whether it be held forth altogether 
in the exprees words of seripture or not; and 
whether viva voce or written. And if your eor- 
respondent is sure of the contrary, why does he 
attempt to teach by long lectures and by printed 
publications? 

“Ie this the way (asks our critical censor) to 
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reform the church and restore the ancient ordef 
of things?” I answer, every well-edapted meth- 
od ought to be used, for effecting a reformation 
where it is needed: and while the apostle en- 
joine on parents the duty of bringing up their 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” can your correspondent, by his sagacity, 
discover the precise method which we are di- 
rected to pursue?t—or has the inspired writer 
left the modus i to christian prudence? 
Let ua hearken again. “is this the aid be 
promised to correct the evils, to wit, creeds and 


ds, | confessions of faith, those fruitful sources of dis- 


sention,? &e. And does your correspondent 
consider the mode of instructing children by a 
plain and simple catechism, the same thing with 
adopting creeds and confessions of fasth, as 
standards (instead of the scriptures) by which to 
try the members of the church? If ao, I mey 
ake the liberty to say, I differ with him; an 
very likely, so will moet of your readers. 

«i Is this,” (says he, in the same strain of fan 
cied triumph)—“ Is this his opposition to theories, 
orcompiling abstract truths?»—A short quotation 
from Paulinus’ second letter will suffice for the 
answer :—* not as mere abstract truths, but as 
having their adjancts;—not as naked theories, 
but as practical lessons.” Surely, sir, this wri- 
ter uses terms without duly considering their 


import. 

This method of proceeding, he conceives, is 
“carrying our jugs to the distillery to get alcohol, 
that our Fittle immortals may tipple with us.”— 
Your correspondent may enjoy the benefit of 
this happy application of the re: but he (it 
seems) is a teacher in Israel, and doubtless 
wishes the people to attend his lectures.—Que- 
ry ;—to whose distillery then will they carry their 


gs! 

t What need can there be (he asks) of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, when it is admitted 
that these ecclesiastical bodies’ recommenda- 
tion will have a powerful and happy infiuence?” 
It is enough to say here, that the writer ought to 
have resisted the temptation which led him to 
this ill-judged attempt at being witty. 

But here comes the most serious charge. He 
thinks it “a deep reflection upon the wisdom 
and philanthropy of Jesus Christ, in not giving 
to these “little immortals” what Melancthon 
considers necessary for their religious educa- 
tion.” He means, I presume, that it isa deep 
reflection, &c. to say that Christ has not given, 
&c. Now, sir, I believe that the holy scrip- 
tures contain all truth necessary to make us wiso 
to salvation. But i believe also, that God de- 
signs we should aid one another in the economy 
of grace, as well as in that of nature; and par- 
ticularly that the strong should assist the weak. 
And if this writer thinks differently, 1 ask again, 
why does he attempt to teach even.grown tolks 
by long lectures? 

Your correspondent could stretch out his hand 
to pull down, but he has done nothing, in this 
case, to build up. Suffer me here to quote a par 
sage from “Melancthon.” “If, for a certain 
stage of childhood, a better method can be de- 
vised, in any regular or systematic manner te 
impart instruction, let some of the friends of 
these little immortals present it to our notice,” 
&c. See Easays on Reformation, No. 4. Now. 
sir, I do think it is but the part of candor and 

ood nature to admit, that “*Melancthon’® has 

shown a disposition to help forward in a most 

desirable object—and a disposition to do it in the 

most eligible manner. And deeply conscious of 

the importance of the object, he has invited the 
102 
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“friends of these little immortals” to lend their 
aid. And what has this “Lover of the whole of 
Divine Truth” done, in compliance with this 
friendly invitation?—Let your readers judge.— 
I have already far transcended my proposed lim- 
ita, and will only add—when next your corres- 
pondent attempts to write for the benefit of the 
public, I hope he may not amuse himself at the 
— of a serious subject. 
ith every good wish I am, yours in the gos- 
pel of Christ, Pav.inus. 
It would afford me no little pleasure—them- 
eclves and their mutual friends much happiness 
—the cause of truth some service—and Satan 
no little disappointment—could “ Paulinus” and 
the “Lover of the whole of Divine Truth” agree 
to co-operate in the restoration of the ancient 
gospel and the ancient orderof things. If they 
will agree to refer all difficult questions about ex- 
pediencies, and about matters of mere abstract 
opiniun, to the verdict of the grand jury of twelve 
Apostles; and should the twelve refuse, one and 
all, to decide the question, then to refer it to the 
General Convention of the Saints at their first 
anniversary of the resurrection of the dead, I 
will vouch for their most cordial agreement in 
sentiment, and zealous co-operation in effort in 
all things affecting the honor of the Saviour, the 
harmony of the saints, and the conversion of the 
world. But should they get into a warm contro- 
versy about baby catechisms, and long lectures 
about the capital /and the little u, I will pre- 
dict that the leader in such a controversy will 
shed tears lor it; and should he win the day on 
earth, he will lose it in heaven. What a pity 
that a modern Paul and a junior Timothy could 
not, like the good old Paul and Timothy, be fel- 
low-laborers in God’s vineyard! DITOR. 


Viacinta, March 20, 1829. 

Drar Sıa— W arx I wrote the observations that 
appeared in your monthly publication of Novem- 
ber and December, concerning the intelligibility 
of sacred writ, 1 — I had expressed my 
conceptions on that subject so guardedly as to 
preclude even a possibility of being misunder- 
siood; with respect to that hope, however, I find 
I was mistaken. Bome imagine that the condi- 
tion of the creature’s mind, to which, I had as- 
` serted, God had adapted his message, was its na- 
tural condition, unperverted by education, error, 
or prejudice; uncorrupted by evil inclinations, 
habits or dispositions; and not its state as it ac- 
tually exists when God’s message visits it, per- 
verted and corrupted by all these. Thie con- 
struction of my words, however, is certainly un- 
authorized by them, and the inference which 
some draw from their distinction ie unsupported. 
God from all eternity knew, with absolute cer- 
tainty, not only the quantity of intellect which 
he had determined to bestow on each of his ra- 
tional creatures at their birth; but the actual con- 
dition of their minds, as produced by error, pre- 
judice, habit, inclination, or disposition, when 
bis message should be made to visit them: and to 
the then existing condition of the most illiterate, 
prejudiced, and depraved of them, is the clear- 
ness of his message evidently adapted. Hence 
it is, that, in his message to sinners, no allow- 
ance is made for the ignorance, illiterature, er- 
ror, prejudice, or — of any of them.— 
God manifestly considers his message as sufi- 
ciently clear to his rational creature man in every 
condition in which it can visit him, and threat- 
ens, of course, to inflict the severest punishment 
upon him if he neglect, pervert, or reject 1t.— 
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Now, had not the message been deemed suffi- 
ciently clear and certain to every sinner when it 
reached him, justice could not have approved 
such severity, nor God threatened to inflict it— 
for this plain reason, that an unintelligible mes- 
sage is no message. 
© terminate the strife, let me observe that if 
the bible be an unintelligible volume, either God 
or man has made it such; and, of course, unfitted 
it to answer the end for which it was sent into 
the world—to enlighten it; and let those who 
make this charge say on whom this heavy cen- 
sure falls; if on God, he cannot be that merciful 
and kind being which he says he ia; and if on 
man jt is high time that they undo the darkness 
which they have spread over the face of God's 
message toa ponis ing world. Nor let it be said 
that God, unable or unwilling to qualify the first 
a for rendering his message plain, has 
en driven to the necessity of raising up a suc- 
cession of uninspired, and, of course, unqualified 
men, to remedy his original failure. 

I now proceed to offer a few obscrvations, cal- 
culated in my judgment, to evince that in ever 
instance in which the Divine Spirit has judged it 
proper (for he never acts inconsiderately or inad- 
vertently) to conceal his mind from man by the 
use of obscure or ambiguous language, no unin- 
spired man can defeat his design, or make his 
mind more fully or clearly known than he has 
condescended to do. This fact is explicitly de- 
clared in Paul's first letter to the christian society 
at Corinth, ii. 11. and the declaration ought to 
have repressed the impious attempts of presump- 
tuous mortals to pry into the secrets of the Al- 
mighty. But as it seems there are men, and, 
still more wonderful, Christian Doctors, too, who 
pay little regard to divine authority, we invite 
them to attend to a fact that occurs daily, and to 
the abortive labor of many hundred years, for in- 
struction on this important subject. 

The fact to which we allude, is, that when a 
fellow creature employs, either designedly or in- 
advertently, obscure or ee language in 
the enunciation of his thoughts, it is impoesible 
for any other human being to determine with 
certainty his meaning: conjecture concerning it 
is all that can be reached. If, then, the use of 
obscure or ambiguous phraseology be resorted to 
by men with absolute certainty that the veil 
which they thus spread over their thoughts will 
prove impenetrable, and for ever defy the saga- 
city of their fellow men to pierce it, how ridicu- 
lous isit to imagine that the obscure or ambigu- 
ous phraseology purposely introduced by the Di- 
vine Spirit into hia message, can be removed by 
human sagacity. 

But in case this fact, like God’s explicit de- 
claration, should fail to work conviction and 
check the daring impiety of rash mortals, let the 
abortive labor of innumerable learned commen- 
tators, expositors, sermonizers, &c. who have 
most assiduously cultivated this barren field, at 
length dash the vain hopes of self-conceited men. 
Where, we ask, is the obscure or ambiguous 
word, phrase, or passage, to be found in the 
whole book of God, which is clearer or more cer- 
tain now than it was seventeen hundred years 
ago? Conjecture, mere conjecture about the 
Spirit’s meaning is, in every inatance, in which 
hisown words do not clearly announce it, all that 
has been, or indeed could have been advanced 
on the subject. And will any christian suffer 
himeelf to be so excessively deluded as to build 
hie faith and rear his everlasting hopes on such 
a wretched foundation as human conjecture? 
No—the faith of a christian can fix on no erect 
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foundation than the clear and explicit declara- 
tion of a God who can neither lie nor be mistak- 
en. Oh! human vanity! how long wilt thou ob- 
trude thy disgusting visage upon us? How long 
wilt thou select the most obscure and ambiguous 
passages of God’s word to exhibit thy self-conceit, 
and make an ignorant multitude gape, stare, 
marvel at, and talk about thy matchless skill in 
making darkness light? 

Here it may not be improper to notice a falla- 
cy which the learned as well as the unlearned 
are wont to practice upon themselves. It is not 
uncommon to hear people, who — 
that the words employed by the divine Spirit do 
not with certainty suggest his meaning to their 
minds, declare that by the aid of a commentator 
or other expounder, they can discover the Spirit’s 
meaning clearly. We ask, How can this be? 
Have the words employed by the Spirit, or any 
of the inferior helps with which hehas furnished 
us, undergone a change? Have they acquired a 
greater degree of fitness to reveal the Spirit's 
mind to us than they had before the commenta- 
tor was consulted? We presume not. What 
then has happened? Just this—The commenta- 
tor’s notion has been substituted and mistaken 
for the Spirite meaning. The deluded enquir- 
er, pleased with an ingenious suggession of his 
favorite commentator, admits it to be the real 
meaning of the Spirit, and henceforth employs 
itas a standard by which he tries the notions of 
others and hisown. But itis plain that during 
this whole process of self-deception the Spirit’s 
meaning is as little known to the enquirer, efter 
he has got his commentator’s aid as it was be- 
- fore; and instead of the Spirit’s meaning, he has 
got only bis commentator’s notion—for it ia not 

e Spirit’s, but the commentator’s words that 
suggest the meaning which he adopts. 

ut it may be asked, Has the Divine Spirit 
furnished no other means of ascertaining the 
meaning of his message than the words and 
hrases in which it is written? We answer, 

e has: even all the means that can be safely 
used to ascertain the meaning of any human 
speech or writing. Beside the words and phrases 
which the Spirit has selected to express his 
mind, he has given us the aid of context, con- 
nected phrascology, related passages, scope or 
purpose, and subject, recorded facts, antecedent 
institutions, previous and subsequent declaration 
of the divine inind, the state of morality and 
theolozy, and even the controversies that existed 
when any passage, to us obscure, was written. 
To all these, as to means furnished by the Spirit 
himself, and furnished to all alike, who have a 
bible in their hands, or its contents within their 
hearing, and which require, in order to obtain 
from them all the aid they can afford, not human 
learning, but common sense and scripture infor- 
mation. To all these, I say, we may occasion- 
ally resort, even where no doubt is entertained 
concerning the genuineness of the present text. 
And where the original text is suspected of hav- 
ing undergone any alteration, God has given us 
the benefit of ancient manuscripts, ancient trans- 
lations, and even quotations of ancient date, by 
è diligent and cautious comparison of which 
accidental alterations may be detected, and 
the original reading be restored. And here 
we admit human learning to be of real use, 
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who have not leisure to peruse such subordinate 
aids, must be sufficient to answer his purpose 
without their use: nor can we believe that God 
meant that the illiterate should depend on the 
conjectural and of course uncertain information 
of the learned and ingenious, obtained from 
these inferior sources,—for this would compel 
the illiterate to depend on human sagacity, and 
not divine declaration; to build their faith on the 
suggestions of men, and not on the informations 
of God. Yours, &c. 
` ALEXANDER STRAITH. 





The Bible—No. II. 

Deak Stx,—As closely connected with the 
consummate folly of attempting to remove the 
intentional obscurities and ambiguities of the 
Divine Spirit from his message, we mention the 
impious practice of attempting to make us more 
fully acquainted with events recorded—-with mi- 
nerals, animals, vegetables, and places; with 
manners, customs, and usages; in short, with 
any thing mentioned in sacred wnt—than God 
has thought fit to do. What immense labor has 
been performed, what vast quantities of precious 
time have been spent, absolutely wasted, in vain 
attempts to furnish information; for example, re- 
specting the formation of this planet and its in- 
habitants; its appearance when newly formed; 
the situation sad: extent of the place called the 
garden of Eden; its rivers and trees; the quali- 
ures of the tree called in scripture the tree of 
good and evil; the time man lived before he 
sinned; the animal by which Eve was deceived; 
the change produced by the prohibited fruit on 
the intellectual, moral, and physical constitution 
of our first parents; the duration of man’s proba- 
tionary state, and his destiny, had he continued 
to live in innocence; the change produced on 
our earth by Adam's transgression, and by the 
flood that succeeded it; and ten thousand other 
scriptural objccts and occurrences in addition to 
what God has — proper to give us. But, 
alna! this has proved to us another barren fieid, 
which learned presumption and folly have labor- 
ed long and hard to change; the blasting curse, 
however, still adheres to tt. Notone particle of 
certain information, additional to what God has 
condescended to furnish us, has been procured 
by the researches of man. Conjectures, often 
wild and extravagant, often puerile and ridicu- 
lous, generally variant, and even contradictory, 
but always uncertain, fll up the whole mass of 
pretended information which vain dreamers have 
affected to add to God’s intelligence. Nor is 
this total failure of human labor a matter either 
of wonder or regret. Surely had God consider- 
ed more information than he has furnished con- 
cerning any object mentioned in his word, to be 
either useful or necessary to man, his goodness 
affords the most ample assurance that he would 
have communicated it and given it absolute cer- 
tainty. We ought, therefore, to regard the quan- 
tity of certain information concerning the objects 
mentioned in sacred writ which God has there 
vouchsafed to impart to us, as that quantity pre- 
cisely which he knew to be fittest and safest for 
us, and, with it, it is our wisdom, our duty, and 
our interest, to be satisfied. To covet more is 
impious—to aim at more is downright rebellion. 
From the conjectures, notions, and dreams of 


but here only. Now, though God has furnished | self-conceited men, we can obtain no benefit; 
the devout student of his word with all these in-! from them, however, we may derive much harm. 
‘ ferior helps, yet the occasions are very few, we} Let us therefore reject and despise them as at 
Presume, on which he will find it necessary to! least superfluous, if not pernicious, and cleave to 
et ofthem. God’s message being intended | the information of our all-wise Creator, as all 
and constructed for the salvation of multitudes! that is necessary to make us truly wise and hap- 
04 
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py. Indeed it is astonishing that men should 
covet and laboriously strive to acquire notions, in 
the truth and certainty of which they know that 
they can repose no confidence, and which, of 
course, must remain useless lumber in their 
minds! 

There is another current practice, which, as 
it offers to the Deity, if possible, still grosser 
insult, merits severer condemnation. It is the 
practice of attempting, by human researches 
and discoveries, to render God’s declarations 
more credible than his veracity can render 
them. Many who seem but little disposed to 
believe the occurrence of events, or the exist- 
ence of objects mentioned in scripture, merely 
because God has declared their existence, sre 
ready, if any trace of the declared occurrence, 
or any specimen of the asserted object be now 
found, where the scripture says the occurrence 
did take place, or the object, whethcr animal, 
vegetable, mineral, custom, manner, usage, oF 
place did exist—to admit that God has at least 
once told the truth, and deserves credit. This 
is truly horrible! Divine testimony accounted 
unworthy of belief till confirmed by human dis- 
covery! What insult here to that veracity, 
which, when it stampe its declarations with the 
seal of truth, suffers no other testimony, no other 
evidence to approach it. Vision itself creates 
not that certainty which divine veracity begets 
—which divine declaretion affords. Awav then 
with all confirmative discoveries, all confirma- 
tive arguments or reasonings of man, with re- 
spect to any matter concerning which God has 
made an explicit declaration! And let it be re- 
membered also that one explicit declaration esta- 
blishes the truth and certaintyof whatisdeclared, 
ee effectually as if the declaration were to be re- 
peated ten thousand times. And this, by the bye, 
manifests and condemns the impiety of the prac- 
tice of attempting to render any explicit declara- 
tion of sacred writ more credible, by resorting 


to other passages in which the same declaration 
may be found. A.8. 





Troy, Miam: County, Ons, June 8, 1829. 
Ma. Enirorn—Here is a glase of cordial to re- 
vive your spirita: it is presented merely as a 
compliment; and as treats are becoming quite 
unfashionable among the more temperate, I 
shall not think it impolite in you not to accept it. 

Yesterday I attended a Methodist camp meet- 
ing, where I was again reminded (as I have 
often been within two years past) of a remark 
your father, Thomas Campbell, made to me 
nearly three years since; it was substantially 
this—“ If you attend the ministry of a Presbyte- 
Yian, you will hear many good things; if you 
hear a Methodist, many glorious truths will be 
uttered; should the preacher be an Episcopalian, 
he may edify you; a Baptist preacher. will say 
many things that are said in the Bible; the Uni- 
versalian is not entirely ignorant of the gospel; 
the Unitarian’s sermon is true in part; and the 
like may be said of every sect in christendom; 


but among all these sects, without exception, near- 
ly one-half you hear is false, or, to say the least, 


f 

ubtful ; thet is to say, it is not ty be found in 
the scriptures.” 

Among the many good and bad, true and false 
declarations, which were made from the stand 

esterday, the following is one, or several in one. 

o which class does it belong ’— 

Presiding Elder, James Finley, upon the firet 
of throe heads, into which he divided thia text, 
“For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, works for us a far more exceeding 
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and eternal weight of glory,” announced, with 
much warmth, “ That he must, in justice to the 
cause of truth, warn his congregation to beware 
of the doctrines propagated by one Campbell 
of the Baptist church, who denies the agency of 
the Holy Spirit in the conversion of a sinner, 
and opposes the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Every thing pertaining to the new 
birth, regeneration, and pardon of sin, he re- 
solves into baptiem, and this into immersion!! 
He makes immersion the earnest of the inherit- 
ance. One of that class of preachers, when 
baptizing some persons in the Miami, near Day- 
ton, not long ago, said to them, ‘The time is 
sao aden you will look down from Heaven 
upon this place, and rejoice that you here re 
ceived the earnest of your inheritance,’ mean- 
ing that baptism was the earnest! One of them 
came to Sandusky, and told the christian Indi- 
ans and others at that place, that he had been at 
considerable pains in coming a long distance for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel to them, 
and requested an audience, with which the In- 
dians very politely favored him. He commenced 
by telling them that he had a message of salva- 
tion for them; and, in the course of his lecture, in- 
formed them that this salvation was to be obtained 
only by being immersed; that the water would 
wash away all their sine, and they would be 
pardoned and justified immediately. After a 
consultation, as is the custom of the Indians in 
such cases, they made him the following reply: 
* We thank you for the interest you have taken 
in our own welfare, and for all your trouble in 
coming 80 far to instruct us poor ignorant Indi- 
ans. You have said some very good things, 
which we know by experience to be true; but 
you have said some things which we do not un- 
derstand. We do not understand how the 
water can wash away our sins. I have washed 
my body all over in the Mississippi, in the Mis- 
souri, in the Wabash, and in the great lake, 
many a time, but it did not wash away my sine. 
All my sins remained just as they were, until 
the blood of Christ was applied by the Spirit of 
God; then they were all taken away at once. 
The water could not wash away my sina, be- 
cause it went no deeper than the skin, and my 
sine were not on my skin, but in my heart; 
nothing could get at them, but the Spirit of God; 
and if it could get at them, nothing but the Spirit of 
God could break them down and destroy them.” 

“Such preachers are ignorant of the gospel 
themselves. They have no experience of the love 
of God shed abroad in their hearts by the Hol 
Spirit. Would God call such a person to preac 
the glad tidings of salvation to lost sinners?” 

The above is an abridgement of Elder Finley’s 
observations on this part of the first head of his 
text. I think that in several sentencea I have 
his own language verbatim ; I should have given 
his own words throughout could I have recollec- 
ted them. I have not rence added one 
thought, but have omitted several fur brevity's 
sake, which were not essential to the design of 
the extract, or necessary to screen myself from 
the charge of misrepresentation. 

After the discourse, I called on Mr. Finley as 
politely as one of my little etiquette could well 
do, and modestly asked him for a written extract 
of that part of the discourse, for the use of Mr. 
Campbell and the public. Linformed him that I 
had resolved to make report of his representation 
of Mr. Campbeli's doctrine as well as my memory 
and the imperfect notes I had taken would en- 


e This same Eider Finley was the Missionary et San- 
dusky. 
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able me; [not knowing what was coming, my 
notes were not commenced in time;] but wish- 
ing not to misrepresent Mr. Finley in the least, 
I wished to have it from hie hand in the very 
terms that he would wish to come under your 
review. The only satisfaction he gave me was 
this,—“I have heard his preachers say those 
very things, and I have seen them in his wnang 
B—— preachee the same things, and he says he 
got them from Campbell!!! I repeated my 
request, accompanied with such reasons as can- 
dor and christian charity would suggest; but he 
turned from me, observing, “I am no controver- 
sialist.’ Every body, however, in these parts 
knows that there is not a greater controveraialist 
(if this be not an abuse of the term) in the coun- 
try than he, when his antagonist is not present. 
Remarks. 

I THINx it ia ten to one, in the doctrine of chan- 
ces, whether Elder Finley ever struck upon the 
meaning of the Apostle Paul in the text,if he 
brought me out in the sermon. Pauls light af- 
flictions which wrought out for him and his asso- 
ciates an eternal glory, were neither the tooth- 
ache, rheumatism, pleurisy, jaundice, nor fever 
of any — Neither were they the little or 
great difficulties, pains, mortifications, prosecu- 
tions or persecutions, to which some are liable 
in the pursuit of wealth or fame. But that I am 
one of those light afflictions which was working 
out for Mr. Finley so much future glory, is one 
of the rarest things which my last mail laid up- 
on the table. But the greatest curiosity is yet 
untold. How could Elder Finley think in light- 
aoa me he could promote his own glory! 

should have expected more good sense from 
him than to change the theme of suffering light 
afflictions into a scene of creating light afflictions 
for one that never afflicted him to the burthen of 
a moschetto in his whole life. 

But to get a little closer to Mr. Finley, I would 
seriously ask whether himself or the Indians so 
far perverted my language as torepresent me as 
pase pardon, regeneration or the eternal in- 

eritance, in water, or in mere immersion in wa- 
ter. Suppose he should tell the good people of 
Ohio, that through prayer “pardon and accept- 
ance with God were obtained;’? what would he 
think, or say of me, should I invent or publish 
an Indian colloquy, representing him, or some 
of his brethren, as stating that air or wind ex- 
baled in a particular manner, caused guilt to be 
removed from the conscience, and effected @ good 
understanding betwixta sinner and the Soverei 
of the Universe! Or suppose that he should 
have taught that good works, such as feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, were some way 
necessary to admission into the everlasting king- 
dom; would he be pleased with me should I re- 
present him as teaching that a certain quantity 
of corn and wool, or cash, was necessary to 
admission into heaven! Or suppose that he 
taught that men were pardoned, justified, and 
saved through faith, would he say that I did him 
justice if I held him up to ridicule in a public as- 
sembly for teaching that one single thought or 
act of the mind cancelled all guilt and brought 
a man into the enjoyment of the smiles of Hea- 
ven! Or suppose that he taught that the Holy 
Spirit regenerated an unbeliever or made him a 
christian in an jnstant of time, independent of a 
eror a written revelation! Or that the 
irit physically operated upon the human mind 
anterior to faith and made man able and willing 
to believe, could he say that I acted the part of a 
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christian if I beid him up to scorn for teaching 
that men wore as passive in being born again, as 
the trees in spring are in being covered with 
foliage and blossoms, or as the mill wheel is in 
performing its revolutions! Most certainly he 
would complain of me. Well, now, what if I 
should tell brother Finley that there is “ one text” 
in a little book which he loves very much, which 
says, “All things you would that men should do 
to you, do you even so to them,” and asak him to 
make a sermon upon it? 

But-now let me discourse familiarly with my 
friend Finley. Well, Mr. Finley, what is faith? 
Do you not define it an act of the mind? And 
what is prayer but words or sounds addressed to 
the Deity, expressive of the feelings or desires 
of the heart? And what is repentance but sor- 
row for the past? And what is reformation but 
a ceasing to do evil and a learning to do well? 
And what is the Lord’s supper but cating bread 
and drinking wine in commemoration of the 
Lord’s death? And what is baptism but immer- 
sion in water, or, as you may ote think, 
sprinkling a person into water? Well, now, what 
efficacy is there in any one of these elements or 
acts more than in any other elements or acts, but 
which the divine appointment communicates! 

Your Indians, and a Syrian Indian who had 
the leprosy in the daye of Elijah the Prophet, 
seem to have been methodistical lugicians of the 
same school. They both laughed at the stupidity 
of a Jewish Prophet for thinking or saying that 
the water in Jordan had any such efficacy as to 
cure the leprosy of soul or body, or that it was 
any better than the waters of the Mississippi or 
the Lake of the Woods. No doubt they were 
ray metry at the weakness of the old believer, 
and satirized his enthusiasm. However, the 
event proved, as you may remember, that the 
Indians of that day were all sophists: tur Gud 
had given such efficacy by his own mere eppoint- 
ment to the water in Jordan as made it omnipo- 
tent to cure. Such efficacy, too, once had the 
waters of Siloam when God presided over them! 
And such efficacy old Paul fuund in the waters 
of Damascus after he had believed in the blood 
of Jesus. He washed his sins away at the com- 
mand of a messenger of the Lord. Without faith, 
however, neither the waters of Jordan, Damas- 
cus, or Siloam, could possess such virtue. And 
if you have not this faith, we only ask you 
neither to mock nor defame those who are so 
credulous as to believe that he who once tarned 
water into wine, is able to forgive us our sins 
through water, if we cheerfully receive him as 
our Prophet, Priest, and King, and submit to his 
institutions. 

If you can only understand how men are born 
of the Spirit, and cannot understand how they 
are born of water too, I only request you to allow 
them who understand both, and have experienced 
both, to explain themselves. And when you hear 
Indians saying that sins are not in the skin, but 
in the blood or fiesh of the heart, tell them that 
sin is not located in flesh, blood, or bones, and 
that no material application is ever taught, as in 
its own nature, qualified to absorb, wash away, 
or deface such moral impurities. But tell them 
that the blood of Jesus alone can cleanse the 
eonecienco from guilt. But, at the same time, 
there must be some act, medium, or means; some 
channel in end through which this blood can be 
felt, apprehended, or communicated. And more- 
over it will do them no harm to tell them that one 
Peter, who had the keys of the reign and king- 
dom of heaven, once proclaimed to all who 
asked what they should do—that they — 
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reform and be immersed for the remission of 
their sins, and God would grant them the Holy 
Spirit. Tell them, So the New Institution reads, 
end that God does neither mock, insult, nor mis- 
lead the understanding of the fallen creatures 
of his love.—And if any one deride you, tell 
him that he may deride the whole scheme of re- 
demption, and laugh at the mission and sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ as unworthy of God and unne- 
cessary for men—but tell him if he — now, 
he will mourn and weep by and by. Tell him 
that the Messiah said, with the most solemn as- 
severations too, that unless a man was born of 
water and of the Spirit he could not enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

I have no preachers, Mr. Finley; and I ac- 
knowledge no man asa servant of Jesus Christ 
who is content to take my conelusions, or John 
Wesley's ipse dixit, for any thing appertaining to 
the salvation of men. They must not be the ser- 
vants of men who profesa to be the servants of 
Jesus Christ. I trust they who proclaim reforma- 
tion towards God, faith in Jesus Christ, and im- 
mersion for the remission of sins, know some- 
thing of the love of God in their hearts and of 
the Holy Spirit, notwithstanding you have pro- 
nounced them destitute of both. As to our 
comparative ignorance lam not a judge. Though 
you were as wise as Solomon and as intelligent 
as Paul, you ought to have compassion on us 
poor ignorant disciples, and teach us the way of 
the Lord more perfectly. But í cannot conclude 
these remarks without calling upon Mr. Finley 
for the proof that I “oppose the divinity of Jesus 
Christ; deny the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the conversion of a sinner; resolve every thing 
pertaining to the new birth, regeneration, and 
pardon of sin, into immersion, and make it the 
earneet of the inheritance.” While I publish 
this calumny of yours to every state in the Union, 
I will give you an opportunity of explaining your- 
self to all who read these remarks, if you have 
any thing to offer in extenuation of this most 
illiberal and unfounded charge. You should 
know, reverend sir, that your say so is not like 
an oracle from heaven. We are not bound to 
believe you without evidence. Produce the evi- 
dence and we will try it. That I understand the 
gospel in quite a different light from the coloring 

ou may give it, I doubt not. But you are not 
infallible; and when I choose a Pope, I will cer- 
tainly have one better instructed, and more learn- 
ed than you, to dictate to me what I must believe 
on peril of condemnation. No Methodist teacher, 
that I know of, has gone eo far in the downward 
path of detraction as you, Mr. Finley; and I 
shal! be sorry if your illiberal and unfounded ca- 
lumnies should in the least mar that good under- 
standing which now exists between me and man 
of the methodistic brotherhood, who are well 
disposed to call no man Master or Father on 
earth in the kingdom of Jesus. EDITOR. 





Debates, Tumulis, the Two Seeds, &e. 

So exgar has becn the accumulation of essays, 
veries, and reports, for the last two months, 
that I find it impossible to lay any reasonable 
proportion of them before our readers in the pre- 
sent number. 1! have therefore resolved not to 
attempt it, and postpone them indefinitely. As 
I propose bringing this work toa close in the 
next volume, and as there are several subjecte 
only commenced and on the way in the previous 
pages [ must occupy a considerable proportion of 
the next volume in completing them. When this 
work is finished, I have proposed to publish an- 
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other as sui generis as this has been. This work 
has been but the pioneer—like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness—a mere answer toa 
question pe ed nearly three thousand years 
ago—“ man, what of the night?? 

As was said of the Israelites, so we say of the 
enerations of men now coming upon the stage: 
ne shall chase a hundred, and ten shall put a 

thousand to flight. The present generation will 
dissipate the mists and exhalations of many gen- 
erations; and the next will nearly, if not com- 
pletely, vanquish the host of darkness and error. 
he period of antichrist is nigh its end: and the 
prophecies as well as the signs of the times 
clearly indicate the speedy dissolution of the 
resent ecclesiastical heavens and earth. I have 
en astonished to see labors of friends and foes 
of the restoration all tending to one happy re- 
sult. Those who advocate primitive christianity, 
and those who advocate the modern sectarian 
establishments, are both accelerating the march 
of truth, and securing the triumphs of light over 
darkness. Like the “ Paidobapiist” of Danville, 
every new number diminishes the ranks of the 
Paidoes, and fills up that of the Baptist; so the 
struggles of the sectaries wound themselves, and 
strengthen the arms of the sons of the kingdom, 
without any such intention on their part. Hence 
all things work together for good to them who 
love the ancient gospel. 

A correspondent from Ireland informed me 
per last mail, that six Episcopalian and six Ro- 
man Catholic divines recently debated fourteen 
days in Londonderry, on the points at issue be- 
twixt Protestants and Catholics. In 1827, a de- 
bate took place in the city of Dublin between 
Messrs. Pope and M’Guire, the former a Protes- 
tant, the lattera Catholic. Both these contro- 
versies terminated in favor of Protestantism, and 
to the more intelligent part of the community in 
favor of New Testamentism. 

A debate of two days continuance took place 
in Cumberland county, Kentucky, in April last, 
between Elder Stumper, a Presiding Elder in the 
Methodist Church, and Elder W. G. Jourdane, 
of the Christian Church, on this proposition— 
tt Jesus Christ is the and elernal God.” The 
former affirmed, and the latter denied. This is 
a question which, of all others, I conceive the 
most unsuitable for a public discussion. If men 
could debate such a question upon their knees, 
it would be scarcely admissible then. It is an 
“untaught question,” a scholastic one in its form 
and terms, and tends to perpetuate a controver- 
sy and a peculiar style of speaking, which the 
sooner it could be forgotten the better for both 
saint and sinner. I have learned that during 
thie controversy the correctness of Dr. George 
Campbell’s translation of John iii. 13, was called 
in question; and as thie affects the character of 
the new version which we have lately published, 
I will give Dr. Campbell’s note. The phrase is, 
“Whose abode is heaven.” Chapter i. 18, has a 
similar expression—“ Who is in the bosom of the 
Father.” Both are intended to denote what is 
habitual and characteristic of the person, rather 
than what obtains at a particular instant. By the 
phrase, “ Who is in the bosom of the Father,” is 
meant, not only who is the special object of the 
Father’s love, but who is admitted to his most 
secret counsels. By the phrase “* Whose abode 
is heaven,” is meant whose home, whose resi- 
dence is there, 

I cannot approve of any one of the sermons, 
debates, or essays, with which the public ear is 
assailed, and public eye addressed, so repeated- 
ly upon this question. From the days o — 


down to this day, it has ever been on the stage; 
and much mischief, but no real , has result- 
ed from the discussion. If the language of the 
holy apostles, the scripture names, phrases, and 
epithets will not suffice, in vain will the learned 
lumber and scholastic jargon of the barbarous 
ages, be sought after to give satisfaction. If the 
time spent in arguing about the rank and honors 
of the Saviour of the world, were employed in 
the praises of God and the Lamb, we would have 
less wordy, but more holy and happy chrietians. 
Thero are many questions which may be debat- 
ed with much propriety and profit, but they are 
practical, and lay at the foundation of the hu- 
man establishments which have supplanted the 
institution of Jesus Christ. 

Besides these debates, others have been threat- 
ened, and challenges proclaimed. Religious 
court martials have been erected, and modern 
‘star chambers” have been opened. About the 
seat of government, in Kentucky, a religious 
court of inquiry hae been established; and be- 
fore some preachers are admitted into the sacred 
desks of the high priests of that vicinity, they 
must be interrogated on the points of the 
Synod of Dort. If the preacher says shib- 
boleth, loud and broad, proclamation is issued 
that all may do him reverence; butif he falters, 
or squeaks out sibdoleth, he is proscribed and de- 
voted to the pelting and pitiless storms of pro- 
scription. These are partial results of the great 
revivals at the Great Crossings and Frank fort.— 
Some of the most gifted men in Kentucky have 
been, as we have heard, proscribed already. 

Parti l er the auspices of my friend 
of Oakly and the new theological school, and the 
doctrine of the “Two Seeds,” is rather looking u 
on the banks of the Licking. Elder Parker, o 
Illinois has been translated to Kentucky through 
the efficacy of his faith in the “two seeds.”— 
He founds clection on the natural birth, by a 
discovery which eluded the eagle eye of Calvin 
and Beza and all the Jansenists of Rome. He 
found that Cain was literally begotten by the 
Devil, and Seth by the Almighty, throug 
instrumentality of Adam. And so it has been 
ever since. The Devil is the literal father of all 
the non-elect, and the Almighty of the elect.— 
Hence the sons of Seth were literally the sons of 
God, and the daughters of Cain were really the 
daughters of the Devil; and so each after death 
must necessarily return to their respective pa- 
rents. 

Friend Parker has reduced the “ five points” 
to two. His first is, that “‘God never created a 
set of beings, neither directly nor indirectly, that 
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he suffered to be taken from him and made the 
subjects of his eternal wrath and indignation.” 
The wicked are therefore indirectly created by 
the Devil. Mr. Parker has literally taught this 
doctrine. This is the best argument against 
catechinms Illinois has yet produced. Mr. Par- 
ker cannot, dare not, ask any child, “Who made 
you?” for the good reason that neither he nor the 
child knows whether God or the Devil made it!! 
— Thus the friends of the creeds and catechisms 
are likely to help us much. His second point is, 
that “God, as God, in no case ases more 
love and mercy than power and wisdom.” This 
is sublimated fatalism. This new creed has 
great simplicity about it, though its inventor has 
made it so shameful in his different theories of 
generation and regeneration, that my nerves have 
never been strong enough to read it all through. 
There is a mystery in all cases of twins, which 
my friend Daniel Parker has not fully solved.— 
He admits, it is true, that the Devil begat Esau, 
and the Almighty begat Jacob, but fails very 
much in hia exposition of the modus operandi, 
The struggling of the unborn infant comes in 
to his relief, but does not help him quite through. 
But his theory makes Jesus the Saviour no more 
the Son of God, than Jacob the brother of Esau. 

I threw this pamphlet aside about a year ago, 
and never intended to open it again; but recent 
information that the Particulars in Kentuck 
were placing this modern Daniel along side o 
Silas and John, and about to have a theological 
school for teaching the marrow of modern dirin- 
ify, in which one of the three was to act the 

incipal, I took it up to see if it had mellow- 
ed by time: bat it amells as rancid as ever—and 
I cannot now read it all. 

In Easex county, Virginia, several attempts of 
the “star chamber” nemp have been recently 
made — a very intelligent and pious broth- 
er, who has rendered himself obnoxious to some 
little high priests in his vicinity, by his boldness 
in the faith of the ancient gospel; but some of 
the more sagacious ones began to see that their 
commands and threats were likely to have the 
same effect with those of the venerable Fathers 
of the Sanhedrim, who gave an injunction to 
Peter and Jobn in old times to speak no more 
in their name, and they have desisted. I might 
fill a pamphlet with this case; but if they will 
reform, I will not hand their names to posterity. 
All these things are working together to open 
the eyes of all who can be made to see, and to 
hasten on the triumph of the ancient gospel and 
the ancient order of things over the sectarianism 
of the age. — 

] 


END OF VOLUME VI. 
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Style no man on earth your Father: for be alone is your Father who is in heaven: and all ye are brethren. Assume 
aot the title of Rabbi; for ye have only One Teacher; neither assume the title of Leader; for ye have only One Leader— 


PREFACE TO 


Tuts is the fourth day of July. 
which this nation was born, and the day on 
which Thomas Jefferson and John Adams died. 
On this day I wrote the preface to the first vol- 
ume of the Christian Baptist, and it is the day 
on which I write the preface to the seventh and 
last volume of this work. On this day the Ma- 
terislists of the Old World founded the city, and 
proclaimed the era, of Mental Independence. Like 
the French decree which abolished the christian 
times and seasons, this new epoch of the Free 
Inquirers is like to die before its own progenitors. 

very year, natural and political, teems with 
new and unexpected events. On the thirteenth 
of April last the king of Great Britain signed the 
law of emancipation, which broke to pieces the 
Protestant yoke of proscniprion, s0 long fastened 
on the necks of the Catholic worshippers of the 
image of St. Peter; and on the same day 

Eaq. and myself commenced a discussion 

which we have some reason to expect will eman- 
cipate some hundreds of the Free Thinkers from 
the chains of their own philosophic aeia on 
absurd it is to claim the honors of free thi and 
free inquirers in a world where circumstances 
alone are free from human control, and where 
free agency and “free will” are aliens from 
the commonwealth of reason and philosophy 
and exiles from the land of New Harmony and 
the city of free inquirers! 

The weak heads and the strong heads are 
likely to become parties in the new war. The 
strong heads are on the side of the world, the 
flesh, and the grave: while the weak heads are 
thinking about heaven, future bliss, and a glori- 
ous immortality. The strong heads are pro- 
nouncing eulogies upon reason and common 
sense; while the weak heads are only following 
the former, and pfactising the fatter. But this 
p of mine is too soft in the point, and needs to 

e mended. We shall therefore apply it to the 
knife, as the philosopher would say ; or, as the man 
of common sense, we shall apply the knife toit. 

I have sharpened my pen; but while it is so 
well pointed I must not touch the free inquirers. 
Sharp instruments are for hard substances, and 
therefore we shal! proceed to the word rights. 
Thie word, physically, politically, and morally 
considered, has had many a sermon preached 
on it. Some argue that a man has a right to be 
born black—another has a right to be born white. 
One has a right to be a nobleman without a no- 
ble sentiment, a noble idea, or a noble action. 
Another contends that he has a right to get 
drunk when he pleases; and some aver that any 
elass of citizens has a right to go to perdition 
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the decent garb of hypocriey, or in the rough 
homespun of profanity and vice. 
It would be endless to enumerate all the vari- 
ous sorts of the rights of men, for which there 
are many pleaders; or to show by what sophisms 
men wish to make their own interests natyral 
and unalienable righin and to vindicate with 
sword and faggot that every thing is right which 
ives them advantage over others. The Pope 
as a right to the keys—the King, tothe crown; 
the Bishop, to his tithes—and the Free Inquirer 
to have no wife, or two, or three, as he pleases. 
Liberty, too, (what a sweet word!) has her 
different sects of worshippers and admirers. 
The King has liberty to sway the sceptre; the 
High Priest liberty to wear the mitre; the Sce 
tic liberty to laugh at superstition, and to pity 
the weak heads; and the Free Inquirer has a 


t| liberty to repudiate hie wife after the honey 


moon. But it is right that I should keep to the 
rights of man, as f have proposed to wear out 
one pen upon them; and it ia wrong that I 
should indulge in this liberty of roaming from 
theme to theme, as my fancy wanders over the 
wide fields of speculation. 

By glancing at the natural rights of men, 1 
may, perchance, hit upon some of the natural 
rights of christians. 

hatever the natural rights of men are, they 
belong to all men naturally; consequently the 
natural rights of men are equal rights, For 
whatever belongs to all men naturally, must 
equally belong to all. To give to others what 
belongs to then, isa duty we owe them; to with- 
hold from them what belongs to them, is a sin. 
There can be no favor, donation, or gift, in con- 
ferring natural rights upon others; for natural 
rights cannot be conferred; they belong to man 
merely because he exists. Now if it be duty to 
give to others what belongs to them; it is our du- 
ty not to invade the rights of others, but to pro- 
tect and guarantee them. ‘ 

Whatever a man hes received from his Crea- 
tor it is right for him to preserve. He owes it to 
Heaven and himself. He is bound by the rela- 
tion in which he stands to the donor, and by the 
laws of his own constitution to preserve it. 
And, in the second place, whatever a man has 
acquired by the consent of the — in which 
he lives: he has a right to possess and maintain. 
The former is the principle or basis of natural 
rights; the latter is the principle or basis of po 
litical rights. The former are invariably the 
same; the latter vary according to circumstan- 
ces. Man has received certain animal and in- 
tellectual endowments. These he has an unde- 
rived right, as respects human society, to — 
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and retain. To preserve life, to pursue happi- 
ness, or to seek food and entertainment for mind 
and body, is the right and the duty of all 
men. 

Dependence is the lot of the infant man. The 
new-born infant is necessarily dependant on its 
parent for support and protection. From depen- 
dance naturally arises obligation. Hence grat- 
itude and obedience, or subjection, originate 
fron our circumstances and from nature. Chil- 
dren are not naturally free. They are, and must 
be, under restraint. This restraint must contin- 
ue while necessary. The period of its continu- 
“ance is called minority. inora are not to de- 
cide when this period terminates. This is a 

uestion for fathera and seniors to determine. 

henever this restraint is taken off, then liberty 
of action becomes the right of all who are releas- 
ed. All persons, then, who are of full age, are 
equally free. Of these we say that liberty is a 
natural, inherent, and unalienable right. To 
preserve life, to form a character, to acquire 
roperty, are the equal rights of all. To defend 
ife, reputation, and property, is the common and 
inherent right of all. 

Infants have rights as well as adults. These 
rights are to be regarded. Society owes them 
certain dutics. But if society owes them any 
thing, it is because of natural rights which they 

osscss. For where a person has no right there 
is no duty to be performed towards him. Where 
there is no debt there can be no payment. Sus- 
tenance, protection and education, are the claims 
of children. Parents owe them all these, or ra- 
ther society owes them. The reason is, socicty 
were once infants, received this sustenance, pro- 
tection and education from previous society, and 
can only pay those debts by recognizing and at- 
tending to those rights in others, circumstanced 
as they once were. 

But the first society were adults, all equally 
free, independent and happy; and the rights of 
infants descending from this first socicty, were 
suggested by natural relation and by the law of 
the Creator. The passions and the feelings of 
the firat parents were the natural and unbribed 
advocates of the rights of infants. From this 
general view of the natural, inherent and unali- 
enable righis of man, and of infants, we wish 
to argue the necessity of political society provi- 
ding for the education of every infant born with- 
in its precincts. But this only by the way. 

Religious society is the object of our present 
concern. Christian society is composed of in- 
fants, or minors, and adults. These, when ad- 
mitted into the kingdom or commonwealth over 
which Jesus Christ presides, have certain natural, 
inherent and inalienable rights. Amongst these 
are the preservation and enjoyment of christian 
life, the acquisition and enjoyment of christian 
reputation, and the — and application of 
christian wealth. hese are the inalienable 
rights of christians. They are all born equally 
free and equally independent of foreign agency. 
They are equally the sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty, have an equa! and undivided 
share in the eternal inheritance, and are mutu- 
ally dependent on each other for christian health 
and prosperity. They are under all the same re- 
ciprocal duties and obligatione. No citizen of 
this kingdom is under more obligation than ano- 
ther to scek its good and promote ita prosperity. 
They ma have different talentsand opportunities, 
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three hundred and sixty-five days in one year, and 
another to spend only ten days in promoting the 
interest of the kingdom. In the kingdoms of this 
world men are tažed according to their property. 
The law does not take all from one, and a little 
or a part from another. The proportion is equal, 
and the obligation to payment is equal. Soin 
the empire of truth and life: the demands upon 
each citizen are the same. If a tenth be requi- 
red from one, a tenth is required from all: if no- 
thing be required from one, nothing is required 
from all. Men may volunteer in any cause be- 
yoni the requisitions of government; but never 

eyond the wants of society. Volunteers have 
their own rewards. But if it be my duty or my 
privilege to spend aught, time, learning, or mo- 
ney, in the service of the Great King, it is the 
duty and privilege of every one proportionately 
to ne time, learning or money. 

o law but that of love, suggests the princi- 
ciple; and no rule but that of the first disciples, 
regulates the practice of christians in these par- 
ticulars. But the rights of christians are just as 
clear and are as inferrible as the nghts of man 
from the same stock of common sense, enlight- 
ened by religion; and he that is blind to the night 
of christians, is so from choice, and not from 
necessity. 

I now commence a volume which I hope will 
bring this work to a natural close. I wish to 
close it, not because it is irksome to me to con- 
tinue it—not because its readers are decreasing— 
not because there is less need for the press than 
formerly—not because my opponents have gain- 
ed any advantage over me—not because I have 
run short of matter. No: it is with pleasure I 
write; and my readers have increased with every 
volume. I have got a new reader or subscriber 
for every day since I commenced this publica- 
tion, now six years. All my readera eee that 
my opponents have dwindled tonothing. Num- 
bers of them are converted to the very sentinients 
which they opposed before they understood them. 
But there is need for much yet to be said and writ- 
ten, both on the pees past and future order of 
things, and we have much to say. But of this 
again. 

Because of the hurry and despatch necessary 
to complete the Debate now in press, I cannot is- 
sue this volume in the same regular proportions 
I contemplated, namely, two numbers per month. 
l intend still, however, to furnish it in six months, 
and soon to issue the plan and conditions of that 
work in contemplation. Ihave devoted my en- 
ergics to this cause, and will, God willing, prose- 
cute it with perseverance. The prospects of 
emancipating myriads from the dominion of pre- 
judice and tradition—of restoring a pure speech 
to the people of God—of expediting their pro- 

ess from Babylon to Jerusalem—of contribu- 
ting effictently to the arrival of the Millennium— 
have brightened with every volume of this work. 
To the Ring eternal, immortal and invisible, the 
only wise God our Saviour, weliveand die. Te 
him we consecrate the talents, information, 
means, and every influence he has given ua, and, 
we trust, the day will come when all shall see, 
acknowledge and confess that our labors in the 
Lord are not in vain. DITOR. 

July 4, 1829. 


Religious Bequests, &e. 
“Tue love of money is the root of all evil.” 





but the obligation ie equal upon all to make the: So said an infallible teacher. I believe it in the 


same efforts, and contribute tothe same extent, ac- 


fullest sense of the word. The day of judge 
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cording to their means. There is no principle in; ment will, I think, disclore a secret which w 
the kingdom which obliges one citizen to spend | astonish millions. It is this—that all a 
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to the saints and to the public indiscriminately, 


money. I am aot now about to show how this| are of the highest orderof which Kentucky can 


can be. But I will say that legacies for ecclesias- 
tical purposes are very ill devised expedients for 
promoting peace on earth and will among 
men. They are often roots of bitterness, spring- 
ing ap as pestilential as the deadly nightshade, 
and frequently more deleterious than the open 
assaults of the foes to the christian faith. I 
doubt not but the well-intended legacy of Mr. 
Paulding, of Kentucky, has already done more 
harm, and been productive of more rancot, strife 
and iil will, than the wisest appropriation of it 
will efface in a hundred years. And if it could 
bo the means of making 2 hundred preachers of 
particular sectarianism, how much would man- 
kind be the better of it? If each one of its 
beneficiaries should inherit the spirit of our good 
brother, who would shut the doors of his syna- 
gogue against every one who advocates the all- 
sufficiency and alone-sufficiency of the sacred 
writings of the apostles and prophets for the 
teaching, discipline, and edification of the 
church, what would Kentucky and the world 
gain from such appropriations of money? If it 
must operate to rivet men in the antiquated pre- 
judices of dark ages, to secure the rising genera- 
tion from the liberal spirit of christianity—I say 
it had better be tied up in a bag and attached to 
an upper millstone, and cast into the sea. 

Some of the terms in the following communi- 
cation I object to, particularly the term } 
nation. I object to this appropriation of it. Al- 
though I cannot find in the holy oracles any 
countenance for the coe of Calvinian predes- 
tination, yet I am taught that God predestinated 
the Gentiles to the adoption of sons through 
Jesue Christ and all the saints to everlasting 
life. Words, then, which are in — appro- 

nated to express the mind and will of God, I 

o not like to gee abused to any sectarian pur- 
poses or treated with disrespect, because others 

ave misapplied them. We should discriminate 
between the terms and their appropriation of 
them, lest when opposing a peculiar and an ap- 
propriated sense of them, we may be suspected 
as Opposing them in their legitimate acceptation. 
The same may be said on this much talked of, 
and very imperfectly understood subject, called 
“ the operations of the Holy Spirit.” 

But is it so, that any congregation in Ken- 
tucky has decreed that no person except he be 
just five feet ten inches high, and wears green 

ctacles, shall preach within their brick walle!! 
Tell it not in Spain! publish it not in Rome! 
lest the Inquisitors rejoice, lest the Cardinals of 
the Holy See triumph! I will not believe that 
the congregation in Frankfort will decree that 
neither myself nor any one who proclaims the 
ancient gospel, or advocates the ancient order of 
things, shall enter their pavilion. No, I will not 
believe until I see the decree signed in the prop- 
er handwriting of the Bishop and all the mem- 
bers. I must see the autograph itself. I pro- 
claimed in the Bishop’s own house, at his own 
fireside, to a congregation, and repeatedly to the 
private circle of his friends and neighbors my 
most obnoxious principles. And I doubt not 
were I in Frankfort again, the gates of the new 
church would open to me of their own accord. 
And if they did not, who would gain or lose by 
holding the keys!! I hope ce to proclaim the 
ancient gospel even in Frankfort. 

Thie singular intimation concerning the pro- 
scription of the brethren Creaths, (I will name 
them out in full, for they are men whose talents, 
information, zea! and piety, and actual services 


boast,) I must think is some way or other exag- 
gerated. If it be not, it is as ridiculous as a mo- 
tion that was made some few days ago by a fos- 
ter child of a celebrated Rake respecting my- 
self; “I move,” said he, “that this congrega- 
tion declare non-fellowship with Alexander Camp-~ 
bell.” And the oignaney of the wit was, that 
Alexander am el aie travels to the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, and never asked the mo- 
ver for any sort of —— or hospitality, ei- 
vil, political, or religious, I view such a motion 
pretty much in the same light as I would the mo- 
tion of a musselman who would have it decreed 
ina mosque that I should never be the Dey of 
Algiers. Forthe honor of the fraternity in which 
this motion was made, I must state that the mo- 
ver waslaughed out of his motion. EDITOR. 


Mz. Eprrorn;—Sreme you request that infor- 
mation should be unceremoniously communica- 
ted to you from the different sections of the coun- 
try, I have determined on making the followin 
communication, and leaving it discretionary with 
you to publish it or not. 

The matters involved in it I consider important 
to this vicinity, however unimportant they may 
appear to others. I will first premise a few 
things: it will be remembered by your renders 
that you have assailed human creeds, which are 
nothing more than religious politics—the strong 
fortification of clerical power, tyranny, and do» 
mination—the rallying and central point of all 
who prefer the traditions of the fathers to the 
traditions of the twelve Apostles. You have al- 
so done much towards the dethronement of the 
clergy, and much towards the enthronement of 
the twelve ambassadors: and, as you stated in 
your letter to Bishop Semple, thie constitutes the 
front of your offending. This is the eum and 
substance of your heresies: you have denied the 
operations of the kingdom of clergy, and there- 
fore they are unwearied in their etforte to prove 
that you deny the operation of God’s Spirit.— 
This charge is preferred against you because 
you maintain that the Apostles first exhibited the 
gospel testimony; they heard and believed it— 
then were immersed for the remission of their 
sins—then were sealed, cheered, and blessed 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit. In support of 
this position I refer your readers to the apostolic 
congregations themselves. First, the Jerusalem 
congregation—Acts ii. 38. 39. 2. The Samari- 
tan congregation—Acts viii. 16.17. 3. Tho Co- 
rinthian congregation—Acts xviii. 8. Many of 
the Corinthians hearing, believed and were im- 
mersed. 4. The Ephesian congregation—Acta 
xix. 6. Eph. i. 13. Not to mention the many 
thousands who believed before the Spirit was 
given, when they saw our Saviour’s miracles, 
these instances are sufficient to show that the 
Spirit was given to the apostolic churches after 
faith and immersion. Let him that saith to the 
contrary produce the proof. Ali who preach as 
the apostles did are charged with denying the 
operation of the Spirit. If the apostles were 
now upon earth, and were to preach as they for- 
merly did, would they not be charged with de- 
nying the operations of the Spirit. They never 
preached the Spirit to the idolatrous Gentiles, nor 
mentioned him until after faith and immersion; 
see Acts xix.6. Paul preached to the Jews and 
Gentiles that Christ ought to have suffered, and 
to have risen from the dead. This was preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified, and was saying ae 
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thing but what Moses and the prophets had said 
before him. 

We have become so accustomed to the slan- 
ders of the clergy, that when we hear you and 
your friends charged with denying the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, we understand that youdeny 
their operations; that the Spirit isin them, and 
through them, and that they have the keys to 
open and to shut. All who continue stedfast in 
the apostles’ doctrine (among whom are some 
of our ablest men) are subject to the same slan- 
ders, and to worse treatment than you were 
when through this country, without having the 
same means of defending themselves; for l do 
not recollect that any Baptist congregation shut 
their doors against you when in this country; yet 
our good brother Noel (as he is styled by the 
Baptist Recorder) and his church in Frankfort, 
contrived to shut their doors against the Messrs. 
Cs., who went to fill up Mr. 
ments, who was hindered by indisposition; and 
it appears that neither this good brother, nor the 
church, nor any individual’ of it, is willing to 
have the honor of this noble deed; for they now 
skulk off by saying, ‘“* The church” (the wood 
or stone house I suppose) “passed a resolution 
three years ago, that neither Mr. Campbell nor 
any of his friends should preach in their house.” 
Thus it seems that they are good predestinarians, 
as they ordained this act before it came to pass. 
This ie their story; but the current belief is, that 
after you proved too hard for our good Doctor on 
the creed question, that he then decreed you 
should not preach in his house; and last wintcr, 
when it was rumored that Mr. Morton was ex- 

ected in Frankfort, a second decree was passed 
in his favor; and when he heard last May that 
the two Messrs. Cs. were to accompany Mr. 
Morton, that he and his secretary of state, and 
some of the ruling epirits in secret conclave, 
passed a third decree in their favor. He predes- 
tinated in his own mind that the Great Crossing 
Church should shut their doorsagainst the Messrs. 
Cs.; but the Johnsons and other principal 
members proved themselves not to be predesti- 
narians in this case, and consequently the decree 
did not pass. Our “good brother” decreed that 
the donation of Mr. Paulding for the education 
of indigent and religious young men, should be 
fixed upon the Philadelphia confession of opin- 
ions, as the Will is said to have been in his hand- 
writing. But this decree was not like that of 
the Medes and Persians, unalterable. 

The indefatigable diligence and the luminous 
and eloquent orations ot Doctor William Rich- 
ardson, and the determined opposition of others, 
frustrated this wise purpose. ‘There was also a 
decree passed by this and other good particular 
predestinarian brethren, that the first donation 
of said Paulding, made to our good brother Noel, 
amounting to four thousand ive or seven hun- 
dred dollars, should be appropriated exclusively 
to the benefit of the particulars or predestinarian 
Baptists, after they heard that said Paulding de- 
termined that the donation should be built upon 
the terms of gencral union between the Eikhorn 
ard Licking associations, one article of which 
saya, that “preaching that Christ tasted death for 
every man, shall be no bar to communion.” This 
Particular or Licking association grew out of an 
individual dispute, and when one of the parties 
was defeated they took shelter under the cool 
and secure covert of predestinarianism, and 
charged the other party with Arminianism. Not- 
withstanding, the Baptist education society, at 
their last meeting in Versailles, in June, by and 
with the consent and instruction of the donne. 
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determined that the college should be erected on 
the terms of general union or liberal principles; 
it is feared by many that it will, through intrigue 
and management, prove to be nothing more than 
a hot-bed of predestinarianism, and that every 
man who prefers a divine creed (the New Testa- 
ment) to the Philadelphia confession of opinio 
will be excluded from the benefit of this libe 
donation. When the donation was about to be 
made, it was su d that our good brother de- 
oreed that the nsylvania University should 
have the benefit of that money, as he used the 
president of that institution in procuring and se- 
curing the donation, and as it was aber ssi 
located, possessed of competent and liberal- 
minded Baptist instructors, and meriting, as it 
does, the — and confidence of the western 
Baptists, and the community at large; but when 
he discovered that this institution, with its mans- 

er, could not be wielded to answer predestina- 
nan and sectarian purposes, it was then decreed 
that arival college should be built in Geor 
town, a soil and atmosphere happily adapted to 
the culture of such predestination as terminates 
in a moderate and liberal inquisition. 

As a proof of the liberality, christianity and 
the orthodox catholicism of this eminently pious 
people, they have under the administration and 
auspices of its present chief, appointed a stan- 
ding committee (inquisition) whose pious busi- 
ness shall be to examine heretics, before they are 
executed or burnt, or delivered over to Satan to 
buffet their flesh for the good of their souls; or 
before they are admitted to behold the greater 
and lesser mysteries of predestination and ef- 
fectual calling of the Spirit, exclusive and inde- 
pendent of the Bible, which is s revelation 
unrevealed to mankind. After ‘soverei 
grace” falls upon and is made known to the 
elect, and after the Spirit has —— — 
without any regard to the gospe or his wise an 
efficacious appointments, he then infuses spirit- 
ual life into the lampblack and paper. This 
almanack, newspaper, this dead letter, this seal- 
ed book is unsealed, and this unrevealed revela- 
tion is revealed a second time, to the elect only, 
and they are slowly and regularly initiated into 
the five sublime degrees of Dort and Westmin- 
ster, and into all the chivalrous exploits of knight- 
errantry and Calvinism. There are certain 
great fundamental pointa (idols) which the 
chief of this congregation said the other day in 
his speech, (after he was defeated by Doctor 
Richardson, in his attempt to have all the young 
men initiated into these sublime mysterics,) he 
was hot very anxious to have deposited in the 
Philadelphia oracles, provided he could move 
them about asthe Jews did the tabernacle of 
Moloch, or the Pagans did the image that fell 
down from Jupiter, by which the cratt said they 
had their wealth. As the priests sold these 
little silver shrines or images, to those worship- 
pers who lived at a distance, and who could not 
conveniently come to Ephesus, to worship in 
the temple of Diana; so doctors of divinity and 
other priests and craftsmen, sel] out an explana- 
tion of these mysteries of grace, to those who 
cannot comprehend a revelation unrevealed, and 
by this trade they also have their wealth and 
power—two powerful stimulants to diligence 
and persecution. All who refuse to subscribe 
to, or to be initiated into these mysteries of 
sovereign grace, which can neither be begged 
nor bought for any but those who were chusen 
from eternity—for the rest there is no revelation, 
no operations of the Spirit, no grace, noatonement, 
no Saviour, no possibility of salvation from the 
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wrath of this Sovereign, who puts his feet upon 
their necks, and then damns them for not rising 
up.—All who deny this, deny the operations of 
the Spirit. 

They have been publicly challenged, as I have 
been informed, in different places, and by differ- 
ent persons, to prove their charge of denying the 
operation of the Spirit, yet they will not do it, 
but continue to repest the alander, and expect to 
ride down and over these persecuted men, and 
refuse to pepe their meetings for them, and 
shut their doors against them upon this slander. 
When I say ‘they,’ I mean the good doctor and 
the old party of particulars, who were defeated 
by the elder C. twenty years ago; because it is 
now generally understood that this party is un- 
der his command, notwithstanding he professes 
to belong to the united Baptiste, and to be for and 
against creede alternately, just as suits his pur- 
pose, as you have shown from his own circular 
etters. He secretly charged the Messrs. Ce., 
upon mere suspicion, with furnishing the mate- 
nals for the dialogue relative to the Indians be- 
ing carried to Frankfort; and when they public- 
ly denied it, after hearing of it accidentally, he 
never attempted to prove their guilt, nor to coun- 
teract tho slander, nor to make the least conces- 
sion nor reparation for the injury they had sus- 
tained in their reputation, among the pe le of 
the Great Crossing, who were much displeased 
with that dialogue. I wish it distinctly under- 
stood, that I do not involve any of his friends in 
these statements, as he tells them you abuse and 

ersecute them, and as he involves all who are 

riendly to youin your sins. ‘ This proverb shall 
no more be used in Israel, The fathers have eat- 
en sour es and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge: The soul that sins shall die. The fa- 
ther shall not die for the sins of the son, nor the 
son for the sine of the father. The soul that sins 
shali die for his own sins”—s0 says Ezekiel, and 
20 saya your reader. R. T. P. 





To the Religious Public. 

The following Queries, for the purpose of promoting a 
enuine scriptural reformation er the sincere pro- 
essors of christianity, ore respectfully submitted to 

their consideration. 

1. Ie not the christian community in a sectari- 
an condition, existing in separate communities, 
alienated from each other? 

2. Is not euch # condition the native and ne- 
cessary result of corruption; that ia, of the in- 
troduction of human opinions into the constitu- 
tion, faith, or worship of christian societies? 

Is not such a state of corruption and divis- 
ion anti-natural, anti-rational, anti-christian? 

4. Is it not the common duty and interest of 
all concerned, especially of the teachers, to put 
an end to this destructive anti-scriptural condi- 
tion? 

5. Can this be accomplished by continuing to 
proceed as hitherto; that is, by maintaining and 
defending each his favorite system of opinion 
and practice? 

6. If not, how isit to be attempted and accom- 
plished, but by returning to the original stand- 
ard and platform of christianity, expressly ex- 
hibited on the sacred page of New Testament 
scripture? 

7. Would not a strict and faithful adherence 
to this, by preaching and teaching precisely what 
the Apostles preached and taught, for the faith 
and obedience of the primitive disciples, be ab- 
solutely, and to all intents and purposes, suffi- 
cient ot producing all the benign and blissful 
intentions of the christian institution? 
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8. Do not all these intentions terminate in pro- - 
ducing the faith and obedience, that justifies and 
eanctities the believing and obedient subject? 

9. Is not every thing necessary for the justifi- 
cation and sanctification of the — and 
obedient, expressly taught and enjoined by the 
Apostles in the execution of their commission 
for the conversion and salvation of the nations; 
and ay recorded in the New Testament? 

10. If so, what more is necessary, but that we 
expressly teach, believe, and obey what we find 
expressly recorded for these purposes? And 
would not our so doing happily terminate our un- 
happy, scandalous, and destructive divisions? 

- B. The two following queries are subjoin- 
ed for the sake of a clear ebnition of the lead- 
ing and comprehensive terms, viz. faith and obe- 
dience—which comprehend the whole of the 
christian religion :— 

Li. Are not law and obedience, testimony and 
faith, relative terms, so that neither of the latter 
can exist without the former; that is, where there 
is no law, there can be no — where 
there is no testimony, there can be no faith? 

12. Again, is not testimony necessarily confin- 
ed to facts, and law to authority, so that without 
the latter the former cannot be? that is, where 
there are no facta, there can be no testimony— 
no authority—nolaw. Wherefore, in every cas 
faith must necessarily consist in the belief o 
facts; and obedience in a pra compliance 
with the expressed will or dictate of authority. 

N B. By facts is here meant some things said 
or done. l 


Conclusion. 

Upon the whole, these things being 80, it ne-" 
cessarily follows, that christianity, being entirely 
a divine institution, there can be nothing human 
in it; consequently it haa nothing to do with the 
doctrines and commandments oi men: but sim- 
ply and solely with the belief and obedience of 
the expressly recorded testimony and wil! of God 
contained in the Holy Scriptures—and enjoine 
by the authority of tho christian community. 

Reflections. 

The affirmative of each of the above proposi- 
tions being, as we presume, evidently true, the 
most certainly demand the prompt and immedi- 
ate attention of all the serious professors of chris- 
tianity, of w name. The awful denuncis- 
tions and providential indications of the divine 
displeasure against the present anti-christian state 
of christendom Joudly call for reformation,—the 
personal and social happiness of all concerned, 
and the conversion of the unbelieving part of 
mankind equally demand it. Nevertheless, we 
are not authorized to expect, that any party, as 
such, will be induced bf the above considera- 
tions, or by any other that can possibly be sug- 
gested, spontaneously and heartily to engage in 
the work of self-reformation. The sincere and 
upright in heart, however, ought not to be dis- 
couraged at the inattention and obstinacy of 
their brethren; for had this been the case in 
times past, no reformation had ever been effect- 
ed. It becomes, therefore, the immediate duty 
and privilege of all that perceive and feel the 
necessity of the proposed reformation, to exert 
themselves by every ecriptural means to promote 
it.—Seeing the pernicious nature, and anti-scrip- 
tural effects of the present corruptions of chrie- 
tianity, both upon professors and non-profeasors, 
in producing alienations amongst the former, in 
direct opposition to the law of Christ; and in 
casting almost insuperable obstacles in the way 
of the conversion of the latter;—the serious and 
upright, of all parties, must feel —— 
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bound to endeavor, to the utmost of their power 
to effect a genuine and radical reformation; 
which, we presume, can only be effected by a 
sincere conformity to the original exhibition of 
our holy religion,—-the divinely authorized rule 
and sicndard of faith and practice.—To such, 
therefore, we appeal; and for the consideration 
of-such alone, we have respectfully aubmitted 
the above queries. 

i Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that you be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and in the same judgment.”— 
Paul, 1 Cor. i. 10. 

‘t Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
Father, I pray for them who shali believe on me 
through the word of my Apostles: that they may 
all be one; as you, Father, are in me, and I in 
you, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that you have sent me; that 
the world may know that you have sent me; and 
have loved them as you have loved me.”—John 
xvii. 

“In vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.’ ist, 

‘‘ From the days of your fathers you are gone 
away from mine ordinances, and have not kept 
them. Return to me, and I will return to you, 
says the Lord of hosts.°—Mal. iii. 7. 

Como ont of her, my people, that you be not 
artakers of her sins, and that you receive not of 
er plagues."—Rev. xviii. 4. 

“Fle that testifies these things says, Surely I 

come quickly. Amen. Even so come, 
Jeaus.” Tuomas CAMPBELL. 


Essays on Man in his Primitive State and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.— No. X. 

Jewish Age.—No. II. 
Tur first cesay on this head was merely pre- 

paratory, or at most, introductory to the creation 

of the Jowish people into a national form. One 
important reason was assigned for taking this 
people into a peculiar relation to the Governor of 
the Universe. In pursuance of an original pro- 
mise, now 430 years old, the God of Abraham, 
Jaanc, and Jacob, assumes the peculiar relation 
of the God and King of the people who went 
down into Egypt. He made himself known to 
the most enlightened nation and court of that 
age, as Lord of lords, and as above all gods, ve- 
nerated on earth. Moscs, his ambassador to the 
court of Pharaoh, acts in a manner worthy of his 
sovereign, and makes the Proud Pharaoh and his 
courtiers own the supremacy of the God of Isra- 
el. The nation was brought out in heavenly 
style, with a strong and mighty arm. Pharaoh, 
his princes, and his mighty army were drowned; 
and Israel about two millions strong, having six 
hundred thousand warriors, encamped on yonder 
side the Red Sen. But not a bow was bent, not 

a sword was drawn, on the part of the sona of 

Jacob. ‘They stood still and saw the salvation of 

God. 

But so soon as they were entirely out of the pre- 
cincts of the Egyptians it became necessary to 
give them a national existence, or to constitute 
them into a kingdom. Hitherto they were an un- 
organized assembly, under the conduct of the 
ambassador of the Sovereign of the Universe— 
Moses was their leader. But so soon as they 
reached Horeb, the purposes of the Almighty 
were disclosed to them. Thev are informed of 
the grounds on which they are to stand, and the 
preliminaries of a new relation are proposed to 
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them, accompanied with many ample and sub- 
lime signals of the presence of G They see 
and hear what they never heard nor saw before, 
ny are prepared to accept of whatever the 
Lord was pleased to appoint. 

In taking them thus by the hand, and in sig- 
nalizing this le, it became necessary for the 
ends proposed, that they should be placed in the 
most enviable circumstances. It was necessary 
that they should exhibit a picture of the greatest 
earthly happiness. i 

The first thing necessary to this was a 
constitution—this was therefore the first thing 
proposed. Although their King had a right to 
a) upon them as his creatures, such a one 
as he pleased, without asking their consent, or 
giving them a single vote in the whole transac- 
tron, he proposes to the whole on en masse, 
by his own ambansador, whether or not they 
would adopt or accept such an instrument from 
him. The articles of negotiation, entrusted to 
Moses, containing the original preliminaries, read 
thus: The Lord said to Moses, “ Thus shall you 
way to the house of Jacob, and tell the children 
of Israel? You have seen what I did to the 
Egyptians, and how I bore you as on eagles 
wings and brought you to myself. Now, there- 
fore, if you will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my inetitutions (or covenant,) then you shal! be 
e peculiar treasure to me, above all people: for 
all the earth is mine. And you shail be to me 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. These 
are the words which you shall speak to the chil- 
dren of Israel? Now, ss Moses could not speak 
viva voce to the whole 600,000 militia, he called the 
seniors together, rehearsed the stipulations to 
them, and they tothe people. Finally, all the people 
answered and said, “ All that the Lord has spoken 
we will do.” And Moses returned the words of 
the people to the Lord. 

tutions in old times were called core::anis, 
because both parties, the governors and the gov- 
erned, stipulated and agreed to the items; and 
the whole transaction was confirmed over dead 
bodies. But an error obtained all over christen- 
dom from an inadvertence of the teachers of re- 
ligion and morals, to a peculiarity in this trane- 
action. The error is this, that the government 
and the people are two parties, and that each 
has its own interests; that all national compacts 
are but articles of agreement between those who 
have a divine right to govern, and those who have 
a divine right to be governed. The propagators 
of this error may have innocently fallen into it 
from not noticing that the first constitution which 
was ever written emanated from him who etood 
in a relation towards the governed in which no 
other being stood, or ever could stand—he was 
their Creator, and they were his creatures. Be- 
sides, in this transaction, there were really two 
parties of a nature and of a relation essentially 
different, and yet the happiness of one party on- 
ly was sought by the arrangement. These pecu- 
liarities never did occur in any other case. Now 
to place the governors in the character of crea- 
tors, and the governed in the character of crea- 
tures, has been the erroneous practice of all the 
see called) Christian nations of the ald world. 
t never occurred to any nation until long esince 
the art of printing was discovered, that there 
could not be two parties in a nation having inter- 
ests as different as Creator and creatures: nar 
that neither the dignity nor happiness of a na- 
tion could comport with the idea that the inter- 
est of the governors was different from that of 
the governed. It is scarcely yet sufficiently 
known, even in this country, where the ee 
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of government is better understood than in any 
other upon earth, that there never can be 
amongst an intelligent people, two perties in 
ferming a constitution; or that there is any other 
interest to be consulted than that of the people. 
But it cannot be too distinctly stated, nor can it 
be too well known, that all the miseries of the 
eld world, ali the political degradations, priva- 
tions and exclusions of monarchical christendom, 

w out of the error which I am now combat- 
ing; and for which some religious le of this 
country still have a religious hankering. The 
king of Israel was the Lord of Hosts. THE 
WHOLE EARTH IS MINE, said he, when he conde- 
descended to become the king of Israel. Yet he 
get us an example in this instance never to be 
forgotten. He gave a vote to every man on the 
yauster-rol] of Israel, in sdopting the magna 
charta or constitution under which he would live. 
This single fact ie worth all the arguments in the 
world against the right of suffrage, as being a 
natural right. 

There are few people who are aware of the in- 
fluence which a superstitious view of this con- 
stitution has had upon forming the present gov- 
eroments of Europe and Asia. We cannot now 
sufficiently trace the formative influence which 
the first written document, and the most public 
document on earth, has had in constituting the 
kingdoms of the earth. But we can see in the 
most despotic governments in the east and in the 
west of the old Roman empire, evident traces of 
the mistake just now noticed: and that supersti- 
tion has converted this mistake into an engine 
of fearful influence upon the present happiness 
of men. Every thing now in Europe, called a 
“ constitution,” is neither more nor less than a 
league, or articles of agreement between the 
governors and the governed. The government 
rue not to cut the heads off the people, so 
ong as they will allow the government to take 
out of their labors just as much as they want for 
their use and behoof. This compact is ridicu- 
lously called “a constitution,” though as un- 
pes - as e full-blooded Turk is to Paul the 

tle. 

ut toreturn to Mount Sinai. The prelimine- 
ries were una voce, without a dissenting voice 
agreed to. The constitution was pronounced 
by the living God, in words audible, and distinct- 
ly heard by about two millions of people., It was 
written also by the finger of God upon two blocks 
of marble. This constitution was perfectly poliit- 
ical, Few seem to appreciate its real character. 
Many insipid volumes have been written upon it, 
both siuce and before Durham wrote a quarto 
volume on the Ten Commandments. Some have 
called it the Moral Law, and made it the law of 
the whole spiritual kingdom; affirming that Ad- 
am was created under it, and that even the an- 
la werc under it as a rule of life; nay, that it 
is now, and ever will be, the law of the whole 
spiritual world. Yes, indeed, though it speaks 
of fathere, mothers, wives and children, houses, 
lands, slaves and cattle; murder, theft and adul- 

tery; yet itis the moral code of the universe. 
remember well when I was about to be cut 
off from a Baptist association for affirming that 
this covenant or constitution at Sinai was not the 
Moral Law of the whole universe, nor the pecu- 
liar rule of life to christians. Another shade of 
darkness, and one degree more of political pow- 
er on the side of three or four very illiterate, big- 
oted and consequential Regular Baptists, would 
have made a John Huse or a Jerome of Prague 
of me. But there was not quite darkness nor 
power enough, and therefore I am yet controlling 
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this feather which makes the mou!d for those 
characters you now read. , 

But I have said it was a political constitution, 
though religion and morality are delineated in it. 
Now “strike, but hear me!’ It reads thus:* 

«I am the Lord your God who have brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of servants.” 


Table I. 

Article 1. You shall have no other gods be- 
sides me. 

Art. 2. You shall not make for yourselves an 
idol, nor the likeness of any thing, which isin the 
heaven above, or in the earth below, or in the 
waters under the earth: you shall not worshi 
them; nor serve them; for I, the Lord your Go 
am a zealous God, retributing to them who hate 
me the sins of fathers upon children to the third 
and fourth generation; but showing mercy for 
thousands [of generations] to them who love me 
and keep my commandments. 

Art. 3. You shall not take the name of the 
Lord your God in vain; forthe Lord your God 
will not hold him guiltless who takcs his name 
in vain. 

Art. 4. Remember the day of the sabbatha to 
hallow it. Six days labor and do all your works; 
but on the seventh day are sabbaths to the Lord 
your God; on it you shall not do any work, you 
hor your son, nor your daughter, hor your man 
servant, nor your maid servant, nor your ox, nor 
your ass, nor any of your cattle, nor the stranger 
who sojourns with you; forin six days the Lord 
made the heaven and the earth and the sea and 
all that ate in them, and rested on the seventh 
day: therefore the Lord blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it. 


Article 1. Honor your father and your mother 
that it may be well with you, and that you may 
live long in that good land which the Lord your 
God gives you. 

Art. 2. You shall not commit adultery. 

Art. 3. You shall not steal. 

Art. 4. You shall not commit murder. 

Art. 5. You shall not bear false witness against 
your neighbor. 

Art. 6. You shall not covet your neighbor's 
wife; you shall not covet your neighbor’s house, 
nor his field, nor his man servant, nor his maid 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any of his cat- 
tle, nor any thing belonging to your neighbor. 

Now let the following matters be attended to: 

1. The stipulation or grand preliminary of this 
whole procedure was to make them a religious, 
wise, powerful and happy nation. 

2. Allthe people were allowed to vote the ad- 
option of this constitution. 

3. The only qualification for this right of auf- 
frage was impios in being brought out of the land 
of Expt from the house of bondage. And the 
whole people, whether what we now call regen- 
erate or un , slike adopted this constitu- 
tion and submitted to it as their charter of na- 
tional incorporation. 

4. Protection, prosperity, and national renown 
were promised on the part of the government; 
and submission to him, honor and respect, admi- 
ration and homage, as the rightful sovereign, 
were ed to by the people. 

5. Idolatry, under this constitution, was trea- 
son, and this the first article declares. The sec- 
ond and third articles guard against the least a 
proximation to mental treason. The fourth arti- 
cle of the first table institutes the revenue of 


+ This is a translation of the Septuagint taken from 
Thomeon'a bible. — 
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time which results to the king, not merely as | any being in the Universe, Such is the soul or 


such, but because he was their God also. As 
their king, he required other appropriations of 
time and property, but this he constitutionally 
requires, as due to himself as Creator, and essen- 
tial to their national prosperity. Every day, it is 
true, was due to him, but this was to be formally 
sanctified or set apart to him in commemoration 
of his works of creation in general, and of his 
particular interposition on their behalf. 

As a nation, therefore, the whole people were 
in guarantee of their political rights and advan- 
tages, most scrupulously to regard these four arti- 
cles of the first table. The homage required in 
these four articles was such homage as a whole 
nation could yield—and such as could secure to 
them, scconing to stipulation, the friendship, 
protection and support of a governor, against 
whom there could be no successful opposition in 
the upper, nether or middle world. 

6. All the social relations, rights and privi- 
leges of the confederates, or of the individuals, 
composing this nation, were defined and secured 
in the six articles of the second table. To be 
religious and moral was the policy of thie nation, 
and hence religion and morality were the politics 
of the commonwealth of Israel. 

A constitution isa law. But it is the supreme 
law or the genera! principles which authonze all 
the other laws and regulations of a people. That 
all the laws afterwards promulged to the Jews 
by their king, were accordant in their nature and 
obligations to the spirit of this constitution, needs 
not a single argument to prove. But that this 
was the covenant or constitution (for the latter 
term is the modern one corresponding with the 
obsolete term covenant, in both Hebrew and 
Greek originals) of the nation, and distinguish- 
ed from all other laws, is evident from the seven 
following facts: 

1. The preamble to it evidently declares that 
upon these principles Israe] became a nation. 

2. Because God pronounced these articles 
aloud, and no other were ever promulged by him, 
viva voce, to the Jewish people. 

3. Because he wrote them with his own finger 
on two tables of stone. 

4. Because the two stones were ever after- 
wards called the two tables of the covenant or con- 
stitution. 

5. Because a chest was made and placed in 
the sanctuary in which these tables were deposit- 
ed, and this chest was called the ark or chest of 
the constilution. 

6. Because when the constitution of the sec- 
ond or new kingdom was foretold by Jeremiah, 
and developed by Paul, it was contrasted with 
this one. 

And 7. Because the breach of no other law 
could dissolve or impair their national existence 
or character—but so soon as the nation departed 
from the articles of this constitution, God ceased 
to protect them, and gave them up to their ene- 
mies. But here we shall pause for the present. 

ITOR. 





Extract from Appendix. 

From the whole scope of Mr. Owen’s discus- 
sion, and most unequivocally from his appendix, 
it appear thathis whole scheme of things is foun- 
ded upon one fundamenta! position. This 
position i8;——-MAN IS NOT A FREE AGENT. That no 
man his own character but that every man’s 
character is formed for him, is one of his conse- 
quences from this position—Another is, that 
merit and demerit, praise and blame, reward and 
Sunishment belong not to man, nor, in truth, to 


life of his whole system. 

He declaimed much against metaphysics in his 
speeches and in his writingse—But I now make 
my appeal to the learned world, and ask ;—Is 
there in the whole science of metaphysics more 
abtruse speculations or questions than those 
constituting and proceeding from the sbove po- 
sitions ?—If there be such a thing es the guwzz 
sence of metaphysica—I say, it is the question 
about free in all its aublimated ramifica- 
tions.—But this only by the way. 

Men of the most gigantic talente have fa- 
tigued themselves in writing octavos, quartos 
and folios upon the doctrinea of liberty and ne- 
cessity—From the learned folio of Peter Sr 
down tothe unanswerable octavo of President 
Edwards, there has been written 8 wagon load 
of learned lumber on this very question.——Before 
a popular assembly, and to the great majority of 
readers the plan of reductio ad appears 
to us the shortest way of settling these wordy 


disputes—And, therefore, we generally prefer- 
red this argument while on the etage of discus- 
sion, whenever Mr. Owen presented these met- 


aphysical dogmas. That there is no moral dif- 
ference on Mr. Owen's hypothesis between the 
actions of a machine and those of King Solo 
mon, Sir Isaac Newton, and the apostle Paul; 
that a man, a fish, an oyster, a tree, a watch, are 
equally voluntary agents, alike praiseworthy, 
blameworthy, virtuous, vicious, good or evil, was 
repeatedly shown during the discussion. The 
tree that cools us with its shade, that refreshes 
us with ite fruit, and that kills us by ite fall, is 
neither praiseworthy nor blameworthy. So the 
patricide, the matricide, the homicide, and the 
philanthropic, the affectionate, kind, and benev- 
olent son, daughter, brother, neighbor, are alike 
praiseworthy, alike blameworthy—in truth, nei- 
ther to be praised nor blamed at all. All the 
feeling which Mr. Owen professes to have for 
such evil doers is ptty—He may pity the child 
that kille his father, as he pites the widow 
which the wickedness of a son has made. He 
pities too the religious man as a deluded being— 
and, indeed, I cannot see why he may not equally 

ity every thing that exists, and be as much grieved 
for the virtues as the vices of men—I think his 
metaphysica which places the idiot, the madman, 
the phi osopher and the sage upon the same foot- 
ing with each other, and with all things animal 
vegetable, and mineral, excludes pity altogether 
and divests man of all feelings as well as of all 
free agency. 

Whenever the idea of merit and demerit is ex- 
iled from earth the idea of pity must follow it. 
No body pities a tree because the wind has torn 
a branch from it. No body pities the lion who 
kills himself in pursuit of a lamb; nor the hawk 
that breaks its head in the pursuit of a chicken. 
We pity suffering innocence—But take away the 
idea of innocence and we destroy.all pity. De- 
stroy merit and demerit, and we havé no use for 
the word innocence; and then we can have no 
suffering innocence, and so no pity. 

But the idea of a Philanthropist is just as inad- 
missible upon Mr. Owen’s principles as that of 

raise or blame. Now Mr. Owen professes to 

e a philanthropist, that is, a lover of men. But 
is love a reasonable or an unreasonable thing? If 
reasonable, Mr. Owen cannot, upon his own 
principles, be truly a philanthropist. For what 
reason can induce him to spend his days in ben- 
efiting men more than crows or squirrels, more 
than in cultivating hellebore or hemlock? A lump 
of snimated matter, ofvegetable matter, wheth- 
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erin the form of a biped, a quadruped, or a tu- 
lip, is matter still, and as necessary in its figure, 
roperties, and powers as it is in being material. 
here is nothing in man, upon hie principles, 
amiable more than in a goose.—The goose which 
furnished this quill, and on whose coat I slept 
last night, and on whose carcase I feasted last 
Christmas, was a benefactor of man, and a phil- 
apthropist, upon Mr. Owen's theory, as worthy 
of praise as himself, because as reasonable and as 
unreasonable. If the size, figure, and animal 
ualities of man prompt Mr. Owen to bea philan- 
topist, he ought for as good reasons, to devote his 
life to the care of horses and elephants. If lon- 
gevity, an erect position, and a peculiar organi- 
zation make man worthy of so much love from 
him, the goose who lives longer, the tree which 
grows taller, and the crocodile which is as curi- 
ously organized as man, equally merit his labors 
of love. Teo say theat he isa philanthropist be- 
cause he belongs to the race of men, is to place 
philanthropy upon the same foundation with 
those animal affections which pervade most spe- 
cies of the quadrupeds and bipeds for their own. 
This is an unreasonable philanthropy and un- 
worthy of the name. There cannot be a philo- 
ie philanthropist upon any principle which 
divests man of merit and demerit, of praise and 
blame, of reward and punishment; upon any 
principle which excludes from the human mind 
the idea of a God and a future state. Men who 
deny these may call themselves philanthropists, 
they may labor for the good of men, but they are 
no more philanthropists than the bee which 
makes honey, nor the sheep which yields its 
fleece. They do not bestow their labors nor 
their coats on man from a love to him. Other 
motives prompt their actions. So Mr. Owen may 
spend time, money, and persona] toils on what 
appears to be philanthropic objects;—but these 
may be demonstrated to proceed from vanity, by 
a much more convincing logic than can be em- 
ployed to shew that the preceos from the love 
of man, properly so called. 

For my part if I were compelled to give up 
the doctrine of immortality, or could be induced 
to think that man differed from other animals 
merely in eo far as he differed from them in the 

zation of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
matter, I would think it just as reasonable and 
philosophic that I should spend my life in rais- 
ing and teaching dogs and horses, and impro- 
ving their condition, as in training men and im- 
proving their circumstances. 

The materialist, or philosophic necessarian, 
who eays that the earthis an immense prison 
and the laws of nature so many jailors, and all 
mankind prisoners bound in chains which can- 
not be dissolved; or, to speak without a figure, 
who says that the actions of all men are as unavoi- 
dable as the ebbing and flowing of the sea, or 
the waxing and waning of the moon, can never 
rational] Se a reformer. For what could he re- 
form? He could not pretend to reform nature, 
nor any of its laws. On Mr. Owen’s principles 
the present state of the world is perfectly natural 
and unavoidable. Nature in the regular opera- 
tion of causes and effect has issued in his trinity 
of evils—Religion, matrimony, and private prop- 
erty. Now if nature has gone wrong, and man 
without free agency has landed in religon, mat- 
rimony, and private property, how unphilosophic 
is the philosopher of ctrcumstances, who would 
preach up the necessity of a change in society 
when he cannot change necessity !! 

Ie is a climax in the eloquence of absurdity 
which Mr. Owen is aspiring after. He preaches 
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that all things are just as they must be. The 
uncontrolable laws of nature have issued in the 
present system of things; and yet he would have 
us to make things what they ought not to be; 
that is, he would have us to abolish religion, mat- 
rimony and pee property, which his own eter- 
nal and unchanging laws of nature, in their ne- 
cessary and uncontrolable operationa have origi- 
nated and established. On Mr. Owen’s theory 
all thinge are natural and unavoidable. Ic is 
mother nature working by her own laws, and 
yet he would make us all matricides!!! If Mr. 
Owen is not etranded here there is not a shoal in 
the universe. 

From ali eternity, according to Mr. Owen’s 
scheme, the particles of matter have been in in- 
cessant agitation, working themselves up into 
ten thousand times ten thousand forms. A few 
of them at one time produced a Nimrod, a Pha- 
rach, a Moses, a Cyrus, a Nebuchadnezzar, an 
Alexander, a Julius Cesar, a Buonaparte, a Paul, 
a Robert Owen, and a few such manufacturers 
of human character. Not one of them could 
help being born, nor being such characters, nor 
producing such effects on society. Blind and 
omnipotent Nature cast them forth as she does 
so much Java from the crater of a volcano.—She 
tied them fast in adamantine chains of inexora- 
ble fate and gave them no more liberty to act 
than the Peak of Teneriffe has to emigrate to 
New Harmony. Yet strange, surpassing strange, 
as it is, this singular piece of animated matter 
called Robert Owen, which required old Nature 
in her laboratory six thousand years to produce, 
would now teach us to rebel and become sedi- 
tious against the queen of fate; and would have 
us claim and take the liberty from nature of form- 
ing human beings to our own mind, and of chang- 
ing the powers of nature; in fact, of bindin 
her fast in our own cords, so that we shall abol- 
ish religion, matrimony, and private property; 
put the old queen Nature into jail at New Har- 
mony and never let her out upon a parole of hon- 
or, s0 long as grass grows and water runs. 

Mr. Owen is, without knowing it, or intend- 
ing it, the greatest advocate of free agency 
have ever known; for he would have the present 
generation to adopt such arrangements and so to 
new modify the circumstances that surround us 
as to prevent the goddess Nature from having it 
in her power ever to make another religious an- 
imal, another wedding, or to use the words mine 
or thine. And yet the chorus of his new music 
is, that we have no more liberty to act than Gib- 
raltar has to perch itself upon the cupola of the 
State House of Ohio.—Such « philosopher is m 
good natured friend Robert Owen. —_ Enrror. 





A writer of very respectable talent in the Wes- 
tern Review has undertaken to prove that lan- 
guage is a human invention, and that the ideas 
of a God, Altar, and priest, are also human inven- 
tions, Contrary to some positions taken in my de- 
a — Mr. — Whether = — is a 

umpologist, craniologist, ora phrenologist—a 
believer fa nbis spiritualibus, or i rebus — 
thus 1am not quite so certain. But so soon as 
he has got through, and we have got a little lei- 
sure, we intend to try his logic, if he will only 
have the goodness to tell us to what school he 
belongs, or in what country the flowers grow in- 
scribed with the name of their king. If thie 
would be too serious a demand upon hie courte- 
sy, if he will only give us the vowels and conso- 
nants by which he is designated from any other 
of the species, this would save me the hazard of 
breaking two or three 7— on the steel sepor 
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some veteran bumpologist, or of wounding some 

innocent theorist who spends his time in gath- 

ering flowers for the female admirers z nature. 
DITOR. 





SEPTEMEER 7, 1929. 
James Madison, D. D. 


Some men by their high standing in society, 

ive great emphasis to all that they say or do. 
Phe same things said by persons in more ob- 
scure stations, would not have half the weight 
which they sometimes accidentally acquire from 
official dignity. The following expose of many 
sentiments for which I have been called a here- 
tic, coming from a man who was in his days, and 
died in the office, of Bishop of the whole state 
of Virginia, will, to the minds of many, afford 
much more evidence of truth than if I had said 
them. Truth, however, is truth, whethera child 
or a philosopher affirms it. 

I have not met in any one extract so many of 
the sentiments advanced in this work: nor have 
Iscen so unexceptionable an exposition of my 
“ peculiar views” from any pen; nor did I know, 
till yesterday, that any man in the United States 
had spoken so much good sense on these subjects, 
in the year 1786, as appears in the following ex- 
tract. 1 wish Bishop Semple, Mr. Brantly of 
the Star, Dr. Noel, and some few others of the 
leaders of the day, to read the extract with more 
than ordinary attention. Eo. C. B 


Extract of a Sermon delivered by James Madison, 
D. D. President of the University of William 
and Mary, and Professor of Moral and Natural 
Philosophy, before the Protestant —— 
Church, in the state of Virginia, May 26th, 

786. 

mee text is, ‘God is a spirit, and they that Toan him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Jo&n iv. 24. 

Tue object of this sermon is to urge the ne- 
cessity of christian union, and the injurious ten- 
dency of creeds, &c. in originating and promo- 
ting dissentions and feuds among christians. 

Permit me, then, to make some observations 
upon the means most likely to forward such an 
event. This I attempt with readiness, however 
imperfect the observations may appear, not only 
because it is, in my mind, of great importance that 
we should particularly attend to those means at this 
period, but also because the same means which 
would most effectually promote the ends just 
spoken of, will be the best guides to us ata 
time when we are forming, as it were, anew our 
own religious society; for without attention to 
them, we shall deprive ourselves of the inestima- 
ble privea of worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth, 

Fortunately for christians, those meana are 
altogether of the negative kind. They depend 
upon the rejection, not the adoption of those 
human systems of belief, or rules of faith, which 
have often usurped the place of christianity 
itself. They only require christians to revert to 
the gospel, and to abandon every other directo- 
ty of conscience. 1 will then venture earnestly 
to recommend to all christians to reject every 
system as the fallible production of human con- 
trivance, which shall dictate articles of faith; 
and adopt the gospel alone as their guide. Am 
I not sufficiently warranted, my brethren, in this 
recommendation? | trustthere isacarce any one 
amongst us who will object to a recommenda- 
tion of this nature whether we attend to the 
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I will take the liberty to advance a general 
proposition, the evidence of which, I persuade 
myself, may be established by tho most incon- 
testible proofs. The proposition is, indeed, sim- 
ple and plain: it ie, “that those christian societies 
will ever be found to have formed their union 
upon principles the wisest and the best, which 
impose the fewest restraints upon the minds of 
their members, making the scriptures alone, and 
not human articles or confessions of belief, the 
sole rule of faith and cunduct.” 

It is much to be lamented that the venerable 
reformers, when they burst asunder the cords 
of popish tyranny, ever departed from the sim- 
plicity of this scripture plan; and that, instead of 
adhering to it, they thought theological systems 
the only means of preserving uniformity of opin- 
ion, orof evincing the purity of their faith. The 
experience of more than two centuries has 
proved how far they are capable of producing 
eithor effect. On the other hand, the conse- 
J— which such institutions have been pro- 

uctive of, have been more or less severely felt 
in every part of the Protestant world, from the 
Diet of Augsburgh to the present time. 

They have in former, aa well as in later ages, 
caused a religion, designed to unite men as 
brethren in the sacred bonds of charity and be- 
nevolence, too often to disseminate amongst 
them jealousies, animosities, and rancorous ha- 
tred. They have nursed the demon of intoler- 
ance; nay, aided by the civil power, they have 
led snartyrs to the stake, and have offered up, as 
holy sacrifices to the God of mercy, christians 
who had the guilt to prefer what they cateemed 
the doctrine of Christ 1o the commandments of 
men, Even in America, the effects which they 
have produced on the minds of christians, have 
been seen written in blood. But thanks be to 
God, those days are past: May such never re- 
visit the earth! So long, however, as we can 
trace within those human systems of belief, prir.- 
ciples oppressive to christians and injurious to 
the cause of our holy religion, it matters not in 
how smali a degree, I shall esteem it my duty 
to raise a warning, though perhaps, a feeble 
voice against them. 

It isa maxim self-evident to every one, and 
which was held sacred by the fathers of Protes- 
tantiam, “that the scriptures contain all things 
necessary to salvation, and are the sole ground 
of the faith of a christian.” This maxim, the 
basis of reformation, and which is acceded to by 
all Protestants, is alone sufficient, independent 
of what experience has taught, to induce every 
Protestant church to reject al systems of belief, 
unless conceived in the terms of scripture, not on- 
ly asunwarrantable and in the highest degree op- 
pressive to the rights of private judgment, but as 
presumptuous, and as casting an unworthy re- 
flection on the scriptures themselves. Yet 
many pious and worthy christians are apt to 
suppose that such systems of faith are neccs- 
sary for the maintenance of true religion, or, for 
preventing that disorder which arises from a di- 
versity of opinions. But do such christians rc- 
flect sufficiently upon the example which vur 
Lord himsacif and his apostles have placed bc tore 
ust Did they, for this or any other purpesc, pre- 
scribe or recominend suminaries of faith! On 
the contrary, did not our Saviour censtantly en- 
join upon his followers to search the seripturcs 
themselves? Do we not find that the Bercana 
were commended for their conduct in not receiv- 


fallibility, the ignorance, the prejudice of men, | ing even the doctrine of the inspired apostles, un- 
or to the truth, wisdom and perfection of the/ til they had first searched the scriptures to see 


= Author of our divine religion. 


whether these things were sv or not? Does not 
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St. Paul expressly say, that “other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ?” Does be not every where recommend 
to christians the duty of examining the grounds 
of their faith, “to prove all things, and to hold 
fast that which is good?” And Bt. John, does 
he not exhort us to “believe not every spirit, but 
to try the spirits whether they be of God? 
Now, if summaries of faith had been necessary 
for the prosperity of our religion, can we suppose 
that Christ and his apostles would have neglect- 
ed, not only to leave such as muat have been 
most proper to maintain the true faith; but that, 
by their precepts as well as conduct, they would 
rather have taught us the duty of avoiding them? 
No, my brethren, we may be assured that Christ 
and his apostles did not esteom any other sum- 
mary necessary than the gospel itself; and that 
whatever is essential either as to faith or prac- 
tice, is there expressed with that clearness which 
a revelation from heaven required. We are di- 
rected there to search and to judge for ourselves; 
for religion, to be profitable to the individual and 
acceptable to God, must be the result of frec in- 
quiry and the determination of reason. This 
right of free inquiry, and of judging for our- 
selven, is a right natural and unalienable. It is 
the glory of our nature, the truest source of joy 
and triumph to an American, and constantly to 
recur to it, the indispensable duty of a christian, 
For should we neglect this duty, where then 
would be all manly rational belief, where the 
sincere practice of piety and virtue, where the 
surest guide to moral and religious conduct? In 
their stead, a mean credulity would prevail; hy- 
pocrisy would usurp the place of true devotion; 
religion and morality would degenerate into su- 
perstition and sanguinary zeal. To suppose 
then, that the gospel! would authorize a depriva- 
tion of this right, or that such deprivation is ne- 
ceasary to its support and progress, is to cast an 
unworthy reflection upon the gospel itself; it is 
to suppose, thata religion which utterly disclaims 
all dominion over the faith and consciences of 
men, which is the most friendly to the essential 
rights of mankind, and which, indeed, cannot 
exist where they are invaded, still requires to 
be supported by their destruction. 

Besides, the very attempt, in matters dark 
and disputable, to prevent diversity of opinion, 
is vain and fruitless. It has existed and must ev- 
er exist among all christians even those of the 
same socicty, so long as human nature continues 
the same. The God of nature has for wise pur- 
poses bestowed upon different men, different de- 

ees of reason and understanding; so that if 
they think at all, they must necessarily think 
differently upon those dark, mysterious subjects, 
which, however, are often reduced into the form 
of articles of faith. Nor can such difference 
cease, until the same precise portion of intellect 
be imparted to every individual of the human race. 
To attempt then to prevent diversity of opinions 
upon such subjects, is to oppose the very laws 
of nature, and consequently vain and fruitless. 

But, in truth, that diversity of opinion, which 
most churches have been so sedulous to prevent, 
is neither any disgrace to a christian society, nor 
incompatible with its peace and good government ; 
unless it be disgraceful to men that they are 
men, and unless the christian dispensation is in- 
compatible with the nature of man. On the con- 
trary, such diversity may be considered as most 
favorable to the progress of christian knowledge, 
and should also be equal!y favorable to christian 
peace, by teaching us, that dark and disputable 
points instead of being made articles of faith, 
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and standardsof orthodoxy, should rather be con- 
sidered as trials of our christian temper, and oc- 
casions to cxercise mutual charity; or that thoso 
things alone should be held as essentials, which 
our Lord and Master has fully and clearly ex- 
preseed, and which, therefore, cannot require the 
approved improvements and additions of men. 
So iong as men agree in these essentials, or fun- 
damental articles of our religion, in thuse great 
and important truths and duties, which are so 
clearly expressed, that every sincere inquircr 
must readily apprehend them, where is the ne- 
cessity, or reasonablences of compelling men to 
be of one mind, as to other matters of infinitely 
inferior moment, and which we may suppose, 
were designedly less clearly expressed? That 
christian unity, s0 strongly recommended to us 
as the bond of perfection, does not consist in 
uniformity of opinion upon abstruse, metaphysi- 
cal subjects, but upon the great fundamentals of 
our religion, and in the unanimity of affections, 
love, peace and charity, which is enjoined on the 
brethren in Christ Jesus, who all walk by the 
ae rule, and acknowledge one and the same 
ord. 

But still it may be thought, that theological 
systems, or seminaries of faith are necessary to 
exclude from the bosom of a church, men whose 
ee might endanger its very existence. 

ut does experience, or do just observations up- 
on human conduct justify such a belief? He 
will not be rétarded in the accomplishment of 
his designs, orin the gratification of an avaracious 
appelite, though nineteen, twenty, or thirty thou- 
sand articles were presented to him. Trust me, 
articles will never prove a barrier tothe advances 
of a secret enemy, or exclude from any church 
men of vicious principles, or no principles. 
Whom then will they be most likely to exclude? 
T answer with regret—Men of stubborn virtue, 
men of principle and conscience, men of that 
rigid tough integrity, which cannot be shaped 
and twisted to suit the system of the day, men 
who will not prefer the dictates and decisions of 
fallible mortals, to the infallible word of God. 

I conceive, moreover, that no christian church 
hath a right to impose upon its members, human 
systems of belief, as necessary terms of com- 
munion, For what, I beseech you, do we un- 
derstand by a christian church? According to 
the most general acceptation “every christian 
church is a voluntary society of men agreeing 
to profess the faith of Christ and stipulating to 
live according to the rules of the gospel.” 
From this definition, we find the distinctive 
terma of union, or the fundamental laws of such 
a society, is to embrace the scriptures alone, as 
the rule of worship, faith, and conduct. Conse- 
quently every act of church government, which 
contravenes this fundamental law, is from its 
very nature void. 

ow then shall it be pretended, that other 
terms of communion may be prescribed to the 
members of a christian church? But all human 
systema, imposed as articles of belief, must be 
held as introductory of other terms. It follows 
then that every christian church, so far as it in- 
troduces such terms, is to be considered as hav- 
ing departed from its essential characteristic, 
and consequently to have exceeded its right as a 
church. ia conclusion is the more incontro- 
vertible, as it coincides with the maxim before 
mentioned, I should say with that christian axiom 
‘That the scriptures contain all things necessa- 
to salvation, and are the sole ground of the 
aith of a Christian.".—What then, it may be 
asked,shal! not a church prescribe to iteelf, * 
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of communion, shall it not have its particular 
confessions or articles of belief, Provided they 
be agreeable to the word of Godt? How many 
Protestant churches have been built on this foun- 
dation of sand, unable to resiet the winds and 
the tempests which beat against them? The 
condition is inadmissible. For who shall deter- 
mine with certainty, that those terms are agreea- 
ble to the word of God? How is it poses 
that all the members of a church should be suf- 
ficiently assured of this important point? Or is 
private judgment to be entirely annihilated; if 
so, to what end, did the benign Author of our 
being grant reason toman? Is the conscientious 
Christian to forget, that it is his duty to search 
the scriptures themselves, or are those human 
expositions to usurp the place of the word of 
God? But let usin the spirit of charity admit, 
that every church supposes, or firmly believes 
its articles or rules of faith to be agreeable to 
the word of God. What then is the conse- 
quence? The difference between them is eure! 
a proof, that infallibility is not the attribute o 
all of them. Truth, like the Eternal, is one. In 
which church then shall we find it? I will pre- 
sume to say in none of them. He who would 
search for the truth must search for it in the acrip- 
tures alone. 

Let us then abandon all those systems, which 
to say the least can only involve us in error. 
Our venerable forefathers erred, or why a refor- 
mation? Their descendants will err. Nor shall 
the resurrection of true christianity be seen 
amongst men, until it shall appear in tbe white 
garment of the gospel alone. 


Lighl is dawning in old Virginia. 
The following is from the Eeligious Herald of Bichmond. 

“ Church rules.—Under the control of bigotry 
we might be compelled to withhold our support 
from every thing not designed to advance the 
interest of our own denomination; and governed 
by interest we might suffer to pass, unmolested, 
what we consider evils, countenanced and main- 
tained among the Baptists themselves. But we 
owe no allegiance either to bigotry or interest.* 
[° This is like a servant of the Messiah.} 

“Tt is stated that cases have occurred in seve- 
ral portions of our commonwealth within the 
last year or two, in which individuals of unex- 
ceptionable morais and acknowledged piety, 
have been expelled from churches mercly on ac- 
count of difference of opinion, in some matters 
in church discipline; but not affecting the faith 
of the gospel, or necessarily connected with ex- 
perimental and practical religion.—Ffor our part 
we fee] it our duty to say, that the longer we live 
we are the more convinced of the justice and 
expediency of liberality in all matters, and espe- 
cially in those of religion. From religious testa, 
professed or understocd (and they are oftener 
understood than professed) have arisen a large 
portion of the dissensions and wranglcs and per- 
secutions that have distracted the church and 
cursed mankind.—Human theories have been 
substituted for revealed truths and injunctions, 
and all who are conscientious enough to oppose 
them, have been denounced as heretics. What 
extravagance in Religion, asin Philosophy, has 
not found its advocates and supporters? Emi- 
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rents to offepring by natural generation. One 
has asserted the identity and volition of our 
whole race with Adam in the first transgression ; 
another, that moral character is transferred from 
one account to another, precisely as pecunia 
transactions are; and a third, that in virtue o 
the death of Christ we are born with a corrupt 
nature only, but without guilt or exposure to 

unishment, original guilt being thus cancelled. 
Indeed almost every man has his own particular 
theory, as touching matters of opinion concern- 
ing human depravity, while that which the chris- 
tian feele authorized and required to believe is, 
that by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned, Rom. v. 12; 
and so in relation to other matters in religion: 
the faith of the el is one and its expenence 
is one; and theories and conjectures and opinions, 
may be as numerous asthe race of men. But 
some of our brethren are of opinion that no 
creed or Confession of Faith is necessary but the 
bible, and that they are in fact injutious—that 
the exclusive system of rules by which a church 
should be governed are thuse contained in the 
New Testament, that the instructions and edifi- 
cation of bélievers are better promoted by expo- 
sitions of chapters or sections of the scriptures 
than by sermons founded on isolated texts—thest 
the same Elder cannot preside over several 
churches at the same time, although he may visit 
as many as ie convenient or practicable—that 
the Lord’s supper was celebrated by the ary 
disciples, the first day of every week, and shoul 
be now:—because worthy brethren of sound 
moral and religious ——* and lives, enter- 
tain opinions like these, shall they be declared 
disorderly and heretical, and expelled from fel- 
lowship!! 

“Now we know a number of such brethren, 
who are retained in churches tenacious of doc- 
trine and order, without a word said, or a hard 
thought cherished; and these churches act wise- 
ly and correctly. Let us suppose that such opin- 
ions are not required by the supara does it 
follow that they are improper, or if they are, that 
they are so to such an extent as to merit censure 
and excision! But it would be difficult to show 
that the opinions above mentioned are improper 
and contrary to the word of God. And while, 
on the ono hand, we deprecate the looseness of 
government and extent of charity which consid- 
ers confusion to be order, and all sentiments 
proper, if sincere; on the other hand, we would 
watch with a jealous eye that rigour of disci- 
pline which demands unanimity of opinicn in 
every particular, at the expense of pains and 
pennur, and those of the highest class aliowed 

y the civil governmont under which we live. It 
is scarcely to be doubted that there are many 
persons, tn other respects worthy of csteem, 
whose principles and habits would lead them, 
had they the power, to establish religion by law, 
and to renew all the terrors of excommunication, 
torture, confiscation, the inquisitorial tribunal 
sanctified by prayer, and the auto-da-fe.* [*Like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.] Thanks to 
God, we remain as yet free from the dominion 
of his Holiness the Pope, and are yet unthreat- 
ened by the glittering of the sword and the thur- 


nent men have denied the existence of matter, | der of cannon; but unless our civil and religious 
and others equally eminent, have opposed the | liberties are guarded with a watchful eye, we 
doctrine of the connexion of cause and effect, may have, at some future period, to face the 

me have contended that the descendants of | bayonet, or to go to the stake.® ("An important 
Adam are sinners by a Divine constitution; oth- , truth. 
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** We hope that kind demeanor, and good feel- 
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ings will be cherished in churches in which such 
differences may exist. It is not our wish to 
wound the sensibilities of our brethren; nor 
would we set up ourselves as umpires of con- 
tending parties, but moderation and forbearance 
are respectfully and affectionately recommended. 
Let brethren who, without reproach as to morals, 
standing, and the faith of the gospel, have been 
discountenanced, be restored and be declared to 
be restored, to all former confidence and affec- 
tion. If such differences as those referred to be 
inconsistent with harmonious union, let the sep- 
aration be friendly. What good object is gained 
by strife? “Seeing you are brethren, why do you 
wrong one to another? Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God whereby you are sealed to the 
day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice. And be 
you kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, bas 
forgiven you. Him that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For 
one believes that he may eat all things; another 
who is weak ests herbs.—Let not him that 
eats despise him that eats not; and let not 
him that eats not judge him that eats, for 
God has received him.”—Eph, iv. 30. 32.— 

xiv. 1. 3—Acts viii. 26.” 

_ “We are decidedly of the opinion that ap 
sions, or any other harsh measures, in cases like 
those to which we refer, are calculated to pro- 
mote the object they are intended to impede. 
Persecutions always injure the persecutors, and 
_ benefit the persecuted. Ifseverity in these cases 
were right, it would be impoktic, but its righte- 
ousness may be seriously called in question.” 


Queries. 

Query 1.—Does the parable of the Talents ap- 
ply to Saints or Sinner, as recorded in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew? 

newer.—To neither as such. It is intended 

to represent the adminstration of the Reign 
of favor during the absence from earth of the 
rin The persons to whom the management 
of the affairs of this kingdom was committed 
during the time from the departure of the King 
till his second coming, were compared to the 
public servants or stewards of a prince or noble- 
man. To each of these public servants certain 
trusts were committed, and the management of 
these trusts was to be the subject of inquiry 
when the Prince returned.— The stewards, accor- 
ding to their capacity for management, had more 
or less committed to their management. To one 
was committed a very large trust, to another a 
less one, and to a third a very small one. The 
same fidelity and diligence were exhibited by 
— of very different capacities and trust. 
ence he that had gained five and he that gain- 
ed two talents were equally praiseworthy, for as 
the ratio of increase was the same, so the dili- 
gence and fidelity were the same; and the re- 
ward wasequal. Now had the steward who had 
the least trust, only one talent, managed it so as 
to have gained one he would have been as com- 
mendable as he that had gained five. But the 
error was that he thought himself disparaged, 
conceived himself neglected, and formed a very 
unfavorable opinion of the King. This paralyzed 
all his energies, and he did nothing. Hie evil 
eye was the cause of his apathy, and instead of 
oing to work he set himself to frame excuses 
for himself. As is very natural for persons of 
` this character, he threw the blame upon his Ma- 
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ker, and vainly — to justify himself by 
—— the administration of the King. 
The parable very forcibly demonstrates the con- 
solatory and animating maxim of Paul—viz: “ It 
is always accepted according to what a man 
has, and not according to what he has not.” 
The widow and her two mites exhibits just 
the contrast of the man and the one talent, 
and unequivocally teaches al! disciples that it is 
equally in the power of all to obtain the greatest 
eminence in the Kingdom of Jesus, whatever 
their earthly means or opportunities may be. This 
parable has been grossly misapplied when turned 
to the advantage of unconverted men. 

2.—Is an unmarried — or a youth 
who has never been married, eligible to the office 
of bishop or overseer? 

Answer.—If Paul be admitted a competent 
witness in the case, he is not. A stripling mar- 
ried or unmarried, is not eligible. A person of 
middle age if recently converted, is not eligible. ~ 
And a man who has had no experience in do- 
mestic management is illy qualified to manage 
the family of God. But Paul says a bishop or 
overseer must be blameless, and as very inti- 
mately connected therewith, “he must be the hus- 
band of one wife.” That elderly on were 
most eligible is evident from his adding, “hav- 
ing believing children,” of good behaviour too, 
“not accused of riot, nor unruly.” We have ve- 
Ty good reason to believe that if the apostle’s 
qualifications were all literally observed in selec- 
ting such persone only as possess these qualifica- 
tions to the discharge of the duties of this office, 
it would be much better with the christian com- 
munities; and that the evils which are supposed 
to flow from the want of bishops of some sort, 
are much more imaginary than real. 


The Scriptures —No. I. 

Tue next impious practice, which as well on 
account of its general adoption amongst people 
who profess religion, as its pernicious tendency, 
claime attention, is that of resorting in pursuit of re- 
ligious information, to other means of instruction, 
than those with which God has himself furnish- 
ed usin his own word. To evince the folly and 
impiety of this evil device, I offer the following 
remarks :— 

1. God has declared expressly, that the wri- 
tings which he has himself furnished us, and 
just as he has furnished them, unaltered by the 
tongue or pen of man, unmixed, undiluted with 
a single human conception, do contain all the in- 
formation which our salvation needs. Hie Holy 
Spirit tells us positively, that the holy scriptures 
are, as wo by him, sufficient to make us wise 
to salvation; that his word implanted in our 
minds, can save them; nay, that even the hearing 
of his word, can save both ourselves and our 
families; and that by belief of the scriptures the 
deliverance of lost sinners is rendered absolutely 
sure. It is then certain, that in order to insure 
the salvation of our souls, we stand in no need 
of any other information than that which the sa- 
cred pages, untouched by man, afford. 

2. Sacred writ contains all the correct and 
certain information on the subject of religion, 
which the world ever enjoyed or will obtain. 
Nay more, its words selected and consecrated 
by the Spirit have not only been the only vehi- 
cles of his mind to man, but in all ages, have al- 
so been the only guardians and preservers of 
what they did convey. No sooner did remote 
antiquity abandon the phrascology of the Spirit, 
and employ words of their own devising, to cx- 
press their religious notions, than with their new 
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terms they introduced new and erroneous concep- 
tions of God and divine things, and sunk into 
idolatry cvery where. And by the same cause 
a similar effect has been produced oftener than 
once in after times. No sooner did the Jewish 
clergy cease after the captivity, to employ in 
thcir religious instructions and services, the 
words used in their sacred books, and invented 
tering, fitter as they no doubt thought, to express 
their —— conceptions, than with their new 
rcligious language, they brought into vogue doc- 
trines, rules, institutions and practices, unknown 
and unsanctioned by the word of God. And by 
a like departure in their religious instructions 
and services from the words employed by the 
Holy Spirit in the New Testament have christian 
teachers introduced into the world a multiplicity 
of notions, institutions, rules and practices whol- 
ly unauthorized by sacred writ. So invariably 
truc is it, thatif we would with absolute certain- 
ty secure the sense or ideas of a writer or speak- 
cr, We must retain his words, 

3. But if the only certain means of securing 
the ideas or sense of an author be to retain his 
language, it follows, that if we would certain! 
secure to our minds the ideas which the Spint 
of God has communicated to us in sacred writ, 
we must resort to the very words which he has 
employed in sacred writ to convey them. For 
there, and then, alone can we infallibly find them. 
When men attempt to express the Spirit’s ideas 
by words of their own selecting, we have no 
certainty that their attempts have been success- 
ful. On the contrary we aro certain that com- 
plete success never attended the enterprize. In- 
to every performance of the kind error more or 
less has never failed to insinuateitself; and cer- 
tainly this danger, from which no human lan- 
guage is free, ought of itself to be sufficient to 

cter us from resorting in a matter of such infi- 
nite importance as the eternal happiness of our 
souls to these sources of religious information, 
from which we are as liable to inhale ruinous er- 
ror as saving truth. And here let me add asa 
general truth, that there exists no other method 
of guarding any message from misrepresentation, 
but that of selecting and prescribing the very 
words which the person charged with its publi- 
cation, is to employ for that purpose. 

4. God’s information, as conveyed in his own 
words, unaltered by man, is alone safe, alone cer- 
tain, alone entirely exempt from crror. As just 
hinted, the notions, opinions, harangues and com- 
positions of men, not excepting their religious 
Notions, opinions, harangues and compositions 
of every name, are all fraught with error, mis- 
take, misconception and misrepresentation. In 
God’s declarations alone are unmixed truth and 
infallible certainty to be found. What induce- 
ment, then, can any rational being have, what 
reason or apology can he devise for his conduct, 
when he abandons even for a single moment the 
sure unerring information of his God, and de- 
votes his time and attention to hearing, reading 
studying, searching, and consulting sources of 
information which he knows to be replete with 
danger, from which he is certain he is liable to 
imbibe crror, suck in falsehood, and deceive, 
mislead, and ruin his soul eternally? 

5. When we prefer human to divine means of 
information, of which vile preference we are in- 
contestably guilty, when we lay down our bibles 
and take up the written compositions or listen to 
the religious harangucs of men, we grossly insult 
our Divine Teacher—we tell hin flatly, that he 
is notas capable to teach, inform and instruct us 
as our uninspired fellow-creatures, and therefore 
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we abandon his offered means of instruction and 
resort to theirs. For surely no reason can be as- 
signed for closing our bibles and giving our eye 
our eara, our time and attention to the means o 
information offered by fellow-mortals, but that 
we expect during the same time to receive more 
information and greater benefit, from the latter 
than we do from the former! And is not God 
pene grossly insulted, by such an expecta- 
tion 

6. Again, when we resort to human means of 
instruction, we in effect make the Spirit of God 
a liar. As already observed, God has declared 
the information which he has provided for us, suf- 
ficient, without alteration, for the salvation of our 
souls. Do we not, then, when we abandon that 
information more or less, and resort to that which 
our fellow-creatures offer, tell our Divine Teach- 
erthat we have no confidence in the declarations 
which he has published concerning the sufficien- 
cy of his message to save our souls, at least be- 
fore it has been altered, modified, and largely 
mixed with whatishuman? We in reality deny 
its sufficiency. 

7. God has not only not commanded us to re- 
sort to any other means of acquiring religious in- 
formation, than that which he has provided for 
us in his word; but he has peremptorily forbid- 
den us to resort to any other teacher than him- 
self, which is manifestly equivalent to forbidding 
us to seek religious instruction from any other 
source than the bible. 

8. In innumerable passages of his word God 
commands his creatures to read, search, medi- 
tate, remember, and converse about the contents 
of his message; and to these commandes the pi~’ 
ous have yielded prompt obedience in all ages. 
Like David, they have day and night read, stud- 
ied and meditated the information sent them by 
their God; but nowhere are we told that they ev- 
er applied for religious instruction either to unin- 
spired men, or uninspired books. There is no 
such precedent on the divine record. Indeed, 
titl the fatal Jewish Apostacy, which occurred 
not long after the Captivity, there isstrong ground 
to believe that no uninspired man ever dared to 
set himself up as a religious teacher, in the mod- 
em sense of that term. It was then, for the first 
time, that uninspired men arrogated to them- 
selves the titles, honors, functions, and homage 
due to an inspired instructer, and the lamenta- 
ble result of this impious innovation is well 
known. 

Let me now ask, if God’s information, believ- 
ed, but not altered, be, in his judgment, sufficient 
so to enlighten our understandings, purify our af- 
fections, elevate our desires, and rectify our con- 
duct, as to render us fit to become members of 
his family and subjects of his kingdom, why re- 
sort to other or additional means? Can we cx- 
pee to derive ampler or clearer information from 

uman discourses and human writings, than we 
can obtain from the unadulterated instructions 
of the Divine Spirit? Can we imagine that a 
small fragment, a few words, torn from their con- 
nexion with the rest of God's messa ve, and 
wrought up into, or diffused through, sucha huge 
mass of human notions and human words, as ri- 
quire an hour to utter them, and which so dilute 
and obscure the fragment, that not a trace of it 
can be discerned, can by such violent separation 
and such immense dilution, be rendered more fit 
to convey the Spirit’s meaning, inform the human 
mind, or impress the human heart, than it was 
when it occupied its original place in God’s book, 
and its primitive concentration? Truly, we can- 
not believe it. If cither the principal Spice 
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concerning which sacred writ professes to give 
information, be the existence and attributes of 
God, the dignity, office and character of the Re- 
deemer, the character and office of the Spint 
tbe nature, character, condition, ects an 
duty of man, and the means provided by God 
for man’s extrication from his present ruined state, 
and elevation to a state of moral perfection and 
complete happiness: I say if these be tho great 
objects concerning which the bible treats, can 
any rational being be so senseless as to suppose 
that he can, by any ingenuity of his, render 
God’s information concerning these things, fitter 
to answer its purpose than he hae made it? Is 
it not mere waste of time, then, is it not worse, 
is it not contempt of God, to resort to tracts, 
(silly stories,) to pamphlets, sermons, lecture 
commentaries, expositions, to the neglect o 
God’s own information on these infinitely impor- 
tant subjects? Depraved, indeed, must that 
taste be which prefers the muddy, filthy stream, 
to the clear uppolluted fountain! 

It wae my intention to mention at least a few 
of the many sad evils which have been produced 
by the impious innovation now the subject of 
censure; but onc must suffice at this time. It is 
the tendency of this innovation to bring God's 
information into disrepute, and alienate the affec- 
tions of men from it, and so keep them ignorant 
of it. This is the natural effect of the imposi- 
tion practiced on an ignorant and credulous world 
by an artful and interested clergy. By them 
mankind have been long taught to believe that 
God’s information, at least before it is acted on 
by their metamorphosing powers, before it is 
completely new-modelled, before it is perfectly 
saturated with their ingenious notions, before its 
arrangement and connexion formed by the Di- 
vine Spirit, have been thoroughly subverted, and 
its plain phraseology also the choice of its all- 
wise author the Spirit, has been compelled to 
give place to their gaudy, pompous diction, is fit 
orno human purpose, can convey no instruction 
that can be depended on; in short, is entirely un- 
fit to save a human soul. They must break the 
bread of life ere it can be chewed, swallowed, 
digested, or a particle of nourishment obtained 
from it. Is it any wonder that creatures, july 
alarmed about their perishing souls, should, un- 
der such persuasion, pay little respect to Gods 
word, expect little benefit from it, and flatter, ca- 
ress, and fairly idolize a set of men, from whose 
ingenuity and eloquence they are taught to ex- 
pect the deliverance of their endangered souls? 

A. STRATH, M. D. 





Virainia, Juty 20, 1829. i 


Brother Campbell, 

Dear Sir :—T ne divided state of the worship- 
ers of God has been a source of much unhappi- 
ness to me for many years. Idocordially believe 
it is owing to the presumption of the teachers 
making their opinions a bond of union. And ev- 
ery attempt to perpetuate this state of things is 
at war with the spirit of the el. In every 
sect there is a set of opinions, which is the life- 
blood of the sect, and made paramount to the 
word of God. A dissent from these opinions in- 
variably produces a breach of fellowship in that 
sect; of course there cannot be any improvement 
or correction of any error without the consent 
of the leading teachers. This is not to be ex- 
pected while they have full sway over tbe con- 
sciences of their disciples; for they have the 

wer of stopping the mouth of every dissenter 
in their congregations. One popular teacher of- 
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ten sways the sceptre over thousands. My op- 
position to this state of things brought me into 
collision with some of my brethren. When I 
read brother Melancthon’s recommendation to an 
ecclesiastical body, I felt mortified, believing, as 
I now do, it will only tend to perpetuate the spir- 
it of sectarianism, which every lover of truth 
ought to banish from the earth. This is my 
apology for my letter to you.in your May number. 

I see in your last number “ Paulinus again.” 
I wish to say a few things, and [ am done with 
this subject, without new matter should be in- 
reduced: 

The Baptist, in this section of country, I am sat- 
isfied is nearer the christian church than any oth- 
er denomination I know of here. If they would 
exercise more liberality, pay a greater attention 
to the character and conduct of the New Testa- 
ment christians, and the manner of their instruc- 
tion, it would soon place them, in my estimation, 
upon the ancient order of things. It is truly 
P easing to me to find of late a growin — of 

iberality flowing from the press, andi o hope 
ere long to hear it from the pulpit. There is 
preat room for reformation here. Brother Me- 
ancthon promised in his next essay to go there. 
We shall watch him — 

I do not Jove the spirit of the capital J, and the 
little uw, and I hope brother Paulinus does not. 
“ Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” 
«l am les than the least of ali saints.” ”—Paul. 

Again, his letter contains not that simplicity 
for which he is noted. This may be owing toa 
conviction of the difficulty of supporting his rec- 
ommendation from revelation—part passu, us 

randi, fortiori, ergo. Many of your readers 
do nat know what these worda mean. Were it 
not for a Latin dictionary, he would have been 
a barbarian to me. “Except you utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it 
be known what is spoken, for you speak into the 
air?” ‘Therefore, if I know not the meaning 
of the voice, I shall be to him that speaks a 
barbarian, and he that speaks a barbarian to 
me.” ‘In the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.”—Paul. 

What the magnet is to the needle on the com- 

ass, this world is to the spirit of a man. Speak- 
ing of me, “From such a one | must appeal to 
those of more candor,” says brother Paulinus. 
When the ancient order of things was attended 
to, we hear nothing of appealing to brethren’s 
opinions, This brings to mind a stratagem of 
two travellera, who were without money, to pro- 
cure them a drink of alcohol. They caught a 
frog just before they reached an inn, which they 
eed to call a mouse. One was to goon be- 
fore the other and ask the keeper of the inn if 
that was not a mouse. He replied, “ No—it is a 
frog.” The traveller proposed. a wager of a pint 
of whiskey thatit was a mouse, and wouid leave 
it to the first man that passed by. The inn-keep- 
er agreed to it. Up comes the other traveller. 
“What is this?’ said theinn-keeper. “It isa 
mouse,” replied the traveller. “A mouse! No, 
sir, it is a frog.” “ You arc mistaken, my friend,” 
Tepħed the traveller; “it is a mouse.” Thue, the 
inn-kecper, contrary to the evidence of his own 
senses, was made to pay the wager. In ancient 
times, in all mattcrs of difficulty, “What say 
the scriptures” was the watch-word, and not to 
the candor of erring mortals. “He that sows to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
he that sows to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.”’——Paul. | 
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Again brother Paulinus measures my corn by 
his bushel, because he goes an equal pace wit 
others. Pari passu, I go with you, and even run 
before you. “We dare not make ourselves of 
the number, or compare ourselves with some 
that commend themselves: but they measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves among themselves, are not wise.” “We 
know no man after the flesh; ergo, if any bein 
Christ Jesus, he is a new creature.” *t But we 
have a measure to reach even to you,” &c. 
“Charity thinks no evil.»—Paul. 

Again—‘ If persons who are fully capable of 
reading the bible for themselves need human aid 
in deriving instruction from that sacred source, 
then much more do children need such aid that 
cannot read for themselves.” Brother Paulinus 
is an excellent portrait painter, and by his pencil 
has drawn his miniature of the subject in contro- 
versy. The burthen of hie argument is this: If 
old children that can read the scriptures for 
themselves, need lectures—then little children 
that cannot read, much more need catechisms! 
“From a child you have known the holy scrip- 
tures, which are able to make you wise to 
salvation.” —Paul. If brother Paulinus’ cate- 
chisms are purely hietoric they cannot do this, 
and are as innocent as breath. If he aims at 
the salvation of these little immortals, catechisms 
will prove injurious to them, as much so, as any 
Catholic manual, creed, rubric, or formula. They 
will dogmatize. Fortior. “If I will prove 
catechisms,“ &c. If catechisms cannot quick- 
en and convert the souls of these little ones that 
cannot read, then they are RUBBISH. If they can 
read let them read the scriptures; and brother 
Paulinus says “they contain all truth necessary 
to make us wise to salvation; and that wher- 
ever they come, they lay bold of every human 
being with the grasp of divine authority, while 
they present the exhibition of divine mercy. 
What a pity nen are not satisfied with God's 
way of saving sinners, but must hew out cis- 
terns of their own which hold no water. This 
was Israel*s error of old.”® 

[have never considered them clothed with eccle- 
siastical authority as those catechisms have sought 
to be, and thereby obtaining “a powerful intlu- 
ence amongstus. Thekeeptng alive a sectarian 
spirit, and the opinions of brethren as a bond of 
union, is supplanting the word of God (and what 
I opposed) by acknowledging and soliciting the 
powerful influence of the kingdom of the clergy, 
which was one of the evils which brother Paulin- 
us wished to aid you in — «I stretch- 
ed out my hand to pull down,” &c. If my at- 
tention to the education of my children, teach- 
ing them at my family altar, the contents of the 
New Testament, and exhorting my brethren to 
do the same, is doing nothing, this charge is cor- 
rect, God has commanded teaching and exhorta- 
tion. Brother Paulinus appears to prefer his 
eatechisms. I have nothing to build up. If 
dissecting the word of God to get materials to 
build up catechisms, is what he means, I must 
beg to be excused in not lending a hand to this 
work. This isto keep up the old divisions, if 
not to make new ones, and I maintain that the 
have a vicious tendency in keeping back the Žal- 
vation of the world. 

Your advice is s0 reasonable, I cannot doubt 
that brother Paulinus will cheerfully comply be- 
fore —— nor can I see how any man can refuse 
to comply with such a course, unless he has pros- 

+ I ask brother Paulinus to look and see who it was that 


first advised Israel of old to make cisterns of their own. 
9 Kings, ch. xviii. 
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pects of sitting in the chair, and thereby to lord 
it over the consciences of his brethren. ‘This 
advice followed up by all sects, would: soon re- 
store the purity and simplicity of the gospel of 
Messiah, bring about the millennian state of the 
church, and banish from the earth party spint in 
the holy religion of Jesus Christ. All sects that 
are honest acknowledge errors are among them. 
Could they but once see error is no advantage to 
men, angels or devils, saint or sinner, every hon- 
est man in pursuit of truth, would cast it away 
from him as folly and rubbish, and inquire, “ What 
say the scriptures?” and if they are silent, leave 
it to the first general convention of the anniver- 
sary of the saints at the resurrection of the dead. 
May the minds of all your readers be directed to 
this important point, is the constant prayer of 
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Sermons to Young Preachers.—No. I. 


My Youne Frrenps,— You are so much accus- 
tomed to preach from texts that I shall have to 
take one when I preach to you. My text at this 
time will be found in the first book of kings, 
xviii. 38. “And they cried aloud and cut them- 
selves after their manner, with knices and lancels 
till the blood gushed out upon them.” I intend no 
allusion to those reverend gentlemen who offici- 
ated in the temple of Baal, as analogous to you, 
save one; and that I will specify in its proper 
place. You know, I presume, my young frends, 
that the term prophet means not primarily to fore- 
tel future events. This is an appropriated sense 
of the term. There have been hundreds of 
prophets who have never foretold any thing ex- 
copt that all men will die. The interpreters of 
oracles were called prophets as well as the poets 
by the Greeks and Romans. Extemporaneous 
speakers on all subjects, especiall apan religious 
matters, were called prophets. He that tnlerpre- 
ted, as well as he that , waa, in the 
scripture sense, called a prophet. You, my youn 
friends, perhaps, had better assume the name ot 
prophets, than that of elders, bishops, or ministers. 
You are sometimes heralds, or criers, or preach- 
ers, and all these three are comprehended in the 
term prophet. You sometimes interpret, and an 
interpreter ts a prophet. I therefore more that 
all young preachers who have no certain dwelling 
place; no special charge; who are not overseers, 
nor strictly called evangelists, be denominated 
prophets. When you proclaim the gospel, inter- 
prer ancient oracles, and speak extemporaneous- 

y, you are truly prophets. Now, having found 
a suitable name for you, I proceed to show you 
the bearing of my text. 

All ares false oracles, and false gods 
have had prophets. Every thing has been coun- 
terfeited except a rogue, a villain, and Lycurgus 
iron money. You must know we have had coun- 
terfeit gold, silver, and brasa coins, We have had 
counterfeit bank bills, and the world has been fill- 
ed with counterfeit gods, oracles, and priesta. 
Counterfeiters seldom deal in brass, or in small 
bank bills. They are mean villains who counter- 
feit cheap articles. High minded rogues have coun- 
terfeited the most pfecious metals, and bank bills 
of the highest denominations. Hence it came to 

ass that gods, priests, and oracles have had the 
argest stock, at all times, in the counterfeit mar- 
kets. But in all these things I have no allusion 
to you. For I am speaking to my young friends, 
who are desirous, sincerely desirous, of promo- 
ting glory to the heavena, peace on earth, and 
good willamong men. Baal, however, you may 
remember, had four hundred and fifty prophets 
16 
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f one Elijah. But the point to which I allude, 
1d which I wish you to consider, is that they 
pear to have been very sincere and very vocifer- 
$. The doctrine which I deduce from my text 
therefore this, that persons may be so sincere as 
wear oul their lungs, and so sealous as to spill 
gir Wood in the cause of error—“ They cried aloud 
ad cul themselves with knives.” And you ma 
ry aloud and spill your blood sincerely and zeal- 
asly without proving that your doctrine is true. 
do not know that loud talking and blgod let- 
ng will prove any opinion, theorem, or proposi- 
on to be true. 

From these desultory remarks I come now to 
+e application of my sermon. And although I 
are not boast of my eloquent exordium, nor lo- 
ical distribution, if I can only make a good 
pplication, I will be pleased with myself, and 
1at, be assured, is the main point. For many a 
reacher pleases his congregation, who fails to 
lease himself. And now for the application— 

Young orators, in the pulpit and at the bar, 
re more in need of an instructor than children 
t school, or students at college. For if the 
egin wrong, and contract a bad habit, they sel- 
əm can cure it. Their ideas will only run in a 
ertain channel. Often have I seen a preacher 
ty to get his mind abroach until he began to 
nuff the breeze like a whale snorting in the 
forth Atlantic Ocean. It is more easy to brio 
_ seventy-four gun ship into action in a gale o 
rind, than to get the mind to bear upon the text, 
'ntil the nostrils catch the corner of a volume of 
ir, and sneeze it out like a leviathan in the deep. 
bave seen other preachers who can strike fire 
© other way than by the friction of thcir hands, 
nd an occasional clap, resembling a peal of dis- 
ant thunder. In this holy paroxysm of clapping, 
ubbing, sneezing, and roaring, the mind is fairly 
n the way, and the tongue in full gallop, which, 
ike a race horse, runs the swifter the less weight 
t carries. The farther from nature the nearer 
be skies, some preachers seem tothink. But so 
t is whenever they acquire this habit itis almost 
ncurable. They can neither speak to God nor 
nan in the pulpit to purpose, as they think, un- 
sss when, like the boiler of a steam boat, they 
re almost ready to burst. This is one extreme. 
Phere are various degrees marked on the scale 
‘efore we arrive at this dreadful heat. There is 
certain pitch of voice which at least is ten de- 
Teea above a natural key. To tbis most preach- 
te have to come before their ideas get adrift. 
(heir inspiration is kindled from the noise they 
Tente. I have seen children cry who began 
jaite moderately, but when they heard the mel- 
dy of their own voice their cries roso in a few 
econds to screams. No person can tell how 
nuch is to be ascribed to these factitious influen- 
‘ew in giving play to the imagination and wings 
o our ideas. Some people have to milk all their 
ermons from their watch chains—and others 
rom the buttons on their coats. 

Now all these habits are no more according to 
eason, than were the screame and cuts of the 
mophets of Baal. And as for religion I hope 
wone of my young friends think there is any of 
tin a watch chain, or a button, or in mere vocif- 
rations. , 

Some preachers seem to think that suicide is 
quivalent to martyrdom; in other words that it 
s a good cause in which they die who burst 
heir lungs in long, and loud, and vehement de- 
‘lamations. I doubt not but that hundreds kill 
hemselves or shorten their daya by an unmean- 
ng and unnecessary straining of their lungs. 

do intend, my young — to devote a few 
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sermons to yourselves, and I wish I could put 
them in @ corner of the Christian Baptist which 
none could find but yourselves. I am conscious 
you need a few sermons to convert you from cus- 
toms and habits as injurious to yourselves to 
your health, usefulness, and improvement, as 
intemperance is to the well-being of the soul, 
body, and estate of the worshipper of Bacchus. 
I do think that nature, when followed, is a 
better teacher of eloquence than Longinus, or 
all the Grecian and Roman models.—Mimics 
never can excel, except in being mimics. There 
is more true graccfulness and dignity in a spcech 
pronounced in the natural tone of our own voice 
and in the natural key, than in all the studic 
mimicry of mere actors, whether stage or pulpit 
actors, and which is the more numerous we will 
not be able to decide till after the census of 1830. 
But above all others, these prophets of Baal are 
the worst models for young preachers; and I trust 
none of you, my frienda, will, from this time forth, 
ever follow so scandalous an cxaniple. Eprror. 


A Restoration of the Ancient order of Things. 
No. XXXII. 
Official Names and Titles. 

Taz religious theatre of public actors is crow- 
ded. To find suitable names to designate them 
all would be a desideratum. We have Ministers, 
Divines, Clergymen, Elders, Bishops, Preachers, 
Teachers, Priests, Deans, Prebendaries, Deacons 
Arch-Bishops, Arch-Deacons, Cardinals, Popes, 
Friars, Priors, Abbots, Local Preachers, Circuit 
Preschers, Presiding Elders, Missionaries, Class 
Leaders, Licentiates, do not 
know what to do with them all. I would call 
them all by scriptural names if I could find them. 
But it is very difficult to find scriptural names for 
unscriptural things. 

I have rummaged the inspired books to find 
some scriptural names for them all, or some gen- 
eral names, under which, with some sort of affi- 
nity, we might hope to class them. But this is 
also a difficult task. I find the following are the 
nearest approach Ican make: Deacons, Bishops, 


Preachers, Evangelists, Antichriste. This last 
term is a sort of for a large major- 
ityofthem. The ter illbardly apply to 

ny of them, in its scriptural import. Christian 


a 
mothers who make known to their children the 
glad tidings, or the facts concerning the Saviour, 
are the most worthy of this name of any persons 
now on earth. Evangelists will not strictly ap- 
ly to any, in its primitive usage. Though the 
rier of the history of Jesus Christ, and those 
who proclaim the ancient gospel, in the capacity 
of public — may, of all others, deserve 
to inherit this name with the most reasonable 
pretensions. will apply to old men, only, 
whether they are official! or unofficial members 
of society. or will apply to 


all, and to none but those who have the a 























dency or oversight of one congregation. 

to those males who are the public servants o 
the whole congregation. Deaconeser, to those 
female public servants, who officiate amongst the 
females. — is a generic term which will 
apply to all men in the capacity of public instruc- 
ters. As for the others, I cannot classify them. 
The word covers a goodly number of 
them: and it is not worth the labor to tell which 
of them may escape the enrollment. They who 
have more leisure may amuse themselves with 
such speculations. 


The officers of the christian congregations 
found it the ‘Nev Institution were overeers and 
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; — Ever 
well ordered congregation was supplied wit 


these. They had one, or more, male and female 





deacons, who served the congregations in per- 


forming such service or ministry to the male and 
female members of their to communitie 

as circumstances required; but all these offici 

duties were confined to one single congregation. 
Such a thing as a bishop, over two, three, or four 
congregations, was as unknown, unheard of, and 
unthought of in the primitive and ancient order 
of things in the christian communities, as a hus- 
band with two, three, or four living wives. 
There is just as much reason and scripture for 
one pope and twelve cardinals, as for one bish- 
op ie four congregations. — 

ora 






is not more incon- 
uous than a , Or to see a young strip- 
ing addressed as an elder. Itisnot long since 
I saw, in a Jeepa such an annunciation as 
this: “Elder A. B. will preach at auch a place 
et such an hour.” But the satire was, that 
A. B. was not ears old. Another 
equally incongruous was, that “bishop W. T. 
will lecture in the court house on the first Sun- 
day of July.” The humor was that Bishop W. 
T. had no dioceas, nor cure, nor see, nor congre- 
ation, nor oversight on this side of the moon. 
ow what shall we do with these anomalies? I 
answer, call no man a bishop or overseer, 
a a flock or an oversight; call no man a 
who is not the public servant of a communi- 
ty; call those who proclaim the ancient gospel 










This, upon the whole, is the least exceptiona- 
ble name for them. It does in its etymology, 
just expresa the proclamation of the glad tidings; 
and if it did not import any thing more, it cannot 
now. The ancients called those who wrote as 
well as those who spoke the facts constituting 
the gospel history, by this name. Besides, the 
office of evangelist, asa proclaimer of the gos- 
pel, was always contingent. He was needed 
only in some piaces, and at some times, and was 
not a permanent officer of the christian church. 
His office now answers to that of the prophets of 
old. The prophets as extemporaneous and occa- 
sional teachers became necessary. When, then, 
any congregation has a brother well qualified to 
proclaim the gospel, and when there is, in the 
vicinity, a people in need of such a service, let 
the person go sent by them, be called an evange~ 
list. Perhaps the present distress requires such 
persons as much as any former period. But when 
christian congregations cover the country, and 
walk in the instituted order of the new constitu- 
tion, such persona will not be necessary, any 
more than a standing army in time of peace. 

But when we speak of the armies of the sects, 
how shall we denominate them? Let us call 
them all teachers of their respective tenets; such 
as teacher of Methodism, teacher of Presbyteri- 
anism; or Independent teachers, Baptist teach- 
ers, Methodist teachers, &c. This is not at all 
disrespectful nor incongruous. In addressin 
letters, or in publishing the names and offices o 

ersons, in order to save time, paper, and ink, 
et us use the following abbreviations: Bp. for 
bishop, Dn. for Deacon, Et. for Evangelist. 

Distinctions of this sort are only necessary for 
discrimination from persons of similar names in 
the same vicinities. Thereisa great love in the 
Amcrican people for titles. So strongis this pas- 
sion that many retain the title of an office, 
which, perhaps, they only filled a year or two, all 
their lives. How many captains, majors, colonels, 
generals, esquires have we who have become obso- 
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lete. Christians ee with their 
rofession, desire the ial name without the 
f a man, says Paul, desire the office of a 
ishop, he desires The work then and 
not the name or title engrosses the ambition of 
the christian. 

_ In the common intercourse of life, it is requi- 
site that we give all their dues. Even where 
honor is due, the debt ought to be paid. Paul 
thought it no incongruity with the christian apos- 
tleship to call a Pagan governor ‘ 

» This very term, Luke, the amiable physi- 
cian, and evangelist, wd to a christian broth- 
ero high littcal stan ing 
? e ought toa dress all men wearing 
official titles, when we address them publicly, by 
the titles which designate their standing among 
men. There is a squeamishness of conscience, 
or a fastidiousness of taste, which some men, 
and some sectaries exhibit about giving any offi- 
cial names or titles to men of high rank or stand- 
ing. This proceeds more from pride than from 
humility, and more from the intimation of some 
—— — than from the examples — 

atriarchs, prophets, saints, or martyrs in the age 
of God's Revelations. Let us chen eudeusc: i 
call things by their proper names; and reuder to 
all men their dues. DITOR. 














New Harmony Gasette, now the Free Enquirer, 
of New York. 


It would seem, if any reliance could be reposed 
upon the testimony of those who reject testimo- 
ny as a source of certain information, that the 
materialists, once of New Harmony, now of New 
York, are carrying all before them. These phi- 
losophers have silenced all the cannon of al! the 
christian batteries of New York, themselves be- 
ing judges, and have even pitched a bomb into 
our camp, a distance of four hundred miles. 
These good reasoners came hither to build up a 
social system in the back woods. They founded 
the city of Mental Independence, and proclaim- 
ed a new era, on the Wabash somewhere. But find 
ing themselves and their converts too social, so 
that love itself burned into jealousy; and mine 
and thine no longer designated wife or husband; 
becoming in fact too social and too much in the 
community spirit, they found it expedient for 
these and other good reasons, to turn their mortal 
souls and dying minds to pull down that fell de- 
mon, religion: for the traces of it, still remain- 
ing, though scarcely legible, on some of the 

ood hearts of some of the good citizens of New 
armony, made some of the folks willing to 
have some interest in their wives and children, 
and therefore religion became inimical to the 
social system. Those who loved their wives and 
offspring, fled from the city; and of the rest 
some who had no wives nor husbands resolve 
to form a league offensive and defensive against 
religion.—Hence the New Harmony Gazette re- 
nounces * Harmony,” in word and deed, in time 
and space, and freely inquires, in New York, 
whether man or woman ought to form a more 
intimate compact than that existing between 
Miss Frances, Mr. R. D. O. and Mr. Jennings, 
' as coeditors of free inquirica. They have swords 
and lances now to pierce the hearts and kill the 
souls of all who love religion; and have devoted 
their whole souls to the cause of no religion. 

But, to come to the point at once, these new 

era folks have agreed to write down religion; 
| and so, have made that the all-engrossing theme 
in every number of their Free Enquirer. One of 
these three editors, in the 8th of July — 
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gave me a sort of an indirect challenge. It will be 
time enough for him to offer the terms when 
he haa seen how it fared with his father at Cin- 
cinneti; or perhaps he is determined to wage war 
at all events and at all risques. Now I must tell 
my friend R. D. Owen that I have examined all 
the principles which have issued from the new 
school as proposed by Robert Owen, Esq. in our 
lato discussion, and I have read and examined 
most of the principles of the old school of ecep- 
tics, and I heard all that forty years’ experience, 
ing, and observation could array in vindica- 
tion oF them without any other emotion than 
that of wonder, why men, claiming to be gov- 
erned by so much reason, be so much the 
dupes of imagination, and hold principles anti- 
es to reason, Raowledg® and experience. I 
now know as certainly as l know that I have 
physical strength to liit fifty-six pounds avoirdu- 
pois, that I can demonstrate that every system of 
scepticism is at variance with all reason, knowl- 
edge, and human experience; and that the scep- 
tice, one and sil, are as surely infatuated as ever 
was an idealist, who imagined there was not a 
perticle of matter in the universe, This 
much I did not say before I put on my ar 
mor, bat this much I now say, that I have put 
it off, and laugh as you please, gentlemen, unless 
you repent and believe the gospel, you will as 
surely perish as you die. I know all you can say 
against the bible, gentlemen, the priests, and 
corruptions of christianity, and it weighs no 
more in the scales of reason than the logic of 
the old woman in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who ridiculed the idea of the sphericity of the 
earth, by alleging that the hills in Jura were 
ocular evidence ‘that the world was nol round. 
But so soon as any sceptic of learning and wri- 
ting talent, such as I believe some of the editors 
of the Free Enquirer are, shall have deliberately 
read through our discussion, and if he shail then 
be willing to attack any one of the evidences on 
which we have made the truth of christianity to 
rest, I will then show, in my periodical, that he 
cannot undermine, sap, weaken, or impair a sin- 
le pillar in the citadel of supernatural truth.— 
Every position that I have taken in this discus- 
sion, belonging to the logical defence of ohristi- 
anity, I will defend against — opposition 
whatever. That I can do so I profess to be as 
certain as that I can raise my arm or wield a goose 
quill, Enrror. 


Ocrozzr 5, 1929. 
Darron, August 25, 1829. 
Dear Brorner Camrsxit:—I HasTen to inform 
of the result of our meeting in this place, on 
urday and Sunday last. There were ten or 
twelve preachers here, all of whom were either 
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partially or altogetherreformed, as far as reforma- | j 


tion now goes. The congregation was very 
large, and on Sunday looked extremely interest- 
ing, assembled in one of the finest groves our 
country affords. After three sermons on Satur- 
day, in the evening, in the presence of many 
hundreds, in the meeting house, our public teach- 
ers rehearsed, one by one, accounts of the con- 

tions with which they were respectively 
connected, informing us of their i 
Frese and reformation; of their order, guties, re- 
ations and prospects; and all concurred in ac- 
knowledging but one law book, from whose de- 
cision they never attempt to appeal. This was 
one of the most interesting exercises in which I 
aver participated, or ever witnessed. Its influ- 


ence was visible upon all the brethren. With of eg pekea 
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each other they were immediately acquainted, 
and mutual confidence and a reciprocation of 
ehristian feeling, were the consequences, At 
ten the next morning Í immersed William R. 
Cole, Esq.* of Wilmington, with whom you are 
acquainted, and three others. After some of 
the brethren had labored in word and doctrine, 
two or three hundred feasted at the King’s table 
upon bread and wine; all of them having pre- 
viously had their hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and their bodies washed with pure 
water. I believe we had no sectarianism among 
us. Nota discordant note was heard in the house 
or among the trees. Brother Rains was with us. 
Our exercises were resumed and terminated 
— in the evening. Upon the whole, I 
elieve, such a meeting is rarely held. 

Week before last, I attended Todd's Fork As- 
sociation, where I received encouraging news 
from Indiana. We had a very interesting meet- 
ing. It was resolved with but one disscntient 
vote, that the association request the churches 
to consider this question, “ we dissolce our 

iati as a i hold an annual 


meeting for worship and acquaintance ?” and dis- 
close the result of their deliberations at their 
next seasion. 


By a letter from your father, which I have 
seen, I learn that the gospel is very successful 
with you.t Remember me to him. 

ours in Christ, S. BURNET. 


For ihe Christian Baptist. 


Besme the unfounded imputation of want of 
plainness, which its pretended advocates, the 
clergy, have brought against God’s address to 
perishing sinners, and out of which, false as the 
imputation is, they have extracted more gold 
than was ever dug from the mines of Peru, and 
more homage than was ever paid to crowned 
heads from Nimrod to the present hour: besides 
impious and vain attempts to remove from the 
divine message, such obscurities or silence as 
the communicating Spirit has thought proper to 
introduce into his original phraseology; or has 
suffered, in the course of his all-wise providence, 
to creep into the sacred pages; and, of course, 
to force the divine oracles to impart more infor- 
mation than God intended or fitted them to con- 
vey: besides a vast mass of dubious tales which 
a presumptuous priesthood have either incorpor- 
ated with or stuck to the divine text, a mass en- 
tirely conjectural, and totally useless: besides 


#1 cordially congratulate brother Cole on bis entrance 
into the ki of the Messiah. Twoor three years 
sines I thought of him as the King once said of every dis- 
ereet young scribe, “ Indeed you are not far from the king- 
dom of Gad.” Brother Cole is not the only respectalle 
member of the bar who has recently bowed to the sceptre 
of tha mighty Lord, Father Campbell, a few weeks since, 
mm four members of the bar of bigh standing, in 

County, Pennsylvania, together with ecveral 
other persons af the same place, of much influence in so- 
ciety, Revera! Methodist preachers have also lately ol ey- 


ed the ancient . One and a brother exhorter was 
immersed in the itive faith by brother Philips of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and one by myself whe called to spend an 


— with me, on bis way through Virginia to Ohio. 
When lawyers and preachers thus come into the kingdom, 
it is not only a striking proof of the power of the truth, 
bat matter of great joy, as by their influence and example 
oo may be ind ta como iuta the fold of God.—Ep. 
t We have much rearson to be thankfal for the success 
attendant upon the proclamation of the ancient 
every where. Although I devote but little of my time, 
except the first day of every week, to the oral teaching 
and preaching of Jesus Christ, I have had the plereure of 
immersing more than —— * in my own immedi 
borhood, within a months back, into the faith 
gospel.—Ep. 
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gross insults offered to the God of truth by auda- 
cious attempts to augment the credibility of his 
information by human researches or the exhibi- 
tion of repeated declarations: besides, I ay, 
these atrocious wrongs done to divine intelli- 
gence, our heavenly visitant has just cause to 
complain aloud of another gross indigni of- 
iied to her hallowed person, by the rude hands 
of ungodly men. By them her fair celestial robe 
has been torn into fragments; the integrity of her 
sacred form bas been violated; her graceful limbs 
have been dislocated or broken to pieces; and 
her very bones, stripped of their natural cover- 
ing and made bare, have been deprived of every 
original tie. Upon her beautiful form every dar- 
ing anatomist, learned, and unlearned, has exer- 
cised his dissecting knife; and, after mangling 
it into such slices as suited his perverted taste, 
locked them together again, in such ludicrous 
combinations as best comported with his way- 
ward fancy. By this barbarous treatment the 
loveliness of her heavenly image has been des- 
troyed, her power to captivate the human heart 
anoihilated, and her eful form distorted and 
disfigured by artificial and unnatural deformi- 
ties; so that, instead of a visage possessed of 
irresistible charms, she is compelled to exhibit 
a mangled carcase, a haggard skeleton of naked 
bones hung together by human wires. Chris- 
tian reader, there is no misrepresentation, there 
ia no exaggeration here: there is but a faint out- 
line of the indignity offered to God’s gracious 
message, by n selicreated order of men, who have 
had the address to procure to themselves unlim- 
ited human confidence, with the title, the honor, 
and the sanctity of Gaod’s lot. 

But to use plain language, the outrage com- 
snitted on the order, connexion, beauty and pow- 
er of the divine message, by profane sinners who 
have broken it into chapters, frittered it into 
verses, gouni it into catechisms, and after flay- 
ing, picking, and completely disjointing it, have 
sent it forth in the true skeleton guise of confes- 
sions and creeds, calla aloud for the severest rep- 
robation of every real friend of Josus Christ. 
Shell it be asked, Is not God’e intelligence a 
most hallowed object? Hasit not come from the 
sovereign Lord of all? What mortal, then, will 
dare to alter, or derange or displace even a jot or 
tittle found therein? Does not God know infi- 
nitely better than man the arrangement, both in 
respect to time, words, and matter, which it is 
proper for him to adopt, and which the benefit of 

is creature man requires him to observe? Is it 
then within the daring effrontery of miserable 
sinners to impugn, to deny this knowledge? 
Will they tell the infinitely wise God to his face, 
that he knows not how to arrange and connect 
the materials of his communication to the best 
advantage, nor how to render them as beneficial 
to the human race as they might be made, or as 
that race cuuld themselves render them; and 
that therefore, his arrangement, connexion and 
diction must be changed, and the whole message 
new-modelled? Is there nothing horrible, no- 
thing awfully profane in this impudent interfe- 
fence? Surely we ought to remember that all 
God’s ways are perfect, and that to his work no- 
thing can be added, or change performed on it, 
without manifest impairment of its fitness to an- 
swer its purpose. And we ought, also to remem- 
ber that God is a great economist, a very sum- 
mary agent, who accomplishes in an instant by a 
single exertion of his will, simultaneously, ma- 
ny objects; and that nowhere is this truth more 
illustriously displayed, than in the operations of 
sacred writ on the human mind. By every new 
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idea which God conveys into the soul of man, 
he not only enlightens the understanding but 
electrifies his heart. By him light and heat are 
imparted together. He does notas human teach- 
ers usually do, first propose in technical forms 
and language, cold as polar ice, rules of action, 
and then discharge red hot bullets, glowing mo- 
tives, to drive the enlightened into motion. God's 
precepts and motives as they stand in scriptural 
array come simultaneously on the conscience 
with all the light, authority and power of a God. 
On the whole soul they oct at once. At the same 
instant do they inform the mind and move the 
heart. But by the chilling, ludicrous operations 
of the frittering, crumbling, dislocating, distort- 
ing and new-modelling system, is God’s mee- 
sage completely divested of this ineffable power. 
By its malign influence, the fitness of God’s word 
to direet the understanding, and impresa and im- 
pel the heart at once, or in other words to excite 
such feelings and emotions there, as the ideas 
presented in the divine meseage, are calculated 
to excite, is entirely destroyed; and no doubt, to 
this paralyzing process, to this impious, uncom- 
manded, unauthorized interference of daring sin- 
ners with the order, arrangement and connexion 
in which God has judged it most proper and useful 
to send his instruction to perishing men, is its as- 
tonishing inefficacy to be ascribed. Did man- 
kind do as the Saviour not only recommends, 
but peremptorily enjoins, and as David and other 
pious men constantly did; did they diligently and 
attentively read God’s message just as it appears 
in sacred writ, unmixed, unaltered by man, and 
seriously reflect or meditate on its infinitely impor- 
tant information, it is impossible that the human 
mind could remain in that listless, careless, cold, 
unmoved state in which we generally behold it, 
even among those who loudly boast religion. 
But when God's address to sinners is stript of all 
the power and energy, of all the beauty and love- 
liness which it possesses, when presented to them 
unaltered, underanged, unadulterated, undilu- 
ted; and is exhibited in the form of a string of 
metaphysical queetions or abstract propositions, 
isit any wonder that ite energy should evaporate 
during the — of such an enfeebling transfor- 
mation, and that the mortal torpor, 90 alarming 
to reflecting observers, should ensue? 

But the gross impicty and enfeebling effect of 
this daring interference with God’s word, are but 
two of the many ead evils, which this unhallow- 
ed practice has produced. Of these evils, how- 
ever, I shall at present take no notice. 

A. STRAITH. 





Religious History of Dr. A. Stratth. 
Written by himself at the request of the Editor.—Pcus. 
Dear Sır :—Ax outline of my religious history 
ia this. About thirty years ago I determined to 
carry into eflect a purpose, which had been occa- 
sionally ee my- mind from my boyhood, of 
investigating the two important questions, Has 
God indeed spoken to the human family; and if he 
has, what has he said? Upon forming this resolu- 
tion, I determined to consult none of thosc pro- 
ductions called evidences of christianity, no ser- 
mons, no commentaries, no bodies of divinity, 
&c. but the volume alone which purported itself, 
and was generally admitted, to be a divine com- 
munication, 'Fhis volume J consulted in the 
original Hebrew and Greek. After it was per- 
ceived, that 1 was seriously disposed, 1 waa in- 
duced by my Presbyterian acquaintances, to 
unite myself to that society, and after sume time, 
though I had never seen tho inside of a theolugi- 
cal school, and knew nothing of the — a 
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preacher, I was induced to accept a keence to 
preach, which I continued to do for two or three 
years as it suited me, but without fee or reward. 
At last I found the arbitrary spirit of my party 
did not suit the independence of my mind, nor 
their views quadrate with the views that were dai- 
ly opening to my inquiries; and, on the 20th day 
of April, 1811, I sent the Presbytery the follow- 
ing note. “It is my desire and request, after 
much deliberation, and for a variety of reasons 
not necessary to be stated in detail, that the Pres- 
bytery enter on their records a minute, purporting 
my voluntary separation :—it being my intention 
as sson as opportunity may present, to unite with 
that body of christians known in the United 
States by the denomination of Independents; 
their principles of association being more con- 
genial to my sentiments than any other.”—The 
result of this movement was a bitter and unre- 
lenting persecution, attended with the excite- 
ment of such prejudices, and outpourings of 
abuse, that I resolved to suspend my endeavors 
to communicate what little [ knew, or thought 
I knew, of the divine message, and since that 
time I have seldom heard those foolish and un- 

rofitable harangues called sermons. On the 9th 
instant, however, at Harper’s ferry, I heard one 
from a Presbyterian orator, two thirds of which 
consisted of circumstances, which if they did 
exist, were certainly considered by the Holy Spir- 
it too insignificant to merit his notice, and a con- 
siderable portion of it, of matters that related to 
the oretor’s dear self; so that, these superfluities 
being deducted, the residue was pretty nearly 
reduced to the diction of the Holy Spirit. On 
the same day I exhibited to a large collection of 
people the evidences which had satisfied me 
that immersion was the action enjoined by Christ 
on all his followers, and accordingly submitted 
to it. Ihave been requested to suffer the ad- 
dress to be published, and perbaps after some 
consideration I may consent to it. 

I neglected to annex the Presbytery’s entry. 
“Therefore Dr. Straith is no longer considered 
under the care of this uy 

I am, with respect, your ob’t. serv’t. 
ALEX. STRATE. 





Essays on Manin his Primitive Stale, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. XI. 

Jewish Age—No. IlI. 


Next to tho constitulion or natural compact at 
Sinai was the institution of the symbolic worship. 
The Jewish religion is a wonderful display of 
Divine wisdom, goodness, and condescension to 
the wants and circumstances of mankind, No 
infidel ever understood it, no man can under- 
stand it and doubt the Divine truth of christian- 
ity. To lay down a diagram in figures, which 
should one thousand five hundred years after- 
wards, and not before, be read and understood, 
by millionsof human beings as plain ae a literal 
description could be, containing a whole volume 
in the compass of a single sheet, exhibits such 
an insight into futurity, as no human being ever 
did, or ever could possess. Suppose that some 
person were to pretend to be divinely inspired 
and commissioned, and, in the mean time, would 
afford to the living indubitable proofs of his mis- 
sion by a stupendous display of Almighty pow- 
er, but designing to have the same credit with 
posterity a thousand years hence, that he has 
with the living, how would he most likely obtain 
that credit? ‘The evidences, which, when liring, 
he presents, he cannot present when dead. Let 
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him, however, leave behind him any work which 
when examined shall be found to contain a know- 
ledge of future events and developements, which 
no human being could possess, this knowledge be- 
ing ag supernatural as a power which could life 
the mountains, must afford equal proof to all who 
examine it, as the miraculous display of physical 
energy. Could any man have written in sym- 
bole, or laid down a diagram in figures and num- 
bers presenting a full description of America be- 
fore Columbus discovered it, and a history of all 
the changes which have taken place since its 
discovery till the present year; I say, could such 
a work bave been executed and deposited in the 
archives of the Spanish government, well attest- 
ed as the genuine work of a Spanish prophet, who 
had died at any time, say a hundred years, be- 
fore Christopher Columbus was born, no person 
could rationally doubt the inspiration of the au- 
thor, nor the certainty of the yet future and un- 
accomplished part of it. Such a work is the 
symbolic worship of the Jews? religion in all ite 
prominent characteristics and import, in reference 
to the institution of Jesus Christ. 

On the doctrine of chances it would be more 
than two billions to one that any fifty incidents 
could all happen in any one character to live a 
thousand years after the incidents detailed were 
recorded. Now, more than one hundred distinct 
incidents are found in the Jews? religion and hbis- 
tory detailed concerning the Messiah, all of 
which exactly met in him, and were circumstan- 
tially completed in him. This is an argument 
in proof of the mission of Moses and of Christ, 
againat which the gates of scepticism cannot 
prevail. Whatever proves the mission of Moses 
proves the mission of Christ; and whatever 
proves the mission of Christ proves the mission 


of Moses. This is a happy arrangement, which 
is in accordance with the whole Divine scheme 
of things. 


If a pretended chemist should, in testing or 
explaining the affinities of certain elementary 
pees mingle and combine such simples as 

ave no chemical affinity, it would not prove 
the whole doctrine of chemistry a whimsical or 
imaginary science. Or should a pedagogue, when 
instructing infants in the powers of vowela and 
consonants, form unnatural combinations in syl- 
Jabication, it would not prove that the powers 
of letters and the import of words were unintelli« 

ible and indeterminate. Neither does the 
oolish and whimsical interpretation of types and 
symbols prove that all symbols and types are 
arbitrary, unmeaning, unintelligible, and undefi- 
nable things. Yet in this way some reason. Bo- 
cause some young novices, and some old vision- 
aries, have made types whore there were none, 
and misapplicd those that were; thereforc, say 
they, the whole system of types and symbols is 
unmeaning and unintelligible. 

It is well for man, that faith and not reason is 
the principle, on which all revealed religion is foun- 
ded. Foralthough some sceptics scowl at the idea 
of faith, and extol the superiority of reason, as a 
guide, yet the truth is, that faith is incomparably 
a more safe guide, than reason. Not one in a thou- 
sand reasons infallibiy or even correctly. Numer- 
ous as are the falsehoods believed, they do not 
bear the —— of one to ten to tho errors 
committed in reasoning. And were a man to 
make reason his sole guide, even in the common 
affairs of thie life, and rejec: all faith in human 
testimony, he would be in proportion as he lived 
conformably to his reason, the greatest errorist in 
his day. Hence it was that the Grecian and Ro- 
man philosophers erred more extravagantly, oad 
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ran into wilder extremes in religion, than the 
tribes which implicitly followed tradition, or act- 
ed upon the principles of faith. Note husband- 
men in ten, who attempts to strike outa new 
course in agriculture, but miscarries oftener than 
he succeeds. And 80 precariousare the best rea- 
soners upon the plough and the shuttle, that noth- 
ing is relied upon but experiment. Not ahusband- 
' manin ten can rely upon his own judgment or 
reason in deciding the pretensions of a new plough, 
or of a new mode of cultivation, until experience 
has taught him its merits or its defects. Hence, ex- 
perience is continually correcting the errors of 
reason. Hence an ounce of experience is worth a 
und of reason in the common business of life. 
They then, who believe, or in other words, rely 
upon the experience of others in human affairs, 
err leas frequently, and much lese fatally, than 
they who rejecting faith, or the experience of 
others, set sail upon the ocean of speculation 
and reason. The wise man rests upon experi- 
ence, until he is able to prove by reason, or by 
hie own experiments, that his ancestors have 
erred. If every generation was to reject the ex- 
perience and instructions of the past, there would 
soon be a rapid retrogression in the improvements 
of sociefy. But, without being tedious, they use 
reason best, who pay e good regard to those who 
have lived before — and never dare to rely 
on their own reasonings, any farther than they 
have proved them by experiment. He that 
drinks water to — the burning sensations 
occasioned by swallowing vitriol, though he 
reasons plausibly, does not reason more discor- 
dantly with fact, than the majority of reasoners 
who reason themselves into universal doubt. If 
then, in the material world, and with reference 
to the common business of life, men more fre- 
quently err in implicitly following their own 
reason, than in following the experience related 
to them by others, how much dependence ought 
to be placed upon sheer reason, in the things 
pertaining to the invisible and future world. But 
there is one tremendous consequence attached 
to the errors of reason in things pertaining to the 
spiritual and eternal world, that is not necessari- 
y attendant on errors pertaining to temporal af- 
airs. Experiments may, generally do, and al- 
most universally might, divorce us from these 
errors.—But if experience of our mistakes in 
religious faith, or in rejecting faith altogether 
and adopting reason, is to be the means, the sole 
means of detecting them, deplorable beyond the 
powers of expression will be the detection of our 
own sophistry. 

But whither have I strayed from my purpose? 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks, and the pen writes; and as I have been 
preparing some documents of this sort for the 
appendix of the Debate in press, I find that 
when I write for the Christian Baptist, my pen 
will wander off into a much frequented path. To 
return, then, to the symbolic worship :— 

There is a most ingenious and instructive sym- 
bolizing or adumbrating of the christian history 
or facts in the whole history of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Their history, ae well as their worship, 
seems to have been designed for figures or types 
of the Kingdom of the Messiah. 

Joseph was sold into Egypt by his own breth- 
ren. He was sold, too, for thirty pieces of silver. 
His own good conduct and the Divine wisdom 
bestowed upon him, after a few years degrada- 
tion, sorrow, and suffering, placed him upon the 
throne, or made him viceroy of Egypt. He for- 

ave his brothers and provided an inheritance for 
own into Egypt ;—Moses 


them. Israel went 
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was finally raised up to bring them out;—and 
then a new scene of thinge commences. Now 
he must be blind indeed, who cannot see in the 
decree that e d Moses, in his exaltation, Di- 
vine call, and miasion, in his leading Israel 
through the Red Sea, in the mediation at Mount 
Sinai, in the peregrinations through the wilder 
neas, and in a hundred incidents of this history, 
an exact coincidence with the facts recorded by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, concerning the 
Messiah. But these historic incidents though 
evidently figurative, and made to have a p c- 
tive reference to the incidents in the evangelical 
narrations, do not rank among those symbolic 
institutions, whose primary design was to prefig- 
ure the Messiah and his redemption. Suc 
were the instituted acts of worship belonging to 
the tabernacle. 

Sacrifice is as old as the fall of man, or at least 
was instituted immediately afterwards, and con- 
tinued in practice among all those favored with 
divine revelations, till the sacrifice of the Messi- 
ah, when it legitimately ceased. All sacrifices 
since offered have been unauthorized by God. He 
accepted one sacrifice which forever perfects the 
believers as to sacrifices, This divine institu- 
tion has spread all over the world. No nation 
of antiquity, and, perhaps, not a tribe now on 
earth is without some vestiges of it. It wasan 
institution that human reason never could have 
originated. The idea that the blood or life of 
any animal could be acceptable to the Creator 
of the world has no archetype, model, or analo- 
gy, in the sensible or visible creation to originate 
it. The ancients confirmed all their covenants 
over the bodies of slain animals. But this prac- 
tice seems to have originated from the sacrifices, 
which were offered at the times when God com- 
manded them in confirmation of any promise, 
which he gave to any of the human family. 
Thus the patriarchs confirmed their covenants, 
and from them the custom obtained of confirm- 
ing all covenants with blood. Hence the seals 
of all the articles of stipulation of solemn im- 
port were seals of blood. And when this cus- 
tom was laid aside, and wafers instead of vic- 
time became the seals of written contracts, ey 
were colored red, as the symbol of the seals o 
blood. 

Among the ancients, the gradations in the ob- 
ligation and solemnity of all agreements were, 
first, a mere verbal promise without witness; sec- 
ond, a verbal promise before witnesses; third, an 
oath; and fourth, a victim slain. Thus when the 
national constitution of larael was consummated, 
Moses, after he had audibly spoken the whole 
items and conditions, had, by divine appoint- 
ment, animals slain, and the blood was scattered 
over the parchment and the pee So the high- 
est pledge or assurance of God’s Jove ever given 
to mortal man, greater than promise, oath, or 
even human sacrifice, is the blood of Jesus, by 
which the new institution has been ratified. But 
after these generals, we may come to particu- 
lara in the symbolic womghip at a day. 

i DITOR. 





Extract of a Letter from a Christian Brother at 
Brookfield, N. S. to his friend at Eastport, Me. 
dated July 18, 1829. 


“ Wuen the experience of professors is sooth- 
ed by flattery, and moved by the breath of 
words, ’tis rene impetuous and unstable; 
like the furious tide it ebbs and flows, rises, and 
falls as circumstances change. But sacred, di- 
vine, immutable truth, the blessed source — 
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titude and faith in the christian’s soul, holds firm 
empire, and like the steady pole star, never from 
its fixed and faithful point declines. Hence the 
apostic, * We walk by faith, not by sight.” Sense 
is governed by what appears; faith by what God 
says. Sense looks inwards and rests on happy 
impulses; faith looks outward on the sure word 
of prophecy. Sense has her anchor cast in the 
midst of frames able asthe wind. Faith 
has her anchor cast within the veil, whither the 
forerunner is entered, and is both sure and stead- 

l, and secures effectually from being tossed to 
and fro amidst storms of trouble and dark sea- 
eonsof desertion. Sense judges by what is felt. 
Faith forms its judgment, not by the things 
which are seen, but by the things that are not 
scen, calling the things which are not as though 
they were. Sense says, now I am in the favor 
of God, for I feel it, now he is my God, for I find 
kim so. (How so?) I feel nearness to him in 
prayer, I feel lively in duty with warm affections; 
these are my assurances an rations of his 
love, and [am full of cotnfort. But what is the 
result when theese are not enjoyed? These, de- 
pended on as the soul’s sunshine, and lost, con- 
trary inferences are drawn. Now J am not in the 
favor of God, for I do not feel ui. Now he is not 
my God, for I do not find him so; I am dead and 
stupid in prayer, &c. &c. Thue, frames, feel- 
ings, ad impulses, produce no solid ground of 
comfort. When these are enjoyed, the depen- 
dent thinks himself a christian; and when not 
enjoyed he thinks himeelf acan avar ;—chang- 
ing his thoughts of his state as his teelings do, 
like the wind; and varying his comforts like the 
weather. 

What an unsettled state of mind a professor is 
in, who has no way to judge of bimself but by 
these changeable things! hat doubting, trou- 
bie, and perplexity ensue from depending on 
sense and frames for comfort! But when com- 
fort springs from the right source, it is pure and 
solid, and joy and peace abound because of the 
word of hia grace. 

“Ho that believes—He that believes not.” 

The extent of a moral obligation is not to be 
determined by man’s limited disposition to obey 
or comply. That notwithstanding the decisive 
tone assumed by the sacred writers on the neces- 
sity of divine influence, how unconscious they 
seem of any thing like embarrassment and per- 
picxity; when they exhort men to duty, they are 
not only free in the utmost degree from all met- 
apne explanations and distinctions, but use 
plain, confident and energetic assertions of the 
obligations of men to repent and believe. On 
faith their statements are simple and intelligible, 
being a spiritual perception and cordial reception 
of divine truth. The object to which they di- 
rect its operations is the gospel; and sucha state- 
ment the gospel affords as is adapted to impress 
such a conviction of guilt and wretchednese, as 
will compel the anxious mind to an immediate and 
cordial reception of the message of mercy, which, 
by the sacredness of its subject-matter, commu- 
nicates a holy influence to the mind that receives 
it. This cordialand spiritual reception or belief, 
is regarded by the sacred writers not as a merci- 
ful succedaneum adapted to the impotence of our 
nature, for the more rigid obedience which the 
law demands; but as the instituted method of 
becoming — interested in the divine fa- 
vor, andof final salvation. Such a pistis or faith, 
such a peilhomai or divine persuasion, in conse- 

uence of the peculiar sacredness of its object, 
orms the only principle of acceptable obedience. 
It is that faith which “purifies the heart and 
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works by love.” While it leads the mind which 

ases it to an entire renunciation of all mer- 
itorious claims derived rather from itself, or its 
influence or grace received, and to an-exclusive, 
undivided reliance on tne perfect atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as able to save to the ut- 
termost; and thus the believer has one object 
to look to and live by—Christ, the all in all. Far 
me, Eternal Spirit, may truth’s effulgence my 
pars illumine. May I by your celestial guidance 
ed, fix deep in my own heart your sacred testi- 
mony, and in my life ite holy influence trans- 
cribe. O help me to note how all the parts of 


truth agree in one fair, one finished, one harmo- 


nious whole; which, in all ite gradations and 
beautiful connexions, begins, proceeds, and ende, 
in love Divine! And may the blessing of the 
Lord go with you, and in all things keep you 
free of the fell venom and malignant tendenc 
of error, which strikes at the root of truth—pol- 
lutes the heart, and is ass cup full of delicious | 
ruin. May you go forth in “the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel.” The more that you are 
a man of one book, humble, and counting your- 
self “less than the least,” the more will you en- 
joy primitive simplicity, and thus more accepta- 
le to God, whatever you may be to the world; 
and as a minister of Christ, study to approve 
yourself to bim who will not forget your work 
of faith and labor of love.” 
J. B. 


I am, yours, affectionately, 
The Moral Law and the Christian Baplist. 

We did not intend so soon to return to the idle 
bravado of this publication; but our attention 
has been so forcibly arrested by ite extravagant 
paradox respecting the moral law, that we con- 
sider it due to our.readers to justify our former 
strictures, and to lift up the warning voice to 
them, by exhibiting the sentiments of Mr. Alex- 
ander Gain bell, on the subject of the moral 
law.1 As he never appears to write or think in 
& serious mood, it may be possible that he has 
thrown out the odd fancy to which we now re- 
fer, as a sort of rhetorical banter, or that he 
merely intends to try an experiment, and to as- 
certain how far he can lead his blind admirers 
upon the implicit faith which his authority alone 
challan cea He boasta of the number and of the 
attainments of his readers and partizans; but he 
should remember, that there is as much of igno- 
rance and illiterature among his advocates, as 
among his opponents.2 Who are the Baptiste 
that have been converted to his new creed?— 
They are such as were previously Arminians, or 
Sandemanians, such as never stood firm on the 
basis of truth, such as were ready to take up 
with the first leader of discontent and faction, 
such as always opposed united effort in promo- 
ting the spread of the gospel, and the advance: 
ment of education, and those who through igno- 
rance, become an easy prey to greedy error. 3 Of 
course there are many who read Mr. Campbell, 
and who fall in with his views in part, who are 
not included in the above description, they not 
yet being thoroughly indoctrinated. It is tho- 
rough converts to which we refer. 

Among his other pre-eminent qualificati 
would appear that Mr. Campbell is an 
an.4 The following extract will show that he is 
one anty inst the law. These are his 

words :— 


ve 
But to return te Mount Sinai. The pre- 
liminaries were, una voce, without a dissent- 
ing voice, agreed to. The constitution was 
ronounced by the living God, in words audi- 
le, and distinctly heard by about two mil- ` 
23 





ona, it 
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lions of people. It was written also by the fin- 
ger of God upon two blocks of marble. This 


constitution was perfectly political. Few seem 
to appreciate its real character. Many insipid 
volumes have becn written upon it, both since 
and before Durham wrote a quarto volume on 
the Ten Commandments. Some have called it 
the moral law, and made it the law of the whole 
spiritual kingdom; affirming that Adam was cre- 
ated under it, and that even the angels were un- 
der it an a rule of life; nay, that it is now, end 
ever will be the law of the whole spiritual world. 
Yes, indeed, though it speake of fathers, mo- 
thers, wives, and children, houses, lands, slaves, 
and cattle, murder, theft, and adultery; yet it is 
the moral code of the universe.” 

“I remember well when I was about to be 
cut off from a Baptist Association for affirming 
that this Covenant or Constitution at Sinai was 
not the Moral Law of the whole universe, nor 
tho peculiar rule of life to christians. Another 
shade of darkness, and one degree more of po- 


litical power on the side of three or four very | Y 


illiterate, bigoted and consequential regular Bap- 
tists, would have made a John Huse or a Jerome 
of Prague of me. But there was not quite dark- 
nese nor power enough, and therefore I am yet 
controlling this feather which makes the mould 
for those characters you now read.” 

Here we perceive that the law uttered from 
the mouth of God himself, ratified by the most 
awful interposition of the divine presence, and 
recognized and expounded by our blessed Sav- 
iour, ie nothing more than a secular policy, a 
worldly constitution. See how extremes meet! 
Excessive Arminianism and Antinomianism are 
more nearly allicd than at first we should imag- 
ine. Was the holy law given at Sinai nothing 
more than a form of government? 5 Was that 
tremendous covenant nothing more than a sort 
of treaty upon which the people were to coalesce? 
Were the Israelites not a nation before this time? 
What were they in Egypt? What were they 
during their sojourn in the wildemess? 6 Did 
ever any system of secular policy teach the love 
of God and the love of our neighbor?7 The 
history of the world cannot produce an instance. 
Mr. Campbell is surely thinking of the coming 
debates of the Virginia Convention, of which it 
is understood he is to be a member. Perhaps 
he is already preparing his speeches. Hois ma- 
turing the whole doctrine of Constitutions, and 
means to bring in Moses as the first Exemplar. 8 
The fable of the river fish which played off into 
the sea, and was soon overmatched, one might 
Suppose, would offer a seasonable hint to him. 9 
—Col ian Star. 

Note 1. I never wrote nor spoke one word 
against any “moral law.” Define your moral 
jaw, Mr. Brantly; and then call bible things by 
bible names. 

2. I will not rank among my advocates any so 
ignorant of the Old and New Institution, as the 
writer of these remarks, though ever so well 
skilled in the traditions of the elders, or in the 
— of E y ptian theology. 

. Who told you, Mr. Brantly, that such were 
ray converts? Do you know them all? or are 
you the judge of all hearts? 

4. Yes; call me antinomian, then arminian, 
then heretic, then socinian, then deist, and the 
work is done. The ninth commandment aays, 
in my Bible, “ You shall not bear false testimo- 
ny against your neighbor.” How does it read in 
your “ moral jaw,” Mr. Brantly? 

5. Every law that the Most High promulged, 
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was nothing more then a form of government. 
Did he ever promulgo a law which was not to 
ern men individually or collectively? 

6. This gentleman s as ignorant of the 
Jewish history, as of the genius of their religion. 
It was only three months after their departure 
from Egypt, until this constitation was ratified 
and carried into effect. 

7. Yes; God’s constitution and secular policy 
did it. The “royal constitution, or_royal law,” 
governing Israel, and that of the Lord Messiah 
governing the New Kingdom, made piety and 
morality the best policy. But Mr. Brantly will 
have something else to be better worldly policy 
for a nation than piety and morality; and thinks 
that the Governor of the world is like himself. 

8. This is pitiful indeed! Whet convincing 
logic! What does it provet—that I am doing 
whi he says? No: for I have never written 
one sentence on the subject. What then does it 

rovet—that my views are erroneous? No, 

hatthen? that Mr. Brantly has the jaundice? 


es. 
9. And that is what Mr. Brantly fears. I wish 
that he would keep in shallow water, only let it 
be clear. 

I can find leisure only to remark, that I am 
sorry to witness such a spirit breathed from a 
“teacher in Israel” as that in the ‘Star’? of the 
29th August. If I thought Mr. Brantly was as 
ignorant of the constitution of the theocracy, and 
as negligent a reader of the essay to which he 
alludes, as these cynical remarks import, he and 
his readers would merit my sympathy rather than 
my censure. But Í cannot think that there is 
such an ignorance or such a negligence. I must, 
in spite of all my charities, impute these invidi- 
ous remarks to the spirit of this world. I am 
sorry to find Mr. Brantly so entirely unacquaint- 
ed with me, and with the cause | advocate; and 
worse than all, that he has so little regard for 
the Author of the Christian Religion. it is of 
no consequence that I call him to an account, or 
enter into a discussion with him: for he will not 
argue a single point with me. He will occasion- 
ally aim a poisoned arrow at me; or he will ad 
captandum vuigus, to inveigle those who do not 
read, and will not read for themselves, occasion- 
ally throw out such slanders and insinuations as 
those above quoted. I wit! not now analyze 
them. They speak forthemselves. My readers 
will please again read the essay from which he 
has taken his text. 

If I do not, before my essays on the Jewish 
and Christian Dispensations are closed miake it 
manifest to the impartial, that these preachers of 
the law, neither understand what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm, then I will assent to be gov- 
erned by the doctrines and commandments of 
men; and forthe sake of an honorable editor- 
ship and a rich congregation, agree to preach 
whatever the prejudices of the age require. 


Spitor C. B. 
September 17, 1829. 





Election.—No. LIHI. 


Tm following sentence is found in our last es- 
say: “ Having ascertained in a summary way 
the elector, the person first elected, the ends of 
the election, the time when it began, and when 
it shall terminate, I shall speak of the principle 
on which it proceeda,” &c. Let us then speak 
of the principle on which a person might, at any 
time, be admitted into the elect institution, of 
church of God and Christ. 

1. This election divides itself into two great 
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departments, the Jewish and Christian churches, 
the first receiving its members on the grose, lim- 
ited, and partial principle of the flesh, i. e. rela- 
n Abrham by the line of Isac and Ja- 
cob. e second, admitting its members on the 
exalting, universal, and impartial principle of 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

2. The election of individuals to church privi- 
legee in the first of these principles, viz: Fieshly 
relationship, can be justified only by the fac 
that in the infancy of the world, the rudeness o 
the age, &c. rendered the introduction of the 
higher and more refining principle of faith, if not 
impossible, at least altogether impolitic, in re- 
gard to the ends to be accomplished by the in- 
stitution. 

I need not observe that the change of princi- 
ple from to faith occurred at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that many of the 
Jews, who stood in the first apartment of the 
election, failed to be received into the second for 
want of the proper principle of faith in Jesus. 
But the limited nature of family descent, the ex- 
tent of belief as the first principle of Christian- 
ity, the degradation of the infidel Jews, and the 
elevation of the believing Gentiles, are all set 
forth by the apostle, in the following beautiful 
allegory, in his letter to the Roman disciples: 
“ Now tf some of the branches were broken off, 
and you, who are a wild olive, are engrafted in- 
stead of them, and are become a joint partaker 
of the root and fatness of the olive, boast not 
against the branches, for if you boast against 
them you bear not the root but the root you.” 

You may say, however, the branches were 
broken off, that I might be grafted in. 

“True—by unbelief they were broken off, and 
you, by faith, stand; be not high minded, but 
fear—For if God spared not the natural branch- 
es, perhaps neither will he spare you. Behold 
then, the goodness and severity of God: towards 
them who fell, severity; but towards you, good- 
ness, if you continue in his goodness; otherwise, 
you also shall be cut off; and even they, if they 
abide not in unbelief, shal! be grafted in, for God 
is able to graft them in. For if you were cut 
off from the olive, by nature wild, and contrary 
to nature were grafted into the good olive, how 
much rather shall those who are the natural 
branches be grafted into their own olive?” 

The Magna Charta of the whole elect institu- 
tion are the covenants made by God with Abra- 
ham; from the superior and inferior branches of 
which are derived what the apostle, in Heb. viii. 
calls the new and old, the first and second, the 
inferior and better; or, in other words, the Jewish 
and Christian, covenants, i. e. the law and the 
gospel—the one enjoyed by the Jews on the foot- 
ing of flesh, the other by men of all nations on 

faith. It is thus the apostle, by a metonymy of 
principle and privilege, styles the law flesh, and 
the gospel faith. The infancy and rudeness of 
the age of law, is indicated by the apostle in the 
following metaphor: “So the law was our school 
master until Christ.” Again allegorically— 
‘Now I say, as long as the heir is a minor he 
differs nothing from a bondman, although he be 
lord of all; for he is under tutors and stewards, 
until the time before appointed by his father.” 
The grossness of flesh i relationship and the 
spirituality of faith, together with the substitution 
of the last for the fret of these principles, is thor- 
oughly enforced upon the Galatians, in the alle- 
gory of Sarah and Hagar: “Cast out woe the 
scripture) the bond maid and her son; for the 
son of the bond maid shall not inherit with the 
son of the free woman. ——— brethren, we 
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(christians) are not the children of the bond maid, 
but of the free woman: și. e. not of flesh but 
of faith. It must be manifest, therefore, from 
what has been written, that the entire election 
has been managed, first and last, upon these two 
principles, and that the one half now superseded 
the other. 

I shal! close this paper with two or three re- 
marks upon faith and family relationship: It is 
on thie limited and partial principle of birth or 
blood, that the old world has obtained its chiefs, 
judges, dictators, kings, sultans, emperors, priests, 
&c. and the consequence has been that an alar- 
ming proportion of such officers has proved the 
worst of tyrants and knaves. The fact is, that, 
in the old world, 2 man may, by family connex- 
ion, become the heir both of religious and civil 
offices, to which neither his talents nor character 
at all entitle him. Yet this was just the princi- 
ple on which the Jews obtained their kings and 
priests; nay, it was the principle, also, on which 
they were introduced into the church. Their 
priests, therefore, were most corrupt. Nadab 
and Abihu were slain of the Lord, and the two 
sons of Eli also perished in their immorality and 
presumption. The arrogance of Rehoboam is- 
sued in the dismemberment of the kingdom; 
and but few of his successors were famous for 
piety. Religion flowing from family pride went 
on apace until the appearing of John and Jesus, 
the first of whom told the eople not (now) to 
say “We have Abraham for our father;” and 
the last that they must be “born again,” if they 
would enter into the reign of the Messiah; not 
that the new birth and faith are the same thing, 
for they are not. The new birth is a thing pro- 
pores to the believer in Jesue—Nicodemus be- 
ieved, and to him it was said,“ You muet be 
born again.” i. e. of water and Spirit. Preachers 
are very apt to mistake here, and to tell the un- 
believing man that he must be born again; but 
it is a fact that no unbelieving man can be born 
again. The srciptures expressly assert that “ to 
those only who received him he gave the power 
of becoming the sons of God, even to those who 
believe upon his name; who are born not of 
blood, nor of flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God ;” i. e. by water and Spint—the way which 
he willshis children to be born to him on the prin- 
ciple of faith. The — defines faith, in gen- 
eral, to be “the confidence of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen; of course 
christian faith, in particular, must be an acsent 
to the evidence of the existence of the Messiah, 
though we do not see him, and a confident reli- 
ance on him as one who means what he says, 
and who will perform what he has promised. 
Thue true behtef engegee both the head and 
heart of a man. “Hethat comes to God must 
not only believe that he exists, but that he is a 
rewarder of those who diligently seek him.” 
This definition is illustrated in the tith chapter 
of Hebrews, by the faith of Abel, Enoch, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Moses, and his parents, 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, David, Samuel, and the 
prophets. But as Cain believed in the existence 
of God, without exercising any confidence in 
him as a rewarder of his worshippers; 80, many 
now have only the one balf of true faith, and be- 
lieve that Christ exists, without having the least 
confidence in either him, his words, or his insti- 
tutions. Hence they wont be baptized, th 
wont be born again, neither ought they, until 
they can trust his words. Sinners, look to the 
history of his faithfulness. 

I would observe that the teachers of christian- 
ity ought g to go out of the Bible for a a 
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nition of faith. In regard to the origin of faith, 
I would just observe, that, like our affections, it 
is not dependent upon the will, but upon evi- 
dence. Other powers of the mind, ae recollection, 
imagination, &c. ate dependent on the will in 
their exercise, while the will itself issolely under 
the direction of that law which governs all ani- 
mated nature: viz. the desire of happiness. — 
Mean is possessed of other powers of acquiring 
knowledge besides the power of believing; for 
he is a creature of sense and reason, as well as 
of morality: but while for the propagation and 
education of mankind, God has laid hold of ap- 
petite, passion, reason, &c., rather than faith; 
yet it must be granted that we cannot see how 
our gracious Father, in bestowing upon our fall- 
en family a system of morale, should make the 
practice of it to pacans upon any other princi- 
ple than that of belief. Faith and sense act with 
supreme power among mankind, and are the 
two most universal principles of our nature.— 
Thoy are very closely allied to each other; and 
it is not easy to say where the one begins and 
the other ends. Had the Divine Father predica- 
ted our salvation upon a fine imagination, 8 
sirong memory, a piercing intellect; military, 
philosophic, and litera ent; upon high birth, 
or even good morals; then we should have seen 
coming up to the christian altar our Homers, 
Virgils aud Miltons; our Lockes and Newtons; 
our Washingtons, Alexanders, &c., and men 
might have complained. But so long as it is 
written, * He who believes and ie baptized shall 
be saved,” no one who has ears to hear, and feet 
to carry him to the water, has the least ground 
of complaint. The principle, then, on which 
christian election proceeds, is faith, a power of 
action in human nature alike distinguished for 
its utility, purity and universality. Pair. 


Election.—No. IV. 

We now come to speak of the sovereignty of 
God, and the point of aur religion at which it ap- 
pears. 

In order to arrive at our conclusions with ef- 
fect, I would observe that the following phrases 
are used in scripture to mean the same thing: 
‘justification from sin,” “righteousness of God,” 
“ righteousness of faith,” * forgiveness of sins,” 
“remission of sins.’ If the reader will bear 
these phrases in mind, I shall show him shortly 
how the same sentiment comes to be varied into 
five different expressions by the scripture’s wri- 
ters. 

Meanwhile, let us peep at the history of the 
remission of sins among the Jews. The Jewish 
religion was exceedingly comforting to the man 
of God in this respect; much more so, indeed, 
than modern christianity; for if a man sinned, 
the Lord had appointed five different sorts of an- 
imals, as the mediums of remission. These 
were calves, lambs, kids, turtle doves and youn 
pigeons, any of which the man of God coul 
carry to the altar, and by confession at the sanc- 
sany obtain forgiveness of the God of Israel. 

If a man feared God, he would have been 
very poor who could not muster a pair of young 
pigeons. But if he could not, the Lord had ap- 
pointed what was styled “the poor man’s offer- 
ing” If, says the law, “he (the sinner) be not 
ablo to bring two turtle doves, or two young pi- 
geons, then he that sinned shall bring for fis 
offering the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour 
for a sin offering; he shall put no oil upon it, 
neither frankincense; for it is a sin offering.” 
Again—“ Then the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for him as touching the sin that he hath 
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sinned in one of these Fo apecified in the be- 
inning of the chapter,) and it shall be forgiven 
Fim n .ch. v. As rich snd poor were liable 
to commit sin, these different animal offerings 
were evidently appointed with a reference to 
the different degrees of wealth among the wor- 
shippers—while the very poor and destitute 
were permitted to present what we have seen 
was called “the poor man’s offering,” stript of 
every article, of oil, wine, and frankincense, 
which could render it expensive. Thus our 
heavenly Father, in giving a law, made all pos- 
sible provision for the comfort of the worshipper, 
by instituting the above means of forgiveness. 

In christianity the institution for iorgiveness 
is baptism, which is not to be repeated, a real 
——— over the law remission: the Lord 
Jesus, by his precious blood, sanctifying in this 
way the believer once for ali (his life.) “Be 
baptized every one of you, in the name, (i. e. 
by the authority) of Jesus Christ for the iot- 
giveness of your eins. Thus the symbol of 
remission in the true religion is changed from 
animal blood to water; while the blood of Christ, 
between them, like the sun at the equator, 
reaches to the ends of the earth, and forms the 
real cause of pardon to all who ever shall be 
— from Abel to the resurrection of the 

ead. 

Now, I say, it is just here that the sovereignty 
of God appears in christienity in forgiving sins 
of men in the institution of baptiem, upon the 
principle of faith in the blood of Christ, as the 
great and efficacious offering for all. And now 
we shall see how the same sentiment came to 
be expressed in five different ways by the scrip- 
tures, while the phrase *‘ forgivness of sins” was 
the expression used among the vulgar of the 
Jewish nation. The doctors and teachers of 
law, more affected and technical, varied from 
the civil style, for the more learned and juridi- 
cal expressions, “ justification from sins,” “re- 
miasion of sins.” The Doctors, then, in speak- 
ing of the officers at the Temple, pronounced 
them “ justified,” and again they said they were 
constituted “righteous”? according to law, i. e. 
in offering they had done just what the letter 
of the law demanded; for had they not done 
80, the Lord ordered that every such person 
should be cut off from among the people. 

Now, the Apostle being a Jew, and infinitely 
skilled by his education in the technia of the 
Jewish lawyers, adopts their own phrases in 
discoursing with them on the subject of for- 
giveness, e. g. he says in the synagogue of An- 
tioch in Pisidia, “Be it known to you, there- 
fore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is presets to you the forgiveness of sins; 
and by him all that believe are justified from 
all things from which you could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.” And as the lawyers 
made use of the word “righteousness” in re- 
ference to remission, or to describe a person 
whose eins had been forgiven: so the Apostle, 
speaking of the baptized believer whose sins 
had been forgiven, and was justified in the lan- 
guage of the law, calis this the righteousness 
of God; because it was a righteousness granted 
by God; and the righteousneas of faith, because 
it was on the principle of faith in the Son of 
God, that any one was allowed to approsch 
baptism. I pertinaciously keep baptism in view 
in this matter, both because the scriptures make 
it the institution of forgiveness, and because it is 
altogether unusual both in law and religion, 
either to forgive or condemn on account of a la- 
tent principle. Faith is not justification; forgive- 
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ness or remission is justification; and faith is the 
principle, and the only principle too, on which 
remission can be obtained. Now both faith in 
Jesus, and baptiam for remission, were novelties 
to the Jews; and it was in the promulgation of 
these things that they took offence; and God's 
sovereignty is exerted in the changing of the 
righteousness by law for the righteousness by 
faith, and in offering the last not to Jews only, 
but to Gentiles also, and in degrading the for- 
mer from their encient standing for not embra- 
cing. the good message of favor. 

ben we consider the display of God's sov- 
ereignty in the introduction of christianity, it ap- 
pears both immense and absolute: absolute, be- 
cause he consulted no one among men or angels; 
immense, because it swept away at one stroke 
all that the world of both Jews and Gentiles ac- 
counted holy and venerable. The law wasa 
ponderous and imposing establishment. Its the- 
ology and morality distinguished it from, and 
rendered it superior, infinitely superior to, all the 
systems of the Gentiles. 

The sanctuary and its inestimable furniture, 
the altar, the priesthood, and the services, con- 
sisting of offerings, sacrifices, washings, meat 
and dnak offerings, &c. their tithes, feasts, fasts, 
synagogues, and books of law, with their psalters 
and k of prophecies, that these, all these, 
founded upon divine authority, most flattering to 
the senses, and handed down to them from the 
most remote antiquity, should be abandoned for 
the sake of Christ and the remiesion of sins, 
with the other remote advantages held out by 
christianity, was what the Jews could not con- 
template but with amazement mingled with ab- 
horrence. Yet did the Divine Father, in his 
absolute and uncontrolled sovereignty, command 
all the Jews every where to do this, and to do it 
too on pain of incurring his highest displeasure : 
but the same sovereignty which withdrew au- 
thority from the law of Moses, denounced at the 
same time the superstition of the whole world 
besides, and ordered all men every where to re- 
pent and believe the gospel; and here it is that 
the sovereignty of God appears in our religion in 
all its sublimity. What! denounce the religion 
of the world, and introduce a new one!! Yes, 
all, all was condemned and withdrawn, and the 
aspirant after immortality left with nothing be- 
fore him to save and encourage him in the thor- 
ny road through which he followed his Master, 
but the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ; every 
thing now called for spirit instead of letter, and 
love instead of law, until righteousness should 
be established in the earth, and christianity be- 
came the religion of the world. 

This oxbibition of the divine sovereignty, gaye 
birth to many questions between the Jews and 
Christians, the management and settlement of 
which devolved chiefly on the Apostles. Of 
these questions, the following are a few: the 
christian method of remission made them ask, 
“What profit there was in circumcision,” ù e. 
the law of Moses? and the admission of the 
Gentiles to this remission on the same footi 
with the Jews, made them enquire, “What ad- 
vantage then has the Jew? These two ques- 
tions are answered by the Apostle, in the 3d 
ehap. of his epistle to the Romans. The third ques- 
tion, was levelled at the very vitals of christiani- 
ty itself; for the remission being granted on the 
principle of faith, and consequently by a favor, 
and neither by works of law, or righteousness, 
which men had done. The Jews, from an igno- 
rance of human nature, and the true charaster 
of God, mistook the tendency of the A 
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doctrine, and esk thirdly, whether christianity 
wae not essentially this, “Let us sin that favor 
may ebound?” In reply, the Apostle shows that 
it was by faith end favor, that both Abraham and 
David were saved, and that law had originall 
issued in the death of the first of men, sil in all 
who came from his loins while the law of Moses 
which they all knew was good only for showing 
how severe and universally sin had taken hold of 
mankind. 

The casting off of the infidel Jews, gave oc- 
casion finally to the question— Whether God had 
not departed from his former character and vio- 
lated hie promise to Abraham? This question 
ie answered in the famous ninth chapter of the 
same Epistle, a portion of Holy Scripture which 
some Sectaries have most shamefully abused, 
but which I hope this view of the matter will ul- 
timately redeem from their partial and limited 
systems—Here the Apostle shows them that they 
considered it no more infringement of the divine 
cheracter when for popular purposes, he prefer- 
red their fathers, Isaac and Jacob, to Ishmael and 
Esau; and raised to the throne of Egypt Pharoah 
by whom he wished to make his power known, 
and who on account of his own bad character, 
should have been damned long before he was either 
drowned, or even made monarch of the land of 
Ham; but both Ishmael and Esau and Pharoah, 
and even they themselves, when cast off were 
treated by God in the only way their abominable 
character merited; and therefore, God dealt with 
them ae the potter does with a dishonorable 
vessel; he dashed and would dash them in 
pieces.—Moreover, the Apostle lets them know 
that the blessings of christianity, were never 
held out or promised indiscriminately to Abra- 
ham’s seed, but only to so many of them as be- 
lieved Justification from sin is a blessing, 
which, indeed, it were folly to offer to an unbe- 
lieving man, whether Jew or Gentile. 

Having given the reader a clue to the question 
of God’s Sovereignty, I shall now review some 
Scriptures which have been quoted as opposing 
the doctrine of the Christian Baptist, against the 
partial pickings of sectarianism. 

1. It is said, Romane viii, “Whom he fore- 
knew, he also predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the first 
born among many brethren.--Moreover, whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also justified; and 
whom he justified, them he aleo glorified."—Now 
what ie this, but that God, as may be seen from 
fect and from the ancient writings of the Ab Te 
ets, foreknew, that the Jews and Gentiles, indis- 
criminately, would believe on his Son, and for 
that, had predestinated or appointed them to 
share in his honors; he therefore, in the fullness 
of time, called them; remitted their sins, and 

lorified them as his only worshippers, by ma- 
ing to rest upon them, the Spirit of God and of 
Glory. 

But it is said: “Well then, he has mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will, 
he hardens.” Thie is true—and blessed be his 
holy name, that he will, if the scriptures mean 
what they say, have mercy on all who believe, 
not of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles also; 
and the unbelieving wretch who will not accept 
of pardon on the gospel plan, ought to be harden- 
ed and heated seven times in a furnace of fire; 
Romansix. The ancient idolaters were harden- 
ed, and the ease of the modern Jews illustrates 
this verse. Again it is said, Eph. lst chapter, 
“ According a8 he has elected us in him, before 
the foundation of the world.” This is also xy 
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true, and means just what it says; but, observe, 
that it is one thing to elect us in him, and quite 
another to elect us to be in him. It would be 
one thing to elect a Jackeonite, and another to 
elect 2 man to be a Jacksonite; the one would 
be to mako him a Jacksonite, and the other 
to elect a Jacksonite to some other matter; 
but there it was “Before the foundation of 
the world.” We many times determine who 
shall fill certain offices, so soon as we have 
succeeded in the election of a superior officer. 
Many Jacksonites were marked out for offices 
long before the general wee inaugurated; and 
so the disciples of the Messiah, were chosen 
to love and purity, before the foundation of the 
world—while the disciples of Mahomet, Confu- 
cius, and others have been appointed to no such 
distinction. 

But again, “No man can come to me un- 
less the Father draw him.” How common is 
this form of speech, even among ourselves! 
Who has brought you here, and what has drawn 
you here, are phrases which are current every 
where, and yet, who ever thinks that the charm 
or power by which one person is drawn after 
another ia a physical one. The power of draw- 
ing is moral, not physical, and so the Saviour, 
in the Sth John, says that no man could come to 
him, unless the Father draw him, beceuse the 

litical mob which he addressed, had followed 

im, from the gross and animal reason of having 

ot their bellies filled the night before with the 
oaves and fishes; paying no regard to the divine 
power which wrought the miracle, “ Verily, I 
aay to you, you followed me not because you saw 
the miracle, (Father in the miracle,) but because 
you did eat of the loaves and were oe 
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Kino anp QUEEN, VA., May 10, 1829. 

Mer. Epıror:—ix your remarks on the 16th 
Query, in the Christian Baptist, of March last, 
you say, “Millions have been tantalized by a 
mock-gospel, which places them as the fable pla- 
ced Tantalus, standing in a stream, parched with 
thirst, and the water running to his chin, and so 
circumstanced that be could not taste it.” There 
is a sleight of hand, or a religious legerdemain, 
in getting round this matter. In your answer to 
the 19th Query, in the Christian Baptist of April 
last, you have, I think, though I dare say with- 
out intention on your part, (aa I believe the re- 
marks on the 16th Query, were especially intend- 
ed for the populars,) given us a key to unlock the 
mystery contained in the sleight of hand busi- 
ness quoted above. The query reads thus: 
“ What does the Saviour mean in these words: 
tHe said to them, It is your pari ege tu know the 
secrets of the reign of God, but to those without, 
every thing is veiled in parables, that they may 
not perceive what they look at, or understand 
what: they hear.” Now you say “he means 
jue what he says. The language is exceeding- 

plain,” &c. And I think so too; and now for 
the key to unlock the sleight of hand, &c, You 
say, and I suppose you mean what you say, &c. 
You say then, Some persons in a future state 
will be beyond the reach of mercy; some are in 
the present; they have shut their eyes, alienated 
their hearts, seared their consciences, and most 
stubbornly resisted the Spirit of God. There ia 
a certain Crisis beyond which the moral disease 
becomes incurable,as well.as the physical. Some 
men have survived this crisis for a period. In 
the physical disea 
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when all physiciens know they are incurable. 
Itis not true in physics, that “ while there is life 
there is hope;’’ for there is life when there is no 
hope. Neither is it true as the hymn sings: 

= While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return.” 

Now many of the Jews, in the days of Joshua, 
of the Lord Jesus, and of the apostle Paul, had sur- 
vived thie crisis. The Saviour treated them ac- 
cordingly; and will be not be as merciful when 
he eits upon the throne of final judgment, as 
when he stood on earth, saying, * Come to me, 
all you weary and heavy burthened?” &c.— 
Most assuredly he will, yet he will condemn the 
wicked. Those persons then, from whom he 
studiously veiled the gospel, were those charac- 
ters he knew to be such as to exclude them from 
forgiveness and repentance. This ie a fact, and 
an awful fact, that under the Reign of Favor, it 
ie possible for men to become so depraved, so 
wicked, so hardened, as to be beyond the reach 
of cure. Unleas this fact be apprebended and re- 

rded, there will occur many porenges in both 

estaments inexplicable;” and I think so too, 
Mr. Editor, and thought so too, before 1 saw your 
remarks on the 16th Query, and 1 think the re- 
marke on the 19th Query afford a key, as I said 
before, to unlock this mysterioussleight of hand! 
Now the scriptures tell us that man is born into 
tho world ee a wild aes’s colt; yet vain man would 
be wise! But the upostle tells us, “Fur after 
that in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that beere.” Now from 
your remarks, it appears that there were at differ- 
ent periods of the world, men living, from whose 
hearts the gospel or grace of God, was studiously 
veiled, while you admit it may be so, at the pres- 
ent time. Now es none of our popular preachers 
do certainly know, whether there may not be 
some of this class of persons among the congre- 
gations to whom they preach, from whose hearts 
the Lord studtously reile the gospel, how would 
you have them to preach? Would you have them 
to tell a lie? and say, that each and every one 
of you can, by reading the sacred scriptures, be- 
come partakers of the divine nature? When the 
Lord may have scen ft to suffer a part of them 
to fulfil that promise, which says, ** Behold, you 
despisers, and wonder and perish, for I work a 
work in your day, which you shail not believe, 
though a man declare it to you?” Now if it ever 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save those that believe, I have no doubt but it 
eases him yet. For the gospel is preached by 
living witnesses, having the Spirit of Christ, who 
stand asin Christs stead, tor the purpose of durn- 
ing the minds of men, towards these things which 
are able, through divine grace, to make them 
(from whom the gospel is not veiled) wise to sal- 
vation; namely the word of God and prayer. 
One thing I do know, that the populars about 
here, (unless they be hypocrites,) think so, tor 
they labor night and day; and they preach the 
ancient gospel too, which I heard before I heard 
of you, Mr. Editor! They preach as they al- 
ways have done, saying, “ The time is fulfi it 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand, repent you, an 
believe the gospel.” Theoy say too, ‘tHo! every ono 
that thirsts, come you to the waters.” And they 
say, too, “Come to me all you weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘That “The 
Spirit and the bride say come, and let him that 
bears say come, and let him that is athiret come, 
and whosoever «well, let him come, and take the 
water of lifo freely.” They warn people, too, 


se they live hours and days | saying, “ Take hoed lest this come upon you.” 
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“ Behold, you despisers! and wonder and perish! 
for I work a work in your day, which you ahall 
not believe, though a man declare it to you!” 
Now, this is the way the populars preach about 
kere. I do not know how they preach in your 
part of the world. Now the Lord Jesus veils the 
ancient gospel which they preach now, just ashe 
used to do, from whom he pleased. According 
to the command, it ie the duty of all men to 
geek the Lord, for all have sinned. But God has 
mercy on whom he® will have merey, (as you 
have shown in your remarks in your answer to 
the 19th Query, quoted above.) A man, there- 
fore, cannot believet to the saving of his soul, 
unless God give him the power; for they that 
thas believe are blessed.t 

Be pleased to give this a place in your paper, 
and thereby oblige a subscriber, who is 

A Consrant READER. 


Reply to the above. 
Uron reviewing the sixteenth and nineteenth 
ueries referred to, it appears that the writer of 
the foregoing animadversions must have read 
these queries with a captious intention,—with a 
jaundiced eye. The sixteenth query explicitly 
states the exception which ie amplified and illus- 
trated in the nineteenth. Under the sixteenth 
query, p. 530, it is affirmed, “that all men, to 
whom the gospel is proclaimed, can believe it, 
if they choose; except such as have sinned so 
long against the light, as to have fallen into the 
slumber and blindness denounced against those 
who wilfully reject the counsel of heaven.” 
Now, the above quotations from the answer to 
the nineteenth query, page 538, are expressly 
confined to such characters. ‘ Those persons, 
then, from whom he studiously veiled the gospel, 
were those, whose characters he knew to be 
such, as to exclude them from repentance and 
forgiveness.” But how,in the name of com- 
mon sense, does the exclusion of such charac- 
ters, by the righteous judgment of God, from a 
participation of the blessings of the gospel, fur- 
nish a key for the relief of the popular preachers 
from the religious legerdemain, or sleight of hand 
business, alleged against them? Does it neces- 
sarily follow asa universal truth, that, because 
some men have go sinned as to render themselves 
incapable of reformation by the belief and obe- 
dience of the gospel, that all, to whom it comes, 
labor under the same incapacity? Or, does it 
necessarily -follow, that because some have so 
abused the divine goodness as to render it incon- 
sistent with the immaculate dignity of the di- 
vine character to admit them to a participation 
of the blessings of salvation; that all to whom 
the gospel comes must be considered precisely 
in the same condition? Surelyno. And if not, 
how does it go to relieve the populars from the 
impeachment of tantalizing mankind with a 
mock gospel, while they indiscriminately aseert 
the entire incapacity of all, to whom the word 
of salvation is sent, to believe and obey it? 
While they assert, that without something more 
than either the preacher or hearer can do, the 
pel can neither be believed nor obeyed; con- 
sequently, that it can only minister condemna- 
tion, for “he that believes not shall be damned.” 
Did Peter or Paul so preach the gospel either to 
Jews or Gentiles? Let the populars produce the 
specimen, and they will stand exonerated. But 
if radventure, will give them to the 
— — of the truth mc — 


It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
da that believe. F ii 


fa So, then, they that are of faith, are blessed, with faizh- 
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our correspondent seems mightily concerned for 
the character of the popular preachers. He al- 
leges their ignorance of the characters of their 
hearers; and gravely asks, “How would you 
have them to preach? Would you have them 
to tell lies? and say, that each and every one of 
you can,” &c. Surely no. We would not have 
them tell lies; nay, we would not have them even 
to hazard such a thing; and, therefore, would 
have them to preach just as did the apostles. 
When Paul preached to the Antiochians, Acts 
xiii. we may justly consider him as ignorant of 
the persona dinca of hie hearers, as any of 
our modern populars can be; and yet he did not 
tell them that they were incapable of believing; 
nor yet, “that every one of them could, by read- 
ing the sacred scriptures, become partakers of 
the divine nature.” Instead of this, he preached 
to them Jesus and the resurrection, and through 
faith in him the remission of sins, with certifica- 
tion, “that whosoever believes in him, is justi- 
fied from all things.» And concludes by warn- 
ing them to beware, lest that which was spoken 
by the prophets should come upon them; saying, 
“Behold, you despisera, and wonder, and per- 
ish,” &c, J.et our modern preachers go and do 
likewise; and they will neither risk preaching 
lies; nor yet expose themselves to the just cen- 
sure of tantalizing their hearers with a mock 
gospel, as they are in the habit of doing; when, 
after laboring with apparent fervor to convince 
and persuade their hearers, as Paul did in the 
passage above cited, they gravely conclude, by 
assuring them, that after all that can be said or 
done on both sides, it will be al! lost labor with- 
out the intervention of a supernatural influence, 
over which neither —— nor hearer has any 
control; so did not Paul nor any of the apostles. 
Nor have we a single petition for such an influ- 
ence on record in the apostolic writings; neither 
ae offered up by the apostles, nor by the churches 
at their request, in behalf of the success of the 
gospel in the conversion of sinners. 

It seems to have been the happiness of our 
correspondent to have heard the ancient gospel 
before he ever heard of the editor of the Chris- 
tian Baptist. Thie will not be thought strange, 
since the said gospel was in the world seventeen 
hundred years betore said editor was born. But 
the query is, Did he hear it from the populars? 
If we believe his own account of their charac- 
ter and preaching, we should think not. He 
styles them “living witnesses, who stand as in 
Christ’s stead.” ho preach, saying, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand; repent you, and 
believe the gospel.” According to these charac- 
teristics, we should first conclude that they are 
false witnesses, because they never witnessed 
one single item of what they preach, if eo be it 
is contained in the bible; for thie plain reason, 
they were born too late. We should next con- 
clude them shameless pretenders, if they assume 
to be in Christ’s stead, either to the church, or 
to the world; for none ever occupied thid place 
but the apostles, who had power on earth to for 
give sine, and to settle for ever all the affairs of 

is kingdom in this world. And lastly, as to the 
subject of their preaching, (if our informant be 
— that “the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
they belong not tothe gospel dispensation atall, 
but to the — dispensation of John the 
Baptist; for this was his text,—the subject of his 
introductory ministration. That the Baptist's 

ospel was really gospel; that is, good news, in 
its day, no one will question; also, that it is more 
ancient, than what we, at thie day, call the an- 
cient gospel, will be readily granted; but a 
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is this to the purpose? The ancient gospel, of 
Which we speak, began to be preached on the 
day of Pentecost, Acts, chap. ii. It announced 
the coronation of the King and the commence- 
mentofhis kingdom by the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven; with the remission of sins, through 
baptism, tọ every believing penitent sinner, 
thenceforth tothe end of time, that should take 
the benefit of the institution, divinely appoint- 
ed for that purpose. The successive publica- 
tion of this pure apostolic gospel is what we 
plead for, without any additions, or intermixture 
of human opinions. If our correspondent and 
his populars be in the full possession of thie bliss- 
ful, ancient, apostolic gospel, we should rejoice 
to know it: but from the spirit and tenor of the 
above communication, we have our doubtsthat itis 
far otherwise. For as already stated inthe close 
of the reply to the sixteenth query, “that only is 
gospel, which all can believe who wish to be- 
ieve.” Or, in other words, that only is good 
news to all, which presents a good adapted to 
the capacity, the condition, and reception of all 
that choose to receive it. And such most evi- 
dently, is the apostolic gospel. 
T. W. alias Tuos. CaurBeLL.® 





-a Query. 

Dip Christ die in our law room and stead, ac- 
cording to the popular preaching? 

Answer.—This is one of the many ignorant, 
—— vain questions, so strongly reproba- 
ted by the Apostle in his letters to Timothy and 
Titus; “whereof come envy, strife, railings, evil 
eee: perverse disputings of men of corrupt 
minda,” &c. “rather than godly edification which 
isin faith.” 

As an advocate for a genuine scriptural refor- 
mation by the re-exhibition of the ancient apos- 
tolic gospel and law of one delivered to 
the saints, I feel imperiously bound to protest a- 
gainst all such impertinent and unprofitable ques- 
tions, as have no direct tendency to godly edifi- 
cation, of which there are thousands in this spe- 
culative, contentious age. For thie purpose I 
would humbly suggest to all who desire to pro- 
mote and enjoy this desirable reformation, to 
mect all religious queries with a direct appeal to 
the Bible; viz. What does the Bible aay? Does 
it afford any dfrect and explicit information upon 
the subject? If so, well. Letit beso. But, if 
not, we have nothing to do with it. Let it pass 
as an untaught, unprofitable question, with 
which we have no concern. By so doing, we 
shal! continue in the Apostles’ doctrines for 80 
they teach. 

ut if this should not at all times satisfy the 
querist, we may next for his sake, reasonably ap- 
peal to common sense, by inquiring what good, 
what utility will result from the solution of the 
question, pore it could be solved with cer- 
tainty? ould it increase our faith, our hope, 
our love to God or man? ur piety, temperance, 
justice, benevolence? Would it make us more 
devout, moro humane, more humble, more pure, 
more spiritual? In short, would it advance our 
moral or religious character? If not, why spend 
time, why exhaust our mental energy in vain 
speculation? By proceeding thus, we shall avoid 
those vain janglinge and strifes of words, where- 
of comes envy, &c. so vehemently and repeated- 
ly prohibited by the Apostle. Of this sort is the 
above query. The gothic barbarism of its form, 
the awkward abstrusity of its import, consign it 
to the dark era of monastic ignorance, of scho- 


æ À Correspondent now at Bethany, to whom was re- 
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lastic jargon; the bible knows nothing about it; 
it shocke all commonsense. A thousand such 
questions sre not worth a drink of water. The 
bible furnishes a direct answer, in proper terms, 
to every important question thet can be proposed 
concerning the death of Christ, either by Jew or 
Gentile. The apostle to the believing Galati 
tellis them collectively, that “he gave himsel 
for our sins, that he might deliver ue from this 
resent evil world, according to the will of our 
God and Father.” To the Jews among them he 
declares, thet “God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law; that he might buy 
off those who were under law ;—-under the curse; 
and, that this was accomplished by the manner 
ofhis death; for it is written, “Accursed is every 
one that hangs on a tree.” To the believing Co- 
rinthiane—that “he died for our sins according 
to the scriptures.” To the believing Cretane— 
that “he gave himeeif for us to redeem us from 
all unrighteousness,” &c. &c. What need, then, 
for the above artificial barbarous question, except 
to support some abstruse ee theory? If 
we want to know why Christ died—why ona 
cross-—for what—for whom—the effects of his 
death, &c. the bible affords direct pertinent an- 
awers to all those —— queetions; and this 
should suffice. Why should we desire to be 
vainly wise above what is written? T. W. 





Tae following letter from Richmond, Virginia, 
is from an intelligent and amiable brother, who 
was called home to the king’s own country in 
August last. Eprrox.- 


“Ricumonp, Jone 12, 1829. 

“ Mr. Campbell, 
“ Dean Srrn—Yovr views of the christian re- 
ligion, as given by one who styles himself “A 
Lover of Truth,» in a communication to the 
Constitutional Whig, so entirely correspond with 
mine, that I cannot withhold my mite of encour- 


agement in the dissemination of your opinions. 


hey are based upon the Rock of Ages, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail againet them, nor 
all the arts of priestcraft subvert them. We are 
yet in that state of the church represented in 

evelations by the beast and his image. The 
time is coming, however, when the Angel of the 
Covenant shall preach the everlasting gospel. 

“‘ Sectarianism is, indeed, the greatest enemy 
to christianity. The Spirit of Christ never made 
a sectarian. Come from what source he may, 
he is none of Christ’s. The apparent good that 
is done by sectarians in spreading the gospel, 
arises rather from party emulation, than the love 
of our Master. Sectarianism has been, is now, 
and ever will be, so long as the monster lives, a 

eat obstacle to the progress of christianity.— 

a this need illustration? Send forth, as mis- 
sionaries, to a heathen people, a Romish pricst, 
an Episcopal clergyman, a Presbyterian, a Bap- 
tist, and a Methodist. Each in the pomp and 
circumstance of his peculiar tenets, styling him- 
self the ambassador of Christ, teaches the chris- 
tian religion—ail in different forma, and none 
adhering simply to the Book which all! profess 
to follow. hat is the conclusion of these poor 
heathen, forming a judgment, as all ignorant 
people do, from the sight {—any other, methiaka, 
than that these ambassadors ere sent by one 
Master for one and the same purpose. And rea- 
soning to prove it would be in vain. Eve 
chriatian knows that this is a stumbling bloc 
to unbelievers, even in christian countries, where 
the people are comparatively enlightened. The 
mischiefs of sectananism are not confined — its 
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effects on the heathen. This monster still tyran- 
nizes in our land of liberty and gospel ligbt, and 
thousands are kept from the Redeemer by the 
shaking of his many heads. In this country 
sects are free, while sectarians are slaves to the 
prejudices end dogmas of their sect. 

“ Where is the love of Christ, that when one 
would not sacrifice a cassock or a wax light, and 
another would not give a little more water, to 
save these souls from perishing; lest the pope 
the archbishop, the presbytery, or what not, o 
temporal lordlings, should anathematize? Here 
the civil law, as it should do, tolerates all reli- 

ions: but it does not follow that God will bless 
idolatry, will-worship, or any departure from the 
purity and simplicity of his instituted worship. 
We want missionaries to preach tho gospel to 
our doctors of divinity, right reverend, and reve- 
rend clergy, and faahonsble—very fashionable 
laity. 

“Sectarians will do some good by uniting on 
the Bible Society, if they do not counteract it by 
their sectarian Bible Classes. 

“Persevere to the end. You are in a good 
cause, and the Lord will own and bless your ef- 


“One that loves you for your work’s sake, 
“A Discrete or Curist.” 


Lovisa, Avaust 22, 1829. 

BROTHER CANPBELL-——Y ov will be much sur- 

riscd, no doubt, to hear of the rebaptism that 
Es lately taken place in this neighborhood, 
— county.) In the summer of 1827 sun- 

ry persons were immersed into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, by brother James 
M. Bagley. As some of those persons lived in 
the vicinity of the Fork church, Louisa county, 
it became a matter of question by said church, 
whether they should be received into their fel- 
lowship. 

They finally agreed to refer the matter to the 
last aseociation. This, however, was not done. 
One of those persons (a colored man) wishin 
to join the Fork church, could not be admitted, 
it seems, because he had been baptized in the 
tt new way,” as they said; that is, because the 

reacher said, “I immerse thee info the name,” 

cc. instead of “I baptize thee in the name,” &c. 
They determined, therefore, to hear his experi- 
ence over again, and to baptize him in the old 
way. On the first Sunday in June, he told his 
experience fo their satisfaction, and on the last 
Saturday in July he was rebaptized by the Rev. 
Timothy T. Swift!! after being disappointed 
several times; and the poor negro exclaimed, as 
he came out of the water, “ I an’t no Campbell- 
ite now™!!* Ia not this a new thing under the 
sun? And was it not taking the name of the 
Lord in vain in the most solema manner? When 
we consider all the circumstances of this case— 
that the preacher who immersed this Ethiopian, 
in 1827, was regularly ordained according to the 
Baptist order, and a member at that time of a 
regular Baptist church; a man of intelligence 

+ He should havo said, I, having been haptized Into my 
own experience, and agreeably to the commandment of 
Mr. Bwif, [am a Bwi now. Aa Mr, Bwilt in, perhapa, 
the firat protestant on earth who has evec committed such 
a deed, I think it due to him and to posterity, that he 
should have the honor of it—therefore, to diminguiah tbip 
dsm from all others, I move ihat it shall be called Swin- 
ism. in the vocabulary for tie next theological diction- 
ary Wallerism will he found to denaina the burning of tho 
holy scriptures; and Swiftism ihe rebsptiam of immersion 
into baptism, and of into into ix. If men can thus pro- 
fane the most sacred institution! in obedsence to their awn 
antipathics and envy. what “ark of the covenant” can 


gave the sanctuary of the Lord from the desolating abom- 
inations of the Roman eagiee?— Ep. C. B. 
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end of exemplary character—I say, when all 
these things are considered, should we not weep 
over the ignorance, and prejudice, and bigotry 
of many in this enlightened age? I am almost 
ashamed for the Baptists to make this commu- 
nication. But it ts our duty to expose every 
false way. . H. 





Tue following documents are worthy of an ùt- 
tentive perusal. A very amiable young physi- 
cian, of good education, and of a clear, discrim- 
inating mind, who lately embraced the ancient 
gospel, is addressed in the following letter from 
an Episcopalian minister, from whose cathedral 
he had strayed into the fold of Christ. The par- 
tics are both known to myself, and the circum- 
stances rclative to his immersion. This jetter 
was written to him by the reverend Episcopal 
teacher on hearing of his having rode off some 
hundred miles to be immersed for the remission 
of his sins. His reply to his former pastor, con- 
tains so much good sense and chnstian inde- 
pendence, that I could wish it to be read by ev- 
ery Epiecopalian in the United States. This 
young disciple, was formerly very taciturn when 
addressed by his pastor on religious topics, which 
will explain one allusion in his reply. Go 

D. C. B. 


Jury 9th, 1829. 

My Dear rouna Frienp,— Y ov will not, I trust, 
take it amiss if I exprees to you the surprize 
and regret with which I heard from your father, 
of the change in your religious sentiments. But 
my design in troubling you with this, is nota 
controversial one. I merely wish to set before 
your excellent judgment a iew reasons for ques- 
tioning the propriety of your course, even suppos- 
ing that your conclusion were a right one. 

Fou are the eldest of a numerous family; I 
believe I may add, the best endowed both by 
nature and by education, and engaged in a high- 
ly respectable profession. That you should be 
looked up to in a great degree by your brothers 
and sisters, and peculiarly cherished by your 
parents, is, under these circumstances, a very ra- 
tional consequence. That you are so, isa fact 
with which you must be perfectly acquainted. 
I do not myself know any young man, therefore, 
to whose opinions a more ready and favorable 
attention might have been expected to be paid 
by his immediate connexions, and certainly none 
who could have calculated more fully on being 
allowed, after due consultation, to have his 
own way. 

In the honor due to our father and mother, I 
am sure you will agree that a sacred regard to 
their feelings and their principles must, of neces- 
sity, be included; and that a son, who is at once 
warmly beloved and greatly respected by them, 
is the last who could, with any piety or justice, 
act without regard to either, or kow k any 
decision of his, the slightest contempt of their 
opinions. But in abandoning the church of your 
father, in which you had taken your place asa 
member in full communion, at your parents’ re- 
quest, and in doing this without one word of 
previous communication with them—without one 
attempt to debate the propriety of the measure 
with those towards whom the word of God di- 
rects every reasonable manifestation of gratitude 
and kind consideration—without a single exhi- 
bition of any anxiety to prepare them for the 
change, or of solicitude to lighten the blow about 
to be inflicted on their comfort and joy in their 
eldest and favorite child. Have you done as you 
would, one day, wish your son to do by yonr 

l 
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the Book of God, as J reclined on the verdant 
carpet of nature, beneath the luxuriant foilage 
of a T tree, I insensibly fell into a reve- 
rie. I beheld at a distance an elegant mansion, 
whose gothic minarets and battlements broke 
against the light, and whose lofty towers raised 
themselves towards the clouds. Presently a la- 
dy, with her train-bearer, descended from the 
building and entered intoa magnificent carriage, 
in waiting at the door, and attended by a retinue 
of servants, which then rapidly approached me, 
and halted near the place where I was. The 
lady immediately alighted and came towards 
me. Her person seemed to be adorned with the 
gorgeous trappings of fashion; her step was slow 
and measured; and the striking affectation of 
her manners could only have been acquired in 
what I was acounoned to hear called the high- 
est and politest circles. She thus addressed me: 
“My son, why have you forsaken my house? 
Why have you not appeared with me on the ap- 
pointed days, to render praises to my spouse and 
seek his face? Is not Christ my spouse? Do I 
not enjoy hie smiles? Behold I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing. 
My servants are many: they are clothed in si 
and fine linen; I reward them liberally, and they 
praise me, for J am pure and holy.” you did 
teach me, I replied, that you were the spouse of 
Christ; and in him who is altogether lovely, my 
soul delighted; therefore did I seek his face 
with you; but I perceived that he hid his face 
from you, and that I could not gain his smiles. 
You gave mea little book that I might praise 
him and cali to him by reading therein; but he 
told me that out of the abundance of my heart 
my mouth must speak, and not out of the abun- 
dance of your little book. Nay, your own apeech 
— you. Say yon, “Tam pure and holy? 
and does not your little book testify of you that 

ou are a “miserable sinner?” that you have “no 

ealth in you?” and that the “burden of your 
sing is intolerabic?” And truly you seem to 
mourn grievously for your iniquities, Would 
not sackcloth and ashes become your situation 
better than this gorgeous apparel? And Ibe- 
held also that hatred and enmity, revilings, drun- 
kenness, profanity, and every evil prevailed in 
the conduct of most of your children. O! you 
daughter of Babylon! if he whom you call your 
spouse, had ganctihed you, would not your chil- 
dren be holy? You did profess to appear before 
God one day in the week, while not only then, 
but during the whole week, your actions showed 
that your heart was far from him. Therefore, 
did I refuse to take any longer your counsel, but 
resolved to follow the directions of him who 
could not deceive me. My Lord smiled upon 
me, and in his presence my soul takes delight: 
therefore do l rejoice in the God of my salva- 
tion, who “never leaves me nor forsakes me.” 
Perceiving that pride curled her lip into an in- 
sulting smile of incredulity, I added, “You 
know not that you are wretched and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked.” Repent of 
your wickedness, therefore, and obey Christ. I 
now observed anger sparkling in her eyes; and 
her servants, emulous of each other, began to 
raise their voices in her eulogy, and withal occa- 
sioned such a din that it awoke me. 

I could not deny that the Ppiscopalisos; and 
the Presbyterians, and othersects had faith; but ] 
perceived that it was Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
end sectarian faith, producing nothing but Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, and sectarian works; that 
each would boast in his own scheme and hate 


his neighbor. I ae concluded it was high į place! -but I would have 
4 ` 
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time for me to apply to a teacher sent from God, 
and to take the holy scriftures ag my guide. 
Believing that my Heavenly Father meant what 
he said, and that in every thing essential to sal- 
vation his worde were plain, I threw behind me 
all sectarianism, and took up the bible. And I 
took it up with the resolution that what I discover- 
ed to be my Father’s will, I would endeavor to 
perform: and if the idea of consulting any hu- 
man being about the propriety of doing what I 
believed to be the command of God, hed ever 
entered my thoughts, it would have done so only 
to be discarded as a suggestion of Satan. 

Considering the Christian charch as it was 
first formed by the Apostles, and the ancient 
gospel as preached by Peter on tbe day of Pen- 
tecost, I perceived that faith in Jesus, as the Son 
of God and Saviour of einners, was the firet duty; 
the second, repentance; and the third, baptism 
for the remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; and the fourth, that we should walk in 
newness of life. 

Having been all my life dwelling upon the two 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ, i.e. re- 
pentance from dead works and faith towards 
God, (and, as far as my observation extends, this 
little primer constitutes the entire library of most 
sectarians, and the consequence is, that very few 
of them ever learn to read,) it beeame neces- 
sary for me now to think of baptism. I need 
not detail the progress of that examination which 
forced me to conclude that infant sprinklin 
was not baptism. Suffice it to say, that bot 
in the Septuagint and New Testament, I found 
that the words fasre and 8ssr:u signify to im- 
merse, or dip; and that to translate them thus 
would make complete sense and harmony of the 
passage in which they occur; whereas, to intro- 
duce the idea of sprinkling, would frequently 
make absolute nonsense of scripture, (ex. gra. 
Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5. Coloss. ii. 12, &c.) 1 also found 
that faith and repentance were absolute prere- 
quisites for christian baptism, if we wished it to 
be of any benefit to us, and that the word of God 
commanded me to be baptized for the remission 
of my sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Coming 
to this conclusion, therefore, I could not conceive 
that I was bound, by any principle, to consult 
my parente, or any body else, about the propriety 
of. fulélling this duty, any more than Abraham 
was to consult his wife Sarah about the propriety 
of sacrificing Isaac in obedience to the command 
of God. 

Besides thie, my father’s “feelings and prin- 
ciples” in religion, which you say, are worthy 
of “sacred regard,” I knew to be strictly and 
exclusively Episcopalian; and, as such, I con- 
sidered them unworthy of that regard. For I 
do not accustom myself to pay “t sacred regard” 
to any thing which I do not believe sacred and:# 
holy; and I cannot admit without reservation, a 
principle that sanctifies the “feelings and prin~ 
ciples” of all parents from those who cause their 
children to pass through the fire to Moloch, or 
set them beneath the wheels of the image of 
Juggernaut, to those who bring them up in papal 
superstition, or ae presume to “sprinkle 
them into Christ’s death,” (as their traditions 
would make the scriptures say,) while the pa- 
rents themselves, at the very time, though they 
may go to church, and the children, as soon as 
they are able, show by their works of unrighteous- 
ness whose children the word of God decleres 
them to be. 

I might, indeed, have gone as Lot went to his 
sons-in-law, and said, “Up, gt you out of this 

seemed as one — 
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mocked to them;” and I feered to rouse in my 
father those violent passions which it seems Epis- 
copalianism has no power to subdue, and by an- 
nouncing my intention to enlist them in the use 
of every means against its fulfilment; thus giving 
occasion to sin, and finally obliging me to com- 
mit a positive act of disobedience. 

And taking another view of the matter: re- 
ligion never was the subject of conversation 
between me and my father, and I never per- 
ceived him to be interested in it. As long as I 
remained quiet in that net which human inge- 
nuity and the prejudice of education had thrown 
around him and his forefathera, and in which I 
was retained from my infancy; aslong as I “went 
to church,” as the phrase is, all was well. My 
being a christian seemed to be a secondary con- 
sidcration, or rather no consideration at all. I 
know not how he could expect me to consult him 
in a matter in which I never saw him interested, 
end about which he never conversed with me. 

Obcying the command, therefore, without con- 
Bulting man, I received, to use the words of the 
Presvyterian Confession of Faith, and the dec- 
laration of the 27th Article in Episcopacy, ‘tthe 
sign ond seal of the covenant of grace, of re- 
generation, of the remission of sins, and of giving 
up to God through Jesus Christ, to walk in new- 
ness of life.’ And, oh! that all poor sinners 
might experience with me that the promises of 
God are “yea and amen;” that he will bless 
them who trust in him; that he is able to forgive 
sin; that the yoke of Christ is casy and his bur- 
den light: and thatthe Holy Spint is indeed “a 
Comforter.” “Why should the children of a 
King go mourning all their days? Why not 
lay their sins at the feet of Jesus, and flounder 
no more in the slough of Despond, but wash in 
the laver that stands between the tabernacle and 
the altar, that, as kings and priests, they may 
serve the Lord in the beauty of holiness. “ Praise 
the Lord, O my soul! and all that ia within me 
praise his holy name. Praise the Lord, O my 
soul! and forget not all his benefits: who forgives 
all your sin, and heals all your infirmities. Who 
saves your life from destruction, and crowns you 
with mercy and loving kindness.” 

To conclude the matter, I have thus escaped 
quietly from these Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
nets; and my father is displeased. How much 
fo you may judge would his displeasure 

ave been, if my deliverance had been accom- 
plished in defiance of his efforts to prevent it. I 
rejoice in the liberty and light of the gospel, and 
in communion with the church of Christ, where 
we are all brethren, and where we enjoy all that 
biesscdness that is promised to those whom men 
revile, and slander, and persecute. Unfortunate 
sectarians! the world does not hate or persecute 
yous for the world loves its own. I am happy; 
ut my father is angry. And this is strange— 
that he should mourn for me—that my joy has 
become his sorrow, and my happiness his dis- 
pleasure. Do his Episcopalian * feelings and 
ponpe teach him to show his affection for 
is children by rejoicing when they are in dark- 
ness and distress, and have the “spirit of bond- 
age continually to fear,” and can enjoy no com- 
fort in religion, no confidence towards God, no 
certainty of remission of sins, no power to walk 
in newness of life; and to mourn when they are 
joyful in the God of their salvation; when they 
ave received the spint of adoption, and rejoice 
in the glorious liberty of the children of God? 

The free and plain manner in which I have 
declared my motives, may, perhaps give occasion 
to offence and misconstruction. M 
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not been to offend, but to speak the truth; and 
that I may not be misconstrued, 1 will observe 
thet my observations have not been directed 
against any individual, but against that principle 
of parental dictation in religious matters which 
my father claime as his nght. This may do 
among Episcopalians, who, from the Bishop to 
the sexton, seem to me to delight in doing all 
things “by authority” of men. But I am not 
amenable to their rules. I call no man master, 
for I think I have but one master, even Christ; 
and that to his own master every one must 
etand or fall. My affection for my parents is 
unabated. To my heavenly Father my first 
obedience and love is due, and in heavenly 
oe he alone should be consulted. To my 
earthly parems my obedience in things not in- 
terfering with rights of conscience, and abun- 
dant gratitude is due; since they labored for 
my comfort in temporal things, and incurred ex- 
pense, and bestowed opportunities of education 
on me, more than I deserved or duty required 
of them. In making changes in my situation 
as it regards earthly things, therefore, their 
“ feelings and principles” 1 would consult, and 
consider that I can only show my gratitude for 
their kindness by rendering to them that assist- 
ance in all things which the Lord will cnable 
me to afford, an paying to them that respect 
which, as my earthly parents, they are entitled 
to receive. You seem to think that my mother 
regrets my happiness more than my father. You 
are in error. She rejoices in it. One presents 
the picture of “ Affection conquered by Pride ;° 
the other, ‘“* Pride conquered by affection.” I 
think I have acted in this matter exactly as I 
would be done by, and that I could not set a 
better example to my brothers and sisters, than 
that of consulting and obeying God rather than 
man. 

As to your insinuation that a desire to please 
others influenced me, I can only deny it. The 
person you allude to never advised me to re- 
ceive baptism, or to leave the Episcopal church, 
though he had ample opportunity to do so. It 
gives him pleasure, indeed, to behold—nay, 
“ there is py in heaven over one sinner that re- 
pents.” hy do you and my father mourn 
upon sdch an occasion? This denial, however, 
I suppose will not avail with my father; and I 
can only say, that against blindness of prejudice, 
violence of passion, and obstinacy of unbelief, I 
will not condescend to defend either him or my- 
self in any other way than by simply declaring 
that such stories are slanderous and false. 

Finally, lest any thing I have said should cause 
the church of Christ to be misrepresented, I will 
observe, that for many years, in different parts 
of Europe, a few of the sheep of Christ, in vari- 
ous sects, have recognized their Mastcr’s voice, 
and refused to listen to the voice of a stranger: 
from some congregations, two or three—from 
others, eight or ten, separated themselves, and 
resolved to take the scriptures as their guide. 
All these appear to have fallen on the same 
plan, without any knowledge of each other, i. e. 
the plan formed by the Apostles. And thia“ wild 
fire,” as you like to call it, (in contradistinction, I 
suppose, to the glimmering taper of Episcopacy,) 
is now making its way in America. In many 
districts Babylon’s bells are tolling, and many 
of the clergy have been released from the bondage 
of sectarianism, and are now preaching the an- 
cient gospel; while others are terrified because 
the hope of their gains is in danger of being 
lost.” We have the same God, the same Sa- 


y wish has; viour, the same Spirit, the same Bible, the same 
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faith, that the people of God scattered among 
the sects, have. All are admitted among us 
who profess faith in Christ as the Son of God 
and Saviour of sinners, and have the seal of re- 
mission of sins through his precious blood; and 
every one is immediately expelled and delivered 
over to Satan, whose behavior does not corres- 
pond to this profession. Nor can a disorderly 
person be long undiscovered; for, as under the 
reign of Jesus the blind see, and the deaf hear; 
so also do the dumb speak, (of which miracle 
you yourself will acknowledge me to be a living 
example;) and being thus possessed of all our 
faculties, we keep a watchful eye over our own 
conduct and that of our brethren. 
also the same liturgy and confession of faith 
which the church had in the days of the Apos- 
tles; and we can only say to the sects, “Show 
us your faith by your liturgy and your confes- 
sions of faith, and we will show you our faith by 
our works.” 

I might speak more fully upon many points, 
but as the interruptions of businesshave already 
detained me, and the letter has extended beyond 
ordinary limite, I will ciose by observing that 

rour knowledge of “thie way” is very limited. 

ou merely seem to know that “it is every 
where spoken against.” And now do not rea- 
son, religion, and prudence concur in sayin 
to you, do not speak or act ignorantly; “ for, i 
it be of God you cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
you be found to fight against God?” 

That the purity and simplicity of the ancient 
gospel may cease to be foolishness to men, and 
that the elected by God may be enabled to walk 
worthy of thcir high vocation, is my prayer to 
him who is able and willing to save all who 
come to him through Christ our Lord. 


Discrrvivs. 
Essay on the Eighth day. 
& As every thing belonging to the New Dis- 


pensation was prefigured and shadowed forth 
under the Old, so we shall find that different ty- 
pical intimations were given of this change of 
the day of weekly rest. The eighth day is par- 
ticularly distinguished throughout the Old Tes- 
tament. Circumcision was to be administered 
to children on the eighth day. The first born 
of cattle which belonged to the Lord, were not 
to be received till the eighth day of their age. 
On the cighth day, and not before, they were 
accepted in sacrifice. On the eighth day the 
consecration of Aaron and his sona was com- 
piera and he entered on his office as priest.— 

he cleansing of the leprosy, which was typical 
of cleansing from sin, took place, after various 
ceremonics, on the eighth day. The same was 
the case as to those who had issues, and also re- 
specting the cleansing of the Nazarites. On the 
feast of tabernacles, the eighth day was a Sab- 
bath, and was called the great day of the feast. 
On the first day of this feast thirteen bullocks 
were offered; on the other six days the number 
of bullocks was decreased by one each day; so 
that, on the seventh day, there were only seven 
bullocke offered. But on the eighth day the 
number was reduced to one bullock, after which 
these sacrifices were ended. At the dedication 
of the temple, when it was completed or per- 
fected, the ark of the covenant being placed in 
it, Solomon kept the feast seven days, and all 
Isracl with him; and, on the eighth day, they 
made a solemn assembly. Ezekiel, in his vision 
of the city and temple and land, towards the 
end of his prophecies, saya, “Seven days shal! 
they purge the altar, and purify it, and they 
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shall consecrato themselves; and when these 
days are expired, it shall be, that upon the 
eighth day, and so forward, the priest shall inake 
yont offerings upon the altar, and your peace of- 
erings, and I will accept you, says the Lord.” 
Now let the correspondence of the epirit with 
the letter be observed. 

“On the eighth day, when Jesus rose from 
the dead, those who were dead in their sins, and 
the uncircumcision of their flesh, were quicken- 
ed together with him in whom they are circum- 
cised. On that day he was received as the first 
born from the dead. On the eighth day he was 
accepted as a sacrifice. On the eighth day, when 
e was “consecrated for ever more,” he enter- 
ed on his office as a priest; for while on carth 
he was not a priest. On the eighth day he 
cleansed his people from sin. On the cighth day, 
having by one sacrifice for ever perfected those 
that are sanctified, he made an end of sin offer- 
ing. On the eighth day, the temple of his body 
being raised up, and perfected through euffer- 
ings, his disciples, on that day, hold solemn as- 
semblies. And upon the eighth day, and so 
forward, he, as that priest who having consccra~ 
ted himself for evermore, entered into the holi- 
est of all, and who “ever lives to make inter- 
cession” for his people, stands at the altar, as the 
Apostle John beheld him, having a golden cen- 
ser with much incense, which he offers with the 

rayers of all sainte, upon the golden altar which 
1s before the throne."— Haldane’s Evidences. 
Moses. 

& Moses at his birth, was saved from the gen- 
eral slaughter of the infants of the Israclites 
which took place by a tyrant’s command, and 
was afterwards compelled to flee into a forcign 
country to save his life. Moses, accredited by 
the signs and miracles which he was enabled to 
perform—the meekest of men—and the most 
distinguished prophet, whom the Lord knew 
face to face, was the deliverer of his peovle from 
Egyptian bondage. He was the lawgiver of Is 
Tael, He was their leader in their journey through 
the wilderness to the promised land; and above 
all, the mediator of that covenant which God 
made with them. When receiving the law, he 
fasted forty days and forty nights; and when he 
descended from the mountain, his face shone 
with the reflected glory of God. In these, and 
in many other respects, Moses resembled and 
prefigured Jesus Christ, with whom also his pa- 
rents were compelled to flee into a foreign land, 
to escape from a tyrant’s slaughter of the infants 
in the place where he was born; who was meck 
and lowly, but approved by signs and miracles 
which God did by him. He is the great delivcrer 
of his people from the bondage of sin and Satan. 
He is their lawgiver—the mediator of the new 
covenant made with the house of Israc]—the 
leader and captain of their salvation, leading 
them through the wilderness of this world, in 
which they are pilgrims and strangers, to the 

romised land of rest, which Canaan prefigured. 

n entering upon his work, he fasted forty cars 
and forty nights. When he was on the holy 
mount, “his face did shine as the sun.” Jesus 
Christ was that propnet whom Moses foretold 
God was to raise up like to him. ‘ Moses verily 
was faithful in all his house as a servant, for a 
testimony of those things which were spoken 
after, but Christ as a son over his own house.” 
“Let us search,” says one, * all the records of 
universal history, and see if we can find a man 
who was so like to Moses as Chriat, or 60 like to 
Christ as Moses. If we cannot find such a one, 
then we have found him of whom Moses as the 


law and the peepee did write, Jesus of Naza- 
Teth, the Son of God.” 

“One thing further respecting Moses may be 
remarked. On account of his sinning against 
God, he was not permitted to enter the promised 
land, of which he was exceedingly desirous, and 
he earnestly besought the Lord on this account. 
The sentence, however, remained unchanged, 
and he was commanded to say no more on that 
matter. It was necessary that hia death, as the 
mediator of that first covenant, should intervene 
before Ierae] could enter the land of promise, 
otherwise an important part of the — re- 
semblance between him and the Lord Jesus, as 
the mediator of the new covenant, could not 
have been exhibited. Through sin Moses for- 
feited this privilege; and, on account of sin, the 
death of their mediator is necessary, in order 
that the people of God may be put in possession 
of their eternal inheritance. From this part of 
the history of Moses, christians may derive a ve- 
ry octal lesson respecting the refusal of God to 
comply with his earnest prayer on this subject. 
In reference to spiritual things, they cannot be 
too importunate. It is the will of God, even 
their sanctification, and in this respect they may 
ask what they will and it shall be done to them. 
But as to temporal matters, they are very bad 
judges of what is beet for them, And were ma- 
ny of their petitions on that head to be granted, 
it would prove their ruin, or the granting them 

. Would be contrary to some of the great but un- 
known purposes of God. Moses, although he 
wrote of Christ, was not fully aware of the cor- 
respondence, in all its circumstances, of the part 
he was acting with the history of the Messiah, 
which was intended ‘for a testimony to the 
things which were to be spoken after,” other- 
wise he would not have urged this request as he 
did.” — Haldane’s Evidences. 
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Somr men speak merely for the sake of speak- 
ing. Itis their object to speak. Others speek 
for the sake of some point to be gained. Their 
object is to gain that — Now the difference 
between this class of speakers and the other is 
immense, and distinguishes every period which 
ia uttered. The orator who speaks for the sake 
of speaking, has himself continually placed be- 
fore his mind. Like a person looking into a mir- 
yor, he sees only his own image reflected. This 
he admires, and his every effort is to appear to 
advantage. The admiration of men is courted; 
end every sentence which is uttered, is spoken 
with a reference tothis end. Hence such ora- 
tors weigh and estimate all their sentences as 
happy, or the reverse, as they may tend to ad- 
vance their own reputation as speakers. Every 
fine comparison, parable, or allusion—every fine 
trope or figure which they employ, is valued 
because of its tendency to exalt the speaker in 
the esteem of his hearers. Such speakers are 
easily distinguished by the discriminating part 
of their audience. There is a stiffness, a tormal- 
ity, A Squinting in their public addresses, which 
no veil can conceal from those of sound vision. 
- Ido not allude only to those coarse or fine apolo- 
gies which we so often hear from public speak- 
ers with regard to their unpreparedness, indispo- 
M®tion, and all the unpropitious circumstances 
under which they appear. These too much re- 
semble the lady in ihe play— 


», Who, in hopes of contradiction, oft would 
+ Methinks I look so wretchedly to-day " — 
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The meaning of all such apologies is, or appears 
to be—— If I have done so well under all these 
— how well do you think I could 
have done, if Í had enjoyed all the benefits from 


which I have been excluded?” 

But he who speaks for some great, or good, or 
interesting object, loses himself in the subject; 
forgets almost his own identity, and sees or feels 
nothing but that for which he speaks. His ob- 
ject ie in his heart and before his eyes continual- 
1 From it he derives his inspiration, his zeal, 
bis eloquence. When a speaker has an object 
to gain, which his understanding, his conscience, 
his heart approves—is them, and then only he 
can be truly eloquent. 

The fear of man is destroyed by the love of 
man. That fear of man which brings a snare 
which restrains equally the powers of resson an 
the wings of imagination, can only be effectually 
overcome by having some object at heart sug- 
— by the love of man. hen a man feels 

is subject, he forgets himself. °Tis then, and 
then only, he speaks to the heart, and speaks 
with effect. The understanding is, and must be 
addressed, that the heart may be taken. For 
unless the heart or the affections of men are ele- 
vated to the admiration and love of God, and 
fixed upon him, all religion is a name, a pre- 
tence, vain, and useless. 

The pe end.and object of all who teach or 
preach Jesus to men, shouid be to gain the hearts 
of men to him. Not to gain popularity for them- 
selves, but to woo men to Christ. This effort can 
be moest successfully made when we are hearty in 
the cause, and sincerely, from the heart, speak 
to the understandings and hearts of men. All, 
then, who love the praise of men more than the 
favor of God, are defective, radically defective 
in those qualifications requisite to the service of 
the Great King. 

But I am now attending to the manner, rather 
than to the matter, of the addresses of young 
prophets. In my last sermon to young preach- 
cb I directed their thoughts to the influence of 
bad habits, and the danger of beginning wrong. 
Nothing is more disgusting to persons of good 
judgment than affectation. Buttoaffect an aewk- 
ward and digusting original or model, makes affec- 
tation doubly disgusting. There is nothing more 
pleasing than the artiess simplicity which sincer- 
Wy produces. We love nature more than art. 

hile we sometimes admire the skill of the ar- 
tist, we, nevertheloss, more admire and are pleas- 
ed with the work of nature. So the unaffected 
orator never fails to reach our hearts or to touch 
our sensibilities sooner, and with more effect, than 
the imitator. i 

In the art of speaking, the great secret is first 
to form clear conceptions of the subject to be 
spoken; snd then to select such terms as exact- 
ly express our conceptions. To do this natural- 
ly, is the consummation of the art of speaking. 

ll men can speak intelligibly, and many men flu- 
ently, upon the subjects with which they are ev- 
ery day conversant. And if we would make oth- 
ers feel, we must feel ourselves. It has been 
said by them of old time, He that would make 
his audience weep, must himself weep. But 
the man who strives to make others weep, will 
fail in producing the effect desired by it, unless 
he ie more than an ordinary mimic. But when a 
speaker ie compelled to drop a tear without in- 
tending it, then he may expect a corresponding 
feeling in the bosoms of his audience. These 
are lessons which experience and meditation 
teach. 

But in all this we speak after the manner of 
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men. The man who would gain the skies, must 
stretch his wings thitherward; and he that would 
effectually preach Christ, must do it sincerely. 
There .is more meaning in this word sincerely 
than is apparent in its common usage. By it i 
here mean without any thing foreign to the sim- 
plicity, humility, zeal, and love which he him- 
self taught. 
I heard here, in Richmond, the other evening 
a sermon of the good old John Calvin stamp. i 
saw old John sparkling in the eyes of my erudite 
textuary, while he was making Paul and the ami- 
able John the Apostle say what they never meant. 
But I have respect here to the manner. There 
wase zeal ora warmth depicted in the counte- 
nance of our preacher which seemed unnatural, 
because it came from a system and not from 
Christ. He seemed angry when he rose—angry, 
I presume, because any one could be so imper- 
tinent as to think differently from him. He 
pomi nothing to me, save that he had never 
en initiated into the Temple of Solomon, or 
had tasted of tho waters of Siloam. He only 
wanted the surplice, the cravat, and the manu- 
script of our chaplain, who furnished us with the 
Lord’s prayer in writing every morning, to give 
him a prelatic appearance... There is something 
very venerable in the English aspect of the 
Right Reverend Bishop Moore, who was our first 
chaplain tothe Convention. The old gentleman 
looked like he had got his full share of the good 
things of this life ;—~but — when I saw him 
puil hie prayer out of hie pocket every morning, 
and put on his spectacles, and finish his manu- 
script by reading the Lord’s prayer, I could not 
but sigh for the stubbornness of forme and cere- 
monies, which are the only things that can pass 
from one age to another without acquiring or im- 
parting panels ray of the light accumulated ei- 
ther by reading, reflection oar conversation. I 
would offer no indignity to the Bishop of Virginia 
for he deserves well for his fine appearance an 
devout reading of the confessions and petitions 
prescribed by Queen Elizabeth; save that the 
irit of innovation has substituted the word 
resident of these United States in lieu of His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain. For this 
courteous change in our favor, we republicans 
are ever grateful tothe Bishop. These prayers 
have another merit which I ought not to pass un- 
noticed, because it is a rare virtue in a Right 
Reverend Bishop's prayers. They are “without 
money and without price.” This is peculiarly 
acceptable to us republicans; for we have not 
much faith in mercenary prayers, nor much dis- 
position to make the people pay for prayers for 
our benefit. For we argue that if any political 
assembly have a right to make the people pay 
fora chaplain to minister for them, they have a 
right to make the people pay for prayers in every 
pulpit in the state made in their behalf. 
ut to return to our young prophets. We 
would exhort them to choose such a subject as 
will make them forget themselves when they 
rise to address a public assembly, and then they 
cannot fail to be interesting, especially if they 
speak naturally, without that violence to rea- 
gon and common sense, of which we com- 
plained in our former address to them. 
ITOR. 





To Dr. A. Straith. 


Drar Sm—Yova letters in the “Christian Bap- 
tist” have attracted my attention, and have ex- 
cited a deep interest in the subject treated on. 
They appear to me to be the result of deep inves- 
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tigation into the oracles of God, and manifest a 
sani of freedom that every devout disciple of 
the Saviour ought to ss. A time serving 
spirit to a few of the popular leaders of the 
various secta, is the atest barrier to the ad- 
mission of divine light from the word of God 
that exists at thia day. 

There can be no doubt upon the mind of any 
man, who is not under the influence of a secta- 
rian spirit, that the metaphysical jargon handed 
down from the pulpits once in four weeks, and 
impiously called “the gospel of Jesus Christ,’ 
has a vicious tendency in keeping back the sal- 
vation of the world. 

The word of God is wrested to serve the pur- 
pose of every sect in christendom. Hence the 
members of these sects imbibe a sectarian spirit; 
and when this spirit is raised, and they get their 
hearers to fall in love with their systema of re- 
ligion, they call it “the pouring out the Spirit of 

” 


It is a question with me, whether those who 
impiously ascribe to the Holy Spirit what are the 
effect of their own epirita, know what the “out- 
pouring of the spirit’* properly means. 

I heard a teacher, a good man, take a text— 
“You are saved by grace.” His whole sermon 
was upon the word grace. Some of his hearers 
had been taught that it meant nothing more nor 
less than favor. This good man professes to be 
specially called and sent by God to preach the gos- 
pel of Christ—and he gave it eig teen different 
meanings. If he really was called and sent by 
God to preach the gospel, he certainly had the 
right, if speaking by the Spirit, to give it five 
hundred meanings, and we dare not dispute one of 
them, or complain. But this rebellious heart of 
mine disbelieves what he says; for he cannot 
produce one particle of evidence to support his 
pretensions to his call. I therefore conclude 
that all such are deceived, and are impostor, 
either intentionally or unintentionally. There 
appears but a shade’s difference between a man 
who says he is specially called by God, and sent 
to preach the gospel, and his “Holiness,’? who 
professes to be the successor of Peter. One 
makes any thing and every thing of the word of 
God, so that his hearers cannot understand what 
is ita meaning. The other keeps the word from 
his hearers, save that which falls from his lips. 
And neither of them can speak infallibly, and 
say they heard the audible voice of God calling 
them by name, and work a miracle to prove it to 
be true. Thus they stand upon an equal footing, 

It isa lamentable fact, that there are many 
professors of the christian religion wha cannot 
tell the reason why this or that epistle wae writs 
ten to the congregations, as they have read them. 
I heard an old teacher advise his hearers to read 
the scriptures; and to prove the necessity of it, 
related the following story ;—He said, an individ- 
ual who had attended preaching, was asked 
where was the text? He replied it was in the 
New Testament, in the book of Job. Another 
was asked, on another occasion, where was the 

reacher’s text? He said it wasin the New 

estament, in the book of Nicodemus. If I right- 
ly understood him, they were professors of reli- 
gion that could read!!! 

I am sorry to say, that there are many families 
whose whole religion appears to consist in going 
toa meeting house once ta four weeks, to hear 
a text divided and subdivided, and return home 
as well contented as if they were “standing per- 
fect and complete in all the will of God. If 
they can only get their passions wrought up to a 
certain pitch, and led to believe by this thag an 
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christiang, that is all and all with them. Hence 
a warm declamation, whether it contains one syl- 
lable of revelation or not, is more admired than 
reading the scriptures. The inspired penmen, 
in their epistles, commanded that the communi- 
eatiuns of the Holy Spirit should be read in their 
congregations, (not preach from them.) Eph. iii. 
4. Colussians iv. 16.1 Thess. v. 27. Rev. i. 3. 
But this would be too easy a way of making men 
Wise to salvation, therefore it cannot be done by 
the populars. They must sermonizeit,and make 
the word of God speak like a barbarian. Alas! 
alas! when will men cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord, and teach their hearer the 
word of God by reading for them and with them! 

If their hearers are never allowed to inquire 
of them what they are to understand by this or 
that part of the word of God, how can they ever 
get out of the Babylonish orthography? If they 
mount the rostrum to display their talents like a 
pluy-actor, and will not teach the people, but 
continue to sermonize it from a scrap of revela- 
tion, the people will find it difficult indeed to 
know the word of God, so long as they are led 
to believe this is all God requires. 

In reading over your letters, it appears you are 
not as explicit upon the foregoing subject as | 
could wish to see you. Your opposition to the 
preaching priesthood may have led you to neglect 
teaching and exhortation. It appears to me these 
dutics are clearly revealed and they are an im- 
ponent part of the office of a Bishop. “He must 

e apt to teach.” Exhortation is enjoined on all 
that have thie gift, and are necessary to the edifi- 
cation of the congregations at this day. Your 
having renounced sectarianism, every word you 
write will be closely scrutinized to render your 
arguments fallacious. I wish to see you throw 
around you such bulwarks as shall prove im- 
perishable to all who know and love the truth, 
and — to all who are disposed to per- 
vert it; and se you appear to have drank so deep 
into the mind of the communicating Spirit, I do 
hope you will not cease to communicate to us 
your views of the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus our Lord, until men shall be con- 
tented with God’s way of saving the world. 

Yours in hope of immortality, 

A Lover or rue Wao e or Divine Trurs. 





To A. Straith, M. D., of Virginia. 

Dear Sır —Having a few leisure moments, I 
have concluded to address you by letter, through 
the medium of the “Christian Baptist,” edited 
by Bishop Alexander Campbell of your state. 
The subject of this address is your communica- 
tion to brother Campbell, commencing at page 
581 of the Christian Baptist, vol. 7th, issued on 
Monday the 7th inst. In this communication 
you have boldly and fearlessly entered the do- 
minions of the kingdom of the clergy; and from 
reason, analogy, and good sense, shown that it is 
not only inconsistent with the spirit and genius 
of the christian religion, as established by Jesus 
Christ, the great head of the church, and the stay 
and support of christians in all ages of the world; 
but that it is “impious” to resort to any other 
means of religious instruction “than those with 
which God himself furnished usin his own word.” 
That “God has declared expressly that the wri- 
tings which he has himself furnished us, and just 
as he has furnished them, unaltered by the tongue 
or pen of man, unmixed, undiluted with a single 
human conception, do contain all the information 
which our salvation needs.” And after exhibit- 
ing all the means provided by God for the extri- 
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cation from his present ruined state, concernin 
which the Bible treate, and ehowing him how Go 
designs that he may be elevated to complete 
happiness, you ask, “Is it not mére waste of time, 
then? Is it not worse? Is it not cont. mpt of 
God, to resort to tracta, (silly stories,) to pamph- 
lete, sermons, lectures, commientarics, cx]X itens 
to the neglect of God's own intormatiou on these 
infinitely important subjects?” This is now to 
inform you, str, that your sentiments, as contained 
in the last Christian Baptist, and just referred to, 
have created considerable excitement in these 
regions, and objections and answers thereto have 
already found their way into the sacred dcsk. 
Since these objections and answers to your views 
have been thus publicly promulged, they have, 
like your sentiments, become public property, 
and equally to yours, subject to animadversion, 
by yourself, or any who may choose tu wield the 
pen upon the subject. It is argued with great 
zeal and ingenuity by one, whom I believe to be 
as pious and useful as any man that this state 
produces, that your views are directly calculated 
not only to overturn and subvert the kingdom o 
the clergy in its popular sense, but to dcstroy 
every thing like teaching, preaching, lecturing, 
exhortation, reading pamphlets, sermore, com- 
mentaries, or expositions of the oracles of God. 
That although we have been commanded to 
Taise our offapring in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord; that when we surround the famil 
altar, we are only authorized to read to our chil- 
dren and servants the words of holy writ, without 
being permitted to make one single comment, by 
the way of explanation or illustration, no mat- 
ter how illiterate or ignorant our hearers may be. 
That your views are rightly calculated to keep 
miserable and wretched all those milliens of the 
human race, both in civil and pagan nations, that 
have not the power of reading within thems: Ives. 
That, destroy the gospel ministry, carry vour 
views to their legitimate issuc, and in ices than 
one hundred years this mighty globe will become 
paganized. Under the prevalence of your views, 
it is asked, Where would be the utility of the 
disciples ever meeting, except alone, for the 
commemoration of the supper, as instituted by 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself? A further meet- 
ing in the house of God, by the disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, even to read, would be un- 
necessary and unscriptural; yes, “impious,” as 
this act of reading could be pees at home 
by all able to read? Here I beg to remark that 
I,as well as many others who read the Christian 
Baptist, understand your views very differently 
from your highly respectable opponent. From 
our arguments I draw the conclusion emphat- 
ically, that you are not opposed to suitable reli- 
gious instruction, when due and faithful regard 
is paid to the word of God by the instructed; and 
that your arguments are plainly and clearly de- 
signed to guard men from receiving relicious in- 
struction alone from tracts, silly stories, pamph- 
lets, serinons, lectures, commentaries, and expo- 
sitions, to the entire exclusion and neglect of 
God’s word. This I understand and agree with 
you to be “impious.” And this seems to attord 
a reason to your opponents to believe that vou 
are wholly opposed to all and every means ot re- 
ligious instruction in christendoin, except the 
simple reading of the Bible. For my views of an 
apostolic church, permit me, my good sir, to refer 
you to an extract from the “Scripture Magazine,” 
printed at Edinburgh in 1809, and republished in 
the “Christian Baptist,” vol. iii. page 244. 
Should this communication meet your eye, and 
you feel disposed (as I hope you will) to eive ns 
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another essay explanatory of the subjects herein 
alluded to, you will certainly confer a lasting fa- 
vor on an unknown friend and brother in Chriet, 
as well as on many admirers among us of your 
wntings. GELIUS. 





Letter II. to Bishop J., BY Disctrcxvs. 


Siz—It is some time since I received a letter 
from-you respecting the change in my religious 
sentiments, in which you charged me with hav- 
ing committed a fault because I did not follow 
my feelings, or the feelings of others, in prefer- 
ence to my faith. In my reply, I showed that 
such a course of conduct, even if it were not 
contrary tothe precepts of christianity, would, 
in the circumstances in which I was placed, have 
been neither necessary norexpedient. The free 
exp sition of my motives which I thought proper 
to give you, might, I feared, give occasion to of- 
fence; but I am very happy to find it otherwise 
and that, in this matter, you yourself have acte 
upon your faith rather than your feelings. 

To that communication J did not expect, nor 
have I received, an answer. And now you may 
think it strange that I should reply to your silence. 
But even although you should consider it an in- 
trusion, I cannot forbear addressing you for two 
reasons—that I may express to you, as! now do, 
my approbation of the manner in which I under- 
stand you have acted since you received my let- 
ter, together with my sincere acknowledgements 
for the kindness and prudence which marked 
your conduct; and that I may set before you a 

eneral view of the foundation on which we 

uild, the materials used, and a sketch of the 
manner in which we think the house of God 
should be constructed. 

Unwilling to puta piece of new cloth upon an 
old garment, or new wine into old bottles, we do 
not seek to reform sectarianism, but to restore 
chrislianily. Turning away from Babylon, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth, 
we also pese by “her popes, monks, and friars, 
with all their trumpery,” the pilesof hay, straw, 
and stubble, that have been so industriously built 
up by the various sects which have sprung from 
her, of whom the Church of England is the el- 
dest born, and to whose polluted fountain she is 
indebted for the purity gf her hierarchy, and 
come at once to the true foundation, the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone. Considering the scriptures 
as the only rule of faith and practice, and believ- 
ing that they mean what they say, just as we 
do; taking literal expressions fiterally, and fig- 
urative oncs figuratively, we reject every human 
system; treating with contempt the verbose at- 
tempts at explanation, and the unlawful infer- 
ences of thuse theologians, “who darken coun- 
se] by words without knowledge.” Indeed, we 
are very good Episcopalians in thie respect, if 
we may believe the witness which one of your 
own prelates has borne in our behalf. This I 
will now take the liberty to lay before you, as it 
may not probably be so unacceptable as the ob- 
servations of one so unaccustomed to write as I 
am :— 

{For the testimony here alladed to, see Chris- 
tian Baptist, page 578.] 

Such are our views; and thus must the Sa- 
viour and the aposties live and reign when that 
happy period arrives in which the nations shall 
cease to be deceived. But now, while scctarians 
have been indulging in all the intolerance of 
party zeal, and amusing themselves with the 

oasted purity of certain articles of religion, 
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they have often trusted their salvation to a mere 
assent to the correctness of particular forms and 
doctrines. While seeking to defend their stand- 
ards, they have forgotten to defend themselves; 
and clothed with their own garments of ———, 
immorality and irreligion have mingled with 
their ranks, piercing them through their armor 
(for it is not divine) and binding them in chains 
of slavery, until the whole land is polluted, and 
it is hard to distinguish friend from foe. 

We, however, who, by the blessing of God, 
live in peace under the reign of heaven, do not 
erect any standard but the Bible, nor do we re- 
ceive those who merely assent to its truth, but 
those only who are willing to do what it com- 
mands. lf any wish to enter the kingdom of 
God upon earth, we tell them to apply to * Pe- 
ter, who will tell them words whereby they 
may effect their object.” For to Peter the keys 
were given, and on the day of Pentecost the 
door wasopened by him. ‘What shall we do?” 
said the people who believed his words and were 
pricked in their hearts. “Repent and be im- 
mersed every one of you for the remission of sins, 
and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit,” 
was the reply of Peter. The Apostles arrange 
the gospel thus:—Ist. Faith. 2d. Repentance. 
3d. Immersion. 4th. Remission of Sins. 5th. 
The Holy Spirit. And 6th. Eternal Life. But 
sectarians have broken op the regular arrange- 
ment; and some put the Holy Spirit first; others 
Immersion; many change this into sprinkling, 
and others throw it away altogether. And in 
this very way you will find most of the sccts 
have started up, and hewn out to themeelves 
‘broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 

Those who enter the kingdom of heaven are 
born of water and spirit. After faith and re- 
pentance, they are immersed inéo the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and receive 
through the blood of Christ (of which the water 
is the symbol) remission of past sins, and also a 
irit of holiness, which teaches them to love 

od, his word, and his people; and having their 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
their bodies washed with pure water, they trust 
in God that sin shall no longer have dominion 
over them, and rejoice in the liberty of his chil- 
dren. Taught ot God to love one another, they 
know that they have eee from death to life, 
and the peace of God, which passes all under- 
standing, keeps their hearts and minds through 
Jesus Christ. Being perfect in the Captain of 
their Salvation, and having the breast-plate -of 
faith and love, and for a helmet the hope of sal- 
vation, they are devoted to the service of him 
who has loved them, and given himself for them. 
Knowing theirown weaknessand the temptations 
of the enemy, they watch, and endeavor to avoid 
sin; and if, trusting to their own strength, they 
are overtaken in a fault, upon confessing they 
are assured of forgiveness, knowing that they 
have an advocate with the Father—Jesue Christ 
the Just One. 

It is of lively stones we think the church of 
God should be composed, end not of dull and 
lifeless ones, which cannot be animated by 
sprinkling, consecration, or confirmation, any 
more than they can be sanctified by the crafty 
hands ofa Master in Free Masonry. Nor do we 
believe they are to be called the laity, a name 
with which they have been insulted by those 
who wish to raise themselves by lowering their 
fellows. God does not call his people the laity, 
but saints, children of God, kings and priests, a 
— nation, redeemed and precious. 

he proper order of God’s house we — to 


be plainly showed in the New Testament. Con- 
sidering that there is no distinction among us, 
except that which diversity of gifts occasions, 
we think that he that is the test among us 
should be our servant, and that we are “ all breth- 
ren.” We meet every first day of the week to 
break bread, as was the practic® of the first 
churches for three hundred years. Not being 
gagged by human law, we know that we are 
ermitted and commanded to speak one by one 
tn the congregation, to exhort, comfort, and edify 
one another. We meet without pastors, as did 
the church of Corinth and those of Crete before 
Titus was sent thither to ordain such; and when- 
ever persons are found among us having the 
specified qualifications, we appoint them to the 
offices of bishops and deacons. We know that 
the churches in the time of the apostles were in- 
dependent of each other, So are they now. 
Each had its own bishop, who had no suthorit 
in any other than his own congregation. So it 
ie with us; and in all things we endeavor to fol- 
low the pattern showed us in the New Testa- 
ment, having the apostles restored to us as uni- 
versal bishops; for though dead, they yet speak. 

This imperfect urlinie I have given, that one 
whose talents and acquirements I have always 
regarded with surprise and admiration, may be 
undeceived with regard to us; and not without 
the faint hope that the simplicity of the gospel, 
as it is in Jesus, may even make an impression 
upon one whose gifts and energies, if properly 
directed, might break down the strongest holds 
of Satan, and be instrumental in bringing pe 
and righteousnesa to a deluded and blinded peo- 
ple Be not deceived: think not that a more 
requent administration of the Lord’s supper will 
plant spiritual life in those who have not their 
sins forgiven.© Think not that preaching will 
save those who will not believe and obey the 
gospel. Not one of your hearers would say be- 
ore God that his sins were forgiven, or that he 
had received the spirit of adoption into his fa- 
mily. Death has not lost ita sting to them, nor 
the ve its victory over them. Those that 
have been fora number of years in the church, 
do not know the names even of the booka of the 
New Testament, much less what is inculcated 
inthem. And can you continue to waste your 
life, your time, and your gifts upon those who 
are unmoved by entreaty, not governed by the 
scriptures, uninfluenced by eloquence, without 
humility, without love for each other, lovers of 
the world? It is better to serve in the kingdom 
of heaven than to reign oversuch a people. But 
I forbear. May God grant that the simplicity 
of the gospel may not be foolishness to you, and 
that you may at least give these things an un- 
prejud iced consideration. 

f one thing we are assured, that we have a 
lamp to our path which gives both heatand light. 
You may call it wild fire; but—not like the ig- 
nis fatuus which flits through the swamp of sec- 
tarianiam and leads men into poole and ditches 
—it will consume the rank weeds and shapeless 
and unsecmly reptiles: it will lick up the stag- 
nant pools, and the beams of the Sun of Right- 
eousness will enter, that the purified soil may 
bring forth fruit to the comfort of man and the 
glory of God. Yours, &c. 

Discrrvts. 


+ We have been informed that the Rev. Bishop has re- 
cently attended to the ordinance of the Lord's supper more 
qequently than formerly, and that he enjoins it upon his 
flock as a duty to break bread every first day of a week, 

DITOR. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Resrscrep Sm,—As the grand object of your 
eriodical, titled the “Christian Baptist,” is, as 
f understand it, the restoration of the ancient 
gospel and discipline, or order of things (as you 
term it) as the same was published and incul- 
cated the apostles, those divinely qualified 
and authorized teachers and founders of the 
christian religion, I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to you, and, with your permission, to your 
humerous readers, the imperious, and indispen- 
Bable necessity of a strict and undeviating prac- 
tical use of the holy scriptures in the inculcation 
of every item of faith and obedience. It may, 
perhaps, be thought strange, that, at such an ad- 
vanced period in the progress of this work, and 
after all that has been urged in behalf of the all 
sufficiency and alone sufiiciency, perfection, and 
excellence of the holy scriptures, for every pur- 
pose of religion and morality, a constant and ate 
tentive reader should think it expedient to sug- 
gest or add any thing to excite the friends and 
advocates of the desired restoration to a strict 
practical use of the holy scriptures in preach- 
ing and — However this may be, the 
writer of this, who is also a constant reader of 
your valuable paper, and a zealous advocate for 
the proposed restoration, feels decply imprerred 
with the urgent necessity of a much more strict 
and universal compliance with the above prupo- 
sition. And, indeed, till this strict and appro- 
priate use of the holy scripturcs become the ee 
tablished and universal practice of the advocates 
uf the proposed restoration, it appears impossible 
to conceive how it ever can be effccted. What 
is it, that at first, and hitherto, has corrupted the 
purity, and broken the unity, of the christian 
profession? Mas it not, and ïs it not, the teach- 
ing of human opinions in human prepesiticne; 
that is, in words suggested by hun.an wisdom, 
instead of divine declarations in divine tere ey 
chosen and suggested by the revealing Spirit? 
So did not the apostles. Sce l Cor.ii. 9—13. &c. 
Now if this departure from the apostelic doc- 
trine at firat corrupted the christian religion, pro- 
duced divisions, and continucs them; how shall 
they ever be remedied, but by ceasing from the 
noxious cause that produced and continues them? 
Ie it possible? Surely no. It is aekedif this be 
the case, what shall be dune? Must preaching 
and teaching cease in order to restore and recti- 
fy the church, that it may resume and enjoy its 
original constitutional unity and purity? Ly no 
means. The christian religion was introduced 
promoted, and maintained by preaching and 
teaching. Human agency was employed in 
propagating as well as in corrupting the chris- 
tian religion, and will be again emploved in its 
restoration. All that is necessary, in the mean 
time, is to make the proper distinction respect- 
ing the subject matter of preaching and teach- 
ing. The primitive preachers and teachers were 
duly qualified, instructed, and suthorized to 
preach the gospel] and teach the law of Christ. 
Compare Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
with Luke xxiv. 44—49. and Acis i. 1—9. &c. 
The propagation and establishment of the chris- 
tian religion in the world was the immediate, 
direct, and proper effect of the above commission 
and instructions, by the personal ministry of the 
apostles:—the production of the New Testa- 
ment—the complete and permanent record of 
their preaching and teaching, that is, of what 
they preached and taught—waa the next and 
ermanent effect of said commission, &¢.— 
herefore, being thus furnished with a faithful 
and authentic record of what they preached — 
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taught by for the conversion 
ad salvation of the world, let us go and preach 
and teach the seme thi e same identical 
itions. We are not left to our own wis- 

or discretion as to what we should declare 

im the name of the Lord, more than they ;— 
though we don’t receive it in the same manner, 
that is, immediately from the Holy Spirit, as 
they did; but, at second hand, from them that 
firet received it: nevertheless if we really re- 
ceive it as they have delivered it to us, and s0 
declare it to others, it will do us and them the 
same good as it did to those who received it im- 
mene at first hand. See | John i. 1,2, 3. ii. 

25. 


divine authority, 
l 


iow this only limits us in our preaching and 
teaching as were the apostles. eir preach- 
was limited to the gospel, which, as we 
learn from their practice—from the records of 
their sermons, was Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied; and their teaching was limited to all the 
things whatsoever Christ commanded them; so 
that, in thie respect, we have no more reason to 
complain of restriction than they had. They 
were limited to what wes given them by the 
Holy Spirit, and just so are we, according to 
our profession, to what the Spirit has sven us 
their ministry; for we profess to be followers 
them, as they also were of Christ—to preach 
and teach the very self-same things that they 
preached and taught; that is, the ancient gospel 
and order of things established by the apostles; 
and these, not in the words that man’s wisdom 
teaches, but which the Holy Spirit teaches us by 
their ministry; and surely he knows best what 
words and phrases will best convey his mean- 
ing. But upon the sacred importance of holding 
fast the form of sound words, selected by the 
Holy Spirit, for —— to us apiritual thi 
Dr. Seraith’s Tiye in the previous Nos. of thi 
volume, may suffice. What we here insist upon, 
is, the moral necessity of the constant, strict, 
and undeviating use of the language of the holy 
scriptures upon every item of divine truth, thet 
whether we preach or teach, it may be in the 
words of the Holy Spirit; that by so doing we 
may neither corrupt the truth nor cause divi- 
sions. Compare | Cor. i. 10. and ii. 12, 13. with 
2 Cor. ii. 17. and iv. 1, 2, &c. We say, “the 
moral necessity,” for we are bound both by our 
profession, and by the divine authority, to a 
strict and undeviating adherence to the letter of 
the divine testimony; professing, as we do, to 
preach and teach neither more nor less than the 
— doctrine, originally delivered to the 
ehurches; and acting under the high responsi- 
bility of the divine injunction of “holding fast 
the faithful word as we have been taught,”— 
“the form of sound words” used by the apos- 
tles,—“ that we all speak the same thing, that 
there be no divisions amongst us; but that we 
may be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment.” Now, there- 
fore, as professed restorers, as healers of the 
breaches, as faithful disciples, and followers of 
the apostles, we must, upon principles of fidel- 
ity and self-consistency, feel ourselves morally 
bound, by those high considerations to a strict 
and undeviating adherence to the letter of the 
a testimony upon every article of faith and 
uty. 
i miy be still objected, however, that if thus 
restricted, there is an end to all preaching and 
teaching. All that can be morally and consist- 
ently done henceforth, ia to read the apostolic 
writings, for the edification of saints, for the con- 
version of sinners, for = restoration of the an- 
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cient gospel and order of things, &c. The wri- 
ter of this thinks otherwise. He thinks, howev- 


er, that the present views and forme of preach- 
ing and teaching are derived from unscriptural 
modela—that they are generally founded in ig- 
norance and error—in ignorance of the very na- 
ture and design of the christian religion, which 
is love—love to love to Christ, love to one 
another, love to mankind—the love of all 
moral excellence, the abhorrence of-all morel 
evil. In ignorance also of the provision which 
the Heavenly Father has made by his Son Jesus 
Christ, and by his holy apostles and prophets in 
the holy scnpturea, for all those divine and 
blissful purposes. Let thie threefold ignorance, 
the ignorance of the nature, and of the design, 
of the christian religion; and of the provision 
mede in the holy scriptures for carrying it into 
effect and supporting it :—I say, let the ignorance 
of these three things be once fairly removed, 
and the erroneous specimens of public teaching, 
so universally prevalent, will soon disappear.— 
Fairly understanding the divine character and 
intention, in connexion with the actual condition 
and character of mankind, as delineated on the 
sacred page, we will clearly perceive, that the 
Divine Author has made adequate provision for 
carrying into effect his benign and gracious in- 
tention; that he has adapted the means to the 
end; so that all that now remains to be done is 
a judicious exhibition of the provision he has 
already mede;—ie, to give every one his portion 
of meat in due season. This discovery, I say, 
will go very far, indeed, to correct the present 
erroneous and unscriptural manner of preaching 
and teaching. 

Ie will be clearly perceived that the exhibition 
of the ancient gospel and law of Christ, in the 
very terms in which we find them recorded in 
the sacred volume, presents every necessa 
instruction, calculated to produce the above ef- 
fects; as also to maintain and increase them. 
Let us take, for example, Peter’s sermon on the 
day of Pentecost, els ii. He first gives usa 
scriptural account of the wonderful phenomena 
of that ever-memorable day;—he next introdu- 
ces the grand subject of the gospel; viz. Christ, 
and him crucified, and now highly exalted by the 
right hand of God, made both Lord and Messiah. 
His propositions and proofs had the desired effect 
to convince three thousand of the audience of 
their sin and danger; and having anawered their 
anxious and important inquiry, he proceeded 
“with many other words to testify and exhort, 
saying, Save yourselves from this untoward gen- 
eration.” Now, in this specimen of apostolic 
preaching, after an appropriate introduction orig- 
inating in the peculiarity of his circumstances, 
having clearly stated the gospel with the proofs, 
and ‘distinctly informed his audience how they 
might become partakers of the benefit—viz. of 
remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spir- 
it, the apostle continues to testify and exhort, 
with many other words not recorded, that his 
hearers might be excited to save themeelves, by 
a prompt compliance with his gracious and sav- 
ing proposal, from the judgments about to come 
upon that unbelieving and impenitent generation. 

hus, like Paul upon a certain occasion, he 
might have continued his apeech till midnight, 
for the excitement of his hearers, without adding 
a new proposition to his premises, or so much as 
attempting to explain one of those he had ad- 
vanced. Moreover, it is equally certain, that his 
audience believing the propositions recorded, 
and yielding the obedience of faith, as directe 
were — made partakers of the pronat 
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salvation, as appears from what immediately fol- 
lows, being all filled with nghteousness, peace, 
and joy, by the Holy Spirit, as we see in the 
close of the chapter. Now, it is just as certain, 
that tho belief ot the same propositions, connect- 
ed with the obedience required, will introduce 
the believing and obedient subjects into the ac- 
tual enjoyment of the same blissful privileges 
that they enjoyed who first believed and obeyed. 

These things being so, what then should hin- 
der us from tuking the same course, from follow- 
ing the recorded examples both of the primitive 
preachers and hearers of the ancient gospel, first 
delivered to the apostles, to be by them published 
to the nations, without a single exception of man 
or woman, with a special certification by the 
Divine Author, that whosoever believed it, and 
was baptized, should be saved. Are we not in 
possession of the whole doctrine of Christ,—of 
all that the apostles and prophets have left re- 
corded concerning him? yea, of every proposi- 
tion? Are we not also aware of the circumstan- 
ces in which we are placed ?—of the character 
of the generation with which we have to do? 
If not, we are but illy prepared to assume the 
office of teachers. But if we are, let us act ra- 
tionally and faithfully, as did the apostles—Ra- 
tionallv, by introducing ourselves to the atten- 
tion of our hearers, with an appropriate introduc- 
tion allapted to their character and circumstan- 
ces, as did the apostle Peter both in the courts 
of the temple, and in the house of Cornelius. 
Compre Acés iii. LL. 12. with ch. x. 25-35. Both 
rationally and faithfully, as did the apostles upon 
every occasion, by holding forth such particular 
statements concerning Christ, as the immediate 
condition of their hearers seemed to demand, 
(seo 1. Cor. iii. 1. 2. 3. &e.) and in the very terms 
in which they received them from the Holy 
Spirit, (see t. Cor. ii. 9—13;) and lastly, by eve- 
ry pertinent and impressive argument testifying 
and exhorting to a prompt obedience of the 
truth. Compare «Acts ii. 40. with chapter xiii. 
40.41. ‘Thus uniting faithfulness with zeal and 
intelligence, we shall have the goodly assurance, 
that our labor shall not be in vain in the Lord. 
We shall neither corrupt the word nor offend the 
brethren ;—produce new divisions, nor keep up 
old ones, by substituting our guesses and glosses, 
our comments and paraphrases, for the diction 
of the Holy Spirit; while we faithfully, with the 
apostles, teach the things of God in the ver 
terms in which they received them, and in whic 
they have delivered them to us. 

Let it not be supposed, while we thus speak, 
that we are altogether unacquainted with the 
apparent difficulues that have originated upon 
the subject of translation, some alleging that if 
we will thus strictly confine ourselves to the dic- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, we must speak the very 
words of the Hebrew and Greek originals, for 
these only are the very words of the Holy Spirit. 
Formidable as this objection or difficulty may 
appear, there is nothing in it; itis a mero bug- 
bear. Inthe beginning, on the day of Pente- 
cost, in the very first instance, the revealing 
Spirit spoke in almost all the languages of the 
then known world; so that the strangera then 
dwelling at Jerusalem out of every nation under 
heaven, heard the apostles speak, in their proper 
languages, the wonderful works of God. A 
the commission wag, “Go you into all the world, 
preach the gospel to every ereature,” &c. There- 
fore, the gospel, and the New Testament that 
contains it, was tu be the common property of 
all nations, And although the autographs of 
the New Testament, the gospel of Matthew on- 
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ly excepted, were all found in the Greek, this 
can afford no relevant objection against the jus 
and pure exhibition of the communications or 
dictates of the Divine Spirit in the languages of 
the nations, seeing that from the beginning they 
were actually published in all nations and were 
to be their common property,—the vehicle of the 
common salvation. Besides, the current trans- 
lations, or copies of the holy scriptures in the 
various — languages, may be compared with, 
and corrected by, the most perfect copies of the 
Hebrew and Greek originals; they may also be 
compared with each other. So that upon the 
whole, while we allow the ibility of a fair 
translation in connection with the truth of the 
above allegations, which cannot be denied, we 
feel ourselves perfectly at ease upon this subject. 
It has never been supposed that a fair transla- 
tion of any author, ever destroyed its authority; 
or that such a translation of the bible into any 
language, was not the word of God. Neither 
have the different sects originated in the mere 
difference of translations; but in the different 
expositions, theological comments, and forced 
interpretations of certain passages of holy scrip- 
ture. 

In dismissing this subject, let it not be thought 
that the writer means to detract any thing from 
the authenticity or authority of the pel by 
Matthew, by the above exception. fhe genu- 
ineness and purity of that gospel being as satie- 
— established by the proper authorities, as 
that of any of the others, If then, upon the 
whole, the professed advocates for the restura- 
tion of the ancient gospel and order of things, 
would act consistently with their profession, they 
would studiously and conscientiously avoid in- 
culcating their own opinions upon divine aub- 
jects; and also the use of a factitious, systematic, 
technical phraseology, in their religious commu- 
nications; confining themselves to a scriptural 
purity of speech, and to the inculcation of serip- 
ture doctrine in the terma in which it is recor- 
ded; avoiding the dangerous and unauthorized 
practice of theological explanation, that fertile 
source of corruption and error. In short, if the 
advocates of a genuine, radical, scriptural refor- 
mation would justify their profession, and prove 
successful, ney must labor to evince the abun- 
dant and complete sufficiency of the holy scrip- 
tures for the formation and perfection of christian 
character, independent of the learned labors of 
the paraphrast or commentator. It must be ful- 
ly understood and evinced that the belief and 
obedience of the gospel perfects the conscience, 
gives peace and joy, gratitude and gladness to 
the heart, ures Acis ii. 41—47;) and that the 
obedience of the law of Christ perfects the char- 
acter,—secures the practice of every virtue, and 
prohibits the indulgence of any vice. Ina word, 
that the simple exhibition, reception, and obcdi- 
ence of the gospel and law of Christ, in the very 
terms of the record, without explanation, com- 
mefit, or paraphrase, are abundantly sufficient to 
make the christian disciple perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished to all good works. This heing 
clearly demonstrated, as a thing most clearly 
demonstrable, what remains to the faithful and 
intelligent fnend and advocate of the ancient 
gospel and order of things, but that he zealously 


» | and constantly call the attention of his hearers 


to that whieh is written for their instruction in 
righteousness; always bearing in mind, and 
clearly evincing, that christianity is a practical 
doctrine, the design of which is to stamp or form 
a character, that shall be happy in itself, pleasing 
to God, and acceptable to men;—Rom. xiv. 16 
42 
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—19;—that shall, at least, be such, as men may 
have no just reason to except against. That 
the formative principles of thie character being 
knowledge, faith, and love; namely, the knowl- 
edge of the only true God, and of Jesus Christ, 
whom he has sent, and of the actual condition 
of mankind to whom, and for whose sake, he 
sent him ;—together with the end and design of 
his coming, what he has done, is doing, and will 
do for his people, and the means he has ordained 
for their coming to the complete enjoyment of 
all this; every item of which is most expressly 
and explicitly declared upon the sacred page; 60 
that he that runs may read it: as are likewise the 
items of that faith and love, which reconciles us 
to God and man, and renders us acceptable to 
both; see Z¥tus iii. 1—8. Wherefore, the ge- 
nuine advocate of the desired restoration will 
thus find himself sufficiently occupied without 
dealing in human opinions, either his own or any 
one’s else, whether of ancient or modern date. 
He will find his materials made ready to his hand 
by the holy apostles and prophets; so that his 
sole and sufficient business will be to hand them 
out, to hold them forth as occasion requires, to 
give every one his portion of meat in due season; 
eamestly laboring with all persuasion, like Peter 
on Pentecost, (det xxi. 1 Py and Paul with the 
Corinthians, (2d Epts. v. 10. 11. 20,) to prevail 
upon men to receive it. Thus will every scribe 
well instructed for the kingdom of heaven, in 
bringing forth out of his treasures, of the Old 
and New Testaments, things new and old, find 
himself sufficiently employed, without racking 
bis invention, or pillaging the labora of the 
learned, to procure and prepare materials for the 
entertainment, not the edification, of his hearers. 

To conclude, respected str, this much too 
lengthy address, for which, I hope, the impor 
tance of the subject will apologize—I would eg 
leave tọ assure you, that all your labors, an 
those of your most zealous co-operants, will be 
measurably lost, nay, must eventually fail, un- 
less those who professedly labor in the good 
cause, confine themselves to the inculcation of 
scripture doctrine in scripture terms; abstaining 
from all sectarian controversies, ancient or mo- 
dern, and from inculcating any thing as matter 
of christian faith or duty, not expressly contained 
on the sacred page, and enjoined by the authori- 
ty of the Saviour and hia Apostles upon the 
christian community. 





Yours very respectfully, T. W. 
To the Editor of the Christian t. 
Resrecrep Siz,—In your number of October 


last, we have the third and fourth, and we suppose 
sha last, of Philip’s Essays on Election, the first 
of which appeared in the March number, where- 
in you inform your readers, “that in some of the 
previous volumes of this work, you promised 
them a disquisition upon Election.» This prom- 
ise the writer does not remember to have met 
with, though a constant reader of your monthly 

ublication; if he had, he thinks, from the deep 
felt interest he takes in the grand object of the 
work, he would have challenged it. But why 

romise your numerous readers a disquisition on 
Election only? Many of them, no doubt, would 
be equally gratified with a disquisition on Repro- 
bation, on Eternal Justification, on Original Sin, 
on Imputed Righteousness, on the Extent of the 
Atonement, on Consubstantiation, on the Spirits 
in Prison, &c. &c. and on many other such inter- 
eating topics; for, it may well be presumed, that 
a goodly number of your numerous readers feel 
much interested in the above, and such like sub- 
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jects. But whatthen? Shall we, &c.&c. We 
acknowledge, however, the force of the old 
adage: “It is hard to live in Rome, and strive 
with the Pope.” Perhaps not much casier to 
leave Rome, bring nothing of the Pope none 
with us. Indeed, it appears rather wonderful, 
that in so many volumes of a living work, a work 
of an almost universal controversy, expositive of 
the various and manifold corruptions of the anti- 
christian world, there should be so little notice 
taken of those distingpishing sectarian topics, 
that have inflamed wind distracted the professing 
people for the last three hundred years. Yet, 
considering the scope and intention of the work, 
we regret to see any notice taken of those topics, 
at all, except to denounce them as antiscriptural, 
antichnistian, unprofitable, and vain, having no 
other tendency than to gender strifes. The 
restoration of pure primitive christianity in prin- 
ciple and practice, can never be accomplished 
by — however learned and scriptural, 
upon those controversial subjects. 

The christian religion, properly so called, is 
holy and divine, pure and heavenly, altogether 
of God, nothing human in it. It was introduced 
and established by a ministry that spoke and act- 
ed under the immediate influence and direction of 
the Holy Spirit. The belief and obedience re- 

uired on the part of the teachers, and yielded on 
the part of the disciples, were to the dictatcs of the 
Holy Spirit; not to the dictates or decisions of 
men. Consequently it is of no importance to 
the christian how men decide upon any scrip- 
tural topic, or to what conclusion they may 
come; except it be so declared, and can be so 
read, upon the sacred page, it cannot enter inte 
the christian religion ;—can constitute no article 
of the christian faith or obedience, for the Lord 
not having taught or enjoined it by the ministry 
of his attested servants, it, therefore, cannot be 
inculcated with a ‘t Thus saith the Lord.” 

We know it is urged, and will be readily 

nted, that there may be, and really are, many 
ogical deductions, or inferential truths, upon 
moral and religious subjects, not expressly de- 
clared in the sacred volume. But what then? 
they cannot be binding upon disciples as such; 
first, because the Lord has not expressly de- 
clared and enjoined them; therefore, has not 
rendered the belief or obedience of these truths 
necessary to constitute an accepted disciple; 
second, because he has expressly declared and 
enjoined other propositions or truths, the belief 
and obedience of which render the person an 
approved and accepted disciple; see m. xiv. 
16—19. Such ia the feeility, the simplicity, and 
excellence of the christian religion, blessed be 
the gracious Author! that the belief of a few 
fundamental propositions, virtually includes, and. - 
practically infers, a pious, virtuous, christian 
‘character, acceptable to God, and approved of 
men;” Rom. xiv. 17, 18. Nay, so clear, so full 
and explicit is the exhibition of the christian 
religion in the New Testament, that the belief 
and obedience of certain distinct propositions, 
preeisely specified, perfects the conscience and 
character, or justifies and sanctifies the believing 
and obedient, independent ef every thing that 
may be thenceforth acquired. So complete is 
this exhibition, in clear, distinct, formal proposi- 
tions, that a religious property or privilege, or a 
moral virtue cannot be named, that the believ- 
ing and obedient do not possess. This is demon- 
strable. Only let all the attributes, absolute 
and relative, be ascribed to God, to Chriat, to the 
Spirit, that are distinct] 
holy scriptures, and all 


ascribed to each in the 
that love, morskim aia 
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obedience duly rendered, which we find therein 
saly required and ascribed: and then say, 
what will be wanting to complete tho character; 
—to render it, in this life, more happy in itself, 
more pleasing to » or more acceptable to 
men? We are sure you cannot. That item or 
attribute of piety or virtue, not expressly con- 
tained in the holy scriptures, is yet without name. 
Take, for instance, only the brief account of the 
church of Jerusalem, which we have in the first 
nix chapters of the ets; from the day of Pente- 
cost till the martyrdom of Stephen;—e space, 
we may reasonably suppose, not exceeding two 
years—the first two years of the christian dis- 
pensation or economy. Paul was not yet con- 
verted, the gospel was not yet preached to 
the Gentiles—no dispute yet about election— 
the term is not so much as to be found in the 
portion alluded to; nor any thing yet occurring 
that should tend to introduce it; yet, most as- 
puredly, the gospel was fully preached and en- 
joyed, and its blissful effects abundantly mani- 
costed. Can the fondest partisan, the most 
zealous stickler, either for the Calvinistic or 
Arminian hypothesis, point to a society of his 
connexion, even the best instructed, the most 
privileged, that can compare with the primitive 
church above mentioned,—that can equal it in 
the fruits of righteousness. Its creed was Christ 
the Messiah, the Son of God, the Lord of 
all; Christ and him crucified, and highly exalted, 
a Prince and Saviour, to give forth repentance 
to Israel, and remission of sins through faith in 
his blood, by baptism, with the promised gift of 
the Holy Spirit and eternal life. Its law was 
gone: piety, and love, the law of the New 
Jovenant in the heart; and its fruits were fruits 
of beneficence, liberal and abundant. Say, 
what were the deficiencies of thie church in 
piety, temperance, justice, charity, benevolence, 
or beneficence? Yet neither the Epistle to the 
Romans, nor the disputes that occasioned it, 
were in existence; nor indeed any other part of 
the New Testament. The church of Jerusalem, 
during this period of ita history, was only in pos- 
session of that exhibition of the el, with the 
concomitant events recorded in the portion refer- 
red to: yet even this, duly considered, will be 
found to contain doctrine sufficient to produce 
all the effects above specified; and if so, how 
much more abundantly are we provided for, who 
have not only their portion, but the respective 
portions of all the churches under heaven, ad- 
dressed by the aposties in their epistles, and in 
their other subsequent writings. Thus supera- 
bundantly furnished with all the documents of 
faith and obedience, divinely provided for the 
whole christian community under heaven, we 
cannot surely be deficient, in any respect, either 
for our present or future happiness; and, if not 
fully satisficd, as well provided for, we must, 
indeed be hard to ana. These things being 
so, and having as reformers, nay, morc, as 
restorers, assumed these premises, what have 
we to do with the results of theological contro- 
versies? Have we yet to wait for the discoveries 
of the 29th year of the 19th century, to perfect 
our creed? Or have we to go farther than the 
record itself, to know what we should believe 
concerning the divine election, more than any 
other item of revealed truth? Surely no. And 
if we have nothing to do with the results of 
such controversies, what can we have to do with 
the controversies themselves? The ground 
at we have assumed, the stand that we have 
taken, blessed.be God! puts us beyond the 
Teach of all such coatroversies. The principles 
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or propositions of our faith and obedience were 
established beyond contradiction, 1900 years 
ago. The christian community, then existing 
was put in complete ion of every item of 
faith and obedience that the Lord required; the 
authentic documents of which have come down 
tous. The whole of our duty, then, as chris- 
tians, now is, to hold fast in profession, and re- 
duce to — what is therein declared and 
enjoined, after the goodly example of the primi- 
tive churches. Thus contending earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the sainta, and com- 
forming to the apostolic injunctions, after their 
approved example, we also shall stand approved. 
But for the achievement of all this, we have only 
to look into the New Testament, and not to any 
later production; no, not even though it bore 
date in the first year of the second century. 

Some however may allege, as we know the 
do, that, although aif thin necessary to fai 
and holiness are fully recorded, yet we are liable 
to mistake the meaning, to differ about the sense 
of some things in the sacred writin Grant 
this, and what follows—that the scriptures are 
not a certain, sufficient, and infallible guide in 
matters of faith and holiness? What then shall 
we do? Who is authorized to supply the defi- 
ciency? Where is the infallible expositor? None, 
none. Our concession, then, must be limited to 
things not affecting faith and holiness; we mean, 
the belief and obedience of the gospel and law 
of Christ; or if it respect any item of the revealed 
salvation, orthe knowledge of any thing inti- 
mately connected with it, it must be further 
limited to mere verbal ignorance, to matters of 
grammatical exposition; but what has this to do 
with theological exposition, or with the well 
known subjects of sectarian controversy? Cer- 
tainly nothing definitive; though such contro- 
versialists sometimes scek to avail themselves 
of verbal criticism. Nevertheless, doing com- 
mon justice to the sacred diction, according to 
the established rules of — exposition, no 
undue advantage can be taken unfavorable to 
truth, otherwise the language of the holy serip- 
ture has no certain meaning; consequently, we 
have no revelation at all. Upon the whole, this 
indefinite allegation is a mere cavil, a mere 
scarecrow, one of the last shifts of a desperate 
and dying cause. The faith and obedience of 
the christians of the second century, were not 
paralyzed with it, who willingly and joyfully 
suffered al! things for the truth’s sake. 

We, then, as advocates fora genuine radical 
reform, even for the restoration of the ancient 
gospel, and order of things established by the 
apostles, insist upon it, that we have nothing to 
do with sectarian controversies; with the theo- 
logical contentions of the present or former ages; 
with any thing of the kind that happened since 
the apostles’ days. They have settled ail the 
theological, not, indeed, all the verbal controver- 
sies, that we are concerned with: and have 
assured us, that, if what they heard, and saw, 
and handled, and contemplated, and from the 
beginning delivered to the churches concerning 
the eternal life, which from the Father wae 
manifested to them; yea, that if that which we 
have heard from them from the beginning, shall 
remain in us, we also shall continue in the Son, 
and in the Father, and have the promise of eter. 
nal life. So John the apostle, in his first epistle 
general, informs all the christians under heaven; 
and surely this should satisfy us. It ie, then, no- 
wise incumbent upon us to intermeddle with the 
contending brethren, neither for their sakes nor 
ours, for it can neither do them nor us any good. 

“4 
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It can be of no servico to them, for they will not 
allow us a decisive umpirage to bring their te- 
dious, improfitable, perplexing disputes to a final 
issue: nor can it be of any service to us to inves- 
tigate their matters, in order to ascertain who is 
in the right; for if their conclusions, whether 
right or wrong, be not found in our premises, be 
not contained in that which was heard from the 
beginning, “even as they delivered them to us, 
who were eye witnesses and ministers of the 
word ;” we say, if their conclusions be not found 
in these our premises, we know nothing about 
them. They enter not into our christianity; they 
affect not our faith nor obedience. All that we 
have to do with the multiplied and multiplying 
contentions of a sectarian age, is, for our own 
to avoid them, as subversive of the benign 
and blissful intention of the gospel, which is godly 
edification in faith, love, and peace; whereas the 
end of these controversies is contention, strife, 
envy, evil surmisings, backbitings, persecution 
and every evil work, as the scriptures and wofu 
experience amply testify. In addition to this 
cantions and conscientious avoidance of those 
hurtful and divisive controversies, our incumbent 
duty is to bear a faithful scriptural testimony 
inst them; not, indeed, distinctively, or as 
belonging to this or the other sect, but in cumulo, 
as constituting sectarianism, without any respect 
to their intrinsic or comparative merit or demerit. 
Thus proceeds the Apostle in his epistles to 
Timothy and Titus. In brief, then, and in sim- 
plicity, let us testify against sectananism itself, 
without condescending to notice in particular 
any of the isms that compose it. The very 
moment we depart from this rule, we become a 
sect. I might also add, the very moment we 
preach or teach our own opinions, as matters 
of christian faith or duty, that moment we be- 
come sectarians; for this is the very essence, 
the sine gua non of sectarianism, without which 
there could be no sect. The wnter of this most 
seriously declares, for his own part, that were 
not the all-sufficiency of the holy scriptures, 
without comment or paraphrase, clearly demon- 
strable; so that the inculcation of their express 
and explicit declarations were alone sufficient to 
make the christian wise to salvation, thoroughly 
furnished to all good works; he would have either 
continued with his quondam brethren, of the 
Westminster school, or joined with some of the 
modern creed-reforming parties: for, byno means 
would he have committed himself to the capri- 
cious and whimsical extemporaneous effusions 
of every one, who might have confidence enough 
to open his mouth in public. If we are to be 
entertained and edified with human opinions of 
divine truth, let us, by all means, have the opin- 
ions of the learned, of the deep thinking, and 
judicious; among these also let us have our 
choice. All have certainly a right to choose 
where there ia a variety, and that we may always 
expect to find in the religious world, while the 
fashionable opinion is indulged, that overy man 
has a right to entertain the public with his own 
opinions upon religious subjects. I dont mean 
a civil, but a religious right; for civil society, as 
such, can take no cognizance of religious mat- 
ters. However, while this assumed right is con- 
ceded by the religious world, we shall never 
want a variety of religions; for what is it, but 
nting to every one that pleases, the right of 
making a religion out of the Bible to suit his own 
fancy, and of teaching it to as many as will re- 
ceive it, and thus — the head of a new 
party? While, then, the religious world justify 
this mode of proceeding, sects cannot fail to in- 
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crease: for, as before observed, this is the pro- 
ductive principle of sectarianism. But I perceive 
I have exceeded all due bounds. My apology is 
the prodigious extent, and ruinous tendency of 
the sectarian evil here opposed; and especially 
as affecting the desired reformation in the hands 
of many, who, while they profess to advocate 
the all-sufficioncy and alone-sufficiency of the 
holy scriptures, to the rejection of every thing 
of human invention or authority, are but making 
a new start, to run the old race over again, by 
preaching every man his own opinions, reviving 
the old controversies, or producing new ones; 
thus sow ng the seeds of new parties, and hard- 
ening the old, they prevent the success of those 
that are honestly and consistently contending for 
the truth, and zealoualy laboring to promote it. 
Let such remember, that, in thus really buildin 
again, the things they have professedly destroyed, 
they make themselves transgressors; and, like the 
people in the days of Nehemiah, who would be 
thought to be builders in the Lord’s house, they 
are enemies in disguise, and will be considered 
as euch by the true builders. Farewell. 
ours very respectfully, T. 

November 14. 

P. 8.—It appears, sir, by — number of Sep- 
tember last, that you intend a series of sermons 
to young preachers, of which, in said number, 
you have favored us with the first. According 
to custom you begin at the outside, which, for hu- 
manity’s sake, appears to need the dressing you 
have given it. e hope your labor may not be 
in vain; and that, as you proceed, at least before 
you finish, you will pay a justly apportionate at- 
tention to the inside; forit would appear lost la- 
bor, if not ridiculous, to be at much pains and 
cost to fit out vessels for sea which were to carry 
nothing but sails and ballast. Perhaps a solid 
and judicious answer to the following queries 
might be of some service to the good cause in 
which you labor, as well as to those whom you 
professedly intend to serve by the proposed ser- 
mons :— 

Quere 1. When should a young pemon think 
himself qualified to become a preacher? At 
what age? With what attainments? 

2. Should he be able to read his Bible gram- 
matically—that is, distinctly and intelligibly, 
with proper emphasis, and without miscalling? 

3. Should he know the names and order of the 
books in the Old and New Testaments, and to 
which volume they respectively belong? 

4. Should he have carefully and devoutly read 
both volumes of the holy scriptures, so as to ap- 
prehend the precise design of each, and their re- 
spective bearings apon the christian community? 

5. How many weeks or months should pass, 
after his having publicly made a scriptural pro- 
fession of christianity, before he begins to pro- 
phesy? And is such a profession previously 
necessary 

6. Should he be an approved member of a 
christian church, and have its approbation, both 
as to his age and talents; as a person of consid- 
erable standing, of established character, of 
sound comprehensive scriptural knowledge, duly 
acquainted with the actual condition and char- 
acter of the religious world? &c. 

7. Or may every person whose zeal, or self- 
conceit may prompt him, become a prophet, 
without any respect to the qualifications above 
specified, or any at all; and say what he pleases 
in the name of the Lord, without respect to any 
authority, divine or human? And have the 
churches of the saints no cognizance of such 
characters—no defence against them? 


614 
Extracte from Haldane'’s “ Evidence and Authority of 
Divine Revelation.” 
The Land of Canaan. 


‘¢ Tue land of Canaan was a type of the hea- 
venly country. It was the inheritance given to 
Abraham by ae to himself and his poster- 
ity. As his descendants after the flesh inherit- 
d the one; so his spiritual seed shall inherit the 
other. Canaan was the land of rest, after the 
toils and dangers of the wilderness. To make 
it a fit inhentance, and an emblem of that in- 
heritance “which is incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and which fades not away,” it was 
cleared of the ungodly inhabitants. No spot 
could have been selected as so fit a representa- 
tion of that better count It is called in scrip- 
ture “the pleasant land,” “the glory of all 
lends,” “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
“A sight of this territory,” says a late traveller, 
“can alone convey any adequate idea of its sur- 

rising produce. [It is truly the Eden of the 

ast, rejoicing in the abundance of its wealth. 
Under a wise and beneficent government, the 
produce of the Holy Land would exceed all cal- 
culation. Its perennial harvest; the salubrity of 
its air; its limpid springs, its rivers, lakes, and 
matchless plains; its bills and valeé; all these, 
added to the serenity of its climate, prove this 
land to be indeed “a field which the Lord has 
blessed.” God has given it of tho dew of hea- 
ven and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of 
corn and wine.” 


Nation of Israel. 


“ THe nation of Israel, after the flesh, chosen 
by God, and separated from all the rest of the 
world, shadowed forth in its many institutions 
and privileges, the person, offices, and sacrifice 
of the Redeemer. And it represented that na- 
tion of Israel after the Spirit, with its ultimate 
inheritance in a future state—that nation which 
wae chosen in Christ before the foundation of 
the world, consisting of believers who are the 
subjects of Messiah’s kingdom, which he has 
set up, while all the rest of the world, whether 
called Christians, Mahometans, Pagans, or by 
whatever other name, belong to the kingdom of 
Satan, the god of this world, and are his bond 
slaves. Jesus brings forth his people as he 
brought forth Israel of old out of this house of 
bondage. They are baptized unto his name, as 
that typical nation was baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea. They are called to 
commemorate their spiritual deliverance from 
bondage as Israel was commanded to commem- 
orate their deliverance from Egypt, and to be- 
lieve in the promises of God respecting the hea- 
venly Canaan, of which the earthly Canaan was 
atype. He makes with them a new covenant, 
of which he himself is the surety and mediator. 
He gives them a law by which they are to con- 
duct themselves, and institutions of worship. 
He guides them through this wilderness by his 
word and spirit, as he directed Israel after the 
flesh by the pillar of fire and cloud. He supplies 
them with food during their pilgrimage, giving 
them spiritually to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood, of which the manna and the rock that was 
smitten were types. He heals their wounds which 
they receive from sin and Satan, whom he will 
bruise under their feet shortly. He makes them 
more than conquerors over their spiritual enemics. 
And when their wanderings in this wilderness 
world are finished, conducts them, like Israel at 
Jordan, safely through death, and puts them in 

ossession of the promised land and the New 

erusalem.” 
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The Tribe of Judah. 

“THe tribe of Judah was first in offering its 
gifts at the Tabernacle, as well as in the order 
of encampment of the tribes. Inthe journies of 
Israel, it was — to march foremost. Mo- 
see denominated it the lawgicer. David declared 
that God had chosen Judah to be the ruler. The 
royalty was ted to Judah in the person of 
David, and his descendants; and this tribe com- 
municated its name to the remains of all the oth- 
er tribes. Jerusalem, the chief city of Judah, 
was the capital of the whole nation, and there 
the temple was built, to which al! the other 
tribes resorted to worship; where alone the sac- 
rifices were offered, and all the services which 
prefigured the Messiah were performed. Even 
during the captivity in Babylon, the tribe of Ju- 
dah continued a distinct people, and had with it 
one of its own princes, who lived in a degree of 
royal splendor. Afterwards, when under the 
dominion of the Persians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, it continued to have senators, magie- 
trates, and princes of its own, who governed sc- 
cording to its own laws. But above all, the the- 
ocracy or government of God, under which Ju- 
dah was placed, continued without interruption 
till Shiloh came, allowed by Jews and Christians 
to be a name for the Messiah, to whom the ga- 
thering of the nations was to be. Soon after his 
coming, the government of Judah was finally 
subverted, and their temple and capital destroy- 
ed. The Jews were expelled from Judea, and 
it became utterly impossible for them to attend 
to the observances of the law which was then 
abrogated. Here then we have a most remarka- 
ble procicnon of the coming of the Messiah, 
Jacob, uttering by the spirit of God, particular 
and minute predictions, respecting each of bis 
twelve sons, which were all afterwards verified, 
singles out one of them, declares hie pre-emi- 
ence over his brethren, and that he should be 
invested with power, and continue to enjoy it, 
till one should descend from him, to whom the 
gathering of the nations was to be. And all 
this verihed through the whole intervening 
riod, was fully accomplished at the distance of 
about 1690 years,” 


— — 


No. 6.] January 4, 1830. 


Remarks on a Circular Letter, found in the Min- 
ules of the Mount Pleasant fist Association, 
for 1829. 


Ir has long been a custom to repudiate, by op- 
probious names, a sentiment or a doctrine which 
cannot be refuted by argument. Men who can 
refute by argument, have never been accustomed 
to use the weapons of calumny and detraction. 
A Mr. Rogers, in the state of Missouri, convert- 
ed the circular letter of the Mount Pleasant Bap- 
tist Association into a vehicle of slander and 
personal abuse. The custom of addressing cir. 
culare from and in the name of associations, orig- 
inated from a desire to address the brethren once 
a year on some evangelical topic, calculated to 
enlighten the understanding, to punfy and cheer 
the peas of the brotherhood. But behold, this 
letter is a little acrimonious anathema upon some 
sentences, torn from their connexion in the 
Christian Baptist, and tortured and gibbeted by 
the evil gentue of sectarian jealousy until they 
appear as much to disadvantage as an Indian vic- 
tim painted for massacre. Iam clothed in the 
mantle of Sandemanianism and led forth as ahere- 
tic of the deepest atrocity, toan atto de fe, because 
I have asserted and proved that faith is only the 
belief of the testamony of God, and that, when 
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God commanded all men to believe and reform, 
he did not command that which is impossible for 
them to do. 

The writer of this Jetter casts his eyes over 
Fuller’s Strictures on iani. and 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary on the article of 

fanism, and there thinks he sees all the 

t doctrines” found in the Christian Baptist, in 
miniature or in full life in those sketches. The 
term lanism is, I suppose, an opprobri- 
ous name in his country, that will answer my 
beterodoxy. I will not kill thee, said the Qua- 
ker, but { will call thee mad dog. Thus the 
work isdone. It does 20 however, succeed s80 
well in this country asin Old England, the native 
place of the erudite gentleman. For the people 
of these United States are a little more inguisi- 
tive, and are wont to inquire, What has he done? 
What, say they, do we know of Sandeman or of 
Glass? ill their names condemn a sentiment 
to hell or exalt it to heaven! Now I would in- 
form the same disciple who nicknames my re- 
marks, Sandemanianizm, that he is much more 
of a Sandemanian than I am. But this will 
neither, I hope, condemn his sentimenta to hete- 
rodoxy, nor justify them as righteous. But it is 
a fact, if he be a good hypercalvinistic Baptist, 
or if he be a believer in physical and accom- 
nying special influences producing faith. This 

T have shown in the Christian Baptist to be an 


essentia} part of ism;—not from 
Buck or Fuller, but from Sandeman’s letters on 


Theron and Aspasio. I disclaim Sa 

irm as much as I do any system in christendom; 
but I e with Sandeman in making faith no 
more than the belief of the truth, and I agree 
with the Roman Catholics in the belief of the 
resurrection of thedead. But I differ from San- 
deman in making this belief the effect of physi- 
cal influence, and I disagree with the Catholics 
in the doctrine of Purgatory. 

But I would inform this Son of the church 
militant, that I would not givea grain of wheat 
for any faith that does not purify the heart, work 
by love and overcome the world. And if he 
could speak with the tongue of an angel, and 
write with the pen of an apostle, and exhibit no 
more regard to truth and christian love than this 
circular evinces; 1 would not give a farthing for 
his faith, though he may think with Fuller, that 
— regenerated before he believed the Gos- 
pel. 

Aa I have seen this letter nearly four hundred 
miles from home, I cannot write an elaborate 
criticism upon it; but I will inform those into 
whose hands it may fall, that itis a most un- 
faithful and unchriatian representation of my 
views. All the scriptures quoted in it, I believe 
in their plain, literal, and obvious import. For 
example, I believe and I know, that “God who fille 
all] things in all places, did fill the Gentiles who 
were dead in trespasses and in sins, with the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit; yea, that, “us who 
were dead in trespasses and sins, he has raised 
up together, and has set us down together, with 
the Jews who believed in the heavenly places b7 
Jesus Christ,” and this he has done for us out o 
pure favor. 1 believe that it is the Spirit that 
quickens; the flesh profits nothing; “that the 
wicked will not seek after God—God is not in all 
their thoughts.” *‘And God saw that the wick- 
edness of man was great in the earth, and that 
_every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.” 
righteous, no, not one; there is none that under- 
stands—there is none that seeks after God— 
they are all gone out of the way—they are to- 
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ether become unprofitable—there is none that 

oes » not one—there is no fear of God be- 
fore their eyes.” All these sayings I believe 
most sincerely, in the connexion in which they 
stand inthe volume. I say, these and every 
other sentence of scripture found in the circular 
letter, I most sincerely believe in the connexions 
in which they stand; and in the fullest and most 
literal sense the worde will bear, according to 
any legitimate rules of interpretation. But if the 
gentleman has any private interpretation of these 
words, or any appropriated sense of them, either 
borrowed, or invented by himeelf, I beg leave to 
dissent from such appropnedone and private in- 
terpretations. I will also inform the worthy gen- 
tleman, thet the name Calvinism is worth no 
more in heaven than the name Sandemanianism, 
or Fullerism. But I rejoice to know that the gos- 
pel does not need to be put into any of these dis- 
tilleries to make it either intelligible or health- 
ful. It is gei tidings of great joy to all people, 
It demands of no man what he has not to pay. 
It calls for no powers which he has not: it en- 
joins no duty which he cannot perform. It is 
adapted to men just as they are, and therefore it 
is ascheme of pure favor—of divine love and 
mercy. No man can complain and say, that it 
only tantalizes him by offering him what he can- 
not receive—by requiring what he cannot per- 
form—by presenting what he cannot accept. 
Such a scheme would not be-glad tidings to all 
people. It would be my good news to the quali- 

ed, to the regenerated, to them who are made 
able to receive it. Such a gospel did not Paul 
preach; and he that preaches a gospel which is 
not adapted to unconverted sinners, preaches 
another gospel—e el of his own, or some 
other person’s invention. 

I do hope that every man who feels any inter- 
est in examining any thing I have written, or 
may write, on the great questions which divide 
the religious world, will put himself to the trou- 
ble to examine it in my own words, and in the 
connexions in which they are placed, and not in 
the garbled extracts which party spirit and the 
spirit of this world please to presentthem. I 
protest against having the Christian Baptist treat- 
ed no better than these gentlemen treat the 
apostolice writinge. The apostles are dead, and 
must submit to the textuaries, to be handled as 
the textuaries please. The Calvinists and the 
Arminians tear them limb from limb, and make 
Paul say just what they please. The Universal- 
ists and the Quakers, the Socinians and the 
Ariane are very adroit in making the sacred wri- 
ters affirm or Hen what they please. But I can- 
not conscientiously submit to have my writings 
treated no better than these popular sermon ma- 
kers treat the holy scriptures. Those, then 
who feel any interest in understanding what 
teach, will do me and themselves the justice of 
examining, in my own woran my own state- 
ments. One scripture says, “‘ There ts no God ;” 
another says, “I could wish myself to be accursed 

orship the Beast ;* 
and another says, “Go do likewise.” Put 
these together, and what does the Bible teach!! 
It will teach any thing men please to make it 
teach, only let them have one liberty—and that 
ia, of quoring it just as they please. Yet if 
treated according to the only fair and just rules 
of interpretation, it will only teach one and the 
same thing to every reader. 
The editor of the Utica Register, New York, 
has given some weeks since, as | have latel 
seen in a paper forwarded to me to Richmond, 


from Rochester, what he is pleased to call — 
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less “a fair summary of the sentiments and doc- 
trines taught by Alexander Campbell.” I would 
seriously ask this gentleman if be ever read one 
volume which I wrote, and whether he has ex- 
amined for himself the whole of my writings. 
If he have not, I ask how, in the’name of truth 
and righteousness, could he solemnly affirm a 
most libellous caricature of my sentiments on 
one or two topics, to be a fair semmary of m 

sentimenta!!! If this gentleman would loo 

back into history only a few centuries, he could 
find many brief summaries, which he would 
doubtless call blasphemous libels on his own 
sentiments; nay, he would find as ugly things 
said of Baptist sentiments and practices as he 
can now say of mine. And if he would read 
the history of the apostles, he would find that 
one of the “fair summaries” given by some of 
his contemporaries, was that Paul taught that 
Moses ought not to be regarded, and that men 
should “do evil that good might come.” No 
doubt but Pau! had said something which gave 
rise to, or afforded a pretext for such summaries; 
and so may I have said or written something 
which ungodly men may have perverted to suc 

an extent. I therefore call upon this Utica Reg- 
tster vither to make good his allegata, or eat up 
his libel. Eprror. 





Ancient Baptisms. 

Sacrep history is, of all reading, the most in- 
structive, entertaining, and profitable. It pre- 
sents God and man to our view in such a way as 
engromes all the energies of our minds, and ali 
the feelings of our hearts. We think and we 
feel at the same moment. All true history is 
profitable to all attentive readers. It is the best 
substitute for personal acquaintance. It brings 
to light and developes that most wonderful and 
interesting of all themes, the human heart. But 
in this the sacred writings claim, as they deserve, 
all precedence. The hidden springs of human 
action, and the great attractives of human pas- 
sion, are there laid open and pictured out by a 
master painter. Reality, and not shadows, pase 
before us in every character which these writings 

. portray. No portrait so approaches real life as 
these characters exhibit man, both good and bad, 
to human meditation; but sketches only are give 
en of the most brilliant and eminent characters. 
But these sketches present, in the most instruc- 
tive attitudes, the great charactere which God 
selected for human admiration. 

Events are but the results of human action, 
or of divine interposition; and those great 
events which the Mosaic history records, are, of 
all others, the most instructive, if we except the 
eventful history of the New Testament. But 
there is one peculianty in the characters and 
events recorded in the Mosaic history which I 
wish to notice here, because it proves the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volumes, while it greatly illu- 
minates the pages of the apostolic writings. I 
allude to their emblematic reference. No pen- 
cil but that guided by an eye which penetrates 
all futurity, could have in ten thousand instances 
painted ont the christian institution, with all its 
influences, moral and religious, ages before its 
author was born—Adam the first, and Adem the 
second—the Fall, andthe Resurrection of man— 
Hagar and Sarah—Ishmael and Isaac—Jacob 
and Esau—Elijah and John—Mosea, Aaron, 
Joshua, and Jesus—circumcision and baptism— 

the poorer and the Lord’s supper—and a bun- 

dred other allusions, symbols, and emblems, 
need only bo mentioned to revivo tho remem- 
brance of the exact adaptation of Jewish and pa- 
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triarchal history to the d ent of the di- 
vine philanthropy in the christian scriptares. 
To this subject the apostles only occasionally 
glance. I will only allude at present to two ia- 
stances:—The first preacher, not only of the 
New Testament, but of the Old, was whet some 
now a it, Lallude to Nook and Jokn. 


Noah preached — or drowning to the 
Antediluvians. John preached reformation er 
i Noah was saved 


ing to his — — wes 

by water, and the old world was baptized in wa- 
ter without a resurrection, because it would not 
reform. Tho earth was buried and rose agai 
before a rainbow of peace spanned hill or vailey. 
After the resurrection of the earth Noah was 
born of water. The waters which drowned the 
sinners saved tho righteous Noah, and made bim 
the father of a new world. The heavenly proc- 
lamation believed — — into the ark, and 
God's promise brought him out. After his bap- 
tism, or second birth, God ised him life, aad 
enlarged his privileges. Water translated him 
from the old world into the new; and while it 
purified the earth for him, it fitted him for the 
earth. But he was born of ise too. His 
faith in the resurrection of the earth sustained 
him in entering, and while immared in the ark; 
and when born of water his faith in God's — 
ise gave him a lively hope that there should ner 
er be a second baptism of the earth, nor an er- 
tire withdrawal of the influences of heaven from 
the earth. So after Noah was bornof water, he 
was begotten again to a lively hope by the prom- 
ise of God. 

All this and more Peter saw in this even 
when he was inspired to say, “The antitype 
this water, immersion, does now save us chri 
tians.” As water saved Noah, so baptism saves 
us. Hehad faith in the resurrection of tho earth; 
and we have faith in the resurrection of Jesus. 
He believed God's promise of bringing him ou 
of the water, and we hie promise of raising u 
from the dead. We leave our sins where Noab’s 
baptism left the ungodly. They were buried 
and Noah saved. AsNoah entered a new world 
by being born of water and the promise, so we 
enter the kingdom of heaven by being born of 
water and the Spirit. As life and temporal bles- 
sings were promised Noah after his second birth, 
so eternal life and spiritual blessings are promis 
ed us after we are born of water and the Spirit. 
As no one entered into the second world who 
was born in the first world, unless those bom 
again; so Jesus eaid, “ Except a man be bom of 
water and Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” 

The baptism of the Israelites is the next event 
of this sort to which we now allude. This is 
found in the 14th and 15th chapters of Exodus. 
Faith in God’s promise had brought the Israel- 
ites from their houses and their homes into one 
assembly, on the coast of the Red Sea. Faith 
in the divine call and mission of Moses, had im 
duced them to put themselves under his conduct | 
and guidance. But notwithstanding this faith, 
ne could not leave the land of their nativity 
and get on the way to Canaan until they were 
baptized into Moses and born of water as Noah 
was. Hencethey could not cross the Red Sea in 
ships. They must descend into the bottom of the 
Red Sea before they could ascend into the rela- 
tion of the saved people. The cloud covered 
them also. ‘ They were all baptized into Moses 
in the cloud and inthe sea.” So says a high avu- 
thority—Paul the apostle to the Gentiles. Eut 
the water which saved Israel drowned the Egyp- 
tians, Faith led the Jews under the guidance 
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f Moses into tho Red Soa; but rage, and envy, 
wd resentment led Pharaoh and his hosts in the 
varsuit. Passion, however, did not bring the 
Sgyptiane out; but faith placed Israel on yonder 
ide. So soon as they were born of the water and 
if the cloud—so soon as they came up out of the 
ted Sea, God promised to feed them and lead 
hem. The heavens then dropped down manna 
oa them, and they eat the bread of heaven. 
Now, these things, says Paul, happened to them 
i8 8 figuree—and they are written for 
var admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world have come, The christian institutions 
were thus pictured out to us by the pencil of 
Jmniscience ages before the founder of our re- 
igion was born. Wọ should not have ventured 
© trace these analogieshad not the apostles Peter 
ind Paul directed us. Following their guidance, 
we cannot but see that the one botn of chris- 
ians is an institution of so great moment as to 
wave had two resemblances of it in the two most 
sxtraordinary events in Jewish and Patriarchal 
ristory—the ene baptism of the fathers of the 
mace baptized earth, and the one baptism of the 
mace baptized fathers of the Jewish people. How 
nteresting, then, this sacred institution! How 
— is it for christians to know its meaning 
weil, and to teach it accurately to others. We 
hall fnd it, on examination, to be the most gra- 
sious institution, and the most instructive, with 
which any age of the world has been favored. 
Enitor. 


For the Christian Baptist. 

Brorner Brantiy:—lI nave read, with regret, 
rour remarks copied from the * Star’ of the 29th 
top, last, in the October number of the 
‘Christian Baptist ;” in which you say, “ We con- 
nder it due to our readers to justify our former 
trictures, and to lift up the warning voice to 
hem, by exhibiting the sentiments of Mr. Al- 
zander Campbell on the subject of the moral 
aw.’ 

It is not my object to defend brother Camp- 
veil’s views of the “ moral law,” because I am 
mre he is able tu defend himself ; yeti am far 
Tom thinking that there are not hundreds, be- 
ndes him, that are more than “stout enough” 
or you spon that subject. If you feel it your 
luty to “lift up the warning voice” against bro- 
her Campbell because he may have denied the 
xistence of any such a law in the bible, you 
nust surely plead that your obligations to defend 
iholastic divinity are greater than those you ac- 
tnowledge under the oracles of God. And if 
rou say that there is such a law as the “ moral 
aw’? in God’s revealed word, do tell us, brother 
Brantly, where it is to be found; give us book, 
shapter and verse. ‘Come and help us.” But 





[ have said that it was not my intention to de- 


‘end brother Campbell on this subject. 

I should not have taken up my pen to address 
a D. D. if it were not in self-defence. Iac- 
knowledge myself one of the avowed friends of 
brother Campbell and the cause which he advo- 
cates inthe “ Chnatian Baptist; viz. “the resto- 
ration of the ancient order of things.” And I 
am much mortified at seeing such a charge as 
you have madein your strictures against the chris- 
tian character and standing of those brethren who 
ate avowedly united with brother Campbell in 
defence of primitive christianity. Your charge 
is thus stated :— 

“ Who are the Baptista that have been convert- 
ed to his new creed? They are such as were 
previously Arminians, or Sandemanians—such 
as never stood firm on thy basis of truth—such 
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as were ready to take up with the first leader of 
discontent and faction—such as always op 
united effort in promoting the spread of the gos- 
pel, and the advancement of education, and 
those, who, through ignorance, become an easy 
prey to greedy error.” 

_ You have‘here made seven charges or allega- 
tions in yotr bill. “.2irmanii incumbit Pa 
fio; consequently you must either make 
your allegations, or else defeated you are, and 
must pay the cost. Is not the “norma dispu- 
tend») the samo in Pennsylvania asin Kentucky ? 
I presume it is. I now call upon you, as a bro- 
ther in Christ, to establish your charges if you 
can; for I am bold to say that there is not one 
word of truth in all that you have said about 
them, as far as I know or have learned, and I 
know many of them well. Who told you, bro- 
ther Brantly, that those Baptists were “ Sande- 
maniana or Arminians,” and that they were 
“ ready to take up with the first leader of discon 
tent and faction?? What a pity, brother, that 
you have made such assertions, when you must 

ave known, that, for your life, you could not es- 
tablish one of them as true. Are these the fruits 
of your * moral law” of which you are so tena- 
cious? If they be, we need not trouble ourselves 
much about opposing it, for you yourself will 
shortly put it to death. God's law forbids bear- 
ing false testimony against any man; and that 

ou have done go against many in this instance, 


18 as certain as that two and two make four. 


Again you say, in speaking of those whose 
religious sentiments correspond with brother 
Campbell’s, that ‘‘ they are such as never stood 
firm on the basis of truth.” What do you de- 
fine to be “the firm basis?” for you have not 
told us. All the friends of brother Campbell, 
with whom I am acquainted, believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world; and brother John says, Ist Epistle, chap- 
ter v. “Whosoever believes that Jesus is the 
Christ, is begotten by God.” Have younot again 
slandered your brethren, who love the Lord Je- 
sue and look for his second appearing? Tis a 
thousand pities that you should have so little re- 
gard for your standing both asa man and a chris- 
tian. You have sinned against God, and I be- 
seech you to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

You should never have appeared in public as 
an accuser of brethren, of whom, perhaps, you 
knew nothing, except through their enemies, 
who are most Likely to misrepresent them. You | 
have not only endeavored to pour contempt upon 
them, but to destroy their character as christians, 
You represent them as extremely ignorant; in 
which, however, you have assertion only to bear 
you out; and if assertion only is considered gond 
proof, you have and can prove your allegations 
n ve l] as any other Sar on this terrestrial 

obe. 

3 You have attempted to act the part of a critic 
in your strictures of the 29th August; but if I do 
not convince every candid reader that you are 
equally ignorant with brother Campbeil’s friends, 
before I bid you adieu, Ishall be much disappoint- 
ed. And in order to fulfil this promise, I shall 
beg leave to offer a few remarks on a sermon 
which I had the honor of hearing you deliver on 
the fourth Lord’s day in September last in the 
city of Philadelphia, in your new meeting house. 
Your text was the 19th verse of the 5th chapter 
of I. Thessalonians; “ Quench not the Spint.”— 
Your first position was, that there was “no Holy 
Spirit except through the word of God ;” but be- 
fore five minutes had gone by, you declared that 
you did net “wish to be unders to sey; tt 
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God did not regenerate sinners without the 
word.” In this you displayed logic woree, if 

ossible, than a schoolboy of the age of fifteen; 
for you say that ‘there iano Holy Spirit except 
through the word of God,” and that “ the Spirit, 
independent of the word, regenerates the sin- 
ner.” Then God regenerates sinners wt his 
own word, and, of course, without the Holy 
Spirit. What a display of biblical acquirements! 
Query Judging from this illustration, is its au- 
thor much superior to those ignoramuses, who 

ou eay * never stood firm on the basis of truth ?” 
Your whole sermon from the above text was 
made up of the Spirit and its influences. You 
and brother Paul, who gave the exhortation, do 
not agree; for in exhorting his son Timothy, he 
says, * Preach the word; be instant in season and 
out of season.” Brother Brantly preaches the 
Spirit, stripped of tho word, ergo, “ont of sea- 
son,” and not the “word in seasen! Aftera 
discourse of at least one hour’s length on the 
subject, i prayed to the Holy Spint to come 
down and do his work among the people. ‘ell 
me, brother Brantly, I beseech you, in what part 
of the sacred oracles you are authorised to pray 
to the Holy Spirit, for we, the readers of the bi- 
ble, are totally ignorant of any such authority? If 
you know o Al I pray you to point us toit; 
and if you should be unable to find it in the 
scriptures, perhaps by a reference to some of 
your — creeds, you may find it. In John’s 
gospel, 16th chap. 13th verse, thus says the Lord, 
“And whatsoever you shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son. if you shall ask any thing in my 
name, I will do it. If you love me, keep my 
commandments. And I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever, cven the Spirit of truth.” 
Again, xvi. 7. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away; forif I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come to you; but if I depart, I will send him 
to you.” Thus speaks the great King of Saints. 
Is not this “the firm basisof truth” in regard to 
the office of the Spirit? Yes, I am persuaded 
it is. 

Now, brother Brantly, upon what principle of 
reason, or scripture, can you sustain the prayer 
made by you as above? Was there ever a simi- 
lar one in God's oracles, either in the Old or New 
Testament? Surely they who pay you two thou- 
sand dollars annually will be puorly remunerated 
if they wait till the Spirit ST your illegal re- ! 
quest, and, divested of the all-conquering word, | 
regenerates them. What! pray to the Holy Spirit | 
to come down and do his work among the peo- 
ple! Can it be possible that any man may fail ! 
seeing that you have dieplayed a great ignorance 
of the scriptures! Now, I think it will appear 
by and by, that you are equally ignorant with 
those Baptists who have, through ignorance, 
joined brother Campbell inthe cause of trath. 

n tho case above quoted the Lord Jesus prayed 
to the Father, or promised to do so, that he would 
send the Comforter; and again he promised, in 
an after discourse, upon the same topic, to send 
the Comforter hi:nself. Think you that he un- 
derstood the office of the Holy Spirit? If he did, 
it is self-evident that you do -not; for, according 
to his own word, the Comforter is controlled by 
the Father and the Son; but according to your 
word, the Spirit may come or do as he pleases! 
I have never understood from my Bible that it 
was proper to pray to the Holy Spirit for any 
thing. 

Again, let us hear the Lord Jesus once more, 
in the t4th chapter and 26th verse of John. “ But 
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the Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send se my name, he shall teach 

ou all things,” &c. &e. I have — you at 
* three quotations from the Lord Jesus hostils 
to what is contained in your prayer. And b 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every w 
shali be established. And that being the case, 
it must appear evident that the weight of testi- 
mony is against you. 

Your prayer being ended, you then sang to 
the Holy Spirit, as follows :— 

“Come, Holy Spirtt, Heav’nly Dove, 
With all `n t 
Kindle a flame —— me 
these cold hearts of ours.” 

In the singing this hymn, which is very inge» 
niously adepted to your sermon and prayer, you 
have very unfortunately fallen into two errors. 
First—you ere singing to the Holy Spirit, as you 
prayed to it, without any example from any one 
of the. old sainte, either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and without the possibility of ever receiv- 
ing an answer to your prayer. The second er- 
ror into which you have fallen, is this: you ac- 
knowledge your church to be the church of 
Christ: and if the church of Chriat, its members 
of course have the spirit of Christ. Hear broth- 
er Paul, Gail. iv. 6. “Because you are sons, God 
has sent forth the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father; and having the 
nat — ef sacred love” had long since 
been kiadled in their “cold hearts,” and yet you 
request in your song that the Holy Spirit would 
come and kindle that which had long since been 
set on fire! This ie fine logic, brother a 
Why, sir, 1 should biush for any of our back- 
woods Baptists were such logic displayed before 
me by them. 

Do sou aot think, brother Brantly, that 
had better read your creed leas and Bible more, 
before you undertake another stricture upon the 
character of those ignorant and factious Baptis 
of whom you have said so many hard things 
You must know, sir, that we closely adhere to 
God's word, and delight in suck ignorance and 
faction. That we have never opposed united 
effort in promoting the spread of the goapel; but 
that we have tong since opposed “ educahon” 
sach as yours, for l perceive that you have drawn 
largely trom the distilleries of scholastic divin- 


ity. 

Before Í bid you adieu, I u never again 
to offer such aa insult to — God — 
did in your sermon. The time has been, when 
the unwarrantable dissections of an ungodly and 
supercilious priesthood were cndured without a 
murmurs but remember that that Virgin of the 
Skies which heretofore has borne with their 
alae pers innovations, is now appearing in ber 

n — and majesty; and what she has 
gently suffered she will endure no more; but be- 
ing “living and effecteal, and more cutting than 
any two-edged sword,” she will peerce “Seven to 
the parting both of animal life and spirit, and the 
joints aleo and marrow;” and thus satiate her 
vengeance in their destruction, if they reform 
not. A Wesrern Bartist. 





The Happy New Year. 

Paternus had been accustomed to call to- 
gether his descendanta to celebrate the an- 
niversary of his birth, which happened to be 
on the first dav of the year. On these occa- 
sions he was wont to recite to his children and 

nd children the most interesting incidents of 

is life, and to deduce such moral lessons as 
the occasions sugcested and the gee. of 
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he times required. He was now entering — 
is eightieth year, end the wife of his youth had 
10re than completed her seventy-sizth. He had 
seembled the eight families of his sons and 
aughters, and two families of his grand-sons, a- 
aounting in all to seventy-five souls, and all re- 
idents ol the county in which he lived, ‘The old 
nansion of his — and the large dinin 
iall, the scene oi this happy new year, was fille 
vith the prattling objects of bie parental aulicitude 
ind affection. The affectionate greetings of the 
ittle cousins, uncles, and aunta, and the little cx- 
Noits of the young talkers and walkers imparted 
nuch gaiety and cheerfulness to the scene. After 
hey had all refreshed themaclves with the libe- 
‘al collations which the season afforded, and had 
retired from the festive table, they were arranged, 
according to seniority, sround the cheorful fire, 
which a fierce north wind had made most com- 
lortable. Meanwhile the prattling of the little 
pnes had been lulled to reposc, and all who had 
aot capacity for rational entertainment were 
found at rest in the arms of sleep. Paternus sat 
in the old fashioned armed chair, ia which his 
own grand father had sat, and the fondest object 
of his youthful affection, and the comfort oi his 
old age; sat by his side, in the very chair on 
which she hed often sung to repose her first born 
von. Thus placed, they all sang a hymn of 
thanksgiving, after which the old patriareh with 
a clear and tremulous voice, thus began: 
“Kind and indulgent Heaven has once more 
brought us all together under the roof of our an- 
cestors, and surrounded us with his guardian 
arms, and with favors more than we can tell. I 
have yesterday completed my seventy-ninth year, 
hallowed be his name! and yet continue to 
enjoy both health of body and vigor of mind. 
But my withered face and hoary locks admonish 
me that soon I must gothe way of all the earth 
and sleep with my good forefathers. I am glad 
to see my children and my grand-children all 
around me on this my birth dey; and now that I 
am permitted to see and salute so many of the 
objects of my dearest affection, I wish to make 
this opportunity an occasion of inculcating one 
lesson upon all of you, which I have often sug- 
ested to you before, but now from new considera- 
tions and more mature reflections, But todo this 
with the most advantage, I will give you the 
history of our family for three generations, which 
is as far back as I am able to trace it. This I 
have often purposed to do, and have occasionally 
given to some of you some sketches of it, but have 
never done it fully, nor even partially, to all of 
ou. I do this not to gratify your pride, nor to 
inflame your worldly ambition; for in our histo 
there is nothing, or very little, adapted tocheri 
the former or augment the latter. Tis true that 
both my fatherand my grandfatherattained to the 
distinction of a name, and left to me the 
rich inheritance of an unspotted integrity, which 
I have endeavored to transmit unimpaired to you. 
They were respected in their day for their virtues; 
and their industry and christian morality obtain- 
ed a patrimony which afforded themselves a com- 
petence, and gave to their children a good and 
useful, though not a learned education. I had 
two brothers and one sister who shared my fath- 
er’s inheritance with me; and I, being the eldest, 
inherited this farm and the old mansion, which, 
for the same reason, my father inherited from 
my grandfather, who obtained it by his own 
industry and some little aide which a distant rel- 
ative extendedtohim. Our family has, indeed, 
become numerous. My sister left behind her 
eleven children, and my two brothers have to- 
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gether more descendants than I have. Butit is 
neither the number, wealth, nor political respect- 
ability of our family on which I have any desire 
to expatiate; but the moral virtue and christian 
excellence of many of your relatives which I de- 
siro tọ lay before you fur the purpose which I have 
supremely in view. Of my grand father’s family 
soven brothers aud three eisters jived and died 
members of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. My 
grandmother was reputed to be the most eminent 
christian in her vicinity in her day, and is said 
to have been a sort of mother to the whole church 
in Hellensborough on the banks of the Humber. 
My grandfather was proverbially a just and pious 
man, and some of you have seen and known 
both my father and mother. Their virtues are 
known, and, I trust, appreciated by the elder 
branches of my family, and are yet alive in the 
memory of many of our neighbors in this vicinity. 
Sixty-three persons of our family, including my 
grandfather and grandmother, my own father 
and mother, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are en- 
rolled in the church books of our parish, as hav- 
ing lived and died members of the family of God; 
and there are yet living, including those here 
— of our family, eighty-five persons pro- 

essing liness. But why, you will ask me, 
do I make these enumerations and go into these 
details? Iwitlansweryou. It is to open to your 
view the instruinent and source of all this good, 
from which I am to draw my moral, and which I 
am about to present to you all as my new year’s gift 
—and, perhaps, iny last new ycar’s gift to my dear 
offspring. Ali the christian excellence and chris- 
tian happiness possessed and enjoyed in our fam- 
ily can be traced to the mother oÈ my grod fa- 
ther, and through her to another disciple of our 
glorious Master and Redeemer. The history of 
my great grand mother is briefly this:—Her fa- 
ther was a wild and profligate character, whose 
vices brought him immaturely to the grave at the 
age of twenty-seven. Her mother pined away 
and died heart-broken and disconsolate, leaving 
behind her two daughters, my great grand mo- 
ther and her sister, the former aged two years, 
and the latter four, when they lost their mother. 
A kind and amiable christian lady, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, daughter of the pious and learned Wil- 
liam Tindal, took my great grandmother, when 
two years old, into her own family, and brought 
her up, when a proud and unfeeling aunt, Mra. 
Stockton, refused the trouble. Her sister fell 
into the hands of another aunt, who had no more 
religion, but alittle more humanity, and a good 
deal more natural affection than Mrs. Stockton. 
She brought her up after her own heart and ex- 
ample: and having married an officer in the ar- 
my, she accompanied him to the Indies, where, 
in a few years, she died. Concerning her de- 
scendants I have no information, 

“To return to Mre. Richardson. This amia- 
ble lady, like Job, “the case which she knew 
not she sought out.” She spent the greater part 
of her time in ministering to the saints, and in 
acte of christian sympathy and tenderness. Tra- 
dition has informed me that she was one of the 
most diligent matrons in her day in educating 
her family in the knowledge of the sacred scrip- 
tures. Her husband was a barrister of some 
note, but not a christian himself, he left the man- 
agement of his daughters entirely to hie wife.— 
She is said to have read the scriptures to her 
children, accompanied with her prayers, in her 
own closet; and so soon as they could understand 
the meaning of the most familiar language, she 
imbued their minds with the knowledge of God 
and his Son Jesus Christ. She was wont = = 


terrogate them on the subjects which she read to 
them; and so soon as they could read, she in- 
duced them, by every sort of allurement, to read 
and commit to memory many passages of the 
evangelical history and of the devotional part of 
the Old and New Testaments. She brought u 
my great grand-mother as one of her own chil- 
dren, and it is said that she did not know that 
Mrs. Richardson was not her own mother until 
she was in hersixteenth year. She is, moreover, 
said to have shed many tears of sorrow when she 
heard, for the first time, that she whom she had al- 
ways called mother was not her mother, but her 
benefactreas. Mrs. Richardson said to her, ‘Mary, 
Do you not love JesusChrist?? ‘I do, she replied. 
‘Why do you love him? she next asked her.— 
‘Because | believe that he loved me and died for 
me,’ she rejoined. ‘Well, then, was it not I who 
mado you acquainted with him, who first taught 
you who he was, and whathe had done for you; 
end if you have been born again, as I trust you 
are, I am your mother in the ; and although 
aot your natural parent in the flesh, I am your 
oher in a relation and sense dearer than na- 
ture knows, and more durablo than time itself. 
Weep not, my dear Mary; I am your mother, you 
are my daughter in the Lord; and I trust that as 
I have hitherto been to you a mother, I will so 
continue, and that you shall always be my daugh- 
ter’? Thusspeaking, she fell upon her neck, and 
embracing her, said, The Lord bless you, my 
daughter, and keep you from evil, and make you 
a mother to many as ÍI have been to you!” This 
prayer, said the venerable Paternus, while the 
tears were rolling down the furrows of his wrin- 
kled face—this prayerhas been answered as cer- 
tainly as I live; for this very Mary was io her 
nineteenth year married to him who was the pro- 
genitor of all those familiesof which I have told 
you, and from whom we are all descended. I 
can trace our history no farther back, and I am 
glad that so far I can trace it with perfect cer- 
tainty, through channels the mast authentic.— 
Behold, then, the source of all our nobility, of 
all that has given respectability to our femily, 
and religion and happiness to so many now liv- 
ing, and so many already dead. I have now, my 
dear children, told you the history of our family, 
end I hope you will each of you preserve it with 
ae much fidelity and accuracy, and transmit it to 
your families with as much precision as 1 now 
give it to you. 

5¢But now forthe moral. You will, no doubt, 
have seen that all the good, religious and moral, 
which our family has enjoyed, has been instru- 
mentally derived to us from the piety of Mra. 
Richardson. Had my great grand-mother fallen 
into the handsof her who took charge of her sis- 
ter, how different in all human probability, would 
have been our lot at this day! Tis true she was 
but the instrument in the hand of our Heavenly 
Father; but he always works by means; and 
what a scheme of benevolence is that which 
honors and rewards the tnstrumend aa though it 
hed been the author of so much good! And such 
most certainly is the scheme of divine philan- 
thropy. Now let me present this matter to you 
in another light. If it be true, asit most une 
questionably 14, that all human beings will be 
rewarded according to their works, how great 
will be the reward of those who, like the chris- 
tian matron, the benefactress of our family, have 
Originated a cumulative syetem, which, as the 
Current of time advances, transmits in deeper 
and wider channels its blessings and its boun- 
ties to men? How iong must this stream flow 
hefore the actual result can be computed and de- 
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cided? Perhapsa thousand years may be com- 
leted before her good works have ceased to fol- 
ow her! And if you transmit these blissful in- 
fluences, — end examples, which have 
descended by a sort of inheritance to you—I 
say, if you hand down the cup of bliss to your 
spring uncorrupted, I am sure many more will 
drink of it. But as yet we have not considered 
the influence which acts collaterally upon our 
contemporaries. We have only considered those 
which descend in the direct lines of succession. 
I cannot form apy estimate of the good that hes 
assed from my progenitors to their associates in 
ife. I have heard much, and know a good deal, 
of what happiness has accrued to other families, 
and to the neighborhoods with which they con- 
versed. They were lights in their day and salt 
to the generation in which they lived; but I am 
without sufficient data to conclude, or form a 
correct ides, of how much was achieved by them 
to the glory of God and the good of men. Whes 
the book of God’s remembrance is opened I know 
much will appear to their preise, and honor, and 
glory, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ There is another light in which this subject is 
to be viewed. You are notto think that she who 
origineted this wide diffusive scheme of benev- 
olence ia the only individual who is to be reward- 
ed for all thet bas grown out of it, or is yet grow- 
ing out of it. God's rewards are not eo few, nor 
hia favor so parsimonious, as that he can distin- 
guish but a few of hie faithful servants. He can 
afford to reward the originator of a scheme of 
benevolence for alt the good it produces, and 
each one of the continuators, es though he had 
no fellow-servant assisting in the cause. Were 
it otherwiee, the twelve apostles would have all 
the rewards for all the temporal and eternal 
which christianity hae produced; oris capable of 

roducing. Each and every one of the faithful 
laborm in the Lord’s vineyard will receive a re- 
ward for all the good he does and produces, al- 
though he had no predecessor nor successor in 
the work. 

But if, and I know no reason why it should 
not be so—I say, but if the negligent and the in- 
different are to be charged with evil which they 
might have prevented, and condemned for not 
having done the good in their power, how cumu- 
lative, too, is the system of iniquity, and how 
awful the condemnation of them who instituted 
a course orsystem of sinning, which has increased 
and is increasing with every revolution of time. 
The apostles of infidelity, the propagators of 
error and of sehemes of immorality, diffusive and 
operative in their nature, are as worthy of con- 
demnation for the remote, as well as for the 
proximate evil effects of their respective systems. 
And upon the same principles of remunerating 
justice, the originator and the coadjutor, the con- 
tinuator and his abettor, will each receive a 
recompense according to his deeds. Thus it is 
that we are not like isolated beings, each one 
acting for himeelf alone, as angels do; but the 
condition of this department of the universe, of 
the human family, is, that we are all standin 
together in a peculiar chain or concatenation of 
causes and effects, of parents and children, mu- 
tually dependent on, and responsible to one an- 
other, and to our common parent, the Creator 
and Judge of All. It isa department of the uni- 
verse sut generi, of its own sort, and can be 
understood correctly only when the parts are 
viewed in relation to the whole, and the whole 
in relation to the parts. But the bible is the 
best, for it is the only expositor of the whole, 


and he that is not governed by itin his reason- 
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ings, as well as in his conduct, has ever proved 
himeelf to bea fool. But I feel disposed to hear 
in return your views on all that I have suggested, 
and will yield to you when I have expressed one, 
and the most ardent wish of my heart, and that 
is, that you may transmit to your posterity every 
christian quality you have inherited from your 
ancestors; that you may not only yourselves 
enjoy the blessings of the salvation of God, but 
that you may hand them down with your names 
tothe remotest times, ever remembenng that the 
mercy of God is upon them that fear him to many 

enerations, even to thousands of them that love 
Bim and keep his commandments.” 

After singing the ninetieth psalm, the venera- 
ble Paternus knelt down and prayed with them 
all, recounting the mercies of through man 
years, and commending his children, grand chil- 
dren, and great-grand children to the God of his 
fathers, with a fervor and affection that none of 
the adults present can ever forget. 

If you fink this incident worthy of reading, 
I may furnish you with another, of a similar cha- 
racter, on some future occasion. 

Eprrox. 


Richmond, Dee. 14, 1829. 
Extract of a letter to the editor of the Christian 
Baptis 


3 
“ Lonponperry, Nov. 5th, 1829. 
“Very Dear Brorner—Although personally 
a stranger to you, ] have enjoyed an acquaint- 
ance with your writings for a length of time. 
From them I have received great adventages. 
Many opinions which I formerly held very 
strenuously, I found, upon examination, were 
unfounded; and many truths, of which I was 
ignorant, have been brought before my mind 
t rough the instrumentality of that ably edited 
riodical, the Christian Baptist. Many of my 
riends in this your native land have reason to 
bleas God that ever they saw it; and although 
their prejudices were against you at first, they 
ielded to the evidence of ali-powerful truth. 
any of us (for I class myself among them) 
were so prejudiced, that when we read a few 
pages of the Christian Baptist we resolved on 
reading no more, conceiving your sentiments to 
be heterodox, &c. &c. thus condemning you un- 
heard. When we gave you a hearing, however 
we found that your sentiments were in general 
aceordance with the revelation of the 
kings and Lord of lords. 
“ [, in common with my brethren, am greatly 
leased with your Essays on the Clergy, the 
ork of the Holy Spirit, the Ancient Order of 
&c. &c. Whilst, however, we agree 
with you in the main, and consider you a zeal- 
ous, fearless, and able champion of truth, we 
cannot assent to all that you have written. You 
_ know that faith depends upon evidence, and that 
your motto is, “Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good.” Now, my dear brother, as a 
professed disciple of Christ and a student of his 
word, I would open my mind to you, and hope 
you will consider and answer the following :— 
“1. Would not your arguments against mis- 
sionaries to the heathen militate equally against 
the proclamation of the gospel in these fonda; 
and could not the same evidence be produced in 
heathen lands for its authenticity, as in Britain 
or Americat 
«2. You consider it right for an approved 
brother to act as a messenger of the churche 
and you consider him as the representative o 
the church. Now could not an individual repre- 
sent a church in heathen lands as well as in 


ing of 


ings, 
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those pirs of Ireland where there is no christian 
church } 

‘Is it right for any individual to deprive him- 
self of an opportunity of meeting with a church 
on the Lord’s day, for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel to the world? And are there any 
means in operation for the conversion of the 
heathen upon the pian you think scriptural? 

“4. In your essays upon immersion, you say 
that Peter onthe Pentecost proclaimed ‘reforma- 
tion and immersion as equally necessary to for- 
giveness. Faith is not more evidently connected 
with immersion than is immersion with the for- 
giveness of sins.” In essay 5th, ‘Where there 
is a guilty conscience there is an impure heart; 
in such a heart the Holy Spirit cannot dwell. 
Without immersion nothing can be donc ac- 
ceptably, &c. Now if this be true, how can 
any individual be a believer, enjoy peace, the 
pardon of his sins, have the Holy pirit, and ulti- 
mately arrive at heaven, and.yet unimmersed ? 

“5, You say,‘No acts of devotion are en- 
joined on the unbaptized.”, How can you, then, 
join them in prayer, praise, the Lord’s supper, 
&c. upon this hypothesis, no matter how excel- 
lent their christian character may be? 

«6, I think you are very inconsistent with 
yourself in admitting unimmersed persons into 
the church, seeing you lay so much stress upon 
immersion. If immersion be necessary to for- 
giveness of sins, a8 you endeavor to prove, can 
remission of sins be enjoyed without it? And 
if not, why admit the unimmersed into that 
kingdom concerning which the Saviour said, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God?” 

“7, I am decidedly hostile to the admission 
of unimmersed believers into the church, findin 
neither precept nor precedent for it in the sacre 
record, and considering with you that it would 
be dangerous to the empire of Emanuel. 

“8. How inconsistent your Review of the His- 
tory of Churches, No. 3. vol. 5, page 379,—I 
mean how inconsistent the latter part of the 
first paragraph with the former part of it and 
the second paragraph, and with the views of this 
subject contained in your debate with M‘Calle. 

“9, You call those weak-headed Baptists who 
blame you for calling that creature uamed Stone 
a bfother. I must clase myself among those 
weals heads; for I cannot conceive how any man 
can be a christian and worship a created intelli- 
gence, no matter how exalted. ‘Neither theo- 
ries are worth an hour..—What! not worth an 
hour’s reflection to consider whether we are 
worshipping God or one of his creatures? Oh! 
think of this. If Christ be not God, it is idolat 
to worship him. If he were not God, he coul 
not have made an atonement for sin. His obe- 
dience would have been circumacribed by his 
own individuality. How, then, can we call them 
christians or brethren, who would degrade him 
to the rank of a mere creature? The best kind 
of Arianism I consider as bad as the worst Soci- 
nienism. Both strike at the root of christianity, 
Besides, I consider your answer to Mr. Stone 
very uncandid. Why did you not vindicate that 
unanswerable dissertation upon John i.1.? If 
it be right to make assertions, it is right to de- 
fend them, or if you consider speculation upon 
the incomprehensible Jehovah wrong, why did 
you attack the Trinitarians at all? and is it not 
of infinitely greater consequence to vindicate 
what you term: ‘the proper divinity of the Sa- ~ 
viour,’ against the Anans and Unitarians (these 
worst of all sects) than to prune the redundan- 
cies of the Calviniste i 
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“30: Your friends in Ireland would feel very 
much obliged by your writing an essay on the 
divinity of Christ, not in the language of Ash- 
dod, but in language consonant with that of the 
Holy Oracles. We would wish you to express 
clearly your views of his character, so that we 
ey have more gags to stop the mouths of some 
little creatures even in this country, who are 
‘striving to undo your influence by the charge 
of Arianism, Socinianism, and other obnoxious 
tems.” 

“Thus, my dear brother, have I opened my 
mind to you. I think it necessary to say, that in 

eneral | approve of your Essays on Immersion; 

ut I cannot account for the above-mentioned 
inconsistency. Your Remarks on Missionaries 
I also approve of; but wish my mind to be satia- 
fied about what I have stated. Your works are 


read by a good many in the north of Ireland. — 
Would to God they were generally diffused, that 


the community might be no longer duped by a 
race of creatures calling themselves abadon 
of Christ. We see the dawn of that day when 
the inhabitants of Ireland shali be emancipated 
from religious slavery and surrender themselves 
to the guidance of the great and mighty Lord.— 
Oh! that all the saints would exert themselves 
in their Master's cause. There is scarcely an 
individual in Ireland to proclaim the ancient 
gospel, save those who have received a college 
education. And I verily believe that the gospel 
preached by the generality of such characters is 
pes more ancient than John Calvin or John Wes- 
ey. 
Xi gince I wrote my last to you, a church of 
Christ, near Dungannon, ordained two of their 
brethren to the office of overseers. These are 
unlettered men, but possess the qualifications 
mentioned in Timothy and Titus. The Baptist 
churches in Ireland are increasing & little. In 
America you are a century before us. All the 
churches with which I am acquainted request 
me to present their Christian salutation to you. 
They also send their love to all those congrega- 
tions in the New World who worship Christ as 
the God of the Universe, regard his sacrifice as 
the sole basis of a sinner’s hope, and walk in 
all the ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord blameless. Praying that your body, soul, 
and spirit may be preserved blameless unti? the 
King Eternal calls you home; and haviag no 
reason cither for publishing or concealing my 
name, I remain, with much affection, your bro- 
ther in the hope of glory . T. 
“pP, S.—I am well pleased with your New 
Testament, and gencrally with your Preface and 
Appendix. We are very anxious to sce your 
Debate with Mr. Owen. He has got a great 
hackling in the Irish prints. All parties in Ire- 
land rejoice in your triumph over him.” 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor, dated 
t CINCINNATI, December 14, 1829.” 

“t Dear BROTHER CAMPBELL—FoR some years 
ast I have occasionally heard Campbellism spo- 
ken of as a very heterodox and dangerous thing; 
but feeling myself tolerably well established in 
the orthodox creed, I did not trouble myself 
much about it until within a short time. A few 
months since there were many in these parts 
who manifested an increasing desire to investi- 
gate the New Testament on the subject of reli- 
gion, and endeavor, if possible, to understand 
what was meant by what is called the “ Ancient 
Gospel.” My wife was one who soon became 
entangled with “Cainpbellism,” (as the good 
brethren called it,) and much engaged in what 
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she conceived to be the ancient order; and tried 
to teach myself and others, almost night and 
day, the way of the Lord more perfectly. This 
ancient order I could not understand, beli i 

that the Baptist order was the most ancient, as 
they were in the habit of baptizing, (not rant- 
izing.) I concluded, however, to pay some at- 
tention to the subject, although I had beens 
professed Baptist for about thirteen years. So 
soon as I began to reflect and examine whether 
there was a “more excellent way,” I found a 
mountain of prejudices in my mind which must 
be broken down and levelled to the earth. I 
found, too, all of my opinions; and, in addition 
to these, there were the “Articles of Faith and 
Practice” to be laid aside, which you know the 


Baptista look upon as almost or quite sound.— 
Horrible thing! With these conflicting senti- 


ments, I at length concluded to lay aside all— 
Campbelliem, Calvinism, and all other isms, and 
take the New Testament as my creed, rule of 
faith and practice. 

“The word of the Great King appears to be 
simple and plain, and that he meant just what 
he told the people—so plain, that “the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 
The simplicity of the gospel is the glory of it: 
and I think that thousands would have em- 
braced it, who are now infidels, had not our cler- 

y shrouded it in auch dark mysticism that the 
themselves cannot understand it. Now is it 
possible that the great God, in making his last 
revelation to man, on the reception or rejection 
of which depends his salvation or condemnation, 


should make it in unintelligible lan which 
they could not understand, or have any just 
conception of? I think not. The worid ap- 


pears to be in an awful state. Darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the minds of the 
people. Prejudice and bigotry seem to pervade 
the minds of the christian world. Professors 
are wedded to their creeds, and preconceived 
opinions; and it is like taking off a nen arm, 
or plucking out a right eye, for them to lay them 
all aside as they would an old worn out garment, 
which had become entirely useless, and embrace 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

“I have ssid much more than I at first intend- 
ed, but I will observe further, that I have come 
to this conclusion, that the gopel is plain and 
simple, and is yet the power of to every one 
that believes it; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. That our brethren are in darkness as it 
respects the e of the gospel, and its su- 
periority over the inventions of men, and yet 
they know it not. That it is high time for a 
general reformation, and that it ought to begin 
among the professed followers of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. But while I deplore the 
present state of things, I rele that a glorious 
reformation has commenced, and that there are 
many who dare to be singular, and preach the 
ancient gospel; that its light is spreading like 
fire in a dry stubble; and although it will meet 
with opposition and persecution, I am confident 
that it will prevail and spread until ail shall be- 
lieve in one Lord, one faith, one baptism; that 
opposers might as well attempt to stop the sun 
in its course, or pluck the moon from its orbit, 
as to stop the spreading of this glorious light, 
emanating, as it does, from the gospel of the 
blessed God. And while I feel thus confident 
of the present and ultimate success of the truth, 
I feel to groan and jament over the prejudices 
of our dear brethren, who cannot, (at present) 
enter with enraptured delight into these views. 
They cannot, I say, because they will not — 
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ously and impartially investigate the subject. is not likely tò be given up without a struggle; 


So soon as they consent to do this, they will, 
they must embraco them. I would say, then 
Ge on, combat every opposition by the word o 
eternal truth! and while you have opposers on 
every hand, there are here and there one who 
feels disposed to encourage your bheart and 
hen your hands in the good werk. As 





such I would, for this time, subscribe myself 
ANR INQUIRER FOR TRUTH. 
No. 7.] Frsrvary 1, 1830. 


To Bengelius. 

Dzar Sm,—Tuar my papers published in the 
Christian Baptist, if noticed at all, would—among 
a self-created order of proud, overbearing usurp- 
ers, whose predecessors had, for many ages, been 
accustomed to lord it over the understandings, 
consciences and purses of their fellow-men, not 
less than the present rac reduce such effects 
as you mention, was precisely what I calculated 
on. That, like the approvers and defenders of 
all existing customs, practices, or systems by 
which they profit, no matter how false, unjust, 
and oppreseive they may be, they should, as De- 
metrius and his workmen formerly did when 
their craft was in danger, raise a hideous clamor. 
and, instead of coming forth as honest men and 
real lovers of truth, attempt to demonstrate the 
falsehood of my assertions by showing their in- 
consistency with God’s werd and human reaso 
* should, by imputing to them a multitude o 
frightful, but wholly imaginary co uences, 
labor to deter their bigoted followers from re- 
ceiving the truth, is no enexpected occurrence, 
it being the course and the means which inter 
ested impostors have adopted in ali ages to 
maintain their influence. When my essays shall 
be completed, and the system of religious in- 
struction which I think the Spirit of God has 
propos and enjoined in tho New Testament, 
shall be, according to the best of my weak judg- 
ment, unfolded, all I shal! claim for it is a fair 
and full trial of its efficiency. Should it prove 
wretchedly abortive like the present, or pagan- 
ize the worid, as ite dreamiag opposers predict, 
cast it out; but if, on a fair triel, it should chris- 
tianize the world in a much higher degree than 
the present has done, it will no doubt receive to 
iteelf a continuance. At any rate let neither 
friend nor foe censure end condemn it before it 
ie known. All I have yet attempted is mere as- 
sault on a few of the out-works of the clerical 
castle; against the citadel itself not a shot has 
been fired—and as to the new edifice, not even 
the foundation stone has been laid. Did ever 

man act 80 foolishly as to proceed to crect 
a new building on the very site on which an old 
one stood, before he had pulled down the old 
fabric and cleared away its rubbish? About 
preaching, teaching, and exhorting, in the scrip- 
tural use and sense of these terms, I have cor- 
tainly said nothing, at least condemnatory.— 
What place they ere destined to oceupy in the 
system of religious instruction which I intend to 
propose, and propose merely because I believe it 
to be the system — and enjoined by the 
eat Teacher and Ruler of the church on earth, 
or into it not one peg of mine shall enter, unless 
it enter inadvertently, will be seen when m 
views are exhibited. Till then let fuss and fool- 
ish clamor cease. 

But if, in the mean ti the tenants of the 
old castle be disposed to defead their out 
I blame them not. A craft which poured an- 
naally so many millions into the elerieat purse 


let them, however, confine the means which 
they employ tothe defence which they undertake. 

I have asserted that in my judgment it is an 
act of gross impiety, of great disrespect to God, 
to presume to alter in any manner, or by an 
means, the order, connection, or diction of his 
instructive message; that the act sets our wisdom 
above the wisdom of God, and tells that omnis- 
cient and all-wise Being, to his face, that his mes- 
sage has not been as well contrived and clear 
worded as it might have been, or as we can sti 
render it: in short, that we can ameliorate God’s 
best effort to serve us. 

I have asserted that all that is necessary to 
render God’s message es plain and instructive as 
he ever intended it to be, or our salvation requir- 
ed it to be, is a correct and perfectly intelligible 
translation, that is, a translation devoid of all 
unintelligible words. 

Ihave asserted that unlese a person understand 
the scriptures perfectly himself, he cannot possi- 
bly determine whether the explanations end 
meanings proposed by others, be correct or not; 
and that, of course, if he receives such explane- 
tions as divine information, he deceives himeelf, 
and builds his faith on a human, and not ona 


divine foundation; on the notions of men abont- 


the meaning of scripture, and not on scripture it- 
self. It much concerns, therefore, those who 
are in the practice of proposing their own expla- 
nations or notions about the meaning of scripture, 
instead of proposing God’s own word to either 
children, servants, or others, to see that their 
children, servants, and others be not made to 
build their eternal hopes on the fallacious appre- 
hensions of men, inatead of the infallible declar- 
ations of God. What! Is the language of men 
fitter to convey information clearly than the lan- 
guage of God?—Truly I cannot believe it. 

As to the inferences drawn from my papers, if 


they really be such as you state, they can, with | 


trath, be considered only as the ravings of men 
who have bid adieu to common sense. To obey 
the positive commands of their Redeemer, and to 
pe orm, in a social manner, every action which 

has commanded to be so performed, as well 
as the commemorative supper, and none else, ia 
not only of great use, but of indispensable use to 
the followers of their Redeemer. We are told 
that the primitive christiane persevered in the 
apostles’ doctrine, (and where, pray, is it to be 
found? In the inspired written oracles of God 
ar in tho blundering compositions of men?) an 
in the performance of an action termed koinonia 
and in prayers, as well as in the breaking of 
bread: and in other places that they met for mu~ 
tual edification. But where is the command to 
listen to the harangues of uninspired, fallible, 
blundering clergymen? 

I am engaged at present in instituting a com- 
parisen between the instrument of instruction 
sent by God to a perishing world, and the clerical 
inventions, which have bred so much dissension, 
wasted so much time, and cost more than man’s 
residence in this life would sell for. 

A. STRAITE. 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor, dated 





Biurrpa.e, GREEN Co. ILLINOIS, Dec. 5, 1829. 


“My opinion is not of sufficient importance to 
render any ono vain, but such as it is, it is warmly 
in favor of the Christian Baptist. I know of no 
work in our country so well conducted, and, 
what will be far more gratifyin to your feelings, 
none thet is doing half the good in this state that 
it is “Campbellism,” and “Campbellites,” 
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havo become very common terms in Illinois, and 
they are not unfrequently pronounced with a 
bitterness that reminds me of the “ Christian 
Dog” of the Turks. Is hostility to pure, unde- 
filed religion found nowhere except among Infi- 
dels? It is not; nor is persecution confined to 
the walls of the inquisition. Public opinion on 
the subject of religion is however, rapidly under- 
oing a change: inquiry is abroad, and the time 
as gone by when religious sentiments are to be 
adopted merely because thoy are prescribed by 
men of high sounding titles. In bringing about 
this revolution, the fearless numbers of the Chris- 
tian Baptist have been chiefly instrumental, and 
I deeply regret that you have felt so much of the 
persecuting spirit of the middle ages assailin 
you from almost every section where your wor 
circalatca:—but go on; and may you not desist 
till primitive religion is every where restored. 
How deeply every sincere christian must regret 
to hear the boast that a “christian party in poli- 
tics shall be established.” Even in this state 
religion is too often made an clectioneering hob- 
by. We have not yet arrived at the “Free grace 
candidates,” and “ Unconditional election can- 
didates,” of good old orthodox New England; 
but we are making some advances towards it. A 
powerful effort is making at the eastward, to 
direct and control religion in this state. Ten 
thousand dollars are raising to establish a college 
here, and fur the support of its faculty. You 
have seen the speech of Rev. Mr. Ellis, to his 
employers, in which he so feelingly makes known 
our profound ignorance, and the deplorable state 
of our morals. He represents us as but little 
above the sero of absolute heathenism; as elect- 
ing to the office of lieutenant governor, a cler- 
gyman who solicited our suffrages with “a Bible 
in one hand, and a bucket ar whiskey in the 
other.” This, he tells us, is literally true. Pity 
that no man should have known it except Mr. 
Ellis. With the licutenant governor and Mr. 
Ellis both, ] happen to be acquainted. Of the 
former, even his political enemies acknowledge 
him to be an amiable and pious man. Of the 
latter, more hereafter. Several missionaries have 
recently been sent here, and more are promised. 
How kind, how generous, and how benevolent in 
the eastern people to make us the magnificent 
resent of ten thousand dollars! How great must 
e the love to us that could have induced them 
to pass by the tens of thousands in their own 
scction, who are suffering poverty, and “all the 
ills that fesh is heir to” and to whom this dona- 
tion would have bcen like a well of cold water 
to travellers perishing in the desert! The num- 
ber of paupers in New England and New-York 
are as four hundred to one, compared with those 
of Illinois; this, too, when the relative population 
of these sections are taken into account. A large 
majority of the eastern people are compelled to 
toil incessantly and practise the severest econom 
to support life on their barren soil. I do not spea 
unadvisedly when I say that the necessaries of 
life can be procured in this state in as great 
abundance by two days’ labor in seven, as they 
can in New-England bY six. This is a land of 
plenty, where want is unknown, and where al most 
every table is — spread. The great 
mase of the eastern population feel the reverse 
of all this; they toil like a western slave, and 
if their labor is remitted for but a singile day; 


“Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
“ Remigtis subigit: brachia forte remisit, 
u Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveusamni.” 


“To this class of people, to whom a barrel 
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of flour, or of pork, is of more value than six 
would to an Illinois farmer—to this class, 
their missionaries inform us, we are indebted for 
a large portion of this magnificent donation. 
What oblij tions are we not undor tu mako 
use of this donation, wrung, drop by drop, 
as it has been, from hands barely removed from 
breaking the bread of charity! But I will pursue 
this subject no farther, and nothing was more 
remote from my intentions when I commenced 
writing, than touching upon it at all. 
“I have seen but one copy of your Testament. 
I set up a large portion of the night in examining 
it. I think it much truer to the spirit of the 
original than any other version that | have seen. 
I have not the presumption to criticise, but you 
will pardon me for thinking that a passage in 
John (Evangelist) is not conformable to the Greek 
of the common copy. Perhaps 1 shall only dis- 
play my own ignorance. In John, chap. it. ver. 
4, Ti spos 1a eo: yuras; I should have translated, 
* Woman, what is that to you and me?” 





To Mr. T. W. 


Kimo anD Quzex, December 18, 1829. 

Sir,—While I acknowledge the oversight, for 
it was an oversight, that a solution of the nine- 
teenth query, publiehed in the Christian Baptist 
of April last, had been partially given in the 
latter part of the remarks made on the sixtcenth 
query published in the Christian Baptist of March 
last; yet I cannot agree with you in opinion in 
your very positive declarations made in reply to 
«A Constant Reader,” published in November 
last. In speaking of our popular preachers, (90 
called in the Christian Baptist) you say—% He 
styles them living witnessee, who stand os in 
Christ’s stead. Who reach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven ie at band: repent and believe 
the gospel. According to these characteristics 
we should first conclude, that they are talse wit- 
nesses; because they never witnessed one single 
item of what they preach, if so be it is contained 
in the Bible; for this plain reason, they were 
born too late.” Alas! alas! has “the fine gold 
become dim?” Now, sir, going much farther 
back than seventeen hundred yeare, befure the 
editor of the Christian Baptist was born, 1 would 
ask you whether, as an individual, you ever wit- 
nessed this item, which is contained in the Bible? 
“They that wait upon the Lord, shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up as eagles; 
they shali run and not be weary; walk anu not 
faint.” Again, “To you that fear my name, 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings.” And again, coming down toa 
more recent day; “My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” If Mr. T. W. has never wit- 
nessed these items, by having the witnees in his 
own breast, I fear that he is, at best, nothing 
more than a nominal christian. Believe me, there 
is a difference between belief and knowledge. 
He that comes to God must believe, that he is, 
&c. but there is such a thing es knowing him; 
and not only believing that he 1s; but of knowing 
it too. I know, said Job, that my Redeemer 
lives, &c. Our populars profess to have witnessed 
those items with many others; having witnessed, 
in their own persons, he truth contained in them, 
they stand, being living witnesses, declaring to 
the church and to the world, that they are such. 
If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his! If, then, a man have the spirit of 
Christ and preach the gospel, he stands as in 
Christ’s stead—God moving in him, both to will 
and to do, of his good pleasure. oe 
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T. W. havo loft Bethany, the Editor of the 

Christian Baptist will please publish the above, 

—— in any event, I ask of the Editor this 
vor) and thereby ory a subscriber who is 
“u A Constant RranrR.” 


to “A Constant Reader.” 

Dzar Sir, —Ir so Sepponen, that, in the course 
of my peregtinations, I arrived at Bethany just 
as your criigue upon my reply to your communi- 
eation of May 10th, 1829, was put to press. 
Not finding the editor at home, as I expected, I 
take the liberty of correcting the mistake which 
elicited your criticisms upon said reply. The 
mistake 18 simply this: You confound receiving 
testimony with giving testimony :—* having the 
Witness in one’s self,” with being one’s self the 
Witnees; than which no two things can be more 
distinet. The original and only proper witnes- 
ees bore testimony to that which from the begin- 
ning “they had heard,” had seen, had contem- 
plated, had handled, of the word of life; all 
which things being external—the proper objects 
of sense, and consequently of testimony-bearing, 
the apostles were competent to declare in the 
eharacter of witnesses, Not so the witness or 
testimony of which John speaks, general epistle, 
v. 10. and of which the quotations which you 
make, as intending the internal experimental 
efficacy of the truth upon the heart, speak; for 
this is purely matter of experience. Now, al- 
though a man’s testimony may be justly credited 
concerning his feelings, concerning the effects 
ef the word upon his mind; yet it would be an 
abuse of anes = outrage upon common 
sense, to cali him a witness of the things that 
pessed in his own mind; and still more so, to 
aye him, on this account, a witness of facts, of 
which he possessed not one item of the certainty 
of the apostolic evidence, (see said epistle, chap. 
t. 1. 2.3.;) but, on the contrary, merely became 
conscious of the blissful effects of the truth be- 
lieved through the persuasive evidence of the 
apostolic testimony above cited. 

You justly say, “There is a difference be- 
tween belief and knowledge,” and I believe 

: and had you believed yourself in so saying, 
it would have saved both you and me some trou- 
ble ;—-you the trouble of striving to defend the 
unfounded and presumptuous pretensions of the 
—— and of laboring to prove me and 

ers destitute of the genuine and blissful ef- 
fects of the truth believed, by supposing us ig- 
norant of the internal evidence, because we re- 
fuse to assume the apostolic character—and me 
the trouble of endeavoring to rectify those mis- 
takes. 

Now, my dear sir, as you assert with earnest- 
ness, that there is a difference between faith and 
knowledge, let me ask you upon which of these 
do you say,—do the — say,—they found 
their testimony, when they style themselves,— 
when you style them—living witnesses? If 
they are such in the true apostolic sense, they 
ean justly claim apostolic certainty—they can 
justly say, “That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have seen,” &c. and prove the 
trath of their testimony as the apostles did. In 
this way they will ask no favors; they will make 
no unreasonable demands upon our faith. But 
every body knows, the populars cleim no such 
certainty; they pretend to no such proofs; they 
differ nothing from the weakest of their breth- 
ren in these respects. They have received and 
learned all at second hand, upon the testimony 
of others; and like others, in so far as they have 
believed the truth, hey. 7 de felt its influence; 
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and, like others, they can testify what they feel, 
and this is all they know; and ail the rest is 
faith: and between knowledge end faith you 
declare there is a difference—and so do I. I, 
therefore, boldly affirm, that these, so — 
“living witnesses,” never witnessed one item o 
what they preech, in so far as it is contained in 
the bible; and this for the plain reason before 
assigned—“they were born too late.” They 
mey, however, preach their own experiences, 
and these may correspond with what is written; 
and, in sọ far be to themselves a matter of fact 
evidence of the truth believed; but, of which 
truth they themselves have been first persuaded 
upon the evidence of the divine testimony, and 
ie therefore neither designed to produce faith in 
themselves nor in an y else—not in them- 
selves, for it is tbe effect of faith—“ He that be- 
lieves has the witness in himself.” Notin oth- 
ers, for they have it not. This witness or evi- 
dence of the truth of the divine testimony, is 
the property only of him that believes, (Johan v. 
n) consequently, hae nothing todo with the 
unbeliever, norhe withit. Noristhis given to be 
preeched forthe conviction and conversion of ein- 
ners; Christ, and him crucified, is to be preached 
for these purposes: but this internal evidence is 
for the comfort and support of the believer. 

Again, though the witness or testimony whick 
the believer possesses, is to him divine, being 
the result of his belief in the divine testimony; 
yet his declaration of it, being that of an unin- 
spired mah, cannot produce a divine faith, his 
testimony being merely human: whereas, every 
thing that is necessary to be taught or believed 
for the salvation and perfection of the believin 
and obedient subject, was published, confirm 
and recorded in the divine oracles seventeen 
hundred year ago. 5 

By this time, sir, I hope you see the striking 
difference between having a witness, and being 
a witness ;—of heving a thing duly certified to 
me, and my duly certifying the same thing to 
others. Let us apply this to the subject under 
consideration. I, for instance, have been con- 
vinced of the truth of the gospel testimony by 
the divine evidence, as exhibited in the holy 
scriptures, and consequently have the witness in 
myself according to John v. 16. the truth of the 
gospel boing thus first duly certified to me. I 
now feel disposed to become a preacher for the 
purpose of brimging others to enjoy, with me, 
the same happy privilege, of which I feel con- 
scious in myself; of the truth of which I also 
thus feel able to bear a certain testimony. 

Shall I now reverse the order of things, sub- 
stitute my testimony instead of the apostles’, 
preach my happy feelings instead of the gospel, 
or attempt to prove the truth of it by its effects 


my heart? and thus attempt to convince - 


u 
others that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour, because I feel so appy since I be- 
lieved in him, and seek to persuade them to be- 
lieve by promising them like happiness? Now 


if I preach my own experience, and bear testi- . 


mony as a living witness, I must confine myself 
to what I thus feel and know. And even au 
pose this were sufficient to prove the truth of the 
gospel, end recommend the Saviour, who knows 
whether I tell the truth, or be a deceiver? or 
whether I may not be under the er of delu- 
sion myself? Ought I not rather, if I meen to 
be useful, to lay hold on the divine teatimon 
thet convinced myself; Hamely, that of the holy 
apostles and prophets, with all their arguments 
and demonstrations, urging these home upon the 
— — and hearts of the people, — 
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ing to the scriptures—being fully — that, | Lord. I will aid and abet, I will counsel and 


if they hear not Moses and the Prophets, Christ 
and the Apostles, they would not be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead. These things 
duly considered, no reasonable person, I pre- 
sume, could hesitate a moment which of these 
courses to take; whether to avail himself of the 
testimony of the primary witnesses as confirmed 
by God, with all ite evidence and authority; or 
make use of his own experience,—the witness 
in himself, to accomplish his object. Nor is it 
supposable, these things duly considered, that 
there can remain any difficulty to discern be- 
tween having a witness in one’s self, and being 
one’s self tho witness of the same thing. 
Twelve men, eye and ear witnesses to any fact, 
may be able to produce a certainty in one’s 
mind, which certainty, the person thus duly cer- 
tified, may not be able to produce in the mind 
of another by his own testimony of the fact, and 
effect of his conviction, without referring to, and 
producing the primary and proper witnesses, that 
convinced himself. Nor, indeed, in the very na- 
ture of things can we conceive how it could 
possibly be otherwise; he being in the mean 
time no witness at all to the truth of the things 
which produced the conviction and its effects in 
himself. I therefore hope my good friend, the 
t Constant Reader,” will, upon due consideration 
feel convinced of the justice and propriety of 
my former conclusions, respecting the preten- 
sions of his “living witnesses.” 
Bethany, January 29, 1830. 


The Times. 

Our files are full of invectives, slanders, false- 
hoods, caricatures, &c. &c. accumulated during 
the last four months, and laid up for my in- 
spection. ‘There are from the orthodox sup- 
porters of the fashions of the religious age, 
in opposition to our effurts. In glancing over 
a few of them, and only a few of them as 

et, I discover that the adversary, called in 

ebrew, Satan, is exceeding wroth. I hope it is 
becanse his time is short! No pcrson ever was 
more misrepresented, or more diversely and 
incongruousiy characterized than the humble 
editor of the Christian Baptist. After the rea- 
soning and reasonable opponents had generally 
gone to repose, n new set of scribblers, tor whom 

can find no gencrie name comprehending ei- 
ther their character or productions, have awak- 
ened as from wine, and have raised a frightful 
and dolorous cry of every note and kcy against 
the Restoration. Antinomianism, Arminianism, 
Calvinism, Arianism, Deism, and every other 
im, are ascribed to me from some one or other of 
this new race of beiligerente. “The church is 
in danger,” and “damnable heresy” is the cho- 
rus of every verse in these new lamentations of 
these weeping prophets. They are not dumb 
dogs: but they bark at something which they 
cannot bite. I cannot honor them ail with due 
attention, and shall not now select any one of 
them; but I have one word for all of them—Can 
your cause be defended, gentlemen? If so, de- 
fend it. Show your scnptural authority, show 
your sone reasons, show your unanswerable 

roofs. There is no danger you can apprehend 

rom me, if you have scripture or reason on your 
aide. I will not hurt a hair upon your head, nor 
endanger a penny in your pocket, if you have rea- 
sons an ounce weight—if you have a “Thus says 
the Lord” for it. Í wili help you if help isin me; 
end if you build upon the One Foundation, upon 
the apostles and prophets, I will love you, pray 
for you, write for you, when you fight for my 
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assist, I will hold up the arms or carry water for 
every one who stands up for the King. I cannot 
oppose you, only as you oppose him. I say, I 
cannot. I have vowed to serve the King to the 
end of the war, or as long as he gives me & post 
in the Army of the Faith. You cannot affright 
me while I remember the deeds of the worthies, 
nor the impotence of the King’s enemies—while 
I remember the words of him who commands 
us to fight, to be valiant for the truth, and who 
holds out crowns to all the victors. Could Noah, 
Daniel, Elijah, John, Peter, Paul, be terrified by 
an army of epithets, when they could not be mov- 
ed from their purpose by all the vengeance of the 
King’s enemies? Lord inapire thy servants 
with a courage end boldness like theirs!! Fear 
not the loaves and the fishes; if you serve the 
Lord your bread and your water shall be secure. 
The Lord will not, for he cannot lie. But let 
me ask you for your proofs—for your thus says 
the Lord. I bow tothie authority. Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, and my right 
hand forget its cunning, if either shall be witting- 
ly employed against the truth. I have fora few 
months past had many interviews with the lead- 
ers of the people. I have heard them, reasoned 
with them, and have canvassed their opinions. 
They of the present order, they of the secta, of 
the different streets of the great city, deepened 
my convictions that all sects have drunk of the 
wine of the cup of the mother of abominations. 
They are not yet sobered. They havo taken up- 
on implicit faith, the cup outof her hands. When 
asked for the why they do this, and the here- 
fore they teach that, they show that they are led 
not by the apostles, but by great modern names, 
They have their Fuller or their Gill, or their 
Chrysostom ar their Jerome, or their Wesley or 
their Calvin. They have not studied the Orecle 
with their own eyes, nor heard it with their own 
ears. They can string texte as the Romanists 
sort beads of the same color upon the same neck- 
lace. They have been taught to quote them 
thus, and thus to apply them. Hence each sec- 
tary gives you the same texts differently assort- 
ed. Some preach Calviniem and others Armin- 
janism from the same text. Truly, we are yet 
in the smoke of Babylon. Lord, turn the people 
toa pure speech!! “They have itching ears; 
they have heaped to themselves teachers, after 
their own taste; and they have turned the peo- 
le’s ears from the truth to fables.” These are 
the signs of the times, and is not this “a perilous 
age 7? 

I speak what I do know, and I testify what I 
have seen. And now shall I hold my peace, and 
suffer the taunts of the captivators? Shall Ï not 
rather lift up my voice like a trumpet, and show 
Israel their sins and their errors. And this will 
we do, if the Lord permit. 

«“ For Zion’s sake I will not rest, and for Jeru- 
salem’s sake I will not hold my peace until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burns, 
and the Gentiles — righteousness and all kings 
your glory.”—The spint that breathes in these 
words is that spirit with which I hope ever to be 
inspired. And when I look around me on the 
ignorance, stupidity, superstition, enthusiasm, 
and immoralitics of many who have assumed the 
christian name, I fee! myself called and impelled 
to exert every nerve, and to put forth every ener- 
gyin this holy enterprize. “Like people like 
rest,’ isan old and a true adage. Great has 
een the success of those who have preached 
and taught the echismatical dogmas of the — 
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in which we live. The distracted and alienated 


state of the religious world is more than suffi- 


cient proof of the unhallowed influences which 
are abroed 


have gone forth into the world. 


of mystic imaginations. 
not now my task to dilate; but to say that while 
this is the order of the day, I will fe 
as I shall answer to the 


fruits of metaphysical mysteries registered in the 
forms of creeds, rubrics, and commentaries. 
Men may ridicule, may taunt, may laugh or cry, 
as the whim, the interest or the prejudice of the 
day may move them; but so long as "tis written 
“It is better to obey God rather than man,” 

will, relying on the once traduced and persecu- 
ted, but now triumphant King of sainta, continue 


in the course which I have commenced. To 


him I owe a debt which I can never repay; but 


the homage of a grateful heart is, in his sight, 
more acceptable than the most costly incense, 


than the richest oblations which the carth affords. 
Avaunt! then, you who laugh at every one 
who dares question your divinity. Your power 
your influence, though great over the mass o 
your admirers, is not omnipotent. Greater and 
mightier still is the truth, and will prevail. You 
make void the revelation of mercy by your tra- 
ditions, God will make void your power over the 
people. Tell me not that you can prove your 
doctrines from the bible—The Romanist can 
pe hie ve Maria, and his purgato 
eath, from the bible too, The Fibs will prove 
any thing if bribed by your rules of interpreta- 
tion. You can prove the jus divinum, the divine 
right of synods, conferences, and associations, as 
St. James, of the English throne, could prove the 


jus divinum of hie family to reign forever over 


the British Isles. You can prove that creeds are 
necessary to unite the church, or divide chris- 
tians; that one man ought to be the archbisho 
of four churches, or of the commonwealth o 
Virginia, as it may happen to suit your educa- 
tion. You can prove semi-annual sacraments, 
and all the religious idols of tha age—the holy 
enterprizes which Messrs. Beecher, Ely, and 
Brantly eulogize as having fallen down from 
heaven since the ascent of John from Patmos.— 
You can pipe and the people will dance; you 
may sing mournful songs and the people will cry: 
for as many of them as have been baptized into 
your systeme heave put you on. 

But say not this ie egotism, and that your course 
is pointed out by the Star of Bethlehem. If you 
say #0, prove it—not by the traditions of the el- 
ders, but by the apostles, and then I will help 

ou. Till then, however, as long as life endure 

shall pray—Lord teach my hands tọ war, an 
my fingers to fight with the weapons of truth 
and goodness; from love, good will, and a zeal 
according to knowledge. Eprror. 





Dear Brother. 

Ir I can judge from the signs of the times, you 
have chosen a very Sppropiiato title to ngen new 
periodical, (Millennial Harbinger.) The rights 
of men, both natural and acquired, are better 
understood at this day among us than they ever 
were since my memory. The rights of'consci- 
ence, too, seem to be better anderstood. Those 
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in the earth. Many spirits, indeed, 

The paper walls 
of opinions which separate the fractions of the 
professing world, though inscribed with the es- 
sential doctrines of salvation, are, when pasted 
over and over again, but mere religious phantoms 
On these topics it is 


it my duty, 
ing in hie own person, 
to essay to overturn, to overturn, to overturn, un- 
til moths and worms shal! have fattened upon the 


after 
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who have so long lorded it over the consciences 
of men are obliged to resort to underhand mea- 
sures to keep in subjection the free-born sons of 
God: yes, they are compelled to make use of 
some tools to work with, lest the cloven foot 
should be too visible. There are in several of 
our congregations one or two individuals who are 
willing to engage iu the antichristian work of 
auppressing the tights of conscience, and pre- 
venting all improvement, or approach to the hap- 
py ‘uillennial state. The standing of these in- 
dividuals in christian socicty, or their success for 
popularity, depends principally upon the ecrvice 
they render to the popular preachers. If they 
can keep the people tied down to the dogmas of 
their teachers, they may calcuiate on being hon- 
ored with a seat in the Association! These men 
are of great value with the priesthood—carees- 
ed, and honored with many honors. This makes 
them as tyrannical and dogmatical as the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. I cannot discover any difference in 
their spirits. Some have gone so far as to pass 
resolutions to probibit those who are advocates 
for the Ancient Gospel from the privilege of pro- 
claiming the gospel in their meeting houses, to 
the people, that they might be saved!!! The 
priesthood who have so long kept the people in 
darkness, are apprehensive they will lose their 
influence over their congregations. Some of 
them are lazy men, and depend upon their flocks 
for the fleece to support them. They are oblig- 
ed to keep a watch out lest the people learn too 
fast, and there would be no need of their sermon- 
izing tothem. This is one of the reasons why 
the populares will not come out with the whole 
armor of God, like christian soldiers, and con- 
fute your views of the gospel which they pre- 
tend to say are errors-of a serious nature. ey 
find it easier to keep the people’s consciencc un- 
der their control by their silence, than if they 
were to reason the points at issue with you.— 
This is the principal cause of their aversion to 
— 

The light that we have enjoyed from the Chris- 
tian Baptist has produced a shaking among the 
dry bones. I dohope the breath of life will soon 
enter into them. They seem to want an ac- 
quaintance with the testimony of Jesus, which 
ie the spirit of prophecy—einews and flesh, (cour- 
ageand knowledge,) to enable them to stand up 
together. I find ita more difficult task to get 
some sectarians to attend to the ancient apostolic 

ospel, than those that are without. The spirit 
imperted by the teachers of some of the sects 
seems to be both dumb and deaf. Except when 
these teachers speak, then there ie a kind of en- 
chantment, which makes them halloo and squall 
as if the spirit of the sons of Sceva Was in the 
neighborhood.*® How different are the eflecta 
of the spirit of the gospel! It was “good tid- 
i which should prove matter of great joy to 
ali the people.” But this hallooing and squali- 
ing, then shouting and rejoicing, all at the sane 
time, by the same individual, savors of hy pucri- 
sy. Some seem to think there is no religion un- 
less they strike fire and set every thing on fire 
around them. Thisisan evil much to be la- 
mented, and savors too much of Samson’s trick, 
when he tied his three hundred foxes, and put 
firebrands to them. No d came from it.— 
They burnt up the “ Philistines’ corn, with the 
vineyards and olives,” and they in return “burnt 


eReader, do not think I am opposed to teaching and ex- 
horting men and women to believe and obey the goapel. 
Very far from fit. I am only opposing an enthusinstic 
manner of teaching the word of God, which is a serious 
injury to the improvement of a believer. 50 


up his wife and her father.» It appears from the 
language of some, that those who can make the 
loudest noise are the mest pious men and wo- 
men, though they cannot tell us the contents or 
genius of one epistle or chapter in the New Tes- 
tament, nor never were known to read one chap- 
ter. I was at a meeting where one of those 
noisy men was. (He refused to let a brother 
Baptist commune with him because he was an 
advocate for the Ancient Gospel. No other fault 
or charge could be laid against him.) After his 
communion waa over, he strained every nerve to 
make the people halloo. — there no sin 
in opposing a man in the discharge of his duty 
to God, when he has become a regular, orderly, 
naturalized subject of his kingdom? It is the 
opinion of some that this devout man to his own 
irit, (which he labors to make the people be- 
Keve is the Spirit of God,) has been instrumental 
in putting out more members of the church than 
he ever was in getting in! He is ever end anon 
making discoveries to his hearers, end not one of 
them have made any improvement from him, but 
that of prejudice and bigotry against the ancient 
apostolic gospel. If the conduct of such men 
proceeds from ignorance, they heve a cleim up- 
on our Pity, and should have an interest in our 
prayers. But if they know better, and act thus, 
they are not fit for teachers; and we dare not 
say such aro g conscientious men. What 
makes our charity fail with such, they will not 
examine impartially the religious views of oth- 
ers; in make no improvement, nor will they 
suffer others to do so ìf they can prevent it.— 
This is the true cause of some having charged 
the “Christian Baptist” with being “more mis- 
ehievous than any publication ever known.” 

I find that the intelligent part of the christian 
congregations are perauaded [they say so] that 
sectarianism is a curse to the peace of christian 
societies, and a barrier to their union. I find in 
tne debates of the Virginia Convention, that the 
wisest and best politicians admit that there is a 
species of property in that state a curse to them, 
and they have spent nearly two months laborin 
to entail that curse upon their posterity!!! í 
cannot discover any difference in the spirit of 
the sectaries and the worldly politicians; neither 
sppear to act from principle, but from policy. I 
always understood honesty was the best policy. 
When we hear men acknowledge that such an 
evil does exist among them, und yet reproach 
and condemn those who are truly desirous of 
aiding them to free themselves from the curse, 
how can we reconcile such a course of conduct? 
Is not this the very same spirit that moved the 
Jewish Sanhedrim to persecute, condemn, and 
put to death the Messiah and his apostles? And 
may we not truly say to those sectaries, You 
know not what manner of spirit you are of? 

These sectarians call themselves the Church of 
Christ. Is not thìs one of those “unlearned aay 
ings and unsound words which gender strife?” 
that is, the title Baptist, Presbyterian, Episco- 

alian, or Methodist Church. Can any unpre- 
judiced man calmly sit down and examine into 
the state of the congregation of worshippers, the 
manner in which the gospel is taught them, and 
the claims their teachers set up over them, and 
not feel like the Prophet Jeremiah? ch. ix. 1—8. 
The prayers of all truly pious and benevolent 
men will (if not now) sooner or later be offered 
up for the blessing of God upon the labors of 
those who are trying to destroy the spirit of 
sectananism, and introduce the primitive state 
of the church, which all good men desire to 
see. Eparuras. 
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To the Editor of the Christian i 

Dear Buorner,—! have read your book on the 
subject of immersion, until I find that you ar- 
rive at the following conclusion concerning this 
ordinance, viz.—That faith and immersion are 
equally necessary to the forgiveness of sing; or 
that the blood of Christ is the cause, and im- 
mersion the agent or medium through which the 
effect comes, or, in other words, that, under the 
administration of the Spirit, sin is not forgiven 
until thie ordinance is complied with ;—that no 
acceptable worship, prior to it, can be rendered; 
or that immersion stands between the sacrifice 
of Christ and all accepteble worship. Although 
I admire your zeal and talents as a defender of 
the truth, and have, on many occasions been 
much edified by your writings, yet 1 must differ 
from you on this subject. I do not do this has- 
tily, but after mature examination of that onl 
standard, the word of God, on this subject, an 
from which I am brought to this conclusian— 
That Jehovah, in all ages and at all times, under 
all dispensations, appointed but one way of re- 
deeming guilty man, to wit, the sacrifice of his 
own Son. He, though pointed out in various 
manners, was toall, by faith, the only sovereign re- 
lief. Abel, and all the descendants of Adam down 
to John the Baptist, were directed to look forward 
to the blood of Christ which was to be shed, 
and the Bible gives the assurance that whoever 
understood this subject and cordially believed 
God’s testimony concerning it, had their sins 

ardoned, and all who shal! live upon the earth 
—* the day of the resurrection until the last 
trampet shall sound to call the dead to life and 
the living to immortality, who shall believe 
God’s testimony concerning this fact, shall re- 
ccive the remission of all their ane, pasco with 
God, and the hope of eternal glory. is ali with- 
out the performance of any work, or without the 
loss of a moment of time. 

The wisdom of God is wonderful in this, that 
the same remedy stood good to all men, during 
various dispensations, proving itself effectual to 
all who should receive it, in accordance with 
the different methods by which God was pleased 
to make it known. Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him for righteousness, and 
just by the same means the Roman and the 
Galatian believers were saved, and had their 
sins pardoned, without any kind of works evan- 
gelical or Levitical. The terms always run 
thus, “That God so loved the world that he 
sent his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveson him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” John iii. 16. and the following statements 
to the same effect, viz. Rom. iii. 21, 22, 25, 28, 
30. and iv. 5. and v. 1. Gal. ii. 16—21. and t 
John v.1. The — in the above statements, 
clearly declares that the gospel or good news 
taught by himself and his fellows, when believ- 
ed with the heart, gave to all who received it 
immediate peace, without a moment’s delay, or 
a single work of any kind. 

But, it may be asked, why did Peter connect 
immersion with faith, (or reformation,) when 
preaching to the Jews on Pentecost, in order to 
the forgivencss of sins? I answer, that had Pe- 
ter considered immersion indispensable, and that 
sins could not be taken away without it, in this 
or any other statement delivered to men in order 
to their forgiveness, it would have been criminal 
in any of the apostles, at any time while preach- 
ing, to have left their audience without it. If 
forgiveness and all acceptable worship depend 
on obedience to this, then surely the way to be 
saved must always have included it. But ig 
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ceptance and the forgiveness of sins hung on 
this thing, how, I would ask, did this same apos- 
tle, in his next address to these same Jews, omit 
including it in hie statement? Ach iii. 19. Ver- 
ily if immersion were indispensable to the blot- 
ting out of sins, and all acceptable worship, then 
the first preachers of the glad tidings were defi- 
cient in not mentioning it in a great majority of 
their statements delivered for the salvation of 
uilty men. See 4cés xiii. 38, 39. yet Paul in 
Sie, and Peter to the Gentiles, Acts x. 43. scru- 
le not to declare the forgiveness of sins through 
Faith in Jesus alone. If it be true that immer- 
sion, or any other ordinance, is the agent, or ab- 
solute medium, by which the blood of Christ is 
to purify the conscience, or wash away sin, sure- 
ly such an agent or medium is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sons of men. Ifit be true that 
there is no way of escape without it, then nothing 
in heaven or on earth can be of more value to the 
sinner. If the atonement, in this way, can alone 
care me, then, to me this and the atonement are 
of equal value. Suppose, for example, I owed 
you a million of dollars, and was unable to pay 
ou one, and that you were generous enough to 
orgive me all; but in one way, and by an unal- 
terable rule which you had adopted for yourself 
in all cases, that, in order to my relief, I must 
wait on, and obtain the consent of a third person 
—would not the consent and concurrence of the 
third person be equally valueble to me as youre? 
I think it would, equally so. Think you then 
that God would have, or has placed the way of 
salvation in such a plight as in its effects to the 
sons of men be dependent on the action of the 
man himself, much Jess on the action of another? 
Think you, would not the apostle Paul have call- 
ed such another gospel? or think you that he 
would be any better pleased with having immer- 
sion a partner with the blood of Christ than he 
would circumcision in this great work? i 
6—9, and ii. 15,18. Make immersion the pivot 
on which justification turns, and, with one sweep 
ou unjustify the larger portion of the Old and 
ew Testament worthies. If my safety rests 
on this, that of all men does the same. I must 
then look for the same evidence that all others 
are saved by attending to this ordinance. But 
on examination J find that I have no testimony 
in favor of the Old Testament saints. Abraham 
with Lazarus in hia bosom, and on the other side 
of this new set up gulf the cloud of witnesses 
must be shut out. Peter, James, John, Jude, 
_ Andrew, &c. gives me noconfidence for them on 
this score; and the one hundred and twenty 
who waited for the Spirit at Jerusalem, give no 
evidence of their safety in this way. O! no, my 
friend, the salvation of God stands on better 
ground than this! It is placed on a Rock which 
man cannot touch, which no ordinance or any 
dispensation can add to,or take from, no matter 
however divinely appointed. God has declared 
this fact to the sons of men: That he gave his 
only beloved Son; that this Son was born of a 
‘woman; that he was every way qualified to be a 
ransom for sin; that he was put to death; that 
he was buried; that he rose from the dead; and 
all this in accordance with what the holy prophets 
said since the world began. The facta presented 
here to the sinner, believed and understood, never 
failed, and never will fail, to give the man or the 
woman who thus receives it, immediate peace 
without, and distinct from, oy subsequent act 
whatever. Rom. v. 1,2. Until then, I humbly 
conceive there is no right to immersion, or the pri- 
vilege to any other ordinance belonging to the 
kingdom of Christ. But it may be said that he 
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cannot worship acceptably until he sttends to 
this. To which I answer, Hecan. If justified 
by faith he has with God, and access to 
him also. Rom. v. 2. Acts ix. 6. “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me todo?” Then, and not till 
then, will his prayer come up as a memorial be- 
fore God, who will answer, “Go to Damascus: 
it shall be told thee; or send for Peter,” &c. ~Acts 
x.4. Then willhe be qualified to learn “the 
ways of the Lord more perfectly :” having first 
been taught or discipled in the tacts concernin 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he is prepared to atten 
to immersion and to all other things which the 
Lord has commanded. Having had his heart 
— oe from an evil conscience,” he is ready 
to have his “body washed with pure water;” or, 
like Paul, to “arise and be immersed and wash 
sway hie sins, and call on the name of the Lord,” 
and more and more to purify his heart in obey- 
ing the truth; for all the laws of the kingdom of 
Jesus ere qualified to do this, and to keep alive 
in the believing mind the facts by which at first 
his deliverance came, with all its purifying influ- 
ences. 

You say in your book that the testimony of the 
apostles concerning Jesus, is the gospel in word, 
and that immersion is the gospel in water. And 
does it, eccording to this, take the two gospels 
to save the sinner? or does it take the firet and 
one half of the last? or does it take one half of 
each to make one whole saving gospel? What 
do the words of the apostles amount to? To 
this: they represent a saving fact, which brings 
the mind of man to the Lord Jesus, the know- 
ledge of whom is eternal life. Immersion does 
the same: the Lord’s supper does the same. But 
words which convey the fact, the water which 
re nts the fact, the bread and wine which. 
show forth the fect—these are all shadows, fg- 
ures, or representations. None of them, nor 
are they jointly, the substance. Christ is the only 
one in heaven or on earth that can save the guilty. 

After all this, obedience to all the command- 
ments of the Lord is absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the believer. They all promote his 
happiness, joy and peace; they increase his faith, 
his fo e, an love; y them he becomes partak- 
er of the divine nature; and by them he escapes 
the pollutions of the world. ‘he first of those 
isimmersion. To this time things stood asa 
matter between God and himself, but he now looks 
abroad in the light which God has shone upon 
hie mind, and relatively he sees that he has to 
enter into company with the family of God upon 
the earth; and his first step is to be immersed, 
professing in words first and in figure, the truth 
by which he wes made free; the hopes engen- 
dered by this truth of life and immortality, his 
connexion with Christ and his people in the vic- 
tory obtained in the truth figured in this ordi- 
nance; his putting off the old and putting on the 
new man; and from henceforth to walk in new. 
ness of life Zionward, in the hope of immortal- 
ity end eternal glory. 

Yours in christian love, C. F. 

Baltimore, Jan. 23, 1830. 


P. 8. With regard to acceptable worship be- 
ees see Acis iii. 8 9, ix. 6—11. and 
x. ; 


Reply to C. F. 


Dean Brorurr,—Wuart portion of the human 
family may ettain to the resurrection of the just, 
I presume not to say. How many Antediluvians, 
Patriarchs, and Jews—how many of the Pagan 
nations, before or since the Christian era—how 
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many infants, idiots, and deaf and dumb per- 
soné—the testimony of God says not. But the 
intervention of the Mediator, the “obedience to 
death” of the Messiah, whether with faith or 
Without it, whether with circumcision, baptism, 
or the law, or without them, is declared to bethe 
ground and reason which will render their salva- 
tion possible. 

Many confound the salvation to be revealed at 
the final consummation, with the enjoyment of 
the present salvation which primarily consists in 
a deliverance from the guilt, pollution, and do- 
minion of sin, and which salvation has been 
under the Reign of the Messiah, proclaimed 
through faith and immersion. In this way 
“baptism does now save us,” so Peter declares. 
Hence Jesus said, “ He that believes and is im- 
mersed shall be saved.” Few seem to believe 
Jesus. I must, however, call me weak or credu- 
lous, or what you please, believe him. And he 
that pretends to know better than the Lord, orto 
separate what Jesus has joined together, pre- 
sumes farther than I dare follow him. 

You say that all, “from Abel down to John 
the Baptist, who cordially believed the testimo- 
ny of God,” &c. had their sins pardoned. Do 
you mean they had their sins pardoned while on 
earth, and through faith? This is necessary to 
your hypothesis. Now I must confess that I 

now of no scripture, from Abel to John the 
Baptist which teaches any such thing. Not an 
instance do I know of the pardon of sin by faith 

‘only. Without “shedding of blood,” without 
attendance spon the altar, without obedience to 
the appointed means of pardon, “ there was no 
remission.” We know that neither animal 
blood nor the element of water, per se, could 
take away ein. But under the former economy 
blood was necessary to forgiveness; and under 
the new economy water is necessary—faith is the 
principle of action in both—and they are the 
means, not “agents,” through which God im- 
parted remission. 

You seem to be aware that your conclusion is 
at variance with Peters addressa on Pentecost, 
and then endeavor to show that Peter was not 
always consistent with himself; or, which is the 
same thing, that in his other addresses he did 
hot speak in the same manner. This mode of 
reasoning may be employed, and has been em- 
ployed, times without number, to explain not 
only immersion, but water baptism, entirel 
away. But yet you would be able to refute all 
objections made against Philip for not mention- 
ing baptism to the Eunuch, or against Luke the 
historian for not recording it, by showing that 
although Luke did not always relate all that was 
said, he did it frequently enough to show the 
usual mode of address. 

But after all, Peter was not so inconsistent 
with himself in the discourses to which you re- 
fer. In Acts iii. 19. he doca not proclaim for- 
giveness as attendant on faith, butonan act called 
turning to God, or conversion. In the new ver- 
sion it reads, “ Reform, therefore, and turn to 
God, that so your sine may be blotted out; that 
seasons of refreshment may come frem the pres- 
ence of the Lord,” &c. And in the king’s ver- 
sion, “Repent and be converted that your sins 
may be blotted out.» So that in both versions 
the blotting out of sins is not connected simpl 
with faith, but with an act called turning to God, 
or conversion. Have you, my deer brother, ever 
adverted tothe import of the participle in the 
commission, Mati. xxviii. Disciple, or convert 
the nations, immersing them. 1 need not tell 
you that this is the exact translation. Let me 
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ask you, then, does not the active participle al- 
ways, when connected with the imperative 
mood, express the manner in which the thing 
commanded is to be performed. Cleanse the 
room, washing it; clean the floor, swooping it; 
cultivate the field, ploughing it; sustain the hun- 

, feeding them; furnish the soldiers, arming 

em; convert the nations, baptizing them—are 
exactly the same formsof speech. No person, Í 
presume, will controvert this. If so, then no 
man could be called a disciple or a convert—no 
man could be said to be discipled or converted 
untilhe wasimmersed. Whateverinward change 
might have taken place, still the person was not, 
in the estimation of those who acted under the 
commission, converted until he was immersed. 
That was the act by which the command given 
to convert the nations was to be obeyed. Like 
or dislike the import of this sentence, it must 
unquestionably be admitted by all scholars and 
persons of piain common sense, to be the unso- 
phisticated meaning of it. So that Meés iii. 19. 
is just equivalent, when the terms are under- 
stood, to fets ii. 38. So is Aclex.43. “To him 
give ali the prophets witnesa, that, through his 
name, whosoever believes in him, shall receive 
remission of sina.” Remission is here afiirmed 
to come some way through his name. It was 
the pronouncing of the name of Jesus upon the 
cripple, Acts iil. which, together with his faith, 

ve him perfect soundness. It was not simply 
is faith, but the pronouncing of this name upon 
him. So Luke teaches. Peter said, “Yea, his 
name and the faith which isin him, bas given 
him this perfect soundness in the presence of 
you all.” 

In the seme style Peter spoke to Cornelius’ 
household. Yet in neither of these instances 
does Peter speak fully, or the historian does not 

ive all that he said—“ With many other words”? 
(then those recorded) * did he testify and exhort 
on Pentecost, saying, Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation.» And in the house of 
Cornelius, while he was yet speaking, in the 
midst of his discourse, did the Holy Spint fall on 
all the hearers. 

I might, were it necessary, show that in no 
one instance in the New Testament, is remission 
connected with faith alone. Have you consid- 
ered why, when both Mark and Matthew men- 
tion baptism, Luke does not, though he, as well 
as they, records the commission? He substitutes 
the eflect of faith and the effect of immersion 
for them both; and instead of saying Jesus com- 
manded “faith and baptism to be proclaimed,” 
expresses himself thus: “He commanded refor- 
mation and forgiveness of sins to be proclaimed 
to all nations.” Nothing can be more plainly 
taught in the New Testament than that the ac- 
tual remission of sins is pow connected with im- 
mersion. 

But ayetem will not permit us to hearken to 
the apostles. Yes, you, yourself, though a cen- 
tury before most of your cotemporaries in the 
knowledge of christianity, ask me, How can 
this be, and such a system be true! You speak 
in glowing terms of making immersion equal in 
importance “with the atonement.” Don’t you 
make faith of equal importance with the atone- 
ment? Nay, youmake the paper and ink, or the 
words of a — ee ere vowels and con- 
sonants of the English alphabet, of equal value 
with the atonement!! Your remarks stop not 
short of this, my brother, startle at it as you 
may. And your concern about the Old Testa- 
ment saints and the Paidobaptist saints, reminds 
me of the concern exhibited for the salvation of 
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the whole Roman Catholic Chureh before the 
Reformation, when the priests beset Luther. 
The super-excellency of christianity ie, that it 
mekes the conscience perfect. The Jews, and 
the Gentiles too, many of them et least, were 
saved without any distinct knowledge of the 
sacrifice of Jesus. And I have much reason to 
think that infants dying will be citizens of the 
kingdom of glory, without, in this life, knowing, 
or believing any thing of the sacrifice of Christ, 
of faith, or immersion. And I doubt not but 
guch Paidobaptists as simply mietake the mean- 
ing and design of the christian institution, who 
nevertheless are, as far as they know, obedient 
disciples of Jesus, will be admitted into the 
kingdom of glory. But what has this to do with 
our obedience who are better instructed? If we 
rofes to know our Master's will, or profess to 
now it better than others, and do it not, shall 
we compare ourselves to Jews, Pagans, Paido- 
baptists, infants, and all other uninstructed per- 


pons? To do 80 would be to prove ourselves 
—— 
have carefully considered all that you have 


advanced, and many other communications to the 
same effect; and instead of weakening my assu- 
rance that the act by which we put on Christ, 
the act by which we come to Christ, the act by 
which we confess Christ, the act by which we 
become disciples of Christ, the act by which we 
come into the kingdom of Christ, the act b 
which we are married to Chriat, the act by whic 
we reccive the pardon of our past sins, the act by 
which we come into the actual enjoyment of the 
ealvation of Christ in this present lite—is the act 
of immersion into the name of Christ: which 
act —— faith in him. The principle on 
which I find yourself and moet of the more 
evangelical brethren object to this, ie not be- 
cause the whole current of the New Testament 
allusions do not run in this channel; it ie not be- 
cause many of the most literal addresses and 
expositions of the apostles do not, in the most 
obvious construction, teach this; but because it 
is incompatible with the received notions of sal- 
vation by faith or salvation by grace. To this, 
therefore, I shall bricfl atend. 

Now I do not think there lives a man who 
will, or who can, with more cheerfulness, with 
more cordiality, with more unequivocal sincerity, 
affirm his beltef or his conviction, or, if you 
please, his assurance that “ salvation is by faith 
that it might be by grace,’ or pure favor, than 
myself. But many have becn indoctrinated in- 
to a faith and a grace of another character than 
that which the apostles proclaimed. 

Can we not say that men live by breathing, 
by eating, by motion; and that they live by air, 
by food, by exercise? Is there any contradiction 
in oll this? Is it incompatible with the idea of 
living by breathing, that men must eat, must 
drink, must sleep? Is it incompatible with the 
idea of almsgiving that the beneficiary muat re- 
ceive the alnis tendered? If from pure mercy 
A. gives bread to the hungry, does it destroy the 


idea of mercy that they must use their hands and ! 


their tecth before they can receive nourishment 
from it? According to the ideas of grace which 
geome entertain, if God does not, by irresistible 
force, moral or physical, anatch men to heaven 
in a whirlwind, or by some almighty influence 
which requires them to be as passive as a stone, 
they are not saved by grace atall. And, indeed 
many 80 live, that, if saved, they must be save 

as Elijah was translated to heaven, by pure 
physical encrgy. This they call grace. And as 
or fuith, it ig something wrought in the heart 
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supernaturally, like the creation of Eve out of 2 
rib taken out of the side of Adam. They fall 
into a dead sleep, and while they are dead God 
crestes faith inthem. This being wholly God’s 
creature, they call it the faith of God's elect, or 
grace. Yet methinks I could suggest to these 
speculators upon free grace ideas still more gra~ 
cious. Would it not be more in accordance with 
their views of grace to have saved men without 
imposing upon them the necessity of self-de- 
nial, repentance, reformation, or regeneration $ 
Would there not be more grace in saving men 
without either faith, reformation, baptism, or 
self-denial of any sort? 

My dear sir, you will at once perceive, that 
while I contend that salvation is of grace, pro- 
ceeding from the pure, unbought, and unsvlictted 
philant top of God, exhibited in the mission 
and gift of his Son, the only begotten, I do not 
suppose it to be in reason, nor according to scrip- 
ture, incompatible with the idca of pure favor, 
that we must receive the salvation, or that we 
cannot be saved. And as to grace, if we must 
receivo it by any act at all, it matters not what 
that act be, if it is one which is in the compass 
of our faculties—whether by looking with the 
eye, hearing with the car, believing with the 
heart, speaking with the tongue, or walking with 
the feet. I believe it was of grace that the blind 
man was healed, though he walked to Siloam 
and washed in the pool before the power of Jesus 
touched his eye. 

To graft religion upon a natura! principle was 
exceeding gracious; but I cannot see the grace 
in grafting it upon a supernatural principle.— 
Now it is grafted upon a natura! principle that it 
might be by grace. ` 

ut here I have a query for those who talk so 
much about salvation through grace, which I 
would be glad to sce them answer. Whether 
would there be more grace apparent in grafting 
salvation upon a natural principle, or in grafting 
it upon a supernatural principle? Suppose that 
the easiest act that a man can perform is believ- 
ing; that the most natural, cominon, and univer- 
sal principle of action is faith; and that God had 
adapted his salvation to this most common and 
natural of all principles of action—would this 
be inore accordant with our ideas of favor, than 
if, after having finished the whole work of re- 
demption, and consummated the whole scheme 
it was not adapted to any capacity, or faculty of 
mind and body which belonged to man; but 
that, in order to embrace it, he must be created 
anew, or endowed with new capacities, faculties, 
and powers, before he can see it, touch it, taste 
it, or possess it? Isay, I wish some of these de- 
claimers upon something they call grace, would 
humble themselves so much as to answer this 
question. 

If, however, they will not answer this ques- 
tion, I know they will concur with me in saying 
that salvation must be received before it can be 
enjoyed. What then ia the action by which it 
is received? Whatever it may be, it cannot de- 

rive the salvation of the attribute of grace. It 
18 faith, say they, by which we receive the salva- 
tion. Then faith ceases to be a puncte of ac- 
tion, if it be the action itself. But “faith, 
works” and is not itself the work. Faith can 
receive a promise or a truth, and then the prom- 
ise or the truth becomes the principle of action. 
Now if there was a promise that I should be 
pardoned the moment I believe that promise, 
then I might have a pardon through faith. But 
if the promise of pardon is connected with any 
other action than believing, then it is only when 
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I perform that action that 1 can be assured of 
atdon. Pardon is ascribed to the blood of 
hrist as the worthy cause; but it is connected 

with, because promised through, certain actions. 

Suppose e Christian, one who has put on Christ, 

should commit some sin. How is he to be par- 

doned? By faith simplyt No—he must con- 
fees it, and ask for pardon. Pardon, then, fol- 

Jows confession and prayer. So the Apostle 

John teaches. Now, when a disciple who sins, 

confeescs his fault and obtains forgiveness, does 

the fact of hie confession, or his prayer destroy 
the nature of grace, or render faith of no value? 

If, then, God has promised pardon to christians 

for particular sins through confession and prayer, 

why should it be thought incompatible that be 
would require “confession to salvation,” or bap- 
tism, as a means of bestowing remission of all 

ast sins on coming into the — of the 

easiah? If he will not through faith without 
confession forgive a christian a known trans- 
gression, why suppose that he would forgive all 
past sins prior to believing simply through faith! 

Our Saviour taught his disciples that, when 
they asked for forgiveness for themeelves, if they 
did not forgive one another, neither would their 
heavenly Father forgive them. If, then, condi- 
tions of forgiveness are appended to faith in one 
case, why object to baptism as a condition of re- 
mission in another! And surely if neither our con- 
fession norour prayer, nor our torgiving those who 
trespass against us, precludes the idea of grace, 
nor impairs the value of faith in obtaining remis- 
sion, baptism can impair neither the one nor the 
other, when proclaimed for the remission of sins. 

Nay, it is an act of grace to appoint some act 
of oure as a medium of remission, that we might 
bave thc assurance of forgivenesa, and know 
when we are forgiven. With how much satis- 
faction and joy can we arise from our knee 
assured that we have, through confession an 
prayer, obtained forgiveness. It heightens the 
grace by making ue sensible when we need it, 
and when we receive it. No wonder the eunuch 
went on his way rejoicing after he was immersed. 
We do not, then, make water prayer, confession, 
and faith, saviours—Jesus is our Saviour. °Tis 
he forgives our sins. And these are the means 
through which, by faith, we are forgiven. 

But I have wearied you in laboring a subject 
which ie too plain to require much argumenta- 
tion. Nothing but the obliquities of a meta- 
physical theology could have created any doubt 
upon thie subject. If, on further examination, 
you are not satisfied, please write again. 

With all affection, I remain 
Yours in our common Lord, Enrror. 





No. 8.] Marcu 1, 1830. 
Sermons to Young Preachers.—No. Ll. 


Youne preachers are not always young men: I 
once heard a man say, that, though an oid man, 
he was a young preacher. This was certainly 
true- For he had been converted, he said, but 
very recently; and it required no great penetra- 
tion to see that he had not even learned how ig- 
norant of the scriptures he was, and how incom- 
pe it was for him to presume to teach what 

e could scarcely read. Yet this man produced 
more noise, or, as some would call it, more effect, 
than the most experienced and erudite Doctor 
could have done. The people were so accustom- 
ed to such warm-hearted and divinely inspired 
procisimem, they thought even hia blunders 
Were graces of the Holy Spirit, and his flights 


wo deciemation were the inepiratione 
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of Infinite Wisdom. Whenever a person is con- 
sidered as a legato of the skies, he has gained 
the day. Whenever a preacher appears before a 
congregation as one specially called by God and 
sent, he has but little trouble in gaining the 
implicit audience of the people. How dare they 
reject the message of God, and what need have 
they to examine the truth of one acting under 
the commission of the Omniscient? Would God 
send a liar, a deceiver, one unacquainted with his 
will, one unaccompliahed for the task? No, most 
assuredly. He never did, he never will, call, 
commission, and send one incompetent agent. 
And therefore all his proclaimers had an authority 
which it was impious to o But mind, they 
could all prove their mission not by words, asser- 
tions, or protestations, but by works as supernat- 
ural as their doctrine. 

Neither young nor old proclaimers can, wìth 
either reason or scripture to sustain them, make 
such pretensions now. If, then, we would ap- 
pear credible, or worthy of the audience of the 
people, we must appear before them, not under 
the assumption or ee of ambassadors 
from heaven, or as God's special ministers; but 
as the pious, and humble and devout students of 
the Bi ble ;as persons who have believed the gospel 
ourselves, and upon such grounds and reasons as 
will not make us ashamed to give a reason of the 
hope which we entertain. 

o disciple, old or young, can, with any con- 
sistency of character, refuse to tell the reasons 
why he believes in, and loves the Lord Jesus. 
But all who either tell or proclaim in a pulpit, or 
on a chair, their own convictions and feelings, 
doubts, fears, and hopan preach themeelves or 
their feelings, instead of Jesus Christ. I presume 
a pious Mussulman could narrate hie feelings, 
doubts, extacies, and joys in “the Prophet Me- 
homet.”? But he who could expect to convert 
others to any faith by such a course, calculates 
very largely upon the ignorance and weakness 
of his audience. 

All evidences are addressed to the higher and 
more noble faculties of man. The understand- 
ing, and not the passions, is addressed; and 
therefore an appeal to the latter, before the for- 
mer is enlightened, is as unphilosophic as it is 
unscriptural. As the helm guides the ship, and 
the bridle the horse, 80 reason is the governing 
principle in man. Now in preaching Jesus, ar 

uments are to be used—and these are found in 
the testimony of God. To declare that testimo- 
ny, and to adduce the evidences which support 
it, is to proclaim the gospel. To perceive that 
testimony and to feel its force, is therefore the 
first and the indispensable qualification for a 

roclaimer of the —— be able to discover 
It to others, to hold it up to the eye of the mind, 
and to recommend it in its fulness and force, ie 
the second. 

To make a sermon, and to proclarm the 
are two things which are as different as logic 
and gospel. To make a sermon is the art of log- 
ic applied to any theme, whether law, medicine, 
or general science. To write orspeak a sermo 
is an aft which requires much study, a gener. 
education, or else an extraordinary genius and 
much reading. The theme for a sermon may 
be any topic in any science or art in the whole 
circle. * And rose in the morning and 
saddled his ass” is a text, or theme, on which a 
very logical sermon may be spoken. “ Remem- 
ber Lot's wife’ ia another suitable theme; so ia 
“ God ts a Spirit.” Each of the proverbs of Sol- 
omon, each period in the Bible, each sentence 
in any book, may be a text on which, by the art 
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of logi ee ee oe 
may more ingtractive than er, more 
pleasing and more suitable to the = or taste 
of the speaker and his audience; bat by the art 
of logic a grammarien and logician may make 
a good sermon on any topic. Statesmen make 
es, and Divines make sermons; but there is 
no difference in the art, and often very little dif- 
ference in the theme. To make a sermon, and 
to make a speech, ia just one and the seme thing; 
the difference isin the topic on which the sermon 
or the speech is made. I have heard Lawyers 
make as good sermons as Divines; and Divines 
make as good speeches as Lawyers. Sometimes 
“ Ministers” read their sermons; and we hed onc 
Judge in the Virginia Convention who read his 
speeches. The word sermon is the Roman name 
of a speech; and the word speech ie the English 
name of a sermon. There is one difference. 
The tone of voice which a lawyer, ora statesman, 
or a literary lecturer uses, is not generally the 
same tone which a Divine uses. There is the 
sacred and the common tone. 
communicated by a Lawyer and a “ Minister’? dif- 
fer not only in the place where they are spoken, 
the pulpit and the bar; but in the tones, semi- 
—— the gestures which accompany them. 
The Preacher supposes that, as his subject is sa- 
cred he ought to have a sacred tone; and the Law- 
yer who knows his theme is common, conceives 
that a common tone will be suitable enough. 

To make a sermon is as much the work of art 
as to make a speech at the bar, or in the forum. 
No man can make a good one without much 
study, eee and general reading. Hence 
Colleges and Theological Schools are necessary, 
to make sermonizers. Men may talk, declaim, 
or exhort in public, without much art, or logic, 
or learning; but to make a good sermon on reli- 
gion or politics, on physics or metaphysica, re- 
gures much learning and many years training. 

he course of education is too limited and the 
term of attendance on schools and colleges is 
too short, especially in these United States, to 
meke many good sermonizers. Men of extraor- 

ary genius in some eix or seven years, may 
meke a neat, logical, chaste, and classical ora- 
tion. But in general, and for ordinary minds, it 
requires ten of the best years of a man’s hfe, 
from fourteen to twenty-four, or say from infan- 
cy to twenty-one. But it must be noted thet a 
sermon may be logical, ingenious, fercible, and 
classically correct, and yet not eloquent; and it 
may be eee without much logic, grammar, 
or science. Logan was always eloquent—Dugald 
Stuart never. The latter was too profound a 
scholar, too acute a metaphysician, too great a 
critic to be eloquent; the former had the feelings 
of a man and the eee of a poet, without 
the fetters of philosophy. 

A man, to be truly eloquent, must follow natu- 
tal feeling, and must be born with an imagination, 
with a fancy, and with an ardorof feeling which 
never can be acquired, but which may be re- 
pressed at school. 

But a sermon-maker, without education, and 
without much training, is, to persons of discern- 
ment, one of the most disguating performem, and 
one of the most useless speakers we can ima 
ine. Hence of all drones, political, economical, 
or ecclesiastical, I know of none more deserving 
of neglect, and I know of none more likely to 
obtain it, than thoee drivelling, prosing, and iflite- 
rate sermonizers. But to make sermons is a 
business, a trade, or calling by itself. . To pro- 
claim or preach Jesus, is a work of another kind. 
Of this in my next. Epiror. 
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— Man in his Primitive State, and under 


Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 

eations.—No. XII. 
Jewish age.—No. 1V. 

Tars Jewish religion as instituted by Moses, as 


recorded by Moses in the five books, has not a 
single promise, nore single curse, which looks 
beyond time. 
revelations may have taught—whatever the Patri- 
arches before 
may have taught, one thing to me, at least, is 
certain—that 


Whatever previous or subsequent 


oses, or the Prophets after him, 


oses, in originating or instituting 
the Jews’ religjon, taught nothing concerning a 
future siate——not a word concerning eternal salva: 
tion, or futureand eterna! punishment in the Jew~ 
ish religion. This being atruth not tobe resisted, 
— if it can, direct me to the chapterand verse)— 

say, this being granted, then it must follow thas 
the design of the Jewish religion and the design 
of the Christian are not the same. The former 
looked exclusively to this present world; the lat- 
ter primarily, and almost exclusively, looks to the 


The same ideas | next. 


Long life, health, and abundance of corn, wi 
and orivers of milk and honcy, were the 
blessings which it promised; and to the disobedi- 
ent, wasting and famine, and bitter destruction 
in their persone, families, flocks, herds, and prop- 
erty, were the curses which it proposed. A ha 
py nation, enjoying abundance of ali earthly 
3; Victorious and triumphant in war, and se- 
cure under the auspices of the Almighty from all 
foreign invasion, was the tendency and the con- 
summation of that peculiar constitution under 
which Israel lived. “How goodly are thy tenta, 
O Jacob! and thy dwellings, O Israel!” The 
moral effect and meaning, and unquestionabl 


‘the great design of this peculiar institation, 


very appositely expressed in the following lines; 
“ With Ierael’s God whocan compare? 

Or who, like Israel, happy sare? 

O people saved by the Lord, 

He is thy shield and great reward! 


Upro by everlasting arms, 

Thou art secure from focs and harms 
In vain their plots, and falee their boasts— 
Thy refage is the Lord of hosts!” 

While they kept the law, or lived agreeably to 
their institution, they exhibited to all the world 
the peculiar happiness of living under the insti- 
tutions and protection of the Almighty. And 
when they transgressed the law, or departed from 
the divine institutions, the visitations of Heaven, 
the judgments and calamities which befe! thom, 
taught the world the awful consequences of do- 
paning from the living God. 

By the oracles deposited in their sanctuary, by 
the institutions of their religion, by their prosper- 
ity and security when obedient, and by the ca- 
lamities which befel them as individuals, fami- 
lies, and as a nation when disobedient, the 
knowledge of the one only living and true God 
was preserved in the world—his mercy and his 
justice—his goodness and his truth were render- 
ed most conspicuous. 

They read these records and consider the hie- 
tory of this people—they study thie institution 
and examine this religion with very little profit, 
who do not view it thus. To think that the law 
of Moses, or the institution from Mount Sinai— 
to think that the whole or any part of this econo- 
my had fow its object the eternal salvation of the 
people under it, is not only to think without rea- 
son. and contrary to authority, but it ie to con. 
found the whole oracles of God, and to make 
christianity a mere continuation of the principle 
of law amended and improved. i 

There were saints before Mosea, See 
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with Moses, and after Moses, in the other ne- 
tions, under the constitution given to Noah and 
his descendants after the flood. Salvation was 
accessible to the nations who held fast the tradi- 
tions derived from the family of Noah, as it was 
to the Jews, who most exactly complied with all 
the national institutions. As —— might 
we conclude thatall who fell in the wilderness 
through unbelief of God’s promise concernin 
Canaan, or for any of the misdemeanors of whic 
they were guilty, including both Moses and Aaron, 
are not to partake in the resurrection of the just, 
never to enter the New and Heavenly Jerusalem, 
as to think that all of them who were without 
the commonwealth of Israel and not included in 
the covenant with Abraham and with Israel, 
were forever cut off from the everlasting king- 
dom of glory. 

Melchisedec was as illustrious a saint as ever 
Asron was, and of a much more illustrious office. 
The children of Edom and of the anes 
nations long retained the knowledge of G 
among them, and even down to the days of John 
the Hurbinger, there were men of other nations 
who feared the God of heaven, many besidesthe 
eastern magi who looked for the coming of the 
Just One. 

Submission to the institution of Moses was 
not ** essential,» as some would have it, to the 
salvation of the world, neither was circumcision 
the door of salvation to the human race. But 
this only by the way. 

We are warranted in saying that the enjoy- 
ment of cternal salvation was not derived to the 
Jews from any thing in their religion but what 
was prospective in it; and that it was not insti- 
tuted forthat purpose. There wasa righteous- 
ness of law inscparably connected under that 
economy with the greatest temporal felicity ; and 
_ there was a want of the righteousness of works 

which superinduced the greatest earthly calam- 
ities. But now “a righteousness without law 
has been manifested, attested by the law and the 
prophcta’’—a righteousness upon a new principle, 
and tending to another inheritance. Under the 
old constitution, though a man might be blame- 
loss, still he could not relish nor enjoy the bles- 
Bings of the life promised under the new institu- 
tion, unless born again, unless possessed of a 
righteousness not revealed but only attested by 
the law and the prophets. Yes,he might enjoy 
the life promised in the old constitution, and he 
might possess the righteousness required by the 
law, os Poul boasted he once did; but except 
born of water and of the Spirit—unless he saw, 
discerned, and relished the kingdom of heaven 
and the righteousness and life thereof, into that 
kingdom he could not enter. Had Moses him- 
self lived in the time of Nicodemus, and had 
they both come to the Messiah at one and the 
same time, he would have told them both what 
he told this ruler of the Jews. To Moses the 
lawgiver, he would have anid, ‘ Moses, unless you 
are born again, you cannot discern the kingdom 
of God—and unless you are born of water and 
of Spirit, you cannot enter into it. 

The life promisedin the law and the righteous- 
ness pues under the law, were just as dissim- 
ilar to the life promised by Jesus, and the right- 
eousness now revealed, as the flesh is to the Spir- 
it, or a kingdom of this world is to the kingdom 
of glory. “Tho life and immortality” of the 
gospel were no part of the Jewish economy; and 
neither of them was developed in that economy. 
Jesus brought life and immortality to light; and 
what was contained or portrayed in the symbols 
has been manifested to us, and realized by us. 
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“u Tho law made no one ” It only euper- 
es “g better bope by which we draw near to 
n 


To contemplate the Jewish constitution and 
kingdom in this light, in the light which Paul 
throws upon it im his letter to the Hebrews, will 
do much to unveil Moses, and to nt the ur 
veiled face of Jesus to the eyes of his disciples, 
will do very much to save us from the infiuence 
of ancient and modern jadeizers, from those 
teachers who are always “desiring to be teach- 
ers of the law, understanding not what they say, 
nor whereof they affirm ;” who are compounding 
Jewish and Christian institutions, and endeavor- 
ing to place men under the law as a rule of life 
to guide them to heaven, which was only design- 
ed to guide men in the pursuit and enjoyment 
of a rational and felicitous life upon ea The 
Jews had the egg whence came life to the na- 
tions; but now since the life has come, they have 
but the shell. In their symbols the 1 was 
contained; but now that the Measiah has come 
and brought life and immortality to light, there 
is to us Gentiles in the law of Moses neither 
promise of the life that now is nor of that which 
isto come. As many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curee. But Christ ie the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieves on him. ITOR. 


To the editor of the Christian Baptist. 

BrorneEr CamrreLL: Being born of very 
humble parentage, I was compelled, from circum- 
stances over which J had no control, to live for 
the first twenty years of my life,in some meas- 
ure secluded from the social circle; and up to 
this time I have not been able to overcome the 
habits thus acquired in my early life, from which 
cause I have been deprived of much of the infor- 
mation which might have been received from 
you in the social and private circle during your 
stay in this city; and hence, know but litte of 
your views and feelings, except what has been 
derived from your writings and public discour- 
ses. But the pleasure and the profit, derived 
from these sources will never, I am certain, this 
side the grave be fully expressed. I must be 
permitted to say, however, that I have received 
more instruction and satisfaction, on religious 
subjects from these sources, than from all others, 
the Bible only excepted. 

But not to weary you with an unprofitable in- 
troduction to the main object of thie letter, let 
me proceed to state that a part of your discourse 
on the 15th ch. of the Ist epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans was not so clear tomy mind as I could wish. 
I think I heard you say that “there was not a 
single individual in the church of Corinth whe 
did not verily believe that Jesus was raised from 
the dead—that this was an axiomatic truth, ad- 
mitted by them all,” or words to that effect. 

Now, you know that “these books were de- 
signed to be read and understood by persons of 
the humblest capacity,as well as by thoee of the 
most exalted genius; readers of the most limited 
education, as well as those of the most liberal 
attainments, were equally embraced in the views 
of the writers. If particular attention was pai 
to any class of readers, it was doubtless to the 

r who have not the means of a refined edu- 
cation.” New Version, page 11. Now, being 
such a one myself, and feeling that I had a right 
to read and understand for myself as well as I 
can, let me proceed to say that I had taken a differ- 
ent view of the subject in that portion of the good 
book referred to above, from the one given by 





yourself. Without consulting eny homan — 
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whatever. I had taken up the idea that there 
were some persons in the church who actually 
denied the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. The 
reasons why I thus concluded are—Iist. He laye 
before them the evidence, or the proof of the fact 
that he was risen. If they all believe it, why 
ve it? Surely this was unneceesery. But, 
He asks, “how “y some among you, that 
there is no resurrection ?}” and adds, “ for if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, neither has 
Christ been raised.» From which I bad con- 
cluded that there were persons “among” the 
brethren (but not therefore brethren) who had 
adopted the Sadducean sentiment that there 
was “no resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit,” 
which sentiment, having « parelyzing influence, 
and being — to fact, (the fact on which 
christianity hangs) the Apostle here meets and 
ae by moving first, that Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, and 
thus at once refutes the sentiment that tbere was 
no resurrection; and 2d, that Christ was raised 
as the first fruits, and a certain pledge that “ those 
that aleep in Jesus, God will bring with him.” 

Now, with this one exception, I fully concurred 
with you in your remarks on that chapter, and I 
shall continue to rejoice that I was permitted to 
hear you on that occasion; and as truth is my 
object, I have no doubt but you will feel pleas- 
ure in puting me right if I have a mistaken 
view of the subject, or misunderstood you on 
that occasion. 

But before I lay aside the pen I will take this 
opportunity and the liberty to express the plea- 
sure which I felt in reading, among other things, 
the ‘“‘Sermons to Young Preachers,” and the hope 
that you will follow up the subject until your 
readers are well informed as to their duty on that 
subject. And may I here be permitted to make 
an inquiry predicated upon the circumstances by 
which I am surrounded. Some years ago, when 
my soul was liberated from the bondage of sin 
and fear of death, I was so enamoured with the 
glories of Jesus and his cause, that I wished all 
persons to partake with me the joys of salvation; 
and I felt it my duty and privilege to say “come;” 
but did not believe that the terms preacher, 
teacher, minister, &c. ought to be applied to 
me, and hence thought that I was a nondescript 
in religion. The textuary system was tried, but 
the Christian Baptist came to hand and soon ex- 

loded that; and your own — in person 

ave convinced me that I knew so little about 
the scriptures, that I am almost ready to sit down 
and never again say in public, * God now com- 
mands all men every where to reforin.” 

Now, my in uiry is this, What shall I do in 
this matter? IfI know myself, I love the truth 
so dearly, that I contemplate with horror the idea 
of erring and thereby teaching others to err; and 
at the same time it is written, “ Let every one 
according as he has received a spiritual gift 
minister it to one another, as stewards of 
the manifold favor of God. If any one speak, 
let bim speak as the oracles of God require.” 
Sacred writings, page 432. To this last item I 
do most cheerfully subscribe, and am willing to 
do all I can to induce others to do likewise. 
On this subject, also, let me hear from you; and 
believe me to be, in the mean time, your unwor- 
thy but affectionate brother, in the hope of a 
glorious resurrection and blessed immortality. 

Tuomas. 


Reply to Thomas. 
Dear Broragr—T hat Jesus rose from the dead, 
was not denied by eny member of the church in 
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Corinth. The Sadducean part of that congrega- 
tion either denied or doubted the literal resur- 
rection of the bodies of the saints. “Some of 
you say there is no resurrection of the dead:” 
and you ask, “Suppose there were a resurrection 
of the dead, with what sort of a body will they 
come to life int? These are the two ques- 
tions which called forth this admirable section 
of the first letter to the Corinthians; an analysis 
of which I shall one day, if the Lord permit, pre- 
sent in the Millennial Harbinger. The Saddu- 
cean hypothesis had not been fully abandoned 
by some of this sect converted to the christian 
faith. After the renunciation of their former 
schemes and conversion to the Lord, it seems 
true in their example, as in that of many others, 
that old associations of ideas and old prejudices 

t for a time the ascendancy over their new 

aith, and their former philosophic doubts re- 
turned with all their perplexing influences :— 
“ How shall the dead be raised? and (if raised) 
with what body do they come?” 

At present suffice it to say, that Paul reminds 
them of their convictions when he came to Cor- 
inth; declares what he proclaimed; enumerates 
the facts alleged; asserts their cordial reception 
of these facts, and assures them of complete and 
eternal salvation if they retained these facts in 
their memories. He hastens to the resurrection 
of Jesus, repeats the evidences he had submitted 
to them, and from the certainty and assurance 
with which they had received and accredited 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection, he reduces to an 
absurdity their doubts concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the saints. 

“So we proclaimed and so you believed,” 
said he, when he had repeated what he formerly 
had announced. Now mark the consequences 
which will result from your denial of the resur- 
rection of the just;— 

1. You will deny your own faith; for if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, then neither 
has Christ been raised!—contrary to your own 
belief! 

2. Again, if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, false is our ee and your faith 
in it is also false. Not false was your faith, but 
false is your faith in our proclamation! 

3. Besides, we have not only proclaimed what 
is false in itself, but we are false witnesses as res- 
peca God; for we have declared against God that 

e did, what, on this hypothesis, ho never did— 
raise up Jesus from the dead. And recollect the 
corollary 2: the dead rise not, Christ has not 
been raised. 

4. Farther, if Christ be not raised, your faith in 
him would be useless. Yoursins have not been 
washed away. 

5. In the Keen place, all the martyrs, all who 
have died on account of their testifying the res- 
urrection of Jesus, have perished—have thrown 
their lives away for nothing, and are gone for- 
ever, 

6. And we, too, who have not yet died, but 
are in jeopardy of our lives every day in making 
this proclamation, are lesding the most miserable 
lives for no purpose but for deceiving and sedu- 
cing men, in proclaiming and attesting the resur- 
rection of Jesus and of the dead. These and 
other absurd consequences must result from your 
questioning the resurrection of the dead. 

You will then, my brother, perceive that Paul 
reasons from the fact of Christ’s resurrection as 
from an axiom, a first principle, which no one in 
the congregation of Corinth for a moment ques- 
tioned. So clear was their ———— and so 
deep was their conviction of this truth, that Se 


does no more than remind them of it, and of the 
evidences on which it rested, and argues from it 
as from some self-evident principle. 

The next item in your letter will be attended to 
in my fourth sermon to young preachers. The 
third you will find in this number. The desire 
which you feel is the most natural and the moat 
commendable in the world—for if the heavenly 
mossengers in the presence of God rejoice more 
over one reforming sinner then over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no reformation, who 
are running the christian race in the prescribed 
course; if a father rejoices more over one return- 
ing prodigal than over all his sons and daughters 
which are virtuously walking in his command- 
ments—surely we cannot but foel moet solicit- 
ous to be the means, the humble instruments, of 
turning sinners from the error of their way, and 
of sa men from death. It is, therefore, the 
most natural desire in the heart of every chris- 
tian to be instrumental in bringing others into the 
fold of God, and in making them happy under 
the peaceful and benign reign of the Prince of 
Peace. To see men professing linesa, and 
remiss in their activities, and cold in their zeal 
for the conversion of sinners, is one of the great- 
est incongruities which I can conceive, and one 
ef the most unequivocal symptoms of a form of 
godliness without the power. “I would you 
were either cold or hot. But because you are 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
you out of my mouth.” 

In all christian affection, and in the kingdom 





_of Jesus, ours, Eprror. 
Bishop Semple. 
I wap the pleasure of an interview with the 


venerable Bishop Semple, on my way from Rich- 
mond, as well as with most of my former ac- 
guaintance, friends and brethren, in the counties 
of Louisa, Hanover, King William, King and 
Queen, Easex, Caroline, and Spottsylvania. My 
interview with none of the Bishops was so in- 
teresting as that with Bishop Semple. From the 
collision into which we had fallen through Dr. 
Noel’s instrumentality, and from the notonety of 
the differences existing, as detailed in the pre- 
ceding volumes of this work, our meeting derived 
additional interest.—While I was lecturing in 
Upper Essex meeting-house, the Bishop arnved 
nearly two hours before I had finished my ad- 
dress. After an interchange of the most friend- 
ly salutations, we repaired together to enjoy the 
christian hospitalities of our common friend and 
brother Bishop Henley. Many guests accom- 
panied us, and we had quite a little congregation 
around the social, and I might add, the chris- 
tian fireside. 

After the Bishop and myself had felt the 
cheering influences of the fire, and the inspiring 
influences of our mutual friends and acquaint- 
ance, we got into a four hours’ very agreeable 
fireside discussion of many matters and things 
pertaining to the christian institution. Not a 
word was said, nor an allusion made to what had 
formerly transpired between us, or was written 
in this work. All was as though it had never 
been. And after comparing the grounds and 
reasons of our respective views and courses in 
the christian profession, and after we had united 
in prayer and praise, we reposed together upon 
the same couch, until the eyelids of the morning 
— upon us, and bade us look to Heaven. 

e arose. And after we had dressed, and the 
family and guests had assembled, we repaired to 
@ pond, on which the ice was about an inch thick, 
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not more than one fourth of a mile from the 
house; and there, while the sun was lifting his 

lden locks over the tops of the trees and the 
ittle congregation stending round the I 
immersed a disciple from King William into the 
christian faith, as — wont to do before 
Antichrist was born! e returned to the house, 
united in worship, breakfasted; and after some 
friendly conversation, we — to depart, 
each one his own way. Bishop Semple and 
after expressing for each other our mutual 
wishes, bade each other adieu, he proceeding to 
King and Queen, and I to Caroline. 

It would be unbecoming for me, and it isa 
task for which T'was never well qualified, to give 
any account of the topics, arguments, and dis- 
cussions whieh filled up the hours we were to- 
gether. There were a ly number of very in- 
telligent brethren and sisters present who could 
do this much better than J. What I admired 
moet of all was the temper and christien 
courtesy of this venerable disciple, who, although 
unable torise above all his carly associations and 
the long received opinions which a long course 
of reading and teaching had riveted upon bis 
mind, yet he did not lose sight of the meekness 
and mildness, the candor and complaisance 
which the religion of Jesus teaches, and without 
which, though a. man’s head were as clear as 
an angel’s intellect, his religion is vain. 

There is certainly a very great advance in the 
knowledge of the christian scriptures in most of 
those counties within the last five years. I was 
not a little surprized to mark the vast progress 
of some elderly persons who had been stationary, 
as they now say, for many years before. The 
liberality and inquisitiveness which now are 
manifest every where, indicate that nothing can 
stand which is not founded upon the oracles of 
God. A few years more will wither up the systems 
of human device, and dry up the fountains of 
error which so long have afflicted the church 
with barrenness, and which have reduced chris- 
tianity to a lifeless skeleton, alike impotent to 
reform the world and to console those who have 
sought for happiness in the kingdom of Jesus. 


EDITOR. 


New Periodicals. ' 

Tats country is likely to become one of the 
most intelligent in the world. The increase of 
readers, writers, and periodicals, is astonishing. 
When this work was about one year old, or, per- 
haps, before it was a year ald, a Presbyterian 
paper published that itself was the only religious 
aper in seven states and three territories, In 
entucky alone there are the Christian Messen- 
er, the Baptist Recorder, the Christian Exam- 
iner, the Baptist Chronicle, the Western Lumi- 
nary, and the Paidobaptist, said to be defunct, 
but to be succeeded by the Presbyterian Advo- 
cate. How many more I know not. There is 
no doubt but they will all do good. The Paido- 
baptist, I have understood, though intending to 

build up “dabyism” in the form of sprinklin 
infant facee—a rite the most unmeaning in all 
the world, Jewish, Christian, or Pagan, has 
helped in some instances to pull it down. The 
erson who was to have published it, then a 
resbyterian, after the appearance of the firat 
number was himself inclined to renounce paido- 
baptism as they call it—did renounce it—was 
immersed, and is now the editor of the Christian 
Examiner. The “Paidobaptiat” did certainly 
expose the weakness of the cause it plead, the 
most ably of any print in the — 
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much so that one year secms to have been 
enough forit. The Baptist Recorder, I learn, 
though I have seen but one number of it in six 
months, holds on the even tenor of ita way. It, 
now sand then, I hear, from those who read it, 
gives me “a mortal wound.” But I have been 
so often “mortally wounded” that I cannot die 
except by my own hands. Whether it was too 
weak or too strong for the zeal of my opponents, 
I know not; but they have got up the Baptist 
Chronicle. This goes hand” in hand with the 
Western Luminary in advocating creeds and 
councils of human mechanism, and in publish- 
ing such calumnies against me as that from the 
Ee of Randolph Stone, noticed in the first num- 
er of the Millennial Harbinger. The Baptist 
Chronicle will not fail for ingenuity and tact, as 
the Editor, Uriel Chambers, Esq. is both a Bap- 
tist, a lawyer, and a christian—one, however, of 
the Georgetown school. He wrote me a long 
letter which I have heard he has published in 
the Baptist Recorder; but I never saw it in print, 
and I have little recollection of its contents, for 
I read it in great haste immediately before m 
departure for Richmond, and resolved to publis 
it on my return; but he would not wait for that, 
and gave it himeelf. I have an answer to it on 
file, sent me from the West, containing an expo- 
sition of facts and documents, and reasonings, 
which would nearly fill half of this number.— 
I cannot think of bestowing so much importance 
upon such a trifle, as to publish either of them, 
unless it should become necessary from some 
cause I yet cannot see. One thing I will say, 
that, if published, it will not be very savory to 
my friend Mr. Chambers; and IJ do not like to 
publish what would appear a retaliatory act up- 
on him, unless other causes call it forth. I have 
already exposed so many tricks of my restive 
opponents, that it seems a work of supereroga- 
tion—like throwing water on a drowned mouse; 
o > killing a third time those who are twice 
ead. 

The “Church Advocate,” edited in Vincennes, 
by elder Daniel Parker, author of the azo seeds, 
or modernized Manichean doctrine of two prin- 
ciples changed from the Persian to the Ameri- 
can philosophy, is engaged in slandering me 
with his usual dexterity in the good work of de- 
famation. Iie boasts of great intimacy with 
Dr. Noel, and says he found a cordial welcome 
into his pulpit in Frankfort. This pulpit, it is 
said, is consecrated after the manner of the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the Jews. 

I did not till lately know that such was the 
fact, if it be, and that any church in Kentucky 
had refused to let any one into their house, who 
affirmed that the scriptures of the apostles were 
a perfect rule of life, intelligible, suitable, and 
able to furnish every onc who loved them to ev- 
ery geod word and work. No, I did not believe, 
and like Thomas, I cannot believe upon almost 
any testimony, that Dr. Noel, or any church of 
which he is a member, will, by a solemn resolu- 
tion, declare that any one of good moral and re- 
ligious character who teaches that Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh, ia the Son of God, and that 
he died for our sins, was buried, and rose again, 
ascended into heaven, and is the Judge of all 
men, and who teaches that the scriptures are a 
divine revelation, clear, intelligible, and perfect; 
even should he oppose the Doctor’s own creed 
book, would be refused to speak in any house, 
pane or private, which might be convenient. 

umors to this effect, it is true, I have heard 
some time ago; but that such a step has actually 
been taken, I want stronger proot than is now 
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before my mind to believe. I cannot reconcile 
this to all I know of the Doctor, nor of the intel- 
ligence of Frankfort. ; 

Mr. Parker resolves every thing into his phi- 
losophic scheme of predestination, and he thet 
denies his work of the Holy Spirit, or his call to 
the ministry, he represents in his last number as 
having committed the unpardonable sin. Read- 
er, brace your nerves, and read what follows 
from his fourth number! 

“If so be, that denying the office and work 
of the Spirit in experimental religion, and call 
to, and work of the ministry, should be that sin 
against the Holy Ghost, (which appears to me 
to be the fact,) then with awful sensation of 
feelings, we know the fate of those who are 
thus engaged. We need not pray for them; the 
Lord will not hear on their behalf; their doom 
is filled,and their conscience seared. You'can- 
not bring conviction to their minds—end to say 
that we do not deny the office or work of the 
Spirit, and yet contend that the Spirit and Word 
are one, or that there is no spirit but what is in 
the Word, is making the matter worse. Itis not 
only denying the work of God, as a Spirit, but 
also lying before God, for the purpose of cover- 
ing a blasphemous sin.” 

Burel this is a wonderful age, an eventful 
time! e may expect to hear soon that the 
Earth is as flat as a trencher, and that the Sun is 
a ball of fire whirling round it; that language 
has any meaning, or that Revelation is any 
blessing to man, may soon be denied. Every 
one who opposes the dreams of Daniel Parker 
about his call to the ministry, is not to be prayed 
for!!! This ie the fair meaning of the text and 
context. ' EDITOR. 





No. 9.] Aram 5, 1830. 

Essays on Man in hie Primitive State, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations.—No. XIII. 

Jewish Age.—No. V. 

Arter the Jewish religion was introduced and 
established by Moses, there were no persons set 
apart to teach it or to preachit. Its genius be- 
ing adapted to one nation only, and for tempor- 
ary and national purposes, it looked not for pro- 
selytes beyond the commonwealth of Israel: 
hence it had no preachers, no proclaimers whose 
business it was to make eee Congrege- 
tions were not to assemble to hear discours 
nor was there a rea pl missionary to go out o 
the precincts of the land of promise to make con- 
verts to the institutes of Moses. This ie a fact 
of much importance, and ought to be well un- 
derstood by the judaizers of this age, who are 
now making proselytes from among christian 
disciples to the law of Moses as a rule of life. 
No person was enjoined to take any steps to ex- 
tend that religion beyond the children of the flesh 
of Abraham. Such as wished to become citi- 
zens of the commonwealth, and wished to be in- 
corporated with the congregation, might, on their 
own application and request, be circumcised 
and added to the nation as proselytes. But no 
proselyting institution was set up by the author 
of that economy, nor was such a spirit cherished 
among the people. The priests were to officiate 
at the altar, to read the law, and to take care of 
the sacred edifice and of the autograph of the 
law and the constitution; so that if any diffi- 
culty should arise among the people, they were 
to go to the priest for the original and to seek 
the law at his mouth. 

How, then, waa this religionto be perpecmtent 


By the instramentality of parental authority and 
instruction. Fathers and mothers were to teach 
the religion to their children. This was the sta- 
tute of Moses, (Deut. iv. 9.) “Teach them your 
sons, and your sons’ sons,’ chap. vi.6. “ And 
these words which I command you this day, 
sball be in your heart; and you shall teach them 
diligently to your children, and shall talk of them 
when you sit in your house, and when you walk 
by the way, and when you lie down, and wheh 
you rise up; and you shall bind them fora sign 
upon your hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between your eyes. And you shall write them 
upon the posts of — house and on your gates.” 
In this way was the religion of Moses to be per- 
-petuated and inculcated. 
David, in the 78th Psalm, gives us the whole 
- law concerning the Jews’ religion. “ Attend, my 
people, to my law; incline your ear to the words 
of my mouth. I will open my mouth with para- 
blea, I will utter dark sayings of old;—such as 
we have heard snd known, which our fathers 
have related to us, They were not hid from 
their children; one generation told another the 
praises of the Lord, bis acts of power, and the 
wonders which he has done. Thus he raised 
up a testimony in Jacob, and established a law in 
Israel, which he e our fathers to make 
known to their children: that the succeeding gen- 
eration, the children to be born, might know it 
and rise and tell the same to their children: that 
they might put their trust in God, and not forget 
the works of God, but seek diligently his com- 
mandments, that they might not be like their 
fathers, a perverse and rebellious generation, a 
generation which set not their hearts aright, and 
whose spirit was not stedfast with God.” 
Parents were divinely instituted teachers of 
the Jews’ religion. o their instrumentality 
was referred the continuance and the influence of 
this institution. The confidence in God of chil- 
dren was made dependent exclusively upon pa- 
rental authority. No sermons nor sermonizers 
were known in the world for more than four 
thousand years of its history. The religion 
which God gavo the Jews was written in a book. 
That book was copied, and read, committed to 
memory, and taught by all the people. It was 
supposed sufficiently plain and intelligible to all 
the people; and as the religion was designed 
for one nation only, it was not their duty to pro- 
mulgate it abroad. 
ave been censured for teaching that the 
romiees of thia religion looked to the present 
ife and not beyond it: for saying that its mo- 
tives of obedience were drawn trom temporal 
objects. But as I have Moses with me here, I 
care not for such objections. I will ask them 
who complain to respond to Moses, and not to 
me. Moses exhorts to obedience in the follow- 
ing strains. (Deut. vi. 3.) ‘Hear, therefore, 
O Israel, and observe to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, and that you may increase mightily, 
asthe Lord God of your fathers promised you, 
in the land that flows with milk and honey.” 
(vi. 12.) “If you keep these statutes, the Lord 
your God will keep Ais covenant with you, and 
the mercy which he promised your fathers.” What 
in the covenant, and the mercy? It is this;—* He 
will love you, and bless you, and multiply you: 
he will also bless the fruit of your womb, and the 
fruit of your land; your corn, and your wine, and 
your oil, the increase of your kine, and the flocks 
of your sheep, in the land which he sware to 
your fathers to give you. You shall be blessed 
above all people; there shall not be male or fe- 
male barren among you, or among your cattle. 
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And the Lord will take away from you all sick- 
ness, and will put none of the evil diseases of 

t upon you, but will inflict them upon all 
who hate you.” This is the whole tenor of the 
covenant and the mercy promised the Jews in that 
institution. The threats and penalties were the 
reverse of these blessings. ow, why is it, let 
me ask, that this religion, that this institution, is 
confounded with chnstianity? Why is it that it 
is made arule of life, a model for christian imita- 
tion? Does not christianity propose more sublime 
objects of holy enterprize? Does it not furnish 
stronger moura, better arguments for obedience 
and a rule of life of higher and purer morality? 

But my present business is with the means of 
its propagation and the nature of the institution 
as contradistinguished from the Reign of Heaven. 
The prophets of after times, besides their ex- 
hortations to compliance with the atatutes and 
judgments from Horeb, gave various new revela- 
tions concerning the destinies, the future destinies 
of Israel and the Gentiles. They added nothing 
to the institution, gave no new laws, offered no 
comments, and made no amendments to the in- 
stitution. They remonstrated sgainst apostacy, 
preached reformation, and intimated judgments 
oF calamities upon the disobedient and rebel- 

ous. 

There is a distinction of much importance to 
understanding aright both Testaments, which 
we wish here to suggest. The prophets under 
an economy, and the prophets of an econom 
are quite different characters as respects their 
mission and their duties. Moses was the only 
prophet of the economy; Isaiah, Daniel, and 
others prophesied under that economy, or while 
it was yet standing. The prophets under that 
economy interfered not with any item of the in- 
stitution—they added nothing—they took away 
nothing—they warned the people of Israel of the 
calamities which would come upon them ii they 
reformed not. They showed Israel their trans- 
greasione and sins against their own law, but 
were neither commentators nor interpreters of 
either the constitution or laws of Israel. They 
also spoke the fates and destinies of other na- 
tions, and foretold the fortunes of the Jews and 
Gentiles to the latest times. Butas well might 
one call Agabusa prophet of the New Testa- 
ment, because he prophesied under this new 
economy, as call Daniel, Ezekiel, or Malachi 
prophets of the Jewish economy, because they 
were Jews, and lived while that economy was 

et standing. The Scribes or Doctors of the 

aw among the Jews were first employed to 
write off copies of the law; from this they were 
called seribes. Some of them, from repeated 
writings of the law, became more skilful in it 
than others, and in process of time began to 
add their notes, glosses, and interpretations, and 
were looked up to as Doctors of the Law. These 
Doctors soon obtained credit with the people, 
and their opinions and interpretations were ven- 
erated; so that as the Doctors increased, the 
people became more ignorant, and the traditions 
of the Senior Doctora became of tantamount and 
ultimately of paramount authority and venera- 
tion to the text itself. But as interpreters and 
expounders of the law, they had no more divine 
authority than Adam Clarke or Thomas Scott 
had to undertake thcir ponderous and volumi- 
nous commentaries. 

They were no part of the means appointed 
by Moses for the perpetuation of the knowledge 
and meaning of the law. They were an er- 
crescence upon his institution. It only required 
to be read, and parents were as competent 2 be 
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instructors of their offspring in the whole insti- 
tution of Moses, as the most learned and skilful 
scribe in the family of Levi or commonwealth 
of Israel. Copies only were wanting, and 
scribes were as necessary then as printers now. 
But whenever the scribes became “Doctors of 
the Law,” the people became ignorant of the 
laws: and so it has come to pass in every coun- 
try that, in proportion as the teachers of religion 
have been multiplied, in the same proportion has 
ignorance of the sacred writings abounded. It 
is with learning as with wealth. A few cannot 
be immensely wealthy, but the many must be 
— One palace, and a thousand cabins—a 
ew “nobles,” and a “numerous rabble,” con- 
stitute those societies where there are patented 
and privileged classes. So it is in learning sa- 
cred and common. A few trained and privi- 
leged teachers of religion have always produced 
an ignorant “laity.” Nothing can prevent this 
but the illumination of the public mind upon 
one point—the plainness and ee of 
the New Institution—and that men of common 
education, by strict attention, may be able to un- 
derstand the christian facts, and teach their 
meaning to their own households as usefully as 
= one of the privileged classes. 
have inuch tosay upon this subject which I 
have not yetsaid; but for the present, these re- 
marks, suggested by examining the method of 
perporusting the Jews’ religion, must suffice. We 
ave seen that no order of teachers, nor expositors, 
sermonizers, tcxtuaries, commentators, nor public 
inetructers, other than readers of the law, and pa- 
rents were ordained by divine authority in the 
former institutions, whether Jewish or Patri- 
archal. To conclude. The Messiah said all 
this in one sentence:—-“ The lew and the pro- 
phets,” (the writings of Moses and the writings 
of the prophets, all inspired,) “‘were your in- 
etructers till John the Immerser” began to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord, and to 
introduce a new economy, called emphatically 
the Reign of Heaven. 

The priesthood was the symbolic goapel, or 
the gospel under a veil in the Jewish institution. 
This part of the institution Paul does ample jus- 
tice to in his lettertothe Hebrews. They, their 
service, and the house in which they officiated, 
were the patterns of things in the heavens; but 
never intended to be the patterns or models of 
christian teachers, congregations, and meeting 
houees, as some have foolishly supposed. Forroz. 


Sermons to Young Preachers.—No. IV. 

It is owing to want of observation and reflec- 
tion, that many grow up to manhood without any 
fixed principles, without any certain knowledge 
of men or things. We are obliged from the 
Jaw of our creation at first to take every thin 
upon trust. This is the fate of childhood, an 
some never rise above it. 

The world, many think, is too old, and men 
have reflected so deeply on all subjects that 
there is nothing to be originated, and little ad- 
vance to be made in any department of thought. 
This is a great mistake. The last four hundred 

ears have done more, by new discoveries and 
inventions, to improve Ramen circumstances, 
than the twelve hundred years before. There 
is scarcely any thing of which it can be said 
This is altogether new. New combinations, and 
new associations of ideas, and new discoveries, 
are, however, incessantly obtruding themselves 
upon the world. Ten years now almost count a 
hundred in improvement, and the seventy or 
eighty years of man’s life teem with as many 
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new and unexpected events, as we have reason 
to think distinguished the seven and eight hun- 
dred years of the sntediluvians. 

But in religion the most important of all ob- 
jects of thought, there is nothing new, or at least 
there are no new discoveries to be made. All 
that we can discover is, how far men have cor- 
rupted christianity; and to me the greatest won- 
der is, that a book so small, so simple, so per- 
spicuous, so plain, as the New Testament, on 
which so many ship loads of books have been 
written, could have been so little understood, 
even by those who teach it fora lifetime. 

The first thing which a young preacher ought 
to consider in respect of any particular congre~- 
gation which he is about to address, and, indeed, 
old preachers had better also attend to it, is, to 
ascertain the stature of the mind, or the amount 
of information which his audience may be sup- 
— to possess. What foundation he has to 

uild upon, is the first question as respects the 
audience, which a pradent speaker proposes to 
himself. And here it may be noted, and it is at 
all times worthy of note, how much is taken for 
granted by almost every preacher. It is almost 
universally taken for granted that the audience 
believe that there is a God, a Saviour, a judg- 
ment, a heaven, a hell. I do not recollect that 
I have heard any preacher addregs any congre- 
gation, who did not presume thus much upon the 

revious instruction of his congregation. There 
18 more in this than I am able to unfold in half a 
dozen of essays of the dimensions of this paper. 
A few a I am, however, constrained to 
make upon this presumption. 

How, let me first ask, how is it that all preach- 
ers presume this much? The principal answer, 
if not the only one which can be given, is this— 
That in the early education of all persons born 
in a christian land, these fundamental truths are 

lanted in the minds of all. All some way 

now, all have some perception of those first and 
most fundamental truths. Hence it was that I 
once asserted that I did not know that the ten 
thousand preachers in these United States had, 
in ten years, converted any one individual, out 
and oul, as some would express it. The ground 
was fallowed, was ploughed once before their 
share ever touched it. Mothers, fathers, uncles, 
aunts, or some other benevolent being, nurse 

ardian, schoolmaster, or other, had plante 

ese seeds before the preacher ever addressed 
them from his sacred tub. He only harrowod 
the ground which they had fallowed. If he con- 
victed his audience of guilt, it was because he 
had revived their early convictions: and their 
incongruous actions, their departure from their 
own concessions, and their suppressing the light 
which they had, were the arguments which he 
found available to convict them. 

Tis because missionaries to pagan lands have 
not the ground thus fallowed for them, that so 
poor a harvest rewards their toils. I might ask 
some curious questions here were it in my way; 
such as, Why could not those who broke up the 
soil, who fallowed the field, have harrowed it? 
Ur why could not those who first planted these 
fundamental truths in the infant mind, have also 
planted all the other truths of the gospel, had 
they been as well instructed in them, themselves? 
Why, in one word, could they who instructed 
the infants in the knowledge of those first truths, 
have made them equally well acquainted with 
all the gospel facts? Nay, let me go aa little far 
ther and ask, What in reason, in scripture, or in 
experience, hinders, or could hinder them — 
christians themselves, to finish the ey, 
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their children, as well as the preachers. The 
du much the greater part who forward the w 
thus far. Has the Lord promised to honor the 

‘preacher more than the parent? The time will 
come, nor far distant is the day, when it will be 
acknowledged that the moat puissant convertin 
army that ever entered the field, is that compose 
of fathers, mothers, nurses, and schoolmasters. 
Whenever this secret is fully developed, then 
will there be a mighty breaking in upon the 
ranks of the adversary. 

It ia always expensive keeping up a regular 
army, and not the best policy in times of peace. 
It is better to arm all the young men in the coun- 
try. Tis better to have 000 militia well 
armed, than to have some ten or twénty thou- 
eend “ regulars”—under pay too! 

1 know from a little expenence, and from some 
observation, as well as from what the Acts of 
the Apostles teach, that the moat efficient sys- 
tem, ever yet adopted, was that of the founder 
of the christian institution of making every man 
and woman in the ranks a preacher in the ancient 
import of that term. Every church on his plan, 
was a theological school—every christian a mis- 
sionary; and every day’s behavior, a sermon, 
either in word or deed. 

But I am setting a bad example to young 
preachers. I am straying from my text. We 
must have preachers to introduce a better order 
of things. Preachers have become as necessary 
as prophets were in the worst times of the Jew- 
ish history. In prosperous times they needed 
no prophets. Had not Baal had them in hun- 
dre Mae would have been noneed for Elijah, 
and Obadiah, and other kindred spirits. How 
shall we preach profitably to them unless we 
first form a correct view of the actual improve- 
ment, or of the real condition of our congregation? 

To begin to prove the being and perfections 
of God to a people who confess, acknowledge, 
and believe that he exists; and that his excel- 
Jencies are perfect and unsearchable, appeare 
very inconsiderate. To begin to proclaim that 
all men will dic, and to prove it by argument, 
would not be more unnecessary and superfiuous, 
than to proclaim that there will be a judgment— 
that there is a Saviour, and a future state of bliss 
and woe, to them who doubt not any of these 
fundamentals. It is necessary to proclaim re- 
formation to such a people who, with all these 
acknowledgments, are serving diverse lusts and 

assions, living in malice and envy, hated and 

ating one another. Indeed, the more I think 
upon this subject, the more similarity I discover 
between the circumstances of the people now, 
as respects Christianity, and the circumstances 
of those as respects Judaism, in the time of John 
the harbinger, whom he addressed. I, there- 
fore, think, that there is more propriety in imi- 
tating John, than at first view appears. He ad- 
dressed a people acknowledging all the cardinal 
truths of Judaism, and we address a people ac- 
knowledging all the great cardinal facts and 
truths of Christianity. He proclaimed reforma- 
tion; so ought we. 

Were Paul on earth now, be would proclaim 
reformation. He would from the acknowledg- 
ments, and from the behavior of our cotempo- 
raries, denounce the judgments of God upon 
them if they reformed not. He would show 
them that sects, opinions, speculations, and doc- 
trines, were not the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
if they reformed not, into the kingdom of glory 
they could not enter. 

e would also denounce the unrighteous 
works of Christians—their envy—their pride, and 
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covetousness. He would find occasion to take 
the advice he gave to brags to reprove and 
rebuke with aff” authority. He would show us 
that the denunciations of Jesus, in some of the 
seven letters to the Asiatic churches, were ap- 
plicable to us. That the candlestick had actu- 
ally been removed, and that darkness, 
darkness covers the minds of almost all the peo- 

le. Like Greece and Rome in their glory, we 

ave our enlightened legislators; but yet, in the 
affairs of the kingdom of heaven, it is dark as 
night, in many, in moet portions of the self- 
ycleped reformed churches of this age. 

I hesitate not to say, that there is an alarming 
ignorance of the scripture, even amongst the 
most enlightened teachera of christianity so 
called. I seldom read a passage ina newspaper, 
in which I do not see two perversions for one 
agni application of the scriptures. It is an aw- 
ful time of darkness among the popular teach- 
ers of religion. I know what invidiousness 
there is in this assertion; I know how man 
tongues and pens it will move against me; but 
cannot, I dare not conceal this conviction. I 
can cake the most celebrated periodicals of the 
dav, and bring proof upon proof, and adduce ar- 
gument after argument to establish this assertion. 

But to you, young preachers, I would say, you 
must, if you would be useful, take John for 
a model—you must proclaim reformation—you 
must take the acknowledgments and practices 
of your congregations, as topics from which to 
urge refurmation. You must endeavor tọ intro- 
duce that atate of things which will make every 
man and woman in the christian ranks a preacher 
in word and. deed. This .s a prominent part of 
the reformation now needed; and it will be then, 
and not till then, when all the citizens of the 
kingdom of Heaven are citisen soldiers, that the 
armies of the aliens can be completely routed. 

But to give you a specimen ob auch addresace 
as those which in our time would be in accord- 
ance with the genius of John’s preaching, and in 
reference to the public assemblies of this our 
age, and country, would be a desideratum to me: 
but such | find difficult to do on paper and in the 
compass of a few pages. However, something 
of this sort will be attempted in my next sermon 


to you. 

fn the meantime recollect that every thing 
depends upon your accurate knowledge of the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
upon your forming just conceptions of the hu- 
man mind, and the prejudices and prepossessions 
of your cotemporanes. You must know your- 
selves, your bibles, and the prejudices of your 
auditors, if you would be a successful champion 
in the ranks of the faithful, in the armies of the 
living God. Envrror. 





The Bible-—No. IV. 

Dear Sin—It is very possible that there have 
beenin use among the people called Christians, for 
Spare of seventeen centuries, two instruments 
ot religious instruction, very different in their ori- 
gin, character, tendency, and effects. Of these 
one has been devised, digested, fitted for ita pur- 
pose, and transmitted to his perishing creature 
man, by an unerring and compassionate God. In 
this divine instrument there is no mistake, no mis- 
conception, no misrepresentation, no inconsisten- 
cy, nothing false, nothing fictitious. In it truth, 
and nothing but truth, is to be found. While en- 

aged in searching its divine contents, the honest 

inquirer is in no danger of imbibing error, or of 

swallowing falsehood. Here no poison ie mixed 

with his spiritual food, nothing which can — 
2 
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his soul to hell, while sincerely seeking here his 
way to heaven. And this incomparable instru- 
ment of religious instruction is no other than 
revelation, just as it has been arranged and 
worded by its unerring author, the Holy Spirit, 
citoushed, unaltered, unmixed, uncorrupted by 
any debasing intermixture of human conjectures, 
fictions, and conceits. 

The other instrument is a human contrivance, 
most likely first devised and introduced amon 
Christians by the heathen orators and Jewis 
priests, who at a very early period embraced the 
religion of Christ and corrupted it. It consists 
generally of some portion, more or less, of re- 
vealed truth, mixed up ine huge mass of human 
fables, conjectures, opinions, and fancies. In 
this horrid jumble of divine and human concep- 
tions, the discordant elements are blended vto- 
getber in almost every possible proportion. Nor 
are its external forms less various than the pro- 
portions of its — sometinies it assumes 
the form and title of sermons, speeches, discour- 
ses, orations, arguments, lecturea, commentaries, 
expositions, paraphrases, economies, catechisms, 
creeds, confessions, and whole bodies of new- 
fangled divinity, &c. Sometimes it appears in the 
shape of a pamphlet, or tract of scarcely ten 
pages, and anon ina folio of a thousand, and in 
every intermediate magnitude. But, perhaps, 
the most astonishing fact in its astonishing his- 
tory, is, that it should, however little impregnated 
with divine truth, or however much crammed 
with human falsehood, nonsense and reverie, be 
termed by ite inventors and patrons, God’s Word, 


and the pel of Jesus Christ; and be almost 
universally preferred to that Word and Gospel, 
by a deluded, credulous, and unthinking multi- 


tude, who greedily devour the pernicious fiction 
and defend it with all the fury of an excite 


bigot. 

a iter this genéral view of the nature, origin, 
tendency, and effects of these two instruments 
of religious instruction, we proceed to inquire 
more particularly whether that provided and sent 
us by God, and just as he has sent it, or that 
fabricated by men, and made up of the materials 
just mentioned, be best entitled to our confi- 

ence and employment. 
First, then, God's instrument of instruction is 
the only one that can be relied on as perfectly fit 
-for its purpose. In it we are sure that there is 
no deficiency to be found. Its order, its con- 
nexion, ite diction, its quantity, its perspicuity, 
are all the work of an unerring God, and there- 
fore must be the fittest for its intended purpose 
possible. Its declarations are all true, whether 
yet accomplished or unaccomplished. Tts decla- 
rations are clear, just, and beneficent. Its mo- 
tives are the most interesting and powerful that 
the boundless wisdom of a God could make 
them. lts counsels, admonitions, reproofs, and 
threatenings, are full of wisdom, utility, and 
kindness—and its examples and histories are 

eculiarly impressive and instructive. In short, 
ike its divine Author, it is in all respects perfect, 
and therefore no change can poambly be made 
on it without destroying, in proportion to the 
magnitude of that change, its fitness to accom- 
plish its most benevolent and important purpos 
to enlighten the mind, regenerate the heart, an 
rectify the external conduct of mankind. 

2. God’s instrument of instruction is alone 
safe. When we resort to any human composi- 
tion, written or spoken, for religious information, 
we are in constant and imminent danger of im- 
bibing more or less of that soul-destroying error 
from which no buman — — exempt. But 
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when we consult God’s word, we are absolutely 
certain that we can meet with nothing dangerous 
there—nothing to mislead or deceive us—anothing 
untrue—no insidious mixture of fruth and felse- 
hood—nothing pregnant with evil tendency—no 
mortal poison blended with our spiritual food. 

3. God’s instrument of instruction is alone au- 
thorized. For the employment of any other we 
have neither precedent nor command within the 
Book of God. During the patriarchal ages we 
hear of no uninspired teachers, nor means of re- 
— instruction, but the inspired declaration 
of an unerring and omniscient God. During the 
Mosaic institution, before itə groes corruption 
after the Captivity, God employed none but his 
own inspired teachers, nor means of religious 
information but his own inspired word. The 
prophets who addressed the people in the name 
of Sehavali delivered his messages in the very 
words in which they were communicated to 
them by the Inspiring Spirit: and the Priests 
and Levites, who were constituted the national 
instructors, in conformity to God’s express com- 
mand, (see Deut. xxxi. 11, 28.) read for their in- 
struction the written law in the hearing of all 
Israel. Josiah pursues the same prescribed mode 
of instruction, 2 Kings xxiii. 3. and Ezra follows 
in his steps, Nekem. viii. 3, 8. translating the 
original Hebrew, which few of bhis hearers un- 
derstood, into Chaldee, which from their long 
residence at Babylon, had become in a manner 
their vernacular tongue; and we find the same 
mode of instruction still in use among the Jews, 
w — Sens even in the time of Christ 
and his Apostle els xv. 21. xiii. 15. 7 iji. 
4. Col. iv. 16. 1 “Thee vy. 27. Rev. i. 3.) although 
after the Captivity, uninspired men had arroga- 
ted to themselves the honor, functions, and au- 
thority of Gods inspired instructors, and em- 
ployed their own crude, pernicious and unau- 
thorized institutions and notions for the edification 
of the people, a fatal innovation to the Jewish 
nation. For their uninspired teachers, presumi 
to comment on, and explain the passages o 
scripture that related to the Messiah’s person, 
character, and kingdom, mistook their meaning. 
deceived and misled the ignorant multitude and 
by inducing them to form false notions of his 
character and office, led them to — him when 
he appeared among them, (from this awful fact, 
let commentators, expositors, explainers—in short, 
intermeddlers with God’s word, of every name, 
receive warning,and learn modesty and wisdom.) 
Nor under hie new institution did intrust the 
religious instruction of his perishing creatures te 
any but men rendered infallible by the gifts of 
his spirit, till he had caused an inspired system 
of religious information to be committed to wri- 
ting, and so rendered permanent, uniform, and 
transmissible to all parts of the world and to all 
generations of men: a device by which, aa we 
shall soon see, the continuance of immediately 
inspired idstructors became unnecessary. 
then, we have no precedent to authorize us to 
employ any other instrument of religious in- 
struction than that which God has himself di- 
rectly furnished us; so we have no command. 
He whom God commissions to teach, speaks or 
relates God’s own words, not man’e—John iii. 34. 
and men are every where commanded to read, 
meditate, and search the scriptures, hear what 
the Spirit says to them, and earnestly desire the 
unaduiterated milk of God’s word; but no where, 
to the best of my knowledge, are they com- 
manded to listen to the speeches or read the 
writings of uninspired mortals, in order to gain 
reli —— This seems to be — 
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tirely a human invention, and a moet dangerous 
one. 

4. God’s instrument secures to inspired in- 
struction both perpetuity and uniformity. By 
this glorious contrivance the instruction offered 
~ to God’s ignorant creatures is, in respect of cer- 
tainty and substance, the same in all places, and 
at all times. To past generations it has spoken 
the same inspired language and presented the 
game inspired ideas which it addresses and ex- 
hibits to the prescat race, and to future genera- 
tions it will present no variation. Like its un- 
changeable author, it is the same to-day, yesater- 
day, and forever. Here the never changing 
nature of God shines forth in all its uncloude 
majesty. How unlike that discordant and ever 
changing instrument of religious instruction in- 
vented by men. 

5. It displays the uniformity of the divine 
conduct towards all God’s rational offspring. The 
great Common Parent has not allowed to one 
portion of his human family all the — of 
inspired instruction, and the advantages ot in- 
spired instructors, and to another all the uncer- 
tainty of uninspired harangues and all the danger 
which necessarily attends the employment of un- 
inspired teachers. No, he feeds the first rational 
production of his wisdom, power, and goodness 
upon carth, with the same inspired intellectual 
food, which he provides, prepares, and presents 
to the last men of the race, and to every inter- 
mediate member. He commands not his chil- 
dren to sit down at tables so different, and par- 
take of nourishment so very dissimilar as inspired 
and uninspired instruction is. But with the same 
inspired knowledge of himeelf, the only true God, 
and of Jesus Christ, his glorious commissioner to 
our guilty and ruined race, he uniformly offers 
to feed and feast, delight and ravish every mem- 
ber of it. In his instrument of instruction are 
no different conflicting, confounding, separating 
and dividing crecds, confessions, formulas of 
worship, or terms of communion; no different 
catechisma, sermons, commentaries, expositions, 
or blotted bodies of human divinity; no different 
marke externally imposed on Christ’s property, 
nor different elements required in the constitu- 
tion of a christian. These motley, incongruou 
discordant inventions, are left to decorate an 
commend the instrument of religious instruction 
contrived by bungling man. 

6. It qualifies, or rather puts it in the power of 
the sainls to execute the office, and discharge the 
great and difficult trust devolved on them. Dan. 
vii. 18, 22. Eph. iv. 12. 2 Tim. ii. 2. From these 
passages it is manifest that the saints are charg- 
ed with the work or labor, called the service, and 
the building up of the body of Christ, language 
which figuratively denotes the farther instruc- 
tion of converta already made, and the augmen- 
tation of their number. Now who are the saints 
and faithful men, on whom this great, important, 
and honorable laboris devolved? Are they not the 
human beings, who, through the operation of the 
Divine Word and Spirit on their minds, have set 
themselves apart to the service of their God t—~ 
And is not every believer one of this happy and 
honorable number? la not every believer equal- 
ly a member of this blessed society? equally en- 
titled to all its privileges, and equally bound to 
perform all its duties? Has Christ made odious 
and offensive distinctions among his friende? Is 
not ¢ach dear and acceptable to him in propor- 
tion tothe zeal which he manifests in his Mas- 
ter’aservice? Is Christs family the theatre of a 
senseless and unjust favoritism? Has he con- 
ferred any privilege, or imposed any duty on one 
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believer, which he has not conferred and impos- 
ed on all? (I speak now of ordinary believers, 
not of inspired or gifted men, whoee offices were 
arranged s ing to the gifts which they had 
received, and by which they were immediately 
and infallibly qualified for the performance of the 
inary functions which the prosper- 
ity of the christian community in its infant state 
required.) But if the privileges and duties of 
all uninspired believers be the same in kind, then 
it follows as a oa K — that 
share proportioned to ability and opportunity- o 
the Soe called the service: and de edification 
of the body of Christ, is assigned to every be- 
liever, &c. &c. PHILALETEES. 





Tur following instructions from a father toe 
eon, I committed to memory when a child.— 


‘Whether owing to early prejudices, or to more 


mature reflections I will not say; but I have al- 
ways thought it, and do still think it, one of the 
best pieces of the kind I have ever read. Find- 
ing it of some use to myself even in riper years, 
I have, for the sake of others, thought it desert- 
ed to be snatched from forgetfulness, and to have 
a chance of living at least another generation. 
If it will prove as instructive to youth as J think 
it did to me, I will require no apology to either 
parents or children for presenting itin the last 
volume of this work. Though I was compelled 
to commit it to memory, as I was many fine pie- 
ces of proge and verse, Ihave found it a pleasing 
theme of reflection; and, indeed, many pieces 
which cost me some tears at school, have man 

a time since furnished me both instruction an 

joy at the recollection of them. This in prose, 
and Gray’s Elegy in verse, were, I think now, as 
I thought then, the two best selections out of 
some hundred which a father, solicitous for m 

improvement, made a part of my task at school. 
For in those days it was usual to commit and re- 
cite some of the finest pieces of prose and verse 
aa a regular part of education, Sunog r whole 
course of academic instruction. p. C. B. 


The Instructions of Paternus to his Son. 
Paternvs lived about two hundred years ago; 
he had but one son, whom he educated himself 
in his own house. As they were sitting together 
in the garden, when the child was ten years old, 
Paternus thus spoke to him: 

The little time you have been in the world 
my child, you have spent wholly with me; an 

my love and tenderness to you, have made you 
look upon me as your only friend and benefactor, 
and the cause of all the comfort and pleasure 
that you enjoy. Your heart I know would be 
rady to break with grief if you thought this 
would be the last day that I should live with 


you. 
My child, you think — very happy be- 
cause you have hold of my hand; but you are 
now in the hands and under the tender care of a 
much greater father and friend than I am, whose 
love to you fer exceeds mine, and from whom 
you receive such blessings as no mortal can 


ve. 

That God whom you have seen me daily wor- 
ship; whom I daily call upon to bless both you 
and me,and all mankind; whose wonderous acts 
are recorded in those scriptures which you con- 
stantly read; that God who created the heavens 
and the earth; who brought a flood upon the old 
world; who saved Noah in the ark; who wasthe 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; whom Job 
blessed and praised in the greatest afflictions; 
who delivered the Israelites out of the hands of 
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the tians; who was the protector of right- 
eous Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and holy Daniel; 
who sent so many prophets into the world; who 
sent his Son Jesus Christ to redeem mankind; 
this God, who has done all these great things; 
who has created 80 many millions of men, ss 
lived and died before you were born, with whom 
the spirits of good men that are departed this life 
now live, whom infinite numbers of angels now 
worship in heaven; this great God, who is the 
creator of worlds, of an aa and of men, is your 
loving Father and friend, your good creator and 
nourisher, from whom, and not from me, you re- 
ceived your being ten years ago, at the time that 
I planted that little tender elm which you there 


aee. 

1 myself am not half the age of this shady 
oak under which we eit; many of our fathers have 
sat under its boughs, we have all of us called it 
ours in our turn, though it stands, and drops its 
masters as it drops ita leaves. 

You see, my son, this wide and large firma- 
ment over our heads, where the Sun and Moon, 
and all the stars appear in their turns. If you 
were to be carried up to any of these bodies, at 
this distance from us, you would still discover 
others as much above you, asthe stars that you see 
here are above the earth: were you to go up or 
down, east or west, north or south, you would 
find the same height, without any top, and the 
same depth, without any bottom. And yet, m 
child, eo great is God, that áll these bodies ad- 
ded together, are but as a grain of sand in his 
sight; and yet you are as much the caro of this 

eat God, and Father of all worlds, and all spir- 
its, as if ho had no son but you, or as if there 
were no creature for him to love and protect but 
you alone. He numbers the hairs of your head, 
watches over you sleeping and waking, and has 
preserved you from a thousand dangers, which 
neither you nor I know any thing of 

How poor my power is, and how little I am 
able to do for you, you have often seen. Your 
late sickness has shown you how little I could do 
for you in that state; and the frequent pains in 
your head are plein proofs, that I have no — 
to remove them. F can bring you food and med- 
icines, but have no power to turn them into your 
relief and nourishment; it is God alone that can 
do this for you. Therefore, my child, fear, wor- 
ship, and love God; your eyes, indeed, cannot 


yet see him, but every thing you see, are so 
many marks of his power and presence, and he 
is nearer to you, than any thing you can perceive. 


Take him for your Lord,and Father, and Friend; 
look up to him as the fountain and cause of all 
the good that you have received, through my 
hands; and reverence me only as the bearer and 
messenger of God’s good things to you; and he 
that blessed my father before I was born, will 
bless you when I am dead. 
Your youth and tender mind are only yet ac- 
uainted with my family, and therefore you think 
here ies no happiness out of it. But, my child, 
you belong to a much greater family than mine; 
ou are a younger member of thie Almighty 
ather of all nations, whohas created infinite or- 
dere of angels, and numberlese generations of 
men, to be fellow-members of one and the same 
society in Heaven. You do well to reverence 
and obey my authority, because God has given 
me power over you, to at you up in his fear. 
and to do for you as the Holy Fathers, recorde 
in scripture, did for their children, who are now 
in rest and peace with God. 
I shall, in a short time die, and leave you to 
God, and yourself; and I trast in God that I 
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shall go to his Son Jesus Christ, and live among 
Patriarchs and Prophets, Saints and Martyrs, 
— I shall hope for your arrival at the same 
place. 

Therefore, my child, meditate upon these 
great things, and your soul will soon grow great 
and noble, by so — upon hem. Let 
pu thoughts often leave these gardens, these 

and farms, to contemplate upon God and 
Heaven, and upon Angels and the spirits of good 
men living in light and glory. 

As you have been used to look to me in all 
your doings, and have been afraid todo anything, 
unless you first knew my will; so let it now be a 
rule of your life, to look up to God in all your 


actions, to do every thing in his fear, and to abe - 


stain from every thing that is not according to 
his will. Keep him always in your mind, teach 
ps thoughts to reverence him in every place, 
or there is no place where he is not. 

God keeps a book of remembrance, wherein 
all the actions of all men are written: your name 
is there my child, and when you die, this book 
will be laid open before men and angels; and 
accordingly as your actions shall be there found 
you will either be received to the happiness o 
these holy men who have died before you, or be 
turned away amongst wicked Oe that are 
never to see God any more. Never forget this 
book, my son, for it is written, it must be opened, 
you must see it, and you must be tried by it; 
strive therefore to fill it with your good deeds, 
that the hand-writing of God may not appear a- 
gainst you. 

God, my child, is all love, and wisdom, and 
goodness; and oror tg that he has made, and 
every action that he does, is the effect of them 
all; therefore you cannot please God, but so far 
as you strive to walk in love, wisdom and good- 
ness. Asalli wisdom, love, and goodness, pro- 
ceed from God; eo nothing but love, wisdom, 
and goodness, lead to God. When you love 
that which God loves, you act with him, you 
join yourself to him, and when you love what 
he dislikes, then you oppose him and separate 
yourself from him. This is the true and right 
way; think what God loves, and do you love it 
with all your heart. 

First of all, my child, worship and adore God 
with humility ; think ofhim magnificently, speak 
of him reverently, magnify his pravidence, adore 
his power, frequent his service, and pray to him 
— and ardently. 

Next 0 this, love your neighbor, which is all 
mankind, with euch tenderness and affection as 
you love yourself. Think how God loves all 
mankind, how merciful he is to them, how ten- 
der he is of them, how carefully he preserves 
them, and then strive to love the world as God 
loves it. God would have all men to be happy. 
therefore do you desire, and will the same. All 
men are great instances of divine love, therefore 
let all men instance your love. 

But above all, my son, mark this, never do any 
thing through strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain- 
glory; never do any thing in order to excel other 
people, but in order to raise God, and because 
it is his will that you should do every thing in 
the best manner you can; for if it be once a 
pleasure to you to excel other people, it will, by 


‘degrees, be a pleasure to you not to see other 


people so good as yoursell. Banish, therefore, 
every thought of ee epics and self-distinction, 
and accustom yourself to rejoice in all the ex- 
cellencies and perfections of your fellow-crea- 
tures; and be as giad to see To their good 
actions as your own. For as is as Te 


pleased with their well doings, as with yours; 
so you ought to desire that every thing that is 
wise, and holy, and good, may be performed in 
as high a manner, by other people, as by your- 
self. Let this, therefore, be your only motive 
and spur to all good actions, honest industry and 
business, to do every thing in as perfect a man- 
ner as you can, for this only reason, because it 
is pleasing to God, who desires oe perfection, 
and writes all your actions in a Dook. 

When I am dead, my son, you wil] be master 
ofall my estate, which will be a great deal more 
than the necessities of one family require.— 
Therefore as you are to be charitable to the 
souls of men, and to wish them the same heppi- 
ness with yourself in Heaven; so be charitable 
to their bodies; endeavor to make them as happy 
as you can upon earth. As God has created all 
things for the common good of all men; so let 
that part of them, which ie fallen to your share, 
be employed as God would have all to be em- 
ployed for the common good of all. Do good, 
my son, first of all to those that most deserve it; 
but remember to do good to all. The greatest 
sinners receive daily instances of God's good- 
ness towards them; he nourishes and preserves 
them, that they may repent and return to him; 
do you, therefore, imitate God, and think no man 
too bad to receive your relief and kindness, when 
you see that he wants it. 

Iam teaching you Latin and Greek, that at 
proper times 78 may look into the history of 
pas ages, and learn the methods of God’s provi- 

ence over the world. That, reading the writ- 
ings of the ancient sages, you may see how wis- 
dom and virtue have been the praise of great 
men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their 
wise sayings. 

Let truth and plainness, therefore, be the only 
ornament of your language, and study nothing 
but how to think of all things, as they deserve, 
to choose every thing that is best, to live accord- 
ing to reason and order, and to act, in every part 
of your life, in conformity to the will of dod. 
Study how to fill your heart full of love to God, 
and love to yon neighbor. As true religion 
teaches us to be governed by right reason; so it 
loves and requires great plainness and simplicity 
of life. Therefore avoid all superfluous show 
of finery and equipage; don’t consider what 
your estate cam afford, but what right reason re- 
co Let your dress be sober, clean, and mo- 

est: not to set off the beauty of your person, but 
to deciare the sobriety of your mind, that your 
outward garment may resemble the inward 
pence and simplicity of your heart. For it is 

ighly reasonable, that you should be one man, 
allofa piece, and appear outwardly such as you 
are inwardly. 

As to your meat and drink, in them observe 
the highest rules of christian temperance and 
sobriety; consider your body only as the servant 
of your soul; and only so nourish it, as it may 
best perform an humble and obedient service to 
the latter. 

But, my son, observe this as a most principal 
thing, of which I shall remind you as long as I 
live with you, Hate and despise all human 

lory, for it is nothing else but human folly : it is 
the greatest snare and the greatest betrayer that 
be can possibly admit into your heart. Love 

umility in all ite ins:ances—practise it in all its 
parta, for it is the noblest state of the soul of 
mean—it will set your heart and affections right 
towards God, and fill you with every temper 
that is tender and affectionate towards him. Let 
every day, therefore, be a day of humility--condee- 
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cend toall the weaknesses and infirmities of your 
fellow creatures—cover their frailties—love their 
excellencies—encourage their virtues—relieve 
their wahts—rejoice in their prosperity—com- 
passionate their distrese—receive their friendship 
—overiook their unkindness, and condescend to 
do the lowest offices to the lowest of mankind. 
Amin afier nothing but your own improvement 
and perfection, and have no ambition but to do 
every thing in so reasonable and religious a man- 
ner, that you may be glad that God is everywhere 
present, and observes all your actions. 

The grestest trial of humility is an humble 
behavior towards your equals in age, estate, 
and condition of life. Therefore, be careful of 
all the motions of your heart towards these pco- 
ple; let all your behavior towards them be gov- 
erned by unfeigned love. Have no desire to put 
any of your equals below you, nor any anger at 
those that would put themselves above you. lf 
they are proud they are ill of a very bad distem- 
per; let them, therefore, have your tender pity, 
and perhaps your meekness may prove an occa- 
sion of their cure. But if your humility should 
do them no good, it will, however, be the great- 
est good that you can do to yourself. 

Remember that there is but one man in the 
world with whom you are to have perpetual con- 
tention, and be always striving to excel him, and 
he — 

The time of practising these epts, m 
child, will soon be over with you; the world will 
soon slip through your hands, or rather you will 
soon slip mene: it: it seeme but the other day 
since I received these instructions from my dear 
father, that I am now leaving with you: and the 
God that gave me ears to hear, and a heart to re- 
ceive what my father said to me, will, I h 
give you grace to love and follow the same in- 
structions. 

Thus did Paternus educate his son. 





Sermons to Young Preachers. —No. V. 


Tue following conclusion of an address to a 
mixed congregation of religious sectaries, may 
afford you some idea of what was intended in my 
last by proclaiming reformation to a people, and 
arguing with them on their own concessions :— 


Conclusion of an Address from Ecclesiastex. 
“You acknowledge that God the Almighty, 
the Omnipresent, the Omniscient, created you, 
preserves you, and sent his Son to save you; and 
yet you fear not his omnipotence, regard not his 
omnipresence, and think to conceal yourselves 
from his all-seeing eye! He preserves you, and 
where is your gratitude—where your affection 
forhim? Do you not owe him every thing, and 
will you not give him even the homage of a grate- 
ful heart? And you say he sent his Son to save 
you, and will you reject the message of his love, 
and refuse submission to him that died for your 
sins, and called you to honor and immortality? 
Can you think he created you for no purpose, 
with no design, and that he feels no interest in 
you? Why, then, has he built the universe for 
you? Why does he make hie sun to shine upon 

you, and send you the rain and dew of heaven? 

And what regard to him do you show? How 
many thoughte do you give him every day—how 
much of your affection does he share? Has he 
iven you eyes tosee every thing but his wonder. 
ul displays of himself—ears to hear every thing 
but his voice—-a tongue to speak every thing 

but his praise—and a heart to feel every thi 

but his love? Which of your appetites an 

passions, and evil habits are restrained by tie 

6 
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fear of him? What energies of your nature are 
called forth by your veneration and love for him? 
With what fear does his frown, his indignation 
fill yout And with what love and ardent desire 
do his promises inspire you? 

You acknowledge the Bible to be his oracle 
to men. How do you regard it? Do you repre- 
sent it to be obscure, unintelligible, a barren and 
dead letter? What an insult to its author! 
what a reproach to his wisdom, goodness, and 
mercy! Do you read it, do you search for its 
meaning as for hidden treasure? Are the words 
and works of men sought after, read, and valued 
more than the volumes of God’s authorship! 
Will you not be ashamed and afraid to see him, 
when you reflect that you have not read, nor 
sradied, por regarded the message which he 
sent you; that you honored any, and almost 
every author more than him; and that while he 
displayed the greatest regard for you, you showed 
theleasttohim? How can you think of appear- 
ing in his presence, having thus insulted his 
spirit of wisdom and revelation? Surely he has 
called, and you have refused; he has stretched 
out his hand, and you would not regard. Will 
he not laugh at your calamity, and mock when 
your fear comes? How vain and fruitless to im- 
plore his mercy then, when you disdain it pow; 
to ask for pardon then, when you refuse it now; to 
sue for favor then, when you reject it now! 

You have contended for correct opinions and 
sound doctrines, but what sort of lives are you 
leading? You have been zealous for what 

ou call the “glory of God,” when it was, in 
act, and when stripped of ite disguise, the 
glory of your own opinions and forms. What 
avails your sound opinions, and what.your barren 
and unfruitful lives? Have you considered that 
you are not your own, but that you are God's 
propery í hat revenue of praise does he reap 
rom you, nd what have men received 
from yout While contending for the opinions 
of men, do you not feel that there is no life in 
them; that they are cold and lifeless as moon- 
shine; that they neither warm, nor cheer, nor 
purify your hearta; that they are but the shad- 
ows of truth, and that in feeding upon them, 
eh only feed upon the wind? Have you ever 
elt the power of the love of God? have you ever 
breathed in an atmosphere perfumed with the 
fragrance of his grace, while contending for your 
speculative abstractions? Does not experience 
teach you that you seek the living among the 
dead, when you visit the sepulchres of the sec- 
taries, when you look for salvation in and 
through their speculations? These opinions for 
which we now contend, are the ghosts of depart- 
ed philosophers, who could not find peace in their 
lifetime, and now cannot rest in their gravee. 

Will you not, then, cat the bread of God, and 
drink the water of life, by coming to Jesus and 
receiving him as the Son of the living God and 
the Saviourof men? Hashe not taught you that 
none can reveal the Father but himself; that 
none can know the Father but he to whom he 
reveals him? Why then will you not come to 
him and learn from him, seeing that he has told 
you that he alone can teach you—~that he alone 
can reveal the Father to you? °Tis vain for 

ou to go to Moses, to those who preceded him; 
and it is still more vain for you to go to those 
who have succeeded the apostles, and who have 
endeavored to supplant them by new theories, to 
“know the living God and his son Jesus Christ, 
which is eternal life,” as he has — ou. 

Do you not acknowledge Jesus to be the Great 
Prophet, the great high Priest, and the Almighty 
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King of his own kingdom? Ifhe be the Great 
Prophet, why not be taught by him? Moses 
would have rejoiced to have lived under him, 
and yet you would rather be under Moses or 
Calvin than under this Great Prophet. May he 
not say, “If I be your Prophet, where is my 
honor? Do you sit at my feet? Do you heark- 
en to my voice? Do you take your lessons from 
my instructions? Do you think that I speak 
lesa clearly, less intelligibly, less forcibly, lese 
authoritatively, than your compeers?” Yes, 
were you to be asked these questions, what an- 
swers could you give? 

You say he is your High Priest. Have you re- 
posed confidence in his sin-offering ? have you fled 
to him as your intercessor? have you been recon- 
ciled to God through him? If not, call him not 
your High Priest, for he is not. By one offerin 
of himself he has perfected the conscience of a 
them who obey him. If by him you are not re- 
conciled to God’s government, to others he may 
bea High Priest, but to you he is not. Had you 
come to him as your High Priest, you would have 
found peace with God, and you would have re- 
joiced in him as your shield and hiding place. 

But you say he is the King eternal, immortal, 
and invisible, and he is your Kinge Then you 
obey him; then you must submit to his govern- 
ment. But have you vowed allegiance te him? 
When and where? when did you make the 
vow? when did you enlist? when did you say, 
“Your God shall be my God, and your people 
shall be my people?” Tell me when did yor 
make this vow? And tell me, did he receive 
you into his kingdom? If so, surely you must 
wear the livery of your master, and bow to the 
ensign which your King has raised. 

« Jf I be your King,” may he not say, “‘ where 
is my reverence and where is my feart Are 
my commands obeyed—are my instructions re- 
garded? Do youexpect me to promote and honor 
p in my kingdom without any proof of your ° 
oyalty? Who has ever done #0? Who has re- 
warded cowards, traitors, and neutrals, except 
with chastisement! Call me not Lord, Master, nor 
King, unless you regard and honor me as such.” 

No, my friends, unless you act consistently 
with your convictions and concessions, better, 
infinitely better, you had made none. You 
treasure up wrath against the 


— wrath and 
‘revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 


You had better remember that the King has 
declare that he that knew his Mastera will, 
and prepared not himself, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. And, adds he, “Bring out these 
mine enemies, who would not that I should 
reign over them, and slay them before my face.” 
ut you must obey or perish. This is his de- 
cree. You say that God is the God of truth; 
that he cannot lie; that heaven and earth may 
pen away, but his word can never pass avay 
ell me who has proved that God has ever fail- 
ed to honor his own word? What promise or 
what threat has he uttered which he has not 
made good? None,none. Individuals, families, 
cities, nations, a whole world perished when he 
threatened it. Remember the fall of Adam, the 
curse inflicted upon man and pon woman, upon 
the old world, upon the sons of Ham, upon the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Jerusalem—upon the Canaanite, the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, the Medea, the Romans, the Jew 
upon the antichristian nations of Europe. A 
he that said, “In the day you cat thereof, dyi 
you shall die; who said, “ Yet one hundred 
and twenty years, and the whole world shal! be 
drowned,” has said, that “he who hear ae 


gospel and disbelievesit—that he who knows 
not God, and obeys not the gospel, shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.” Do you believe this, and acknowledge 
that God cannot lie, and will you promise your- 
selves impunity in your disobedience! 


And are you not lent to the el? 
What, do you ask, “Can a person disobey the 
gospel?” If the gospel be all promise and no 


command, then you cannot disobey it. We nev- 
er talk of obedience, but when there is a command. 
And certainly nothing can be more unequivocal 
than that God tt l men every where 
to reform;” that the “obedience of faith,” and 
“obeying the gospel” are common expressions 
in the apostolic writings. Yes, certainly, you 
have read that God commands all men eve 
where to reform; and he that has not obeye 
this — has not obeyed the gospel, and is 
a rebel. 

It is not the ten commandments, but the new 
commandment which will condemn you. Yes, 
this is his commandment, that we should believe 
on his Son Jesus Christ; and the condemnation 
now is, that you obey not him whom God com- 
Missioned, but ‘that you love darkness rather 
than light” 

To command men to reform is a proclamation 
of mercy—yes, it is the gospel. For who pro- 
claims reformation without forgiveness? It is not 
God. When he commands reformation, it im- 
plies forgivenese—when he says “ reform” itis 

that your sins may be blotted out”—it is “that 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, 
may come upon you”-—itis “that he may send Je- 
sus a second time to your salvation, to raise you 
hate the dead, and to induct you into eternal 

ife.” 

And again, I ask, are you not disobedient to 
the gospel? Have you reformed? Have you turn- 
ed to the Lord? And what is the proof of it? 
Nay, rather, what is the first act thereof? Have 

ou put on Christ? In one sentence, have you 
been immersed into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit? Have you, 
or have you not? If you have not, you have not 
obeyed the first commandment of the Great 
King. For that reads, “ Reform and be immer- 
sed for the remission of your sins.” 

Now what is your excuse?—lIgnorance you 
cannot plead, for you have the oracle. Inability 

ou cannot plead, for here is water; ion can 
be no excuse, for the clean need no washing. 
Would you make your sins a reason why you 
should continue to sin?—-your former disobedi- 
ence a reason why you should always disobey? 
—your want of disposition a reason for continu- 
ed indisposition?. Would you disobey to-day, 
because you disobeyed yesterday; and will you 
promise to be more docile, and more obedient to- 
morrow, than you are to-day? Will the Lord be 
more gracious to-morrow, than to-day; and will 
it be more easy for youto shake off the daminion 
of sin when it has longer reigned over you, than 
it ie at this instant? 

If you did not eay, you believe in the divine 
mission of Jesus, that he is the Son of God, the 
Saviour of sinnera, I should not thus address you. 
But this you confess. And this is the very rea- 
son whv your sin is so grievous. Because you 
Bay, “ We see, therefore your sin remains.” 

Tell me not that you want a better heart, bet- 
ter feelings, and more assurance of God’s favor, 
before you obey. This is all a deception, a de- 
lusion. How could a disobedient heart become 
better by continuing disobedient? How could 
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ou expect better feelings while rebelling against 

esus! How can you expect any more assurance 
of the divine favor, while you trample under foot 
the pledges of his love, which he has given. 
Nothing can cure your heert, nothing can pro- 
duce better feeli nothing can increase your 
assurance of the divine favor, but your obedi- 
enco. Humble yourselves, and God will exalt 
you. Take Christ’s yoke upon you, and he will 

ive you rest. But if you will not kiss the Lord 
if you will not bow to his sceptre, if you will 
not submit to his guidance; a gs feel happy, 
and find peace, and have good feelings, and a 
new heart in eo doing; though all men should 
flatter you, there ie one who will tell you that it 
is all delusion, strong delusion, for you to fecl 
peace of mind, while you refuse to obey the gos- 
pel, and to come into the kingdom of Jesus 
through the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
al of the Holy Spirit. ECCLESIASTES, 
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The Le John. 

THE ministry of John the Harbinger was in the 
conclusion of the Jewish age. Heand the Mes- 
siah were born while the Temple was yet stand- 
ing. Once in the end of the world, or in the end 
of the age, did the Messiah appear, says Paul, to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himeelf. We 
are, then, to consider both John and Jesus as 
born, living and dying under the Jewish age.— 
Few regard this asa fact, though a fact of great 
importance it assuredly is. Malachi, the last of 
the Jewieh prophets, taught the Jews to expect 
John or Elijah before the coming of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord upon the Jewish 
nation. 

During the ministry of John, neither he, nor 
the Saviour, nor his apostles, nor the seventy dis- 
ciples, went to proclaim out of the common- 
wealth of Israel. The proselyting era did not 
commence while the Messiah lived, for the rea- 
sons assigned in my last. Jesus once visited 
Samaria, and was made known to some of the 
Samaritans as the Messiah; but it was not until 
after his resurrection that he ordered the glad 
tidings of hie reign to be promulged through Sa- 
maria. Nay, indeed, he forbade it: “Enter not 
a Samaritan city,” ae he in charge to his at- 
tendants and heralds. 

The reign of God was announced, and the 
glad tidings of the coming reign were proclaim- 
ed first and exclusively to the Tan that amon 
them a — le might be — or the Lord. 
Hence the lost sheepof the house of Israel first 
and exclusively engrossed the attention and the 
labors of the original heralds of an eternal sal- 
vation. , 

Not only was the character of the author of the 
christian institution revealed, but also the genius 
and character of his kingdom — to many, 
taught in parables, and literally developed by Je- ` 
sus in his own lifetime to the apostles, and to 
many in Judea who expected salvation to weer 
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The Jewish age terminated with the burial of 
Jesus. Itbegan with the paschal lamb which the 
Jews killed in Egypt and eat the night before 
they marched. Fifty days after they ate that 

assover, their institution was proclaimed from 

ount Sinai; that was, 60 to speak, the first Pen- 
tecost, Jesus ate the last passover of divine au- 
thority; he died at the time Israel crossed the 
Red Sea; he kept the last sabbath of the Jewish 
law in the ve; he arose the day the manna 
first fell on Israel; and on the day of Pentecost, 
the day on which the Lord spoke to Israel from 
Mount Sinai, the fiftieth from the passover, on 
the same day did the Holy Spirit, from Mount 
Zion in the city of Jerusalem, first announce the 
New Institution. 

The Jewish age and Jesus died at the same 
moment. Their sabbath and he slept in the 
same tomb; and during the forty days from his 
resurrection to his ascension, and thence to Pen- 
tecost, there was a period, a full period between 
the Jewish and the Christian age. He suffered 
no one to speak to the eet during this 
pon He would not let his apostles open their 
ips until he was crowned in heaven. “Ta 
in Jerusalem,” said he, “until you be endue 
with power from on high.” 

These are the grand landmarks in the progress 
of God's revelations. These are the distinct 
chapters of the great volume of events which 
ought to be regarded as of primary importance 
in understanding God’s book. “Jesus then was 
a minister of the circumcision to confirm the 
promines made by God to the fathers” of the 

ewish nation; and John appeared in the conclu- 
sion of the Jewish age to prepare the way of the 


rd. 

These facts in the sacred history, clearly and 
unequivocally taught, do throw much light upon 
the testimony of the Evangelists. Those who 
confound and jumble every thing to make 
a system of their own, can never understand 
these sacred writings. Some make christianity 
as old asthe creation, and teach that Moses was 
in reality as much a christian as Paul or John. 

There is infancy, childhood, and manhood in 
religion, as well as in human life. There is star- 
light, moonlight, twilight, and sunlight in re- 
ligion, in the moral, as in the natural world. 
And he that objects against this economy might 
as well object that we are infants before we are 
men, or that Spring must precede Summer, and 
seed time harvest. 

But to the conclusion of the Jewish age. John 
took the Jews as he found them. He argued 
with them on, and from, their own acknowledge- 
ments. He pretended to a mission from God, 
which was confirmed by the manner of his birth, 
and the peculiarities of his life, and by the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit upon Jeaus as soon as 
John immersed him. Ho averred that he was 
“ The voice of one crying in the wilderness,” as 

ke Isaiah. He remonstrated against the de- 
ection of the Jews—taught and practiced a 
more strict righteousness and devotion than an 
of his cotemporaries of the Jews, and command- 
ed anentire reformation of manners. 

To his preaching of reformation, an immer- 
sion of reformers for the remission of sins com- 
mitted under the law, was added. Multitudes 
flocked tq him, confessed their sins against God 
under the economy of M and were immers- 
od, confessing their sins, and reforming from 
them. He proclaimod that the Messiah was 
soon to appear; nay, that he stood among them, 
though they knew him not, and that they should 
believe in him who was to come after him, 
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His immersion differed from that instituted by 
Jesus in the four following respects :— 

1. He immersed in the name or by the authori-~ 
ty of God, and notin the name or by the au- 
thority of the Lord. No act in religion, from 
the beginning of the world until Pentecost, was 
ever done by any other name or authority, than 
the simple name of God. By the authority of 
Jesus or the Messiah, no act had ever been per- 
formed until in his own person he appeared in 
Judea, and until] he declared that authority was 

iven he commanded no man to perform any act 
y his authority. 

2. He immersed info noname. That he did 
not immerse into the name of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, as the Lord, is obvious from the following 
considerations :— 

It is manifest from the narrative, that Jobn im- 
mersed some persons, if not many, before he 
immersed Jesus. Now, in whatever manner 
and in whatever name John immersed, he uni- 
formly immersed, His immersion was the same 
during his whole life. Butit has been said that 
he immersed some persons before he immersed 
Jesus: now these he could not immerse into the 
name of Jesus because he did not know him when 
he first began to baptize. His words are, “ As 
for me, I knew him not; but to the end that he 
may be discovered to Israel, I am come immers- 
ing in water. For my part, I should not have 
known him, had not me who sent me to immerse 
in water told me, Upon whomsoever you shall 
see the Spirit descending and —— the 
same is he who immerses in the Holy Spirit. 
Having therefore seen, I testify that he is the 
Son of God.” But the Spiritdid not descend on 
Jesus till after his immersion; consequently 
John immersed others before he knew the Mes- 
siah. 

Again, he did not immerse into the name of 
the Holy Spirit, because the Spirit was not yet 
given; for Jesus was not yet glorified; and those 
who were immersed by John had not heard an 
thing of the Holy Spirit. [See Acts xix. 1—8. 
The Son and the Holy Spint not being yet re~ 
vealed, he could not immerse into either the 
name of the Son or of the Holy Spirit. 

The Jews at this time had but the knowledge 
of God common to the nation, and it was theres 
fore simply by the authority of the God of Abra. 
ham the Tews were immersed; and as they had 
always professed that name, there was neither 
need for, apr propriety in, their being immersed 
into that Name. 

3. But in the the third place he did not im. 
merse into the christian faith. All the Jews be- 
lieved that a Messiah would come; this was the 
common expectation of all the commonwealth 
of Israel. But it is one thing to believe that a 
Messiah was to come, and soon to come; and 
another thing to believe that any particular pers, 
son and character was he. 

It is one thing to believe that some person kill. 
ed A B, and another thing to believe thatC D kill. 
ed AB. The — rar would not ab njure 
any person though a whole jury possessed it; but 
the latter faith Tanie the life of C D. Soa 
belief that some person was to be the Saviour 
and Redeemer of Israel was one thing, and to 
believe that Jesus the Nazarene was that person, 
was another, and produced very different feelings 
and behavior. 

To believe that Jesus isthe Lord of all, that 
he died as a sin offering, and that he arose from 
the dead, was impossible to any of John’s cotem- 
poraries. For Jesue was not made Lord, as Pe- 
ter imparted on Pentecost, until he — 


into heaven. He must first be a servant before 
he could be king. He must suffer before he 
could be made pore asthe Captain of Salva- 
tion. He must first be humbled, before he could 
be glorified. That he was to die for our sins, 
and to rise from the dead, neither John nor any 
of John’s disciples knew or believed. For long 
after John had died, and after Jesus had taught 
his followers farther than John led them, when 
he talked of his resurrection they could not un- 
derstand him:and after he rose from the dead 
and spree’ to the women, this testimony ap- 
peared to the wisest of the Apostles as idle tales, 
and they believed them not. It ia useless to 
reason farther to show that the disciples of John 
had not the faith which christians after Pente- 
cost had; consequently, could not be baptized 
into a faith which they did not possess. 

In the fourth place, John’s immersion brought 
no man into the kingdom of heaven. The rea- 
gon is obvious: no person could come into a king- 
dom which was not set "p: I need not, to the 
readers of this work, at this late period, be at 
much pains to illustrate thia point. All who 
have read the new translation must know that 
the Reign of Jesus is called the Reign of Heaven, 
and the institution which he has set up on earth 
is called the Kingdom of Heaven. This king- 
dom and reign wasthe burthen of John’s proc- 
lamation, and of the Saviour’s preaching and 
teaching. John and the Messiah, during their 
personal ministry, only said it was approaching, 
or near at hand, and soon to appear. Ít was im- 
possible that the kingdom could be set up on 
earth until the King was placed upon his throne. 
This could not be until Jesus was exalted. It 
was after his humiliation unto death that his 
Father highly exalted him. Then he began his 
reign. Then he sent down the Holy Spirit; for 
the Spirit was not given until Jesus was glorified. 
John’s preaching and baptism only prepared the 
people and brought them nigh to the kingdom. It 
introduced no man intoit. John’s disciples entered 
not in by virtue of John’s immersion. Every 
man, Jew and Gentile, who came into the king- 
dom, must be born of water and of the Spirit. 

But the fact that Jesus was not exalted until 
he rose from the dead; that he did not commence 
to reign until he waa prepared by sufferings; that 
his kingdom was not begun until he was 
crowned Lord of all, ie sufficient to establish the 
truth of the proposition that John’s immersion 
brought no man into the kingdom of heaven; for 
that ko had not, in John’s timè, come, 
Christian immersion, then, differs from John’s in 
four great and important particulars:—First, in 
the name, or by the authority, by which it is 
done. Second, into the name, into which it is 
done. Third, the faith upon which it is done; 
and fourth, the kingdom or institution into which 
it introduces us. 

John’s immersion was by the authority of the 
God of Abraham, or the God of the Jews as he 
once chose to be called. It was, as christians 
would say, performed by the command and au- 
thority of the Father, in his own name: whereas, 
after Jeaus had received all authority in heaven 
and earth, he instituted an immersion to be per- 
formed by his authority as Lord, and as Christ. 

John immersed into no name, but only that 
they should believe on him that was to come 
afterhim. But Jesus commanded his disciples to 
be immersed into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

The faith and reformation upon which John 
immermed, would not entitle any person to chris- 
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tian immersion. No man, by the authority of 
Jesus Christ, would be authorized te immerse an 
men professing to believe that the Messiah woul 
soon appear, or that the reign of heaven was soan 
to commence. Nor would such fruits of refor- 
mation as John required, which was an exact 
conformity to the institution of Moses, be re 
quired now. A righteousness, and a reformation, 
and fruits of reformation, proceeding from loftier 
principles, and from more extensive relations, and 
issuing in a purer and more heavenly morality, is 
required now. For this purpose we require & 
disciple to believe and confess that Jesus is the 
Messiah, has died as a sin-offering, has risen 
from the dead, and is now exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour to give reformation to Israel and 
forgiveness of sins. 

he state in which John’s immersion left his 
disciples, was a state of preparation for the ki 
dom of heaven, which at first must be gradu 
developed and progressively exhibited to the 
world. But the state in which christian immer- 
sion leaves the disciples of Jesus, is the kingdom 
of heaven—a state of righteousness, peace, joy, 
and possessed of the holy spirit of adoption into 
the family of God. They are pardoned, justified, 
glorified, with the title, rank, and spirit of sons 
and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. 

Such are the prominent points of dissimilarity 
between the immersion of John and that of the 
New Institution. Hence we never read of any 
— being exempted from christian immersion 

ecause of his having been immersed by John. 
But though ali Judea and Jeruealem turned out, 
and were immersed in the Jordan confessing 
their sins, and receiving absolution from John; 
yet when the reign of heaven was commenced 
on pentecost, of ali the myriads immersed into 
John’s immersion, not one refused, or was ex- 
empted from. christian immersion. We read, 
however, of the immersion of some of John’s 
disciples into Jesus Christ, who had been immer- 
sed. See Actsxix. I know to what tortures the 
passage has been subjected by such cold, clou- 
dy, and sickening commentators as John Gill. 
But no man can, with any regard to the gram- 
mar of language, or the import of the most defi- 
nite words, make Luke say that when these 
twelve men heard Paul declare the — of 
John’s immersion, they were not baptized info 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Nothing but the bewildering influence of 
some phantasy, of some blind adoration, of some 
favorite speculation, could so far becloud any 
man’s mind, as to make him suppose for a mo- 
ment that these twelve persons were not at that 
time 2 into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Luke says, literally, “Hearing this, or upon 
hearing this they were immersed into the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” Then, after they were im- 
mersed into the name of the Lord Jesus, Paul 
laid his hands upon them, and the Holy Spirit 
fell upon them. Nothing can more fully exhib- 
it the pernicious influence of favorite dogmas, 
than to see how many of the Baptista have been 
Gillized or Fullerized into the notion that these 
twelve men were not baptized into the name of 
the Lord Jesus when they heard Paul expound 
to them the design and meaning of John’s im- 
mersion. 

But for the present we dismiss this subject. 
Having thus briefly glanced at a few of the prom- 
inent items of the Jewish age, the distinguishing 
features of that dispensation in its origin, pro- 
gresa, and termination, we shall in the pregent 
work proceed to glance at the prominent nee 
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teristics of the christian age, in doing which, 
by way of contrast, still additional light will be 
thrown upon the Jewish institution. Eprror. 





Elder John Leland, 
—A name intimately connected with the prosperity 


the — 4 
the Union. This old disciple, though totterin 
on the brink of the grave, has stepped forwa 


and sounded the alarm. We are not informed 
as to the age of brother Leland—he states, 


that “it has been more than fifty-five years since 


I began to preach; in doing which I have travel- 


led 80,000 miles, preached 10,000 times, and 


baptized 1458 persons, a good portion of whom 
— to be seals of my ministry."— Baptist 
er 


Come, brother Clack, and you Baptists of the 


stamp, come, hear the testimony of 


this aged servant of the Lord. Nay, start not; 
eee by 
roof,” thirty 


they are “Baptist principles” 
Elder Leland in his “blow at 
years ago. Hear him! 


“] presume there are a thousand different creeds 
in the christian world; they cannot al! be right, 
If we consider that 
all men are fallible, liable to error, it will not be 
illiberal to say, that some imperfection is to be 
uestion whether there 
now is, or ever was, a body of men, or an indiv- 


they may all be wrong. 


found inall of them. I 


idual, who should coolly compose a creed of 


faith, or in short a constitution of government or 


code of laws, but, upon examining the same once 
a year, would annually see cause to alter some 
parts thereof. Such is the school that men are 
in, such the theatre on which they act, so many 
the objects that pass before them, that he who 


says he never alters his mind, evidently declares 


that he is cither very weak or stubborn. Shall 


human creeds, then, mixed at least with imper- 
fection, be made a standard to measure the con- 


science by, which is God’s vicegerent in the hu- 
man breast ?”—-p. 9. 

« Those who call themselves christians have 
but a contemptible opinion of Christ, if they 
call in question the sufficiency of the N 
tament, to govern the churches in all places, at 
all times, and in all cases. If he was infallible, 
infinitely wise, and universally good, his laws 
must be tantamount to the exigencies of his dis- 
ciples in eve 
im question, let his followers live up to all the 
rules which he hae given, and see if there is 
any want. It is observable that those who live 
the most according to the New Testament, make 
the least complaint of its deficiency. After all, 
if it still is maintained, that there isa deficiency 
in the New Testament, who ie to supply that 
jeficiency? Not ecclesiastical officers; for they 
are not to be lords over God’s heritage. Not 
civil rulers; for in their official capacity they 
2ave nothing to do with religion. Let those who 
attempt it, remember one text: “If any man 
shall add to the words of this book, God shall 
add to him the plagues therein written.”»—>p. 12. 

What becomes now, of your pitiful cry of 
*new fangled notions,” “modern heresy,” and 
*Campbellism,” raised to excite the prejudices 
of our brethren against us, and to prevent inves- 
igation? O what a “heretic,” “deceiver,” 
4 restorationist,’ and “Campbellite,” this old 
srother Leland has been for fift years! These 
Wd ‘t Baptist principles” are “ot the most perni- 
tious tendency,” says Spencer. Away with 
1im!! such men are too contemptible “to be 
‘eagoned with,” — Silas.—Eprror. 
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For the Christian Baptist. — 
Dran Brormer CanrseLL—Yovur short visit 
among us, the discourses and conversations we 
had the pleagure of hearing from you, have pro-~ 
duced a spirit of inquiry into the christian reli- 
ion, among several of those who heretofore 

ought little or nothing about it. Your readers 

enerally were edified, some of your opponents 
ave become more liberal, and some who will 
not see remain blind. 

A certain writer informs us thet “ prejudice is 
a rash and premature judgment, made up with- 
out evidence, has neither eyes nor ears;” and it 
follows of cou notwithstanding what the 
say, or whereof they affirm, there are a few o 
those characters among us, and but few. They 
give sufficient evidence to whom they belong, or 
whose descendants they are. They are ever and 
anon telling us of a spiritual religion, separate 
from that revealed to usin the New Testament. 
When I hear them relating this religion in their 
sermons, which is as certain as they take a text 
to preach to the people, I wish some kind mes- 
senger would whisper in their ears the first title 
of the old mother recorded in the 17th chapter 
of Revelations, in large — MYSTERY. 
These true sons of MYSTE Y often talk of shut- 
ting the doors of their meeting houses inst 
all those that are of opinion that testimony alane 
produces faith, and that, upon our being im- 
mersed into this faith, remission of sins and the 
Holy Spirit are enjoyed, according to the prom- 
ise made on the day of Pentecost. These men 
make great confession of sins in their prayers, 
(there is need for it,) and yet try to make the 
people believe they are infallible—that there are 
no errors amongthem. One of these sons of the 
bondwoman, J have been informed, publicly de- 
clared that the Baptist church was as pure in 
doctrine as in the days of the tles, or ever 
would be; and therefore he did not want to hear 
what you had to say about the ancient gospel. 
Could you but once hear this man, you would - 
pity the people that he feeds with his enigmati- 
cal setmons. He will neither read nor hear 
what you have to say, but condemns you without 
evidence. When I sce men act so rigidly with 
their brethren, when they are themselves eo far 
from the path of duty, my mind is forcibly 
drawn to what is called the Sermon of the Mes- 
siah on the Mount: “Judge not, that you be not 
j dged for with what judgment you judge, you 
shall be judged; and with what measure you 
mete it ghal be measured to you again.” How 
awful will it be for some eeetarians to a pear 
before the bar of God! Little do they think the 
Holy Spirit has decreed their fate: ‘they that 
practise such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” 

The foregoing subject is too unpleasant to 
dwell upon. I am happy to inform you there 
are not more than two such characters in any 
one congregation that I am acquainted with— 
The greater portion of them are convinced there 
is great room for improvement; many are wait- 
ing to take up the line of march from Babylon 
to Jerusalem; their only fear is, that you are 
mistaken in the road that leads from the one to 
the other, or that you have gone past Jerusalem. 
This makes them examine all your communica- 
tions carefully—more so than any other writings 
of this day. In your January number a note 
under the correspondence of “An Inquirer for 
Truth,” is thought by some to admit too much. 
This writer says he “found that we need not 
look for the operation of any other spirit than 
that which he found to be nigh him, even ha 
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mouth and in bis heart, that is, the word of faith 
which the apostles preach;” that is, they under- 
stand him that there is no need of any influence 
but tho written word alone. Your being absent 
when this number was published, they doubt 
whether this is your opinion, and would be 
pleased to hear you more fully upon that point. 

Your discourse on Matthew xi. was so inter- 
esting, and some of your hearers rather dull of 
hearing, they are anxious for you to give them an 
essay or two upon the subject of conversion, in- 
cluding your views of what is called regeneration 
by Jesus Christ and the Apostle Paul. 

Your Essay upon Sacred History is truly inter- 
esting. Some of your readers, who are no sec- 
tarians, and will not unite with any of them 
under the present order of things, have requested 
of me to state their difficulties to you, and re- 
quest you to attend tothem. They say, as they 
read of none others that were immersed from 
the timc the children of Israel came up out of 
the sca, until the days of John the Baptist, what 
evidence have you now to immerse the descend- 
ants of those who were immersed by the apostles. 
As all the children of Israel were immersed in 
the cloud and in the sea, and none of their des- 
cendants afterwards, until the beginning of the 
gospel, so they think immersion ceased with the 
apostles. They earnestly beg you would examine 
this matter, and give them the evidence upon 
which your mind is made up. They are resolved 
to follow no man any farther than he follows 
Christ; nothing but matters of fact govern them 
in their religious views—and, I hope, in their 
conduct. 

We have heard some complaining that they 
would not baptize, as you do, upon a profession 
of Jesus Christ—no, not for the world. This led 
me to think of some of their baptizings upon a 
christian’s expericnce, as they erroneously call 
it. In the year 1811 there were in this section 
of country great numbers added by immersion 
to two churches in our county. I have counted 
up the white male members that were received 
with all their sifting system. Out of fifty-eight 
men that were immersed, soon forty apostatized. 
Eighteen, including those that died members of 
the church, with those now living, are all I can 
find that stood to their profession; and if they 
were to put out of their churches all those sec- 
tarian spirits that the Holy Spirit has classed with 
murderers and drunkards, and says, ‘Such shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God,” there would 
be very few oe the friends of the ancient 
order of things. Such is the superiority of their 
system over that of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

hould this statement be denied, I am prepared 
to give the evidence. 
ours in hope of immortality, Jason. 
Reply to Jason. 

Dear BroTHer,—There is one new topic in 
our letter, and but one which requires a remark 
rom me at this time. And that is, why are the 

descendants of christian parents to be immersed 
now, seeing that the descendants of the Jews 
were not immersed? ‘This question presumes 
that there is more than an analogy between the 
Jewish and Christian immersion—that the latter 
is, in fact, a continuation of the former. This ie 
not taught in the sacred scriptures. But supposing 
the analogy the most exact in the introduction 
of the two institutions, it will not follow from 
any necessity that the two institutions are in 
other respects analogous. For instance, the 
Old Institution was national, and based upon 
family blood. But not sothe Christian. It takes 
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not the whole of any man’s family, from an 
necessity or provision in the Constitution. It is 
based, not upon fesh, but upon faith: and there- 
fore, every citizen must be born again of water 
and spirit before admitted into the kingdom of 
Jesus. He is not a citizen until born of the 
water. If all the children of the flesh were 
counted for the seed now, as formerly under the 
old economy, then some plea more plausible 
might be urged for dispensing with the convert- 
ing or proselyting institution. But as every one 
must be born again before admitted into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and as every one must be 
justified and washed before adopted into the 
amily of God, christian immersion must remain 
a unit in the Christien Institution until all are 
brought home. For as in the beginning, so shal! 
there be to the end of the Christian Institution, 
one Lord, one faith, one immersion. As to the 
note to which you refer in the January number, 
additional light will be thrown upon that subject 
in an eseay upon the voice of God in the third 
number of the Millennia! Harbinger. 


In all affection yours, Eprror. 
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Arcapia, Rusu Co. Ia., March 15, 1830. 
Dear Brother, 

A GENERAL conspiracy is forming among the 
“ Orthodox Calvinistic Baptiste” in Indiana, the 
object of which is to put a stop to the alarming 
spread of those principles contained in the Chris- 
tian Baptist, and advocated by all who earnestly 
pray fora “restoration of the ancient order of 
things ;” which they, however, have seen proper 
to honor with the name of “damnable heresies.” 
I have had the honor of being ranked among the 
first victims of thisconspiracy. I have been im- 
molated on the altar of party prejudice and sec- 
tarian jealousy. I have passed through the far- 
nace of clerical indignation, “heated seven times 
hotter than it was wont to be heated.” But the 
smell of fire has not passed on my garments.— 
Clothed with the panoply of faith, with the vol- 
ume of unerring ti in my band, I would be 
ashamed to fear a host of sectarians who have 
no stronger armor, either offensive or defensive, 
than their creed. 

Nearly four years ago I had the presumption 
to oppose the doctrine of creeda, &c. in a public 
assembly, for which I received repeated rebukes 
from the dominant clergy, who, however, made 
no attempt to oppugn the arguments I advanced 
in favor of my position. he three years im- 
mediately succeeding this, passed with my say- 
ing little or nothing on this or any other of the 
religious questions which, during that period 
were agitated; my time being entirely engrossed 
by studies of a different nature. 

After spending some time at Cincinnati, I re- 
turned to my former residence in Rush county, 
and being more at leisure I determined to give 
the scriptures a careful, and if possible, an im- 
partial examination. I did so, without favor or 
affection to any party. The effect was a thor- 
ough conviction of the truth of the following 
propositions, viz.— 

1. Faith is nothing more nor lees than a con- 
viction of the truth of any position from evi- 
dence. 

2. That faith in Jesus Christ is nothing more 
than a belief of the facts recorded of bim b 
the Evangelists, to wit: that Jesus of Nazare 
was the promised Mesiah, and that he gave im- 
pregnable proof of his divine mission by his mir- 
aculous birth, by the numerous miracles which 
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19 wrought while living, and by his death, re- 
lurrection, and ascension. 

3. The evangelical writings, containing the 
acts relative to the mighty works which were 
lone by Christ and his apostles, together with 
he corroborating testimony of the prophecies, 
orm altogether a phalanx of evidence sufficient 
o convince any reasonable mind that “Jesus is 
he Christ.” 

4. I became convinced that the popular doc- 
Tine of a partial atonement, and unconditional 
nection and reprobation, were alike antichristian 
ind unscripturel. 

These opinions I et all times expressed freely, 
tot a little to the annoyance of my Calvinistic 
‘riends. At length, after considerable threat8n- 
ng, the following resolution was adopted by the 
thurch on eA for my special benefit :-— 

= hat we will not fellowship the 
loctrines propegated by Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Virginia.” 

I entered my protest against this resolution, as 
[ conceived it was intended to condemn a men 
without giving him en opportunity of defence. 
But I soon learned I was to share the same fate. 
The heresies of Campbellism (as they pleased 
to call it) were charged home on me. I claimed 
the right of defence, but was informed it was a 
crime which did not admit of a defence. I next 
denied the charge of being the disciple or follow- 
er of any man, and required the proof of it. I 
was again told that no evidence was necessary. 
Thus you see I was charged without truth, tried 
without a hearing, and condemned without evi- 
dence; and thus, in due form, delivered over to 
Satan as an incorrigible heretic. Several more 
of this church are destined shortly to share my 
fate. Bishop John P. Thompson, and about for- 
ty members of Little Flat k Church, have 
been arrested for denying the traditions of the 
fathers, and will no doubt be formally excom- 
municated. 

Notwithstanding these sorry attempts of the 
clergy to patch the worn out veil of ignorance 
which has long covered the eyes of the people, 
ight is dawning apace. Truth is omnipotent 
and must prevail. 

I shall make a defence of my principles before 
s candid public, the substance of which I would 
send you fur publication in the Harbinger, if it 
would not be too much a repetition of what 
you have already said on those subjects in your 
sesays published in the Christian papa 

The above facts I consider as public property 
Yours in the bonds of chnstian love, 


R. T. Brown. 
Remarks on the above, 
Wat means this intolerant spirit?! I ask 


igain, What is the meaning of it? Is eve 

man who acknowledges in word and deed the 
yupreme authority of Jesus of Nazareth as Lord 
Mesæiah—who has vowed allegiance to him— 
who is of good report as respects good works, to 
be sacrificed upon the altar of opinion—because 
nis opinion upon some speculation, fact, or doc- 
trine, differs from mine? Because, while he ad- 
mite that Jesus died for our sins, he will not 
dogmatize upon the nature, extent and every at- 
tribute of “the atonement”—is he to be deem- 
ed unfit for the kingdom of heaven$ Admitting 
“an election of favor,” is he to be given over to 
Satan because of some opinion about the condi- 
tionality or unconditionality of that election — 
In one word, are we to understand that an exact 
agreement in opinion, a perfect uniformity is 
sontended for as a bondof union? If so, let our 
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Baptist brethren say so. Let them declare to 
the world, that 


“ Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike;” 


That a disagreement in the tenth opinion, or in 
the ten thousandth opinion, breaks the bond of 
union. If this be the decree, let it be published 
and translated into all — ges—tetit be known 
and read byall men. If, again, a perfect uni- 
formity be not decreed, but a partial uniformity, 
let it be proclaimed in how many opinions an 

eement must be obtained; then we shall know 
who are, and who are not, to be treated as hea- 
then men and publicans. 

Who makes divisions nowt The man who 
sets up his private judgments as the standard of 
truth, and compels submission to them; or the 
man who will bear with a brother who thinks 
in some things differently from him? 

No man can, with either reason or fact on his 
side, accuse me of making divisions among 
christians. I declare non-tellowship with no 
man who owns the Lord in word and deed. 
Such is a christian. He that denies the Lord in 
word or deed is not a christian. A Jew or a 
Gentile he may be, a Pharisee or a Sadducee he 
may be, buta istian he cannot be! If aman 
confess the Lord Jesus, or acknowledge him as 
the only Saviour sent by God; if he vow allegi- 
ance to him, and submit to his government, I 
will recognize him aga christian and treat him 
assuch. If a man cause divisions and offences 
by setting up his own decisions, bis private judg- 
ment, we must consider him as a factionist, and 
as such he must be excluded—not for his differ- 
ence in opinions, but because he makes his 
opinion an idol, and demands homage to it. 

There are some preachers in the East and in 
the West—some self-conceited, opinionative 
dogmatizers, who are determined to rend the 
Baptist communities into fractions by their intol- 
erance. They wish, moreover, to blame it upon 
us. As well might they blame the sun for its 
light and heat, as blame us for creating divisions, 

hen we shall have cut off from the church 
any person or persons because of a difference 
of opinion, then they may say, with reason, we 
cause divisions. Till then it is gratuitous. The 
are the heretics,not we. Yes, they are the heresi- 
archs, and will be so — by all the intelli- 
gent on earth, and by all in heaven. Enprrox. 





Muznssuno, March 16, 1830. 


Dean Broruzr:—Nor long since I addressed 
you a letter, in which I expressed my decided 
approbation of your Christian jet, and of the 
manner in which g> as an editor, had conduct- 
ed that paper. My reason for so deine was 
simply because, in the general, I most highly ap- 
proved of your course, so far as I could under- 
stand it, from a constant perusal of all you had 
written, from your debate with Walker down to 
the time of my writing that letter. I approved 
of your writings because I saw, generally, a 
clearness and candor in them, rarely to be met 
with in these dogmatical days. 

I also saw, as I thought, a foundation laid for 
a general union of all christians who believed 
Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
were baptized intohis name, and bore the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. 

I sup that when a pure speech was res- 
tored to Zion, sectarian technicalities would die 
a natural death. I judged that when high-sound- 
ing titles were no more, and the crown of glory 
had fallen from the heads of the proud — 
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of the throne of the King of Saints, that the 
free-born sons of would flow together as 
tributary streams to the ocean, 

Ihad hopan that, through your infiuence, thou- 
sands would be taught the pure language of Ca- 
naan; and that, of course, those bicker- 
ings would cease to afflict the christian wond, as 
they have done for the last fifteen hundred years. 
And I do think, that, taking into view what you 
have written upon the various subjects that have 
occupied your attention, 7 ought to have been 
the last man in the world who would have used 
the scriptures in any other than their moet natu- 
ral import. You have contended, and justly too, 
that the word of God should stand erect in its 
connexion, unmutilated by the cunning artifice 
of designing men; and that ite most natural im- 
port is truth. And yet, after all, from apies 
sions —— found in your writings I am 
fearful lest my high hopes of your usefulness 
should be blasted. 

In a peragraph said to be written by you, and 
published in a Cincinnati paper, you say, “It is 
nec to believe, as a cardinal point, that Je- 
sus Christ is God manifested in the flesh, the 
Messiah of God; that “you cannot fraternize 
with those who deny the Lord that bought 
them ;”? &c. 

Far be it from me to fraternize with such: but 
who are they? Those who confess him to be the 
Son of God, who speak of him in scripture lan- 
guage, or those who speak of him in language 
not known imholy writ? The meaning of the 
article under consideration, if I understand it, is 
simply this: “Trinitarian brethren, in answer to 
whom I write this letter, dismiss your fears; I’m 
no Unitarian; I believe Jesus Christ to be the 
Bupreme God; and tbat it is essential to salva- 
tion to believe this doctrine; I cannot, therefore, 
fraternize with Mr. Flint, or any other man who 
denies this cardinal point—who denies the Lord 
that bought him.” If this be not the plain 
meaning of that letter, I confess I know not 
what it means. Will you please to tell me in 
your answer whether or not this is your meaning; 
whether or not you are disposed to exclude from 

our fellowship those who, though they heartily 

lieve all that the scriptures say concerning 
Christ, as they understand them, do neverthe- 
less reject the doctrine that Christ is God Su- 
preme 

In the first number of the Millennial Harbin- 

T, — say, that, “from the demonstrations of 
the Spirit, the ancients were enabled to call Jesus 
King Eternal, immortal, and invisible.” (Should 
you not have added, “the only wise God? then 
you would have been understood.) In volume 
vii. No. 8, of the Christian Baptist, you say, 
“The King Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, 
died for our sins,” &c. Now if you will show 
me the ecripture that says the ancients were en- 
abled, or ever did call Jesus King Eternal, Im- 
mortal, Invisible; or says that the King Immor- 
tal and Invisible, died for our gins, I will yield 
the point. And I now pledge myself to you, so 
soon as you ea that the King Eternal, Immortal, 
and Invisible, died for our sins, I will prove to 
you and to the world, that the only wise God died 
upon the Roman cross!! 

That Jesusis any where called King Eternal, 
Immortal, and Invisible, I do deny. 

This very language, if we are to understand 
the scriptures in their most natural import, is 
need to show us that there is a King Eternal, 

Immortal, and Invisible, who only has immor- 
tality, dwelling in the light; whom no man has 
een Or can see; who is the God and Father of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ. But how could such lan- 
age be applied to Christ} He was seen by 
ep en by the twelve—after that he was 
seen by above five hundred brethren—and last of 
all he was seen by Paul. How, then, can he be 
that Invisible whom no man has ever seen, 
or can see? 

Jesus is our great High Priest, who is passed 
into the heavens to appear in the presence of God 
for us; and it is said, on the best authority, that, to 
him every knee shall bow, and every — con 
fess that he is Lord, to the glory of the 
Father. And to this my heart responds, Amen! 

I am fully aware that you do not like to insert 
or answer such communications as this. And 
although you may think my criticisms little 
things; yet as sure as I write, these little things 
are identifying you with the belligerents and 
sectarians of the day; and so far as you are con- 
cerned, will give tone to the reformation in 
which you area principal actor, and ultimately 
exclude from fellowahip those who cannot use 
the same language. I had never troubled you 
with this scrap, but for the love I have for you 
and for that cause with whose intereata you stand 
so closely connected. No man probably in 
America has as much in his poweras you. The 
eyes of thousands are upon you. You certai 
occupy a most responsible station; and I had fon 
ly boped (But alas! I hoped in vain) that no un- 
scriptural expression would everhave dropped form 
your pen. And now, my dear brother, I declare 
to you, that I am neither a Unitarian, nor Trinite- 
rian, but a lover of a pure speech, and an hum- 
ble advocate for a restoration of the ancient or- 
der of things. In conclusion, I beseech you not 
to pass this communication silently by. An ar- 
swer to it is called for loudly and speedily. Iam 
well persuaded that in this communication I ex- 

ress the wishes of hundreds of your warmest 
riends and supporters, of whom I am one, though 
I have thus written. I, [*eee, 


Reply to Brother #***, 


Deak Brorner,—As a loverof a pure speech, 
to a lover of a pure speech, I am always bouid 
to offer an explanation or an apology. I have 
not written a piece for any Cincinnati paper 
since my debate with Mr. Owen. In the next 

lace, I cannot find in number 8, vol. 7, nor even 
in the first number of the Millennial Harbinger, 
the phrases in the identical words, nor even in 
the same connexion of idea which you have 

uoted. It is true, in the first number of the 

arbinger I assert (not, however, in the form of a 
quotation, nor of a direct and exclusive appropri- 
ation of the words,) that Jesus Christ is now at- 
tested as the King Eterna!, Immortal, and Invisi- 
ble; or rather, that * the ancient christians were 
enabled to call Jesus Lord of Ali—the Kiag 
Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, from the de- 
monstrations of the Holy Spirit confirming the 
testimony, without any other aid than the power 
of God exhibited in attestation of the testimony.” 
That he is Lord of All, the Immortal King, of 
whose government there shall be no end; and 
although the invisible, yet the real Governor of 
the whole Universe, IJ am taught to believe, and 
do believe, 

But it is one thing to say that the ancient chris- 
tians believed, or that I, or any christian, be- 
lieves that Jesus is the Lord of All; that he is 
the King of kinge, the Lord of lords; that he is 
now immortal or incorruptible; that he is to 
reign for ever an Eternal King, of whose govern- 
ment there shall be no end; and another to afirm 
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hat the verse which you cite is applied to Jesus. 
That is what I have not affirmed. But one thing 
s certain, that the Father has placed his Son 
ipon the throne of the Universe—has made him 
Lord and Messiah, and has given him all! the 
ames, titles, and honors which belong to the 
Jovernor of the Universe; because he has, by 
nheritance, obtained a more excellent name than 
iny creature. There is no one sentence which 
says that Jesus is the Great Prophet, the Eternal 
High Priest, and the Universal King. Yet that 
20 is the Great Prophet of whom Moses spoke— 
‘a Priest forever”—and Lord of All, is incon- 
trovertibly plain ;—equally plain that he is now 
the King Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible. 

I have so often and so explicitly spoken upon 
this subject—so repeatedly declared that we 
ought to confine ourselves to bible terms and 
phrases in speaking upon all subjects which have 
occasioned divisions and strifes, that I cannot 
suppose that any person could imagine that I 
have any peculiar or appropriated sense which I 
wish to impose, in any form, upon the religious 
communities. T do apply to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Spirit, every attribute, name, 
litle, and work, ascribed to them by the writers 
of the New Institution, and will never agree 
that a peculiar or an appropriated sense shall be 
affixed to this language and made a term of com- 
munion. Nor will I agree that the deductions 
of any man’s reason shall stand at par with the 
plainand definite declarations of the Holy Spirit; 
much lees in —— to, and subversive of, the 
testimony the direct and unequivocal testimony 
which God has given of his Son. j 

There is, I must add, a morbid sensibility ia 
the minds of many uponthistheme. The Trin- 
itarian, Arian, and Unitarian dogmata have been 
vo much debated in Kentucky, that the greatest 
alarm is produced in the minds of one of the bel- 
ligerents if a singe ambiguous expression or al- 
lusion bearing for or against one or other party, 
happens to fall from the lips or pens of any one 
advocating the ancient order of things. is is 
a rickety conscience—a morbid sensibility. A 
healthy conscience and a sound mind are equal- 
ly jealous of every part and every item of the 

hristian Institution, and is as zealous for speak- 
ing, thinking and acting agreeably to the ut- 
most minutia of the divine will, as in the greater 
and weightier matters of the eternal salvation. 

I have no sectarian technicalities, because I 
have no sect in my heart, except that originally 
called the * christian sect.” This I love, and 
itə technicalities I admire. I intend, however, 
to propose a plan in the next number of the Har- 
binger, which will, if carried out, terminate the 
controversy, and prevent the existence of a Unit- 
arian, Arian, and Trinitarian. Till thatis adop- 
ted, or something like it, sects and all their con- 
sequences will be unavoidable. 

n the mean time I can assure you and all my 
readers, that I will never aid or abet, knowing- 
ly or willingly, any sectarian scheme, theory, or 
practice, though called by its fabricators the es- 
sential or capital doctrine of christianity. The 
original institution of Jesus Christ, unmingled 
with Judaism and Pagan philosophy, is that, and 
that only, to which I stand pledged. Hoping 
that such is your determination, I subscribe my- 
self yours under the reign of favor. | Exprror. 


A Dialogue between A and B, the one a member 
j Ae air Association, and the other of 
River Association. 
A.—Goop morning, brother B; I am glad to 
see you—I have bad a wish to see you, and have 
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some plain talk with you ever since your last As- 
sociation. 

B.—Good morning to you, brother A ; [suppose I 
may venture to call you brother, as I cannot be- 
lieve every member of your Association is a 
heretic, and my long acquaintance forbids the 
idea that you have been led astray. I have al- 
ways taken you to be aman of stability and 
very sound in the faith. 

.—That is just to my hand—you have gone 
right into what I aimed to be at—has not your 
Association voted to drop correspondence with 
ours? 

B.—Y es, indeed, she has done that very thing. 

A.—Can you tell the reason why? 

B.—I do not know that I can; but reports say 
that your Association has been corrupted, or led 
astray by a Mr. Alexander Campbell, and has be- 
come heterodox in faith. 

A.— I call for proof of the fact. I donot know 
that the Silver Creek Association has ever been 
charged with any such thing. 

B.—I suppose no formal charge has ever been 
exhibited against your Association; but it is a 
common talk in our neighborhood, that the Sil- 
ver Creek people are Campbellites; and itis said 
they have admitted Dunkers to their communion 
table, which you know is contrary to the rules 
and regulations of all regular Beptist churches, 
and therefore insufferable. 

A.—Did you ever hear that the Silver Creek 
Association had admitted Dunkers to the Lord’s 
Table? 

B.—As an act of the Association, I never 
heard that it had been done. 

A.—In what then has Alexander Campbell led 
us astray? 

B.—I do not think I am able to satisfy you in 
that either; but I suppose you are aware that it 
is said by many, that Alexander Campbell is an 
Arian or Socinian, by some a Sandemanian, and 
by others a Deist in disguise; and many, very 
many of every sect and denomination of chris- 
— speak of him as a most dangerous heretic 
and desperately wicked bad man. 

A.— Unless you have sufficient testimony of 
what you have related, I should say it is evil 
speaking—yes, mere slander. 

B.—As to that, I have to confess that I have 
not sufficient proof, but it does appear to me that 
Campbell has done abundance of harm, and I 
am seriously alarmed at the rapid spread of her- 
esy, and am much afraid that he has been, and 
wili be the cause of schisms and divisions in all 
the churches, and ultimately will do the cause 
he — to advocate a great injury, 

.—Y ou may have just cause of alarm; but I 
hold you to the point. If I understand you right- 
ly, you do not know, neither have you ever heard 
of any charge of an or any thing like it, be- 
ing preferred against the Silver Creek Associa- 
tion. 

B.—I know of no such thing, neither have I 
ever heard of any charge of any sort being pre- 
ferred — your Association. 

A.—Well now, brother B, is it not astonishing? 
Just consider the matter seriousl y—no solid proof 
that the man, who is accused of leading us 
astray, is himself in error; and admitting that to 
be the case, it remains to be proved, that the 
Silver Creek Association are followera of him. 
But our Association has never been legally 
charged with any thing like it; yet strange to 
tell, a large majority of your Association voted 
to reject us; or which is the same, to drop cor- 
respondence with us. Now, I would ask, in the 
name of common sense, why so much hurry A we 
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ought always to remember, that one false step 
in the beginning, is apt to do abundance of mie- 
chief. The course she has taken, to say the 
least of it, is imprudent and unscriptural ; for if we 
had been charged with being heterodox in faith, 
and thet charge had been substantiated, then, 
and in that case, in order to follow Scripture di- 
rection, a first and second admonition should 
have preceded rejection; but you rejected us 
without any charge in a legal way, and conse- 
quently, no fair discussion or chance of defence 
on our part; without proof, or even a charge, of 
our being guilty of any kind of disorderly con- 
— or of any departure from the faith. Now, 
my dear brother, what have you to say in vindi- 
cation of the course your Association has taken? 
have you treated us like brethren? does it — 
as if you had any desire to reclaim us, or to heal 
the wound? or has it not more the aspect of the 
proceedings of a court of Inquisition? Does it 
not virtually say, Cut them off—away with them 
—cast them out of the synagogue? why? be- 
cause the disorder is catching, the disease is 
contagious—the faith of our own society, and 
not only ours, but the craft of all the sects is in 
danger of being overturned. 

B.—Stop, brother A, you seem to be getting 
too warm on the subject; and you know that is 
not the best way to settle matters. I assure you 
that I shall not attempt to vindicate the conduct 
of our Association, any further in what she has 
done. I confess I was not pleased with it my- 
self—to me it seems to discover something of the 
spirit of persecution in it; but I hope you, as 
you say you take the scriptures for your sole 

uide, will in this case let your moderation be 

nown to all men, and by christian forbearance, 
and in the spirit of mceknese your Association 
will treat with ours in a christian-like, faithful, 
and tender manner; and by that means she may 
be brought to eee that the course she has taken 
is, at least, censurable—that she will, at her next 
meeting, reconsider the matter, and that the 
wound will yet be healed without loss of life or 
reputation. 

A.—1 should be glad; yes, indeed, I should 
rejoice to see peace restored, and union and love 
abound among us; but I fear that a reconciliation 
will not be so easily effected; because there are 
somc of our preachers, and many of our people, 
who have come into the opinion that the creeds 
and confessions of faith, adopted by the many 
different sects of professed christians, are, and 
have for a long time been, the prime cause of 
schisms and divisions among christians; and 
since the hasty vote of your Association, they 
have become more established in that opinion, and 
much more warm in the cause; and some seem to 
be determined to preach them down if possible; 
but that you may not mieunderstand me, you will 
please take notice, we do not so much condemn 
the doctrines set forth in the creed—we would 
not say that the doctrine contained in the Baptist 
Confession of Faith is absolutely unscriptural, 
but do contend that it is unreasonable, and we 
think unscriptural, to make abstruse metaphysical 
questionsarticles of faith for weak believers tosub- 
scribe to; or otherwise be kept out of the church. 
We insist upon it, that it should suffice for all to 
subscribe to the plain, simple truths of the gospel 
taking the whole of the scriptures as the reveale 
word of God,and the sole rule of faith and man- 
ners; and any thing therein contained appearing 
Vague, ambiguous, or of uncertain signification, 
or very mysterious, admitting of a fuir debate, in 
that case, difference of opinion should not break 
fellowship, but should agree to think and let 
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think, bear and forbear, as we unhesitatingly af- 
firm, that it is the unalienable right of every in- 
dividual to think for himself. J would say more, 
but time fails, and I must desist, but hope to see 
you again shortly. Farewell. 

The publication of the above Dialogue in a 

estern paper, occasioned the writer of it to be 
excluded from the church. Such is the iatoler- 
ance of the populars! Ep. C. B. 





Essays on Man in his Primttire Slate, and under 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
' sations—No. XV. 
Christian Age.—No. I. 


Tuis is the consummation of the Ages. Types, 
symbols, — and promises have their 
completion here. The law by Moses came; the 
favor and the reality by Jesus Christ. A right- 
eousness without law, and eternal life are its new 
and joyful developements. Faith, first honored 
in the person of Abraham, is now made the prin- 
ciple on which the enjoyment of the new salva- 
tion turns. “You shall call his name Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their sins.» This 
was the novelty of this salvation. Of all the Sa- 
viours and Messiehs which God sent to Israel, 
not one came to save that people from their sins, 
From their temporel enemies, from the power of 
them which hated them, they were their redeem- 
ers. But now, once, in the end of the ages, has 
a Redeemer, a Saviour, come to redeem and 
save men from the guilt, pollution and dominion 
of sin. 

The superlative excellency of this economy 
consists in the clear discovery it affords of the . 
character of God, his gracious purposes to be de- 
veloped at the Resurrection, and the immediate 
and perfect pardon of all sin, which at once per- 
fects the conscience and begets that peace of 
God which passes all understanding. On this 
so much has been said in the preceding volumes, 
and as we have orrived so near the close of this 
work, only a few general views, rather inferen- 
tial from the premises so amply laid, than from 
any new topics, shall be submitted in two er 
says. 

t has been somewhere said that the priesthood 
of every divine economy was to the whole sys 
tem what the heart is to the human system. It 

ives life and energy to it. It is the vital office. 
So the office of a High-Priest was the active 
and operative principle in every dispensation. 

All Priests have been a sort of Mediators, and 
the High-Priest the great Mediator of the institu- 
tion under which he officiated. To present sac- 
rifices and oblations—thank-offerings and peace- 
offerings—to make reconciliation tor sins—was 
at least one half of hia official duties. The other 

ertained to intercessions and benedictions.— 

very High Priest taken from among men is or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, to 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins. 

To perfect the conscience as respects sin; to 
reconcile to the divine government; and to 
produce a perfect reconciliation among men, is 
the great object of the High Priesthood of the 
Christian Economy. “Glory toGod in the high- 
est! peace on earth! and good will among men!” 
—are the tendencies of the Christian Institu- 
tion. 

The experience of all christians—nay, of all 
men who ever had the consciousness of sing, 
who ever felt the pags of a guilty consciences 
will attest the truth, Iam about to utter. It will 
vouch for the truth of this assertion, viz, that to 
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be assured of the parden of sin—to feel ourselves 
justified in the sight of God, is the reign of hea- 
ven in the heart—the very essence of happiness, 
from which, as from a fountain of living water, 
springs up eternal joy. This is the peace of 
God which passes all understanding, ruling and 
reigning in the heart. This is, then, just where- 
in christianity, rightly understood, has the ex- 
cellency over Judaism, and every other institution, 
human or divine, which the ear of man has ever 
heard. 

To speak inthe figurative style with Paulin his 
letter to the Hebrews :—The Holy Spirit signified 
by and in the Jewish Institution, that the way in- 
to the holiest was not laid open while the taber- 
nacle had a standing upon earth. This figura- 
tive representation was for the time being; ac- 
cording to which gifts and sacrifices were offer- 
ed which could not make him who performed 
that service perfect as pertains to the conscience; 
they being imposed for meats and drinks, and 
diverse immersions, and rules of conduct respect- 
ing the flesh until the time of the Reformation. 
But now Christ being come a High Priest of the 
future and eternal good things, has entered into 
the holies—having by his own blood, once for 
all, procured everlasting redemption. If the 
former sacrifices cleansed the flesh, how much 
more will the sacrifice of Christ purify the con- 
science from dead works, to serve in a new spi- 
rit the living God? He having offered one sac- 
rifice for sins to last forever, sat down at the 
right hand of God, waiting till his enemies are 
made his footstool. For by one offering he has 
made perfect forever them who are sanctified. 
Having, then a great High Priest over the house of 
God, let us approach with a true heart in the 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprink- 
led from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water. 

In this way tho Apostle directs us to the su- 
perlative character of the New Institution as 
respects iis purifying influence upon the con- 
science. Thefirstand most distinguishing char- 
acter of the New Institution is the ample pro- 
vision which it makes for taking away sin from its 
damnatory and pes power over the con- 
science. It authorizes ail its subjects to say, 
from experience, “ Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord imputes not sin!» This blessedness is 
theirs who have intelligently submitted to the 
government of Jesus. 

Something that was wanting in every previous 
dispensation is supplied in this—e rational and 
certain pledge of the forgiveness of all sins.— 
True, the Jewish Economy made provision for 
the transgressors; but how the blood of bulls and 
goats could tako away sin in any sense, was a 
mystery of that Economy. No developement 
was made until God said, “In sacrifice and 
burt offerings and offerings for sin according to 
the law, I have no pleasure.” To do his will 
Jesus came. The New Constitution, so often 
dilated on in these volumes, contains the distin- 
guisbing privileges of this economy. *t Their 
mns and their iniquities I will- remember no 
more,’ stands forth to view as the constitutional 
privilege of all christians. An act of oblivion on 
the past, and a promise that sin shall not lord it 
over them in future, are the pledges which in 
baptism are given to all who come to Jesus. I 
could wish that this excellency of the New In- 
stitution was held up to the eye of this genera- 
tion as was the brazen serpent to the eyes of Is- 
rael in the wilderness. It is not known—I say, 
comparatively it is a secret to this age. The 
confessions and prayers for pardon echoing every 
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Lord’s day from ten thousand pulpits on this con- 
tinent; the mournful and long details of past 
sins offered up with every morning and evening 
sacrifice upon the family altars of the worship- 
ping families, more resemble a Jewish sacrifice 
or sin offering than the incense of purified hearts 
warmed and cheered with the forgiving love of 
God. “The worshippers once cleansed should 
have no more consciousness of sins.” But in 
their prayers and confessions there is a remem- 
brance of past sins every morning and every 
Lord’s day. This is proof positive flowing 
fram the hearts and lips of professors, that they 
are either ignorant of or unbelieving in, the 
Christian Institution. They feel not the blessed- 
ness of the man to whom God imputes not sin. 
If they do, their lips utter the words of deceit 
and guile. They profess to feel and to desire 
that which they neither feel nor desire. 

To open these prison doors, to release these 
captives, to introduce them to the golden day of 
christianity, to proclaim to them the jubilee of 
heaven, to declare the acceptable year of the 
Lord, has been a primary object in all the essays 
I have written upon the Ages. 

To this purpose I again call their attention to 
the distinguishing character of the Reign of God. 
“It is not,” says Paul, “meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in a holy 
spirit.’ This is a summary view of the King- 
dom or rather the Reign of God. The reign of 
these principles within men is, what the Lord 
himself alarmed: the discriminating criterion of 
his reign. The reign of God comes not with 
observation, with external signs and evidences, 
as does the reign of a worldly prince. It comes 
with no external pomp. Itis within men. And 
it is the dominion of goo peace, and 
joy, terminating in a holy spirit—issuing in that 
spirit and temper conforming to the Spirit of 

od. The alliance of King Righteousness, King 
Peace, and King Joy, produces the happiest heart 
under heaven. Melchisedeck, the type of our 
High Priest, was King of Righteousness and 
Prince of Peace. Our King of Righteousness 
and Prince of Peace was anointed with the oil 
of joy, with the Unction of the Holy One, above 
all who ever sat upon a throne—above all God’s 
Messiahs. His dominion, his rule and reign, is, 
therefore, the reign of these principles—righte- 
ousness, peace, and joy. To be under the sway 
of these is to be holy, and that is to be happy. 
To feel ourselves righteous in the presence of 
God, to feel ourselves pardoned and accepted, 
naturally produces peace with God, and that na- 
turally fille with joy. Being made righteous 
through faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and we rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. This is the whole philosophy 
of the Reign of Heaven. But it is not only the 
effects produced hy the Reign of Favor, to which 
we look in fixing our attention uponit. There 
is the Kingdom and there is the Reign. The 
Kingdom is the effect of the Reign, as it is sim- 
ply that embraced under it. But there is an ac- 
tivity, an agency in these principles, which may 
be called a Reign in strict conformity with the 
liberties of human speech. We say of some 
they are under the reign of pride, or cupidity, or 
ambition, under the reign of whatever principle 
seems to control their actions. Avarice and am- 
bition are as dominant principles controlling the 
actions of men as ever was an eastern despot; 
nay, more dominant and tyrannical than a Turk- 
ish Sultan. It is no departure from analogy, no 
abuse of speech, to say, that a man is under the 
reign of righteousness, when he is peices in 
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character and loves righteousness ;—to say, that 
he is under the reign of peace, when the ce 
of God triumphs in his heart, and he cultivates 
peace with all men; to say that he is under the 
dominion of joy, when he rejoices always and is 
babitually employed in thanksgivings. These 
ell conspire in purifying the heart. These all, 
like fires opereting upon precious metals, purge 
the dross. Hence the result of the combined op- 
eration of these principles is a holy spirit or 
temper of mind, and this ie the Canaan of bliss 
into which all the believing enter. This is the 
Jand of promise, and whether rich or poor, wheth- 
er learned, or unlearned, all who enter these 
recincts feel themeelves happy and triumphant 
ìn the Lord. Hence it was ordained that one sac- 
rifice should make an end of sin-offerings—-should 
at once, and forever, perfect them thus separat- 
ed from the world; and that the first act of mer- 
cy in the new reign of God would bean act of 
oblivion, a cancelment of all guilt, an ablu- 
tion from all sin, an ample and perfect remission 
from al! former transgressions. “ remis- 
sion of these is, no more fice, confession, or 
prayer for pardon ts needed.” Hence it came to 
pase, that when the proclamation of the Reign 
of God was first made, reformation and remis- 
sion of sine, or faith and immersion went hand 
in hand. Every baptized person, not a hypocrite 
was pardoned, and after being born of the water 
the Spirit, they came into a new kingdom—felt 
new relations and partook of a joy before un- 
known. The first strong impulse which the mind 
of the converted felt, was a sense of the pardon- 
ing love of God through the sacrifice of Jesus. 
This, liko the touch of the magnet, turned the 
affections towards the skies. Rison with Chris 
not only from the grave in which they had burie 
their guilt and their fears, but risen in their 
hopes of heaven and aspirations after glory ev- 
erlasting, their affections were placed on things 
above, and not on the thingson earth. This was 
the strong hold which christianity took on the 
hearts and affections of the converted. This 
drew a clear, legible, sensible, memorable line 
between their former state and the state of favor 
and reconciliation to God in which they found 
themselves after they had obeyed the gospel. 
To the strength of thia conviction, to the vivid- 
ness and force of this impression upon their put- 
ting on Christ, is attributable the great diference 
between the first converts to Jesus Christ, and 
the converts to the various creeds and sects now 
s0 numerous. There is something s0 impotent 
in an assent to mere opinions in joining a sect, 
in becoming a Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyte- 
rian, that it makes no sensible difference in the 
affections towards heaven, and therefore fails to 
purify and elevate the heart, and to reform and 
decorate the character of the proselyted. The 
first converts to christianity in the converting 
act in the assurance of remission, were made 
strong in the Lord and able to deny themselves, 
filled with joy and peace. Of them it could be 
said, “Whom having not seen, you love; on 
whom not now looking, but believing, you re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
ut, I ask, Ie this true of all or of a majority, 
or of a respectable minority of them who are 
converted to a sect? If I may judge from long 
observation, one such christian is almost a pro- 
digy in a city, in a county, or large district 
of country. e reason is our forms of chris- 
tianity want something which the gospel, as 
proclaimed and exhibited by the Apostles, pre- 
sented to the apprehension of the converted. 
Ours is a shadow—theirs waa the substance. 
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Ours is opinion—theire was fact. Ours ie the 
distant hope of future perdon—theirs the reward 
of their faith, the salvation of their soule. This 
they all received in Baptism. “Receiving,” said 
Peter, “the reward ot your faith, the salvation 
of your soul.” They were pardoned and felt it— 
we feel it not. ey had an assurance of it, 
which we have not. This isthe true philosophy 
of the difference between the ancient or true 
pel, and the modern—between the first converts 
and the present converts. Indeed, few profess 
to believe the same gospel. Many of the preach- 
ers laugh at receiving the forgiveness of sins 
through the obedience of faith—through im- 
mersion. They ridicule it; they nickname it, 
like Mr. Brantly, “Baptismal Regeneration;” 
they hold it up to derision. How, then, can 
those, led by them, experience any great felicity 
from that which their spiritual pides ridicule!! 
They cannot. The popular immersion is no 
better than a Jewish ablution. It is a mere nile, 
A ceremony, an i or any thing buts 
pledge of our pardon and acceptance with God, 
or the means of our entering into the kingdom 
of God. The popular preachers preach another 
gospel and another baptism. Theirs is the gos 
el of the Holy Spirit and the baptism of the 
oly Spirit. Theirs is a speculative gospel about | 
spiritual operations—cold and inoperative. If 
ever it flames, it is by a friction of the hands, or 
by a vigorous operation of the lungs, the bellows 
of life. As Samson’s strength lay in his hair, 
so the strength of the popular gospel of apecula- 
tive influences lies in the vociferations of the 
proclaimers. 

The ancients never strove to produce 
feelings by describing them; they were better 
taught than to make such an effort. They called 
the attention of men to that which would make 
them feel, and good feelings followed as a mat- 
ter of course. [ wil] now assert it, and I shall 
leave it to philosophers and historians to disprove 
it if they can, that he who is immersed for the 
remission of his sins,in the full belief that he 
will receive remission in the act, will enjoy more 
of the life and joy of christianity, and not be 
half so likely to apostatize as he that is immersed 
for any other purpose, I care not what it be. 
This I have proved by observation—I was going 
to say, by experience too. And to this chiefly is 
to be attributed the superior attainments in right- 
eousness, peace, joy, and a holy spirit of the first 
converts, compared with the moderns. It is not 
the withholding of God's Spirit, but it is our 
immuring ourselves in the cells of anchorites, 
our burying ourselves under the traditions of the 
fathers, our explaining away the testimony of 
God, and our substituting the meteors of a moon- 
less night for the radiance of the risen day, 
which has given such a pale and ghastly hue 
such a wan and livid aspect to the christions o 
the new schools, of the modern brands, of the 
new mints of modern orthodoxy. May the Lord 
deliver us from the ghosts and spectres of an 
untoward generation! Enrror. 
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Pavt to the Galatians asserts one ot the distin- 
guishing features of the Christian Age to which 
we have formerly adverted. It is a characteristic 
of the Reign of Favor, to which much attention 
ought to be paid. When the people of God — 
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minors, says he, we were kept in bondage under 
the elements of the world. Asa eon who is an 
heir, during his minority differs nothing from a 
servant, though he be lord of all, but is kept un- 
der tutors and stewards until the time fixed upon 
for manhood, or full age: even so we were treated 
under the law. But now, in the wisdom of our 
Heavenly Father, the fulness of time being come 
for the enlargement of the people of God, we 
are raiscd to the relation of sons of God. This 
is the new and high relation into which christi- 
anity elevates ita subjects, the reason of which is 
suggested by the great apostle to be this;—that 
God made his Son a servant to buy off those who 
were held in bondage; that, as he became a ser- 
vant, so we might be made sons. Hence, as our 
nature was adopted by God’s Son, so the sons of 
men are adopted into the family of : 

As young men arrive at the full age of man- 
hood they are emancipated from the government 
of mere precepts, and put under the government 
of principles. Here is the secret. The Jews 
were under a government of precepts—we are 
under a — of principles. Hence all 
was laid downto them in broad and plain com- 
mandments; and the book which contained their 
worship was a ritual, a manual of religious and 
moral duties, accurately defined to the utmost 
conceivable minutia; insomuch that nothing was 
left to discretion—nothing to principle. 

There is nothing like this in the New Institu- 
tion. We have no ritual, liturgy, nor manual. 
The New Constitution and Law of Love does no 
more than institute the converting act, the Lord’s 
supper, and the Lord's day. Immersion, or the 
converting act, by which persons are brought in- 
tothe kingdom of principles and introduced into 
the rank of sons, is not so much an ordinance in 
the kingdom as that which brings usintoit. The 
Lord’s supper, a weekly commemoration of the 
great sacrifice, and the day of the resurrection 
of Jesus, though positive institutions, are not pre- 
sented to christians accompanied with directions 
for the mode of celebration, as were any of the 
former institutions under the Jewish Age. There 
were more directions about the celebration of the 
Passover and the observance of the Sabbath, 
than is to be found in the whole New Institution. 
Nay, indeed, there is nothing of that sort in the 
christian economy. No mode of vee J the eup- 
per, no mode of observing the Lord’s day is sug- 
gested in the apostolic writings. In this chris- 
tians are left to the discretion of full grown men 
to the government of principie. All things are 
to be done decently and in order; but the modes 
of decency and orderin the celebration of these 
christian institutions are no where pointed out, 

Sometimes the apostles notice glaring aberra- 
tions from this order and decency, and this is the 
reason of those remarks which we find in the 
epistles noticing any — departure from 
that order and decency which become the ele- 
vated rank and dignity of sonsof God. But even 
then no code of laws, no enumeration of cere- 
monies, no forms of observance are suggested. 
There is nothing in the christian economy of 
the nature of ceremony—nothing for the sake of 

“form. There is a principle in every thing insti- 
tuted. And all the principles of obedience, all 
the principles of action, how numerous soéver 
we may suppose them, are reducible to one great 
principle, sometimes called the new command- 
ment. Now, says Paul, “the end or object of 
the commandment is love out of a pure heart, 
out of a good conscience 
feigned.” The Christian Institution creates ın 
the heart of man this — It gives it birth and 
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being. It is a love of a higher order, of a sub- 
limer genius, than any former age or economy 
could produce. The love for God which Juda- 
ism implanted and matured, was love for a bene- 
factor, a preserver, or, if you please, a Creator; 
but love for a Redeemer, for a Saviour, is of a 
loftier birth and character. Love for one who 
hae redeemed from everlasting death, who be- 
stows immortality, is a love which none could 
feel who did not understand the doctrine of life 
and immortality. 

The dominion of love is the dominion of favor, 
and its service the easiest conceivable. Hence 
the liberty and perfect freedom felt in slavery to 
Jesus Christ. All who serveany favorite princi- 

le fee] themselves free. The man who toils 
arder than any menial bondman ever did, pro- 
vided he toil in the service of some grateful 
rinciple, (avarice, or ambition, for example,) 
eels perfect liberty. Liberty is all in the 
mind. Hence the slaves of Jesus, or the slaves 
of love, are the veriest freemen in the world. 
This is the grandeur of the christian scheme 
that it sete men in love with such principles and 
such a person; that it makes virtue and goodness 
almost as necessary as the Pagans’ fate, and yet 
as free and easy as the action of the heart or the 
labor of the lungs. 

There is no serving from memory in the service 
of love. The Jews required a good memory ra- 
ther than a good judgment. ildren act from 
memory before they act from judgment. Hence 
the memory is strong and the judgment weak in 
youth. In manhood the jucgment is strong and 
the memory becomes weaker. In the religious 
minority of the world the religious acted from 
memory rather than from judgment or pure 
principle: Let no man infer that I exclude prin- 
ciple from the saints of former ages, in the vul- 
gar acceptation of that term. I mean ne such 
thing. But the principles of christianity, the 
principles of action which the love of God de- 
veloped in the mission of Jesus, and the glory 
to be revealed in us at the resurrection, are sọ 
transcendant as to eclipse every thing like prin- 
ciple flowing from love or gratitude to a creator, 
or benefactor, or guardian as the God of Jerae 
was revealed tothe Jews. Their outward servi- 
ces, their yoke of bondage, the elements of the 
world under which they groaned, are clear monu- 
ments of the slavery of the letter, and of the 
want of what we here call principles. I said, 
the service of love is not the service of memory. 
Love isa master whose power is felt without 
recollection. Omnipresent and omnipotent too 
in moral influence. It is the moral principle of 
gravity in the moral universe, and, like the phys 
ical attraction, controle every thing. 

The christian scheme is the wisdom end pow- 
er of God in producing this principle. hen 
created iis aliment is the will of God. On the 
sincere milk of the word it feeds. This nour- 
ishes and strengthens it. To its government 
the new man ts subjected. Hence the obedience 
of faith is also the obedience of love. There 
requires no — nor commands, with a pen- 
alty, other than that the enjoyment of this love 
of God and his favor necessarily requires ċon- 
formity. Hence all the exhortations to religious 
and moral observances are drawn from the love 
of God to us. , 

This is the great principle of the New Institu- 
tion; although the two great commandments of 
the law required the love of the whole heart to 
od and benevolence equal to self-love, it did 
not afford the strength nor the motive to cali 
them forth. Hence it wasa condemnatory ae 
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cept, rather than a quickening principle. But 
now the love of God, shed abroad in the heart 
t.y the Holy Spirit, excites to an — and 
imparts an energy which the law co d pot 


0. 

But that which calls for our notice here, ie that 
God now deals with us as sons, and not as ser- 
vants—not as sons who are minors, but as sons 
who are of full age. Hence the suggestions in 
the form of general principles in preference to a 
ritual prescribing every act in mode and form to 
perfect exactitude as under the law. 

There was another consideration in the law 
requiring an exactness in the forms of worship, 
which does not exist under the Reign of Favor. 
The genius of the Jewish Age was figurative, 
prophetic, or symbolical. Many of the obser- 
vances of that economy were types or figures of 
the good things which we enjoy; and that there 
might be a true representation of these things 
for the confirmation of the faith, and enlarge- 
ment of the views of those who are now called 
into the kingdon,, it bchoved that nothing should 
be left to the discretion of man. Every thing 
must be done according to the pattern exhibite 
in the law. So that when these two considera- 
tions are duly regarded, we shall find two good 
reasons why the christian economy should differ 
20 niaterially from the Jewish. The former was 
delivered to persone retained in the condition of 
minors, and it always treated them as such. 
The latter is addressed to persona in the rank of 
sons who have passed their minority, and it treats 
them as such. 

Not regarding this difference between the Old 
and New Constitution is a chief cause why ma- 
ny have turned the New Testament into a sort of 
ritual or liturgy, and have sought from it a com- 
mand or a precedent for every thing, even to the 
manner of eating the Lord’s supper. Hence it 
hascome to pass, that some societies which have 
taken it for their only guide in all religious obser- 
vances and actions, having regarded it as the 
Jews did the book of Leviticus, have reduced 
christianity to°a frigid and lifcless skeleton, 
wanting the splendorand carthly attractions ofthe 
Jewish worship. They have frittered away into 
small fractions; and in many instances societies 
of thissort have become extinct. They were la- 
boring to find in the Christian Scriptures what they 
contained not; and not finding an exact agrec- 
ment in those things which they deemed of much 
importance to scriptural order, they degenerated 
in their piety and zeal, and languished away in- 
to a barren and improfitable profession. 

We must have either a good share of worldly 
splendor to keep alive a show of religious affec- 
tion in public assemblies; or wanting these 
worldly and carnal attractions, we must feel and 
we must exhibit that love of God and that pure 
devotion to Jesus Christ springing from a lively 
sense of the pardoning love of God. Without 
one or other of these attractions religious com- 
munitics will languish and pine away, and die 
tike a consumptive patient. Religious and world- 
ly ra combined have made what the world 
calls flourishing churches; but they have been 
rather synagogues of Satan than temples of the 
Holy Spirit. 

There is an objection, and one of much appa- 
rent, but not of real a against the promi- 
nent idea in the preceding remarks upon this 
alleged feature of the Christian Institution. It 
is the following:—If Christians are not underan 
economy of precepts and precedents, but under 
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principles, will it not follow that christian socie- 
ties may have different practices and a different 
order, according to their views of decency and 
order, and yet be alike acceptable to the King 
and alike acceptable tothe world? This is par- 
tially a true and partially a false conclusion, and 
therefore requires examination. 

It is not alleged by me that there are no di- 
vinely instituted acts of christian worship nor 
ordinances in the christien church; nay, the 
contrary I have undeviatingly affirmed. These 
are a part, an essential part of the Institution of 
Favor. It is not discretionary with disciples 
whether they shall or shall not enter the kingdom 
without obtaining the remission of their sins by 
immersion; whether christian societies shall re- 

rd the first dey of the week to the Lord; whe- 
ther they shall show forth the Lord’e death at the 
Lord’s table till he come to raise the dead; whe- 
ther they shal! continue in the fellowship forthe 
saints and the Lord’s poor; whether they shall 
sing psalms, hymnes, and spiritual! songs; unite 
in social prayers, and in reading the sacred writ- 
ings in their regular meetings. These are the 
traditions of the Holy Apostles who were com- 
manded to teach the disciples to observe all 
things which the King in his own person had 
commanded them. But they are not in these 
observances bound bys prescribed form. There 
is no law, command, nor precept, prescribing the 
form of immersion, the place where, nor the 
manner in which the subject shall be disposed 
of in the act. There is no mode of observing 
the Lord’s day—no law upon that subject. 
There is no prescription concerning the time of 
mceting in the congregation; whether they shall 
first do this, and then that; or whether they shall 
oat the Lord’s supper standing, sitting, kneeling, 
or reclining; whether prayer and singing shell 
always succeed or accompany each other; whe- 
ther all shall pronounce the same words after the 
speaker, or only say Amen after his thanksgiv- 
ings. In briof, there are no distinctions of this 
sort in the Institution. With regard to moral 
aoa ions the great principle called the golden 
rule is a fair sample. Exhortations and admoni- 
tions concerning morals, found in the Epistles, 

ew out of the occasion, or were suggested by 
the inadvertencies of the disciples. But bad 
these Epistles never been written, or only a part 
of them, the Christian Institution would have 
been perfect and entire, wanting nothing. The 
gospe —yes, the gospel, the proclamation of 
God’s philanthropy, as it was uttered by the 
apostles on Pentecost, or in any one of their 
converting discourses, would have been, and 
still is, alone sufficient to produce those princi- 

les in the heart which issue in ali holiness and 
in all morality. 

I: is then true, that different communities 
might, in following up their own sense of pro- 
priety, attend upon some of the institutions of 
the christian worship in the christian assemblies 
differently, and yet be equally acceptable to God 
and profitable to men. But the great principles 
of christian morality never can legitimately issue 
in a different practice no more than the great law 
of attraction can produce antagonist results or 
opposing effects at the same time and in the 
same place. I would also add, that a hearty and 
unreserved submission to the authority of Jesus 
Christ, will generally, and, perhaps, universally, 
issue in a uniformity of practice as rerpects even 
those discretionary matters which we have seen 
to result from the fact of our being treated as 


an cconomy of principles in which much is left | men rather than as children. 


tothe discretion or to the natural tendency of 
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The Beaver Anathema. 

Concernixa those four churches, said to be- 
long to the Mahoning Association which are rep- 
resented in the Beaver Minutes as having left 
their former connexion, because of “damnable 
heresy,” I solicited information from brother 
Walter Scott, who has been the active agent of 
one of the most important revolutions and con- 
versions in the present day, as faras has come 
to my ears. Ho favored me with the following 
— sketch which will throw some light upon 
the Beaver anathema. Ep. C. E. 


New Lisson, April 9th, 1830. 

Broruxz Campseii,—Tze following are the 

rticulars which I have learnt and know of the 

our churches. 

wn Church.—About eight or nine 
years ago there was a revival within the bounds 
of the church; the acting minister was brother 
Woodsworth, @ regular baptist. There was a 
great stir, and many were baptized in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. West, I believe, 
then lived in Nelson; but some of the members 
conceiving a partiality for him, he was elected 
Minister of the ue Church to the rejec- 
tion and dismissal of brother Woodsworth, the 
successful laborer. Affairs began to put on a 
different aspect immediately—the church de- 
clined from that day—conversions stopped, and 
after the lapse of some years the meeting was 
embroiled in family quarrels—Mr. West himself 
being grossly implicated. 

When I called about two years ago, I found 
the church in a state of entire prostration. For 
four years they had not caten the Lord’s Supper; 
all was delinqguency—a perfect web of wicked- 
ness, the like of which | never had seen. It was 
an involved labyrinth of personal and family 
quarrels. 

For about three weeks I strove to disentangle 
the sincere hearted, but in vain. Strife is hike 
the lettings out of water—what is spilt is lost. 
When the threads and filaments ef a quarrel 
have forced themselves like waves over the 
whole body ecclesiastic, that body should be die- 
solved. 

We accordingly looked upon this institution 
to be entirely lost, and began to preach the an- 
cient gospel—the word of the Lord is a hammer 
anda fire. Ali hearts were immediately broken 
or burnt; and of that sinful people there have 
been immersed nearly one hundred and fifty in- 


dividuals. These have become a church, and 
are walking in the commandments and ordinan- 
ces of the Lord blameless, as I hope. The serip- 


tures are their sole authority, and they have 
three bishops bold in the Lord Jesus, and five 
deacons. 

All those who could not, should not, or would 
not join the young converts, tothe amount of about 
sixteen, styled themselves the Church of Youngs- 
town, and went to the Beaver Association to aid 


in the framing of that enormous bull which has | gospe 


excommunicated our name from the list of the 
Baptist Aasociationsin the United States. Be it 


observed, however, that nothing said here is to 


be construed evilly in regard to the sixteen mem- 
bers—I believe them to be misguided christians. 
They are cleven, or at most sixteen—the disci- 
* we baptized are about one hundred and 


tty. 
Pabmyra Church. About a year after I had 
been in Youngstown, I went to Palmyra, in com- 
any with brother Hayden, a faithful laborer in 
Saas Christ. Hore too all was worsethan decay 
—twasruin all. The Methodist clase was a de- 
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solation strewod over the town—a mee of back- 
sliders. I talked with many of them, and their 
quondam ciess leader was the first person who 
was immersed—e man who had maintained his 

urity amid the general delinquency—he stood 
ike in Sodom. The Baptist meeting, like 
Sardis, — a few names, and but a few who 
had not defiled themselves; but as at Youngs- 
town, so here also, the charch wns filled with 
— swellings, and personal and family quar- 
rels. 
We forthwith read the gospel from the sacred 
page, and exhorted to obedience, whereupon 
peg eit were baptized in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. e afterwards separated 
the young converts, and informed the old folks 
that so many of them as choosed to embrace the 
new institution, would be admitted with all plea- 
sure; nearly ali of them united, and the church 
now includes about one hundred names. 

They break bread every first day, have the 
scriptures for their sole authority, the settlement 
of their differences is attended to promptly, 
(Matt. xviii.) and not deferred till a monthly 
meeting—they have none—they are very lively, 
and have overseers and servants. 

But here again, as at Youngstown, fifteen, or 
at most twenty, although I suppose only eleven 
went off, betook themselves to their old ways of 
creeds, monthly meetings, &c.—called them- 
selves Palmyra Church, of course, and joined 
the Beaver ciation. 

Achor Church. This used to be a flourishing 
church. The causes of its decay are more easi- 
ly conjectured than detailed. Mr. Winters used 
to visit it about two co ago, and aided in the 
ejectment of some of its best and liveliest mem- 
bers who have since been associated as a church 
in St. Clair township—since that occurred, Judge 
Brown, a pillar in the Achor Church, has de- 
ceased, and the remaining members have been 
laboring by means of divers ministers to resusci- 
tate matters. I wastold that Mr. West preached 
there last Lord’s dey, and baptized one convert. 
I visited the church about two years ago, but felt 
so much hurt by their indelicate behavior that I 
would not preach, and retired from their meeting 
house—since that I have heard but little about 
them. 

Salem Church. In one place where I was 
baptizing, just as I raised the baptized person 
up out of the water, I saw a great stick hanging 
or rather shaking over my head. On another oc- 
casion I was interrupted by a person with a sword 
cane—at one place they set loose my mare in 
the night, and at Noblestown in the midst of six 
Presbyterian —— the sectarian popu» 
lation cut off all the hair from her tail; butin no 
place did I ever experience such deceitful treat- 
ment as at Salem. According to my appoint- 
ment I visited this church soon after I began to 
ride. The brethren received me with seeming 
courtesy, and J began to speak. The ancicnt 
l had set straight in my mind things which 
were formerly crooked. I felt my soul enlarged; 
the Lord had opened my cyes, and filled my 
mouth with arguments. i was all transported 
with the el—its novelty, its power, its point 
ite glory. — I rushed upon the sinful 
people like an armed man—forty-one were im- 
mersed in ten days, and al! scemed to rejoice 
with me in the victory; but we had to wait until 
monthly meeting before we could propose the 
young converts ior admission. As this was two 
or three weeke in tho future, those who were se- 
cretly or openly opposed to the proceedings had 
abundance of time to put into requisition “ — 


little arts which they supposed would be necesse- 
try to keep out so many of the young converts 
as they thought unconverted: so a God’s 
children as they thought had not been aright 
the second time. The meeting came round and 
none of them were admitted, yet they were ma- 
ny of them their own children, and nearly all of 

em related either immediately or remotely 
with the members of the church. 

Creeds, confessions, and experiences, were 
sine qua nons with a few of the old folks, and 
particularly with one woman, so that we sepa- 
rated without doing any thing but disgusting the 
new converts; but I had to leave the place for five 
weeks, there being revivals in New Lisbon, War- 
ren, Braceville, and Windham, all at the same 
time. In my absence twenty-one of the converts 
were cajoled into the church; the rest have since 
been formed into a meeting three miles south of 
Salem, and are likely to do well. At my return 
to Salem I was requested to be absent for a littl 
until things became settled, and finally had wo 
sent not to return. Thus a people who would 
have plucked out their own eyes, and given them 
to me, did ali of a sudden turn round and sepa- 
rate me from their own relations and townsmen, 
whom under God, I had been the means of bring- 
ing back tọ the Lord, and to righteousness. I 
never spoke to all the converts ee 

ALTER Scort. 





Jr. Brantly's Views pf Reformation and of 
New Versions 


“t By “the present order of things” we under- 
stand Mr. Campbell to mean the prevailing order 
and doctrine of onr Baptist churches, and the 
existing forms of ecclesiastical government. The 
doctrinal views most prevalent in the churches 
of our persuasion, in the United States, may be 
summarily expressed in the annexed sentences. 
The sufficiency of the Scriptures in their present 
version, for knowledge and practice, is strenu- 
ously asserted. The total depravation and cor- 
ruption of human nature, is invariably admitted. 
The dependence of salvation upon election, and 
net upon man’s will, is a tenet generally held 
with much decision and firmness. The suffer- 
ings and death of Christ are believed to be the 
„foundation of that atonement, or propitiation, or 
pacification, upon which the salvation of all the 
elect is insured. Itis believed amongst us that 
there is a Holy Spint of promise, by which chris- 
tians are sealed after they may have come to the 
exercise of faith; that this same Spirit presides 
over, and produces every instance of regeneration 
which occurs in the world; and that he ordina- 
rily employs the Word of God as the instrumen- 
tal action in regeneration. Immersion in the 
name of the Trinity, is —— as nothing more 
than the figure, the symbol of salvation. It is 
not a moral purification, but the answer of a good 
conscience. To the question, Do you believe 
with all your heart, Baptism answers, Yes. Itis 
a most significant answer. The constitution and 
government of our churches are such as to pro- 
vide for the perfect independence of every church 
or congregation, and to make it a religious com- 
monwealth in itself, having authority and juris- 
diction over its own affairs, and not answerable 
for its acts to any Presbytery, Synod, or other 
ecclesiastical tribunal. The duty of extendin 
the gospel by missions, is generally admitted. 
The value of extensive learning to the ministry, 
but not its indispensable necessity, is commonly 
recognized. The duty of believers to maintain 
a holy life is universally allowed; and the claims 
to the character of christians disallowed to all 
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those who lead unholy lives. The efficacy of 
faithful prayer in —— the blessing of Heav- 
en, is confidently believe 
“This is a concise view of that “order of 
things” to which we ere attached, not merely 
because it is old, but because it is true. The 
“inefficiency” of which we complain, does not 
originate in any defect of our system, but in its 
defective use and lication. That which is 
true in Mr. Campbell's system, is not new; end 
that which is new, is not true. “ The order of 
things” under which people live, may be 
whilst their practice is bad; and, unless we have 
had erroneous information, Mr. Campbell bim- 
self is an instance in point to prove that a man 
may have a deportment under an “order 
of thinge” which we consider radically bad. 
« The reformation which we should be pleased 
to see, and to which we endeavor to make these 
es subservient, consists barely in one article; 
ond that is, the more exact conformity of chris- 
tian practice, to that “present order of things” 
which has been briefly sketched above. It is 
not new systems that we need—it is new hearts. 
There is no necessity to attempt the amendment 
of the law; but the amendment of morals is 
highly requisite. ‘The present order of things” 
is not to be blamed; but they are to be blamed 
who charge the faults of their conduct to wrong 
systems, instead of charging them to their wrong 
hearts. Revolutionists, either in civil or re- 
ligious matters, are often to be ected. In 
their harsh attempts to repair the building, they 
frequently subvert the very foundation. 
their amputations and excisions, they cut off the 
vital and thus destroy the very life of the 
body. As they act under a pisas le pret 
they can take advantage of public credulity, an 
proceed to almost every extravagance. Another 
misery with religious revolutionists, is, that they 
never know when and where to stop. We may 
consent to go with them as far as the old version 
will authonze; but when we shall have arrived 
ata limit, they can easily substitute a new ver- 
sion, and by the help of this can raise us over 
mountains of difficulty. Wesley found predes- 
tination and election so sont blended with 
the common version of the New Testarnent: that 
he applied himself to the task of making a new 
translation. The Unitarians, finding the old 
version rather a dead weight upon them, con- 
structed a new dreas for the Testament, from 
which the more offensive features of the ancient 
readings were carefully expunged. And now 
Mr. Campbell has a version, the fabric of which 
was not woven by himself, but collected in frag- 
ments and stitched together. Some of these 
patches he has borrowed from his old Scottish 
name-sake, Dr. George Campbell, a very different 
man from himself; some from Macknight, some 
from Doddridge, and we know not trom how 
many more. It is obvious that, as the great and 
good men named above, made out their respective 
versions to suit their own views of Scripture, 
there can be very little uniformity in a book com- 
posed of such various materials. Why is it that 
ail innovators become tired of the old version 
and seek new ones? Some, who were not in- 
novators, have made new translations of the 
Bible, or parts thereof; but none of the leaders 
of innovation so far as we know, have remained 
contented with the old-fashionea Book in its 
present dress."*-—Col. Siar. 


Ir gives me pleasure always to acknowledge a 
favor, aud to give a person credit for all that he 
is worth. I thank Mr. Brantly for this notice. 

92 
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What ho has written in the above remarks he 
prefaces thus :—- 

RerormaTion.—The last number of the Mil- 
lennial Harbinger contains the OTE sen- 
tence at page 81, which seems designed for our 
attention :— 

“The Rule of Life of the Columbian Star.—I 
know not why it is tbat Mr. Brantly is so much 
attached to the present order of things, while 
omplen so much of its inefficiency, and why 
he should at one time talk as if friendly to a re- 
formation, and at another exhort his readers to 
keep in the good old way, alluding to the way of 
their grandfathers, or ancestors for two or three 
generations. A little light on this subject 
would be acceptable. We would thank him to 
say whether any reformation in the system of 
things is necessary; and, if any, in how many 
particulars his reformation would consist.” 

I must give him credit for possessing a great 
degree of art—yes, of art. Itis not the art dis- 
played on one occasion, but on many occasions, 
which I admire. We admire art, although ex- 
hibited against honesty and candor; and while 
admiring, we only regret that it is not displayed 
on the cide of truth and goodness. Ina very art- 
ful manner this gentleman substitutes a strin 
of opinions, and callathem the order of 
things, and thus evades the whole subject pre- 
sented to him in the paragraph he cites. 

This is certainly a new order of things which 
consists in the doctrinal views most prevalent in 
the churches of our persuasion. It is the first 
time that I have heard a number of abetractions, 
purely sentimental, called an order of things. 
will define what I mean by the phrase order of 
things in the connexion in which this phrase ap- 
peared. The present order of things amongst 
the Regular Baptists is thie:—A person applies 
for baptism. He is called before the church, at 
its Saturday monthly meeting. He is interrogat- 
ed respecting hisconversion. He relates all that 
he has felt and thought, more or leas, since the 
time of the commencement of a “ work of grace” 
upon his heart. After being examined to the 
satisfaction of the church, the question is put— 
“Ought the candidate to be baptized?” If the 
church, or a majority of them present, give a ver- 
dict in his favor, he may then be immersed. He 
is then immersed in the name of the Trinity on 
a suitable occasion, and joins the church. This 
church of which he is a member meets statedly 
once o month in its church capacity. After 
meeting on the Lord’s day, and talking over the 
affairs of the neighborhood out of doors for a 
while, the preacher calls them into the house, 
either by going into the pulpit or giving out a 
hymn. ey sing a few stanzas of a hymn or 
song, the precentor or the choir, as the case may 
be, standing, and the congregation sitting. This 
ended, the preacher prays for the people, and for 
a sermon, sometimes for a text, and for the con- 
version of the converted. Then comes the ser- 
mon, homily, or discourse, explanatory of some 
word, phris, or verse found somewhere in 
the Old or New Testament. Sometimes it is 
the saying of an angel, a good man; sometimes 
the saying of a wicked man, and sometimes 
the saying of the *##®*, [I must here declare 
that I did positively hear a sermon delivered be- 
fore an Association from the words of a demon- 
iac or person possessed of ademon.] The ser- 
mon ended, a prayer is made for a blessing upon 
the seed sown, or the doctrine delivered; a song 
is sung, and the benediction is pronounced.— 
Home they go. 

I will say nothing about the order of things in 
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the families of those who have been worshipping 
God in worshipping a , or in sitting once 
a month under the allegories and comments of 
a person who, five times in seven, cannot tell the 
nominative case to a verb, or the antecedent toa 
relative. I never did disdain, nor did I ever cast 
a disdainful look upon a brother because he was 
illiterate. Nay, so far from it, I have generally 
encouraged them “to improve their gifts.” But 
I cannot compliment any illiterate man for as- 
suming the office of an interpreter, or expositor of 
Scripture. Men may proclaim Jesus, and exhib- 
it the reasons why they believe on him; they 
may preach Christ successfully without English, 
Latin, or Greek, just in the language of the nur 
sery; but to hear such a man expounding texts 
or explaining scripture, isa burlesque on the pul- 
pit and a satire upon the age. Yet a large pro- 
portion of our — are not content with be- 
ing preachers; however illiterate, they must make 
sermons, and become pulpit commentators. 

Once a quarter, often once in six months, there 
is a sacrament. The table is spread, and bread 
and wine placed uponit. The preacher breaks 
the bread into crumbs, talking all the while about 
the eucharist; and after prayer the deacons ny 
it round upon plates. None of the disciples br 
the loaf. The consecrated hands of the pastor 
alone is — d thus to handle it. Then a cup 
is carried round by the deacons, whose sole office 
it ia to wait upon the pastor to help to serve the 
tables. 

The sacrament being over, all things continue 
as they were; the people dress and mount their 


I | horses, walk, or ride in carriages, as it happens, 


once a month, to hear a text explained, and of- 
ten as much to see their relatives, neighbors, 
and friends, as to hear the sermon. Their chil- 
dren are generally left to the Lord to be con- 
verted; for if embraced in the atonement or the 
election of the party, they are “ insured.” 

But now and then a missionary, a Sunday 
school agent, a temperance preacher, or a tract 
eulogizer, makes them a visit. He tells a good 
story of the scheme, and inculcates liberality. 
He inspires the people with his spirit. If he is 
on the tract expedition he gets up a society. A 

resident, directors, and a treasurer are wanting. 

his serves to gratify the pride of some of the 
wealthier sort. [t also serves for a theme of con- 
versation, discussion, and religious talk on Sun- 
day. By the time they have worn out, or got 
tired of this religious plaything, (for religion 
has its toys,) a ate preacher announces 
temperance as the order of the day. ‘This is a 
good work, and there must be some other socie- 
ty, other than the church of God, created upon 
a new bond of union, and upon a new principle 
of co-operation. Officers for thie are wantin 3 
and a new knighthood is formed. If the rich in 
the neighborhood were all taken into the firet 
order of dignitaries, rather than take into this 
new communion the virtuous poor, they conclude 
to double or treble title some of the order of 
St. Dominic. They will confer the ribbon or 
the garter upon dignitaries of the Tract or some 
other fraternity. The people become temperate, 
and the question has been decided that this ia a 
good institution. Then comes the training of 
** pious youths for the gospel ministry,” and the 
importance of education is discussed. An edu- 
cation society is wanting, and pious youths, who 
want to rise to the digmity of pastors, are sought 
after. Many are found, but few can be qualified 
for the want of money! The missionary cause 
and its agents come always before us. The 
poor pagan cannot be saved without the gospel, 
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though Mr. Brantly admits they may be regene- 
rated without the word of God! And what shall 
I more say? for time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon, Barak, and Samson—to tell of the Sun- 
day School Union—of things domestic and for- 
eign—ot the cessation of Sunday mails, and of 
all the benevolent enterprizes of the age. These 

enerally are a part of the present order of things. 

his I give as a sample, and it is but a sample 
of the present order of things among the Bap- 
tists. 

In the mean time the people are not instructed 
in the Holy Writings; they are ignorant I say 
comparatively, and generally they are ignorant 
of the message of God to the world. The con- 
sequence of this ignorance is a deadness and 
coldness in the whole profession. The love of 
the world and the honor that comes from man 
leave little room in the affections for the love of 
God and the joys of his salvation. Light cheers, 
quickens, animates. The light of salvation 
gives life. But the dead, and the obdurate, and 
the disconsolate, are under the dominion of dark- 


ncss. 

By the fruits of the popular order of things I 
judge of its character. 1 well know the history 
of the Baptist churches, as well as of many of 
the Paidobaptist. I will not write a history of 
one of them at this time; but I may yet give the 
history of a few for a sample if Mr. Brantly will 
affirm that I have not given a fair outline of the 
present order of things. I do not say that every 
church tn the Baptist connexion is exactly re- 
presented in the preceding outline; but one 
thing 1 will say, that more than the nine-tenths 
of them in half the states of the union where I 
have formed an acquaintance with them, are 
fairly represented in this hasty sketch. In lieu 
of this order of things, Mr. Brantly gives us a 
list of their opinions, and all the coloration he 
wants is to sce them acting up to these opinions. 
Now I do know many individuals living up to 
these opinions, as far as onc can live up to opin- 
ions so contradictory to each other, and I know 
of none professing the christian name less to be 
envied thanthey. I presume Mr. Brantly lives 
up to these opinions, and what are the effects of 
them upon his mind and behavior, and upon his 
church? 1 leave those best acquainted to an- 
swer this question. But read the Star! Behold 
the system! Behold the man! I dare say that 
Mr. Brantly is as good a man as the system can 
produce. 

I will not now repeat what has been ao often 
said in the preceding volumes upon the items of 
opinion in Mr. Brantly’s present order of things. 
I confess that with many of these opinions I 
agree as I do with Mr. Locke or Mr. Reed in 
their philosophy, or with Sir Isaac Newton in 
his Principia. And viewed in the light of Mr. 
Brantly’s optics, they are as incflicient to reform 
the world, as the doctrine of Sir Isaac was to 
change the transit of a star or the orbit of a 
comet. Ido not, indeed, understand what Mr. 
Brantly means in some expressions—such as 
& coming into the exercise of faith”—“the tota 
depravation of human nature’—* the death of 
Christ, the foundation of pacification’—* the 
Spirit’s ordinarily employing the word of God as 
the instrumental action in regencration”—*im- 
mersion, the figure or symbol of salvation”— 
Past salvation or future salvation, as respects the 
moment of immersion?—Say? ‘The Baptist 
church, a religious commonwealth”—the cfh- 
. eacy of faithful prayer.” 

There is such a new-fangledness and awk- 
wardness in this phraseology—such an unintel- 
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ligibility about it, that it requires for me a com- 
mentuator. I know it will puzzle even Mr. Brantly 
to explain some of these leritum quid phrases. 
Suppose the following questions were asked him: 
Where was faith before the exercise of faith? 
How does a person come into the exercise of any, 
— le? Does “total” mean entire and per 
ect? Has it any parts or degrees? Can the most 
impious wretch be any thing more than totally 
depraved? Is the newborn infant as depraved es 
the vilest sinner that lives? Does atonement mean 
God's an to us, or our pacification to 
him? ls the death of Christ an atonement of 
God to us, or our atonement or reconciliation to 
God? Is not God reconciling us to himself by 
the sacrifice of hia Son for our sins? Can there 
be two seeds of the same plant—two seeds of the 
same animal—two instrumental actions or means 
of regeneration? Can there be an ordinary in- 
strumental action of regeneration, and an extre- 
ordinary instrumental action of regeneration? 
Does not the Apostle Peter declare that the word 
of God is the incorruptible seed of regeneration? 
What new seed is this which you have found, 
Mr. Brantly? 

My dearsir, permit me to assure you that there 
needs no witness to depose that you have drunk 
too deeply into human systems, The Oracle of 
God you have seen through the glasses of a sys- 
tem, which have given a new and strange hue to 
the whole volume. Pull off your glasses and 
read with the naked eye and see what a different 
colored volume it is! 

What means “immersion in the name of the 
Trinity?” Is there any act—was there ever any 
act instituted aa a figure of what we had former- 
ly received, of any gift or favor bestowed upon 
us? Is faithful prayer and “the prayer of faith” 
equivalent? What means the answer of a good 
conscience through a symbol?” Explain, if you 
please. Your correspondent (Mr. Clopton) talks 
about & high-sounding words ot vanity.” I would 
thank him or you to show that these are not un- 
intelligible sounds, words without ideas, which 
neither gouli nor one of your readers can ex- 
plain, much for your “order of things,” or 
new order of expressions. 

There is one great truth, and I will always 
pick up a truth as I would a diamond out of the 
mud—I say there is one great truth in your sec- 
ond section. It is this: “That which ts true in 
Mr. Campbell’s system is not new, and that which 
is new is nottrue.” I know there is an ambigu- 
ity in this sentence. But in its common meaning 
it is most true. Suppose it had read, That which 
is true in religion is not new, that which ie new 
in religion is not true, I would have said a hearty 
Amen. The fault I have found with the popu- 
lar schemes of religion is well expressed by Mr. 
Brantly in this antithesis. They are all too new 
for me. I have said, as every reader of these 
volumes knows, that nothing in religion is worth 
a thought which is not as old as the New Testa- 
ment. Has Mr. Brantly agreed with me at 
last—what is new in religion is not true!! 
This was my starting point in the year 1810. It 
is found minutely detailed in the first and sec- 
ond volumes of this work. I ai all for the old 
things—not Mr. Brantly’s old things, some of 
which are not older than the fortieth year of An- 
drew Fuller. Oldthings may become new, how- 
ever. Many of the positions of Luther and Cal- 
vin were called new, and were new, at the era 
of the Reformation; but yet they were as old as 
the era of Christianity itself. 

Some new things in “my system” may be true. 
Many things said about the modes of preaching 
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and teaching ere as new as the practices, and 
therefore may bo true; for both that which is op- 
pee and that which opposes are of recent date. 
ut this is @ mere criticism on the phrascology. 
What Mr. Brantly means is true. I understand 
-him_to mean that all new things in religion 
are faise, and that whatever is true is as old aa the 
religion. I request all my readers to bear this 
concession of my most inexorable opponent in 
ae remembrance. 
ad hearts are next complained of. ‘It is not 
new systems, but new hearts thet we need.” 
True it may be of many, and, for aught I know, 
of many of the popular preachers. But I go up- 
on this principle, that the heart is not to be cured 
by a charm, nor to be purified by false notions. 
Therefore, I contend for the ancient gospel—the 
gospel found in the New Testament, because it 
is the wisdom of God and the power of God to pu- 
rify the heart. Neither Calvinism, Fullerism, Ar- 
minianism, nor any human system can purify the 
heart; for very wicked men have been indoctri- 
nated into all these systems. None, however, 
believe and obey the gospel whose hearts are 
not purified; for God purifies the hearts of men 
by beiieving the gospel. This is the reason faith 
purifies the heart, for it brings the truth of 
God into the heart. 

Then comes Wesley's, the Unitarian’s, and 
some other versions of the New Testament. 
Then comes the denunciation against the New 
Version—-the wholesale denunciation. Who 
can stand before envy? Let me here say, and 
let me be put to the proof, that there is no im- 
portent item for which I contend that I cannot 
prove from the worst version I ever saw. I will 
take the common version and meet Mr. Brantly 
on any one item he chooses to sclect—Baptism 
for the remission of sins, if he pleases. Yes, the 
common version will sustain, ably sustain me in 
every point; and I will predict, that, upon this 
point and many others, Mr. Brantly will call 
upon the aid of new versions before I call for 
help. I look upon all that is said on the subject 
of the New Version by Mr. Brantly as most 
illiberal, uncalled for, and insupportable. It 
exhibits a rancor and a. spirit of denunciation 
more becoming his Holiness than a Protestant. 
I am always prepared to defend not only the New 
Version which I have published, but the necessi- 
ty of new versions for the confirmation of the faith 
and the enlargement of the views of christians. 
There is not a commentator in christendom 
that has not given as much of a new version as 
l have done. Not one catholic or protestant who 
has not attempted to correct a thousand times 
the version on which he wrote. Nay, Mr. Brant- 
ly must bea rara avis in terris simillima — 
cycno (in plain English a black swan,) if he has 
not in his pulpit harangues often attempted to 
improve the version. But these remarks were 
intended to prejudice those who have not ex- 
amined the version both against the publisher 
and the work, Iam an innovator and the ver- 
sion is an innovation. Iam glad that in these 
volumes will be found the preface to the king’s 
version, a very scarce document in this day. 
From that preface, written by the publisher of 
the king’s version, it will appear that all Mr. 
Brantly hos said, in spirit and substance,.was 
said by the opposers of the present version.— 
The common version was introduced by authori- 
ty in defiance of all objections. Is not this a 
fact, Mr. Brantly? Was it not more objected 
to than the reading of the New Version? Sure- 
lv he is not so ignorant of the history of the ver- 
sions of the bible as not to know that not one 
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was ever introduced without much opposition. 
Mr. Brantly takes the same ground to oppose 
myself and the version I have published on 
which the Catholics stood in all their opposition 
td all the new translations. They said all the 
innovators wanted new versions. Wickliffe 
(we cail) the first reformer i Catholics call him 
the heretical innovator, John Wickliffe] publish- 
ed a translation just to suithisown views. This 
was the first English bible. An innovator he 
was, and the bible he published was an innova- 
tion upon the Church of Rome. 

Tyndal, A. D. 1526, another innovator and 
heretic, published an English version of the New 
Testament. The bishops of England condemned 
it; King Harry proscribed it; the bishops bought 
up and burned all they could find; the laity 
would read it, and the king and the clergy had 
their hands full to keep the people in the dark. 
In ten years five editions were sold in Holland. 
The king proposed a new translation, but the 
bishops opposed it; and in spite of both, the 
people got to understand the scriptures better 
than their teachers. The same version, dressed 
up a little, and called * Thomas Matthews’ Tes- 
tament,” when recommended by archbishop 
Cranmer, took with the clergy; and when they 
found the people would have it, they said it was 
a good version, and took off all restraints against 
the reading of it. 

Luther and Beza——indeed, all the innorators, 
now called reformers, either gave new versions, 
or aided in giving them. So that the Catholics 
and Mr. Brantly have good reason to lament 
that all innovators gave new versions, {See the 
History of the Bible, vol. 2.) Well may he ask 
“ Why is it that all innovators become tired o 
the old version and seek new ones?” ‘All re- 
formers hitherto have had occasion to lament 
that the people, either through imperfect transla- 
tions, or through the want of translations, were 
kept under the dominion of the clergy! 

ad I made a version myself it might have 
been said, with more plausibility, I was tired of 
the old one. I chose rather to collect a version 
already made o men, that Mr. Brantly called 
“great and good.”? His commendation of them, 
however, goes not very far with me. But those 
who look to him for instruction will please re- 
member that Mr. Brantly calls the authorsof the 
New Version great and good men. But see what 
sort of men are great and good in Mr. Brantly’s 
calendar; such os make a translation to suit 
their own views.”” “These great and good men,” 
says he, “made out their respective versions to 
suit their own views.” So did the kings trane- 
latora—so did Beza. They pleased the king, 
the court, and the bishops of England. But it is 


gratuitous to say that Drs, Campbell, Macknight, 


and Doddridge made a version to suit their. 
own views; for none of them strove to sustain 
their own sect farther than their prejudices di- 
rected them, and two of them, (Campbell and 
Macknight) rose as far above the sectarian feel- 
ing as any translators in ancient and modern 
times. Dr. George Campbell was a very differ- 
ent man from Mr. Brantly and A. Campbell, it 
istrue. But that cannot be helped; and I know 
not why any two men, born at different periods, 
and educated in different schools, are to be 
blamed for not being item per item the same. 

I think I have not passed over a single item 
worthy of a remark in this Mr. Brantiy’s present 
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and heretic, attempted a translation of the Four Goapele 
into the French language. We call him a great and good 
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order of things. As Ihave thenked him for this 
notice he has taken of me, I will thank him twice 
if he will be as liberal to hia readers @ I have 
been to mine. Let them once hear me in his 
paper as | have let mine hear him, in extenso. 

I am not afraid (because I have nothing to 
lose) to permit my readers to hear all that can be 
said against my views and my deeds. This has 
always been my course. This hasty sketch ap- 
pears in this paper to make room for Mr. Clop- 
ton’s No. 2, in the fourth number of the Harbin- 
ger. The cause I plead cannot be defeated by its 
enemies: retard it they may. They cannot make 
a seci of us as we shall show. We have more to 
fear from our friends than from our enemies. 
Let them act with christian prudence and in a 
christian spirit, then their efforts cannot fail. 

Epiror. 





Concluding Remarks. 
Part of the Editor's History. 

To the co-operation of a few friends, under the 
divine government, is to be ascribed the success 
which has accompanied this first effort to restore 
& pure speech to the people of God—to restore 
the ancient order of things in the christian king- 
dom—to emancipate the conscience from the 
dominion of human authority in matters of reli- 

ion, and to lay a foundation, an imperishable 
oundation, for the union of all christians, and 
for their co-operation iu spreading the glorious 

ospel throughout the world. I had but ver 
fumble hopes, I can assure the public, the diyi 
wrote the first essay or the preface for this work, 
that I could at all succeed in gaining a patient 
hearing. But I have been entirely disappointed. 
The success attendant on this effort has produced 
a hope which once I dared not entertain, that a 
bliseful revolution can be effected. It has actu- 
ally begun, and such a one as cennot fail to pro- 
duce a state of society farsurpassing in the fruits 
of righteousness, and peace, and joy, any result 
ofany former religious revolution, since the great 
apoetacy from christian institutions. 

Having been educated as Presbyterian clergy- 
men generally are, and looking forward to the 
ministry as both an honorable and useful calling, 
all my expectations and prospects in future life 
were, at the age of twenty-one, identified with 
the office of the ministry. But scarcely had I 
begun to make sermons, when I discovered that 
the religion of theNew Testament was one thing, 
and that of any sect which I knew was another. 
I could not proceed. An unsuccessful effort by 
ny father to reform the preabytery and synod to 
which he belonged, made me despair of refor- 
mation. I gaveit upasa hopeless effort: but 
did not give up speaking in public assemblies 
upon the great articles of christian faith and prac- 
tice. In the hope, the humble hope, of erecting 
a single congrégation with which I could enjoy 
the social institutions, I labored. I had not the 
remotest ides of being able to do more than this; 
and, therefore, I betook myself to the occupation 
of a farmer, and for a number of years attended 
to this profession as a means of subsistence, and 
labored every Lord’s day to separate the truth 
from the traditions of men, and to persuade men 
to give up their fables for the truth—with but 
little success I labored. 

When pressed by some of the moat influential 
Baptists in the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phis, in the year 1816, to settle in one of those 
cities, I declined the friendly offers and kind 
persuasions of both deacon Withington of New 
York and deacon Shields of Philadelphia, al- 
ledging that I could not take the charge of any 
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church in those cities, because I did not think 
they would submit to the government of Jesus 
Christ, or to the primitive order of things. They 
asked me what that order was? I gave them my 
views. To which neither of them objected.— 
Deacon Withington alluded to Mr. M°Clay’s 
church in that city as practising in part that or- 
der; and said that for himself he preferred it. I 
replied that however well disposed he might be 
towarda it, ] could not think that many of the 
members of that church would (Mr. Williams it 
was then,) and rather than produce divisions 
among them, or adopt the order of things then 
fashionable in that city, I would live and die in 
the backwoods. The same or similar remarks 
were made to deacon Shields in Philadelphia. 

Such were my views and feelings at that time, 
and so slight were the hopes which I entertained 
of seeing the least impression made upon the 
kingdom of the clergy. But my own mind la- 
bored under the pernicious influence of scholae- 
tic divinity, and the Calvinian metaphysics; aod 
although treat desired to stand perfect and 
complete in the kuowled e of the will of God, 
and my conscience could bow to nothing but the 
authority of the King Eternal, yet a fuil eman- 
cipation from the traditions of the elders l bad 
not experienced. This was as gradual as the 
approaches of spring. 

n the year 1820, when solicited to meet Mr. 
Walker on the subject of baptism, I hesitated 
for about six months whetherit were Jawful thus 
to defend the truth. l was written to three times 
before I gained oy own consent. I did not like 
controversy so well as many have since thought 
I did; and I was doubtful of the effects it might 
have upon society. These difficulties were, how- 
ever overcome, and we met. It was not until af- 
ter I discovered the effecta of that discussion that 
I began to hope that something might be done to 
rouse this generation from its supineness and 
spiritual lethargy. About two years afterwards I 
conceived the plan of this work, and thought I 
should make the experiment. 1 did eo, and the 
effects are now before the public. 

Little is done, it is true, compared with whatis 
yet to be done; but that little isa great deal com- 
pared with the opposition made, and the short- 
ness of the time in which it has been done. He 
that sails against both wind and tide sails siow!y, 
and if he advance at all it must be by great er- 
ertion of the mariners. The storm now rages 
more than at any former period; but the current 
is more favorable. The winds of doctrine are 
raging upon the great sea; but they are contin- 
ually shiftin , and though we may be toased and 
driven sometimes out of our course, the vessel is 
good, the Pilot the most skilful, so@ve cannot 

ear to reach the desired haven. 

Many apologies ought to be made for the exe- 
cution of the prospectua of this work. Things 
changed eo much from our expectations that we 
were compelled to change with them. Our 
series of essays upon miore topics were much 
shorter, and longer between, than was contem- 
plated. The publication of two debates, and 
of two editions of the New Testament, unex- 
pected when we issued our proposals, distracted 
our attentions, and so increased my labors, that 
more was done than could be done well. The 
compositions for this work were almost universal- 
ly written in the despatch of ordinary letter 
writing, the half of an essay being often in type, 
or in the press, before the other half of it was con- 
ceived or written. During the last two months 
we have issued three numbers of the Millennial 
Harbinger, and this is the sixth number of — 
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work, in nearly the same period. Besides we 
have written scores of long letters. These 
things ought not to have been so, but a willing- 
ness to do all that the most unremitting atten- 
tions could do, and the demands upon our ser- 
vices in various departments having been so 
urgent, we were compelled to undertake too 
much. We hope to avoid these excesses of 
labor in future, and to rally and concentrate our 
energies upon one work. 

Many subjects introduced into this work have 
not been fully and mee discussed. 
General views have been submitted, rather than 
full developements and defences. Not a single 
topic has received that finish, or that elucida- 
tion which it is in the compass of our means 
to bestow upon it. I have thought if life 
should be prolonged, and an opportunity offer, 
that I would one day revise this work, and 
have a second edition of it published, with euch 
emendatione as experience and observation might 


suggest. 
ave commenced a new work, and taken a 
new name for it on various accounts. Hating 
sects and sectarian names, I resolved to prevent 
the name of Christian Baptists from being fixed 
a I do not recollect having seen this sentence until now, 
when half of the work is stereotyped ; and | certainly never 
beard the editor express thia determinution. However, 
i is not very remarkable that we abould arrive at the 
game judgment in reference to tbe revision and republica- 
tion of a work which has — muth good.—P0 BLISEER, 
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upon us, to do which efforts were making. It 
is true, men’s tongues are their own, and they 
may use them as they please; but I am resolved 
to give them nọ just occasion for nicknaming 
advocates for the ancient order of things. My 
sheet admonishes me that I must close, and as 
usual on such occasions, I ought to return 
thanks to all those who have aided in the circu- 
lation of this work and patronized it, were it 
not that I cannot considerit as a favor done to me. 
Those who write for a subsistence should feel 
grateful to those who sustain them; but the 
patrons of this work, its real frionds, were actu- 
ated by other considerations, than personal re-. 
spect for me; and as it was not to sustain an in- 
dividual, but to promote tho truth, they bestowed 
their patronage, I can only say that the God of 
truth has blessed them, and will bless them 
having acted sincerely in this matter. To him i 
commend them, and to him to whom I owe my 
being, and ali that I cail mine, to whom I have 
vowed allegiance never to be recalled, to him I 
will now and forever ascribe praise for the goog 
which he has made me to enjoy, and for the 
good, if any, he has enabled me to do to others. 
have found myself blessed in thia undertakin 
—my heart has been enlarged, and no reader o 
the Christian Baptist, I think, will ever derive 
more advantage from it, than I have from the 
writing and conducting of it. To Jesus Christ 
my Lord be everlasting praise. Eprror. 
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